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The  following  list  of  books  is  supplementary  to  the  bibliographies  given  at  the  end  of  the  articles 
contained  in  vols.  I.-VIII.,  and  brings  the  literature  down  to  July,  1910.  In  this  list  each  title  entry 
is  printed  in  capital  letters.  It  is  to  be  noted  that,  throughout  the  work,  in  the  articles  as  a  rule  only 
first  editions  are  given.  In  the  bibliographies  the  aim  is  to  give  either  the  best  or  the  latest  edition,  and 
in  case  the  book  is  published  both  in  America  and  in  some  other  country,  the  American  place  of  issue 
is  usually  given  the  preference. 


Africa*.  G.  Simon,  Islam  und  Chriatentum  im 
Kampf  um  die  Eroberung  der  animUtiachen 
Heidenwdt,  Berhn,  1910. 

Aked,  C.  F.:  The  Lord's  Prayer;  its  Meaning  and 
Message  for  To-day,  New  York,  1910. 

Aljexandria:  A.  M.  de  Zogheb,  Etudes  sur  Van- 
cienne  Alexandrief  Paris,  1909. 

AxDBEWES,  L.:  D.  MacLeane,  Lancelot  Andrewes 
and  the  Reaction^  London,  1910. 

Apocktpha,  O.  T.:  Die  EsrorApokalypse  {IV  Ezra), 
part  1,  Die  Ueberlieferung,  ©d.  B.  Violet, 
Leipsic,  1910. 

Apologetics:  K.  Gutberlet,  GoU  und  die  Schdp- 
fung.  BegrHndung  und  Apologie  der  chrLsUi- 
chen  Wdiauffassung,  Regensburg,  1910. 

A.  C.  Headlam,  History ,  Authority ,  and  The- 
ology, Milwaukee,  1910. 

P.  M.  Muir,  Modern  Substitutes  for  Christian- 
ity, London,  1910. 

F.  S.  Schenck,  Christian  Evidences  and  Ethics, 
New  York,  1910. 

B.  Scott,  The  Contents  and  Teachings  of  the 
Catacombs  at  Rome.  A  Vindication  of  pure 
and  primitive  Christianity  and  an  Exposure 
of  the  Corruptions  of  Romanism:  Derived 
from  the  sepulchral  Remains  of  the  early 
Christians,  London,  1910. 

G.  Thomas,  Christianity  in  Christ,  vol.  iv.  of 
Anglican  Church  Handbooks,  London,  1910. 

Note  also  Ballard,  under  Atheism,  below. 

AR.\3f:  S.  Schiffer,  Die  Aramder.  Historisch-geo- 
graphische   Untersuchungen,  Leipsic,  1910. 

Aristotl£:  H.  Meyer,  Der  Entuncklungsgedanke 
bet  Aristoteles,  Bonn,  1909. 

C.  Werner,  Aristote  et  Videalisme  platonicien, 
Paris,  1910. 

Assyria:  F.  Delitzsch,  Asurbanipal  und  die  assyri- 
sche  Kultur  seiner  Zeit,  Leipsic,  1910. 

P.  Dharme,  La  Religion  assyro-babylonienne, 
London,  1910. 

L.  W.  King,  History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria 
from  Prehistoric  Times  to  the  Persian  Con- 
quest, 3  vols.,  London,  1909. 

V.  Scheil  and  J.  £.  Gautier,  Annales  de  Tukiil- 
Hrdnxp  11.,  roi  d'Assyrie  889-884,  Paris, 
1910. 

W.  H.  Ward,  The  Seal  Cylinders  of  Western 
Asia,  Washington,  D.  C,  1910. 


Atheism:    F.  Ballard,   The  Miracles  of  UnbdUf, 
Edinburgh,  1910. 
N.  J.  Laforet,  Causes  and  Cure  of  Unbelief; 
ed.  by  Cardinal  Gibbons,  with  a  chapter  by 
the  Rev.  P.  J.  Ryan,  Philadelphia,  1910. 

Atonement:    J.  B.  Oldroyd,  The  Doctrine  of  the 
Atonement,  chiefly  as  set  forth  in  the  Episde 
to  the  Hebrews,  London,  1910. 
M.  Scott,  The  Atonement,  London,  1910. 

Babylonia:  P.  Dharme,  see  above,  Assyria. 

L.  W.  King,  A  History  of  Sumer  and  Akkad: 
an  Account  of  the  early  Races  of  Babylonia 
from  prehistoric  Times  to  the  Foundation  of 
the  Babylonian  Monarchy,  London,  1910; 
see  also  above,  Assyria. 

Baptists:  M.  T.  Whitley,  ed..  Minutes  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  General  Baptist  Churches 
in  England,  with  kindred  Records,  London, 
1909. 

Bardesanes:  F.  Haase,  Zur  bardesanischen  Gnosis, 
Potsdam,  1910. 

Beet,  J.  A. :  Holiness,  Symbolic  and  Real:  a  Bible 
Study,  London,  1910. 

Belgium:  T.  F.  Bumpus,  The  Cathedrals  and 
Churches  of  Belgium,  New  York,  1910. 

Bible  Text:  E.  K5nig,  Hebr&isches  und  aramd- 
isches  W&rterbuch  zum  Alien  Testament, 
Leipsic,  1910. 
Agnes  Smith  Lewis,  Codex  dimad  rescriptus. 
Fragments  of  sixth  Century  Palestinian  Swriac 
Texts  of  the  Gospels,  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles and  of  St.  PaviVs  Epistles.  Also  Frag- 
ments of  an  early  Palestinian  Lectionary  of 
the  Old  Testament,  etc.,  Cambridge,  1909. 

Bible  Versions:  O.  Procksch,  Studien  zur  Ge- 
schichte  der  Septuaginta:  Die  Propheten, 
Leipsic,  1910. 
J.  Wriffht,  Grammar  of  the  Gothic  Language 
and  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark.  Selections  from 
the  other  Gospels  and  Timothy  wUh  ffotes 
and  Glossary,  London,  1910. 

Biblical  Criticism:  R.  Kittel,  Die  aUtestament- 
liche  Wissenschaft  in  ihren  wichtigsten  Ergd>- 
nissen  mil  BerUcksichtigung  des  ReUgionsun- 
terrichts,  Leipsic,  1910. 
W.  B.  Riley,  The  Finality  of  the  Higher  CrUi- 
cism,  or  the  Theory  of  Evolution  and  false 
Theology,  Minneapolis,  1910. 
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Biblical  Theoloot:  J.  Adams,  I  trad*  b  Ideal;  oTy 

Studies   in   Old    Testament    Theology^    New 

York,  1910. 
A.  B.  D.  Alexander,  The  EthUx  of  St.  Paul, 

Glasgow,  1910. 
G.  R.  Berry,   The  Old  Testament  among  the 

Semitic  Religions,  Philadelphia,  1910. 

C.  Clemen,  Die  EntwidUung  der  chrisdichen 
Religion  innerhalb  des  Neuen  Testaments, 
Leipsic,  1908. 

P.    Peine,    Theologie   des   Neuen    Testaments, 

Leipsic,  1910. 
U.  Z.  Riile,  Old  Testament  Institutions:    their 

Origin  and  Development,  London,  1910. 
A.  J.  Tail,  Christ  and  the  Nations.    An  Exam- 

ination  of  Old  and  New  Testament  Teaching, 

London,  1910. 

D.  Westphal,  The  Law  and  the  Prophets;  or, 
the  Revelation  of  Jehovah  in  Hebrew  History 
from  the  Earliest  Times  to  Ae  Capture  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus,  New  York,  1910. 

Bbahmaxism:  L.  de  La  ViU^  Poussin,  Notions  sur 

les   religions  de  VInde.     Le  Brahmanisme, 

Paris,  1910. 
S.  Tattvabhnsan,  The  Philosophy  of  Brahmanr 

ism,  Expounded  with  Rtferenoe  to  its  HiS' 

lory,  London,  1910. 
M.   Walleser,   Der  dUere   Veddnta  Geschichte. 

Kritik  una  Lehre,  Heidelberg,  1910. 

Brazil:  S.^.  Ganmion,  The  Evangelical  Invasion 
of  Brazil;  or,  a  half  Century  of  Evangelical 
Missions  in  the  Land  of  the  Southern  Cross, 
Richmond,  Va.,  1910. 

Buddhism  :  Psalms  of  the  Early  Buddhists.  I.  Psalms 
of  the  Sisters,  by  Mrs.  R.  Davids,  London, 
1910. 
J.  W.   Sinha,    The  Singularity  of  Buddhism, 
London,  1910. 

Canon  of  the  Bible:  L.  Dennerfeld,  Der  alttesta- 
mendiche  Kanon  der  antiochenischen  Kirche. 
Evaristus  Radus,  Die  Menschenopfer  der 
alien  Hdfrder  und  der  benachbarten  Vdlker, 
in  Biblische  Studien,  Freiburg,  1910. 

Cabthage,  Synods  of:  On  the  chronology  consult 
the  Fr.  transl.  of  Hefele's  ConciliengeschicfUe, 
i.  1088-1124,  Paris,  1907. 
H.  von  Soden,  Sententiw  LXXXVII  Epis- 
coporum:  Das  ProtokoU  der  Synode  von 
Karthago  am  1.  September,  266,  G^ttingen, 
1909. 

Cabtwrioht,  p.:  P.  M.  Walters,  Peter  Cartwright, 
New  York,  1910. 

Cathabinus,  a.:  J.  Schweizer,  Ambrositis  CathoT' 
inus  Politus  {l^SJ^-lddS),  ein  Theoloae  des 
ReformationszeitaUers.  Sein  Leben  una  seine 
Schriften,  MOnster,  1910. 

Cblibact:  Note  should  be  made  of  the  disserta- 
tion on  conciliar  legislation  concerning  celi- 
bacy in  the  Fr.  transl.  of  Hefele's  ConcUienr 
geschichU,  ii.  1320-48,  Paris,  1908. 

CBi/nc  Chubch:  D.  Da  vies,  The  Ancient  Celtic 
Church  of  Wales:  Where  isitf  London,  1910. 

Challoneb,  R.:  E.  H.  Burton,  The  Life  and  Times 
of  Bishop  ChaUoner,  1691-1781,  2  vols., 
London,  1910. 

China:  W.  Grube,  Religion  und  Kultus  der  Chine- 
sen,  Leipsic,  1910. 

Chribtoloot:    W.   Sandav,   Christologies  Andent 
and  Modem,  Oxford,  1910. 
G.   S.   Streatfield,    The  Incarnation,   London, 
1910. 


Chbonicles,  Books  of:  A.  A.  Madsen  and  E.  L. 
Curtis,  Chronicles,  in  The  International 
Critical  Commentary,  New  York,  1910. 

Chbtsostom:  J.  A.  Nairn,  The  De  sacerdotia  of  St. 
John  Chrysostom,  London,  1910. 

Chubch:    J.   C.   Barry,   Ideals  and  Principles  of 
Church  Reform,  Edinburgh,  1910. 
J.    Denney,    The   Church   and   the   Kingdom, 
London,  1910. 

Chubch  Histoby:   E.  de  Fave,  6tude  sur  les  ori- 
gines  des  ^glises  de  I  Age  apostolique,  Paris, 
1910. 
W.  S.  Hooton,  Turning  Points  in  the  Primitive 

Church,  London,  1910. 
P.  Schafif,  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  vol. 
v.,  part  2,  The  Middle  Ages,  from  Boniface 
VIII.,  1294y  to  the  Protestant  Reformation, 
1617,  by  D.  S.  Schafif,  New  York,  1910. 

Clabe,  St.:  The  Life  of  St.  Clare  Ascribed  to  Fr. 
Thomas  of  Celano  of  the  Order  of  Friars 
Minor,  A.D.  1266-Sl;  transl.  and  ed.  from 
the  earliest  MSS.  by  Fr.  Paschal  Robinson 
of  the  same  Order;  with  an  Appendix  con- 
taining the  Rule  of  St.  Clare,  Fniladelphia, 
1910. 

Clemen,  C.  C:  Quellenbuch  zur  praktischen  The- 
ologie, part  1,  Quellen  zur  Lehre  vom  Gottes- 
dienst  {Liturgik),  part  2,  Quellen  zur  Lehre 
vom  Religionsunterricht,  Giessen,  1910. 

Clement  of  Alexandiua:  Stromata  VII.,  und 
VIII. — Excerpta  ex  Theodoto  Eclogue  pro- 
pheticoB — Quis  dives  salvetur-Fragmente.  Mit 
drei  Handschriftenproben  in  Lvchtdruck,  ed. 
O.  St&hlin,  Leipsic,  1910. 

Coke,  T.:  F.  B.  Upham,  Thomas  Coke,  New  York, 
1910. 

Common  Pbayeb,  Book  of:  The  First  and  Second 
Prayer  Books  of  King  Edward,  London,  1910. 
The  Prayer  Book  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  1669,  to 
which  are  appended  some  occasioned  Forms  of 
Prayer,  issued  in  her  Reign,  toith  an  histor- 
ical Introduction,  by  E.  Benham,  Eklinburgh, 
1910. 

Communism:  G.  J.  Holyoke,  The  History  of  Coop- 
eration, London,  1910. 

CoMPABATTVE  Relioion:  J.  Dechclctte,  Le  Cidte 
du  soleU  aux  temps  prShistoriques,  Paris,  1910. 

J.  G.  Frazer,  Totemism  and  Exogamy;  a  Trea- 
tise on  certain  early  Forms  of  Superstition 
and  Society,  New  York,  1910. 

J.  King,  The  Development  of  Religion;  a  Study 
in  Anthropology  and  Social  Psychology,  New 
York,  1910. 

J.  C.  Lawson,  Modern  Greek  Folklore  and  An- 
cient Greek  Religion,  Cambridge,  1910. 

J.  Wameck,  Die  Religion  der  Batak,  Leipsic, 
1909. 

CoNCOBDANCEs:  S.  Hcmer,  Verbesserungen  zu 
Mandelkems  Grosser  Konkordanz,  Lund, 
1910  (cf.  the  discussion  in  vol.  iii.,  p.  206,  of 
this  work). 

CoNOBEGATioNAL  Union  Lectube:  P.  T.  For^h, 
The  Person  and  Place  of  Jesus  Christ,  Bos- 
ton, 1910. 

Congbegationalistb:  W.  E.  Barton,  A  Congre- 
gational Manual;  Theory  and  Practice,  for 
the  Use  of  Ministers,  Churches,  and  ddiberative 
Assemblies  governed  by  Congregational  Usage, 
Oak  Park,  111.,  1910. 
C.  S.  Nash,  Congregational  Administration, 
Boston,  1910. 
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Cbeatton:    M.  Sabiston,  The  BihUcaL  Account  of 
the  Creation;  shown  to  be  in  Accordance  with 
the  Diecoveriee  of  Science,  New  York,  1909. 
C.  M.  Walsh,  The  Doctrine  of  Creation,  London, 
1910. 

CoNTBEARE,  F.  C.i  T?ie  Ring  of  Pope  Xystua,  to- 
gether with  the  Proloaue  of  Rujinus,  now  first 
rendered  into  Englieh  with  an  Historical  and 
Critical  Commentary,  London,  1910. 

Cubia:  J.  Simier,  La  Curie  romaine.  Notes  his- 
toriques  et  canoniques,  d*aprks  la  constitu- 
tion ''  Sapienii  consilio,**  et  les  autres  docur 
ments  pontificaux,  Paris,  1910. 

Ctfrian:  H.  Koch,  Cyprian  und  der  rdmische 
Primat,  Eine  birchen-  und  dogmengeschicht- 
liche  Studie,  Leipsic,  1910. 

Ctbjij  of  Alexandria:  A.  Struckmann,  Die  Eur 
charistidehre  des  heUigen  CyriU  von  Alex- 
andrien,  Paderbom,  1910. 

Dante:  W.  M.  Rossettd,  Dante  and  Lis  Convito. 
A  Study  with  Translations,  London,  1910. 

Dennet,  J.:  See  above,  Chubch. 

DocTBiNE,  HiBTORT  OF:    C.  Giiignebert,  U6volvr 
turn  des  dogmes,  Paris,  1910. 
O.  Ritschl,  Dogmengeschichte  des  Proiestantis- 
mus,  Leipsic,  1908. 

Druids:  G.  Coffey,  Intercourse  of  Oavl  with  Ireland 
Before  the  First  Century,  London,  1910. 

Easter:  The  Book  of  Easter,  with  an  Introduction 
by  W.  C.  Doane,  New  York,  1910. 

Eastern  Church:  Margaret  G.  Dampier,  Organs 
ization  of  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Churches, 
London,  1910. 

EcxHARDT,  M.:  Meister  Eckhardt's  Sermons,  Eng. 
transl.  by  C.  Field,  London,  1910. 

Eotpt:  E.  a.  W.  Budge,  The  Liturgy  of  Funerary 
Offerings,  London,  1910;  idem.  The  Book  of 
tne  Opening  of  the  Mouth,  2  vob.,  London, 
1910. 

V.  Ennoni,  La  Religion  de  VEgypte  ancienne, 
Paris,  1910. 

J.  lieblieu,  Recherches  sur  Vhistoire  et  la  civil- 
isation de  r ancienne  agypte,  Leipsic,  1910; 
idem,  Hieroglyphisches  NamenwOrterbuch, 
Leipsic,  1910. 

Egyptian  Exploration  Fund:  Oxyrhynchos  Pan 
vyrit  part  VII.,  ed.  A.  S.  Hunt,  with  Trans- 
lations and  Notes,  London,  1910. 

Elam:  G.  HQsing,  Die  Sprache  Elams,  Breslau, 
1908. 

England,  Church  of:  C.  Bastide,  L^Anglicanisme, 
rSglise  d*Angleterre,  son  histoire  et  son  cnivre, 
la  diffusion  de  Vanglicanisme,  Saint  Blaise, 
1909. 

N.  N.  Bond,  The  Earnest  Churchman,  being 
Enqland*s  R^y  to  the  Pretensions  of  Rome 
ana  Dissent,  London,  1910. 

J.  H.  Bum,  T?te  Struggle  trith  Puritanism, 
London,  1910. 

C.  S.  Carter,  The  English  Church  in  the  Sevens 
teenth  Century,  London,  1910. 

W.  L.  P.  Cox,  The  Church  of  England  as  Catho- 
lic and  Reformed:  an  Exposition  and  an 
Eirenicon,  London,  1910. 

A.  C.  Headlam,  History,  Authority,  and  Tho- 
doay,  London,  1910. 

A.  Plummer,  The  Church  of  England  in  the 
Eighteenth  CerUury,  London,  1910. 

R.  Gi.  Usher,  The  Reconstruction  of  the  English 
Church,  New  York,  1910. 


Enlightenment:  J.  G.  Hibben,  The  Philosophy  of 
the  Enlightenment,  New  York,  1910. 

Erasmus:  Erasmus  Desiderius,  Opus  epistolarum 
Desiderii  Erasmi  Roterdamx;  denuo  reco^ 
nitum  et  auctum  per  P.  S.  Allen,  vol.  u., 
1614-17,  London  and  New  York,  1910. 

Ethics:  E.  Dilrr,  GrundzUge  der  Ethik,  Heidelberg, 
1909. 
B.  Rand,  The  Classical  Moralists.  Selections 
from  the  Great  Authors  in  the  History  of 
Ethics  from  Socrates  to  Martineau,  London, 
1910. 

Eucharist:  M.  Goguel,  L'Eucharistie  des  origines 
d  Justin  Martyr,  Paris,  1910. 

A.  Struckmann,  Die  Eucharistielehre  des  heUi- 
gen  CyriU  von  Alexandrien,  Paderbom,  1910. 

EusEBius  OF  CiESAREA:  EpistidcB,  Pars  I.,  Epis- 
tuL(B  I.-LXX.,  ed.  I.  Hilberg,  Vienna  and 
Leipsic,  1910. 

EuTY cuius  of  Alexandria:  Anrudes,  in  CSCO, 
vol.  vii.,  part  2,  1909. 

Evolution:  F.  J.  Hall,  Evolution  and  the  Fall, 
New  York,  1910. 

Exegesis:  W.  H.  K.  Soames,  Old  Theology.  An 
Attempt  to  Expound  some  of  the  Difficult  or 
Obscure,  or  Misunderstood  Texts,  Passages, 
and  Expressions  in  the  New  Testament,  Lon- 
don, 1910. 

Ftsthos:  J.  Lemaitre,  FSn&an,  Paris,  1910. 

Fowler,  C.  H.  :  Patriotic  Orations;  prepared  for 
Publication  by  his  Son  C.  H.  Fowler,  Intro- 
duction by  J.  W.  Hill,  New  York,  1910. 

Francis,  Saint,  of  Assisi:  A.  Bailly,  The  Divine 
Minstrels;  a  Narrative  of  the  Life  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi  with  his  Companions,  New 
York,  1910. 

B.  Berenson,  A  Sienese  Painter  of  the  Francis- 
can Legend,  New  York,  1910  (the  painter  is 
Stefano  Sassetta,  and  his  subject  was  St. 
Francis). 

Freemasons:  Fratemalism  and  the  Church:  by  a 
Devotee  to  both,  Dowagiac,  Mich.,  1910. 

French  Revolution:  P.  Pisani,  Utglise  de  Paris 
et  la  revolution,  Paris,  1909. 

Fry,  E.:  Georgina  K.  Lewis,  Elizabeth  Fry,  Lon- 
don, 1910. 

George,  St.  :  C.  S.  Hulst,  St.  George  of  Cappadocia 
in  Legend  and  History,  London,  1910. 

Gnosticism:  F.  Haase,  see  above,  under  Barde- 

SANES. 

Gospel  and  Gospels:   B.  Bonkamp,  Zur  Evange- 
lienfrage,  Mtinster,  1910. 
V.  H.  Stanton,  The  Gospels  as  Historical  Docu- 
ments, part  2,  The  Synoptic  Gospels,  London, 
1910. 

Gregory  VII.:  A.  H.  Mathew,  The  Life  and  Times  of 
Hildd>rand,  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  London,  1910. 

Hall,  A.  C.  A.:   The  Apostolic  Ministry;  a  Charge 
.  .  .  with  Notes  and  Appendices,  New  York, 
1910. 

Harmonies:  J.  M.  Thompson,  The  Synoptic  Gos- 
pels arranged  in  Parallel  Columns,  New  York, 
1910. 

Headlam,  A.  C:  See  above,  England,  Church  of. 

Hebrews,  Epistle  to:    B.  Weiss,  Der  Htbr&er- 
brief  in  zeitgeschichtlicher  Beleuchtung,  Leip- 
sic, 1910. 
E.  C.  Wickham,  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
With  IrUroduckon  and  Notes,  London,  1910. 
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Hboel:  McTaggart,  A  CommerUary  on  Hegel*8 
Logic,  London,  1910. 

Hellenism:  A.  Deissmann,  Die  Urgeschichte  dea 
Christentunu  im  Lichie  der  Spractrforachung, 
Tabingen,  1910. 

Henson,  H.  H.:  Weatmi'nster  Sermons,  London, 
1910. 

Herbert,  G.:  E.  S.  Buchanan,  George  Herbert^ 
Melodist  (1593-1633),  London,  1910. 

Hbxateuch:  B.  D.  Erdmans,  AlUestamentliche 
Studien,  III.,  D<i8  Buck  Exodus,  Giessen, 
1910. 

A.  F.  Puukko,  Dcts  DeuJteronomium,  Leipsic, 
1910. 

J.  Skinner,  Genesis,  in  the  IntemtUional  Crit- 
ical Commentary,  New  York,  1910. 

Holiness:  See  above,  Beet,  J.  A. 

Holy  Spirit:  E.  B.  Spurein,  The  Work  and  Fruits 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  London,  1910. 

HTiCNOLOdT:  G.  M.  Dreves,  Ein  Jahrtausend 
IcUeinischer  HymnenbUdung,  Eine  BlUtenlese 
aus  den  Analecta  Hymnica,  Leipsic,  1910. 

Idealism:   H.  Jones,  Idealism  as  a  Practical  Creed, 
Glasgow,  1910. 
A.  Upward,  The  New  World,  New  York,  1910. 

Immortalitt:  G.  BjSrklund,  Death  and  Resurrec- 
tion from  the  Point  of  View  of  the  Cell  Theory, 
Chicago,  1910. 

A.  M.  Crane,  A  Search  after  Ultimate  Truth; 
the  divine  P^ection  inhererU  in  Man  and  in 
all  Creation,  Boston,  1910. 

H.  Flunk,  Modem  Light  on  Immortality,  Lon- 
don, 1910. 

G.  Heinzelmann,  Der  Begriff  der  Seele  und  die 
Idee  der  Unstisrblichkeit  bei  Wilhelm  Wundt, 
Tabingen,  1910. 

J.  B.  Hunt,  Existence  after  Death,  Applied  by 
Science,  London,  1910. 

India:  H.  Oldenburg,  Aus  dem  alien  Indien.  Drei 
Aufs&tze  Hber  den  Buddhismus  AUindische 
Dtchtung  und  Geschichtschreibung,  Berlin, 
1910. 

Indians  of  North  America,  Missions  to  the: 
T.   J.   Campbell,   Pioneer  Priests  of  North 
America,  164^-1710,  vols.,  i.-ii..  New  York, 
1910. 
Note  also  Hughes,  un  'er  jEscirrs,  below. 

Infallibility:  J.  A.  Beckett,  Papal  Infallibility 
in  the  Light  of  Holy  Scripture  and  History, 
London,  1910. 

Inspiration:  J.  Orr,  Revelation  and  Inspiration, 
London  and  New  York,  1910. 

Ireland:   D.  A.  Chart,  Ireland,  from  the  Union  to 
Catholic    Emancipation,    1800-29,    London, 
1910. 
G.  B.  O'Connor,  Stuart  Ireland:   Catholic  and 

Puritan,  Dublin,  1910. 
C.  Plummer,  VitoB  sanctorum  Hibemice  partim 
hadenus  ineditce  adfdem  codicum  manuscrip- 
torum  recognovit  prolegomenis  notis  indicHms 
instruxit,  2  vols.,  New  York,  1910. 

Isaiah:  Isaiah  I -XXXIX.,  ed.  C.  H.  Thomson 
and  J.  Skinner,  London,  1910. 

Israel,  History  of:  A.  T.  Abemethy,  The  Jew  a 
Negro:  being  a  Study  of  the  Jewish  Ancesfry 
from  an  impartial  Standpoint,  Moravian 
Falls,  N.  C,  1910. 
A.  Albrecht,  Israel  und  Aegypten.  Die  poli- 
tisehen  Beziehungen  der  KOrnge  von  Israel  und 
Juda  su  den  Pharaanenf  Leipsic,  1910. 


Israel,  History  of:  M.   Harris,   Modem  Jewish 

History  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  Russian 

Exodus,  New  York,  1910. 
C.  F.  Lehman-Haupt,  Israel.    Seine  Geschichte 

im   Rahmen   der   Wdtgeschichte,    TObingen, 

1910. 
A.  Lewin,  Geschichte  der  badischen  Juden  sett 

der  Regierung  Karl  Friedrichs  (1738-1909), 

Carlsruhe,  1909. 
J.  B.  Shearer,  Hdfrew  Institutions,  Social  and 

Civil,  Richmond,  Va.,  1910. 
L.  Simon,  Aspects  of  the  Hdfrew  Genius.     A 

Volume  of  Essays  on  Jewish  Literature  and 

Thought,  London,  1910. 
R.  Weill,  Le  Siiour  des  Isradites  au  disert  et 

le  Sinai  dans  la  relation  primitive,  V&volvxion 

du  texte  biblique  et  la  tradition  christiano- 

moderne,  Paris,  1910. 

Ives,  L.  S.  :  M.  de  L.  Haywood,  Lives  of  the  Bishops 
of  North  Carolina  from  the  Establishment  of 
the  Episcopate  in  that  State  down  to  the  Di- 
vision of  the  Diocese,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  1910. 

Jessup,  H.  H.:  Fifty-three  years  in  Syria,  2  vols., 
New  York,  1910. 

Jesuttb:    T.  a.  Hughes,  History  of  the  Society  of 

Jesus  in  North  America,  Documents:  vol.  i.  pt. 

2:  nos.  141-224, 1606-1838,  Cleveland,  1910. 

H.  Stoeckius,  Forschungen  zur  Lebensordnung 

der  GeseUschaft  Jesu  im  16  Jdhrhundert,  I., 

Ordensangehdrige  und  Exteme,  Munich,  1910. 

Note  also  (JampbeU,  under  Indians  of  North 

America,  above. 

Jesus  Christ:  A.  Schweitzer,  The  Quest  for  the 
Historical  Jesus;  a  critical  Study  of  its  Prog- 
ress from  Reimarus  to  Wrede,  New  York, 
1910. 

W.  B.  Selbie,  Aspeds  of  Christ,  London,  1910. 

H.  L.  Strack,  Jesus,  die  H&retiker  und  die 
Christen  nach  den  dlteren  jUdischen  Angaben, 
Leipsic,  1910. 

Jesus  Christ,  Pictures  and  Images  of:  E.  von 
DobschOtz,  ChristusbUder.  Untersuchungen 
zur  christlichen  Legende,  Leipsic,  1910. 

Jesus  Christ,  Threefold  Office  of:  N.  Dimock, 
Our  One  Priest  on  High;  or  the  Present  Sacer- 
dotal Function  of  Christ  in  Heaven;  what  it  is 
not  and  wfiat  it  is.  New  York,  1910. 

Joel:  A.  C.  Gaebelein,  The  Prophet  Jod;  an  Ex- 
position, New  York,  1910. 

John  the  Apostle:  J.  Culross,  John,  Whom  Jesus 

Loved,  London,  1910. 
M.  Goguel,  Les  Sources  du  ricit  johannique  de 

la  passion,  Paris,  1910. 
M.  Lepin,  La  Vcdeur  historique  du  quatribme 

^vangile,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1910. 

Julius  Africanus,  Sextus:  W.  Reichardt,  Die 
Brief e  des  Sextus  Julius  Africanus  an  Arts- 
tides  und  Origines,  in  TU,  xxxiv.  3,  Leipsic, 
1910. 

Kingdom  of  God:  J.  Denney,  The  Church  and 
the  Kingdom,  London,  1910. 

Kittel,  R.:  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  2  Band, 
Das  VoUc  in  Kanaan,  2d  ed.,  Gotha,  1909; 
idem.  Die  aUtestamerUliche  Wissenschaft  in 
ihren  vnchtigsten  Ergthnissen  mit  Beruck- 
sichtigung  des  Religionsunterrichts  darge- 
stellt,  Leipsic,  1910. 

Lewu,  a.  H.:  Spiritual  Sabbathism,  Plainfield, 
N.  J.,  1910. 

Lombards:  C.  Blasel,  Die  WanderzUge  der  Lango- 
barden,  Breslau,  1909. 
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Lord's  Prater:  See  above,  Aked,  C.  F. 

Lord's  Supper:  N.  Dimock,  The  Doctrine  of  the 
Lord*8  Supper;  with  an  Appendix  on  the 
Augmentation  Theory,  New  York,  1910. 

Los  VON  Rom:  A.  Robertson,  The  Papal  Congueet: 
lUdy'e  Warning  "  Wake  up  John  Bull," 
London,  1910. 

McChetne,  R.  M.:  J.  C.  Smith,  Robert  Murray 
McCheyne,  London,  1910. 

McLaren,  A.:  Philippians,  Cotoseians,  I  and II 
Theseolomans,  and  I  Timothy,  London,  1910. 

Magic:  J.  Cumbarieu,  La  Mueioue  et  la  magie. 
Etude  8ur  lee  originea  poputaire  de  Vart  mur 
eical,  eon  influence  et  sa  fonction  dans  lee 
eocUtiis,  Pans,  1909. 

Mani,  Manicheans:  A.  von  Le  Cog,  Exploration 
archiologigue  d  Tour/an,  Paris,  1910. 

Marcus  Aurelius:  F.  W.  Bussell,  Marcus  Aurdius 
and  the  Later  Stoics,  Edinburgh,  1910. 

Mart:  CSCO,  Scriptores  cethiopid,  series  I.,  vol. 
VII.  Apocrypha  de  B,  Aiaria  virgins,  ed.  M. 
Chaine,  LeifNsic,  1909. 

Medo-Persia:  F.  H.  Weissbach,  Die  KeUinsckriften 
der  Achdmeniden  und  Seieukiden,  Leipsic, 
1910. 

Melanchthon:  N.  M Oiler,  Philipp  Melanchthons 
letzte  Lebenstage,  Heimganq  und  BestaUung 
nach  den  gleicmeitigen  Benchten  der  Witten- 
berger  Professoren,  1910. 

Methodists:  Wesley's  Veterans:  Lives  of  Early 
Methodist  Preachers  Told  by  themselves,  2 
vols.,  London,  1910. 

Meter,  F.  B.:  At  the  Gates  of  the  Dawn,  London, 
1910. 

Missions  to  the  Heathen:  W.  E.  and  M.  T. 
Gardner,  Winners  of  the  World  during  Twenty 
Centuries.  A  Story  and  Study  of  missionary 
Efforts  from  the  Time  of  Paul  to  the  present 
Day,  London,  1910. 

S.  L.  and  E.  L.  Gulick,  Oudine  Studies  of  the 
Growth  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  Boston,  1910. 

J.  C.  Lambert,  Missionary  Heroes  in  Oceania, 
London,  1910. 

J.  P.  Lilley,  The  Victory  of  the  Gospel.  A  Sur- 
vey of  v^orld-wide  Evangelism,  London,  1910. 

R.  H.  Maiden,  Foreign  Missions:  Being  a 
Study  of  Some  Prindnles  and  Methods  in 
the  Expansion  of  the  Cnristian  Church,  Lonr 
don,  1910. 

T.  Moscrop,  The  Kingdom  without  Frontiers: 
A  Missionary  Survey,  London,  1910. 

J.  Richter,  A  History  of  Protestant  Missions  in 
the  Near  East,  London  and  New  York,  1910. 

C*  H.  Robinson,  The  Interpretation  of  the  Char" 
Oder  of  Christ  to  nonrChristian  Races;  an 
Apology  for  Christian  Missions,  New  York, 
1910. 

R.  E.  Speer,  Christianity  and  the  Nations,  New 
York  and  Chicago,  1910. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Wilson,  The  Expansion  of  Christian- 
ity: a  Study  in  religious  History,  London, 
1910. 

MriHRA,  Mithraism:   A.  Dieterich,  Eine  Mithras' 
Litwrgie,  2d  ed.,  Leipsic^  1910. 


Moab:  G.  Robinson  Lees,  Life  and  Adventures  be- 
yond Jordan,  New  York,  1909. 

Modbbkibm:  C.  Beaurredon,  Le  Modernisms  ou  les 

bases  de  la  foi,  Paris,  1910. 
T.  Engert,  Ika  Alte  Testament  im  Liehte  mo- 

demistischrkatholischer  Wissenschaft,  Munich, 

1910. 
Letters  to  his  Holiness,  Pope  Pius  X.,  by  a  Mod- 

emist,  Chicago,  1910. 

Mohammed:  Baij  Nath  Sinsh,  Letters  from  a  Sufi 
Teacher  Treating  of  me  Philosophy  of  Idam 
and  Consisting  &f  English  Translation  of  Ex- 
tracts from  the  Persian  Book  entitled  "  Mak- 
tubdt-^-Sadi,"  an  old  Sufistic  Work,  Benares, 
1909. 
T.  N6ldeke,  Geschichte  des  Qorans,  part  1, 
Ud>er  den  Ursprung  des  Qorans,  Leipsic, 
1909. 

Mohammedans,  Missions  to:  A.  Thomson,  Crur 
saders  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  or  the  Chris- 
tian Missionary  and  the  Muslim,  kd.  W.  A. 
Rice,  London,  1910. 

Molinos.  M.  db:  Extracts  from  the  Spiritual  Guide, 
ed.  and  compiled  by  R.  Y.  Lynn,  London, 
1909. 

Monasticism:  Tfie  Life  of  an  Enclosed  Nun.  By  a 
Mother  Superior,  Ix)ndon,  1910. 

Mormons:  J.  H.  Evans,  One  Hundred  Years  of 
Mormonism;  a  History  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  from  1806-1906, 
Salt  Lake  Gty,  1910;  idem,  BxHh  of  Mar- 
monism  in  Picture:  Scenes  and  Incidents  in 
early  Church  History  from  Photographs,  Nar- 
ratives and  Notes,  Salt  Lake  City,  1910. 

Moses:  M.  Fluegel,  Exodus,  Moses  and  the 
Decalogue  legislation;  the  central  Doctrine 
and  regulative  Organum  of  Mosaism,  Balti- 
more, 1910. 

Moui;roN,  W.  F. :  See  above,  Findlat. 

Mtsticism:  J.  MOhlethaler,  Die  Mystik  bei  Schopenn 
hauer,  Berlin,  1910. 

Mtthologt:  Florence  V.  Farmer,  Nature  Myths  of 
Many  Lands,  New  York,  1910. 
Symbolism  of  the  Bible  and  of  Ancient  Literor 
ture  Generally.  Being  a  Study  in  Compara- 
tive Mythology.  By  34  Expectans,  2  vols., 
Calcutta,  1910. 

Naturalism:  C.  R.  Chapman,  Naturalism  and  the 
Church,  Boston,  1910. 

Negro:  W.  Archer,  Through  Afro-America,  New 
York,  1910. 
W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  Efforts  for  Social  Betterment 
among  Negro  Americans;  Report  of  a  special 
Study  made  at  Atlanta  Universitu  under  the 
Patronage  of  the  Trustees  of  the  John  F.  Slater 
Fund;  together  with  the  Proceedings  of  the 
14th  annual  Conference  for  the  Study  of  Negro 
Problems,  held  at  Atlanta  University  on  Tues- 
day, May  e4th,  1909,  Atlanta,  1910. 

Obsterlet,  W.  O.  E.:  The  Jewish  Doctrine  of 
Mediation,  London,  1910. 

Organization  op  Christianitt:  J.  A.  Kern,  A 
Study  of  Christianity  as  Organized,  its  Ideas 
and  Forms,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  1910. 
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Bardenhewer,  O.:  namml  by  the  pope  apoetolic 
prothonotary,  1910. 

Beer,  G.:  became  ordinanrprofessor  of  Old  Testa- 
ment at  Heidelberg,  1909. 

Benham,  W.:  d.  at  London,  July  30,  1910. 

BossE,  F.:  became  first  librarian  in  the  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  Library  at  Posen,  1909. 

BowNE,  B.  P.:  d.  at  Brookline,  Mass.,  Apr.  1,  1910. 

BuDDE,  K.  F.  C. :  chosen  rector  of  the  University 
of  Marburg  for  1910-11. 

BuDER,  p.  VON :  retired  from  active  duties,  1910. 

Clemen,  C.  C:  became  extraordinary  professor  of 
comparative  religion  and  philosophy  of  religion 
at  Bonn,  1910. 

Cobb,  H.  N.:  d.  at  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  Apr.  17, 1910. 

Conder,  C.  R.  :  d.  at  Cheltenham  (96  m.  w.n.w.  of 
London),  England,  Feb.,  1910. 

Day,  C.  O.  :  d.  at  Andover,  Mass.,  Apr.  5,  1910. 

Deutsch,  S.  M.:  d.  at  Berlin,  Germany,  July  3, 
1909. 

DoBSCHUETz,  E.  A.  A.  O.  A.  von:  became  profes- 
sor of  New-Testament  exegesis  at  Breslau, 
1910. 

DuBBB,  J.  H.:  d.  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Apr.  1,  1910. 

Duchesne,  L.:  Elected  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  1910 


Feine,  p.  :  became  professor  of  New  Testament  at 
Halle,  1910. 

Grbwino,  K.  M.  N.  J. :  became  professor  of  chim;h 
histoiy  at  MOnster,  1909. 

GuNKEL,  J.  F.  H.:  became  professor  of  01d-Te&- 
tament  exegesis  at  Giessen,  1907. 

Hammond,  E.  P.:  d.  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  Aug.  14, 
1910. 

Harnack,  K.  G.  a.:  retired  from  editorial  staff  of 
Theologische  Liter aturzeUunQf  1910. 

Holtzmann,  H.  J.:  d.  at  Baden-Baden  Aug.  4, 
1910. 

James,  W.:  d.  at  Chocorua,  N.  H.,  Aug.  26,  1910. 

Jebsup,  H.  H.  :  d.  at  Beirut,  Syria,  Apr.  28,  1910. 

Jordan,  H.  S.  A.:  became  extraordinary  professor 
of  church  history  and  patristics  at  Erlangen, 
1907. 

Kautzsch,  E.  F.:  d.  at  HaUe  May  9,  1910. 

Kropatschek,  F.:  became  professor  of  systematic 
theology  at  Breslau,  1907. 

LoEHR,  M. :  became  professor  of  the  Old  Testament 
at  Konigsberg,  1909. 

LoiBT,  A.  F.:  became  professor  of  the  history  of  re- 
ligions. College  of  France,  Paris,  1909. 

McLaren,  A. :  d.  at  Edinburgh  May  5,  1910. 

Merrill,  S.:  d.  at  Fruitvale,  Cal.,  Jan.  22,  1909. 


ADDENDA  ET  CORRIGENDA 


Vol.  i.,  p.  103,  col.  2,  line  1:  Read  "  Concorrezani  " 
for  "  Concorezenses." 

Vol.  i.,  p.  248,  col.  2,  line  19  from  bottom:  Add 
"  and  Succession,  Apostolic." 

Vol.  i.,  p.  276,  col.  2,  line  9:  Add  "  See  Paul  the 
Apostle,  I.,  1,  §  1." 

Vol.  ii.,  p.  52,  col.  2:  Insert  "  Benoel,  Ernst 
Gottlieb.  See  Tuebingen  School,  The 
Older." 

Vol.  ii.,  p.  57,  col.  1,  line  26  from  bottom:  Read 
"  1887  "  for  "  1897." 

Vol.  ii.,  p.  59,  col.  2,  line  26:   Read  "  Sevres  "  for 


.,  p.  oy, 
"  Paris. 

Vol.  ii.,  p.  144,  col.  1,  Kne  38:  Read  "  Notker  6" 
for  "  Notker  4." 

Vol.  iii.,  p.  37,  col.  1,  line  18  from  bottom:  Read 
"  Choreutffi  "  for  "  Chorenta." 

Vol.  iii.,  p.  145,  col.  2:  Insert  "  Clericis  Laicos. 
See  Boniface  VIII." 

Vol.  iv.,  p.  163,  col.  2,  Une  34:  Read  "  28  "  for 
"25";  ib.,  line  22  from  bottom:  Read 
"  Time,  Biblical  Reckoninq  op  "  for 
"  Chronology." 

Vol.  v.,  p.  9,  col.  1,  line  23  from  bottom:  Read 
"  Shedd  "  for  "  Stead." 

Vol.  v.,  p.  52,  col.  2,  line  9  from  bottom:  Read 
^*  Feb.  10,  1900  "  for  "  Blay  4,  1896  ";  ib., 


line  4  from  bottom:    Read  "  1847-49  "  for 
"  1847." 

Vol.  v.,  p.  53,  col.  1,  line  9  from  bottom:  Read 
"  Boston  "  for  "  Philadelphia  ";  ib.,  line  8 
from  bottom:  Read  "  Philadelphia "  for 
"  in  the  same  city." 

Vol.  v.,  p.  321,  col.  2,  line  2  from  bottom:  Read 
"  Limburg  "  for  "  Limbursch." 

Vol.  v.,  p.  345,  col.  2,  lines  29-30:  Read  "  Lutherans, 
tne  article  Lutherans,  at  the  end "  for 
**  home  mission  .  .  .  Mission." 

Vol.  v.,  p.  466,  col.  2,  lines  12-14:  Read  "or  what 
may,  more  correctly,  be  called  their  forensic 
or  'judicial '  sense,  that  is  putting  ..." 

Vol.  vi.,  p.  23,  col.  1 :  Insert  "  International 
Apostolic  Holiness  Union.  See  Miscel- 
laneous Religious  Bodies,  13." 

Vol.  vi.,  p.  68,  col.  2,  Une  14:  Read  "  Paleario  "  for 
"  Palerio." 

Vol.  vi.,  p.  163,  col.  2,  upper  boxhead:  Read 
*^  Luke  "for  "John." 

Vol.  vi.,  p.  485,  col.  1:  Insert  "  Light,  Friends  of. 
See    Free    Congregations   in    Germany, 

§1." 

Vol.  viii.,  p.  91,  col.  1 :  Insert:  "  Nazarene,  Church 
of  the.  See  Pentecostal  Church  of  thb 
Nazabsnb." 


LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


Abbreviations  in  common  use  or  self-evident  are  not  included  here.     For  additional  information  con- 
cerning the  works  listed,  see  vol.  1.,  pp.  viii.-zz.,  and  the  appropriate  articles  in  the  body  of  the  work. 


^^^ 1      1876  aqq..  vol.  53.  1907 

Adv advenuB,     iJj^anBt " 


American   Journal    cf  PhUotoov,    Balti- 
more, 1880  sqq. 
M  rm  J  American  JawnuA  cf  TheaHogy,  Chicago, 

-^^ ^      1897  sqq. 

Archiv  far  kaAolieeheB  KirehenredUt 
Innsbruck,  1867-61,  Maini.  1872  sqq. 

^  Archiv  far  Litteratur-  und  KvixKeng*' 
•ehiehU  dee  MiUdaUere,  Fxciburg,  1886 
•qq. 

Am Amerioan 


AJP. 


AKR. 


AMA. 


ANF. 


Alhandtungen  der  MUnchener  Akademie, 

Munich,  1763  sqq. 
Ante-Nicene   Fathen.    Amerioaa    edition 
by  A.  Cleveland  Coze,  8  vols,  and  in- 
dex, Buffalo,  1887;    vol.  iz.,  ed.  Allan 
.     Menxies,  New  York,  1897 

Apoc ApocryphiL  apocryphal 

Apol Apoiogia,  Apolooy 

Arab Arabic 

Aram Aramaic 

art. article 

Art.  Schmal Schmalkald  Articles 

Ada  eandorum,  ed.  J.  BoUand  and  othen, 
Antwerp,  1643  sqq. 


ASB, 


Mo%M  Ada  eandorum  ordtnie  S.  BenedieH,  ed. 

-^^ 1     J.  Mabillon.  9  vols.,  Paris,  1668-1701 

Assyr Assyrian 

A.T AUee  Teeiament,  "  Old  Testament  " 

Aoga.  Con Aunburg  Confession 

aTy Authorised  Version  (of  the  Enidish  Bible) 

Baldwin  i  ^*  ^'^  5**^?^.°*  Diciumarjf  cf  Philoeophy 


Dictionary 

Bardenhewer, 
GeechichU. . 

Bardenhewer, 
Patrolooie.  . 

Bayle, 

Dtetionary. . 

BexLnnger, 
ArehAologie. 


... 


Bingham, 


and  Peyduiogy,  3  vols,  m  4,  New  York, 
1901-05 

O.  Bardenhewer,  Oeechichte  der  aUkirchr- 
Uchen  Litteratur,  2  vols. ,  Freiburg,  1902 

O.  Bardenhewer,  Patrolooie,  2d  ed.,  Frei- 
burg. 1901 

The  Didionary  Hietarical  and  Critical  cf 
<  Mr.  Pder  Bayle,  2d  ed.,  6  vcHb.,  London, 
1734-38 

L  Bensinger,  HebriUeAe  Archdologie,  2d 
ed.,  Fraburg,  1907 

J.    Bingham,    Originee    eedeeiaaticcB,    10 


Bouquet,  RecueU- 


Bower,  Popee. 


•gg;;^  \    vols,  London.  1708-22;    new  ed,,  Ox- 

Ongiiue ]     ford,  1866 

M.  Bouquet,  ReeueH  dee  hietoriene  dee 
Gavlee  ei  de  la  France,  continued  by 
various  hands.  23  vols..  Paris.  1738-76 
Archibald  Bower,  Hietory  of  the  Popee 
.  .  .  to  1768,  continued  by  8.  H.  Cox, 
3  vols.,  Philadelphia.  1845-47 
i^^»  \Bapliti   Quarterly   Review,    Philadelphia, 

'^'^ 1      1867  sqq. 

BRO See  Jaff^ 

Cant Canticles,  Song  of  Solomon 

cap caput,  "  chapter  " 

f\.ini^     A  ^t^^»  ( R*  Ceillier,  nietoitB  dee  auteure  eacrie  et 
^^  Aiitoio^*  J     tcdieiattiquee,    16  vols,   in   17,   Paris. 

•^^^ \     1858-69 

Ckron Chronicon,  **  Chronicle  " 

I  Chron. I  Chronicles 

II  Chron II  Chronicles 


fjwry  SCoTpue  inBcriptionuim  Qracarum,  Berlin, 

^-'^ 1826  sqq. 

ffjT  .  Corpue  inecrij^ionum  Latinarum,  B«rlin, 

^jo  j  Corpue  inecripHonum  SemiHcarum,  Paris, 


.oodez 

cod,  Theod codex  Theodoeianue 

CoL Epistle  to  the  Colofliians 

eol.,  cols. column,  columns 

Conf Confeaeionea,  "  Confessions  " 

I  Cor First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 

n  Cor Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 

COT See  Schrader 

j  The  Churdi  Quarterly  Review,   London, 

1     1875  sqq. 


CQR. 


i  Corpus   reformatorum,    begun    at   Halle, 

CR -       lo34,  vol.  Irxxix.,  Berhn  and  Leipsic; 

1905  sqq. 
riC.  Creighton.  A  Hietory  of  the  Pavaey 
Creighton,  .     from  the  Cheat  Schiem  to  the  Sack  of 

Papacy Rome,  new  ed.,  6  vols..  New  York  and 

London,  1897 
\  Corpue  acriptorum  Chrietiancrum  oriented 

C8C0 <     Ixum,  ed.  J.  B.  Chabot,  I.  Guidi,  and 

(     others,  Paris  and  Leipeio,  1903  sqq. 
navT  j  Corpue  eeriptorum  eedeeiaeticorum  JjoH- 

^^^^ \     norum,  Vienna,  1867  sqq. 

natrn  3  Corpue  acriptorum  hiatoriai  Byzantin<B,  49 

^^^^ 1     vols..  Bonn,  1828-78 

Currier,  Religioue  j  C.  W.  Currier,  Hietory  of  Rdiffuma  Ordere, 

Orders 1     New  Yorl^  1896 

D Deuteronomist 

Dan Daniel 

J.   Hastings,   Dictionary  of  the  BiUe,  4 
vols,  and  extra  vol.,  Edinburgh  and 
New  York,  1898-1904 
W.  Smith  and  S.  Cheetham.  Dictionary 
cfChrietian  Antiquitiee,  2  vols.,  London, 
1875-80 
;W.  Smith  and  H.  Waoe,   Dictionary  of 
ChrieOan  Biography,  4  vols.,   Boston, 
1877-87 
'  J.  Hastings,  J.  A.  Selbie.  and  J.  C.  Lambert. 
A  Dictumary  of  Chriet  and  Oie  Ooapela,  2 
vols.,  Edinburgh  and  New  York,  1906- 
.     1908 

Deut Deuteronomy 

De  vir,  iU De  tfirie  iUuetribue 

DQQ See  Wattenbach 

L.   Stephen   esid   S.    Lee,    Dictionary  of 

63     vols,     and 
mdon.  1886-1901 


DB. 


DC  A 


DCB 


DCQ, 


DNB. 


National 


Biography,     63 
supplement  3  vols.,  Loi 


ru4«...  r^*m^^..^  I  8.  R.  Driver,  Ininduetion  to  tke  Literature 
Dnver,  /ntrodtic- )     gf  the   Old   Teetament,  10th   ed..  New 
*^^ '     York,  1910 


E. Elohist 

^T.  K.  Cheyne  and  J.  S.  Black,  Bncydo- 
padia  BiHica,  4  vols.,  London  and 
^9w  York.  1899-1903 

SecL Eedeeia,  "Church";    ecdeeiaeticue,  '*eo- 

desiastical " 

Ecdes Ecdesiastes 

Ecolus Ecelesiasticus 

ed edition;  edidit,  **  edited  by  " 

Eph Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 

Epiet Bpiatala,  EpiatolcB,  "  Epistle,'' "  Epistles  " 

E!rsch  and  Gru-  ( J.  S.  E!rsch  and  J.  G.  Gruber.  Augemeine 
ber.    Encyklo-  \     BncykiopQdie   der    Wiaaenadtaflen   und 

pOdie (     KUnete,  Leipsic.  1818  sqq. 

E.  V English  versions  (of  the  Bible) 

Ex Exodus 

Esek Esekiel 

fasc fasciculus 

Fr French 

-B*^.i^«i«k    vn     JJ*    Friedrich,    Kirchengeachichte   Deutaehr 
I'-nednch,  KD..^     ^^^^  g vols.,  Bamberg,  1867-69 

Gal Epistle  to  the  Galatians 

n.».-    jQ.^*^.        ( P*  B.  Gams,  Seriee   epiecoporum  ecdeeim 

^-.  .„j  H.,^-,  i  H.  Gee  and  W.  J.  Hardy,  Documente 
n^iJS^^'1  lUuetraHve  of  Engliah  Churdi  Hietory, 
DocumenU,..^     London,  1896 

Germ German 

QQj^  J  OoUingieche  Odehrte  Aneeigen,  G5ttingen, 

~    Gibbon,   Hietory  of  the  Dedine  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ed.  J.  B. 
Bury,  7  vols.,  London,  1896-1900 
Qk. .Greek, 

^C.  Gross.  The  Sourcee  and  Literature  cf 
S^jAitn  Hietory  ...  to  I486,  London, 

Hab Habakkuk 

Haddan  and  f^  ^*  Haddan  and  W.  Stubbs,  C(mne%le 
^^^1^  /^.«  J  o,nd  EedeeiaaHcai  Documenta  Relating 
^bbs,  Caun-i      ^  q^^  Britain  and  Ireland,  8  vols.. 


Gibboi 
and 


n,    Dedine  S*^' 
FaU ^     j 


em,. 


Oxford,  1869-78 


LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


Har 

Hag  ... . 
Harduin, 
eUia. . . 


Cor^ 


HmmAck^  Dogma' 

Harnaok,  LUUror 
tur 

Hauok,  KD    . . . 


Hauck-Henoc, 
RE, 


Refers  to  patristic  works  on  heresies  or 

heretics,  TertuIUan's  I>e  vrtBaeripUone, 

the    Pto9    AotrsMM    of    IreiuBtis,    the 

Panarion  of  Epiphanlns,  etc. 

Hasgai 

J.    Harduin,    ConeUiorum    coXUttio  rvia 

maxima,  12  vols.,  Paris.  1715 
A.  Hamack,  HtBtory  c/  Dogma  .  .  .  from 
the  5d  Oerman  eaUion^  7  vols.,  Boston, 
1805-1000 
A.  Hamack,  OescftieAte  der  alidirUdidun 
LiUeratur  bia  Eu$tbiu§,  2  volt,   in  3, 
Leipeie,  1803-1004 
A.     Hauck,     KirchenoeathicfUe    Deuiadt^ 
lamU,  voL  i,   Leipsio,   1004;    vol.  ii., 
1000;   vol.  iii.,  1006;  vol  iv..  1003 
Roaiendeylopadis  f&r  protutanH»di$  Tke- 
oloffis  und  Kirdia,   founded  by  J.   J. 
Henog.  3d  ed.  by  A  Hauck,  Leipoic, 
1806-1000 

Heb Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 

Hebr Hebrew 

C.  J.  von  Hefelft,  Coneilisfiasso^tdUt.  con- 
tinued by  J.  BergenrOtber,  vols.  L-vi., 
viil-iz.,  Freiburg,  1883-03 
Hetmbucher,  Or-  M.  Heimbucher,  Die  Orden  und  Kongn- 
den  und  Kor^<  qatUmen  der  katholieehen  Kirdie,  2d  ed. 
ffreffationen.  . .  3  vols.,  Paderbom,  1007 
Helyot,  Ordrte  JP.  Helyot.  Htstoinj  dee  ordree  monae- 
Jz^Mti^^  i  fcffM««i  rdtoteux  et  mdttatree,  8  vols., 
fnonaettquea...  j     p,^^  1714-10;  new  ed..  1830-42 

Henderson,  Doe-  ( E.  F.  Henderson,  Select  Hiatoriad  Doeu- 

umenta    (     menta  of  the  Middle  Agea,  London,  1802 

Hist History,  Aisloirs,  hiatoria 

zr.w  ^.^  J  Hiatoria  ecdeaiaaHoa^   ecdeaiat^    *'  Church 

HtaLeed -j      History" 

Horn HomiliOt  homUiai,  **  homily,  homilies  " 

Hoe Hoeea 

Isa. Isaiah 

Ital Italian 

J Jahvist  (Yahwist) 

JA Journal  Aaiaiique,  Paris,  1822  sqq. 

( A  Standard  Bible  DicHonary,  ed.  M.  W.  Ja- 
-<      cobus,  .  .  .  E.  E.  Nourse.  .  .  .  and  A.  C. 
Zenoe,  New  York  and  London.    1000 

Jmtt4.  BRO  \  ^'    ^^^     Bibliotheca    rerum    Oermani- 


Hefele,C<mciIi«f»- . 
geaehidUe. . . . 


Jacobus, 
Dictionary 


Jaff^  Regeata. 
JAOS 


JBL. 


\ 


JB 
JE 


rerum 
oorum,  6  vols.,  Berlin.  1864-73 
P.  Jaff^  Regeata  pontificum  Romanorum 
,  .  ,  ad    annum    1198,    Berlin,    1851; 
2d  ed.,  Leipsic  1881-88 
Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society, 

New  Haven.  1840  sciq. 
Journal  <if  Biblical  ZAterature  and  Exege- 
aia,  first  appeared  as  Journal  of  the 
Society  of  atblieal  Literature  and  Exe- 
tfMis,  Middletown,  1882-88,  then  Boe- 
j.     ton,  1800  sqq. 

\Tha  Jewidi  Encydopedia,  12  vols..  New 
1     York,  1001-06 

j  The  combined  narrative  of  the  Jahvist 
I      (Yahwist)  and  Elohist 

Jer Jeremiah 

Joeephus.  Ant,.\  Fiaviiui,,Joeephus,    "  Antiquities   of   the 

Joeephus,  Apion  .Flavins  Joeephus.  *'  Against  Apion  " 
Joeephus,    Life. . . Life  of  Flavins  Joeephus 
Joeephus,    War. .  .Flavius  Joeephus,  "  The  Jewish  War  " 
Josh   Joshua 

rx»p  jJahrbikher  fOr  proteatanOadte    Theciogie, 

•'^^ 1      Leipsic.  1875  sqq. 

,/%!>  i  The   Jewiah   Quarteriy   Revieu!,    London, 

•'^^ )      1888  sqq. 

wo  A  a  S  Journal  of  the  Royal  Aaiatic  Society,  Lon- 

•^*^^ 1      don.  1834  sqq. 

,mo  \  Journal  of  Theological  Studiea,   London, 

•'^^ 1      1800  sqq. 

Julian,  Hyn^       j  J.   Julian,    A    Dictionary  of  Hymnelogy, 

nology i      revised  edition,  London,  1007 

KAT See  Schrader 

KB See  Schrader 

KD See  Friedrich.  Hauck,  Rettberg 

^  Wetter   und   Wdte'a   Kird^enUxikon,    2d 
ed.,  by  J.  HergenrOther  and  F.  Kaulen, 
12  vols..  Freiburg.  1882-1003 
( G.    KrOger.    Hiatortf  of  Early   Chriatian 
Krtlger.  Hiatory-l      Literature  in  the  Firat  Three  Cerituriea, 

I      New  York.  1807 
-ir*..»K.^k<k,.         i  K.    Krumbacher.    Oeadiiehte   der   byaan- 
^SSS^  .      ■)      '»«»*c'^    Litteratur,    2d    ed.,    Munich. 

i  P.  Labbe.  Sturorum  concUiorum  nova  et 
Labbe,  ConcUia  <      ampliaaima  coUectio,  31  vols.,  Florence 

(      and  Venice.  1760-08 

Lam Lamentations 

T  .^:».»     v^i      \  J.  Lanigan.  Ecdeaiaatical  Hiatory  of  Ire- 
Lani^an.  Eccl.     )      ^^^  ^  ^  ^^^  Century,  4  vols.,  Dub- 

''»" I      lin,  1820 

Lat , .  .Latin,  Latinised 


Lev 


Lorens,  DQQ  . 


Levitieus 

F.   Liehtenbeiger.   BneydopMie  dea 

encaa  rdigieuaaa,  13  vols.,  Paris,  1877- 

1882 
O..  Lorens,    Dmttaehlanda  OeadiidUaquel' 

ten  im  Mittelaller,  3d  ed.  Berlinri887 
LXX The  Septuagint 

I  Mace  I  Maccabees 

II  Mace II  Maccabees 

Mai,    Nova    col-  \  A.    Mai,    Seriptorum   vefervm    nova   ool- 

lectio \     lecHo.  10  vols.,  Rome,  1825-38 

Mai Malachi 

M&nn   Par>mm        J  R-  C.  Mann.   Livea  of  the  Popea  in  the 
Mann.  Popea  . . .  <     ^^^  j^^^^  ^         London.  1002  sqq. 

j  G.     D.     Mansi,     aaruiorum    concUvorvan 
Mansi,  ConcUia .  <     cMedio  novat  31   vols..  Florence  and 

(      Venice,  1728 

Matt Matthew 

Monumenia  Oermania  hiatorica,  ed.  G.  H. 
Pttts  and  others,  Hanover  and  Ber- 
lin, 1826  sqq.  The  following  abbreviar 
tions  are  used  for  the  sections  and 
subsections  of  this  work:  Ant,,  AnHguir- 
tatea,  "  Antiquities  ";  AucL  ant.,  Aue- 
tores  antiquiaaimi,  "  Oldest  Writere  "; 
Chron.  min..  Chronica  minora,  **  Leseer 
Chronicles  ";  Dip.,  Diplomata,  "  Di- 
plomas. Documents ";  Epiat^  Epia- 
kjUB,  ''Lettere";  Gael.  ponL  Rom., 
Oeata  pontijleum  Romanorum,  "  Deeds 
of  the  Popes  of  Rome  ";  Leg.,  Legea, 
'*  Laws  **;  Lib.  de  lite,  LibSi  deSu 
if^  regnum  et  aacerdotium  aceeulorum 
xi,  et  xii.  conaeripti,  "  Books  concerning 
the  Strife  between  the  Civil  and  Eccle- 
siastical Authorities  in  the  Eleventh 
and  Twelfth  Centuries'':  Nee.,  Ne- 
crologia  OermanicB,  "  Necrology  of 
Germany";  PoeL  LaL  avi  Car., 
PoetmLatini  avi  Carolim,  "Latin 
Poets  of  the  Caroline  Time";    Poet. 


MOH 


rer.  Oarm.,  Scriptorea  rerum  Uermani- 
carum.  '*  Writere  on  German  Sub- 
jects '*;  Script,  rer.  Langoh.,  Scriptorea 
rerum  Langobardiearum  et  Italicarum, 
**  Writere  on  Lombard  and  Italian 
Subjects  ";  Script,  rer.  Merov.,  Scrip- 
torea rerum  Merovinpicarum,  "Writere 
on  Merovingian  Subjects  " 

Mio Micah 

fH.  H.  Mibnan,  Hiatory  Tf  Latin  Chria- 
tianity,  Induding  that  of  the  opea  to 
.  .  .  Nicholaa  K..  8  vols.,  x>ndon, 
1860-61 


Milman.  Latin 
Chriatianity  . . 


Mirbt,  QueOen 


\  C.  Mirbt,  QwUen  eur  OeadUchte  dea  Papat- 
tuma  una  dea  rOmiachen  Katholiciamua, 
TQbingen.  1001 
t#zv3  j  J.  P.  Migne,  Patrciogica  curaua  eompleiua, 

^'^ 1      series  Orcsak  162  vols.,  Paris.  1857-66 

wDr  j  J.  P.  Migne,  Patrclogia  curaua  completua, 

^^^ 1      aerieaLatina,  221  vols.,  Paris,  1844-64 

MS.,  MSS Manuscript,  Manuscripts 

Muratori,  Scrip-  j  L.  A.  Muratori,  Rerum  Italicarum  acrip- 
torea I      torea,  28  vols.,  1723-51 

iNeuea  Archiv  der  Oeaelladuift  Mr  ttUere 
deutad^e  Oeachichtakunde,  Hanover. 
1876  sqq. 

Nah Nahum 

n.d. no  date  of  publication 

M— n^.,.    r'ikW.-  \  A.  Neander,  General  Hiatory  of  the  Chria- 

^«  r«Jk£Ir M      «wn  Rdigion  and  Churdi,  6  vols.,  and 

turn  Church. .  ^      ^^^^  Boston,  1872-81 

Neh Nehemiah 

R.   P.   Niceron,   Mhnoirea  pour  aervir  ik 
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SYSTEM  OF  TRANSLITERATION 


The  following  system  of  transliteration  has  been  used  for  Hebrew 


K  =  *  or  omitted  at  the 

T  =  z 

beginning 

of  a 

word. 

n  =  U 

3  =  b 

D  = 

a  =  bh  or  b 

i  =  y 

J  =  g 

3  =  k 

i  =  gh  or  g 

3  =  kh  or  k 

"n  =  d 

i.=i 

1  =  dh  or  d 

D  =  m 

n  =  h 

3  =  n 

)  =  w 

D  =  8 

V 
B 
D 
V 

b 
n 


p 

ph  or  p 

T 
S 

sh 

t 

thort 


The  vowels  are  transcribed  by  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  without  attempt  to  indicate  quantity  or  quality.  Arabic 
and  other  Semitic  languages  are  transliterated  according  to  the  same  system  as  Hebrew.  Greek  is 
written  with  Roman  characters,  the  common  equivalents  being  used. 


KEY  TO  PRONUNCIATION 


(I  tt 


no 


When  the  pronunciation  is  self-evident  the  titles  are  not  respelled ;  when  by  mere  division  and  accen- 
tuation it  can  be  shown  sufficiently  clearly  the  titles  have  been  divided  into  syllables,  and  the  accented 
syllables  indicated. 

iu        as  in  duration 

c=:k     "    "    cat 

ch         "    "    cAurch 

cw  =  qu  as  in  gueen 

dh  m    "  "  the 

f  "  "  /anpy 

g  (hard)  '*  "  ^o 

H  "  "  loc^  (Scotch) 

hw  (wh)  "  "  tofey 


a 

as  in 

sofa 

a 

(1  II 

arm 

a 

U    tl 

at 

ft 

U    It 

fare 

e 

it  II 

pen* 

6 

a  tt 

fate 

• 

1 

II   If 

tin 

! 

II    €t 

machine 

o 

II  tt 

obey 

e 

as 

in 

not 

0 

II 

II 

nor 

u 

tt 

fuU» 

Q 

II 

tt 

rule 

u 

II 

tt 

but 

© 

tt 

tt 

bum 

oi 

tt 

tt 

pine 

QU 

tt 

It 

out 

ei 

tt 

tt 

oil 

itl 

It 

tt 

few 

j  "   "  /aw 


'  In  aooented  syllables  only ;  in  unaccented  syllables  it  approximates  the  sound  of  e  in  over.    The  letter  n,  witli  a  dot 
beneath  it,  indicates  the  sound  of  n  as  in  Ink.    Nasal  n  (as  in  French  words)  is  rendered  n. 
>  In  German  and  French  names  a  approximates  the  sound  of  u  in  dune. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  RELIGIOUS  KNOWLEDGE 


MORALITY,  MORAL   LAW. 

The  Kantian  Basis  ({  1). 

His  Results  ({  2). 

Schleiermacher's  Basis  ({3). 

Relation  of  Morality  to  Moral  Law  ({4)* 

Conclusion  ({  5). 

To  establish  a  clear  distinction  between  these 
terms  and  their  relation  to  one  another,  it  is  best  to 
start  with  the  treatment  of  the  subject  by  Kant 
and    Schleiermacher.      According    to 
I.  The      Kant's  system  of  critical  rationalism, 
JTantian     to   found    morals    on    true    principles 
Basis.       morality  must   be  derived   from  the 
general    conception    of    a    reasonable 
being.    It  must  then  be  developed  as  a  pure  philoso- 
phy or  metaphysics  to  be  applied  to  man.    Previ- 
ous attempts  to  establish  the  principles  of  moral- 
ity failed  either  because  they  were  purely  empirical 
or,  when    rational,    lacked    the    critical    element. 
Kant's    Gruncllegung    zur    Metaphysik    der    Sittcn 
(Riga,  1785)  and  Kritik  der  praJctischen   Vemunft 
(17SS)   contain   his   contribution    to   the   subject. 
Naturally  there  were  systems  of  moral  law  before 
Kant's  time  and  moral  legislators  of  all  kinds,  but 
the  content  of  moral  prescriptions  had  been  de- 
rived from  nature,  custom,  or  arbitrary  will.    Man 
bad  indeed  established  himself  as  deciding  moral 
questions  on  the  basis  of  the  individual  conscience, 
but  Kant  in  his  critical  analysis  of  the  power  of 
reason  first  recognized  the  secret  of  morality.    The 
essence  of  moral  legislation  which  he  discovered 
was  legislation  by  self.    An  act  is  moral  which  the 
will  imposes  upon  itself  in  the  consciousness  that 
tbe  maxim  which  it  is  following  in  any  particular 
case  can  be  erected  into  a  universal  law.    Such  acts 
are  recognized  as  duty  and  done  as  duty.    Man  in 
giving  moral  conmiands  to  himself  plays  the  r61e 
of  both  ruler  and  subject.    The  law  once  accepted 
must  be  followed  e\en  against  man's  will,  neither 
threats  nor  flattery  can  be  brought  into  relation 
with  it.    That  will  is  good  which  fulfils  duty  on  ac- 
count of  duty's  sake,  recognizing  it  as  a  principle  of 
Application.      Universal    and    necessary    elements 
condition  morality,  so  the  moral  law  is  like  the  law 
of  nature,   but   it  expresses  a  necessity  without 
force.    It  is  an  imperative  act  of  wiU,  not  hjrpo- 
thetical  but  categorical,  valid  under  all  conditions. 
But,  applicable  only  to  a  reasonable  being,  it  is  not 
possible  without  freedom.    This  character  of  free- 
dom established  a  plaoe  for  morality  in  a  world  dif- 

vm— 1 


ferent  from  that  occupied  by  the  phenomenal  world 
with  its  subjection  of  things  to  causal  relations. 
As  autonomous  morality  is  a  fact,  so  freedom  is  a 
fact.  Man  has  an  empirical  character  as  a  natural 
being  subject  to  the  causal  system  of  nature,  but 
he  is  also  an  intelligent  being  belonging  to  a  moral 
supersensible  world  that  proves  its  existence  in  no 
way  more  clearly  than  by  the  fact  of  man's  freedom. 
But  this  reality  can  not  be  established  by  psy- 
chological analysis  or  historical  investigation.  The 
moral  law  and  all  that  it  involves  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  method  of  transcen- 
2.  His  dental  criticism.  The  world  of  phe- 
Results.  nomena  must  be  critically  penetrated 
until  the  a  priori  element  of  reason  is 
sought  and  found;  this  is  the  element  that  makes 
the  objects  of  the  phenomenal  world  moral.  But 
the  principle  of  morality  is  a  formal  one  as  it  ap- 
pears in  the  categorical  imperative.  It  must  be 
appUed  to  persons,  wills,  and  aims,  and  takes  the 
practical  form  of  acts  done  in  such  a  way  that  the 
individual  uses  humanity  in  his  own  person,  as  in 
the  person  of  every  other  individual,  always  as  an 
end,  never  simply  as  a  means.  As  to  the  relation 
established  by  Kant  between  morality  and  religion, 
he  rejects  all  eudemonistic  elements,  such  as  those 
which  regard  happiness  as  a  motive  for  action. 
But  a  moral  final  end  must  be  accepted,  so  the 
postulates  of  the  practical  reason  for  the  existence 
of  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul  are  intro- 
duced. By  inunortality  and  God,  he  establishes 
an  effect  adequate  to  the  general  exercise  of  the 
moral  law.  It  becomes  a  necessity  of  reason  to  as- 
sume a  power,  the  supreme  cause  of  nature  and 
the  moral  creator  of  the  world.  In  this  way  man's 
duties  are  recognized  as  divine  commands.  With- 
out God  as  the  moral  creator  and  law-giver,  knowl- 
edge and  action,  even  that  willed  freely  by  man, 
remains  aimless  and  incomplete.  This  was  Kant's 
reply  to  the  riddle — man  autonomous  in  the  midst 
of  the  world  with  the  duty  of  making  out  of  it  his 
moral  world.  The  recognition  of  the  categorical 
imperative,  or  moral  law,  makes  man  a  moral 
being.  The  acconmiodation  of  his  character  to 
the  law  is  virtue.  Evil  is  the  constant  tendency 
to  transgress  the  law,  but  there  is  hope  for  an  un- 
ending progress.  Kant  considered  that  his  system 
was  essentially  Christian,  since  the  precepts  of  the 
Gospel  recognize  a  perfection  not  to  be  reached  by 
any  creature,  yet  offering  a   model  to  which  man 


HoraUty 
Moran 
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could  approximate.  Even  the  most  difFicult  parts 
of  his  teaching,  that  dealing  ^ith  the  intelligible 
world,  intelligible  character,  and  freedom  have 
a  remarkable  relationship  to  the  morality  of  the 
Gospels.  His  system  approached  also  German 
popular  morality  through  its  rational  character, 
its  dualistic  basis,  and  its  attention  to  practical 
problems. 

Schleiermacher  moves  in  a  thoroughly  different 
world.  He  deals  with  moral  being,  moral  impulse, 
moral  feeling,  moral  activity,  and,  above  all,  moral 
process.  Nature  becomes  reason  and  reason,  nature. 
The  highest  good  is  the  unity  of  reason  and  nature, 

so  there  exists  no  specific  difference 

3.  Schleier-  between  natural  law  and  moral  law. 

macher's    Over  against  natural  law  stands  not 

Basis.       the  moral  law  but  the  law  of  reason, 

but  a  distinction  is  not  made  between 
what  happens  and  what  ought  to  happen.  The 
moral  law  is  the  law  given  by  reason  it^jelf,  resjxjct 
for  the  law  determines  it  to  be  the  law.  This  in- 
ternal recognition  is  of  more  irtiportance  than  the 
external  act;  it  is  the  real  element  of  moral  being, 
in  which  the  phenomenal  act  may  share  more  or 
less  completely.  The  moral  law  is  a  law  then  that 
determines  being,  not  simple  obligation;  morality  is 
the  being  or  becoming  demanded  by  this  law.  The 
first  stage  has  been  entered  upon,  but  the  transforma- 
tion of  reason  into  nature  is  not  yet  completed.  The 
question  arises  whether  the  subject  of  this  being  or 
becoming  is  man  alone.  Schleiermacher  is  not  an 
individualist.  The  morality  of  the  individual  man  is 
only  a  part  of  the  morality  of  the  collective  per- 
son, the  family,  the  State,  the  Church.  It  is  wrong, 
he  says,  to  make  the  individual  the  subject  and  the 
substratum  of  moral  life.  Man's  acts  can  not  bo 
isolated;  individuals  are  to  be  regarded  as  organs 
and  symbols  of  reason  which  really  deal  with  the 
whole  of  nature.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  God, 
who  is  the  cause  of  the  opposition  between  reason 
and  nature,  is  not  himself  the  subject  of  the  moral 
process.  It  will  be  seen  that  Schleiermacher's  dis- 
cussion of  morality  takes  up  exactly  that  sphere 
and  occupies  those  interests  which  were  entirely 
neglected  by  Kant.  The  field  of  history  is  made 
the  field  of  ethical  investigation.  Schleiermacher's 
ethics,  therefore,  must  be  regarded  as  being  a  re- 
ligious philosophy,  a  discussion  of  civilization,  a 
view  of  the  world  and  its  progress,  as  much  as  a 
system  of  morality.  He  treats  the  subject  as  an 
organic  whole.  Moral  predicates  are  associate<i 
with  the  phenomenal  world,  with  its  things  and  its 
processes.  Anything  which  can  serve  its  special  end 
can  be  called  good,  can  have  a  value.  This  exten- 
sion of  the  application  of  the  term  morality  to 
fmite  being  under  the  power  of  reason  leads  really 
lo  Hegel's  position  by  which  all  being  b  found  to 
'oe  reasonable,  in  whose  system  ethics  Las  properly 
no  place.  The  highest  good  is,  according  to  Schleier- 
macher, the  unity  of  the  being  of  reason  in  nature. 
It  comes  into  consciousness  only  through  the  mu- 
tual relations  of  all  examples  of  good.  lie  shows 
remarkable  power  in  bringing  together  for  this  pur- 
pose the  whole  of  life  in  its  various  concrete  forms. 
Elementary  moral  conceptions  are  prior  to  the 
conception  of  morality.     The  activity  of  the  form- 


ative functions,  as  in  friendship,  hospitality,  com- 
munity of  clxiss  interest,  produces  an  identity  of 
type  seen  in  all.  He  gave  a  wider  significance  to 
Christian  ethics  than  was  accorded  to  it  in  philo- 
sophic systems.  For  him  it  meant  the  orderly  ar- 
rangement of  rules  by  which  the  member  of  the 
Christian  Church  directs  his  life.  Without  experi- 
ence no  moral  rule  is  possible.  In  regard  to  relig- 
ion, he  insisted  on  the  full  independence  of  religion 
from  morality.  As  distinguished  from  Kant,  his 
view  of  the  ethical  element  in  facts  had  a  broader 
horizon,  but  the  obligatory  element  in  morality 
seems  to  be  dissolved  in  the  study  of  its  static 
relations. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  Kant  supplies  a  more 
important  and  piu^r  type  of  ethical  knowledge. 
Kant  is  normative  where  Schleiermacher  is  de- 
scriptive.    Apart  from  Kant's  formulation  of  the 
categorical   imperative,   ethical   inter- 
4.  Relation  est  finds  itself  without  a  guiding  prin- 
of  Morality  ciple   in   the   wide   survey  of   moral 
to  Moral    values,  powers,  and  aims.     The  con- 
Law,        ception  of  duty  is  all-important,  and 
without  moral  autonomy  duty  is  im- 
possible.   Moreover,  the  character  of  duty  can  not 
be  decided  by  investigating  its  origin,  its  necessary 
character  is  not  related  with  its  historical  mani- 
festations.   History  has  established  the  right  of  this 
autonomoas  treatment,  but  it  does  not  explain  the 
secret.    After  all  biological,  psychological,  and  so- 
ciological methods  of  investigation  have  been  dra\ni 
upon,  that  very  factor  without  which  the  whole 
moral  world  can  not  be  grasped  at  all  is  still  left 
in  obscurity.    The  problem  of  freedom  can  not  be 
solved  in  this  way,  for  in  the  sphere  of  natural  law 
there  is  no  freedom.    Nobody  has  brought  out  this 
contrast  bettor  than  Kant,  who  insisted  upon  the 
natural  capacity  of  the  human  will  to  lay  down 
moral  laws  for  itself.     On  the  basis  of  these  laws 
freely  given  there  arises  a  realm  of  good  persons, 
voluntarily  true  to  duty,  setting  no  other  law  for 
themselves  than  what  can  be  a  maxim  for  their 
,  neighbors  also.    Kant's  moral  man  is  not  the  indi- 
vidual man,  but  the  universal  man.    This  capacity 
of  laying  down  the  moral  law  in  universal  terms 
can  not  be  drawn  out  by  some  mysterious  power 
from  within;   it  depends  on  education,  on  instruc- 
tion of  every  kind.    Philosophy  and  history  must 
contribute  their  share,  especially  history.     But  a 
clear  idea  of  what  morality  is  must  exist  before  the 
matter  supplied  by  history  can  be  justly  discrim- 
inated.   Is  there  not  in  this  a  danger  of  simple  rela- 
tivism?   Is  not  to  comprehend  everything  to  par- 
don everything?    So  one  sees  in  monism  how  the 
distinction  between  good  and  evil  is  faint  or  passes 
aw^ay  altogether.    The  only  solution  is  in  practise. 
The  constant  exercise  of  the  feeling  of  duty  with 
its  practical  discrimination  leads  to  virtue.    Chris- 
tian morality  is,  in  the  first  place,  autonomous,  de- 
pendent on  nothing  outride  of  it.    The  morality  of 
Jesus  and  of  Paul  is  concerned  with  the  inner  man, 
is  deep,  pure,  and  true.   Its  expression  is  conditioned 
by  the  prevalent  ideas  of  the  time  as  is  seen  in  the 
eschatological  expectations  of  the  early  Christians. 
The  characteristics  of  Roman  Catholic  morality  are 
its  dependence  on  authority  and  its  casuistic  develop- 
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ment.     It  is  obvious  that  in  the  absence  of  incj^v 
pendenoe  man  ceases  to  be  a  moral  being.    So  the 
surrender  of  one's  moral  freedom  from  pious  motives 
IS  evlL    The  same  criticism  must  be  based  on  the 
absolute  dependence  of  Protestants  on  the  actual 
letter  of  the  Bible.    In  the  scientific  sense  this  is  im- 
moral, it  violates  the  freedom  of  the  Christian  man. 
The  English  word  morality  is  connected  with  the 
Latin  mos,  '*  custom."    The  German  Sitte  contains 
the  same  idea,  since  it  means  ''  man- 
5.  Con-     ner  of  life,"  "  usage  "  in  a  general  ex- 
duaioiu     temal  sense,  or  refers  to  an  internal 
characteristic.     Thus  it  appears  that 
in  wide  circles  the  customary  is  regarded  as  the 
good  and  the  proper,  morality  therefore  meaning 
what  is  accepted   through  the  force  of  custom, 
hardly  to  be  differentiated  from  habit.    Naturally 
these  traditional  customs  can  be  good  or  bad,  but 
in  their  origin  they  are  natural;   without  the  force 
oC  custom  social  institutions,  such  as  the  family 
and   the  State,   are   incomprehensible.     In   these 
forms,  of  course,  morality  is  at  work,  but  custom 
does  not  make  morality.     Through  processes  of 
change  the  old  and  the  new  custom  contend  for  the 
mastery.     Forms  of  morality  or  immorality  come 
into  question  in  these  processes  only  from  the  fact 
that  the  persons  who  take  part  in  them  are  by  na- 
ture moral  beings.    It  is  through  morality  that  the 
individual  man  emancipates  himself  from  custom, 
establishes  his  freedom,  and  creates  a  place  where 
he  can  legislate  by  himself  for  himself  so  far  as  his 
conduct  is  concerned.     In  the  ethics  of  the  New 
Testament  the  word  "  old  "  is  almost  always  used 
interchangeably  with  bad  and  new  is  equivalent  to 
good;   in  dogma,  with  its  acknowledgment  of  orig- 
inal sin,  bad  is  anterior  to  good.    Both  Jesus  and 
Paul,  in  their  contests  with  old  traditions  and  old 
customs,  were  contending  for  the  sphere  of  free- 
dom.   Yet  a  revolutionary  attitude  against  custom 
such  as  is  found  in  Rousseau  and  in  the  whole  ro- 
mantic school  up  to  Nietzsche  has  no  absolute 
moral  worth  in  itself.    The  question  is  complicated, 
old  customs  give  way,  but  custom  itself  does  not 
disappear,  novel  teachings  and  novel  practises  be- 
come themselves  customs,  as  is  seen  in  the  case  of 
the  Social  Democratic  party  in  Germany  with  its 
claim  not  only  to  erect  a  political  program  but  to 
control  the  details  of  the  life  of  its  individual  mem- 
bers.    Advocates  of  the  new  may,  besides,  easily 
confuse  ethical  with  esthetic  interests.    It  must  be 
remembered,   too,    that   traditions   which  at   one 
time  possess  a  moral  value  may  lose  that  character 
if  they  are  not  sincerely  appropriated  by  those  who 
maintain  them.    Custom  is  not  the  source  of  mo- 
rality, but  it  is  the  ground  on  which  morality  can 
work-    The  Church  above  all  is  an  institution  which 
creates  custom;    but  in  its  reformed  Evangelical 
type  it  18  bound  to  adhere  to  its  original  claim  and 
purpose  of  giving  the  freest  play  in  custom  to  mo- 
rality.    In  popular  usage,  the  word  morality  has 
come  to  have  a  restricted  sense.    Associations  for 
improving  morality  have  brought  up  practical  prob- 
lems and   numerous  proposals  for  solving  them. 
There  is  only  one  mondity,  the  self-legislation  of  a 
personality  under  the  control  of  the  categorical 
imperative.     Practical  questions,  no  matter  how 


novel  they  may  be,  can  be  answered  only  under  the 
influence  of  the  old  ethics.  For  each  person  moral 
freedom  is  decisive;  and  similarly  for  the  entire 
social  whole  and  its  conduct  as  a  whole,  which  is 
nothing  but  the  working  together  of  moral  in- 
dividual decisions.  See  Ethics;  and  Morausts, 
British.  (Martin  Radb.) 

Bibuoorapbt:  The  principal  works  of  Schleiermacher  bearing 
upon  the  subject  are :  Orundlinien  einer  Kritik  der  bU/ierigen 
SiUenlehrt,  Berlin,  1803;    Entwurf  eines  Syatema  der  SU^ 
teniehre,  ed.  A.  Schweizer,   Gotha,    1835;    Grundriaa   der 
pkUosophiachen  Ethik,  ed.  D.  A.  Twesten.  Berlin.   1841; 
Philosophiache  Sittenlehre,  ed.  J.  H.  von  Kirchmann,  ib. 
1870;    ChriaUiche  Sittenlehre,  ed.  L.  Jonas,  Gotha,   1891. 
Discuflsions  of  the  ethics  of  Kant  and  Schleiermacher  are 
named  under  the  articles  on  these  philosophers.     A  con- 
siderable list  of  works  germane  to   the  subject  will  be 
found  under  Ethics.     Consult  further:    R.  Rothe.   The- 
ologische  Ethik,  A  voh.,  Wittenberg,  1808-71;    G.  ROme- 
lin,    Ud)er  den  Begriff  eines  aozialen  Geeetzea,   FreibiTg, 
1875;    idem,   Ueber  doe  Weeen  der  Gewohnheit,  ib.,  1881; 
If.  Wiese,    Ueber   den    aitilichcn    Wert    gegebener  Formen^ 
Berlin,  1878;  T.  Hoppe,  Chnatliche  Sitte,  Hanover.  1883; 
D.  Frick,  Ueber  doe  Wesen  der  Sitte,  Ueilbronn.  1884;  R. 
von  Ihering.  Der  Zweck  im  Recht,  2  vols..  Leipsic,  1898;  C. 
Stange,  Einleitung  der  Ethii:,  2  void..  Leipsic,  1900-01;  M. 
Wentscher,  Ethik,  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1902-05;  B.  Bauch,  LxUher 
und  Kant,  Berlm,  1904;  H.  Cohen,  Ethik  dee  reinen  Willena, 
Berlin,  1904;  W.  Heremann,  Ethik,  Ttibingen,  1904;  W. 
Koppelman,  Kritik  dea  aitUichen  Beumaataeina,  Berlin.  1904; 
F.  Troeltsch,  Politiache  Ethik  und  Chriatentum,  Gdttingen, 
1904. 

MORAN,  mo-ran',  PATRICK  FRANCIS:    Roman 
Catholic  archbishop  of  Sydney,  Australia,  and  car- 
dinal-priest of  Santa  Susanna;   b.  at  Leighlinbridge 
(7  J  m.  s.w.  of  Carlo  w).  County  Car  low,   Ireland, 
Sept.  16,  1830.    He  was  educated  at  the  Irish  Col- 
lege of  St.  Agatha  at  Rome  from  1842  to  1856,  and 
in  1856  was  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the 
College  of  the  Propaganda,  as  well  as  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Irish  College.     From  1866  to  1872  he 
was  private  secretary  to  Cardinal  Cullen,  besides 
being  a  professor  in  the  seminary  at  Dublin.     In 
1871  he  was  consecrated  titular  bishop  of  Olba  to 
be  coadjutor  to  the  bishop  of  Ossory,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  the  full  administration  of  the  diocese  in 
the  following  year.    In  1884  he  was  elevated  to  the 
archdiocese  of  Sydney,  and  within  a  year  was  cre- 
ated cardinal.     He  is  a  member  of  the  Congrega- 
tions of  the  Consistory,  Bishops  and  Regulars,  the 
Propaganda,   and   Indulgences.     He   has   written, 
among  other  works,  Memoirs  of  the  Most  Reverend 
O.  Plunket,  Archbishop  of  Armagh  (Dublin,  1861); 
Historical  Sketch  of  the  Persecutions  suffer&i  by  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  under  tfie  Rule  of  Cromwell  and 
the  Puritans  (1862);    Essays  on  the  Origin,  Doc- 
trines, and  Discipline  of  the  Early  Irish   Church 
(1864) ;   History  of  the  Catholic  Archbishops  of  Dub- 
lin since  the  Reformation,  i  (1864) ;  Spicilegium  Os- 
soriense:    being  a  Collection  of  original  Letters  and 
Papers  tUiLstrative  of  the  History  of  the  Irish  Church 
from  the  Reformation  to  1800  (3  series,  1874-84); 
Irish   Saints   in    Great    Britain    (1879);     Catholic 
Prayer  Book  and  Manual  of  Meditations   (1883); 
Occasional  Papers  (1890);    History  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Australasia  (Sydney,  1897);    The  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland  unrler  Uie  Penal  Laws  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century  (London,  1899);    The  Three  Patrons 
of  Ireland  (1905);    and  The  Priests  and  People  of 
Ireland  (1905).     He  has  also  edited  M.  Archdall's 
Monasticon  Hibemicum:   or,  A  History  of  the  Ab- 
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biet,  Prvnica,  and  other  Rdigioas  Houta  in  Ire- 
land (DublEn,  1871-73)  and  Ada  SancH  Brendani 
<1872). 

HORATA,  OLIHFIA:  Italian  Prot«stant;  b.  at 
Femtra.  152G;  d.  at  Heidelbei^  Oct.  26,  1555.  She 
rocpivrd  a  thoroiif;li  education  in  Latin  under  the 
tJirection  ot  her  father,  the  Humanist  Fulvio  Pel- 
legrini, who  lived  at  the  court  of  Ferrara  as  teacher 
of  the  Princes  Ippolito  and  AJfonso,  and  in  Greek 
under  the  Protestant  Kilian  Sinftpi  (Senf).  In 
J540  Olimpia  was  drawn  ta  the  court  as  companion 
and  fellow  pupil  of  Pnncess  Anna  of  Estc;  and 
"  soon  ithone  aa  a  star  in  the  choir  of  the  Duclieas 
Renata."  She  likewise  took  part  in  producing,  be- 
fore Paul  III.,  1543,  the  Adeiphi  of  Terence;  the 
lending  rAles  falling  to  the  ducal  princes  and  prin- 
cesscH.  Her  life  in  court  came  to  an  end  in  I54H 
by  reason  of  the  marriage  of  the  princesses.  Soon 
after  she  vaa  stricken  liy  Ibe  sudden  death  of  her 
father,  and  her  return  to  court  did  not  eventuate, 
possibly  because  of  her  Lutheran  bent  and  the 
duke's  opposition  to  that  tendency.  She  married. 
In  15^,  the  physician  Grilndler  of  Schweinfurt.  In 
spring  the  young  couple  journeyed  across  the  Alps, 
taking  with  them  Olimpia's  brother,  a  lad  of  ci|;ht 
years,  with  a  view  to  fixing  their  home  at  Schwein- 
Furt,  in  the  following  October.  Olimpia's  letters 
testify  to  the  liappiness  of  her  marriage,  and  to  lier 
deep  Evangelical  piety.  In  1553  the  so-called 
"wild  Margrave  "Albrccht  of  Brandenburg-Ansbach 
captureti  the  town  of  Schweinfurt,  after  the  mer- 
cenaries of  the  bishop  had  camped  about  the  town 
and  introduced  the  plague.  The  capture  of  the 
city  H-aa  attcndtil  with  murder  and  plundering, 
from  which  Grilndler  barely  saved  his  life,  and  Hcd 
with  Olimpia  through  the  Spessart  anil  Odenwald, 
finding  shelter  finally  in  the  castle  of  the  count  of 
Erbach.  He  contriveti  to  obtain  a  medical  pro- 
fessorship at  Heidelberg  in  1554;  but  afflictions 
and  hardshijHi  had  undermined  his  wife's  health, 
and  she  died  in  the  very  next  year.  A  contagious 
diseoive  soon  carried  off  her  husband  and  her  brother, 
and  all  were  laid  to  rest  in  the  cemetery  of  St. 
Peter's  Church,  where  their  resting-place  is  marked 
by  a  gravestone  with  a  touching  inscription.  The 
town  of  Schwcii^furt  has  also  marked  the  house  in 
which  Olimpia  dwelt,  with  a  tablet  inscribed: 
ViliK  el  piilii  domiu  hec  qiuunvii.  hsbilntrii 
CUis  Umsn  cUiam  ml  Itdt  et  cclcbreiu. 
"  A  funous  womsD  dwelUnfc  ui  this  hoiuc. 
Tboucb  chimp  nbd  poor  it  be. 
Has  by  hrr  limplc  dwcUinc  there 
Mulo  itB  celebrity," 

K.  Bekratr. 

BlBLIonaAPilT:  Her  Opera,  incluHin^  b«r  Lplten,  were  eH- 
iWd  by  C.  8.  Curione.  Buel.  1658,  1502.  1S70.  I6W.  Bi- 
owmphim  are  by  G.  A.  Nolten.  FrankfofI,  1775;  R.  Turn- 
bull.  Bnilon.  1846;  »nd  (bent)  by  J,  Bonnet.  Porix,  1B.W. 
CnnFiulI  aim  B.  Pontsnik  Rtnnia  dl  Franria.  ii.  283  nqq.. 
Romr.  I4B:I:  E.  Rodoconachi.  Una  pratrrHre  dt  la  rt- 
fimitf  rn  Ilnlir  rt  m  Fratict.  Rmie  de  France,  duclimi 
de  Frrrarr,  Pans,  18M. 

HORAVIAnS.    See  Unity  of  tke  Brethren. 

MORE,  HAlfHAH:  English  authoress  and  phi- 
lanthropist; b.  at  Stapleton  (3  m.  n.  of  Bristol) 
Feb.  2, 1745;  d.  at  Oifton  (asuburb  of  Bristol)  Sept. 
7,  1833.  She  was  educated  at  Bristol  by  her  father, 
who  was  the  village  schoolmaat«r.    At  the  age  of 


sixteen  she  produced  a  pastoral  drama,  entitled 
The  Search  a/trr  Happina*  (not  published  until 
1773),  and  in  1774  the  tragedy  The  Infterihle  Cap- 
tive, and  several  poems;  in  1777  a  tragedy,  Prrcy 
(brought  out  by  Garrick,  and  played  for  fourteen 
nighw);  and  in  1779  her  last  tragedy.  The  Fatiti 
FaUdtood.  But.  her  views  having  changed,  after 
Garrick's  death  in  1779,  she  declared  that  she  did 
not  "  consider  the  stage,  in  its  present  stal«,  as  be- 
coming the  appearance  or  countenance  of  a  Chris- 
tian; on  which  account  she  thought  proper  to  re- 
nounce her  dramatic  productions  in  any  other  light 
than  as  mere  poems."  Henceforth  she  turned  her 
attention  to  rchgious  thcmeo  and  non-dramatic 
poetry,  and  wrote  very  many  pieces,  long  and  short. 
Of  these  the  moat  famous  are  the  popular  tales  in 
the  monthly  publication  entitled  The  Cheap  Re- 
poinUny.  beinin  in  Bristol,  1795.  Such  stories  as 
Parley  Ihe  Porter,  Black  Giles  the  Poacher,  and  above 
all,  TheShephcnt  o/ SaliAury  Plaint,  have  not  only 
been  very  widely  circulalwl,  but  have  endeared 
their  author  to  many  households.  Not  read  much 
to-day,  but  once  very  popular,  are;  Thoughts  on 
the  Manitert  af  the  Great  (I7SS);  Rdigion  of  the 
Fashionable  World  (1791):  Strictures  on  the  Mod- 
ern Ssslcnt  of  Female  HHucalion  (London,  1799); 
Hints  touxird  Forming  the  Character  of  a  Young 
Princess  (1805;  she  had  been  recommended  by 
Bishop  Porleus  tor  govurneas  to  the  little  Princess 
Charlotte,  daughter  of  George  III.,  but  courl-eli- 
quette  required  a  lady  of  rank  for  this  position); 
CaJt**  in  SenrtA  o/ o  H'l/"  (1809;  her  most  popular 
work,  ton  editions  having  been  sold  in  first  year); 
Prartiml  Piety  (1811);  Christian  Aforalt  (1813); 
Eiaay  on  the  Chnrarlrr  and  I^nfinffs  of  St.  Pa'd 
(1815);  fl/nrfcm  .Si-rfcAes  (1819);  Spirit  of  Prayer 
(la.'S).  Her  collected  works  were  published  8  vols., 
Lozidon,  1801;  19  vols.,  1818,  in  11  vols.,  1830. 
Her  poems  were  collected  in  1816  and  1829. 

When  she  gave  up  writing  for  the  stage,  she  also 
turned  her  back  upon  the  fashionable  and  brilliant 
society  in  London,  in  which  slie  had  lived  as  a  fa- 
vorite for  five  years,  and  retired  to  Bristol,  and 
then,  in  1786,  to  her  "  little  thatched  hermitage  " 
at  Cowslip  Green,  at  Wrington,  t*n  miles  from  Bris- 
tol. There,  in  1790,  she  was  joined  by  her  sisters, 
who  had  long  kept  school  at  Bristol;  and  tof^thcr, 
upon  the  suggestion  of  Wilberforce,  they  began  lo 
establish  Sunday-schools  and  other  religious  and 
philanthropic  meetings  at  Cheddar  and  a  numtior 
of  other  places.  In  these,  Hannah  taught  the  Bible 
and  catechiim.  In  1802  they  all  moved  to  Barley 
Wood.  In  1828  Hannah,  who  survived  her  sisters, 
removed  to  Clifton,  where  she  died.  Hannah 
More  was  in  every  way  a  remarkable  woman.  S!ie 
was  considered  one  of  the  great  reformers  of  con- 
temporary manners  and  morals.  Her  philanthropic 
labors  were  abundant  and  successful.  She  received, 
it  is  said,  upward  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  sterling 
for  her  writings,  and  bce|ucnlhed  U?n  thousand 
pounds  sterling  for  pious  and  charitable  purposes. 
BiBuoosAmTt  Hot  life  hoi.  been  wrillen  by  H.  Thompson, 
London.  1S3S  (belt):  W.ItQbcru.  4  voIk..  ib.  IS-IS,  abridi^ 
ed.,  1872;  C.  L.  BbKout.  ib.  ISM:  A.  J.  Hucklnnil.  ib.  1833: 
■ndC.L.yonm.  ib.  ISSil.  Consull;  L.  B.  Walford.  ruWr* 
Knelitti  AvlkortHTt.  London.  J  892:  A.  BimJI,  Rsmvi  about 
Mat,  Womtti  ami  Book*,  ib.  1BS4;  DNB,  zziTiii.  il4-tia. 
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MORE,  HENRY:  One  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  school  of  Cambridge  Platonists 
(q.v.);  b.  at  Grantham  (23  m.  s.s.w.  of  Lincohi), 
Lincohishire,  1614;  d.  at  Cambridge  Sept.  1,  1687. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ's  College,  Cam- 
bridge (B.A.,  1635;  M.A.,  1639)  and  was  elected  to 
a  fellowship,  being  ordained  about  the  same  time. 
He  passed  practically  the  entire  remainder  of  his 
life  within  the  walls  of  his  college,  refusing  all  pre- 
ferment except  a  prebend  at  Gloucester,  which  he 
held  for  a  short  time  in  1676,  though  three  collegiate 
headships,  the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin, 
and  two  bishoprics  were  offered  to  him.  He  was 
strongly  attached  to  the  cause  of  Church  and  king, 
even  in  the  period  of  parliamentary  supremacy, 
and  was  an  indefatigable  and  voluminous  author. 
His  works,  by  their  mystical  character,  did  not 
commend  themselves  to  the  practical  and  skeptical 
eighteenth  century;  but  John  Wesley  praised  them 
highly,  and  Coleridge  declared  that  they  contained 
more  original,  enlarged,  and  elevating  views  of 
the  Christian  dispensation  than  he  had  met  with 
in  any  other  single  volume.  His  best-known  book 
is  the  Divine  Dialogues^  1668,  in  which  various 
speakers  discuss  the  attributes  and  providence  of 
God.  This  book  contains  in  a  condensed  form  most 
of  his  characteristic  views  in  philosophy  and  relig- 
ion. In  his  method  and  the  basis  of  his  thought  he 
occupies  the  common  ground  of  the  Cambridge 
school.  He  was  a  vigorous  advocate  of  the  rights 
of  reason,  and  the  main  scope  of  his  studies  was  to 
demonstrate  the  rationality  of  the  Christian  relig- 
ion. But  while  reason  was  to  him  the  only  sure 
foundation  of  divine  truth,  he  advocated  strongly 
the  recognition  of  a  higher  principle  "  more  noble 
and  inward  than  reason  itself,"  to  which  he  gives 
the  name  of  "  divine  sagacity."  The  emphasis  laid 
by  him  upon  the  fact  that  in  order  to  apprehend 
higher  divine  truth  it  must  be  approached  with  a 
right  disposition  as  well  as  a  free  and  unprejudiced 
intellect  became  the  key-note  of  his  whole  system. 
With  such  a  rational  basis  for  his  thought,  it  is 
surprising  that  he  developed  so  strong  an  element 
of  mysticism  and  even  of  credulity.  He  was  a  firm 
believer  in  the  current  tales  of  witchcraft  and  re- 
counts at  great  length  stories  of  ghosts  and  appari- 
tions, setting  them  forth  as  attestations  of  the  su- 
pernatural. In  his  Antidote  against  Atheism,  1652, 
the  first  and  second  books  present  the  theistic  argu- 
ment in  an  acute  and  logical  manner,  while  the 
third  is  entirely  devoted  to  tales  of  this  kind.  His 
tendency  to  mystical  extravagance  partially  ex- 
plains why,  after  being  at  first  an  ardent  admirer 
of  Descartes,  he  came  later  to  oppose  him  even  with 
bitterness,  and  the  Manual  of  Metaphysics,  1671, 
was  expressly  designed  to  refute  Cartesianism.  His 
aim,  and  that  of  the  Cambridge  philosophy  in  gen- 
eral, was  the  vindication  of  a  true  sphere  of  spir- 
itual being;  the  proof  and  definition  of  incorporeal 
substances  seems  to  him  the  sole  object  of  meta- 
physics. His  Manual  of  Ethics,  1666,  is  the  clear- 
est and  most  compact  of  his  works.  In  it  he  de- 
fines morality  as  **  the  art  of  living  well  and  hap- 
pily ";  goodness  and  happiness  are  to  him  merely 
different  aspects  of  the  highest  law  of  our  being,  or 
what  the  okier  moralists  spoke  of  as  the  summum 


bonum  (see  Good,  the  Highest).  Moral  goodness 
is  simple  and  absolute;  right  reason  is  the  judge  of 
its  nature,  essence,  and  truth,  but  its  attractive- 
ness and  beauty  are  felt  by  a  certain  capacity,  the 
"  boniform  faculty,"  not  unlike  the  "  moral  sense  " 
of  later  writers. 

Biblioobapht:  R.  Ward,  The  Life  of  .  .  .  Dr.  H,  More, 
London,  1710;  J.  Tulloch,  Rational  Tfieolooy  .  ,  .  in 
England  in  the  17th  Century,  U.  303-400,  Edinburgh,  1872; 
DNB,  xxxviU.  421-423. 

MORE,  SIR  THOMAS:  Lord  chancellor  of  Eng- 
land, the  foremost  English  representative  of  the 
learning  and  aspirations  of  the  earlier  Renaissance, 
was  bom  in  Milk  Street,  Cheapside,  London,  Feb. 
7,  1478;  he  was  executed  on  Tower  Hill,  London, 
July  6,  1535.  His  father.  Sir  John  More,  a  lawyer, 
was  a  judge,  and  his  maternal  grand- 
Life,  father,  Thomas  Graunger,  was  sheriff 
of  London.  More  attended  St.  An- 
thony's School  in  Threadneedle  Street  and  in  1491 
became  a  member  of  the  household  of  John  Mor- 
ton (q.v.),  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  chancel- 
lor, on  whose  recommendation  he  was  sent  to  Ox- 
ford, entering  Canterbury  Hall  (afterward  absorbed 
in  Christ  Church)  about  1492.  He  was  not  a  plod- 
ding scholar,  but  he  learned  to  read  Greek  readily 
and  to  write  good  Latin;  he  also  studied  French, 
mathematics,  and  history  and  mastered  the  viol 
and  the  flute.  After  about  two  years,  however,  he 
was  back  in  London  studying  law  in  accordance 
with  his  father's  wish.  He  was  speedily  called  to 
the  bar,  became  a  highly  esteemed  lecturer  on  law 
at  Fumival's  Inn,  and  later  ranked  among  the  first 
lawyers  of  England.  Between  1499  and  1503  he 
passed  through  a  period  of  strong  religious  emotion 
and  contemplated  becoming  a  priest.  He  adopted 
a  severely  ascetic  life  and  even  thought  of  joining 
the  Franciscans.  At  this  time  he  gave  lectures  on 
Augustine's  "  City  of  God  "  in  the  church  of  St. 
Lawrence  Jewry,  of  which  his  former  Oxford  tutor, 
William  Grocyn,  was  rector. 

Ever  afterward  More  remained  abstemious  in 
life  and  wore  sackcloth  next  to  his  skin.  In  1503, 
however,  he  returned  with  ardor  to  his  profession 
and  entered  the  field  of  politics.  He  became  mem- 
ber of  parliament  (1504),  undersheriff  of  London 
(1510),  envoy  to  Flanders  to  negotiate  in  favor  of 
English  commerce  (1515)  and  to  Calais  to  arrange 
disputes  with  France  (1516),  master  of  requests 
(i.e.,  examiner  of  petitions  presented  to  the  king 
on  his  progresses  through  the  country)  and  privy 
councilor  (1518),  subtreasurer  to  the  king  (1521), 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  (1523),  high 
steward  of  Cambridge  University  and  chancellor  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster  (1525),  and  succeeded 
Wolsey  as  lord  chancellor  in  1529.  He  was  knighted 
in  1521.  Not  favoring  the  divorce  of  Catharine  of 
Aragon  and  disapproving  of  ecclesiastical  changes 
desired  by  the  king,  he  resigned  as  chancellor  in 
May,  1532.  For  a  year  and  a  half  he  lived  in  re- 
tirement mainly  engaged  in  religious  controversy 
with  Tyndale  and  Frith.  But  he  was  too  notable  a 
man  to  be  suffered  to  maintain  even  a  tacit  opposi- 
tion to  the  royal  wishes  and  policy.  He  barely 
escaped  conviction  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
ceedings against  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent  (see  Bab- 
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TON,  Elizabeth)  and  in  April,  1534,  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  for  refusing  to  take  an  oath 
impugning  the  pope's  authority.  In  spite  of  en- 
treaties and  threats  he  steadfastly  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge the  king  as  heml  of  the  Church  and  July 
1,  1535,  was  indicted  of  high  treason.  On  his  trial 
he  declared  that  he  had  made  a  seven  years'  study 
of  the  history  of  the  papacy  and  was  convinced 
that  it  rested  on  divine  law  and  prescription;  he 
admitted  that  he  had  never  consented  to  the  king's 
marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn.  He  was  found  guilty 
and  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  but  was  ultimately  be- 
headed by  royal  commutation  of  the  sentence. 

To  continue  faithful  to  principle  no  matter  what 
it  cost,  to  be  honest,  kindly,  ever  active  in  some 
good  and  useful  work,  were  the  guiding  motives  of 
More's  life.  When  he  first  entered  parliament  he 
successfully  opposed  extortionate  demands  of  Henry 

VII.,  who,  so  it  is  said,  imprisoned 
More  as  and  fined  his  father  in  consequence, 
a  Man.      His  brilliant  success  in  public  life  later 

was  won  by  no  compromising  self- 
seeking,  and  he  dared  antagonize  the  powerful 
Wolsey  and  his  master  when  duty  demanded.  In 
the  practise  of  his  profession  he  gave  clients  dis- 
interested service  and  strove  to  prevent  unjust  and 
frivolous  suits.  As  chancellor  he  despatched  the 
business  of  his  court  with  an  unprecedented  rapid- 
ity and  often  settled  disputes  without  trial;  he  lis- 
tened to  the  poor  as  readily  as  to  the  rich  and  was 
deaf  to  pleas  of  kindred  and  friends.  He  advised 
all  judges  to  temper  the  rigor  of  the  law  with  equity. 
He  had  invincible  courage,  an  active  mind,  and 
ready  wit,  and  was  an  inveterate  jester,  and  with  an 
element  of  whimsicality  in  his  character.  In  1505 
he  married  Jane  Colte  of  Newhall,  near  Chelmes- 
ford,  Essex,  who  died  about  1511.  More  then  mar- 
ried a  widow,  seven  years  older  than  himself,  de- 
scribed as  "  neither  beautiful  nor  well  educated, 
but  a  good  housekeeper."  His  devotion  to  duty 
and  strong  command  over  himself  made  More  a 
good  husband  and  both  marriages  were  happy.  In- 
deed, it  Ls  in  his  family  and  private  life  i)erhaps 
tliat  he  is  most  winsome.  In  1523  he  bought  land 
in  Chelsea  and  built  there  a  famous  house  (demol- 
ished in  1740;  its  site  is  marked  by  the  present 
Beaufort  Street).  More's  hospitality  was  bound- 
less and  of  the  finest  and  best.  He  sought  eagerly 
the  company  of  the  men  of  the  new  learning — 
Li  nacre  and  Grocyn  after  they  came  from  Oxford 
to  London,  John  Colet  and  William  Latimer,  the 
grammarian  William  Lily,  and  others  like  them  in 
England.  He  met  Erasmus  when  the  latter  first 
visited  England  in  1497;  thereafter  they  corre- 
sponded regularly.  Erasmus  was  one  of  the  first 
to  be  entertained  by  More  in  his  house  after  his 
marriage  and  he  finished  his  MoricB  encomium  (i.e., 
**  Praise  of  Folly  *')  under  the  same  hospitable  roof 
on  another  visit  in  1508;  the  book  is  dedicated  to 
More  and  the  title  is  a  play  upon  his  name.  At 
Antwerp  in  1515  More  met  Peter  Giles  (iEgidius), 
and  he  abided  Buddieus  to  the  circle  of  his  friends 
at  the  field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  in  1520.  Holbein, 
the  painter,  introduced  by  Erasmus,  came  to  the 
Chelsea  house  in  1526  and  is  said  to  have  stayed 
three  years.    He  painted  pictures  of  More  and  his 


family.  More's  interest  in  art  was  strong  and  he 
filled  his  house  with  the  curious  things  dear  to  the 
collector. 

He  was  scrupulously  exact  in  all  religious  ob- 
servances, yet  encouraged  simplicity  in  the  church 
service;  but  he  was  not  insensible  to  ecclesiastical 
abuses.  He  wished,  however,  for  reform  of  the 
Church  from  within,  orderly,  and  guided  by  the 
regular  and  competent  authorities.  Furthermore, 
he  saw  beneath  the  siuf aoe  and  deprecated  removal 
of  one  evil  by  setting  up  another.  As  chancellor 
he  pronounced  severe  judgments  in  religious  cases 
and  has  been  sharply  criticized  therefor.  But  his 
course  herein  was  consistent  with  his  character  and 
his  life,  and  his  motives  were  correct.  He  hated  here- 
tics, he  wrote  to  Erasmus — ^their  vices,  not  their 
persons,  he  explained  in  the  Apology  (chap,  xlix.; 
the  work  was  published  in  1533;  in  it  More  defends 
his  course  in  controversy  and  advocates  severe 
treatment  of  heretics).  More  was  beatified  by  Pope 
Leo  XIII.  in  1886. 

While  a  law  student  More  wrote  verses  and  come- 
dies "  for  his  pastime."  He  entered  the  field  of  re- 
ligious controversy  in  1523.  Henry  VIII.  (perhaps 
with  More's  help)  issued  an  Asaertio  aeptem  sacra- 
merUorum  (1521)  in  answer  to  Luther's  "  Baby- 
lonish Captivity."  Luther  replied 
His        vehemently  and  More  then  took  up  the 

Writings,  dispute  in  an  Opus  quo  refeUit  Lutheri 
calumnias  (London,  1523)  under  the 
pseudonym  of  William  Ross.  His  first  controver- 
sial book  in  English  was  A  Dialogue  .  .  .  wherein 
be  Treated  Divers  Mailers  .  .  .  Touching  the  Pesti- 
lent Sect  of  Luther  and  Tyndale  (London,  1529).  It 
was  written  chiefly  against  Tyndale  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  series  of  similar  writings  which  was  in- 
terrupted only  by  More's  death.  His  manner  in 
controversy  was  in  no  better  taste  than  that  of 
others  of  the  time.  His  translation  (from  the  Latin) 
of  the  life  of  Pico  della  Mirandola  by  the  latter's 
nephew  is  significant  (printed  by  Wynkjm  de  Worde 
in  1510)  as  the  Italian  philosopher  was  in  a  certain 
sense  the  model  of  More's  life.  An  incomplete  His- 
tory of  Richard  III.  was  printed  in  an  incorrect  ver- 
sion in  1543  and  then  from  an  authentic  copy  in 
More's  Works  (1557) ;  there  is  a  Latin  version,  which 
differs  somewhat  from  the  English  and  is  thoiight 
by  some  to  have  been  written  by  Cardinal  Morton 
and  served  as  the  basis  of  the  English,  in  the  1566 
edition  of  More's  Latin  works.  More's  famous 
book,  the  Utopia^  consists  of  two  parts,  the  second 
written  while  he  was  in  the  Netherlands  in  1515, 
the  first  in  London  the  next  year.  Erasmus  ar- 
ranged for  its  publication  (Louvain,  Dec,  1516;  2d 
ed.,  Paris,  1517;  3d  ed.,  illustrated  by  Holbein, 
Basel,  1518).  More  relates  that  in  Antwerp  he  was 
introduced  by  Peter  Giles  to  one  Raphael  Hythlo- 
day,  a  Portuguese,  who  had  just  returned  from  ex- 
tensive travels  in  the  New  World.  At  the  mention 
of  England  in  the  conversation  which  followed 
Hythloday  criticized  its  social  condition  and  laws, 
esi>ecially  in  relation  to  theft.  The  land,  he  said, 
was  overrun  by  discharged  soldiers  after  the  fre- 
quent and  fruitless  wars;  an  idle  gentry  main- 
tained idle  servants  who  were  liable  to  lose  their 
places  by  the  death  of  their  masters;  and  the  new 
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Undlords  were  raising  rent^,  establisliing  sheep 
rarms,  and  ex'ictiiig  husbaDdmen.  The  sufferers 
must  gt«al  to  live:  and  then  the  law  hanged  them. 
All  this  waa  to  make  thieves  Tiixt  and  then  puribh 
thvm  with  a  penahy  too  tieverc  for  the  odeiisc. 
More  advised  Hythloday  to  enter  the  service  o( 
bome  prince.  But  the  latl«r  replied  tliat  it  would 
lie  futile;  princes  were  too  bent  on  enlarging  their 
(lominiona  and  governed  for  their  own  ambition, 
not  the  good  of  their  Eubjects;  moreover,  they  would 
not  listen  to  hia  remedy,  which  was  community  of 
goods.  Hor«  expressed  doubts  of  the  remedy,  and 
Hythloday  replied  that  it  worked  in  Utopia,  an 
island  wluch  be  had  visited  in  his  travels.  Then 
follows  the  description  o(  Utopia  (equivalent  to 
"Nowhere";  from  Gk.  on,  "not,"  and  lopos, 
"  place  ")  in  the  second  book.  It  is  an  ideal  com- 
monwealth (ill  Hylhloday'H  estimation)  where  vices 
do  not  flourish  and  poverty  is  unknown  because 
(liere  is  no  privale  property  and  no  money.  Agri- 
culture is  the  cliief  industry  and  all  persons  work. 
Sanitary  conditions  arc  carefully  looked  after  in  the 
cities.  HagistratCH  are  elected.  Meals  are  enjoyed 
at  a  table  common  to  thirty  families.  Travel  is  not 
permitted  without  leave  of  the  magistrate.  War  is 
considered  inglorious,  but  ia  waged  in  self-defense, 
and  then  they  think  it  more  cn>Iitnble  to  conquer 
by  guile  than  by  prowess.  Prisoners  of  war  and 
those  guilty  of  moral  olTenses  are  nmde  slaves. 
Tbei«  b  religious  toleration  with  slight  restriction. 
The  book  is  a  keen  satire  on  social  and  economic 
conditions.  Certain  it  is  that  juiiged  by  his  other 
writings  and  his  practise  Hare's  poUtical  philoso- 
phy was  not  that  of  Utopia.  In  the  book  itseK  he 
oouoaels  HythloJay  so  to  order  "  that  which  you 
can  not  turn  to  good  that  it  be  not  very  bad.  For 
it  were  not  possible  for  all  things  to  be  well  unless 
all  men  were  gw>l.  Which  I  think  will  not  be  yet 
this  good  many  years."  The  Utopia  was  written 
in  Latin;  tran>la(ioTiswereiEsuedasfoIlowG;  French, 
Paris,  1550,  2d  ed.,  Lyons,  1.559;  olhers,  Amster- 
dam, 1&43  and  1715.  Paris,  17K0;  Eiigliah,  by  Ralph 
Robin.son,  Lomlnn,  1551;  by  Gilbert  Burnet,  l(iS4; 
by  Arthur  Cayliy,  Loudon,  1803;  and  by  V.  Paget, 
New  York,  1909;  German,  Basel,  1524;  Leipsio, 
1753,  IMS;  Italian,  Venice,  1^48;  Dutch,  Antwerp, 
1553,   1562;   SpaniA  Madrid,  1790. 

JUore's  nephew,    William    Rastell,    published   a 

collected  edition  of  his  English  uTitings  at  London, 

1557.     His  Lalin  works  were  collected  at  Basel, 

I5G3,  more  fully,  Louvoin,  1505,  and  most  complete 

collection  of  all  at  Frankfort  and  Leipsic,  1689. 

Biblkmbapht:    The  orUciao]  LIfa  ms  by  WilLiam  Roper 

OIoMi'i  Bra-io-lK«).    Tht  Lift.  J  mmrnmen/.  oTid  Dtalh 

of  .  .  .  Syr   Tkumai   itort.    Paru,    11126.    Ister  edilionih 

London.  I71S.  1729.  lase  (in  Che  Camilat  Clauia,  pm- 

exBl  lo  Ihe  Ulopiay,    aiiatlwr  van  by  C.  Man  [the  nchoL- 

br't  grM-gnaiL-,OB).  Londun.  1S20:    T.  SUpleton'n  Ttcm 

Tkimuz.  DaiMy.  15S8.  ii  valuable.     OrigiiiBl  ud  valuable 

malerial  i>  found  in  the  BpwOn  of  Elnumus.     Tbe  b»t 

madrm  icTounl  u  by  T.   E.    Brklgelt.   Idodon.    1801. 

Oih<-t  \W,-a  or  ^kfKl.M  are:  J.  Hmlile'^lon,  Laudon,  ie:>2\ 

G,     r     ■.     .    I, .,..;.,-■.    N.ir.-.  I...i.-.    \\ya\    W.  J.  Wnller, 

,r.    i  , ■'■■",   4   vols.,   ib.   1853; 

F.  6«b',hm.  in  Oi/mJ  Rrf„nut  qfUSa,  ib.,  1867,  new 
ed..  1890;  D,  Ninrd.  in  itudei  war  U  mai—anee.  Puis, 
1877:  J.  U.  Handen.  PhOimorut,  London,  1B7S;  R.  Baum- 
■Urk.FrabiiiK.lS78i  A.U.  ei(nnrt,LoBdoD,]887;  T.Zi«- 
ier,T.Uonmuiid—iifackn/tvmilwlnflUliii>ia,atn»- 


biirg.  1889;  W.  H.  Hutton.  Louduu.  1805;  Slorj/  rf 
aiatrd  Thamaa  Mure,  bu  a  Nun  of  Tulni"'  Convent,  ib. 
190S;  OjVB,  xiiviii.  ■amO. 

MORELAND,     WILLIAM    HALL;      Protestant 

Episcopal  bishop  of  Sacramento;  b.  at  Charleston, 
S.  C,  Apr.  9,  1861.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn.  (1881), 
and  at  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  Middletown,  Conn. 
(1884).  lie  was  ordered  deacon  in  the  same  year 
and  was  advanced  to  the  priesthood  in  1885.  After 
being  curate  of  Christ  Church,  Hartford,  Conn. 
(1884-85),  he  was  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  Nashua,  Vt.  (1885-93)  and  of  St.  Luke's, 
San  Fraocisoo,  Col.  (1893-98).  In  1808  he  was  con- 
secrated first  bishop  of  Sacramento.  He  bos  writ- 
ten What  is  Chrialianitijf  (Milwaukee,  1887),  and 
The  Chwdi  or  tlie  Churches,  Which  T  (1894). 


rao"-rol-tahi'ki  ("  Immola- 
tors  ") :  A  fanatical  dissenting  sect  of  Siberia  and 
other  parts  of  Russia,  so  called  from  their  practise 
of  voluntary  suicide  in  a  pit  filled  with  combusti' 
blea  on  fire.  Such  a  death  is  believol  to  insure  a 
liappy  immortality.  The  ceremony  of  self-immo- 
lation takes  place  once  a  year  in  a  retired  spot. 

HORGAfl,  GEORGE  CAMPBELL:  English  Con- 
gregationalist;  b.  at  Tetbury  (22  m.  n.e.  of  Bris- 
tol), Gloucestershire,  Dec.  9,  18fl3.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Douglas  School,  Cheltenham,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  iu  1881,  and  after  teach- 
ing in  the  Islington  Wesleyan  day  schools  in  Bir- 
mingham in  1882,  and  being  master  in  the  Jewish 
Collegiate  School,  Birmingham  (1883-S6),  was  a 
mission  preacher  (1886-88).  In  1889  he  was  or- 
dained to  the  ministry  of  hia  denomination,  and 
held  pastorates  at  Stone,  Staffordshire  (1SS9-91), 
Rugeley,  StaSordshire  (1891-93),  Westminster 
Road,  Birmingham  (1893-97),  and  New  Court, 
Tollington  Park,  London  (1897-1901).  He  was 
then  Northfield  Bible  Conference  Extension  lec- 
turer from  1901  to  1904,  and  since  1904  has  been 
pastor  of  the  Westminster  Congregational  Chapel, 
Buckingham  Gate,  London.  He  has  written:  Di»- 
cipUship  (London,  1897};  The  Hidden  Yearn  at 
Nazarelh  (1898);  God's  Metiiods  vnlh  Man  (1898); 
H'ftereinf  (1898);  Life's  Problems  (ISm);  TheSpirit 
of  Ood  (1900);  The  Ten  Commamlm^ls  (1901); 
God's  Perfed  WOl  (1901);  A  First  Century  Mesaagv 
to  Twentieth  Century  Christiana  (1902);  True  Esti- 
mate of  Life  and  How  to  Live  (1903);  Evangeliam 
(1904);  Cnaes  of  the  Christ  (1905);  To  Die  it 
Gain  (1905);  The  FulJiUment  of  Life  i\M5);  The 
Fracticoof  Prayer  (1906};  The  Parables  of  the  Kinq- 
dom  (1907);  The  Simple  Things  of  tlie  Christian 
Life  (1907);  Christian  Principles  (1908);  The  Mis- 
sionary Manifesto  (1909);  and  The  I'eachirtg  of  tlir 
Lesson;  Commentary  on  the  International  Sunday 
School  Lessons  for  .  .  .  1910  (1909). 

MORGAIt,  THOMAS:  English  Deist;  d.  1743. 
He  was  of  Welsh  descent  and  was  educated  at  the 
experise  of  his  friends.  In  1716  he  l^ecamc  pa-ilor 
of  a  Presbyterian  church  at  Marlborough,  Wiltshire. 
Though  very  orthodox  at  the  time,  be  soon  after 
adopted  Arian  views,  and  was  dismissed.  He  then 
tock  up  the  study  of  medicine,  practised  in  Bristol, 
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and  then  went  to  London  to  take  up  literary  work. 
He  was  known  as  a  free-thinker  and  styled  himself 
**  Christian  Deist."  He  left  numerous  writings,  the 
principal  of  which  was  the  theological  work.  The 
Moral  Philosopher,  in  a  Dialogue  between  Phila- 
leihes,  a  Christian  Deist,  and  Theophanes,  a  Chris- 
tian Jew  (London,  1737-40).    See  Deism,  L,  §  7. 

Bibliociraphy:    The  literature  under   Deism,    and    DNB, 
xxxix.  35-36. 

MORGANATIC  MARRUGE.  See  Marriage, 
L,  §  10. 

MORIAH  ("  appearance  of  Jehovah  ") :  The  hill 
upon  which  Abraliara  was  to  offer  Isaac,  according 
to  divine  direction  (Gen.  xxii.  2),  and  on  which,  later, 
the  temple  was  built  (II  Chron.  iii.  1).  By  "  the 
land  of  Moriah,"  in  the  first  passage,  is  meant  the 
"  land  in  which  Mount  Moriah  was  "  (cf.  "  the  land 
of  Jazer,"  Num.  xxxii.  1).  Moriah  was  probably 
not  the  usual  designation  of  the  temple  hill,  because 
it  does  not  occur  in  the  pre-exilian  books.  See 
Temple. 

MORIGIA,  GIACOMO  ANTONIO.  See  Barnabites. 

MORISON,  JAMES:  Scotch  Secession  Church, 
theologian  and  founder  of  the  Evangelical  Union; 
b.  at  Bathgate  (17  m.  w.  of  Edinburgh)  Feb.  14, 
1816;  d.  at  Glasgow  Nov.  13,  1893.  He  was  the 
son  of  Robert  Morlson,  minister  of  the  Secession 
Church  of  Bathgate;  received  his  early  education 
at  the  parish  school  and  the  academy  of  the  town; 
entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1830,  prov- 
ing an  excellent  student  and  a  prizeman  in  many 
of  his  studies;  studied  theology  in  the  Theological 
Hall  of  the  United  Secession  Church,  and  wliile 
there  was  especially  influenced  by  Prof.  John  Brown, 
then  occupying  the  chair  of  exegctical  theology, 
though  his  independent  and  Hberal  habit  of  thought 
brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  teaching  of  other 
professors.  He  was  licensed  as  a  probationer  May 
7,  1839,  and  his  first  appointment  was  to  the  par- 
ish of  Cabrach,  west  of  Aberdeen,  the  congregation 
of  which  was  composed  of  agriculturists.  To  meet 
their  needs  he  adopted  a  simple  and  direct  dealing 
with  the  hearers  of  his  sermons.  In  his  studies  of 
the  Scriptures  for  practical  purpases  he  discovered 
that  he  could  preach  that  Christ  died  for  all  men, 
and  that  each  was  authorized  to  say  **  (Christ  loved 
me  and  gave  himself  for  me."  A  wide-sprca*!  re- 
vival of  religion  was  the  result.  Morison  became 
an  evangelist  and  his  service  was  sought  in  many 
parts  of  the  north  of  Scotland.  To  meet  the  demand 
made  upon  him  by  letters  and  otherwise  for  in- 
struction he  published  a  short  tract  entitled  The 
Question,  *'  What  muM  I  do  to  he  saved  f  "  Answered 
(1840),  in  which  he  advocated  the  doctrine  of  a  uni- 
versal atonement,  and  this  was  regarded  as  a  de- 
parture from  the  creed  of  his  Church.  On  Apr. 
14,  1840,  he  received  a  call  from  Clerks  Lane  Seces- 
sion Church,  Kilmarnock,  which  he  accepted.  On 
Oct.  1,  1840,  the  presbytery  met  to  ordain  him, 
when  he  was  severely  taken  to  task  for  the  publi- 
cation referred  to.  Some  of  the  members  refused 
to  go  on  with  the  ordination,  until  he  promised  to 
suppress  the  offending  tract.  Their  scruples  were 
overcome  by  his  promise  to  withdraw  the  publica- 


tion from  sale,  and  the  service  was  carried  through. 
Under  his  ministry  the  church  became  crowded 
and  the  center  of  a  religious  movement,  the  in- 
fluence of  which  was  felt  widely.  By  his  labors 
with  voice  and  pen  the  thoughts  of  thousands  were 
turned  to  consider  specially  the  doctrines  of  the 
third  chapter  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith.  Some  of  the  older  ministers  became  alarmed 
and  steps  were  taken  to  silence  the  young  man  who 
preached  that  Christ  died  for  all  men,  and  that 
through  faith  in  him  the  worst  sinner  might  have 
eternal  life.  He  was  arraigned  before  the  presby- 
t-ery  on  Mar.  2,  1841,  on  two  charges:  first,  for 
teaching,  among  other  doctrines,  a  imiversal  atone- 
ment; and,  second,  for  not  having  legally  prevented 
a  gentleman  in  London  from  publishing  his  tract. 
He  was  admonished  and  suspended  from  the  exer- 
cise of  his  ministry  until  he  should  retract  his  errors, 
upon  which  he  protested  and  appealed  to  the  synod, 
the  highest  court  of  the  Secession  Church.  This  ena- 
bled him  to  continue  his  work,  and  in  this  he  was 
supported  by  his  whole  congregation.  The  synod  met 
in  (Glasgow  on  June  8,  1841,  and  the  issue  was  that 
he  was  expelled  from  the  United  Secession  Church. 
The  controversy  produced  by  the  trial  affected  the 
whole  of  Scotland,  and  the  conduct  of  the  synod  in 
condemning  the  doctrine  of  a  universal  atonement 
led  many  to  consider  other  doctrines  of  the  West- 
minster Confession  as  well.  Morison  continued  to 
minister  to  his  flock  with  renewed  energy  and  in- 
creased success.  His  own  doctrinal  views  became 
more  liberal.  The  conclusion  he  came  to  shortly 
afterward  was  that  God,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit,  desired  and  provided  the  means  for  the  sal- 
vation of  all  men,  and  if  any  were  not  saved  it  was 
because  they  resisted  the  Holy  Spirit  and  refused 
to  believe  the  Gospel.  In  1843  Morison,  with  a  few 
other  ministers,  originated  the  Evangelical  Union 
(q.v.)  for  the  purpose  of  combining  the  churches 
which  had  been  formed  to  preach  and  defend  his 
views  of  divine  truth.  A  theological  hall  was  in- 
stituted for  the  training  of  young  men  for  the  min- 
istry, of  which  he  was  the  principal  and  professor 
of  New-Testament  exegesis  from  1843  till  his  death 
in  1893.  He  became  also  the  pastor  of  North  Dun- 
das  Street  Evangelical  Union  Church,  Glasgow, 
1851,  and  retained  the  pastorate  till  his  death. 

Dr.  Morison  was  an  extensive  author.  His  early 
writings  were  largely  practical  and  controversial. 
Besides  a  number  of  pamphlets,  he  published :  The 
Nature  of  the  Atonement  (Glasgow,  1841);  The  Ex^ 
tent  of  the  Atonement  (1841);  Saving  Faith  (1842); 
Lectures  on  the  Ninth  Chapter  of  .  .  ,  Romans 
(Kilmarnock,  1849);  A  Critical  Exposition  of  the 
Third  Chapter  of  ,  ,  .  Romans  (London,  1866); 
a  commentary  on  Matthew  (1870)  and  one  on  Mark 
(1873);  St.  Paulas  Teaching  on  Sanctificatian  (1886); 
Sheaves  of  Ministry  (1890).  The  Evangdical  Re- 
pository; A  Quarterly  Magazine  of  Theological  Lit- 
erature was  edited  and  in  great  part  written  by  Dr. 
Morison  (1854-67).  William  Adambon. 

Biblioorapht:  Biographies  have  been  writtem  by  W. 
AdamBon.  London,  1898;  and  O.  Smeaton,  Edinburgh, 
1901.  Consult  further:  F.  Ferguson,  Hi»t,  of  tht  Evan- 
gelical Union.  Glasgow,  1876;  Memorial  Volume  of  the 
Ministerial  Jubilee  of  PHncipal  Morison,  1889;  DNB, 
xxxix.  67-58. 
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Morgunatio  Uarria^o 
Korxnons 


L  Official  (Mormon)  Statement. 

Joseph  Smith;  Early  Life  and  Vis- 
ions (I  1). 

Founding    of    the    Cbiirch;     First 
Period  (5  2). 

Movement  to  tJtah  ($  3). 

The"  Utah  War"  (M). 

Doctrines  and  Organisation  (f  5). 

Polygamsr;  Conflicts  with  the  Gov- 
ernment (S  6). 
II.  Critical  (Non-Monnon)  Statement. 

The   Founder's  Family;   Environ- 
ment in  Youth  (}  1). 

Translation  of  the  Book  of  Mormon 
(J  2). 


HORMONS. 

Summary  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  ($3). 
Its  Literary  Character  (§4). 
Theories  of  its  Source  (§5). 
The  Founder's  Character;  Opportimism 

(§6). 
The    New   Church ;     Various    Centers 

(8  7). 
Industrial    Development;      Opposition 

(5  8)., 
Developing   Organisation;     Missionary 

Operations  (§  9). 
History,  183&-38  (5  10). 
Nauvoo    Period;     Polygamy;     Smith's 

Death  (S  11). 
Brigham    Young;    Removal    to    Utah 

(8  12). 


Defiance  of  the  United  States 
(5  13). 

Suppression  of  Polygamy;  State- 
hood (S  14). 

Late  History;  Present  Status 
(§  15). 

Doctrinal  System  (§  16). 

Ordinances  in  Theory  and  Practise 
(8  17). 

Priesthood  and  Government  (§  18). 

III.  The  Reorganised  Church  of  Jesus 

Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 

IV.  Anti-Mormon  Movements. 
To  1869  (&  1). 

From  1869  to  the  Present  (§  2). 


I.  Official   (Mormon)   Statement:      The    Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  commonly 
called  the  "  Mormon  "  Church,  was  organized  Apr. 
6,  1830,  at  Fayette,  Seneca  County,  N.  Y.    Joseph 
Smith,  its  founder,  was  born  at  Sharon, 
I.  Joseph   Windsor  County,  Vt.,  Dec.  23,  1805, 
Smith;      and  moved  with  his  parents  in  1815 
Early       to  Palmyra,   Wayne  County,   N.  Y., 
Life  and    and  in  1819  to  Manchester,  N.  Y.    In 
VisioDS.     the  year  1820  a  number  of  protracted 
revival   meetings   were   held   at   that 
place  among  the  various  sects,  which  resulted  in 
contention  among  the  preachers  who  sought  to  in- 
fluence the  new  converts  to  join  their  respective 
churches.    Some  of  the  members  of  the  Smith  fam- 
ily had  joined  the  Presbyterian  church,  but  Joseph, 
then  fourteen  years  of  age,  being  unable  to  decide 
which  of  these  sects  was  right,  held  aloof  from  all, 
but  pondered  upon  the  matter,  knowing  that  all 
could  not  be  right.    One  day,  while  thus  reflecting, 
he  opened  the  Bible  at  the  epistle  of  James  and 
was  deeply  impressed  with  the  promise  in  i.  5:  "If 
any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  that 
giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not; 
and  it  shall  be  given  him."    This  passage  aroused 
his  earnest  attention  and  deep  reflection,  until  he 
decided   to  take  it  literally.     Accordingly  he  re- 
tired  to  the  woods  near  his  father's  house  and 
called  upon  the  Lord  in  fervent  prayer;   wliile  thus 
engaged  he  beheld  two  glorious  personages  wrapped 
in  a  brilliant  light,  standing  near,  but  above  him 
in  the  air.    One  of  them  spoke  to  him,  calling  him 
by  name,  and,  pointing  to  the  other,  said,  "  This  is 
my  beloved  son,  hear  him.''     As  soon  as  he  was 
able  to  speak,  Joseph  asked  this  personage  which 
of  all  the  sects  of  Christendom  he  should  join,  and 
was  told  to  join  none  of  them,  for  they  were  all 
wrong;  that  the  people  drew  near  to  the  Lord  with 
their  lips,   but  their  hearts  were  far  from  him. 
Among  other  things  he  was  taught  that  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  in  its  power  and  simplicity  was  not  among 
men;  but  that  shortly  it  should  be  restored  again. 
The  vision  closed  and  the  youth  was  left  to  ponder 
over  the  things  he  had  both  seen  and  heard.    Three 
years  paned  and  on  the  evening  of  Sept.  21,  1823, 
after  he  had  retired  for  the  night,  he  engaged  in 
prayer;  while  thus  calling  upon  the  Lord,  the  room 
was  filled  with  light  and  suddenly  a  messenger  ap- 
peared at  his  bedside  clothed  in  glory  beyond  de- 
scription, who  called  him  by  name  and  said  he  had 
been  aent  from  the  presence  of  God,  that  his  name 


was  Moroni,  that  God  had  a  work  for  Joseph  to  do, 
and  that  his  name  should  be  had  for  good  and  evil 
among  all  nations,  kindred,  and  tongues.  The 
angel  declared  that  the  Gospel  in  all  its  fulness  was 
about  to  be  restored,  preparatory  to  the  second 
advent  of  Messiah,  which  was  near  at  hand,  and 
that  this  young  man  had  been  chosen  as  an  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  in  bringing  about 
his  purposes  in  the  latter  days.  He  was  also  in- 
formed that  there  was  a  record  written  on  gold 
plates  giving  an  account  of  the  former  inhabitants 
of  the  American  continent,  and  the  source  from 
whence  they  sprang.  These  plates  contained  the 
fulness  of  the  everlasting  Gospel  as  delivered  by 
the  Savior  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  continent 
whom  he  visited  after  his  resurrection;  also  there 
were  two  stones  in  silver  bows  deposited  with  the 
record,  constituting  what  is  called  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  which  God  had  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose of  translating  the  characters  on  the  record. 
These  stones  were  fastened  to  a  breastplate.  He 
was  permitted  to  see  these  things  in  vision,  also  the 
place  of  deposit  in  the  hill  Cumorah,  near  Palmyra^ 
N.  Y.  After  receiving  many  visits  from  the  angel, 
who  unfolded  to  him  many  of  the  events  about  to 
take  place,  he  received  the  plates  on  Sept.  22,  1827. 
These  he  subsequently  translated  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  Urim  and  Thummim  and  "  the  gift  and 
power  of  God,"  which  translation  was  published  in 
1830  as  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

In  1829  Joseph  Smith  and  Oliver  Cowdery  re- 
ceived the  priesthood,  which  is  divine  authority, 
under  the  hands  of  Peter,  James,  and  John,  and  by 
command  of  God,  on  Apr.  6,  1830,  they 
2.  Found-  organized  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
ing  of  the   of  Latter-day  Saints  with  six  souls. 
Church;     The  next  year  the  church  numbered 
First       several  hundred  members  and  moved 
Period,      to  Kirtland,  O.,  and  also  began  to  set- 
tle in  Jackson  County,  Mo.,  where,  ac- 
cording to  their  belief,  the  city  Zion  was  to  be  built, 
a  holy  city  with  a  temple  of  siu-passing  splendor, 
erected  for  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  men.    In 
1833  the  Saints  who  had  located  in  Missouri  were 
driven  from  Jackson  Gount^  they  had  incurred 
the  ill-will  of  the  original  settlers,  partly  on  ac- 
count of  their  religion  and  partly  because  they  were 
abolitioni^  from  the  eastern  states.    They  sought 
refuge  in  Clay  County,  where  they  were  permitted 
to  remain  for  a  short  time,  but  the  opposition  in- 
creased and  they  were  forced  to  seek  a  home  in  the 
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more  thinly  settled  counties  of  Daviess  and  Cald- 
well, also  in  that  state.  In  1839  Gov.  Lilburn  W. 
Boggs  issued  an  exterminating  order  against  the 
Latter-day  Saints.  Their  prophet  (Joseph  Smith) 
and  leading  men  were  cast  in  prison  and  the  peo- 
ple, after  being  forced  to  deed  away  their  property, 
were  driven  from  the  state.  In  this  destitute  con- 
dition— ^having  been  robbed  and  plundered  of  all 
they  possessed — they  went  to  Illinois,  where  in 
1839-40,  on  the  site  of  a  previous  settlement  called 
Commerce,  in  Hancock  County,  they  established 
the  city  of  Nauvoo.  The  legislature  granted  them 
a  liberal  charter  and  the  city  grew  rapidly,  soon 
numbering  several  thousand  inhabitants  with  over 
2,000  comfortable  homes.  A  temple  was  built  ac- 
cording to  plans  their  prophet  claimed  were  re- 
vealed to  him,  and  the  work  of  salvation  for  the 
dead  conmienoed.  It  is  a  teaching  of  the  Saints 
that  the  Savior  visited  the  spirits  in  prison,  wliile 
his  body  was  in  the  tomb,  and  taught  them  the 
GospeL  For  this  reason  the  Latter-day  Saints,  in 
their  temples,  perform  by  proxy  the  rites  of  salvar- 
tion,  such  as  baptism,  in  behalf  of  the  dead  who 
die  without  a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel. 

In  1844  a  number  of  discontented  parties,  who 
had  left  the  church,  issued  a  paper  at  Nauvoo  called 
the  Expositor,  in  which  the  prophet,  Joseph  Smith, 
was  bitterly  assailed.    The  city  council  passed  an 

ordinance  declaring  the  printing-office, 

3.  Move-    where   this   paper   was   published,    a 

ment  to     nuisance,  and  it  was  destroyed  by  offi- 

Utah.       cers  of  the  law.     Joseph  Smith  was 

blamed  for  maintaining  this  nuisance, 
and  a  warrant  was  issued  for  his  arrest.  He  de- 
clared that  if  he  were  taken  he  would  be  killed, 
and  therefore,  with  his  elder  brother  Hynmi  and 
a  few  faithful  friends,  crossed  the  Mississippi  River 
for  the  purpose  of  going  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
This  action  created  much  excitement  among  some 
of  his  followers  who  declared  that  in  time  of  danger 
he  was  fleeing  from  the  flock.  His  reply  to  these 
was,  **  If  my  life  is  of  no  value  to  my  friends,  it  is 
of  none  to  myself.''  Returning  to  Nauvoo  he  sub- 
mitted to  arrest,  and  with  his  brother  Hyrum  was 
taken  to  Carthage,  the  county  seat  of  Hancock. 
There  they  were  imprisoned.  While  thus  conflned 
and  under  pledge  of  protection  by  the  governor,  a 
mob  surrounded  the  jail  on  June  27,  1844,  over- 
powered the  guard  and  shot  to  death  Joseph  and 
Hyrum  Smith  and  severely  wounded  John  Taylor. 
After  the  assassination  the  twelve  apostles,  under 
the  leadership  of  Brigham  Young,  became  the  pre- 
siding quorum  of  the  church,  and  by  right  of  their 
authority  assumed  control  and  were  sustained  by 
the  people.  Instead  of  putting  an  end  to  **  Mor- 
monism  "  the  assassination  of  the  leaders  only  in- 
creased its  membership,  and  it  began  to  spread 
with  renewed  vigor.  This  caused  the  enemies  of 
the  Latter-day  Saints  to  rage  so  fiercely  that  the 
Saints  were  again  driven  from  their  homes  in  1846. 
Crossing  the  Mississippi  River  they  made  tempo- 
rary settlements  in  the  territory  of  Iowa  and  in  the 
spring  of  1847  the  advance  company  of  pioneers, 
under  the  leadership  of  Brigham  Young,  left  Win- 
ter Quarters  on  the  west  side  of  the  Missouri  River 
near  the  present  site  of  Omaha,  for  the  Salt  Lake 


Valley  in  search  of  a  new  home.  They  arrived  at 
their  destination  Saturday,  July  24,  1847,  and  de- 
cided to  make  it  their  permanent  place  of  settle- 
ment. This  little  band  remained  in  the  valley  for 
some  time,  planting,  building,  surveying,  and  pre- 
paring the  foundation  of  a  city.  The  soil  they  found 
parched  and  barren,  save  for  the  salt  grass  and 
sage-brush  tliat  abounded  everywhere;  there  WTre 
no  trees  excepting  the  scattering  cotton-woods  that 
lined  the  streams;  but  liere  they  decided  to  re- 
main and  trust  in  Providence.  The  soil  was  hard 
and  dry,  so  the  pioneers  diverted  the  water  of  City 
Creek  that  it  might  moisten  the  ground  which  had 
for  unknown  ages  remained  in  its  primitive  state. 
Before  the  summer  was  past  most  of  the  pioneers 
left  the  valley  and  returned  to  Winter  Quarters  to 
assist  the  Saints  to  gather  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
That  autumn  other  coni[)anies  arrived.  Salt  Lake 
City  grew  rapidly,  and  other  settlements  were 
formed  until  they  were  scattered  over  the  face  of 
the  entire  arid  region.  For  a  number  of  years  the 
Saints  suffered  extremely,  being  forced  to  boil  raw- 
hides and  dig  sego  and  tliistle  roots  for  subsistence. 
Shortly  after  the  settlement  of  Salt  Lake  Valley, 
the  "  Mormons  "  set  up  the  "  provisional  govern- 
ment of  the  State  of  Deseret,"  and  petitioned  Con- 
gress for  admission  into  the  Union.  In  1850  the 
territory  of  Utah  was  created  and 
4.  The  Brigham  Young  appointed  governor. 
"  Utah  Four  years  later  Col.  E.  J.  Steptoe,  of 
War/'  the  United  States  Army,  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him  but  declined, 
and  Brigham  Young  was  reappointed  for  a  second 
term.  Most  of  the  territorial  officers  were  non-resi- 
dents and  were  unfriendly  to  the  "  Mormons," 
which  caused  considerable  friction.  Reports  were 
carried  to  Washington  to  the  effect  that  the  people 
in  the  territory  were  in  rebellion,  had  no  respect  for 
law,  and  had  burned  the  public  court  records.  In- 
fluenced by  these  false  reports,  and  without  an  in- 
vestigation, the  president  of  the  United  States 
ordered  an  army  to  Utah  to  suppress  the  "  rebel- 
lion." This  is  known  in  history  as  "  The  Utah 
War,"  or  "  Buchanan's  blunder."  Alfred  Cum- 
mings,  who  had  been  appointed  governor  to  suc- 
ceed Brigham  Young,  came  with  the  army.  When 
the  Latter-day  Saints  learned  that  the  army  wa.^ 
on  the  way  to  suppress  a  supposed  rebellion,  their 
indignation  knew  no  bounds;  they  were  filled  with 
alarm  and  forebodings  of  evil.  The  reports  carrie<l 
to  the  president  they  knew  to  be  false  and  his  ac- 
tion unjustifiable.  Many  times  they  had  l>een 
driven  and  plundered  by  mobs  under  the  guise  of 
law,  therefore  they  resolved  that  they  would  resist 
what  they  felt  to  be  an  unlawful  invasion  by  a 
hostile  force.  When  the  army  approached  the 
borders  the  **  Mormons  "  harassed  it  and  burned 
some  of  the  supplies  and  in  this  way  prevented  it 
from  entering  the  territory  before  winter  set  in.  The 
Saints  were  determined,  if  forced  to  flee  again,  to 
leave  their  lands  as  barren  as  they  had  found  them, 
not  permitting  their  oppressors  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  their  labors.  As  the  army  neared  the  valley,  the 
people  moved  southward,  taking  with  them  a  few 
necessary  articles  and  provisions,  leaving  guards 
behind  with  instructions  to  bum  all  dwellings  and 
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destructible  property  and  lay  the  country  waste, 
sbould  the  army  enter  the  valley  with  hostile  in- 
tentions. By  the  interference  of  friends,  how^ever, 
the  difficulties  were  adjusted.  Governor  Cum- 
mings  entered  the  valley  in  advance  of  the  army 
and  was  received  with  due  respect  and  considera- 
tion. A  few  days  later,  after  investigating  matters, 
be  sent  a  truthful  report  to  the  president  in  relation 
to  affairs  in  Utah.  A  peace  conmiission  was  sent 
and  met  with  President  Yoimg  and  others  in  June, 
1858,  and  peacefully  concluded  the  unfortunate 
and  unhappy  difficulties.  The  army,  under  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johmiton,  entered  Salt 
Lake  Valley  June  26,  1858,  and  camped  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Jordan  River;  subsequently  it 
marched  to  Cedar  Valley,  about  forty  miles  south 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  there  located  Camp  Floyd. 
It  remained  in  Utah  until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
CivU  War. 

In  1877  Brigham  Young  died  and  was  succeeded 
in  the  presidency  of  the  church  by  John  Taylor, 
who  was  severely  wounded  at  Carthage  when  Joseph 
and  Hyrum  Smith  were  killed.  President  Taylor 
died  in  1887  and  was  succeeded  by  Wilford  Wood- 
ruff, who,  in  1890,  issued  the  manifesto  prohibiting 
plural  marriages  in  the  church.  He  died  in  1898 
and  was  succeeded  by  Lorenzo  Snow,  who  died 
Oct.  10,  1901.  Joseph  F.  Smith,  nephew  of  the 
prophet  Joseph  Smith,  is  the  present  presiding  offi- 
cer. The  membership  of  the  church  is  about  400,- 
000  and  the  headquarters  are  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  "  Mormons  *'  believe  in  the  Trinity,  Fathe7i\ 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  as  three  separate  personages,  j 
infinite  and  eternal;  that  men  will  be  punished  for 
their  own  sins  and  not  suffer  the  penalty  of  Adam's ' 
transgression;    that  Christ  atoned  for 
5.  Doc-     original   sin   and    that   all   mankind, 

trines  and  through  the  atonement  of  Christ,  may 

Oigianiza-   be  saved  by  obedience  to  the  princi- 
tioo.        pies  of  his  Gospel,  of  which  faith  in 
God,  repentance  from  sin,  baptism  by 
immersion  for  the  remission  of  sin,  and  the  laying 
on  of  hands  for  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are 
essentiaL    They  believe  that  little  children  who  die 
mre  redeemed  without  baptism  through  the  blood 
of  Christ  which  was  shed  for  them,  and  that  men 
must  be  called  of  God  and  ordained  by  those  who 
hokl  authority  to  officiate  in  order  to  preach  the 
Go^iel  and  administer  acceptably  in  its  ordinances. 
The  church  organization  comprises  the  officers  f ound^ 
in  the  primitive  Chxirch,  and  they  believe  in  the 
giitB  of  tongues,  prophecy,  revelation,  visions,  the 
diTine  power  of  healing,  and  all  the  gifts  and  bless- 
izigs  exercised  by  the  Savior  and  his  apostles.    They 
accept  the  Bible  as  the  word  of  God,  and  the  Book 
of  Monnon  also  as  the  word  of  God  given  to  the 
ancient   inhabitants   of  the   American   continent. 
They  belieye  that  God  does  now  reveal  to  his  peo- 
1^  many  things  as  in  days  of  old;  that  the  heavens 
are  not  sealed,  but  that  many  important  things  are 
jet  to  be  revealed  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of 
God;   in  the  literal  gathering  of  Israel;  in  the  res- 1 
toration  of  the  ten  tribes;   that  Jerusalem  will  be 
rebuilt;  that  Zion  shall  be  established  on  the  Amer- 
ican continent,  and  that  the  Savior,  in  the  millen- 
nium, will  reign  personally  on  the  earth,  which 


shall  eventually  become  a  celestial  sphere  and  the 
eternal  abode  of  the  righteous.  The  president  of 
the  church  is  the  supreme  authority  in  all  church 
matters  and  acts  in  concert  with  two  counselors,  or 
advisors,  forming  the  presiding  quonun  of  the 
church.  Next  to  them  stand  the  twelve  apostles, 
then  patriarchs,  high  priests,  seventies,  elders, 
bishops,  priests,  teachers,  and  deacons,  all  of  whom 
have  specific  duties  to  perform  and  work  in  har- 
mony with  the  whole. 

At  one  time  the  "  Mormons  "  taught  and  prac- 
tised the  doctrine  of  plural  marriage,  holding  the 
doctrine  to  be  entirely  Biblical  and  that  the  revela- 
tion concerning  the  same  was  received 
6.  Polyg-  by  Joseph  Smith,  but  was  withheld 
amy;  Con-  from  the  body  of  the  church  in  general 
flicts  with  and  from  the  world  till  they  were  settled 
the  Gov-  in  Utah.  After  1852  plural  marriage 
emment  was  preached  and  practised  openly 
and  most  of  the  leading  men  were 
polygamists.  In  1862  a  law  was  enacted  by  Con- 
gress against  the  practise,  but  little  attention  was 
paid  to  it  for  many  years.  In  1884  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States  declared  the  law  against 
plural  marriage  constitutional,  and  more  than  1,000 
*'  Mormon  "  men  were  convicted  and  sent  to  the 
penitentiary,  while  others  fled  or  went  into  hiding. 
In  1887  Congress  disincorporated  the  church,  con- 
fiscated its  property,  with  the  exception  of  $50,000, 
and,  finally,  in  Sept.,  1890,  after  the  vast  property 
holdings  of  the  church  had  been  lost,  Pres.  Wilford 
Woodruff  issued  his  manifesto  against  plural  mar- 
riages and  since  that  time  they  have  not  been  per- 
mitted by  the  church,  though  many  of  the  men  who 
entered  into  these  relations  before  that  time  have 
continued  to  support  and  care  for  their  families, 
feeling  that  these  obligations  could  not  be  dis- 
carded. Statehood  was  granted  to  Utah  in  1896 
and  plural  marriage  was  prohibited  forever  by  law 
in  the  state.  The  "  Mormons  "  have  four  temples 
erected  at  a  cost  of  over  six  millions  of  dollars.  The 
Salt  Lake  Tabernacle  is  250  feet  long,  150  feet  wide, 
80  feet  high,  with  a  wooden  roof  without  any  sup- 
porting pillars.  Its  great  organ  and  choral  services 
are  among  the  remarkable  features;  services  are 
held  each  sabbath  day,  and  the  building  will  seat; 
comfortably  7,000  souls.      Joseph  F.  Smith,  Jr. 

II.  Critical  (Non-Mormon)  Statement:    The  early 
history  of  Mormonism  has  its  center  in  the  person 
of  its  founder.    Joseph  Smith  was  the  fourth  among 
ten  children.     His  father  was  a  man 
I.  The      of  unstable,  restless  disposition.     He 
Founder's   had  no  settled  occupation,  but  tried 
Family;     his  fortune — always  without  success — 
Environ-    at  various  pursuits,  and  was  a  believer 
ment  in     in  witchcraft.    Occasionally  he  gained 
Youth.      money  by  fortune-telling  and  selling 
blessings.    The  prophet's  mother  was 
superior  to  the  father  in  intelligence  and  force  of 
will,  but  not  less  ignorant,  and  a  firm  believer  in 
supematiu'al  visions,  apparitions,  and  dreams,  also 
in  cures  by  faith.    Moreover,  both  the  grandfathers 
of  the  prophet  were  much  given  to  religious  super- 
stition.    These  facts  are  not  without  significance 
for  the  understanding  of  Smith's  personality  and 
activity.    After  many  changes  of  residence  in  Ver- 
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mont  and  New  Hampshire  his  father  removed  with 
the  family  in  1815  to  Palmyra,  in  Wayne  (then  a 
part  of  Ontario)  County,  N.  Y.,  and  after  about 
four  years  to  a  farm  near  Manchester.  Here  their 
reputation  was  no  better.  They  were  considered 
deficient  in  honor  and  veracity,  though  not  as  posi- 
tively malicious.  The  boys  were  lazy  and  roving, 
several  of  them  could  not  read.  Joseph  was  un- 
kempt and  immoderately  lazy.  He  could  read, 
though  not  without  difficulty,  wrote  a  very  imper- 
fect hand,  and  had  a  limited*  understanding  of  ele- 
mentary arithmetic.  The  evolution  of  such  a  boy 
into  the  prophet  and  founder  of  a  new  religion  is  a 
highly  interesting  psychological  problem,  which 
can  not  be  solved  without  a  knowledge  of  his  an- 
cestry, of  his  mental  peculiarities,  and  of  his  early 
environment.  Four  years  after  the  vision  of  the 
plates  (see  I.,  §  1  above)  he  claimed  to  have  been 
led  to  the  spot  and  to  have  received  from  the  angel 
the  golden  plates.  They  were  covered  with  small 
and  beautifully  engraved  characters  in  "  reformed 
Egyptian."  Joseph  received  besides  a  pair  of  crys- 
tals set  in  silver  rings,  a  sort  of  supernatural  spec- 
tacles, the  veritable  Urim  and  Thummim  of  the  Old 
Testament,  without  which  the  mysterious  writing 
could  not  be  translated. 

The  first  person  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the 
G  olden  Bible  was  a  farmer,  Martin  Harris,  who  had 
been  in  turn  Quaker,  Universalist,  Baptist,  and 
Presbyterian,  but  always  a  dreamer 
2.  Transla-  and  fanatic,  and  affirmed  that  he  had 
tion  of  the  visited  the  moon.  Smith  needed  finan- 
Book  of  cial  help  in  order  to  publish  his  book, 
Mormon,  which  Harris  was  ready  to  grant,  if 
only  he  could  be  fully  convinced  that 
the  book  was  from  God.  He  wished  to  see  the 
golden  plates;  but  Smith,  with  the  help  of  a  special 
revelation,  was  able  to  make  him  content  to  believe 
without  seeing.  The  prophet,  however,  made  a 
copy  of  some  of  the  letters  found  on  the  plates. 
These  "  caractors  "  Harris  showed  to  Prof.  Charles 
Anthon  in  New  York,  whose  warnings  were  unable 
to  shake  the  new  disciple's  confidence.  Harris  now 
became  Smith's  first  amanuensis  in  the  translation 
of  the  Golden  Bible.  When  he  had  written  116 
pages,  Harris'  unbelieving  wife  destroyed  them. 
Smith  doubted  whether  the  sheets  had  been  actu- 
ally destroyed,  and  was  therefore  for  some  time  in 
embarrassment,  until  he  was  instructed  by  revela- 
tion that  the  translation  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  godless  persons,  whom  Satan  had  inspired  to 
alter  the  words.  He  was  therefore  directed  not  to 
translate  again  what  was  lost;  he  should  instead 
translate  from  the  plates  of  Nephi,  which  con- 
tained a  more  detailed  account  than  the  book  of 
Lehi,  the  source  of  the  first  translation.  Smith  now 
made  his  wife  his  amanuensis  until  the  appearance 
of  Oliver  Cowdery,  who  became  his  first  secretary. 
Cowdery  had  been  a  blacksmith,  but  had  acquired 
a  measure  of  knowledge  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
become  a  schoolmaster.  The  work  of  translating 
proceeded  in  the  following  manner:  A  ciutain  was 
dra^\ii  across  the  room  in  order  to  shield  the  holy 
document  from  profane  eyes;  seated  behind  the 
curtain,  8mith,  with  the  help  of  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim, read  from  the  golden  plates  to  Ck)wdery,  who 


wrote  down  the  translation  sentence  for  sentence. 
The  translation  of  this,  the  '*  Book  of  Mormon," 
was  begim  at  Manchester  soon  after  the  alleged  dis- 
covery of  the  golden  plates,  continued  at  Har- 
mony, Pa.,  and  finished  at  Fayette,  N.  Y.,  June, 
1829.  Before  the  work  was  finished.  Smith  and 
Cowdery  were  ordained  by  heavenly  messengers 
to  the  Aaronic  and  Melchisedec  priesthood;  to  the 
first  by  John  the  Baptist,  to  the  latter  by  the  apos- 
tles Peter,  James,  and  John.  The  Aaronic  priest- 
hood gave  them  the  authority  to  preach  repentance 
and  faith  and  to  baptize  by  immersion  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins.  The  Melchisedec  priesthood  gave 
them  the  power  to  impart  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the 
baptized  through  the  laying  on  of  hands.  This 
power,  the  Mormons  say,  could  at  that  time  be  im- 
parted only  by  heavenly  messengers;  the  true 
Church  had  utterly  ceased  to  exist  upon  earth; 
there  was  no  one  who  had  the  Holy  Spirit.  With 
Harris'  help  Smith  had  the  book  printed  in  the  year 
1830  in  an  edition  of  5,000  copies.  As  the  sale  was 
slow  at  first,  Harris  forfeited  his  property;  though 
within  ten  years  two  more  editions  were  published. 
Prefixed  to  the  book  is  the  sworn  statement  of 
Cowdery,  Whitmer,  and  Harris  that  they  had  seen 
the  plates;  moreover,  the  testimony  of  eight  other 
men  that  they  had  both  seen  and  handled  them. 
The  Rev.  John  Alonzo  Clark  once  put  the  question 
to  Harris:  "Did  you  see  the  plates  with  your  nat- 
lu-al  eyes  just  as  you  see  the  penholder  in  my  hand?  " 
Harris  replied:  "  Well,  I  did  not  see  them  just  as 
I  see  the  penholder,  but  I  saw  them  with  the  eye 
of  faith.  I  saw  them  as  plainly  as  I  see  anything 
whatever  about  me,  although  at  the  time  it  was 
covered  with  a  cloth  "  (Gleanings  by  the  Way,  Phila- 
delphia, 1842).  A  few  years  later  all  of  the  "  three  " 
witnesses  fell  away  from  Mormonism  and  declared 
their  previous  testimony  to  be  false. 

The  book  of  Mormon  contains  about  one-half  as 

much  matter  as  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  respect 

of  style  is  a  crude  imitation  of  the  his- 

3.  Sum-  torical  and  prophetic  books.  About 
mary  of  the  one-eighteenth  of  the  book  is  taken 

Book  of     directly   from   the  Bible,   about   300 

Mormon,  passages,  namely,  large  portions  of 
Isaiah,  the  entire  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
(according  to  Matthew),  and  a  few  verses  from|Paul. 
There  are  passages  also  which  betray  a  dependence 
upon  other  books,  such  as  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  and  the  Methodist  Discipline,  The 
work  is  divided  into  fifteen  books,  which  purport  to 
have  been  written  by  as  many  different  hands,  con- 
taining a  "  Sacred  History  of  Ancient  America 
from  the  Earliest  Ages  after  the  Flood  to  the  Be- 
ginning of  the  Fifth  Century  of  the  Christian  Era." 
Smith  himself  has  summarized  its  contents  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  The  history  of  America  is  unfolded  from  its  first  settle- 
ment by  a  colony  that  came  from  the  Tower  of  Babel  to 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era.     We 
informed  by  these  records  that  America,  in  ancient  tim< 
has  been  inhabited  by  two  distinct  races  of  people.    Th>< 
first  were  called  Jaredites,  and  came  directly  from  the  To 
of  Babel.    The  second  race  came  directly  from  the  city 
Jerusalem,   about  600  before  Christ.    Tlie  Jaredites  wei 
destroyed  about  the  time  that  the  Israelites  came  from 
salem.    The  principal  nation  of  the  second  race  fell  in  battB 
toward  the  close  of  the  fourth  century.    The  remnant 
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the  IndiaiM.  This  book  also  telb  us  that  our  Savior  made 
his  appearance  upon  this  continent  after  his  resurrection; 
that  he  planted  the  Gospel  here  in  all  its  fulness  and  rich- 
ness and  power  and  blessing,  that  the  inhabitants  had  apos- 
tles, prophets,  pastors,  teachers,  and  evangelists;  the  same 
order,  the  same  priesthood,  the  same  ordinances,  gifts, 
powers,  and  blessing  as  was  enjoyed  on  the  Eastern  conti- 
nent; that  the  people  were  cut  off  in  consequence  of  their 
transgreesions;  that  the  last  of  their  prophets  [Monnon] 
who  existed  among  them  was  commanded  to  write  an 
abridgment  of  their  prophecies,  history,  etc.,  and  to  hide 
it  in  the  earth/' 

In  the  last  days  the  Book  of  Monnon  was  to 
Gome  to  light,  and,  being  joined  with  the  Bible, 
was  to  serve  the  fulfilment  of  the  thoughts  of  God. 
Mormon  was  accordingly  the  collector  and  reviser  of 
the  books;  his  son,  Moroni,  brought  the  work  to 
its  completion  and  about  the  year  420  a.d.  hid  the 
plates  under  the  stone  on  the  hill  Cumorah. 

Judged  as  a  literary  work  the  Book  of  Mormon 
is  tedious,  utterly  devoid  of  taste,  poetic  grace,  and 
depth  of  thought,  exhibiting  no  re- 
4.  Its       ligious  inspiration  or  moral  eamest- 
Literaiy     neos.     It  is  full  of  grammatical  blun- 
Character.  ders   and    teems   with   anachronisms. 
In  the  matter  of  doctrine  the  book — 
compared  with  the  later  revelations  called  forth  by 
the  exigencies  that  arose  in  the  course  of  the  sys- 
tem's development — contains  little  that  is  markedly 
characteristic.    It  foretells  the  call  of  Joseph  Smith 
to  be  the  prophet  of  the  latter  day;   it  is  strictly 
chiliastic,  and  declares  that  all  gifts,  powers,  and 
offices  of  the  apostolic  Church  are  to  be  found  in 
the  true  church;    it  acknowledges  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  rejects  infant  baptism,  and  commands 
baptism  by  immersion  for  the  remission  of  sins;  it 
asserts  that  the  Bible  is  from  God,  but  also  that  this 
fact  does  not  exclude  further  revelations;  finally,  it 
contains  three  passages  which,  natiutdly  interpreted, 
must  be  understood  as  condemning  polygamy. 

The  question  of  the  source  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon is  important.    For  Mormon  believers  there  is, 
of  course,  no  problem  here.    The  ma- 
5.  Theories  jority  of  anti-Mormon  critics  have  ac- 
of  Its       oepted  the  so-called  Spaulding-Rigdon 
Source,     theory  of  the  origin.     Much  of  the 
more  recent  criticism,  however,  tends 
to  establish  the  theory  of  Smith's  authorship.    The 
Spaulding-Rigdon  theory  is,  in  brief,  as  follows: 
About  the  year  1809  there  lived  in  Conneaut,  O.,  a 
man  named  Solomon  Spaulding.    He  had  studied 
at  Dartmouth  College  and  had  served  some  years 
SB  a  Presbyterian  minister.     Later  he  took  up  a 
Kcular  calling  and#  devoted  a  part  of  his  time  to 
Uterary  pursuits.     Becoming  interested  in  the  In- 
dium antiquities  in  the  neighborhood  of  Conneaut 
^  oonodved  the  idea  of  a  romance  about  the  In- 
^JMB  before  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus. 
'^  work  which  be  composed  was  finished  about 
1812,  and  bore  the  title,  "  The  Manuscript  Found." 
guiding  availed  himself  of  the  well-known  fable 
^  the  American  Indians  are  the  descendants  of 
^  lost  tribes  of  Israel.     To  make  his  narrative 
°^  piquant  he  gave  it  the  form  of  a  translation 
^  &  manuscript  composed  by  a  member  of  an  an- 
^^  tribe  and  recently  discovered  in  an  Indian 
f^^^   Spaulding  took  his  manuscript  to  Pitta- 
^  intending  to  have  it  printed  there.    It  lay  a 


considerable  time  in  a  printing-office,  but  was  never 
printed.  At  last  it  was  return^  to  the  author,  who 
at  the  time  was  living  at  Amity,  Pa.,  where  in  1816 
he  died.  When  the  Book  of  Mormon  appeared, 
Spaulding's  widow  and  others,  who  had  heard  him 
read  from  his  manuscript,  declared  that  the  book 
must  have  been  taken  in  large  part  from  the  unpub- 
lished romance,  with  many  theological  interpola- 
tions. As,  however,  Spaulding's  manuscript  could 
never  be  found,  a  direct  comparison  with  the  Book 
of  Mormon  was  impossible.  (A  manuscript  dis- 
covered in  Honolulu  in  1885,  which  purported  to  be 
Spaulding's  Indian  romance  and  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  the  Book  of  Mormon,  is  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  a  forgery.)  Beyond  these  well-estab- 
lished facts  the  claim  is  that  Sidney  Rigdon,  who 
from  1829  on  stood  in  close  relation  to  Smith,  may 
have  had  access  to  the  Spaulding  manuscript  when 
he  was  employed  as  a  printer  in  Pittsburg  about 
1812  and  later,  and  may  have  made  a  copy  of  it 
and  have  placed  the  copy  at  Smith's  disposal.  This 
theory  has  been  rendered  fairly  plausible  by  vari- 
ous external  and  internal  evidences;  yet  the  evi- 
dences fall  far  short  of  proof.  Against  the  theory 
of  Smith's  authorship  it  has  been  urged  that  so  ig- 
norant a  man  could  not  have  produced  the  work. 
But  it  may  be  replied  that  only  an  ignorant  man 
could  have  produced  it.  In  intellectual  grasp  and 
force  Smith's  later  (well  authenticated)  utterances 
surpass  it,  but  they  resemble  it  in  style.  The  style 
and  contents  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  are  such  as 
one  might  expect  from  a  man  of  Smith's  peculiar 
nature  and  surroundings.  He  possessed  a  power- 
ful, though  prosaic,  imagination,  and  a  retentive 
memory;  but  his  knowledge  was  slight  and  his 
judgment  weak.  From  beginning  to  end  the  book 
exhibits  these  traits.  The  author — perhaps  un- 
consciously— derived  what  he  said  from  various 
and  in  part  mutually  opposed  sources.  Hence  the 
confusion  in  his  theology,  which  is  wanting  in  con- 
sistency. Doctrines  of  the  most  various  origin  are 
illogically  thrown  together.  Calvinism,  Universal- 
ism,  Methodism,  chiliasm,  Catholicism,  deism,  and 
freemasonry  are  discussed — though  not  by  name — 
and  this  in  a  manner  that  strikingly  corresponds 
to  Smith's  relations  to  these  systems.  The  book  is 
in  a  measure  a  mirror  of  the  time,  but  in  a  still 
greater  measure  a  sort  of  (unconscious)  autobiog- 
raphy. At  the  same  time  there  is  no  necessity  to 
disallow  evidence  that  the  general  idea — ^and  even 
the  framework — of  the  book  was  derived  from  an  ex- 
ternal source.  The  main  contention  is  that  what 
is  really  characteristic  and  personal  in  the  book  is 
from  Smith  himself. 

Was  Joseph  Smith  a  deliberate  falsifier  and  con- 
scious impostor?    Most  non-Mormon  writers  answer 
this  question  with  an  emphatic  affirm- 
6.  The      ative.     Some  of  the  most  careful  in- 
Founder's  vestigators,  however  (especially  Sten- 
Character;  house  and  Riley),  believe  that  he  was 
Oppor-      in  a  large  measure  the  victim  of  his 
tunisin.     own  hallucinations — that  he  really  be- 
lieved   himself   an    inspired    prophet. 
That  he  also  practised  wilful  deception  in  order  to 
carry  out  his  purposes  can  hardly  be  questioned. 
Had  be  been  a  mere  impostor,  he  must  have  broken 
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down  under  the  storm  of  persecution  that  came 
upon  him.  Smith  had  success  as  a  prophet  and  as 
the  founder  of  a  new  religion  because  the  soil  was 
prepared  for  it.  From  the  beginning  the  drawing 
power  of  Mormonism  lay  in  its  claim  to  possess  the 
gift  of  prophecy.  And  as  the  burden  of  the  proph- 
ecy is  the  promise  of  material  advantage  and  sensu- 
ous enjoyment  and  glory  in  the  "  latter  day  "  and 
eternally — and  withal  offered  easy  conditions  as  to 
repentance  and  inward  renewal — it  is  not  hard  to 
see  how  the  enthusiasm  that  first  drew  followers  to 
Joseph  Smith  has  continued  to  be  the  great  ani- 
mating force  of  Mormonism.  Smith  began  his 
career  as  "  Peep-stone  Joe  "  and  developed  into  the 
"  prophet,  seer,  and  revealer "  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints.  After  attaining  to  this  dignity  he  was  ever 
ready  with  a  fresh  revelation  to  meet  each  new 
emergency.  Smith  and  his  successors  have  been 
the  ideal  opportunists.  In  his  prophesyings,  how- 
ever, Smith  practised  self-restraint:  "  We  never 
inquire  at  the  hand  of  God  for  special  revelation 
only  in  case  of  there  being  no  previous  revelation 
to  suit  the  case  "  (Times  and  Seasons,  V.,  753). 
Revelations  were  uttered  pertaining  to  almost  every 
conceivable  concern  except,  perhaps,  religion 
proper. 

The  formal  founding  of  the  new  sect  took  place 
Apr.  6,  1830,  in  Fayette,  N.  Y.  At  that  time  it 
numbered  some  seventy  adherents. 
7.  The  Its  official  name  was  fixed  somewhat 
Hew  later.  By  revelation  Smith  took  the 
Church;  title  of  "  seer,  translator,  prophet. 
Various  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  elder  of  the 
Centers,  church."  Ho  began  a  vigorous  propa- 
ganda. Every  convert  was  baptized — 
no  previous  baptism  was  recognized.  Among  the 
first  notable  converts  were  Pratt  (author  of  The 
Voice  of  Warning)  and  Sidney  Rigdon,  the  chief 
figure  in  early  Mormon  history  aft^r  Smith  him- 
self. As  he  found  too  little  faith  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  his  home,  Smith  in  1831  removed  with 
many  of  the  "  Saints  "  to  Kirtland,  O.,  whither 
Rigdon  had  already  preceded  him.  The  object  in 
view  was  to  find  the  land  of  promise,  to  establish 
therein  a  theocracy  with  the  prophet  as  God's 
mouthpiece  and  vicegerent,  and  to  build  up  a  new 
city  of  Zion  in  preparation  for  the  glory  of  the  latter 
day.  To  realize  this  object  four  successive  attempts 
were  made  in  as  many  places:  at  Kirtland,  O.; 
Far  West  (now  Independence),  Mo.;  Nauvoo,  111., 
and  finally  in  Utah.  In  the  first  three  places  ex- 
traordinary temporary  success  was  followed  by  so 
fierce  and  determined  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
surrounding  "  Gentiles "  that  the  saints  could 
make  no  effectual  resistance.  That  in  Utah  they 
have  been  able  not  only  to  hold  their  ground,  but 
also  to  prosper  greatly  is  to  be  ascrilxxl  to  prior 
possession  and  isolation,  together  with  an  improved 
organization  and  a  saner  leadership.  The  succes- 
sive settlements  of  the  Mormons  represent,  in  gen- 
eral, stages  not  only  of  outward  progress  but  also 
of  inner  development.  At  Kirtland  the  new  sect 
met  with  imm(Hiiate  and  striking  success:  its  mis- 
sionaries displayed  immense  zeal  and  churches  were 
foimded  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Indi- 
ana, and  Illinois.     Within  a  few  months  after  the 


removal  to  Kirtland  the  number  of  the  Mormons 
grew  to  at  least  1,200  souls.  Here  Sidney  Rigdon 
became  prominent.  He  had  assimilated  some  of 
the  ideas  of  Fourier,  the  French  collectiviBt.  Fol- 
lowing a  special  revelation  of  February,  in  1831,  the 
Kirtland  saints  began  to  organize  communal  busi- 
ness ventures,  in  which,  for  a  time,  they  met  with 
success. 

The  opposition,  however,  of  the  "  unbelievers  " 
about  them  caused  Smith  to  tiun  his  eyes  toward 
the  Western  bounds  of  civilization,  in 
8.  Indus-  order  to  find  there  a  place  where  he 
trial  Devel-  might  without  hindrance  fully  carry 
opment;  out  his  views.  In  the  autumn  of  1831 
Opposition,  he  founded  a  colony  in  Jackson  Ck>unty, 
Mo.  A  revelation  had  declared  that 
here  was  the  promised  land  and  the  place  for  the 
city  of  Zion.  Large  tracts  of  land  were  bought; 
the  town  of  Far  West,  or  Zion,  was  founded,  where 
the  city  of  Independence  now  lies;  a  monthly  and 
a  weekly  paper  for  the  propagation  of  the  new  faith 
were  established;  and  all  the  affairs  of  the  colony 
were  carried  on  with  admirable  seal  and  vigor. 
Nevertheless,  although  continuing  to  regard  Far 
West  as  the  destined  site  for  the  city  of  Zion,  Smith 
made  Kirtland  for  an  indefinite  time  the  chief  seat 
of  the  saints.  Thither  he  retiuned  in  1832.  He 
now  thrust  the  communion  into  various  perilous 
business  ventures,  all  under  the  control  of  the 
church  and  without  adequate  financial  foundation. 
In  the  summer  of  1833  a  temple  was  built  at  the 
cost  of  $40,000,  and  although  most  of  the  Saints 
gave  one-seventh  of  their  time  to  its  construction, 
a  debt  of  from  $15,000  to  $20,000  was  left  upon  it. 
Very  early  the  non-Mormons  in  the  region  about 
Kirtland  began  to  show  a  bitter  hostility  toward 
the  new  sect.  Their  opposition  had  its  root  partly 
in  religious  differences  and  partly  in  their  indigna- 
tion at  Smith's  domination  in  financial  affairs  that 
concerned  the  public  at  lai^ge.  In  May,  1832,  a  mob 
broke  into  the  prophet's  house,  brought  him  into 
a  neighboring  field  and  tarred  and  feathered  him. 
Rigdon  suffered  the  same  disgrace.  Nothing 
daunted,  however.  Smith  on  the  following  day 
preached  and  baptized  three  converts,  and  after- 
ward continued  to  prosecute  his  various  under- 
takings with  energy. 

In  1834  Smith  organized  the  first  high  council 
of  the  church  with  himself,  Rigdon,  and  WUliams 
as  the  first  presidency.    In  associating 
9.  Develop-  these  men  with  himself  in  the  highest 
ing  Organ-  office  Smith  did  not  make  them  in  any 
ization;     sense  equal  with  himself.    They  were 
Missionary  his  counselors,  but  both  in  prophesy- 
Operations.  ing  and  in  ruling  he  was  to  be  uncon- 
ditionally supreme.    In  1835  a  further 
step  in  the  development  of  the  hierarchy  was  taken 
in  the  founding  of  the  body  of  the  twelve  apoetles. 
One  of  the  twelve  was  Brigham  Young,  who  be- 
came Smith's  successor  in  the  presidency.    Young 
hjid  become  a  Mormon  about  the  end  of  1832  and 
had    already   rendered    important   service   in    the 
church  by  suppressing  dissensions  due  to  the  proph- 
et's growing  profligacy.     In  1836  the  constitution 
was  further  developed  by  the  establishment  of  a 
more  general  coimcil  for  each  district  of  the  church 
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(at  that  time  Kirtland  and  Zion),  called  the  "  quo- 
rum of  seventy."  The  various  councils  came  to  be 
called  "  quorums  " — the  first  presidency,  the  twelve, 
the  seventy.  In  1837  the  apostles  Hyde  and  Kim- 
ball were  sent  as  missionaries  to  England  and  South 
Wales,  where  they  worked  with  remarkable  suc- 
cess, especially  among  the  laboring  classes.  After 
three  years'  labor  they  could  count  4,019  Mormons 
in  England  alone.  The  report  for  June,  1851,  gave 
a  total  of  30,747  adherents  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  further  declared:  "  Within  the  last  fourteen 
years  more  than  50,000  have  been  baptized  in  Eng- 
land, of  whom  nearly  17,000  have  emigrated  to 
Zion." 

The  year  1836  was  marked  by  the  apostasy  of 

some  of  the  pillars  of  the  church  at  Kirtland.    The 

"  three   witnesses  "    (Cowdery,  Whit- 

lo.  Htstoxy,  mer,   and    Harris)    to   the   Book   of 

I836-3&  Mormon  were  excommunicated  along 
with  other  "  dissenters."  There  is 
evidence  that  while  the  Saints  were  yet  in  Kirt- 
land polygamy  began  to  be  practised  by  some 
of  the  leaders.  Whether  Smith  privately  sanc- 
tioned or  condoned  these  practises  is  not  quite 
certain.  His  ostensible  efforts  at  their  suppression 
lacked  the  vigor  that  generally  characterized  his 
actions.  In  the  Book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants 
(1835)  he  declared:  "  Inasmuch  as  this  Church  of 
Christ  has  been  reproached  with  the  crime  of  for- 
nication, and  polygamy:  we  declare  that  we  be- 
lieve that  one  man  should  have  one  wife;  and  one 
woman  but  one  husband."  In  obedience  to  a  rev- 
elation Smith  in  1836  established  a  bank  at  Kirt- 
land, which  about  the  beginning  of  1838  became 
insolvent.  Judicial  procedure  against  the  prophet 
and  others  was  begun.  At  this  moment,  however, 
Smith  and  Rigdon  in  obedience  to  a  revelation 
went  to  Missouri.  The  colony  there  had  been  hav- 
ing troublous  times  since  1834,  when  the  prophet 
had  removed  various  difficulties.  Now,  however, 
internal  dissensions  became  serious,  while  the  Gen- 
tiles' opposition  grew  increasingly  fierce.  From  the 
beginning  the  people  of  Missouri  had  resented  the 
attitude  of  the  Mormons  as  expressed  (for  example) 
in  a  passage  in  the  Book  of  Commandments  (1833) 
calling  that  state  the  "  land  of  your  inheritance, 
which  is  now  the  land  of  your  enemies."  Already 
border-ruffianism  had  been  manifested  against  the 
Mormons.  A  popular  demand  for  the  removal  of 
the  Mormons  was  met  with  temporizing  on  their 
part,  and,  as  the  governor's  attempt  to  call  out  the 
militia  to  protect  them  was  futile,  a  mob  drove  at 
leafit  1,500  of  them  northward  across  the  Missouri 
River.  These  settled  chiefly  in  Clay,  Caldwell,  and 
Daviess  counties.  N^otiations  for  pecuniary  re- 
dress proved  fruitless;  for  conviction  for  violence 
committed  against  a  Mormon  could  not  be  had  in 
Jackson  county.  While  the  Mormons  had  been 
guilty  of  various  offenses,  non-Mormons  were  dis- 
posed to  lay  upon  them  the  blame  for  any  depre- 
dations when  the  authors  were  unknown,  and  so 
the  Mormons  suffered  beyond  their  deserts.  Not- 
withstanding, the  town  of  Far  West  itself  was,  until 
1838,  materially  prosperous  and  on  fairly  good 
terms  with  the  neighboring  Gentiles.  About  this 
time,  however,  the   presidency  was  charged  with 


misappropriating  trust  fimds,  and  several  prom- 
inent leaders  forsook  the  church.  About  the  same 
time  there  was  formed  an  organization  later  called 
the  Danite  Band  or  the  "  Avenging  Angels."  Its 
members  were  boimd  by  blood  oaths  to  obey  any 
behest  of  the  church  against  property  or  life.  In 
the  same  year  also  the  tithing  system  was  estab- 
lished, which  ever  since  has  been  so  important  for 
Mormonism. 

The  climax  of  the  civil  strife  in  Missouri  seems 

to  have  been  occasioned  largely  by  a  sermon  of 

Rigdon's  on  July  4,  1838,  which  pre- 

II.  llauvoo  dieted  a  war  of  extermination  between 

Period;     Saints  and  Cientiles.    Upon  complaint 
Polygamy;  to  the  governor  that  the  Mormons  in 

Smith's     Caldwell  and  Daviess  coimties  resisted 

Death,      the  execution  of  justice,  a  regiment  of 
militia  was  called  out;  but  the  soldiery 
for  the  most  part  disbanded.     Nevertheless  thero 
were  serious  conflicts  between  the  Mormons  and 
the  Cientiles,  which  culminated  in  the  massacre  of 
twenty  Mormons  at  Hawn's  Mill.    In  the  autumn 
the  state  authorities  demanded  the  expulsion    of 
the  Mormons,  except  the  leaders,  who  were  to  be 
held  for  trial.    Joseph  Smith  and  his  brother  Hyrum 
were  imprisoned  at  Liberty,  but  on  the  way  to  trial 
effected  their  escape,  probably  by  bribery.     The 
two   brothers  rode  to  Quincy,  111.    To  this  state 
most  of  the  Mormons,  to  the  niunber  of  about 
15,000,  had  already  fled.      The  prophet  bought 
large  tracts  of  land  in  Hancock  Ck>unty  and  beyonc* 
the  Mississippi  in  Iowa.    Gn  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  river  the  Mormons  began  to  build  a  city  to 
which  by  revelation  the  name  Nauvoo  was  given. 
The  Mormon  propaganda  was  meanwhile  vigor- 
ously at  work  in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  and 
(1840-43)  converts  flocked  to  Nauvoo  to  the  esti- 
mated nmnber  of  3,758.    Smith  procured  from  the 
state  legislature  a  charter  for  the  city  which  made  it 
almost  independent  of  state  control.    The  prophet 
now  organized  a  military  body  under  the  name  of 
the  Nauvoo  l^on,  himself  assuming  the  conmiand 
with  the  title  of  general.    In  Apr.,  1841,  the  foim- 
dation  of  a  new  temple  was  laid;  it  was  dedicated 
May  1,  1846.    Smith  began  now  to  take  interest  in 
state  and  national  politics.    He  appealed  to  Presi- 
dent Van  Buren  for  help  to  recover  losses  of  prop- 
erty in  Missouri;   but  as  neither  the  president  nor 
Congress  would  take  action,  and  as  Clay  and  Cal- 
houn, presidential  aspirants,  gave  non-conmiittal 
answers  to  his  inquiries  concerning  their  attitude 
toward  the  Mormons'  claims,  he  annoimced  him- 
self in  the  organ  of  the  church  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency  of  the  United  States.    As  Smith's  power 
increased,  his  profligacy  also  grew.     In  order  to 
quiet  the  indignation  of  his  wife  the  prophet  in 
1843  imparted  to  a  select  few  a  revelation  which 
permitted  himself  and  (with  his  sanction)  others 
to  have  more  than  one  wife.    This  revelation  was 
openly  promulgated  first  in  1852  by  Brigham  Young. 
In   Nauvoo  the  polygamous  practises  occasioned 
serious  dissensions.    A  Dr.  Foster  and  two  others 
started  an  independent  newspaper,  called  the  Ex- 
positor. Its  first — and  only — ^niunber  condemned  va- 
rious church  practises  and  doctrines  including  that 
of  the  plurality  of  wives.    At  Smith's  behest  the 
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press  and  property  of  the  Expaaitar  were  destroyed 
and  Foster  was  expelled  from  the  city.  Aroused 
to  indignation  by  the  revelation  of  the  state  of 
things  in  Nauvoo  and  perhaps  no  less  by  various 
mysterious  depredations  in  the  siu'rounding  coun- 
try, the  people  of  bordering  counties  raised  forces 
for  a  proposed  war  against  the  Mormons.  The 
prophet  with  several  others  planned  to  flee,  but 
u[>on  Governor  Ford's  promise  of  protection  he  sur- 
rendered himself  at  Carthage  June  24,  1844,  but  on 
the  night  of  June  27  a  band  of  disguised  ruffians 
broke  into  the  jail  and  shot  to  death  the  prophet 
and  his  brother  Hyrum. 

The  tragic  end  of  the  prophet  turned  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Mormons.  It  placed  on  him  the  halo 
of  martyrdom,  while  the  leadership 
12.  Brighamfell  into  the  hands  of  a  man  who  was 
Young;  his  superior  as  an  organizer  and  ruler, 
Removal  though  inferior  to  him  as  prophet  and 
to  Utah,  religious  enthusiast.  There  were  sev- 
eral rival  candidates  for  the  office  of 
first  prophet  and  president.  Rigdon  was  easily 
disposed  of  and  even  excommunicated.  Other 
candidates,  besides  Young,  were  Strang  and  the 
prophet's  son,  Joseph  Smith,  3d.  Strang  loudly 
proclaimed  that  he  had  received  a  revelation  that  ho 
should  be  Smith's  successor.  Upon  Young's  elec- 
tion he  withdrew  with  his  followers  and  settled  in 
Wisconsin,  where  in  1856  he  was  shot  as  the  result 
of  a  quarrel  with  two  members  of  his  sect.  The 
*'  Young  Josephites,"  largely  holding  aloof  from 
Brigham  Young,  founded  in  1852 — in  a  more  defi- 
nite way  in  1860 — the  Reorganized  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  with  Joseph  Smith,  3d, 
at  the  head  (see  below.  III.).  Brigham  Young  (b. 
in  Whitingham,  Vt.,  June  1,  1801;  d.  in  Salt  Lake 
City  Aug.  29,  1877)  was  the  logical  successor  of 
Smith.  Although  originally  only  an  ordinary  car- 
penter he  proved  himself  to  be  a  man  of  very  ex- 
traordinary talents.  His  leadership  was  cordially 
accepted  by  the  great  majority  of  the  Saints.    In 

1845  the  legislature  of  Illinois  found  it  necessary  to 
withdraw  the  charter  of  the  city  of  Nauvoo.  This 
condition,  coupled  with  the  unabated  hostility  of 
the  surrounding  non-Mormons,  led  the  Saints  to 
the  determination  to  emigrate  far  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  civilization.  The  Valley  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  was  finally  fixed  upon.    The  exodus  began  in 

1846  and  before  the  close  of  1848  the  whole  body 
of  Young's  adherents  had  crossed  the  plains  except 
a  few  left  at  the  Missouri  as  forwarding  agents  for 
Mormon  emigrants.  In  Sept.,  1846,  the  Mormons 
that  had  not  already  departed  were  forcibly 
expelled  from  Illinois  by  a  general  uprising.  The 
migration  to  Utah  was  a  stupendous  undertaking, 
nffording  Young  a  supreme  opportunity  for  the  de- 
velopment and  display  of  his  talents  as  organizer 
and  leader,  so  that  he  entered  upon  his  adminis- 
tration in  Utah  with  the  prestige  of  a  signal  tri- 
umph. He  reached  his  destination  July  24,  1847. 
Immediately  the  founding  of  Salt  Lake  City  was 
begun.  A  fund  was  established  for  the  assistance 
of  Mormon  emigrants,  who,  coming  from  Great 
Britain,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  and  in  less  num- 
bers from  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  France,  in 
the  years  1848-51  reached  the  niunber  of  6,331, 


and  in  the  years  1852-55  from  Great  Britain  alone 
9,925. 

The  design  of  Brigham  Young  was  to  build  up  a 
state  which,  both  economically  and  politically, 
should  be  as  nearly  independent  as 
23.  Defiance  possible.  The  economic  success  of  the 
of  the  Mormon  conmiunity  was  due  in  part 
United  to  his  skilful,  though  despotic,  man- 
States,  agement,  but  also  in  no  small  measure 
to  the  inflow  of  money  brought  by 
the  California  gold-seekers  and,  at  a  later  p>eriod, 
to  the  construction  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 
In  their  political  designs  the  Mormons  were  less 
fortimate.  When,  in  1848,  the  region  within  which 
their  settlements  lay  became  United  States  terri- 
tory, Young  quickly  decided  that  he  wanted  state- 
hood for  his  colony,  not  territorial  rule  by  the  fed- 
eral authorities.  A  "  provisional  "  government  was 
set  up  for  the  "  Stiite  of  Deseret,"  whose  boundaries 
were  set  so  wide  as  to  include  most  of  the  territory 
acquired  by  the  United  States  from  Mexico.  In 
1849  a  constitution  was  prepared  and  a  delegate 
sent  to  Washington  ^tnth  a  petition  for  adnodssion 
into  the  Union.  Congress,  however,  refused  to 
recognize  the  new  state  and  ignored  the  name 
Deseret.  In  1850  it  organized  a  territorial  govern- 
ment for  the  smaller  region  occupied  by  the  Mor- 
mon settlements  and  gave  the  new  territory  the 
name  Utah.  The  president  appointed  Brigham 
Young  governor;  also  district  judges  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  federal  government.  But  Y^oung's 
tactics  were  so  aggressive  that  the  federal  officers 
were  soon  compelled  to  withdraw.  As  Young's 
term  of  office  drew  to  a  close  President  Pierce  pur- 
posed to  appoint  a  non-Mormon  in  his  stead.  He 
oflFered  the  place  to  Lieutenant-CV)lonel  Steptoe, 
then  in  Utah  with  a  small  military  force.  But 
Young's  attitude  was  so  threatening  tliat  Steptoe 
dared  not  accept  the  office.  In  a  message  to 
Congress  in  1857  Buchanan  declared  tliat  *'  there 
no  longer  remained  any  government  in  Utah  but 
the  despotism  of  Brigham  Young."  '*  To  restore 
the  supremacy  of  the  constitution  and  laws  within 
its  limits  "  the  president  appointed  a  new  governor 
(Alfred  Cumming)  and  other  federal  officers,  and 
sent  them  to  their  posts  accompanied  by  a  military 
force  of  2,500  men  "  for  their  protection  and  to  aid 
as  a  posse  comitatus  in  case  of  need  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws."  That  a  collision  was  imminent 
between  Mormondom  and  the  federal  government 
was  clear  to  all  who  understood  the  state  of  aSaus 
in  Utah  and  the  principles  and  policy  of  Young. 
Polygamy  flourished  as  an  avowed  doctrine  of  the 
church.  Young  had  acquired  an  almost  incredible 
power  as  dictator.  He  was  a  mighty  force  for  order 
according  to  his  system,  but  the  means  which  he 
employed  were  often  atrocious.  In  order  to  accom- 
plish a  much-needed  "  reformation  "  he  instituted 
a  veritable  reign  of  terror,  and  there  were  not  a  few 
"  church-inspired  murders."  It  was  natural,  there- 
fore, that  when  Young  heard  of  the  coming  of  the 
federal  officers  and  troops,  his  attitude  should  be 
boldly  defiant.  He  publicly  announced  the  news 
of  the  coming  **  invasion,"  and  declared  be  would 
"  ask  no  odds  of  Uncle  Sam  or  the  devil/'  He  called 
the  Saints   to  arms.     They  harassed  the  federal 
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troops  in  various  ways,  and  by  cutting  off  their 
base  of  supplies  effectually  crippled  them,  com- 
pelling them  to  retire  into  winter  quarters.  The 
year  1857  witnessed  the  most  frightful  act  of  vio- 
lence in  the  history  of  the  Mormons — the  massacre 
of  150  non-Mormon  emigrants  at  Mountain  Mead- 
ows by  a  band  of  Mormons  and  Indians  under  the 
lead  of  Bishop  John  D.  Lee.  Not  until  twenty 
years  later  could  Lee  be  seized  for  his  crime,  tried, 
condemned,  and  executed.  Early  in  1858  Young 
procured  from  President  Buchanan  a  free  pardon 
for  all  the  Mormon  leaders,  and  peace  was  declared. 
The  last  of  the  federal  troops  were  withdrawn  in 
1860.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  Yoimg  never  in- 
tended real  submission  to  the  federal  government. 
Tlie  more  or  less  open  Mormon  defiance  continued 
until  in  1890  the  church  reluctantly  "  traded  polyg- 
amy for  Statehood." 

The  fight  of  the  United  States  government  against 
polygamy  in  the  territories  began  with  the  Morrill 
biU    of    1860    (enacted    1862).      The 
14.  Sup-    measure  was  ineffective  because  the 
presBionGf  conviction  of  a  polygamist  could  not 
Pdlygamy;  be   had   from   Mormon   juries.     The 
St&tehood.  Cullom  bill  of  1869  (which  failed  of 
passage  in  the  Senate)  was  opposed 
by  Delegate  Hooper  of  Utah  on  the  ground  that  the 
Mormons'  doctrine  of  marriage,  being  an  essential 
part  of  their  religious  faith,  was  entitled  to  full 
protection  under  the  constitution.    Presidents,  one 
after  another,  recommended  to  Congress  a  more 
vigorous  procedure  against  the  Mormons.     In  a 
message  in  1880  President  Hayes  declared:   ''  Po- 
lygamy can  only  be  suppressed  by  taking  away  the 
political  power  of  the  sect  which  encourages  and 
sustains  it."    Recommendations   of   Garfield  and 
of  Arthur  in  1881  led  to  the  enactment  in  1882  of 
the  •'  Edmunds  Law,"  improved  1887  ("  Edmunds- 
Tucker  Law  "),  which  provided  that  no  polygamist 
might  vote  in  any  territory  or  hold  office  under  the 
United  States.    The  attitude  of  the  Mormon  church 
toward  the  law  is  manifest  from  An  EpisUe  of  the 
Firti  Presidency  to  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
church,  Oct.  6,  1885: 

**  The  war  is  openly  and  'undisguiaedly  made  upon  our  re- 
licion.  To  induee  men  to  repudiate  that,  to  violate  its  pre- 
oeptH,  and  bceak  its  solemn  covenants,  every  inducement  is 
srven.  .  .  .  We  did  not  reveal  celestial  marriage.  We  can 
not  wittidraw  or  lenoimce  it.  Ckxl  revealed  it,  and  he  has 
pfoauscd  to  maintain  it  and  to  bless  those  who  obey  it.'* 

Prosecutions  imder  the  Edmunds  Law  began  in 
1884;    convictions  for  polygamy  or  unlawful  co- 
habitation (mostly  the  latter)  numbered  3  in  1884, 
39  in  1885,  112  in  1886,  214  in  1887,  and  100  m 
1888.     Among  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1887 
was  one  that  dissolved  the  corporation  of  the  Mor- 
mon church.    In  1890  the  United  States  supreme 
court  aflSrmed  a  decision  of  a  lower  court  confis- 
cating the  property  of  the  Mormon  church,  and  de- 
claring that  church  to  be  an  oiganized  rebellion. 
In  the  same  year  Congress  passed  an  act  disposing 
oC  the  church  lands  for  the  benefit  of  the  school 
hind.  After  the  admission  of  Utah  as  a  state  Con- 
ptts  restored  the  property.    Perceiving  the  futility 
^  farther  resistance  President  Woodruff,  Sept.  25, 
l^,  issued  a  proclamation  (not  a  revelation  I)  in 
^^  he  declared  that  his  ''  advice  to  the  Latter- 


Day  Saints  is  to  refrain  from  contracting  any  mar- 
riage forbidden  by  the  law  of  the  land."  It  was  no 
recession  from  the  principle  of  polygamy,  only  a 
necessary  concession  to  the  force  of  public  law. 
By  the  concession  in  the  matter  of  polygamy  the 
chief  obstacle  to  statehood  for  Utah  was  removed. 
Its  admission  finally  took  place  in  Jan.,  1906.  The 
political  difficulties  of  the  Mormons  have  led  the 
church  so  far  to  modify  its  political  creed  as  to  declare 
that  the  Saints  ''  form  not  a  rival  power  as  against 
the  Union,  but  an  apostolic  ministry  to  it,  and  their 
political  gospel  is  state  rights  and  self-government." 
Brigham  Young  died  leaving  an  estate  of  $2,- 
000,000  to  be  divided  among  his  seventeen  ^^iycs 
— he  had   had  twenty-five  wives  all 

15.  Late    told — and  fifty-six  children.    After  his 

History;    death  the  twelve  apostles  with  John 

Present     Taylor   at   their   head   exercised    the 

Status,      chief  authority  until  Taylor's  election 

to  the  presidency  in  1880  with  George 
Q.  Cannon  and  Joseph  F.  Smith  as  counselors.  In 
like  manner  after  Taylor's  death  in  1887  the  twelve 
again  ruled  until  the  election  of  Wilford  Woodruff 
to  the  presidency  in  1889.  Upon  his  death  in  1898 
Lorenzo  Snow  was  made  president.  All  of  these 
were  acknowledged  polygamists.  As  successor  to 
Snow  (d.  1901)  Joseph  F.  Smith,  son  of  the  martyr 
patriarch,  Hyrum  Smith,  was  chosen  president. 
Though  these  were  all  able  men,  no  one  of  his  suc- 
cessors has  been  comparable  to  Brigham  Young. 
Although  rough  and  uncultured,  he  possessed  enor- 
mous physical  and  mental  energy  and  all  the  quali- 
fications of  a  great  popular  leader.  To  him  even 
more  than  to  Joseph  Smith  Mormondom  owes  its 
coherence  and  persistence.  He  received  revela- 
tions when  he  needed  them — and  many  of  the  most 
offensive  doctrines  of  Mormonism  were  promul- 
gated by  him — ^yet  he  was  far  more  an  organizer 
than  a  prophet.  The  "  Utah  "  Mormons  numbered 
in  1909  about  350,000  members  (baptized  believers) 
in  the  United  States.  Considerably  more  than  one- 
half  of  these  are  found  in  Utah,  though  there  is 
probably  not  a  state  or  territory  in  the  Union  with- 
out some  of  them,  while  in  all  the  states  and  terri- 
tories bordering  on  Utah,  especially  in  Idaho  and 
Arizona,  they  have  gained  a  firm  foothold  and 
make  themselves  felt  politically.  There  are  at 
least  15,000  Mormons  in  Europe  (chiefly  in  Great 
Britain,  Sweden,  Norway,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Holland,  and  Belgium).  A  considerable  number  is 
in  Canada  and  a  few  are  to  be  found  in  each  of  a 
score  of  other  countries  in  various  quarters  of  the 
globe.  Their  propaganda,  which  suffered  a  check 
by  the  promulgation  of  the  doctrine  of  polygamy 
in  1852,  has  been  vigorous  and  fairly  successful 
since  Woodruff's  manifesto  advising  the  Saints  to 
contract  no  marriage  forbidden  by  law. 

The  first  principle  of  Mormonism  is  belief  in  a 
present  and  progressive  revelation.     According  to 

their  official  statement,  their  religion 

16.  Doc-    "  consists     of     doctrines,     command- 
trinal       ments,  ordinances,  and  rites  revealed 

System,     from  God  to  the  present  age."    The 

conception  of  revelation  is  apocaljrp- 

tic.    From  time  to  time  noteworthy  changes  have 

taken  place  in  their  doctrine,  and  others  can  come 
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at  any  time.  It  ib  true  only  in  the  vaguest  sense 
that  the  church's  creed,  belief,  aims,  and  purposes 
have  remained  the  same.  The  Mormons,  acknowl- 
edge as  the  word  of  God  the  Bible  "  in  so  far  as  it 
is  correctly  translated,"  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and 
the  revelations  contained  in  Doctrine  and  Covenants 
and  in  later  publications.  So  far  as  the  Bible  is 
concerned,  Joseph  Smith  and  his  successors  have 
taken  such  liberties  with  its  meaning,  and  even 
with  its  text,  that  it  can  not  be  said  to  have  any 
authority  for  a  Mormon.  The  Book  of  Mormon,  so 
important  historically,  is  not  comparable,  in  doc- 
trinal significance,  with  the  Book  of  Doctrine  and 
Covenants  and  the  Pearl  of  Great  Price.  In  the  year 
1842  Joseph  Smith  published  a  short  outline  of 
Mormon  belief.  In  it  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
was  acknowledged,  while  punishment  of  the  race 
for  Adam's  fall  was  denied.  Through  Christ's  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice  salvation  is  possible  for  all  men, 
on  condition  of  obedience  to  the  ordinances  of  the 
Gospel.  These  are:  faith,  repentance,  baptism  for 
the  remission  of  sins;  the  laying  on  of  hands  for 
the  receiving  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  true  church 
must  have  the  same  institutions  and  the  same  spir- 
itual gifts  as  the  Apostolic  Church.  There  is  taught 
further  the  gathering  together  of  Israel  and  the 
restoration  of  the  ten  tribes.  Zion  will  be  built 
somewhere  on  the  American  continent  and  Christ 
will  rule  in  person  upon  the  earth,  which  will  be 
renewed  to  paradisiacal  glory.  All  men  should  be  in 
possession  of  religious  liberty.  Obedience  and  rev- 
erence should  be  accorded  to  kings  and  all  in  au- 
thority. A  pure,  honest,  chaste,  and  beneficent  life 
is  a  holy  duty.  This,  however,  afifords  only  a  faint 
notion  of  what  Mormonism  was  then,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  its  later  manifestations.  Its  doctrine  of  God, 
for  example,  is  widely  different  from  that  of  the 
Christian  Church.  The  Mormon  conception  of  deity 
rather  resembles  that  of  Buddhism.  From  it  a  sys- 
tem of  anthropomorphisms  has  been  developed, 
which  far  exceeds  that  of  any  Christian  sect  in  any 
age.  The  Mormons  teach  that  nothing  is  created, 
everything  is  begotten.  The  supreme  God  (him- 
self brought  forth  in  some  way  by  eternal,  self- 
moving,  and  intelligent  matter)  begot  other  gods. 
All  have  bodies,  parts,  and  passions,  for  **  man  is 
made  in  the  image  of  God."  A  chief  occupation  of 
these  gods  is  to  produce  souls  for  the  bodies  be- 
gotten in  this  and  other  worlds.  The  sex  idea  runs 
through  the  whole  Mormon  conception  of  the  uni- 
verse. Each  world  has  its  own  god;  ours  is  none 
other  than  Adam — who  gradually  attained  his 
present  glory.  "  He  is  the  only  God  with  whom 
we  have  to  do."  All  gods  are  in  a  progressive  de- 
velopment, and  all  Saints  will  advance  to  the  dig- 
nity of  gods.  Justification  by  faith  as  taught  by 
Evangelical  churches  is  a  "  destructive  doctrine." 
Submission  and  obedience  to  the  commandments 
of  the  church  is  the  essential  thing  in  faith.  Bap- 
tism, through  wliich  sins  are  washed  away,  is  un- 
conditionally necessary  to  salvation.  Infant  bap- 
tism is  a  **  solemn  mockery,"  for  little  children  have 
no  sins  to  repent  of  and  are  not  under  the  curse  of 
Adam.  An  essential  feature  of  the  Mormon  system 
is  the  doctrine  and  practise  of  baptism  for  the  dead. 
As  the  true  Church  was  extinct  upon  earth  since 


shortly  after  the  days  of  the  apostles  until  Joseph 
Smith,  no  baptism  in  all  that  time  was  valid.  Saints, 
however,  may  be  baptized  for  the  dead  and  thus 
insure  the  salvation  of  the  latter.  The  most  no- 
torious of  the  Mormon  doctrines  is  that  of  celestial 
marriage,  or  marriage  unto  eternity.  All  marriages 
entered  into  without  divine  sanction,  such  as  lb 
given  only  to  the  Saints,  are  dissolved  by  death. 
Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  wed  in  accordance 
with  the  true  Gospel  are  married  for  eternity.  If 
a  wife  thus  sealed  precedes  her  husband  in  death, 
he  may  in  like  manner  marry  another,  and,  if  the 
second  should  die,  a  third,  and  so  on.  In  the  resur- 
rection all  are  to  be  his.  Moreover,  inasmuch  as  in 
eternity  a  man  may  have  many  wives,  so  may  he 
even  in  this  world,  and  at  one  time,  if  God  and  his 
Church  sanction  it.  As  many  women  as  God  thus 
gives  a  man  are  his  and  his  alone,  and  cohabitation 
with  them  is  right  and  holy.  In  its  behalf  the  Mor- 
mons claim  that  this  doctrine  strongly  tends  to  ex- 
clude adultery  and  prostitution. 

In  close  relation  to  the  doctrinal  system  stand 

the  church  commandments,  ordinances,  and  public 

worship.    Only  believers  are  baptized,  and  that  by 

inunersion,  and  it  is  followed  immedi- 

17.  Ordi-    ately  by  the  laying-on  of  hands.    The 

nances  in  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  takes 
Theory  and  place  every  Sunday.    By  special  reve- 

Practise.  lation  the  use  of  fermented  wine  was 
forbidden;  now  even  the  unfermented 
juice  of  the  grape  gives  place  to  water.  The  Saints 
have  certain  secret  rites  or  mysteries,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  are  those  connected  with  the  mar- 
riage ceremony,  known  as  going  through  the  En- 
dowment House.  In  Salt  Lake  City  all  secret  rites 
are  now  performed  in  the  temple.  No  non-Mormon 
may  enter  the  temple,  whereas  access  to  the  great 
tabernacle  is  free  to  all.  Public  worship  consists  of 
song,  prayer,  sermon,  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  sometimes  the  dispensing  of  blessings 
by  a  patriarch.  In  the  tabernacle  at  Salt  Lake  the 
music  is  excellent  and  impressive.  Generally  two 
persons  preach  in  a  single  service.  The  sermons  are 
for  the  most  part  mere  harangues,  usually  i^-ithout 
a  text,  and  a  mixture  of  the  religious  and  the  secu- 
lar. Everything,  however,  is  manifestly  adapted 
to  the  end  in  view.  Regarded  as  an  organism  Mor- 
monism strives  to  realize  the  ideal  of  a  pure  the- 
ocracy based  on  prophetism  and  mediated  by  a 
hierarchy.  In  its  beginnings  a  free  prophetism 
ruled;  but  as  it  was  perceived  what  confusion  must 
arise  if  every  man  were  his  own  prophet,  there  eariy 
developed  a  great  hierarchical  system.  While  every 
member  of  the  church  may  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
divine  communion  and  revelations  for  his  own  com- 
fort and  guidance,  revelations  affecting  the  whole 
church  are  given  only  through  the  president,  al- 
though his  counselors  may  share  illumination  with 
him.  The  priesthood  is  of  two  orders:  the  Aaronk 
(charged  with  secular  affairs)  and  the  Melchisedec 
(charged  with  spiritual  affairs).  The  latter  is  the 
higher  and  may  overrule  the  former.  Every  worthy 
adu!t  male  member  has  a  place  in  one  or  the  other 
of  these  orders.  There  is  no  salaried  preaching 
class.  It  is  expected  of  each  member  that  he  will 
serve  in  any  work  to  which  he  may  be  assigned,  at 
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home  or  abroad.  About  2,000  missionaries  are  con- 
stantly at  work,  the  personnel  being  lai^ly  changed 
every  two  or  four  years.  Each  mission  is  under  the 
presidency  of  an  elder  and  has  the  necessary  minor 
oflScers.  The  missionaries  travel  and  labor  by  twos 
or  in  laiger  groups.  In  the  making  of  proselytes 
the  more  offensive  (esoteric)  doctrines  of  Mormon- 
ism  are  passed  over  without  mention;  stress  is  laid 
on  the  doctrine  of  a  progressive,  present-day  rev- 
elation and  the  (materialistic)  glories  promised  to 
the  Saints. 

The  ranks  of  the  Melchisedec  priesthood  are  the 
following:  (1)  The  council  of  the  first  presidency,  | 
consisting  of  three  men,  in  office  and 

i8.  Priest-  dignity  equal  to  Peter,  James,  and  John. 

hood  and    One    of    these    is    church    president, 

GoFem-  chosen  in  a  general  assembly,  and  the 
ment  others  are  his  counselors.  These  may 
be  against  him  in  counsels  but  never 
in  final  decisions.  For  the  whole  church  the  presi- 
dent is  prophet,  seer,  and  revelator,  and  his  author- 
ity is  absolute.  (2)  The  twelve  apostles,  or  ex-' 
traordinaiy  witnesses  of  the  name  of  Christ  in  the 
whole  world.  In  the  interval  between  the  death  of 
a  president  and  the  election  of  his  successor  the 
twelve  exercise  the  highest  authority  in  the  church. 
(3)  Presidents  of  the  quorums  of  sevgnty;  (4)  pa- 
triarchs; (5)  high  priests.  The  Aaronic  priesthood 
includes:  (1)  bishops,  who  have  charge  of  the 
gathering  of  the  tithes  and  the  care  of  the  poor; 
(2)  priests;  (3)  teachers;  (4)  deacons.  Territo- 
rially the  church  is  divided  into  ''  stakes  of  Zion  " 
and  the  stakes  again  into  wards.  The  stakes  of 
Zion  are  so  called  in  distinction  from  Zion  proper, 
which  is  in  Jackson  County,  Mo.,  whither  also  the 
Saints  are  to  assemble  themselves  at  last  to  receive 
the  returning  Christ.  In  North  America  there  are 
some  fifty  of  these  stakes,  twenty-one  of  them  in 
Utah.  Each  stake  has  an  organization  which  copies 
that  of  the  entire  church.  For  each  stake  also 
there  is  a  presiding  bishop  and  for  each  ward  a 
bishop.  Tlie  bishops  are  assisted  by  under  officers. 
By  means  of  this  elaborate  yet  well-balanced  sys- 
tem the  church  maintains  a  most  effective  over- 
sight of  its  affairs.  The  social  and  economic  as- 
pects of  Mormonism  have  ever  been  interesting  and 
are  in  part  worthy  of  praise.  The  rigorous  system 
has  been  successful  in  restraining  many  vices  and 
in  producing  a  high  general  state  of  material  well- 
befaig,  while  the  lawless  subjectivism  of  its  prophct- 
im,  which  opened  the  gate  to  polygamy  and  other 
Tidous  doctrines  and  practises,  has  wrought  un- 
told hann  to  its  people.  Separating  itself  from  the 
Christian  Church  and  (as  far  as  practicable)  from 
the  larger  dvil  and  social  conmumity,  Mormonism 
is  neeessarily  deficient  in  many  of  the  best  elements 
of  modem  culture.  It  has,  however,  combined  into 
one  the  religious  and  the  social  element  more  success- 
folly  than  any  other  movement  of  modem  times. 

J.  R.  Van  Pelt. 

IIL  The  Reorganized  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
latter-Day  Saints:  This  body  claims  to  be  the 
efanreh  of  that  name  that  was  organized  by  Joseph 
Sknith  in  Fayette,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  6,  1830,  and  subse- 
quently located  at  Kirtland,  O.  This  contention  is 
disfmted  by  the  Utah  body  of  Latter-day  Saints. 


The  disruption  occurred  in  1844,  the  main  body 
having  meantime  removed  from  Kirtland  to  Mis- 
souri, thence  to  Nauvoo,  111.  (see  I. -I I., above);  the 
smaller  body  was  reorganized  near  Beloit,  Wis. 
At  the  first  conference  of  the  latter,  in  1852,  the 
leadership  of  Brigham  Young  was  disowned.  The 
Reorganized  Church  has  never  favored  polygamy, 
but  has  borne  testimony  against  it.  It  accepts 
three  books  as  of  divine  origin :  the  Bible,  the  Book 
of  Mormon,  and  the  Book  of  Covenants — the  last 
as  a  guide  in  church  government,  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon as  a  history  of  the  inhabitants  of  America  for 
2,4(X)  years,  closing  400  a.d.,  and  the  Bible  as  the 
word  of  God,  so  far  as  it  is  translated  correctly. 
The  faith  of  the  church  is  that  of  the  epitome,  made 
by  Joseph  Smith  in  1842  (ut  sup.)  and  enlarged 
somewhat  since.  Articles  were  inserted  after  po- 
lygamy became  a  tenet  of  the  faith  of  the  Utah 
branch,  declaring  for  monogamy  and  against  the 
doctrine  of  plural  wives. 

The  system  of  polity  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Utah 
branch,  consisting  of  the  presidency,  embracing 
when  full,  three  men,  the  apostolate,  the  quo- 
rums of  seventy,  and  priests  or  pastors,  teachers, 
deacons,  and  bishops — the  last-named  conducting 
the  business  affairs  of  the  church. 

The  headquarters  of  the  church,  which  were  in 
Piano,  III.,  for  nearly  twenty  years,  were  removed 
in  1881  to  Lamoni,  la.,  where  they  now  are.  There 
arc  in  Lamoni  a  publishing  house,  a  college,  and 
two  homes  for  the  aged.  The  church  carries  on 
missionary  work  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Australia,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Scandinavia, 
Mexico,  and  the  Sandwich  and  Society  Islands.  It 
reports  in  the  United  States  alone  49,500  members, 
560  churches,  and  1,200  ministers.  It  is  slowly  in- 
creasing in  membership. 

The  president  of  the  church  is  Joseph  Smith,  son 
of  the  first  president.  He  has  held  this  office  since 
1860.  He  lives  in  Independence,  Mo.;  his  associ- 
ates are  Frederick  M.  Smith,  Independence,  Mo., 
and  Richard  Evans,  Toronto,  Canada.  The  presi-\ 
dent  of  the  quorum  of  the  twelve  apostles  is  Will- 1 
iam  H.  Kelley,  Lamoni,  la.;  and  Heman  C.  Smith, 
of  the  same  place,  is  second  in  order  of  appoint- 
ment, and  is  also  historian  of  the  church. 

H.  K.  Carroll. 

IV.  Anti-Mormon  Movements:  Joseph  Smith 
once  said  with  emphasis  and  apparent  pride:  "  Mor- 
monism is  at  war  with  every  craft  and  creed  of 
Christendom."  That  statement  has  had  abundant 
verification  in  every  period  of  Mormon  history. 
But  in  Nauvoo  and  afterward  in  Utah  there  were 
many  but  futile  attempts  to  reform 
I.  To  1869.  Mormonism  from  within.  The  advent 
of  the  United  States  army  into  Utah, 
the  opening  of  mines,  and  the  inflow  of  "  Gentiles  " 
afforded  protection  and  gave  promise  of  help  from 
without.  Three  powerful  forces  of  Christian  civil- 
ization were  invoked:  the  press,  the  pulpit,  and  the 
school.  The  first  paper  published  was  The  Valley 
Tan,  is.sued  in  1858  from  the  cainp.  The  Salt  Lake 
Vedette  followed,  then  The  Utah  Magazine,  after- 
ward The  Tribune,  and  others  in  subseciuent  years. 
Some  young  men  of  literary  tastes  organized  a 
"  literary  and  musical  society,"  which  maintained 
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a  struggling  existence.  In  1865  they  invited  the 
Rev.  Nonnan  McLeod,  an  army  chaplain  and  Con- 
gregational minister,  to  the  city.  He  instituted 
services  in  a  hall  in  Main  Street.  A  Sunday-school 
was  organized  in  the  city  and  another  at  the  camp, 
and  Dr.  John  King  Robinson,  sui'gcon  in  the  army, 
became  superintendent.  The  literary  society,  with 
help  from  California,  erected  Independence  Hall, 
a  commodious  adobe  building  for  religious  and 
literary  purposes.  The  next  year  McLeod  went 
east  to  solicit  funds.  In  his  absence  Dr.  Robinson 
was  treacherously  murdered.  McLeod  was  ad- 
vised by  friends  not  to  return  to  Utah,  as  his  life 
was  in  danger.  But  Major  Charles  H.  Hempsted, 
United  States  district  attorney,  maintained  the 
Sunday-school.  Early  in  1867  Warren  Hussey  and 
two  Episcopalian  ladies,  Mrs.  Dr.  Hamilton  and 
Mrs.  Oliver  Durant,  requested  Bishop  Tuttle  of 
Montana  to  send  a  cleigyman.  He  sent  Rev.  Messrs. 
Thomas  W.  Haskins  and  George  W.  Foote.  In 
May  they  instituted  the  first  permanent  Christian 
service  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Major  Hempsted  gave 
into  their  hands  the  Sunday-school  with  an  enrol- 
ment of  fifty.  Responding  to  a  ciying  need  for 
school  facilities,  they,  in  July,  opened  St.  Mark's 
granmiar-school.  An  Episcopal  church  of  fifteen 
communicants  was  constituted  that  summer.  A 
much-needed  hospital  was  provided,  the  first  in 
Utah.  In  years  following  this  denomination  estab- 
lished churches  and  schools  in  five  other  towns, 
and  a  second  church,  St.  Paul's,  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
On  the  removal  of  Bishop  Tuttle  to  Salt  Lake  City 
in  1869,  St.  Mark's  became  the  cathedral.  Subse- 
quently Rowland  Hall,  a  boarding  and  day-school 
for  girls,  was  opened.  The  Episcopalians  now  have 
property  in  Utah  worth  about  $400,000. 

In  1869  two  Presbyterian  ministers,  Sheldon 
Jackson  (q.v.)  and  Melanchthon  Hughes,  held  the 
first  religious  service  in  Corinne  and  instituted  reg- 
ular work.  A  church  of  nine  members  was  organ- 
ized July  14,  1870.    In  1864  the  Rev. 

2.  From  Henry  Kendall,  secretary  of  the  Pres- 
1869  to  the  byterian    Board    of    Home    Missions, 

Present  while  en  route  to  California,  preached 
in  the  Mormon  Tabernacle  in  Salt 
Lake  City.  He  found  in  the  city  Presbyterians 
eager  for  church  privileges,  but  not  until  1871  was 
their  request  granted.  Rev.  Josiah  Welch  arrived 
in  July  of  that  year,  and  instituted  regular  services 
in  a  room  above  a  livery  stable.  Out  of  this  be- 
ginning grew  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Salt 
Lake  City.  In  1875  Rev.  D.  J.  McMillan  arrived 
and  instituted  an  aggressive  policy.  Within  six 
years  he  established  40  missions  and  schools,  from 
St.  George  in  the  extreme  south  of  Utah,  to  Malad, 
Idaho,  the  northern  part  of  the  Mormon  realm.  At 
present  the  Presbyterians  have  27  ministers,  27 
churches,  1,819  communicants,  1  college,  4  acad- 
emies (boarding  and  day-schools),  13  day-schools, 
1,402  scholars,  and  property  amounting  to  $650,000. 
Since  the  establishment  of  a  public-school  system 
in  Utah  the  denominations  have  discontinued  many 
of  their  parochial  and  mission  schools.  In  1870  the 
Rev.  G.  M.  Peirce,  a  Methodist  minister,  arrived 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  at  once  began  work,  and  soon 
established  a  church.     In  1876  he  launched  The 


Rocky  Mountain  Christian  Advocate,  the  first  Prot- 
estant religious  paper  in  Utah.  This  denomination 
extended  its  church  and  school  woric  into  many 
parts  of  Utah.  It  now  has  23  ministers  in  charge 
of  27  churches,  with  1,550  members,  35  Simday- 
schools  with  2,530  scholars,  and  church  and  manse 
property  worth  $222,100. 

In  1873  Rev.  Father  Scanlan  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  was  sent  to  Salt  Lake  City.  Three 
years  previously  Rev.  Father  Kelley  from  Nevada 
visited  the  city  and  purchased  a  plot  of  land  for 
church  purposes,  but  held  no  service.  Father 
Scanlan  established  St.  Maiy's  Church,  and  in 
course  of  time  twelve  other  parishes  and  forty  mis- 
sions, in  1875  St.  Mary's  Academy,  in  1881  Holy 
Cross  Hospital,  in  1886  All  Hallows  College,  and 
later  Keams  St.  Ann's  Orphanage.  Schools  were 
opened  in  five  other  towns.  Father  Scanlan  is  now 
bishop,  and  St.  Mary's  is  his  cathedral,  wdth  a  new 
building  costing  $350,000.  In  1874  the  Congrega- 
tionalists  returned  and  organized  a  church  in  In- 
dependence Hall,  with  Rev.  Walter  M.  Barrows  as 
pastor.  In  1878  Hammond  Hall  and  later  two 
other  academies  and  five  mission  schools  in  other 
parts  were  opened.  At  present  the  Congregation- 
alists  have  10  churches  with  1,327  members  and  10 
Sunday-schools  with  an  enrolment  of  1,260. 

In  1881  Rev.  Dwight  Spencer,  superintendent  of 
Baptist  missions,  reached  Salt  Lake  City,  and  or- 
ganized a  church  which  has  grown  and  multiplied. 
That  denomination  has  now  10  ministers  and  10 
churches,  with  1,000  members.  In  1882  the  Lu- 
theran Church  entered  Utah.  They  have  pursued 
a  conservative  policy  and  accomplished  substantial 
results.  The  Josephites  (non-polygamoxis  Mor- 
mons) established  several  churches  and  have  quietly 
served  those  Mormons  who  repudiate  polygamy  and 
the  divine  right  of  Brigham  Young  and  his  follow- 
ers. The  Jews  from  the  first  have  done  their  part 
well.  They  have  helped  all  the  Christian  churches 
and  maintained  several  synagogues.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
has  acquired  property  worth  $240,000;  it  has  1,365 
members,  1,013  of  whom  are  members  of  Protestant 
churches;  585  are  in  educational  classes,  and  311  in 
Bible  classes.  D.  J.  McMilxan. 

Bibliooraprt:  From  the  Mormon  standpoint:  Book  </ 
Mormon,  let  ed.,  Palmjrra,  N.  Y.,  1839,  current  publica- 
tion in  revised  form  at  Salt  Lake  City;  Joseph  Smith, 
Book  of  Doi^ne  and  Covenants,  Kirtland,  Ohio,  1835; 
The  Pearl  of  Great  Price,  Salt  Lake  City,  1891  and  cur- 
rent (selections  from  Joseph  Smith's  writines):  various 
works  of  B.  H.  Roberts,  ciirrently  published  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  e.  g..  The  Ooapel,  OtUlinea  of  EccUaioMiieal  Hieton/, 
New  Witneaefor  Ood,  Defence  of  the  Faith  and  of  the  Saintt; 
P.  P.  Pratt.  A  Voice  of  Warning  to  All  Nation;  Kirtland, 
1838;  Thompson,  Etfidencee  in  Proof  of  the  "  Book  of  Mor- 
mon," Batavia,  1841;  Lucy  Smith,  Bioaraphical  Sketchee 
cf  Joeeph  Smith  and  hie  Progenitors,  Liverpool,  1853,  Piano, 
HI.,  1880  (by  the  prophet's  mother);  £.  W.  Tullidge,  Life 
ef  Joseph  the  Prophet,  Piano.  1880;  idem,  HieL  of  SaU 
Lake  City,  Salt  Lake  City,  1886;  J.  E.  Talmage,  Artidee 
of  Faith,  ib.  1899;  Joseph  Smith  3d.  and  H.  C.  Smith. 
HiaU  of  the  Church  of  Jeeus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints, 
Lamoni,  la.,  1901;  B.  H.  Roberts,  Mormon  Doctrine  cf 
Deity,  Salt  Lake  City.  1903;  L.  A.  Wilson.  OuUines  of 
Mormon  Philosophy,  ib.  1905;  J.  H.  Evans,  (hte  Hundred 
Years  of  Mormonism,  1806-1906,  ib.  1906. 

From  the  historical,  critical,  or  anti-Mormon  point  of 
view:  W.  A.  Linn.  Story  of  the  Mormons,  from  Oie  Date 
of  their  Origin  to  ,  .  .  1901,  New  York,  1902  (de- 
tailed);   H.  H.  Bancroft,  Hist,  of  the  Pacific  States,  vol 
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i;  E.  D.  Howe,  itfir- 
^  Ohio,  1834;  D,  P.  KiiidM. 
\itloriaU  Viae  of  At  Rii 
dad  Proertf  of  At  .  .  .  LaUcr-Osv  SainU,  Nen  York, 
lSi3^  B.  O.  FoTia.  CbiA  amf  lAt  Jantnurai.  ib.  1S54;  J 
W.  GuDDiMD,  rAi  dfonnDiu.  Pbiiiulislpbia.  ISM;  J.  Hyde, 
Jr^  .Wonfioiiuin;  itt  Uadm  anJ  Drtign,.  New  York. 
ISJT  (by  ui  ci.Uannaii):  F.  Tudter,  Oriirin,  fiiw.  aiuj 
iVovna  (/  Jfumunun.  ib.  13071  J.  II.  Bsidle.  Lift  in 
VtA;  or.  At  Mj/trrUt  atid  Crimet  a/  Motmonim.  Phiti- 
dalpluAp  1870;  idem,  foii/oamu:  or.  At  Mytttritt  ...  a/ 
Utmomion.  FnlloD.  Ky..  IWH;  U.  Biucli.  GetdiUhU  dir 
ManKmn  mbtl  DorHttluna  Hirrt  Clauben:  Lcipaic.  1870: 
F.  H.  Liidto.  Hiart  o/  Ai  ConUntnt;  irilA  on  Eiamina- 
(um  ofAtJUomun  Principle.  Hbw  York.  IS70:  T.  B.  H. 
SlenhouH.  The  Rarkv  .Vuunlain  Sainlt.  ib.  1S73;  R.  von 
Bdiliieimweit,  Dit  Murmontn  ...  run  ilirtr  EnUUhuna 
hit  m/dir  GritniaiTt,  ColoEDe.  187S:  J.  H.  Kennedy,  Barlu 
Dayt  bS  Murm/nitm,  New  Yi»k.  1888;  T.  Gngg,  The 
PropAel  ttf  Palmi/ra,  Mormoniwm:  logtAer  wirt  a  eanpttit 
Hilt.  <i  At  IdimnoH  Era.  ib.  1890:  W.  H.  Thocuu,  Mar- 
■Hfi  Sa\nlM.  Idodoo.  IS9D:  M.  T.  Lamb.  Tht  Uormont 
and  Atir  Bible.  Pbilatlelpbui,  1001;  L  W.  Riley.  Thn 
FtuHder  of  Mvnmmiim,  Ne»  York,  IBOZ;  N.  L.  Neboo, 
Sn*idific  AtjitcU  of  Mamonitm.  ib.  1004:  Mn.  J.  F,  Wil- 
linjr.  On  Awvrica*  SoU^  or.  Uormimitm  At  Mv/uminedan- 
uM  </(A<  Ifat.  Louiiiinllii.  1906;  E.  V.  Foblin,  SaU  Lake 
Cily.  Pott  and  PnttM.  A  Narralive  of  iU  Hiiturv  and  Ro- 
wuatrr,  ia  Pnrplt  awl  CuUura.  ilt  Ivd-utlru  and  Cummtret. 
SbK  Lske  aty.  1H».  A  considerable  body  of  magiiioB 
tilHStun  i*  indicaled  in  KiubardMin,  Encj/clopatdia.  pp. 
T4S-749. 

MORHIHG  LECTURES:  The  n.ame  ysually 
gireD  to  s  aeries  of  sermons  published  under  the 
title  Morning  Exerriac*  at  Cripplegate,  Sl.-GHea-in- 
the-Fiddt  and  in  Soulkifark,  being  divert  Sennana 
prtachtd  AM.  1659-1636,  by  several  Miniitera  of 
Ihe  Gospd  in  or  near  London,  8  vols.,  London;  re- 
published,  ed.  J.  Nichols.  6  vols.,  London,  1844. 
The  occasion  is  thus  given  by  D,  Neal  (flist.  of  Ihe 
Purilana,  L  424,  New  York.  1863):  "  The  opening 
of  the  war  [between  parliament  and  King  Charles 
I.]  g&ve  rise  to  an  exercise  of  prayer,  and  exhorta- 
tion to  repentance,  for  an  hour  every  morning  in 
the  veek.  Host  of  the  citizens  of  London  having 
some  near  relation  or  friend  ia  the  anny  of  the 
Earl  of  Eaaez.  so  many  bills  were  sent  up  to  the 
pulpit  every  Lord's  Day  for  their  preaervation, 
that  the  nunislar  had  neither  time  to  read  them, 
oar  to  recommend  their  cases  to  God  in  prayer;  it 
na  therefore  agreed,  by  some  London  divines,  to 
Kparate  an  hour  for  this  purpose  every  morning, 
one-half  to  be  spent  In  prayer,  and  the  other  in  a 
suitable  exhortation  to  the  people."  These  serv- 
ices were  held  in  various  churches  consecutively, 
and,  after  the  end  of  the  war,  were  continued,  until 
the  Kevolution,  in  a  modilied  form,  the  sermons 
taking  up  points  of  practical  divinity.  The  collec- 
tion of  Bermona  is  r^nrded  as  "  one  of  the  beat 
ttNupeiids  of  theology  in  the  English  language," 

HOROUE,  mfi-rA'n^.  GIOVANin  DE:  Italian 
ordinal:  b.  at  Milan  Jan.  25.  1509;  d.  in  Rome 
De«.  I.  1580.  Re  studied  law  at  Padua,  but  entered 
the  ecclcflisstical  life,  and  as  early  as  1529,  tor 
aervioe*  Tendered  by  his  father,  he  was  appointed 
bf  Clement  VIL  to  the  bishopric  of  Modena,  Paul 
ITT.,  cm  asoendiog  the  papal  throne  in  1535,  des- 
p«t«bed  the  young  bishop  as  nuncio  to  the  duke  of 
Hil&n,  then  to  Germany,  whence  Vergerio  had  just 
letumed.  His  chief  task  and  commission  was  to 
pnxnote.  both  with  King  Ferdinand  and  also  in 
-Htmgary  and  elsewhere,  the  cause  of  the  proposed 


council  at  Mantua;  to  dissipate  the  opposition  that 
had  been  roused  against  the  choice  of  that  place; 
and  to  inform  the  Curia  concerning  everything  tlial 
bore  upon  ecclesiastical  questions  (the  records  of 
tliis  nunciature  were  published  with  annotations 
by  W.  Friedensburg,  Gotha,  1892),  Morone  was 
once  more  sent  across  the  Alps  (,1540),  this  time  lo 
the  conference  in  session  at  kSpires.  Though  he  was 
likewise  present  at  Regensburg  in  1541,  yet  (he 
controlling  part  there  fell  to  Cardinal  Gaeparo  Con' 
tarini  (q.v.).  Morone,  who  in  tJie  mean  time  had 
become  a  cardinal,  returned  to  Modena  in  1542, 
where  he  now  found  serious  heresies  at  work,  es- 
pecially among  the  members  of  the  local  Academy 
of  the  Grillenzoni.  It  hod  become  habitual  to  read 
Sommario  ddia  Sa^a  Seriltura  ("  Summary  of 
Sacred  Scripture "),  while  Protestant  views  ob- 
tained on  various  doctrines.  After  somewhat  pro- 
tracted proceedings,  those  under  examination  signed 
certain  articles  whereby  they  Bignified  their  ortho- 
doxy. Morone  himself  belonged  to  the  circle  of 
people  who  valued  highly  the  little  book,  ■■  Of  the 
Bcnclit  of  Christ's  Death  "(see  Italt,  the  Rbf- 
OBUATiDN  IN,  J  7),  a  point  Bubsequeiitly  brought 
forward  in  the  trial  that  was  instituted  against  him 
on  the  charge  of  heresy.  For  neither  the  important 
services  which  Morone  had  rendered  the  Curia  dur- 
ing his  nunciatures  nor  thoae  which  he  had  rendered 
as  one  of  the  legates  at  the  Council  of  Trent  could 
shield  him  from  the  mistrust  of  the  fanatical  Paul 
IV.  (q.v.).  The  pope  included  Morone,  along  with 
two  other  bishops  and  Cardinal  Pole  (q.v.),  under 

a,  writ  of  iniiictment  (June,  1557);  and,  once  com- 
mitted lo  prison  in  the  Castle  of  San  Angela, 
Morone  was  obliged  to  linger  there  till  after  the 
pope's  death  (loSi)}.  Pius  IV.,  in  whose  election 
the  cardinal,  liberated  aft£r  the  pope's  death,  had 
taken  part,  declared  him  innocent  and  quashed  the 
trial,  and  when  the  Council  of  Trent  reopened,  the 
pope  designated  Cardinal  Morone  as  one  of  its 
presidents.  This  experienced  diplomat  was  em- 
ployed also  by  Gregory  XIII.,  who  despatched  him 
to  Genoa,  and  in  1576  to  Kegensburg  as  envoy  to 
Maximilian  11.  Morone  epcnt  his  closing  years  at 
Rome,  where  he  had  been  appointed  dean  of  the 
College  of  Cardinals.  He  rests  in  the  Church  of 
Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva.  K.  Benrath. 
BiBLioGRiFxr:    The  Vila  by  N.  BemabeL  Muderia.   1885; 

C.  Canlil,  in  AOi  dtW  IiHtula  Lombarda.  l§Be;   F.  Srlopi^ 

polifi^uu,  complt-rendu,  xc.  30-48,  321-369,  xci.  40-82, 
Paris.  lSeO-70:  Bonke.  Poptt.  i.  106.  122,  250-265,  iii., 
not.  22,  -23.  39:  KL.  via.  lOZO-30;  anil  J.  C.  Schdihom. 
ArTianilaiet  literariit,  xii.  537-380,  U  voln.,  Ldpsic,  1725- 
1731. 

HORONITES.    See  Celestineb. 

MORRIS,    EDWARD   DAFYDD:      Presbyteri.in; 

b.  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  31,  1825.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  CoUego  (A.B.,  1849)  and  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary  (1652).  He  was  pastor  of 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
(1852-55),  and  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Churvh, 
Columbus,  O.  (1855-67);  professor  of  church  his- 
tory in  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  Cineinnat' 
(1867-74),  and  of  theology  in  the  some  institution 
(1874-97).  He  was  moderator  of  Uie  Presbyterian 
General  Assembly  at  Cleveland,  O.,  in  1875,  and  in 
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theolugy  is  "  evangeliElic,  in  a.  broad  sense  Cal- 
viniiitic,  but  catholic  anil  irenic."  He  baa  written: 
Oaltines  of  ChrUtian  Doclrinet  (Cincinnati,  IftSO); 
EccUsiology  (New  York,  1885);  U  there  Saleatiort 
after  DealkT  (New  York,  1887);  Thirty  Yean  in 
Lane  (Ciiirinnati,  1807);  Theology  of  the  D'ctl- 
mi/uter  Sj/mbols  (PUliulelphia,  IIWO);  and  The 
Pretbyterian  Church,  New  School  (1904). 

MORRIS,  JOHM  GOTTLIEB:  Lutheran;  b.  at 
York,  Pa.,  Nov.  14,  1S03;  d.  at  LuthervUle,  Md., 
Oct.  10,  18SI5.  He  graduated  from  Dickinson  Col- 
lege, Carlisle,  Pa.,  1S23;  Btudied  at  Princeton,  N.  J., 
Theological  Seminary,  1826,  then  at  Gattyaburg 
Theologjcai  Seminary;  waa  the  founder  of  the  First 
English  Lutheran  (Trinity)  Ciiurch,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  and  its  paotor,  1827-60;  became  librarian  of 
the  Pcabody  Institute,  Baltimore,  1360-04;  was 
staled  supply  of  the  Third  Lutheran  Church  of  the 
same  city,  1861-67;  from  1834  he  was  lecturer  on 
biology  i[>  Pennsylvania  College;  from  1ST4  he  wua 
pastor  at  Lutberville,  Md.;  and  also  lecturer  on 
pulpit  elocution  and  Biblical  science  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Gettysburg,  Pa.  With  hia  brother 
be  founded  Lutherville  Ladies'  Seminary,  and  in 
1846  he  aided  in  establishing  the  Evangelical  Alli- 
ance (q.v.).  He  distinguished  himself  in  natural 
history,  and  belonged  to  nunu-rous  American  and 
I'^uropean  scientific  societies.  He  was  the  founder 
of  Ihe  Lutheran  Obsen.fr  in  1831,  editor  till  1833, 
ihen  a  contributor.  He  was  the  author  of  Cath- 
arinf  De  Bora  (Philadelphia,  1856);  Catalogue  of 
the  Deacr-Uted  LejiidopltTa  of  North  America,  and 
Synopda  of  (fte  Deur^d  Leptdoplera  of  North  Am~ 
triea,  part  I.  (both  Washington,  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, lS6&-«2);  The  Lorda  BaUimore  (Baltimore, 
1874);  FiftyYeara  in  the  Lutheran  Ministry  (ifili); 
Quaint  Sai/iiuia  and  Doings  of  Martia  Luther  (Phila- 
delpliia,  1876);  Bil^iothera  Luiherana:  List  of  Pub- 
lications of  Lutheran  Ministers  m  the  United  States 
(1876);  Joumej/a  of  Luther:  their  Relation  to  the 
Work  of  the  Reformation  (1880);  Luther  at  Wartburg 
and  Coburg  (1882) ;  Lutheran  Doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Hvfixr  (ISS4);  Life  Reminiscences  of  an  Old  Lu- 
theran Minister  (1896;  pp.  355  aqq.,  contains  a  list 
of  hia  writings).  He  edited  a  translation  of  Koat- 
lin's  "  Life  of  Martin  Luther  "  (18S3);  and  assisted 
in  editing  the  Evangelicol  Reviae  (Gettysburg, 
184!! -62). 
D1B1.KK1BAFBT:    Beeidn  the  Lift  R. 


in  ChuriK  HitU 
arim.  New  York.  18fl3:  H.  1 
*,  Lutienin  Cw^ptdia.  p.  3ZB, 
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MOKHISOfl,  HENRY  CLAY:  Methodist  Epis- 
copal (South)  bisliop;  b.  near  Oarkaville,  Tenn., 
May  :!n,  184*2.  He  was  e<lupa)ed  in  the  public 
.achoola,  ami  received  hia  classical  and  Hebrew 
training  privab^ly.  After  teacliing  school  from  1860 
to  1863,  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  in  1864  was 
chaplain  of  the  Eighth  Kentucky  Mounted  In- 
fantry, C.  S.  A.  In  186.1  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Hiddletown  Circuit,  and  later  held  pastorates  at 
Bardato«Ti,  Ky.  (1860-68),  Eliiabethtown,  Ky. 
(1868-69),  Middletown,  Ky.  (1869-72);  Shelby 
Street,  Louisville.  Ky.  (1872-76);  Broadway  Church, 
Louisville  (I870-.S0);  Oiestnut  Street,  Louisville 
(1880-84);    Huaselviile,    Ky.    (1884-86),   and  the 


First  Methodist  Church,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
From  1890  to  1898  he  wue  a  missionary  secretory 
of  his  denomination,  and  in  this  capacity  raised 
large  funds  and  paid  off  the  debt  of  Ihe  Board  of 
Missiona.  In  1S08  he  was  elected  bishop  with  head- 
ijuarlers  at  New  Orleans. 

UORRISOn,  JAMES  DOW:  Protestant  Epis- 
copal missiooaiy  bishop  of  Duluth;  b.  at  Wad- 
dington,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  16,  1844.  He  was  educated 
at  McGill  Univeroity,  Montreal  (.\.B.,  1865),  sod 
after  studying  under  the  canons  of  Christ  Church 
Cathedral,  Montreal,  was  ordered  deacon  in  1869, 
and  ordained  priest  in  the  following  year,  after 
which  he  held  parishes  at  Hemmingford,  P.  Q. 
(1869-71),  Herkimer,  N.  Y.  (1871-75),  and  Og- 
densburg,  N.  Y.  (1875-97),  being  also  archdeacon 
of  Ogdensburg  from  1881  to  18^7.  In  1897  he  waa 
consecrated  first  misatonary  bishop  of  Duluth.  In 
1898  be  was  Paddock  lecturer  at  the  General 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City.  He  hoa 
written  Fvndammial  Church  PrincipUa  (Milwaukee, 
1898). 

MORRISOB,  ROBERT:  The  father  of  Prot«- 
tant  missions  in  China;  b.  at  Bullcr's  Green,  Mor- 
peth (IS  m.  n.n.w.  of  Newcastle),  England,  Jan.  5, 
1782;  d.  at  Canton,  China,  Aug.  1,  1834.  He  had 
a  decided  inclination  for  study,  took  up  Latin,  He- 
brew, and  theology  under  Rev.  W.  Laidler,  and 
afterward  attended  Iloxton  Academy  in  En^and, 
1803-04.  In  1804  he  offered  himself  to  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  and  was  appointed  the  first 
missionary  to  China;  entering  their  training  insti- 
tut«  at  Gosport,  he  took  up  the  study  of  Chinese 
under  a  Chinaman  resident  there;  was  ordained 
Jan.,  1807,  and  then  sailed  for  Canton,  He  be- 
came interpreter  for  the  East  India  Company  (see 
China,  It.,  3.  {  I)  and  assiduously  engaged  in  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  Chinese,  and  in  the 
preparation  of  Chinese  tracts  and  a  dictionary.  He 
revined  and  published  a  Chinese  version  of  the  Acts 
in  1811;  issued  an  original  Chines  eatechisin,  and 
in  1815  a  Chinese  grammar  which  was  printed  by 
the  Serampore  press  in  India.  In  1813  he  com- 
pleted, with  the  assistance  of  William  Milne  (q.v.), 
the  translation  of  the  entire  New  Testament,  the 
Gospels,  the  closing  epistles  from  Hebrews  and  Rev- 
elation being  the  work  of  Morrison.  He  and  Milne 
also  made  a  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  so  that 
the  entire  Bible  was  printed  in  1819.  He  also  mode 
a  translation  of  the  morning  and  evening  prayers  of 
the  Chureh  of  England.  His  most  laborious  liter- 
ary work  was  his  Chinese  Dictionary,  published  by 
the  East  India  Company  at  an  expense  of  £12,000 
(3  parts,  Macao,  1815-23),  a  work  of  remaAable 
industry  and  scholarship.  He  also  founded  the  An- 
glo^hinese  College  at  Malacca,  which,  however,  was 
never  very  successful,  and  was  removed  in  1845  to 
Hongkong.  In  1824  he  paid  a  ^'isit  to  England, 
returning  to  China  in  1826.  His  interest  in  educa- 
tional work  is  shown  by  his  gift  of  a  large  Chinese 
library  to  University  College,  London,  England,  and 
he  had  a  share  in  the  establishment  of  the  BartJett's 
Building-i  Language  Institution,  at  London.  After 
his  ilcalh  The  Morrison  Education  Society  was 
founded  in  hia  honor  by  merchants  interested  in  the 
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Chineae  for  supporting  a  school  for  Chinese  youth. 
The  school  was  located  at  Mucao,  183S,  and  removed 
to  Hongkong  in  IS42  (see  Bkown,  Sauubl  Hoii- 
BDiB).  He  was  al»o  the  author  of  Horn  Sinica: 
Trtmtlatiom  from  the  Popular  LUeralvre  of  the  Chi- 
nem  (London,  1812);  A  VUw  of  China  for  Philo- 
logical  Purpoiet,  Containing  a  Sketch  of  Ckinege 
CfiTonalogy,  Geography,  Government  and  Ciuloma 
(1817);  Voa^ulary  of  the  Canton  Dialect  (3  parts, 
Hacao,  1828);  Mrmoira  of  Ba>.  WiUiam  Milne, 
D.D.,  Lai*  Af ustonon/  to  China  .  .  .  CotnpHed  from 
Docummta  WrUten  by  the  Deceated;  to  which  are 
added  Orcanonat  Remarka  (Malacca,  1824).  Mr. 
If  onison  added  to  his  literary  and  civil  labors  pri- 
vate efTorta  to  spread  the  Goapel,  the  public  procta- 
maiioD  of  the  Gospul  being  forbidden.  Afwr  his 
death  bis  remains  were  taken  to  Macao,  where  they 
etill  rest,  the  site  being  marked  by  an  appropriate 
inscription  testifying  lo  hia  devotion  as  a  missionary 
and  hia  eminence  as  a  Chinese  acholar.  AltJiough 
his  dictionary  has  been  euperseded  by  that  of  Samuel 
Wells  Williams,  hia  name  will  always  have  an  hon- 
orable place  beside  the  names  of  Martyn,  Judson, 
Carey,  Williams,  and  other  workers  in  the  heroic 
age  of  modern  missions. 

Bibuooi^fht:  Uv«  an  by  Mm.  E.  Monvon.  2  toIs^ 
Unulan.  1830  (by  hi*  widaur):  8.  W.  Wiilam..  in  F.  Piptr, 
Lixf  <4  Liadtr,  of  Of  Churth  (/iumiwI.  rd.  H.  M.  Mc- 
Ctukm.  pp.  819-837,  Philadelphia.  1S7»:  W.  J.  Town- 
■CBd.  London.  IBS8.  Consult  alio  W.  W.  Mcwley,  TU 
OrigiM  tf  Ot  Firtl  Uiuiun  lo  China.  londou.  IHU;  and 
tbA  liurarure  on  nuAiioiui  Lo  China. 

MORRISOn,  THEODORE  REYIN;  Pmtestant 
Epiacopal  bishop  of  Iowa;  b.  at  Ottawa,  III.,  Feb. 
18,  IsiO-  Be  was  graduated  from  Illinois  College, 
Jacksonville,  111.  (A.B.,  JS70),  and  the  General 
Theological  Seminary  (187a).  He  was  ordered 
deacon  in  1873  and  was  advanced  to  Uie  priest- 
hood in  the  following  year.  He  was  then  rector  of 
St.  Paul's,  Pekin,  III.  (1S74-76)  and  of  the  Church 
of  the  Epiphany,  Chicago  (I87£H)9),  and  in  1899 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Iowa. 

MORSE,  RICHARD  GARY:  Preshj-terinn;  b.  at 
Hudson,  N,  Y-,  Sept.  19,  1S41.  He  was  educated 
at  Yale  (A-B.,  1862),  Union  Theological  Seminary 
(1865-66;  graduated,  1867),  and  Princeton  Thco- 
luteal  Seminary  (1866-67).  After  being  assistant 
editor  of  the  New  York  Obserrer  from  1867  to  1869, 
be  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  1869,  and  since 
tliat  year  has  been  general  secretary  of  the  interna- 
tional comnuttee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  He  has  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  extension  of  that  organization 
both  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  in  other 
parts  o(  the  world,  and  is  honorary  American  sec- 
retaiy  of  the  Worid's  Committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
He  has  written  Robert  M.  McBumey,  a  Memorial 
(New  York,  1899);  Potily  of  Young  Men's  Christian 
AMOctahoiu  (1904);  and  Fifty  Year*  of  Federation 
(1905). 

MORTMAHI,  mart'm^n":  In  law,  the  state  of 
landa  and  tenements  held  by  perpetual  tenure. 
Since  the  alienation  of  church  property  is  forbidden 
by  ecclenaatical  canons,  and  tnembers  of  ecclesias- 
tical bodies  were  reckoned  as  dead  persons  in  law, 
the  pbrvfw  mortva  muniu,  "  the  dead  hand,"  was 
used  u>  cxpreeH  this  aspect  of  the  church  aa  a  holder 


of  property,  and  the  terra  statutes  of  i 
came  to  signify  the  secular  laws  which  attempted 
to  Impose  limitations  upon  tJie  church's  power  of 
acijuiring  property.  Such  laws  arc  found  as  early 
us  the  Carolingiun  period,  and  numerous  civil  enact- 
ments of  the  Middle  Ages  limit  the  amount  of  real 
property  which  may  be  held  by  churches  or  mon- 
asteries, largely  for  the  reason  that  such  property 
was  exempted  from  feudal  dues  and  services.  The 
indifferent  success  of  such  legislation  nuiy  be  seen 
from  various  statements  of  the  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  land  which  was  in  ecclesiastical  posses- 
sion. In  England  the  Magna  Charta  as  revised  and 
confirmed  by  Henry  III.  forbade  the  transfer  of 
land  to  church  corporations  by  a  tenant  without 
the  consent  of  hia  lord.  The  statute  de  religiosi* 
of  Edward  I.,  enacted  in  1279,  forbade  the  acquisi- 
tion of  laud  by  clerics  or  others  in  uuch  wise  that  it 
should  come  into  mortmidn.  The  aim  of  this  and 
subsequent  laws  of  the  some  king  was  to  prevent 
the  impoverishment  of  the  nation  by  endowments 
which  deprived  the  State  of  ita  due  services  under 
the  feudal  system,  and  were  based  on  the  theory 
that  the  national  church  should  share  in  the  na- 
tion's burdens.  The  laws  of  mortmain  were  re- 
tained in  the  United  States  only  in  Pennsylvania, 
owing  to  the  fact  tbat  there  were  no  great  re- 
ligious corporations,  and  because  the  feudal  sys- 
tem never  existed  here.  The  growing  desire  to 
limit  the  rights  and  privileges  of  corporations 
has  led  to  the  enactment  of  laws  in  the  United 
Stales  and  in  other  countries  which  more  or  less 
directly  affect  ecclesiastical  bodies.  A  treatment 
of  them,  however,  belongs  rather  to  works  on  law 
and  jurisprudence  than  to  one  devoted  to  religion 
or  theology. 

BiBLionnii-nT:  O.  D.  Tudor,  LfHio  af  Charitia  and  MoH- 
main.  London,  18HB;  J.  Rawlinsou.  Nola  on  Ihe  Uort- 
ntaifi  ArUi.  ih.  1877.  The  BtalutB  ol  1379  is  in  HeodBnon, 
DocumeaU.  pp.  14S-14e. 

MORTOH,  BATHAfflEL:    Colonial  historian;  b. 

in  Leyden,  Holland,  1612;  d.  in  Plymouth,  Mass., 
June  28,  16S5.  He  came  to  America  in  1623;  be- 
came Governor  Bradford's  assistant  at  Plymouth 
in  the  management  of  public  affairs,  and  in  1645 
was  appointed  secretary  of  the  Plymouth  Colony. 
He  was  well  read,  and  noted  carefully  the  facts 
and  events  of  the  early  days  of  the  colony;  nearly 
all  its  records  were  written  by  him.  He  wrote  the 
valued  New-England's  MemaiiaU:  or  a  Brief  Rda- 
iion  of  ihe  moal  Memorable  and  Remarkable  Patiagea 
of  the  Providence  of  God,  Manife^ed  to  the  Planter* 
of  New-England  in  A  menca;  with  Special  Reference 
to  the  First  Colony  thrreof.  Called  tiefe-Plymoulh,  a* 
also  a  Nomination  of  Dirers  of  the  most  BTninent  In- 
str-uments  Deceased,  both  of  Church  anil  Common- 
wealth, Imprmvd  in  the  First  Beginning  and  After- 
progress  of  Sundry  of  the  Respective  Jurisdiction* 
in  those  Paris;  in  Reference  unto  Sundry  Exemplary 
Passages  of  their  Lires,  and  Ihe  Time  of  their  Death. 
Published  for  Ihe  Use  anil  Benefit  of  Present  and 
Future  Generations  (Cambridge,  1669;  2d  ed.,  Bo». 
ton,  1721;  6th  ed.,  Boston,  IS-W).  He  wrote  also 
in  1680  a  Synopsis  of  the  Church  History  of  Plym- 
rmth,  which  appeared  in  Ebenezer  Hazard's  Hi^ 
torical  CoUectiont  and  in  Alexander  Young's  Cbron- 
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teles  of  the  Pilgrim  Settlers  of  MassachuaetiB  (2  vols., 

Boston,  1841-4G). 

Dihliography:  J.  R.  Felt,  Ecclesiastical  Hist,  of  New  Eng- 
land, 2  vuls.,  BoMton,  1855-62;  Appleton's  Cyclopcedia  of 
American  Biography,  iv.  429-430,  New  York,  1898;  W. 
Walker,  Ten  New  England  Leaders,  pp.  17.  36.  38,  44,  ib. 
1901. 

MORUS,  SAMUEL  FRIEDRICH  NATHANAEL: 
German  Protestant  exegete;  b.  at  Lauban  (75  m. 
e.  of  Breslau)  Nov.  30,  1736;  d.  at  Leipsic  Nov.  11, 
1792.  He  received  his  primiiry  education  at  home, 
his  father  l)eing  an  instructor  in  the  Lauban  Latin 
school.  At  the  University  of  Leipsic  he  came  under 
the  influence  of  J.  A.  Ernesti  (q.v.),  and  was  re- 
garded as  that  teacher's  best  pupil.  Some  years 
were  spent  in  private  tutoring,  during  which  at  the 
house  of  Professor  Ludwig,  one  of  hLs  patrons,  he 
met  Goethe.  In  17C1  he  began  giving  lectures  on 
Greek  and  Latin  writers  at  I^eipsic.  He  became 
professor  extraordinary  in  1768  and  full  professor 
in  1771.  After  1780  he  lectured  on  New-Testament 
exegesLs,  and  on  the  death  of  Ernesti  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  theological  faculty.  He  afterward  be- 
came rector  and  was  four  times  dean  between  1774 
and  1785.  In  1787  he  became  a  member  of  the 
consistory  of  Meissen. 

In  his  exegeticid  work  Moms  developed  the 
methods  of  his  teacher  Eniesti.  His  De  descrimine 
scnsus  et  significationis  in  inter preianch,  De  causis, 
quibus  nititur  interpretatio  aliegoriarum,  and  his 
De  nexu  significationum  eiusiiem  verbi  (in  his  Z>i«- 
sertationes  theologicae  el  philologiccpf  vol.  i.,  I^eipsic, 
1787,  vol.  ii.,  ed.  C.  A.  T.  Keil,  Leipsic,  17U4)  are  of 
lasting  worth. 

The  PrGeleetiones  (2  vols.,  1794-1810),  collected 

from  liis  students'  notebooks,  has  historical  value 

only.     His  Epitome  theologice  Christiance  (1789)  is 

un.systematic,  but  free  from  the  dogmatism  of  the 

period.    A  collection  of  his  sermons  was  published 

at  Ijcipsic,  1786.     Moms  also  edited  a  number  of 

Greek  and  Latin  texts.    He  was  of  frail  physique, 

unostentatious  in  his  piety,  modest,  and  a  lover  of 

peace.  (G.  MCller.) 

Bibliography:  The  autobiofijaphy  of  Morun  appearo<i  in 
Magazin  fQr  Prediger,  vol.  v.,  12  vols.,  Zilllichau,  1781- 
1791.  Studies  of  his  life  and  services  are  by  D.  Beck, 
Leipsic.  1792;  Voigt,  ib.  1792;  J.  G.  C.  Hopfner,  ib.  1793; 
and  ADB,  xxii.  342-344. 

MOSCHUS,  mes'cus:  Greek  theologian  of  the  6th 
century;  d.  at  Rome  about  619.  The  place  and  date 
of  his  birth  are  unknown  and  the  details  of  his  life 
are  scanty.  His  name,  according  to  the  manuscripts, 
was  Johannes,  son  of  Moschus,  but  he  is  also  known 
as  "The  Continent"  or  "The  Monk."  Photius 
records  that  he  entered  the  monastery  of  St.  Theo- 
dosius  in  Jerusalem,  that  he  then  dwelt  for  a  time 
among  the  hermits  of  the  Jordan  valley,  after  which 
he  joinetl  the  monks  in  the  new  monastery  of  Great 
tSabas,  near  the  Dead  Sea.  He  journeyed  to  Egypt 
and  the  Great  Oasis,  accompanietl  by  Sophronius, 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  II.  (578-.'>87).  Later  still 
he  went  to  Cyprus  and  thence  to  Rome  where  he 
died. 

The  fame  of  Moschus  rests  upon  liis  "  Meadow," 
written  at  Rome  and  dedicated  to  Sophronius, 
probably  his  companion  and  later  j)atriarch  of  Je- 
rusalem (d.  638;  see  Sophkonius,  2.),   who  has  in- 


deed been  declared  (as  by  Nioephonis,  John  of 
Damascus,  and  the  second  Nicene  Council)  to  be 
the  author  of  the  "  Meadow."  This  work,  in  its 
present  form,  is  a  mass  of  disconnected  stories, 
based  on  older  sources,  including  a  "  Paradise," 
perhaps  identical  with  the  ''  Old  Folks'  Book," 
doubtless  a  collection  of  apothegms.  In  its  orig- 
inal form,  however,  the  **  Meadow  "  seems  to  have 
been  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  the  CoUaiianes  of 
Cassian  or  of  the  Historia  monacharum  of  Timotheua, 
recounting  Moschus'  personal  experience  with  fa- 
mous ascetics  or  giving  edifying  stories  told  by 
them.  The  numerous  tract-like  stories  are  prob- 
ably interpolations.  The  object  of  the  work  was  a 
contribution  to  ascetic  life,  but  its  style,  as  com- 
pared with  older  writings  of  similar  character,  is 
vulgar  and  uncouth,  though  the  chaotic  condition 
of  the  manuscripts  render  even  the  original  extent 
of  the  work  uncertain.  Nevertheless  the  "  Meadow  " 
is  a  work  of  distinct  importance,  containing  val- 
uable information  on  monastic  life  both  in  Pales- 
tine and  in  the  other  countries  visited  by  the 
author,  and  also  describing  the  liturgy,  the  poUt- 
ical  relations  of  the  day  as  disturbed  by  the  inva^ 
sions  of  Persians  and  Arabs,  and  giving  hints  of 
such  phases  of  culture  history  as  the  development 
of  the  cult  of  Mary.  The  work  long  remained  pop- 
ular in  the  monasteries  and  exercised  an  influence 
on  later  literature  of  similar  character,  filled  as  it 
was  with  the  marvelous  and  assailing  heresy  in  a 
manner  which  renders  it  not  without  importance 
for  the  history  of  dogma.  (E.  Preubchen.) 

Biblioqrapht:  A  good  edition  of  the  work  of  Moaohu§  ii 
Btill  a  desideratum;  it  is  printed  with  Latin  tranal.  in  MPG, 
Ixxxvii.,  reproduced  from  F.  du  Due.  in  Bibliotkeca  Oraeo- 
lyitina,  pp.  1057-1159,  preceded  by  a  life,  pp.  1054-57, 
Paris,  1624.  Consult  further:  Fabridus-Harlea.  Biblio<A«oa 
Orceca,  x.  124  sqq.,  Hambuis.  1807;  Knimbadier,  Os- 
•chichie,  pp.  187-188,  et  passim. 

MOSES. 

Nome,  Birth,  and  Childhood  From  Smai  to  Kadeah  (I  «). 

(S  1).  From  Kadeah  to  Nebo  (i  7X 

Youth  and  Early  Manhood;  Character  (|  8). 

the  Divine  Call  (S  2).  Moses  as  Lawgiver  (I  9). 

The  Pla«ues  of  Egypt  (S3).  As  Historian  and  ReUgioui 

The  Exodus  (S  4).  Founds  (I  10). 
The  March  to  Sinai  (S  5). 

The  liberator  of  Israel  from  the  Egyptian  bond- 
agC;  to  whom  tradition  unanimously  r^en  the  es- 
tablishment of  Israel's  nationality,  bean  in  the 
Bible  the  name  Moshehf  which  Ex.  ii.  10  explains 

as  a  memento  of  his  wonderful  preser- 

I.  Name,    vation  in  earliest  childhood.   Tine  name 

Birth,  and  is  probably  of  Egyptian  origin,  not 

Childhood,  from  the  Egyptian-Coptic  mo,  *'water  " 

and  uje,  **  saved,"  or  mote,  "  water," 
and  shif  '^  take/'  the  latter  accepted  by  the  Sep- 
tutigint  which  has  MOHsSs,  but  rather  from  met, 
mesUf  *'  cliild/'  often  used  in  proper  names,  as,  e.g., 
Tauimes,  Thothmes.  In  Ex.  vi.  20  and  Num. 
xx\d.  59^  Amram  and  Jochebed,  both  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi,  are  called  the  parents  of  Mosea.  Jochebed 
is  mentioned  as  a  daughter  of  Levi  (Ex.  ii.  I;  Num. 
xxvi.  59)  and  Amram  as  a  grandson;  this  neither 
accords  ^ith  the  Mosaic  marriage-laws  (Lev.  xvil 
12)  nor  with  the  duration  of  the  stay  in  E^syp^ 
Indeed,  according  to  Num.  iii.  27  sqq.,  Amram  otn 
scarcely  have  been  Moses'  father.    Ex.  vii.  7  Btstei 
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that  Aaron  was  older  than  Moses,  as  was  also  a 
sister  (Ex.  ii.  4),  perhaps  Miriam.  The  future  lib- 
erator was  born  at  the  time  of  the  severest  oppres- 
sion of  his  people.  The  Pharaoh,  apprehensive  be- 
cause of  the  spread  of  the  Semitic  population  in  the 
northeast  of  the  kingdom,  had  just  commanded 
that  the  newly  bom  male  children  of  the  Israelites 
should  be  cast  into  the  Nile.  Disregarding  this 
stem  conmiand,  the  mother  of  Moses  dared  to  keep 
her  child,  who  was  "  exceeding  fair  "  (Acts  vii.  20), 
for  three  months;  then  she  entrusted  him  to  the 
care  of  the  Almighty  (Heb.  xi.  23).  The  child, 
placed  In  an  ark  of  bulrushes  and  watched  by  his 
sister,  was  discovered  by  the  Pharaoh's  daughter 
who  wished  to  bathe  in  the  river.  It  therefore 
seems  that  Moses  saw  the  light  in  a  royal  capital 
on  the  lower  Nile.  Some  think  of  Tanis  (the  Zoan 
of  Num.  xiii.  22,  etc.),  but  Bubastis  is  more  prob- 
able, as  the  Hyksos  rulers  often  resided  there.  The 
Pharaoh  in  question  is  not  Rameses  II.,  but  a  ruler 
of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  A  tradition  (Eusebius, 
Prctparatio  evangdica,  ix.  27;  Eng.  transl.,  i.  462 
sqq.,  Oxford,  1903)  names  the  savior  of  Moses 
Merris;  the  Rabbis  give  Bityah,  derived  from  the 
Bithiah  of  I  Chron.  iv.  18;  Josephus,  however  (Ant, 
II.,  ix.  5)  calls  her  Thermuthis.  The  adoption  of 
foreign  children  was  not  unusual  at  the  royal  court. 
Similar  legends  regarding  the  preservation  of  cele- 
brated men  in  their  childhood  prove  nothing  against 
the  historical  character  of  this  event,  only  the  un- 
doubtedly older  recital  concerning  Sargon  I.  could 
be  considered  a  prototype  (see  Babylonia,  VI.,  3, 

SI). 
At  the  Egyptian  court  Moses  was  instructed  in 

"  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,"  and  it  is  quite 
probable  that  he  came  into  close  touch  with  the 
Egyptian  priesthood,  who  were  the  guardians  of 
wisdom  and  culture.     Manetho   (Jo- 
2.  Youth    sephus,  Apton,  i.  26,  28)  even  asserts 
and  Eariy  that  he  was  a  priest  of  Osiris  in  Heli- 
Manhood;  opolis  and  bore  the  name  of  Osarsiph,- 
the  Divine  which  he  later  changed  to  Moses.    The 
CaU.        Bible  relates  only  one  event  of  Moses' 
youth,    the   slaying   of   an   Egyptian 
slave-driver  (Ex.  ii.  11  sqq.).     He  was  obliged  to 
flee  from  Pharaoh's  wTath  to  the  land  of  Midian, 
in  the  southeastem  part  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula. 
A  courteous  service  rendered  at  a  well,  recalling 
Jacob's  adventure,  brought  him  into  the  house  of 
the  priest  of  Blidian,  who  took  him  into  his  service 
and  gave  him  his  daughter  Zipporah  in  marriage. 
This  priest  of  Midian  is  called  Reuel  in  Ex.  ii.  18  (J), 
but  Jethro  in  Ex.  iii.  1  (E),  etc.;  the  name  Jethro 
may  be  an  appellative   {yiihro-yithranf   **  superior- 
ity,"*" excellency  ").    Zipporah  is  hardly  identical 
with  the  Ethiopian  woman  of  Num.  xii.  1,  this  text 
seeming  to  refer  to  a  later  event.    Two  sons,  Ger- 
shom  and  Eliezer,  were  bom  to  Moses  during  his 
exile  in  Midian  (Ex.  ii.  22,  x^'iii.  4).    Tradition  (Acts 
vii.  30)  marks  an  interval  sA  forty  years  between 
the  flight  to  Midian  and  the  revelation  from  God; 
according  to  P  (Ex.  vii.  7),  Moses  was  eighty  years 
old  when  he  appeared  before  Pharaoh.    The  vision 
at  which  he  was  entrusted  with    his  office  was 
vouchsafed  him  at  Mt.  Horeb  or  Sinai  (see  Sinai). 
Here  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  or,  according  to  the 


fiuther  recital,  the  Lord  himself  appeared  to  him 
unexpectedly.  This  appearance  was  not  in  human 
form  but  elemental,  a  flame  of  fire  rising  from  a 
bush.  Its  supernatural  quality  was  shown  by  the 
bush  remaining  unconsumed.  The  divine  voice 
heard  by  Moses  announced  itself  to  be  that  of  the 
God  of  the  covenant  with  the  fathers,  and  com- 
manded Moses  to  free  his  people  and  lead  them,  in 
the  name  of  Yahweh,  from  the  Egyptian  bondage 
to  Canaan  (cf.  Ex.  iii.  14  with  vi.  3).  Moses  was 
to  demand  of  Pharaoh  that  the  Israelites  should  be 
allowed  to  go  three  days'  journey  into  the  desert 
to  sacrifice  to  their  God,  whom  they  could  not  serve 
in  Egypt.  In  spite  of  his  hesitation,  Moses  was 
forced  to  accept,  and  his  power  consisted  in  the 
fact  that  not  his  own  will  but  that  of  God  prevailed. 
Moses  feared  that  he  did  not  possess  the  requisite 
eloquence  for  his  task  and  was  told  that  Aaron 
should  speak  for  him.  He  was  therefore  forced  to 
conform  to  the  will  of  God  and  depart  for  Egypt. 
On  his  way  back,  during  a  halt,  an  incident  occurred, 
the  account  of  which  is  obscure  (Ex.  iv.  24-26). 
He  had  failed  to  circiuncise  his  son  (the  narrator 
seems  to  know  of  only  one),  although  this  usage 
had  been  made  a  law  for  Abraham  and  his  descend- 
ants, and  the  text  says  that  Yahweh  attacked  him, 
probably  by  an  illness  which  roused  his  conscience. 
As  the  father  was  incapacitated  by  illness,  Zip- 
porah cut  off  her  son's  foreskin  and,  casting  it  at 
Moses'  feet,  exclaimed:  **  A  bloody  husband  art 
thou  to  me."  These  enigmatical  words  may  sig- 
nify that  by  her  act  she  had  saved  her  husband's 
life.  Another  king  now  sat  on  the  Egyptian  throne, 
but  the  position  of  the  Israelites  was  not  improved. 
Moses  was  coldly  received  by  his  people,  and  found 
little  appreciation  for  his  mission.  At  first,  indeed, 
they  were  grateful  for  the  prospect  of  liberation, 
but  when  the  Pharaoh  received  ungraciously  the 
demand  for  the  festival  in  the  desert  and  redoubled 
his  exactions,  the  Israelites  reproached  Moses  and 
Aaron  with  being  mischief-makers. 

Before  the  plagues  fell  upon  Egypt,  Pharaoh  was 
shown  the  change  of  the  rod  into  a  serpent,  which 
was  merely  a  symbol  of  what  was  to  follow;  it  ac- 
corded with  Egyptian  usage,  just  as  the  plagues 
conformed  to  the  natural  conditions 
3.  The      of  the  land.    Egyptian  magic  was  to  be 
Plagues     conquered  in  the  domain  of  its  national 
of  Egjrpt.    gods,  so  that  all  might  see  that  Yah- 
weh was  the  real  Lord  of  the  land  (Ex. 
viii.  19).    On  the  traditional  names  of  the  Egyp- 
tian magicians,  see  Jannes  and  Jamb  res.    At  the 
present  day  Egyptian  snake-charmers  are  able  to 
reduce  these  creatures  to  complete  insensibility,  so 
that  they  appear  like  rods.    Since  Pharaoh  paid  no 
heed  to  this  sign,  it  was  followed  by  the  plagues, 
ten  in  number,  which  gradually  forced  the  Egyp- 
tians to  recognize  the  full  power  of  the  Lord.    They 
are  principally  related  by  JE,  partly  by  P  or  by 
both  sources  in  combination.     The  plagues  suc- 
ceeded one  another  in  the  course  of  a  few  months, 
with  short  intervals  to  give  the  Pharaoh  time  for 
reflection.    Firstly,  at  the  command  of  the  prophet, 
the  Nile  water  was  turned  to  blood;   this  signified 
a  reddish  hue  of  the  water,  accompanying  its  cor 
ruption,  the  latter  a  fearful  blow  for  the  Egyptian! 
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as  this  element  was  for  them  so  invaluable.  The 
water  sometimes  becomes  corrupt  when  the  Nile  is 
low,  but  the  fact  that  it  now  grew  exceptionally 
foul  at  the  command  of  Moses  was  evident  proof  of 
Yahweh's  agency.  Seven  days  after  the  first  (com- 
bine Ex.  vii.  25  and  viii.  1)  followed  the  second 
plague,  an  invasion  of  frogs,  especially  favored  by 
the  stagnant  water.  These  were  the  small  rana 
NUotica  and  Mo9aica,  indigenous  in  Egypt;  by 
their  unusual  number  and  obtrusiveness  they  be- 
came a  national  calamity.  The  magicians  also  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  both  these  plagues  but  could 
not  remove  them,  and  the  king  had  to  seek  help 
from  Moses.  As,  however,  the  king  relented  only 
for  the  moment,  the  third  plague  ensued,  that  of 
gnats.  These  insects  are  always  annoying  in  Egypt, 
but  perhaps  through  the  drying-up  of  the  stagnant 
water,  they  now  became  a  veritable  scourge.  Here 
the  power  of  the  magicians  failed  and  they  were 
obliged  to  acknowledge  a  divine  agency.  Since  the 
ruler  was  still  obdurate,  the  fourth,  the  plague  of 
lice  (Septuagint,  kunomuia,  ''dog-flies")  followed. 
This  infliction  was  so  severe  that  Pharaoh  was 
moved  to  consent  that  the  Israelites  should  sacri- 
fice to  God  in  Egypt;  Moees  wisely  refused.  The 
promise  then  given  by  Pharaoh  in  his  extremity, 
that  the  Israelites  should  be  permitted  to  make 
the  three  days'  journey  into  the  desert,  was  not 
kept  when  this  plague  was  removed  and  so  a  fifth 
was  sent,  a  terrible  murrain.  The  plague  of  boils 
was  the  sixth  and  this  afflicted  even  the  magicians. 
All  these  visitations  were  on  a  gradually  ascending 
scale;  three  others  were  of  exceptional  severity. 
Firstly,  as  the  seventh  plague,  a  destructive  and 
even  deadly  hailstorm  which,  according  to  Ex.  ix. 
31,  took  place  at  the  end  of  January  or  the  begin- 
ning of  February.  The  plague  of  grasshoppers,  the 
eighth,  completed  the  misfortune,  since  they  ap- 
peared in  unprecedented  numbers  (Ex.  x.  14).  The 
king  now  consented  to  the  departure  of  the  adults, 
provided  the  children  and  the  cattle  remained,  but 
no  compromise  was  accepted  and  the  ninth  plague, 
of  three  days'  darkness,  ensued.  This  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  khamsin,  which  sometimes,  usually 
in  March,  brings  clouds  of  dust  and  obscures  the 
sun.  Pharaoh  was  now  ready  to  let  the  children 
go  also,  only  wishing  to  keep  the  cattle  as  a  pledge. 
When  this  was  refused,  he  again  opposed  his  will  to 
that  of  God  and  the  tenth  plague  was  inflicted,  des- 
tined to  break  down  his  obstinate  resistance.  As 
the  Egyptians  would  not  recognize  Yahweh's  pa- 
temal  authority  over  Israel,  his  first-bom,  he 
avenged  himself  by  taking  away  the  cherished  first- 
bom  of  the  land.  Preparations  were  made  to  pro- 
tect Israel  from  the  plague  and  also  for  a  speedy 
departure.  The  visitation  fell  upon  the  homes  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  while  the  sound  of  mourning 
was  heard  in  every  house,  the  Israelites  marched 
forth,  urged  thereto  by  the  terrified  Egyptians,  who 
showered  gifts  upon  them  so  as  to  be  rid  of  them 
the  sooner. 

The  feast  of  the  Passover  was  from  this  time  a 
memorial  of  the  preservation  from  the  destroying 
angel  and  of  the  hasty  departure.  The  sanctifica- 
tion  of  the  first-bom  is  referred  to  the  sparing  of 
the  first-bora  of  Israel  in  Egypt  (Ex.  xiii.  2, 11-16). 


The  Exodus  took  place  (P)  on  the  fifteenth  of  the 
month  Abib  which  from  that  time  was  to  be  counted 

the  first  month  (Num.  xxxiii.  3;  Ex. 
4.  The  xii.  2).  The  city  of  Raamses  is  men- 
Ezodus.     tioned    as    the    point    of    departure, 

doubtless  the  city  which  the  Israelites 
were  forced  to  build  (Ex.  i.  1 1).  The  site  is  not  de- 
termined; from  Ex.  xii.  31,  it  seems  that  the  Pharaoh 
resided  there.  It  was  probably  in  Goshen,  a  little 
to  the  west  or  north  of  the  first  station  Succoth, 
Egyptian  Thuket  or  Thuku^  originally  the  name  of 
a  district  and  then  of  its  chief  city,  Pithom-Hier- 
opolis,  the  Tell  Mashuta  of  to-day  (cf.  E.  Naville, 
The  Store  CUy,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Egypt  EIxplo- 
ration  Fund;  q.v.).  The  present  Wadi  Tumilat  was 
traversed,  where  the  mass  of  the  Israelites  joined 
the  march.  Etham  was  the  second  station  (Egyp- 
tian, Khetem,  "  fortification  "),  a  bulwark  for  pro- 
tection against  attacks  from  the  east;  it  was  at 
"  the  edge  of  the  desert."  Here  the  route  was  de- 
flected from  the  natural  course  in  a  southerly  and 
then  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  so  that  the  gulf 
lay  between  the  Israelites  and  the  desert.  This 
gulf,  which  was  afterward  traversed,  the  ''  Reedy 
Sea,"  is  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  an  arm  of  the  Bed  Sea 
(q.v.).  Its  characteristics  corroborate  the  state- 
ments of  the  narrative,  especially  its  sudden  and 
strong  tides,  particulariy  when  favored  by  the  wind 
during  the  vernal  equinox.  If,  as  assumed  above, 
the  march  was  through  the  Wadi  Tumilat,  the  pas- 
sage was  probably  by  the  3itter  Lakes,  south  of  the 
present  IsmaUiya.  Led  by  God's  Pillar  of  Fire  and 
Cloud  (q.v.),  the  Israelites  had  moved  southward 
from  Etham.  When  the  Pharaoh  was  informed  of 
this,  he  realized  from  the  continuance  of 
that  there  was  no  hope  of  their  return; 
time,  the  direction  taken  led  him  to 
leaders  had  no  certain  plan  and  that, 
by  the  trackless  desert,  the  throng  co\ 
overtaken  and  brought  back.  Already 
of  his  consent,  he  started  in  pursuit  with* 
iots.  He  encountered  the  Israelites  encamped  on 
the  seashore  to  the  west  of  the  gulf;  their  position 
seemed  hopeless.  At  the  prayer  of  Moses,  however, 
God  showed  a  miraculous  way  of  escape  through 
the  sea,  the  waters  of  which  divided,  allowing  the 
Israelites  to  pass  dry-shod.  Eager  to  secure  their 
prey,  the  Egyptians  hastened  after  them  the  same 
night;  in  their  passage,  a  panic  arose  among  their 
chariots,  caused  by  the  fiery  reflection  from  the 
pillar,  and,  to  complete  the  catastrophe,  the  waters 
returned  and  overwhelmed  the  Egyptians.  Asa 
natural  cause,  a  strong  northeast  wind  may  be  con- 
jectured which  left  the  ford  dry  at  ebb-tide  whfle 
a  shift  of  the  wind  to  the  contrary  direction  swelled 
the  returning  flood-tide.  The  sublimest  monument 
to  this  event  was  raised  by  Moses,  in  his  magnifi- 
cent song  (Ex.  XV.  1  sqq.),  the  authenticity  of  wfaidh 
can  not  rightly  be  disputed,  although  some  addi- 
tions may  have  been  made  to  it.  The  rescue  of  the 
Israelites  at  the  Red  Sea  marks  the  birth-hour  of 
the  people  of  Yahwch;  the  later  prophetic  and 
poetic  literature  looked  back  to  this  event  as  the 
climax  of  the  deliverance  and  it  became  a  type  of 
salvation  (Isa.  xL  15,  Ixiii.  11  sqq.;  Pb.  IzxviiL,  cv., 
cvi.). 
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REUGIOUS  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The  "  mount  of  God  "  formed  the  goal  of  Israers 
further  journey.    This  mountain  has  been  found  in 
the  land  of  Edom,  or  on  the  western  coast  of  Ara- 
bia.    It  is,  however,  more  probable 

5.  The  that  the  traditional  view  which  places 
March      it  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Sinaitic 

to  SIdaL  peninsula  is  correct;  in  this  case,  the 
Israelites  went  eastward  towards  the 
Gulf  of  Akaba.  Between  the  passage  of  the  Red 
Sea  and  Sinai,  a  number  of  stations  are  men- 
tioned where  a  halt  was  possibly  mode  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period.  Tradition  places  the  scene  of  the 
triumph  over  Pharaoh  at  Ayun  Musa,  whence  the 
journey  may  have  been  pursued  for  three  days 
through  the  desert  of  Shur  imtil  Mara  was  reached 
(perhaps  Hawara,  sixteen  hours  south  of  Ayun 
Musa).  According  to  the  ancient  list  of  stations 
(Num.  xxxiii.)  the  Israelites  encamped  again  at  the 
Red  Sea  between  Elim  and  the  desert  of  Sin,  per- 
haps in  the  beautiful  Wadi  Tayibe;  Rephidim  is 
generally  thought  to  be  the  fruitful  Wadi  Feiran, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Serbal.  The  desert  was  a  fit 
place  for  Israel's  education,  since  the  people  was 
here  dependent  upon  its  God  for  guidance  and 
nourishment.  Nevertheless,  suspicion  and  want  of 
faith  prevailed,  held  in  check  only  by  overpower- 
ing signs  of  God's  fatherly  care;  the  pillar  of  cloud; 
the  gift  of  manna,  of  water  from  the  rock  and  of 
quails;  the  victory  over  the  Amalekites  through 
the  prayers  of  Moses;  and  finally  the  sublime  mani- 
festation of  God  on  Sinai.  As  with  the  wonders 
performed  in  Egypt  and  in  the  passage  of  the  Red 
Sea,  a  connection  with  local  phenomena  can  be 
found  for  these  happenings.  Manna  is  a  common 
vegetable  product  on  the  western  side  of  the  Sina- 
itic peninsula,  and  flocks  of  quails  frequently  alight 
here  in  the  spring;  both  Jebel  Musa  and  Serbal 
tower  in  imposing  majesty,  especially  during  a 
storm.  All  this,  the  well-authenticated  battle  with 
the  Amalekites,  and  allusions  in  early  lyrics  serve 
to  confirm  belief  in  the  historical  quality  of  these 
narratives. 

On  Sinai,  where  the  Lord  permitted  .the  people 

to  gaxe  upon  his  gloiy  and  hear  his  voice,  the  Law 

was  given  through  the  mediation  of  Moses.    After 

nearly  a  year's  sojourn  at  this  place 

6.  From  (cf.  Num.  x.  11  with  Ex.  xix.  1),  the 
Sinai  to  Israelites  resumed  their  march,  led  by 
jTmAm^h      Hobab,   the  brother-in-law  of  Moses 

(Num.  X.  29  sqq.),  and  moved  north- 
ward into  the  desert  of  Paran.  On  this  long  jour- 
xiiey  the  people  often  murmured  and  were  sternly 
punished;  when,  finally,  they  refused  to  advance 
toward  (Canaan,  intimidated  by  the  reports  of  spies 
sent  thither,  not  even  the  appeals  of  Moses  to  God's 
merey  could  shield  them  from  the  judgment  that 
that  generation  should  not  see  the  land  of  promise. 
A  wilful  attempt  to  invade  CJanaan  failed,  and  the 
Israelites  were  forced  to  tiun  back  to  the  Red  Sea. 
Much  obscurity  covers  the  forty  years'  wanderings 
in  the  desert;  naturally,  the  people  were  not  con- 
tinually changing  their  abode.  A  longer  residence 
in  Kadesh  (see  Neoeb,  The)  is  shown  by  Deut.  i. 
46;  Judges  xi.  17;  cf.  Num.  xx.  1,  14;  this  place 
may  have  been  the  religious  and  civil  center,  while 
the  people  wandered  in  the  neighboring  regions. 


Among  the  events  of  these  years  was  the  rebellion 
of  Korah  (Num.  xvi.). 

In  the  first  month  of  the  fortieth  year,  the  Israel- 
ites were  still  in  Kadesh.  Although  the  time  had 
come  for  entrance  into  the  promised  land,  because 
of  the  opposition  of  the  Edomites  and  Amalekites 
they  did  not  follow  the  most  direct  course  thither 
but  made  a  ^\ide  detour  and  proceeded 

7.  From  by  Mt.  Seir  to  the  country  west  of  the 
Kadesh  Jordan.  As  at  this  time  even  Moses 
to  Nebo.     and  Aaron  lost  faith  (Num.  xx.  2-12), 

they  were  not  permitted  to  live  to  see 
the  realization  of  their  hopes.  On  one  occasion,  the 
murmurings  of  the  people  were  punished  by  veno- 
mous serpents;  Moses  then  saved  the  Israelites  by 
setting  up  a  brazen  serpent  on  a  pole  (see  Ser- 
pent, Brazen).  This  image  was  later  used  as  an 
idol  (II  Kings  xviii.  4).  Arrived  at  the  Arnon,  the 
Israelites  encountered  the  Amorites,  led  by  Sihon 
and  Og,  and  defeated  them  twice;  by  these  victories 
the  country  west  of  the  Jordan  was  won.  Though 
the  Moabites  were  well  pleased  with  the  downfall  of 
their  enemies  the  Amorites,  they  sought  to  thwart 
the  plans  of  the  Israelites  without  risking  open  op- 
position, and  called  the  famous  magician  Balaam 
(q.v.)  to  their  aid,  but  his  magic  was  unavailing. 
They  and  the  Midianites  had  better  success  with 
the  sensual  temptations  of  their  Baal-worship,  and 
Israel's  licentiousness  was  punished  by  a  pestilence. 
Moses  died  at  the  end  of  the  forty  years,  after  re- 
signing his  command  to  Joshua  and  dividing  the 
conquered  territory  among  the  tribes  of  Reuben, 
Gad,  and  half  Manasseh  on  the  condition  that  they 
should  aid  their  brethren  in  the  conquest  of  the  land 
beyond  the  Jordan.  In  a  prophetic  song,  he  fore- 
told the  future  of  his  people  (Deut.  xxxii.)  and 
blessed  the  different  tribes  as  Jacob  had  done  (Deut. 
xxxiii.);  he  was  permitted  to  gaze  from  Mt.  Nebo 
over  the  promised  land  and  then  died,  at  the  age  of 
120  (Deut.  xxxiv.  7;  P),  and  the  children  of  Israel 
mourned  for  him  thirty  days. 

The  character  of  Moses,  as  presented  by  the  Bible, 

shows  that  from  his  youth  he  was  endowed  with  a 

high  sense  of  righteousness  and  with  a  warm  love 

for  his  people.    The  fact  that  he  was 

8.  Char-    able,  without  material  power,  to  lead 
acter.       his  people  for  forty  years,  proves  not 

only  his  mental  vigor,  but  also  his  pa- 
tience and  kindness;  and  yet  he  earned  but  little 
gratitude.  Even  his  brother  proved  untrustworthy 
(Ex.  xxxii.)  and,  ^\ith  Miriam,  intrigued  against 
him  (Num.  xii.) ;  but  he  was  never  embittered  and 
is  rightly  called  "  meek  above  all  men  which  were 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth  "  (Num.  xii.  3).  This 
did  not,  however,  imply  any  weakness,  for  he  could 
be  stem  and  inflexible  where  the  honor  of  his  God 
was  at  stake  (Ex.  xxxii.  27).  He  was  a  prophet 
great  alike  in  Word  and  deed  (Hos.  xii.  13),  one 
who  saw  God  not  merely  in  dreams  and  visions 
but  **  face  to  face  "  (Num.  xii.  6  sqq.).  The  glory  of 
God  was  reflected  on  his  countenance  so  that  he  was 
forced  to  veil  it  (Ex.  xxxiv.  29  sqq.;  Keren,  "  horn, 
ray,"  cf.  R.  V.  margin,  is  incorrectly  rendered  cof- 
nuta  fades,  "  homed  appearance,"  in  the  Vulgate, 
hence  the  pictorial  representations  of  Moses  with 
horns).    His  historical  importance  can  not  be  too 
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highly  estimated;  not  only  did  he  liberate  Israel 
and  thus  help  it  to  a  national  existence,  but  he 
was,  according  to  a  unanimous  tradition  which  no 
criticism  can  overthrow,  the  human  author  of  the- 
ocracy in  its  national  form. 

To  what  extent  the  law  as  existent  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch is  of  Mosaic  origin  can  not  be  satisfactorily 
determined,  but  Moses  may  safely  be  regarded  as 
the  originator  of  the  divine  ordinances 

Q.  Moses    contained  therein.     It  is  certain  that 

as  Law-  he  was  better  qualified  for  this  work, 
giver.  both  by  education  and  by  divine  guid- 
ance, than  any  other  Israelite.  As 
a  legislator  educated  in  E^pt,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  he  wrote  down  the  divinely  inspired  laws  from 
the  very  beginning,  or  at  least  the  essential  por- 
tions. Reminiscences  of  Egypt  abound  in  the  law 
(Ex.  XX.  2;  Lev.  xix.  34;  Num.  xv.  41;  Deut.  v. 
15).  The  legislation  does  not  imply  a  complex 
civilization,  but  is  adapted  to  a  people  devoted  to 
agriculture  and  cattle-raising  (cf.  Ex.  xxi.,  X3di.) 
and  so  rude  as  to  require  the  sternest  repressive 
laws  (cf.  Ex.  xxi.  24-25);  at  the  same  time  it 
breathes  a  simple  and  childlike  faith.  Nevertheless, 
the  law,  in  its  present  form,  was  as  little  wiitten 
at  one  time  as  were  the  historical  parts  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch. There  were  additions  and  supplementary 
laws  which  may  belong  to  post-Mosaic  times  (see 
Hexateuch).  For  example,  it  is  clear  that  the 
royal  laws  did  not  exist  in  Samuel's  time  (I  Sam. 
viii.),  indeed,  they  seem  to  have  been  composed  by 
him  (cf.  P.  Kleinert,  Das  Deuteronomium  und  der 
Deuteronomiker,  Bielefeld,  1872).  The  conclusion 
is  legitimate  that  not  only  was  the  oral  tradition 
from  Moses'  time  written  down  and  edited  later, 
but  that  prophets  who  proclaimed  laws  in  the  spirit 
of  God  incorporated  these  in  the  code  of  Moses. 
Still  the  foundation  of  the  Torah  is  Mosaic,  above 
all,  its  simplest  form,  the  Decalogue  (q.v.);  this, 
however,  heads  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  (Ex.  xx.- 
xxiii.),  which  is  especially  archaic  and  is  arranged 
on  the  same  numerical  scheme.  This  section  is  now 
generally  regarded  as  the  oldest  part  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. Deuteronomy  is  in  clearer  accord  with  it 
than  are  the  remaining  laws  in  Exodus,  Leviticus, 
and  Numbers,  and  although  in  its  present  form  it 
must  be  assigned  to  a  later  period,  we  do  not  doubt 
that  Mosaic  tradition  told  of  a  parenetic  repetition 
of  the  law  in  the  fields  of  Moab;  in  thought  and 
spirit  this  body  of  laws  is  thoroughly  Mosaic.  The 
remaining  Elohistic  legislation,  more  priestly  than 
prophetic  in  its  character,  may  have  been  edited, 
as  the  modern  theory  assumes,  at  a  late  period. 

Moses  may  also  be  regarded  as  the  first  Hebrew 

historian.    Naturally,  the  story  of  his  life  and  work 

as  given  in  the  Pentateuch  can  not  be  by  him,  but 

the  recital  of  the  battle  with  the  Amalekites  (cf. 

Ex.  xvii.  14)  and  the  list  of  stations 

lo.  As      (Num.  xxxiii.  2  sqq.)  are  stated  to  be 

Historian  from  his  hand.  These  ancient  texts 
and        make  it  probable  that  Moses  recorded 

Religious    historical  events,  more  especially  since, 

Founder,  besides  Moses'  song,  there  are  three 
songs  in  Num.  xxi.  unquestionably  be- 
longing to  this  time.  The  tablets  of  Tell  Amama 
(see  Amarna  Tablets)  prove  that  such  notices 


were  written  down  in  the  outlying  provinces  of 
Egypt  in  this  period.  The  blessing  of  Moses  (Deut. 
xxxiii.),  despite  critical  attacks,  is  probably  au- 
thentic (verses  1-5  show  a  later  hand)  and  the 
Song  of  Moses  seems  to  be  by  him  and  is  unmis- 
takably related  to  Ps.  xc.  As  the  mediator  of  the 
Old  Covenant,  Moses  occupies  an  exceptional  place 
in  the  New  Testament  also,  not  simply  as  the  high- 
est authority  for  the  Jews  (e.g.,  John  v.  45,  viii.  5, 
etc.),  but  also  for  Christ  and  the  apostles.  The  es- 
sential fact  was  not  his  authorship  of  the  Penta- 
teuch (Luke  xxiv.  44;  Mark  xii.  26),  but  his  theo- 
logical significance  as  the  founder  of  the  divine  rule 
under  the  law  of  which  he  was  the  mediator.  The 
Old  Testament  is  personified  in  Moses  in  its  posi- 
tive and  prophetic  significance  (John.  v.  45-46) 
and  in  its  temporary  and  incomplete  quality  (cf. 
Matt.  xix.  8;  II  Cor.  iii.  7;  Gal.  iii.  19).  "  The  law 
was  given  by  Moses,  but  grace  and  truth  came  by 
Jesus  Christ "  (John  L  17).  C.  von  Orelll 

Biblioorapht:  The  subject  is,  of  oourae,  treated  in  the 
works  on  the  history  of  iHrael  named  under  Ahab  ;  and 
Israel,  History  or.  Further  discumion  will  be  found 
in  the  oonunentaries  on  Exodus  to  Deuteronomy,  and  in 
the  works  on  O.  T.  theology;  and  his  relation  to  the  laws 
and  narrative  of  the  Hexateuch  is  set  forth  in  the  works 
on  Biblical  Introduction  (q.v.)  and  on  the  Hexateuch 
(q.v.).  Further  light  may  be  gained  in  this  connection 
from  the  literature  given  under  Hammurabi  and  His 
Ck)DB.  Consult  further:  J.  Reiner,  Mom  und  aein  Wtrk, 
Berlin,  1907;  B.  Beer,  Ldben  Maaet  nach  AuffiUMung  der 
jUdischen  8ao^,  Leipaic,  1863;  A.  P.  Stanley,  JeurMi 
Church,  i.  86-173,  London,  1863;  G.  Rawlinaon,  Motet, 
hU  Life  and  Timee,  ib.  1887;  F.  Vigouroux.  La  Bible  et 
dicouveriee  modemes,  ii.  280-592.  VaxiA,  1896;  K.  Budde, 
Reliffion  of  lerael  to  the  Exile,  New  York,  1899;  D.  G. 
Hogarth,  Autharitv  and  Archteohgy,  pp.  54-79,  London, 
1899;  J.  W.  Rothstein,  Moeee  al$  Menech  und  Prophet, 
Erlangen,  1901;  H.  P.  Smith,  O.  T.  Hiatory,  pp.  55-65, 
New  York,  1903;  E.  Stucken,  Attralmythen  der  HebrOer, 
part  v.,  Moae.  Leipsio,  1907;  C.  F.  Kent,  Student'e  O.  T., 
vol.  i.,  iv.  1-48,  New  York.  1907;  P.  Vols.  Moee.  Ein 
Beitrao  tur  Unlenmchung  aber  die  UraprUnoe  der  israditi' 
achen  Rtligion,  Tubingen,  1907.  For  Mohammedan  views: 
G.  Weil,  The  Bible,  Koran  and  the  Talmud,  London,  1846. 
For  the  Assumption  of  Moses  see  PsEUDEnoRAPHA,  III.,  6, 
and  cf.  CJharles'  ed.  of  that  work.  pp.  xiv.-xvii.,  London, 
1897.  Consult  further:  DB,  ui.  438-448;  EB,  iii.  3203-19; 
JE,  ix.  44-57;  F.  Vigouroux,  JHctionnaire  de  la  BUde,  zxvii. 
1190-1215.  Paris,  1906. 

MOSES   OF   CHORENE    (MOSES   CHORENEN- 

SIS).    See  Armenia,  II.,  §  3. 

MOSHEIM,  mes'haim,  JOHANN  LORENTZ  VON: 
Crerman  Lutheran  church  historian;  b.  at  LQbeck 
Oct.  9,  1694  or  1C95;  d.  at  Gottingen  Sept.  9,  1755. 
He  attended  the  gymnasium  at  Lubeck  1707-12, 
where  interest  in  his  mother  tongue  and  a  fondness 
for  poetry  seems  to  have  been  awakened,  and  in 
1716  he  entered  the  University  of  Kiel,  and  as  a 
student  attracted  the  attention  not  only  of  his  pro- 
fessors, but  also  of  men  like  Leibnitz,  Buddeus,  and 
Lacroze.  In  1719  he  became  a  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  philosophy,  and  in  1723  accepted  a  call  as 
professor  to  Helmst&dt.  In  1726  he  became  abbot 
of  Marienthal,  1727  of  Michaelstein.  In  1729  he 
was  entrusted  \^ith  the  leadership  of  all  school 
affairs  and  obtained  a  decisive  influence  over  the 
whole  church.  In  1726  he  was  induced  to  promise  . 
not  to  leave  Helmst&dt  without  the  consent  of  the 
government.  He  became  more  and  morQ  the  main 
support  and  pillar  of  this  university,  the  influence 
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of  which  was  rapidly  waning  before  the  newly  es- 
tablished institution  at  Gdttingen.  Although  he 
could  not  go  to  Gdttingen,  he  was  very  active  in 
the  organization  of  the  theological  faculty  there, 
drew  up  its  statutes  and  assisted  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  its  professors.  It  was  only  in  1747  that  he 
was  enabled  to  accept  a  call  to  the  new  university 
as  its  first  and  only  chancellor.  But  in  spite  of  his 
high  position,  he  did  not  enjoy  the  same  authority 
and  freedom  at  Gdttingen  as  at  Helmst&dt. 

Mosheim  was  not  only  the  most  learned  theo- 
logian in  the  Lutheran  Chiutsh  of  his  day,  he  was 
also  one  of  the  first  German  authors  and  scholars 
of  his  age.  His  style  was  pure,  elegant,  fluent,  and 
felicitous,  whether  in  German  or  Latin.  This  es- 
thetic quality  was  fostered  by  his  early  acquaint- 
ance with  the  literature  of  England,  France,  and 
Italy,  to  which  was  chiefly  due  the  breadth  of  view 
which  enabled  him  so  to  fiuther  the  theological  sci- 
ence of  his  day,  especially  in  church  history.  As  a 
theologian,  he  occupied  an  intermediate  position 
between  the  extremes  of  pietism  and  deism.  He 
was  opposed  to  the  confessional  orthodoxy  on  the 
ground  that  theology  was  thus  excluded  from  sci- 
entific culture.  But  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  one 
of  the  first  in  Germany  to  attack  the  deists  and  the 
authority  of  the  reason.  Although  Mosheim's  im- 
portance lies  largely  in  his  many-sidedness  by  which 
he  fructified  the  whole  field  of  theology,'  his  his- 
torical works  display  best  the  range  of  his  learning 
and  his  large  horizon,  as  well  as  the  minuteness  of 
his  observation  and  his  attention  to  detail,  his  terse 
delineation,  and  his  faithful  representation  of  lights 
and  shadows.  He  collected  his  earlier  treatises  on 
church  history  such  as  Vindicias  antiquas  Chria- 
tinnorum  disciplincB  (Kiel,  1720)  in  his  Obaervon 
tiones  sacrcB  et  historico-crUicce  (Amsterdam,  1721), 
and  in  his  Dissertatumea  ad  hdMoriam  ecclesiasticam 
pertinenies  (1732-43).  He  investigated  compre- 
.  hemdvely  the  history  of  religion  and  of  the  Church 
in  his  Latin  translation  (with  notes,  Jena,  1733)  of 
Cudworth's  Intellectual  System,  He  treated  ques- 
tions of  the  history  of  the  early  Church  such  as  the 
date  of  the  apologies  of  Tertullian  and  Athenagoras, 
and  the  influence  of  Platonism  upon  the  Church, 
and  touched  other  spheres  of  church  history  as  may 
be  seen  from  Hiatoria  Tartarorum  ecdesiastica 
(Helmst&dt,  1741)  and  Erzdhlung  der  neueaten 
chinesiachen  Kirchengeachichte  (Rostock,  1748). 
He  sought  to  popularize  church  history  by  his  trans- 
lation of  the  eight  books  of  Origen  against  Celsus 
(Hamburg,  1745).  He  wrote  also  histories  of  here- 
sies, under  the  titles,  Verauch  einer  unparteiiachen 
Ketzergeachichte  (Helmstftdt,  1746);  and  Ander- 
weitiger  Verauch  einer  voUat&ndigen  und  unpartei- 
iachen Ketzergeachichte  (ib.  1748).  As  early  as  1726 
he  had  written  a  comprehensive  exposition  of  church 
history  imder  the  title,  Inatitutionea  hiatorice  ecdeai- 
aaticce  Navi  Teatamenii,  The  edition  of  1737  was  in 
1741  enlarged  by  the  remaining  portion  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  later  Chureh.  His  Inatitutionea  hiatorim 
Chriatiana  maiorea  (Helmst&dt,  1739)  was  intended 
to  be  more  detailed,  but  Mosheim  finished  only  the 
first  century.  The  want  was  supplied  to  a  certain 
extent  by  his  Commentarii  de  rebua  Chrialianarum 
ante    Conatantinum    Magnum    (Helmst&dt,    1753; 


Eng.  transl.  by  R.  S.  Vidal,  Commentariea  on  the 
Affaira  of  the  Chriatiana  before  .  .  .  Conataniine  the 
Great,  3  vols.,  London,  1813-15)  which  is  his  most 
mature  accomplishment  in  chureh  history.  Almost 
inunediately  before  his  death  there  appeared  his  In- 
atitutionea hiatoHiB  ecdeaiaaticas  antiqua  et  recen- 
tioria  (ib.  1755;  Eng.  transl.  by  A.  Maclaine,  An 
Ecdeaiaatical  Hiatory,  2  vols.,  London,  1765,  2d  ed., 
5  vols.,  1768;  and  by  J.  Murdoch,  Inatitutea  of 
Ecdeaiaatical  Hiatory,  3  vols.,  1832,  ed.  by  W.  Stubbs, 
3  vols.,  London,  1863).  Mosheim 's  importance  as  a 
chureh  historian  rests  upon  the  fact  that  he  set  a 
higher  mark  for  the  chureh  historian  and  tried  to 
reach  it. 

Mosheim  made  contributions  to  nearly  every 
branch  of  theological  science.  He  left  commen- 
taries on  the  New  Testament  and  works  on  theo- 
logical encyclopedia,  dogmatics,  polemics,  church 
polity,  and  homiletics.  His  most  important  work 
in  the  department  of  systematic  theology  was  his 
Sittenlehre  der  heiligen  Schrift  (5  vols.,  Helmst&dt, 
1735-53;  vols,  vi.-ix.  added  by  J.  P.  Miller).  As 
a  preacher  he  was  much  admired,  and  his  sermons, 
published  in  7  vols.  (1725  and  often)  were  esteemed 
as  models.  (N.  Bonwetbch.) 

Biblioobapht:  A  list  of  his  writings  was  left  by  hinuielf 
in  hifl  Notilia  Mcriptorum  ...  a  AfoBhemio,  HelmnUidt, 
1731,  cf.  the  preface  to  the  HolmstAdt,  1764,  ed.  of  his  In- 
BtUutionea,  and  to  the  Eng.  ed.  of  his  InstiUUeM  by  Stubbs, 
London,  1863.  Accounts  of  his  life  and  writings  are  in 
J.  M.  Gesner,  Biographia  academica  OoUinffenait,  ed.  J.  N. 
Eyring,  vol.  i.,  Halle,  1868;  J.  G.  Meusel,  Lexicon  der  vom 
1760  hi9  1800  veretorbenen  ieutachen  Schriftstdler,  ix. 
348-364.  15  vols..  Leipsio.  1802-16;  E.  Rossler,  Die 
OrHnduno  der  UniveraWU  OdUingen,  Gdttingen,  1855; 
ADB,  xxii.  395  sqq.;  F.  A.  E.  Ehrenfeuchtor,  in  OdtHnger 
ProfeaBoren,  Gotha,  1872;  K.  Heussi,  Die  Kirchenge- 
achichtaachreibung  J,  L.  van  Afoaheim,  Gotha,  1904;  idem, 
/.  L.  Moaheim,  TQbingen,  1906. 

MOSQUE  (Arab,  mtiajid,  "  a  house  of  prayer  "): 
A  Mohanunedan  place  of  worship.  The  first  one  was 
built  by  Mohammed  at  Medina,  in  a  graveyard  op- 
posite the  spot  where  his  camel  knelt  on  his  public 
entrance  into  that  city.  The  most  famous  mosques  are 
Maajid  al  Nebi  ("  Mosque  of  the  Prophet  ")  at  Me- 
dina, replacing  the  original  one;  AUHamram  at  Mec- 
ca, enclosing  the  Kaaba  (q.v.);  Santa  Sophia  in  Con- 
stantinople, originally  a  Greek  basilica;  the  Mosque 
of  Achmed,  in  the  same  city;  that  of  Omar,  in  the 
Haram  enclosure  at  Jerusalem;  the  Great  Mosque, 
at  Damascus;  the  mosque  at  Hebron;  and  the 
alabaster  mosque  of  Mehemet  Ali,  at  Cairo;  the 
most  elaborate  is  the  Great  Mosque  at  Delhi,  built 
by  Shah  Jehan  (1631-37).  Mosques  are  found  in 
every  Mohammedan  settlement,  and  vary  in  cost 
and  beauty  as  do  churehes;  but  in  general  features 
they  are  alike,  and  consist  of  a  domed  building,  a 
coiut  with  a  fountain,  in  which  ablutions  are  perr 
formed  prior  to  entering,  a  minaret  or  tower,  from 
which  the  muezzin  calls  the  faithful  to  prayer. 
Inside  they  are  open  spaces,  devoid  of  pictorial  or- 
namentation, except  by  quotations  from  the  Koran, 
often  beautifully  done,  upon  the  walls.  They  con- 
tain the  mihrab  (a  niche  surmounted  by  a  vaulted 
arch),  placed  in  the  direction  of  Mecca;  and  the 
minbar,  or  platform  pulpit,  upon  which  the  minis- 
ters stand  during  service.  The  mosque  is  a  com- 
posite building,  in  that  its  dome  is  Byzantine,  its 
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a  the  Christian  campanile,  without  its  bell, 
while  the  court  is  like  a  khann.  In  connection  with 
moaquea  are  echools  where  the  Komii  is  taught. 
In  the  Moeque  Al-Aihar  at  Cairo  ia  the  great  uni- 
versity of  the  Mohammeduns,  whither  atudenta 
come  from  all  purtti  of  their  world,  uud  whence  they 
&re  sent  to  propagate  their  faith.  Other  eatablish- 
mentB,  benevolent  in  character,  are  also  connected 
with  moeKiuea. 

JUCHITCCTURt.  congult;  J.  FenEUHon.  Indian  and  £«l- 
frn  ArcAUtcturt,  Lonilan.  1ST6;  idem.  HitL  n/  AnAilrc- 
m™,  ib.  1893;  G.  de  Praigly,  VArchilrriun!  drt  Araba. 
Puis,  1S42;  Fnuii-Puiha.  Dit  BaiJcuntt  da  lilam.  Uarm- 
BUdl,  1890:  It.  BomoBnn.  Die  Baukantl  do  AOrrtumi 
avi  dtM  /ilomi  im  MiUilallrr.  I^ipaie.  I9(H;  It.  P.  Hpitn, 
ArdiUecluTt  Ew<t  and  Wal.  London,  1004. 

MOTET.    See  SiCBEU  Muaic,  II.,  2,  S  3. 

MOTT,  JOHB  RALEIGH:  Methodist  layman, 
leader  in  the  Youjig  Men's  Christian  Association 
movement;  b.  at  Livingstone  Manor,  N.  Y.,  May 
25,  1865,  He  studied  at  Upper  Iowa  University, 
but  was  graduated  from  Cornell  University,  1888; 
the  same  year  he  became  student  secretary  of  the 
international  committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Stu- 
dent Volunteer  Movement;  since  1895  he  has  also 
been  general  secretary  of  the  World's  Christian 
I'ederation,  since  18!JS  secretary  of  the  foreign  de- 
partment of  the  intemutiunul  committee  of  the 
V.  M.  C.  A.,  arid  since  1901  associate  general  aec- 
tetary  of  the  same.  He  has  been  most  efficient  in 
promoting  the  foreign  mL-ision  enthusiasm  among 
young  people,  and  organizes  misfuonaiy  conferences 
in  ail  parl9  of  the  world  with  marked  skill.  He  en- 
joys a  commanding  position  among  the  leaders  of 
modem  evangeliiation.  He  has  written:  Slralegic 
Points  in  the  H'orW's  Conqueat  {New  York,  1897); 
The  EiKingeHialion  of  the  World  in  Ikia  Generaiion 
<I!»(X));  Chnstiann  of  RealUg  (Shanghai,  I90J); 
The  Pastor  arul  Moilem  Missions  (New  York,  1004) ; 
and  The  Futiere  Leoilerehip  ojihe  Church  (lUOU). 

MODLE,  GEORGE  EVABS:  Anglican  bbhop  in 
Central  China;  b.  at  C.illingliam  (24  m.  ii.e.  of 
Dorchester),  Dorsetshire,  England,  Jan.  28,  1S28. 
He  was  educated  at  Corpus  Christ!  College  (D.A., 
18.50),  and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1851  and  ordained 
priest  in  the  following  year.  He  was  curate  at 
Forilingtoii,  Dorset  {lSJl-Ji5);  cliaplain  of  the  Dor- 
set County  Hospital  (1855-57):  a  missionaxy,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  at 
!Ning-po  and  Hnngehow,  China,  frotn  1857  to  1878; 
and  curate  of  West  SwfTord  (1S78-SO).  In  1880  he 
was  consecrated  missionary  bishop  in  Central  China, 
his  diocese  covering  the  provinces  of  Kcang-su,  Cheh- 
kiang,  An-hni,  Hiiipeh,  and  parts  of  Keang-si  and 
Hunan,  heading  this  position  till  1907,  when  he  be- 
came missionary  for  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
at  Ilangchow,  China.  He  has  published  FailA  and 
Duty  (sermons;  Shanghai,  1902). 

HOULE,  HANDLEY  CARR  GLTn:  Church  of 
England,  bishop  of  Durham ;  b.  at  Dorchester,  Dor- 
setshire. Dec.  2:1,  IMI.  Ho  was  educated  at  Trin- 
ity College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1884),  where  he  was 
fellow  from  18'i5  ia  1881.  He  was  assisl^nt  master 
at  Marlborough  College  (1865-67),  assistant  curate 


of  Fordington,  Dorset  (1867-73,  1877-80),  dean  <rf 
Trinity  Cdlegc  {187^-77),  first  piincipal  of  Ridley 
HaU,  Cambridge  (1881-9S),  and  Norrisian  profes- 
sor of  divinity  at  Cambridge  (1899-iyOl).  In  1901 
he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Durham.  He  was  also 
select  preacher  at  Cambridge  in  1880,  1SS2,  1891, 
1894,  1S96,  1899,  and  1900,  and  at  Oxford  in  1895, 
aa  well  as  hononuy  chaplain  to  the  queen  in  1898- 
1901  and  to  the  king  since  the  latter  year.  In  the- 
ology he  is  "  deeply  attached  to  the  main  positions 
and  traditions  of  the  English  Reformation,  a  hum- 
ble believer  in  the  divine  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  in  later  years  greatly  influenced  by 
the  Keswick  movement." 

Amoiuc  his  nuiaeroiu  iroria  are:  Apollo  at  Phera  (Cam- 
bridge. ISOSI:  Poem*  from  Sabjeiii  Conneeird  i[>^  Hit  Ai^ 
flT Uui  ApatOet  {London.  ISmy.  FonlinaUm  ^itnminHlsaii: 
ChritHanut,  a  Slory  of  Anliodi,  and  OOier  Potma  (18S3): 
JtiM^uing  Riohtruumn*  (1885):  Thaughti  m  Vnian  jciA 
Chritt  (ISS£|;  TKauoliU  rm  Oa  Spiritual  Lift  (ISST);  TKc 
CftrtiKai.'.  ViOant  orrr  Sin  (I8H7>:  Tht  JVtw  flirt*  (IBSSl; 
Ovilina  qT  ChWiliaa  Dorlrine  <1SSfi);  SktH  Prai/rr  (1SS9); 
Tht  rfel  and  Uu  Dtlicenina  (18SB);  fmi  Creator  CISW); 
The  Cup  of  Hit  Copcnanl  (ISeaj:  DanUl:  or,  U*  Strrrt  rf 
CoitHnuanct  (18W»:  Life  in  Chriil  and  for  Ch'iMl  (1890): 
Tlie  Oak  of  Ephrah  (ISBII:  Al  IA>  Holi/  Communion  (1S0Z): 
jHue  and  lU  RauTTtcllon  (1X931:  Charla  ^Simoon  (I89S): 
Graa  and  Gadlifiat  flSOr,):  In  IHc  Howe  of  Uie  PUanmaee 
(1SM>;  Tlie  Sacrament  of  Baplitm  (ISQfil:  Prai/trt  and 
PramiMte  (1898):  Fhilippian  Sludia  (18»7):  Cilo—ian 
Studitf  (ISBSI:  Our  Prayrr-Boak  (1898):  Confatian  (1899)', 
On  At  Hala  Communion  (1S9B);  Our  Orral  Hiek  Priet. 
(1890):  Eplieeion  Sludiei  (1900);  The  Seerel  of  Ihe  Prteence. 
and  other  Sormomt  (1000):  The  BrangrlinU  .frSi^l  in  Die 
ChHrr/i  of  England  (1901):  From  Sundau  Co  Suada]/  (1003); 
JutHflaUion  by  Faith  (190.1):  Temploliim  and  Etaipt  (1003): 
InilalionM  and  Tmnelatiant  IXMi);  The  tidiool  nf  Sfffering 
(1905):  My  Brrlhrrn  and  Componiont,  and  olhrr  Sermone 
(I90S):  Sttond  Epietle  lo  Timolhu  li905>:  Holi«eee  bv  FailK 
(1006);  Seme,  in  Ihe  Lilt  of  ow  Lord  (1907):  TA.  High 
Prieillii  Prayer:  a  deeolionai  Commenlam  on  Ihe  nih  Chapter 
oISl.  John  (1907):  C*nrt->  Witnen,  IB  Ihe  Lile  la  Co-nr.  and 
Olher  Serrnom  (I90S):  Faith.  He  Nature  and  Work  (1909); 
sad  Meenaaafnim  Ihe  BpiUle  to  Ihe  Htbrrv  (1909).  Ho  like- 
wise prFp:ircd  for  The  Cambridge  Bible  tho  VDfuiacEB  on 
Romuu  (CuubridKC.  1ST9),  EphesiooB  (l» 
(1889),  and  CalosiiiHii  and  Philsmon  (IS03):  for  The  Eip 
lor'i  Bible  the  voliiitiu  on  Romsiui  (London,  1894):  and  lor- 
the  Cambridec  Urcrk  Tcelament  the  voiillDB  on  Philip[nan» 
(Camliridgn.  1897). 

MOCLTOB,  WILLIAM  FIDDIAH:  Wcsleyan; 
b.  at  Leek  (43  m,  n,  of  Birmingham,  Eng.)  Mar.  14, 
1835;  d.  at  Cambridge  Feb.  5,  1898.  The  son  and 
grandson  of  Wcsloyan  preachers,  he  was  educated 
at  Weslcyan  schools,  at  Woodhouse  Grove  School, 
near  Leeds,  until  he  was  fifteen,  when  he  entered 
Wesley  College,  Sheffield,  In  1S5I  he  matriculated 
in  London  University.  In  1853  he  became  a  mas- 
ter in  a  private  school  in  Davonport;  he  graduated 
with  honors  in  London  University  (B.A.,  18.'>4; 
M..4..,  18.'^).  From  1854  till  1858  he  was  mathe- 
matical OT.ister  at  Queen's  College,  TaunUrn.  In 
1858  be  entered  the  Weslcyan  ministry,  but,  as  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Conference  he  was  better  fitted 
for  teaching  than  for  preaching,  he  became  at  once 
assistant  tutor  at  Richmond  College,  Surrey,  and 
so  remained  for  ten  year^  when  he  beoaiae  classical 
tutor  in  the  same  institution.  In  ISDS  he  was  called 
to  be  headmaster  and  organizer  of  The  Leys  School, 
Cambridge,  which  he  made  a  great  school  and  re- 
mained with  it  till  his  death. 

Although  he  seldom  preached  and  his  reputAtion 
was  in    the  fields  of   scholarship,   he    enjoyed  the 
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franchises  of  his  mimsterial  brethren  to  a  high  de- 
gree. He  was  elected  into  the  Legal  Hundred  in 
1872,  which  was  a  singular  honor  for  so  compara- 
tively young  a  man,  and  in  1890  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference.  His  schol- 
arly labors  were  incessant  and  well  directed. 
Mathematics  had  been  his  early  choice,  but  it  was 
as  the  best  Greek  scholar  among  English  Wesleyans 
uf  his  day  that  he  will  be  remembered.  He  was  not 
prolific  as  an  author  mainly  for  the  reason  that  he 
had  always  so  much  teaching  to  do  and  because  he 
took  infinite  pains  with  his  literary  work,  and  by 
preference  did  work  requiring  infinite  pains  if  it 
were  to  be  well  done.  He  made  his  mark  first  by 
a  fine  translation  of  Winer's  Grammar  of  New  Tes- 
tament Greek  (Edinburgh,  1870)  which  superseded 
that  by  Edward  Masson  (1859).  In  1870  he  was 
selected  as  representative  of  the  Wesleyans  on  the 
Bible  Revision  Committee  and  served  very  zeal- 
ously in  the  New  Testament  Company.  His  inter- 
est in  the  general  subject  of  Bible  revision  led  to 
his  preparing  a  brief  but  excellent  History  of  the 
English  Bible  (London,  1878).  His  critical  and  exe- 
getical  studies  were  also  well  displayed  in  the  com- 
mentaiy  on  Hebrews  which  he  contributed  to 
Bishop  Ellicott's  New  Testament  Commentary  for 
English  Reaeiers  (1879),  and  that  on  John,  in  co- 
operation ii-ith  William  Milligan,  in  Philip  Schaff's 
Popular  Illustrated  Commentary  on  the  New  Testor- 
merit  (Edinburgh,  1880).  Shortly  before  his  death 
he  appeared  as  editor  with  Alfred  S.  Geden  of  A 
Concordance  to  the  Greek  Testament  according  to  the 
Texts  of  Westcott  and  Hort,  Tischendorf  and  the  Eng- 
lish Revisers  (1897),  but  in  his  prefatory  note  he 
disclaimed  more  than  a  consultative  position.  So, 
though  his  separate  publications  were  few,  their 
quality  was  high  and  he  will  not  quickly  be  forgot- 
ten. His  versatility,  his  accomplishments,  and  his 
spirituality  endeared  him  to  his  contemporaries. 

Bibuographt:  W.  F.  Moulton.  William  F.  MouUon:  a 
Memoir,  toiih  a  Chapter  on  {hia)  Biblical  Work  and  Opin- 
iont  by  J<Mm§s  Hope  Moulton,  New  York,  1899. 

MOUNT  OF  OLIVES.    See  Jerusalem,  I. 
MOURlfHTG  CUSTOMS,  HEBREW. 

Signs  of  Mourning  (§  1). 
Explanations  of  SchwiUly, 

Frey,  and  Lagrange  (S  2). 
GrOneisen's  Views  (§  3). 
Views  of  Baentsch  (§  4). 

Expressions  of  grief  among  the  Hebrews  varied 

with  the  occasion.   Childless  Rachel  grieved  through 

envy  (Gen.  xxx.  1).    Examples  appear  of  the  grief 

of    the  vanquished  (I  Kings  xx.  31; 

I.  Signs  of  Jer.  xlix.  3) ;    of  the  destitute  ( Jer. 

Mourning,  xvi.  5);  of  those  under  the  wrath  of 
God  (Amos  viii.  8) ;  of  those  in  trouble 
(Isa.  Ixi.  3) ;  of  those  who  receive  evil  tidings  (Num. 
xiv.  39).  Such  grief  shows  itself  by  outward  mani- 
festations, the  most  striking  of  which  are  seen  in 
the  case  of  death  and  bereavement.  Grief  makes  a 
man  fall  to  the  ground  (II  Sam.  xii.  20) ;  cover  his 
face  (11  Sam.  xix.  4);  neglect  his  person  (II  Sam. 
xii.  20);  seek  solitude  in  the  upper  chamber 
(II  Sam.  xviii.  3.3)  or  on  the  very  roof  (Isa.  xv.  3); 
while  the  weeping  mourners  assemble  in  the  street 


(Isa.  XV.  3)  or  in  the  house  of  mourning  (Matt.  ix. 
23).  They  have  their  heads  shorn  to  baldness  (Jer. 
xlviii.  37).  The  law,  however,  forbade  this  practise 
as  heathenish  (Deut.  xiv.  1),  but  the  Moabites  ob- 
served it  (Isa.  XV.  2).  Mourners  even  tore  out  their 
hair  by  the  roots  (Ezra  ix.  3),  sat  in  ashes  (Jonah 
iii.  6),  and  put  earth  on  their  heads  (I  Sam.  iv.  12). 
The  wringing  of  the  hands  (Lam.  i.  17)  and  the 
beating  of  the  breast  (Isa.  xxxii.  12)  are  also  signs 
of  grief.  The  signs  of  mourning  were  carried  also 
in  the  clothing.  The  mourner  put  off  his  adorn- 
ment (Ex.  xxxiii.  4),  went  barefoot  (II  Sam.  xv. 
30),  rent  his  clothing  (not  so  the  high  priest,  how- 
ever, Lev.  xxi.  10),  and  assumed  special  signs  of 
moiuning  such  as  sackcloth  (Heb.  sak,  cf.  Drbsb 
AND  Ornament,  Hebrew,  §  1;  and  II  Sam.  xxi. 
10;  Isa.  1.  3  ;  Joel  i.  8),  or  raiment  of  dark  color 
(Mai.  iii.  14,  A.  V.  margin).  He  also  fasted  (Dan. 
X.  3)  even  for  seven  days  (I  Sam.  xxxi.  13).  The 
neighbors  would  offer  food  to  the  mourner  (II  Sam. 
xii.  16-17),  which  may  have  been  a  specific  **  bread 
of  mourners,"  baked  of  coarse  meal  (Hoe.  ix.  4). 
An  important  part  was  played  in  the  mourning  for 
the  dead  by  the  dirge  or  elegy,  the  most  notable 
instances  of  which  are  David's  lament  over  Jona- 
than (II  Sam.  i.  17  sqq.),  and  Jeremiah's  over 
Josiah  (II  Chron.  xxxv.  25).  This  was  later  ac- 
companied with  musical  instruments  (Matt.  ix. 
23).  While  such  lamentations,  like  the  fast  men- 
tioned (I  Sam.  xxxi.  13),  usually  lasted  for  seven 
days,  Aaron  and  Moses  were  mourned  for  thirty 
days  (Num.  xx.  29).  The  anniversary  of  a  death 
was  also  celebrated  (Judges  xi.  40)  for  four  days. 
The  Law  forbade  mourning  celebrations  over  the 
criminal,  the  suicide,  or  the  outlaw. 

Modem  critics  have  sometimes  traced  the  moiun- 

ing  customs  of  the  Hebrews  to  a  natural  religion 

which  existed  previously  to  the  Mosaic 

2.  Explana- dispensation  and  an  animistic  belief 

tions  of     which  was  independent  of  the  divine 

Schwally,    revelation  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  (cf .  F. 

Frey,  and   Schwally,  Das  Leben  nach  dem  Tode, 

Lagnngt.  Giessen,  1892).  Tonsure  of  the  head 
and  cutting  off  of  the  beard  were  by 
Schwally  considered  to  be  offerings  of  the  hair; 
tearing  or  gashing  of  the  flesh  was  a  blood  offering 
for  the  dead.  Sackcloth  was  originally  the  cloth- 
ing of  slaves,  and  the  wearing  of  it  was  a  token  of 
submission  to  the  dead,  who  still  had  power  to  help 
or  hurt  the  living.  To  win  the  favor  of  the  dead 
the  mourner  ate  with  him  the  bread  of  mourning, 
and  drank  with  him  the  cup  of  sorrow.  The  treas- 
ures laid  in  the  graves  of  kings,  as  Josephus  relates, 
were  so  many  offerings  to  the  dead.  On  the  con- 
trary J.  Frey  and  Lagrange  rightly  maintain  that 
all  these  mourning  rites  are  celebrated  as  under  the 
eye  of  Yahweh,  who  is,  as  it  were,  brought  nearer 
to  the  mourners  by  the  death  of  those  they  love  or 
honor.  Sackcloth  is  the  religious  material  indica- 
tive of  humiliation.  The  veiling  of  the  head,  or  the 
hiding  of  the  face  with  the  hands  is  a  sign  of  shrink- 
ing awe  in  the  presence  of  Yahweh  (Ex.  iii.  6; 
I  Kings  xix.  13).  The  wearing  of  mourning  gar- 
ments was  intended  to  call  down  the  mercy  and 
tenderness  of  God.  The  bread  of  mourning  and 
the  cup  of  sorrow  were  not  meant  to  propitiate  the 
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dead.  For  whatever  elements  of  religious  observ- 
ance the  Israelites  derived  from  the  non-Hebraio 
nations  they  at  once  incorporated  in  their  worship 
of  Yahweh,  at  least  up  to  the  times  of  Amos,  Hosea, 
and  Jeroboam  II.  This  is  apparent  from  Jer.  idi. 
5.  Later  legislation  did  not  forbid  such  mourning 
observances  except  so  far  as  they  were  heathenish 
and  ignored  Yahwch.  That  the  cutting  of  the  hair 
was  not  a  substitute  for  a  human  sacrifice  but  was 
merely  intended  to  be  a  disfigurement  of  the  mourner 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Egyptians  usually 
had  their  heads  shaven,  but  in  time  of  sorrow  al- 
lowed their  hair  to  grow.  Frey  looks  upon  all  these 
mourning  customs  as  so  many  signs  of  self-humilia- 
tion before  the  sender  of  so  great  a  calamity,  and 
of  a  desire  to  form  some  sort  of  connection  or  re- 
lation with  the  soul  who  has  vanished  into  the  land 
of  shadows. 

GrUneisen  rightly  takes  the  position  that  Frey's 
interpretation  is  one-sided.    In  the  time  of  affliction 

men  are  suddenly  made  conscious,  he 

3.  Grilnei-  says,  of  the  nearness  of  God,  who  has 

sen's  Views,  in  his  hand  the  power  of  death.    They 

seem  to  be  brought  in  peril  of  death. 
They  disguise  themselves  in  sackcloth  and  disfigure 
themselves  in  various  ways  so  as  to  conceal  their 
identity  from  God  and  escape  this  peril.  They 
would  also  conceal  themselves  from  the  spirit  of 
the  dead,  for  the  dread  of  ghosts  is  universal.  The 
spirit  of  the  dead  is  looked  upon  by  them  as  no  su- 
perhuman being,  worthy  of  worship,  but  as  a  gloomy 
specter  less  than  human.  The  disfigurement  is  in- 
tended to  make  the  living  unrecognizable  by  the 
spirits  of  the  dead,  and  the  dirge  or  elegy  is  merely 
a  means  of  driving  them  away.  Lagrange,  on  the 
contrary,  thinks  that  there  is  nothing  mysterious 
or  animistic  to  be  found  in  most  of  these  mourning 
customs.  To  weep,  to  cry  aloud,  to  sigh,  to  kiss 
the  dead  are  merely  signs  of  natural  sorrow.  La- 
grange also  gives  a  plausible  explanation  of  the  cus- 
tom of  sitting  in  ashes.  Ashes  are  a  sign  of  deso- 
lation. When  a  city  has  been  sacked,  ruined,  and 
burnt,  the  hillocks  and  mounds  that  remain  are  the 
sole  refuge  of  the  inhabitants.  They  sit  in  the  dust 
(Isa.  xlvii.  1)  or  in  the  ashes  (Jonah  iii.  6),  wallow 
in  ashes  (Jer.  vi.  26;  Mic.  i.  10),  and  cast  up  dust 
on  their  heads  (Ezek.  xxvii.  30).  In  all  these  usages 
are  symbolized  the  ashes  of  the  tomb  or  of  the 
corpse  consumed  on  a  funeral  pyre. 

All  these  expositions  seem  to  fail  in  breadth  and 
comprehensiveness.  Bacntsch,  however,  seems  to 
have  pointed  out  the  only  way  to  a  profitable  han- 
dling of  such  questions.    From  a  wide  acquaintance 

^^ith  ancient  oriental  thought  he  has 

4.  Views    come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Hc- 

of  Baentsch.brew  Scriptures  are  to  be  accepted  as 

authentic,  but  with  due  regard  to  the 
results  of  modern  criticism.  They  are  to  be  inter- 
preted on  a  broader  basis.  Accordingly  all  the 
mourning  customs  of  the  Hebrews  are  to  be  taken 
as  part  and  parcel  of  the  universal  tradition  of  the 
ancient  oriental  peoples.  It  is  evident  that  all 
Semitic  peoples,  whether  Babylonian,  Arabian, 
Syrian,  or  Canaanite,  had  similar  conceptions  of  the 
soul  of  the  dead  wandering  about  as  a  shade.  Death 
was  a  misfortune  which  men  sought  to  avoid.   These 


two  ideas  took  various  forms.  Some  peoples  thought 
that  the  soul  could  be  conjured  back  to  earth; 
others  that  it  wandered  without  rest  in  the  under 
worid  until  it  obtained  relief.  It  was  in  man's 
power  to  protect  himself  from  the  spirit  and  to  pro- 
cure rest  for  it.  But  such  beliefs  by  no  means  im- 
ply worship  of  the  dead.  It  is  now  known  from 
many  sources  that  these  ancient  oriental  ideas  were 
deeply  rooted  in  the  mind  of  Israel,  though  op- 
posed to  the  religion  of  Yahweh.  This  religion  was 
forced  to  apply  in  a  new  sense  the  words  expressive 
of  the  old  terms  of  ancient  astral  religion  which 
alone  were  intelligible  to  the  people.  Thus  there 
flowed  an  upper  and  an  under  current  of  religious 
life  in  Israel.  The  greater  number  of  the  mourning 
customs  originated  in  the  under  stream,  therefore 
the  people  tenaciously  adhered  to  them.  There 
are  scholars  who  maintain  that  the  under  stream 
is  the  direct  outcome  of  the  religion  of  Yahweh, 
except  in  cases  where  they  find  a  Semitic  parallel 
usage  of  higher  antiquity. .  But  the  main  object  of 
this  religion  was  to  teach  the  people  monotheism, 
though  it  made  itself  felt  in  every  department  of 
human  life.  But  there  did  not  cease  to  be  some 
subjects  on  which  the  religion  of  Israel  never 
mounted  much  above  the  level  of  the  ancient  orien- 
tal speculations,  and  these  subjects  were  death, 
the  grave,  the  soul,  mourning,  and  Sheol.  But  to 
declare  that  every  detail  in  the  beliefs  held  on  such 
subjects  continued  to  conform  to  ancient  oriental 
systems  would  not  express  the  truth,  for  such  ideas 
in  many  instances  had  become  completely  trans- 
formed by  the  influence  of  the  religion  of  Yahweh. 
See  Burial;  Cemeteries.         (R.  Zehnpfund.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Early  invratiicatioiis  which  have  Btill  very 
considerable  value  are  collected  in  Ugolini,  Thrtaurtts, 
vol.  xxxiii.  Recent  discumions,  besides  the  book  of 
Schwally  mentioned  in  the  text,  are:  J.  Frey,  Dis  alUarael- 
itiache  Totentrauer,  Dorpat,  1894;  idem.  Tod,  Stelen- 
glaube  und  SeelenkuU  im  alien  laraeU  Leipsic,  1898;  Jas- 
trow,  in  JAOS,  xx  (1899),  130-150;  idem,  in  ZATW, 
xxii  (1902).  117-120;  C.  GrQneisen,  Dtr  AknenkuUua  und 
die  Urreligion  ItraeU,  Halle,  1900;  BQchler,  in  ZATW, 
xxi  (1901),  81-92;  M.  Klots,  Krankenbeauch  und  Tnuer- 
brauch  nach  Bibel  und  Talmud,  Frankfort,  1901;  M.  J. 
Lagrange,  jStudes  but  Us  religions  sSmitiques,  Paris,  1903; 
B.  Baentsch,  AUorienlalischer  uiul  israelitischer  Monotheia- 
mus,  TUbmgen.  1906;  Wellhausen,  Heidentum,  pp.  177 
sqq.;  Benxinger,  Archdologie^  pp.  163  sqq.;  Nowack, 
Ar(Molooie,  i.  193  sqq.;  DB,  iii.  453-455;  EB,  iii.  3220- 
3222;  DCG,  ii.  208-209.  496;  JE,  ix.  101-102. 

Illustrative  matter  is  found  in:  I.  Goldiiher,  I^  Sacri- 
fice de  la  chevelure,  Paris,  1881;  J.  Lippert,  Der  SeelenkuU 
in  aeinen  Beziehungen  zur  althebrilischen  Religion,  Berlin. 
1881;  A.  Jeremias,  HoUe  und  Parodies  bei  den  Babylo- 
niem,  Leipsic,  1903;  idem,  Das  aUe  Testament  im  Lickte 
des  alien  Orient,  ib.  1907;  A.  Bertholet,  Die  israelitische 
Vorstellungen  vom  Zustand  nach  dem  Tode,  Tubingen. 
1899;  S.  I.  Curtiss.  Primitive  Semitic  Religion  Today, 
New  York.  1902;  P.  D.  Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye,  Re- 
ligionsgeschicKte,  i.  328  sqq..  TQbingen,  1905. 

MOUSEy  THE:  An  animal  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture only  in  Lev.  xi.  29;  I  Sam.  vi.  4,  5,  11,  18; 
and  Isa.  \xvi.  17.  The  Hebrew  is  ^akhbar,  a  word 
which  probably  covers  not  only  the  several  species 
of  mice  found  in  Palestine,  but  also  rats  and  the 
jerboa  or  leaping  mouse,  a  marsupial.  H.  B.  Tris- 
tram (Fauna  and  Flora  of  Palestine,  pp.  122  sqq., 
London,  1884)  suspects  that  the  word  does  duty 
for  twenty-three  kinds  of  small  rodents.  Though 
this  extended  use  can  not  be  absolutely  proved  for 
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the  Old  Testament,  it  is  rendered  nearly  certain  by 
the  usage  of  the  Tabnud  and  that  in  cognate  lan- 
guages. 

While  the  mention  in  Scripture  is  rare,  in  two 
cases  the  circumstances  are  of  unusual  interest. 
The  passage  in  Leviticus  is  of  less  importance,  as  it 
simply  registers  the  moiise  among  the  animals  over 
which  a  food  taboo  extends.  The  chapter  in  I  Sam- 
uel deals  with  the  plague  on  the  Philistines  (q.v.) 
attending  the  presence  among  them  of  the  ark,  and 
a  significant  part  of  the  history  is  existence  among 
the  propitiatory  offerings  of  golden  mice  (rats?) 
which  the  sufferers  evidently  associated  with  the 
pestilence.  The  connection  of  the  rat  with  the  bu- 
bonic plague  so  recently  discovered  illumines  this 
narrative  (see  Diseases  and  the  Healino  Art, 
§  4).  Indirectly  confirmatory  of  this  is  the  disaster 
referred  to  in  II  Kings  ix.  35,  by  which  the  great 
army  of  Sennacherib  was  almost  wholly  destroyed 
on  the  borders  of  Egypt.  The  EJgyptian  account 
introduces  the  mouse,  though  in  a  different  way 
(see  Assyria,  VI.,  3,  12),  and  the  real  cause  of  the 
catastrophe  to  the  Assyrians  may  well  have  been 
the  bubonic  plague. 

The  passage  in  Isa.  Ixvi.  17  is  even  more  striking, 
referring  as  it  does  to  the  eating  of  the  mouse  in 
connection  with  the  eating  of  the  swine  "  and  the 
abomination."    The  explanation  here  is  doubtless 
to  be  found  in  the  mystic  sacrificial  eating  of  a 
totem  animal  (see  Comparative  Religion,  VI., 
1,  d.  §  1).    The  evidence  that  the  mouse  was  once 
a  totem  animal  is  quite  convincing.    This  animal 
was  in  the  Troad  held  sacred  to  Apollo,  was  fed  in 
his  temple,  and  images  of  it  were  also  kept  there 
(Aelian,  Historia,  xii.  5),  sometimes  appearing  be- 
side the  deity's  tripod  and  sometimes  beneath  his 
feet.     In  the  region  the  name  for  the  mouse  was 
sminthos,  and  one  of  the  epithets  of  Apollo  was 
Smintheus  (e.g.,  Iliad,  i.  39),  the  phrase  "  Sminthean 
Apollo  "  was  equivalent  to  ''  Apollo  of  the  mouse  '' 
(cf.  Strabo,  Geographica,  xiii.  604),  and  Sminthiac 
feasts  were  celebrated  at  Rhodes,  Gela,  Lesbos,  and 
in  Crete.    In  the  Troad  a  number  of  places  were 
named  from  the  mouse,  in  Ceos  and  Tenedos  there 
were  Sminthean  temples,  and  the  animal  appears 
on  coins  and  heraldic  designs  (Strabo,  x.  486).  The 
connection  of  the  deity  with  the  animal  is  explained 
in  a  twofold  manner  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
method  accompanying  the  vestiges  of  totemistic 
practises — Apollo  was  the  protector  and  also  the 
destroyer  of  the  mouse.     Both  explanations  may 
have  a  historical  basis.    The  immunity  offered  a 
totem  animal  sometimes  results  in  the  animal  be- 
coming a  pest;  the  removal  of  the  nuisance  by  any 
means  is  then  ascribed  to  the  god  who  formerly 
protected  it  and  his  relation  to  it  is  reversed  in  the 
in\'th.    It  is  known  also  that  in  I^gypt  the  rat  was 
a  totem  animal  sacred  to  Ra  (J.  G.  Wilkinson,  Man- 
ners and  Customs,  new  ed.,  London,  1883),  while  the 
inhabitants  of  Crocodilopolis  worshiped  the  shrew- 
mouse,  which  was  sacred  to  Horns,  and  examples 
of  porcelain  models  of  the  animal  are  extant.    In 
India  the  mouse  was  sacred  to  Rudra  and  to  Gan- 
eaiha,  and  the  image  of  the  latter  often  has  a  mouse 
under  its  foot.    If  Isa.  Ixvi.  be  as  late  as  the  moder- 
ate critics  place  it  (in  the  Greek  period),  it  was  com- 


posed in  a  time  when  religious  syncretism  was  en- 
tering Palestine  in  force,  and  with  the  evidences  of 
mouse  worship  about — in  the  Mediterranean  basin, 
in  Egypt,  and  in  Crete — the  reference  is  best  ex- 
plained as  a  totemistic  observance  adopted  by  rene- 
gade Jews  and  denounced  by  the  prophet.  A  like 
reference  is  probably  to  be  seen  in  Ezek.  viii.  10. 

Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 

Bibuographt:  Besides  tho  commentaries  on  the  passages* 
consult:  Smith,  Semtlea,  2d  ed.,  p.  293;  A.  Lang,  Cuatom 
and  Muth,  pp.  103-120,  London,  1885;  idem.  Myth,  Rii- 
val,  and  Religion,  p.  201.  ib.  1887;  idem.  Modem  Mythol- 
ogy,  pp.  80-82,  ib.  1897;  J.  G.  Frazer,  Golden  Boueh,  ii. 
129-132,  London,  1890.  Material  illustrative  but  not 
closely  pertinent  may  be  found  in  J.  Hastings,  Encyclo- 
pcaiia  of  Rdigion  and  Ethics,  i.  523,  Edinburgh  and  New 
York.  1908. 

MOVEMENT,    LAYMEN'S     MISSIONARY:      A 

movement  organized  in  the  chapel  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  City,  Nov. 
15,  1906,  at  a  layman's  meeting  held  in  connection 
with  the  celebration  of  the  one  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  "  Haystack  prayer-meeting  "  (see  Mills, 
Samuel  John)  out  of  which  grew  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  (see 
CoNGREGATioNAUSTS,   I.,   4,    §    11).     Only  about 
seventy-five   laymen   were   present   at   the   initial 
meeting.     From  three  to  six  in  the  afternoon,  a 
large  part  of  the  time  was  spent  in  prayer.    During 
the  evening  session,  one  adtiress  was  given,  followed 
by  discussion  concerning  the  necessity  of  enlisting 
the  laymen  of  all  tho  churches  more  fully  in  the 
work  of  foreign  misi$ions.     A  series  of  resolutions 
was  passed,  calling  into  existence  a  committee  of 
twenty-five  or  more  representative  laymen,  to  con- 
sult with  the  secretaries  of  the  various  foreign  mis- 
sionary boards,  with  reference,  first,  to  the  conduct 
of  a  campaign  of  education  among  laymen,  to  in- 
terest them  more  largely  in  missions;    second,  to 
the  devising  of  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  evan- 
gelization of  the  world  in  this  generation;   third,  to 
endeavor  to  send  a  commission  of  fifty  or  more  lay- 
men to  visit  the  mission  fields  and  report  their 
findings  to  the  Church  at  home.    The  chairman  of 
this  committee,  Samuel  B.  Capen  of  Boston,  pre- 
sented these  proposals  on  behalf  of  the  committee 
to  the  annual  conference  of  foreign  mi.ssion  boards 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  at  Philadelphia, 
Jan.  9,   1907.     The  movement  was  heartily  and 
unanimously  endorsed  by  this  conference,  including 
all  Protestant  churches  in  North  America.    In  the 
formal  resolutions  of  the  conference  these  para- 
graphs occur:    "  We  recognize  this  movement  as 
providential,  having  been  bom  of  prayer  anid  of  the 
Spirit.     In  its  spontaneity  and  timeliness  it  gives 
evidence  of  the  hand  of  God,  and  we  are  profoundly 
convinced  that  this  is  but  another  step  in  advance 
toward  the  completion  of  his  great  purpose  in  the 
redemption    of   mankind.  .  .  .  We    recognize    the 
imperative  necessity  for  this  new  movement,   in 
view  of  the  tremendous  demands  of  a  world  field 
white   for  the   harvest,   which   requires   that   the 
churches  of  Christendom  should  lay  plans  and  put 
forth  effort  adequate  to  meet  the  demands  that  are 
upon  us." 

The  plan  of  the  movement  is  not  to  send  out  mis- 
sionaries  nor  to  administer  missionary  funds,  but 
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only  to  cooperate  in  tie  enlnrgement  of  the  foreign 
missionary  worii  carried  on  by  the  various  churches 
through  their  own  regular  agencies. 

In  the  summer  of  1907,  at  the  invitation  of  lead- 
ers of  missionary  work  in  Great  Britain,  a  cammis- 
Bion  of  six  laymen  from  the  Ltnited  States  and 
Canada  visited  London,  Edinburgh,  Liverpool,  and 
other  cities  in  England  and  Scotland,  presenting  the 
methods  and  plana  of  the  Laymen's  Missionaly 
Movement.  Committees  were  appointed  both  in 
England  and  Scotland  to  extend  the  work.  The 
Scottish  national  committee  employs  a  secretary  to 
devote  his  time  to  the  movement.  In  10O7-OS, 
over  sixty  laymen  visited  varioua  mission  fields  to 
investigute  religious  conditions,  needs,  and  results. 
Since  their  return,  many  of  them  have  been  en- 
gaged largely  in  giving  their  testimony  to  the 
churches  and  have  l)cen  Buccessful  in  stimulating 
greatly  increased  interest  in  misaionary  work. 
During  the  winter  of  1908-09  a  national  misaionary 
■campaign  was  conducted  by  the  Laymen's  Mission- 
aty  Movement  in  Canada,  conventions  being  held  in 
&  large  number  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  Domin- 
ion. On  Mar,  31  to  Apr,  4,  1909,  there  was  held  in 
Toronto  a  Canadian  miaaionaiy  congress,  attended 
by  over  4,000  commissioners,  representing  all  Prot- 
estant churches.  This  congress  adopted  a  notable 
national  missionaiy  policy,  the  first  of  its  kind  ever 
adopted  by  the  representatives  of  sll  the  churches 
of  a  nation.  It  has  since  been  ratifiod  by  all  the 
church  couns  of  the  various  commimiona  in  Canada. 
The  complete  proceedings  of  the  congress  have  been 
published  in  Camilla's  MissvmaTy  Congraa  (Toronto, 
1009}.  A  Canadian  council  has  direct  supervision 
of  the  work  in  Canada. 

A  similar  national  missionary  campaign  was  con- 
ducted throughout  tile  United  States  during  the 
winter  of  1909-10,  including  conventions  at  seventy- 
five  of  the  leading  cities,  culminating  in  a  national 
misaionary  congress  at  Chicago,  May  3-6,  1910. 
Twelve  of  the  denominations  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  have  organized  their  own  denomina- 
tional committees  of  the  Laymen's  Missionary 
Movement,  to  promote  its  spirit  and  methods  more 
thoroughly  in  their  own  communions.  About 
twenty  secretaries  are  now  employed  by  different 
committees  to  give  their  whole  time  to  the  super- 
vision and  extension  of  the  movement.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  the  oflerings  to  foreign  missions  by 
the  churches  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  id- 
creased  during  the  fiscal  year  1907-OS  by  1602,000 
over  the  contributions  of  the  previous  year.  The 
gain  in  the  fiscal  year  1908-09  over  the  previous 
year  was  Jl,256,0O0. 

The  Laymen's  Missionary  Movement  has  no  mem- 
berabip  and  no  organization,  apart  from  a  scries  of 
committees.  There  h  a  general  committee  of  over 
100  InjTnen,  which  meets  semiannuaLy,  giving 
genernl  direction  to  the  movement.  There  is  an 
executive  committee  of  twenty-one  members,  which 
meets  each  month  in  Now  York  City,  giving  closer 
Bupervision  to  the  work.  The  chief  executive  offi- 
cer is  the  general  secretary,  J.  Campbell  While,  who 
was  called  to  this  office  soon  after  the  movement 
began  and  has  continued  in  this  position  ever  ranee. 
The  offices  are  in  the  Metr(^N>htan  Building,  1  Mad- 


ison Avenue,  New  York  City.  The  chief  features 
of  a  standard  misaionary  church,  as  emphasised  by 
the  Laymen's  Misaionary  Movement,  are  as  follovB: 

(1)  a  missionary  pastor; 

(2)  a  missionary  committee; 

(3}  Bystematic  misaionaiy  educatron,  through 
regular  meetings, 
literature,  and 

(4)  canvass  of  entire  membership  for  subscrip- 
ts) a  weekly  missionary  offering; 
(6)  all  plans,  prayem,  efforts,  and  offerings  are 
related  to  the  world  as  a  field. 
By   these  methods   whole   cities   have   more   than 
doubled  their  entire  previous  misaionary  offerings 
and  at  least  one  whole  denomination  has  experi- 
enced a  similar  result.     It  is  the  hope  and  purpose 
of  the  movement  to  enlist  the  men  of  all  churches 
in  the  steady  support  of  a  nrvissioiiory  policy,  ade- 
quate to  the  presentation  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to 
every  creature.  J.  Campbell  White. 

MOXOH,  PHILIP  STAFFORD:  Congr^ation- 
alist;  b.  at  Markham,  Ontario,  Aug.  10,  1848. 
After  serving  in  the  northern  anny  throughout 
the  Civil  War,  he  was  educated  at  Kalamazoo 
College,  Mich.  (1866-68),  ShurtJeff  College.  HI. 
(1868-70),  the  University  of  Rochester  {A.B.,  1879), 
and  Rochester  Theological  Seminary  (1878).  He 
was  ordained  to  the  Baptist  ministry  in  1871  and 
from  1872  to  1875  was  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church 
at  Albion,  Mich.  He  was  then  pastor  at  Hi. 
Morris,  N,  Y,,  and  at  the  same  time  pursued  his 
theological  studiea  at  Rochester,  until  1878,  after 
which  he  held  successive  pastorates  at  the  First 
Baptist  Church,  Cleveland,  O.  (1879-85),  and  the 
First  Baptist  Church,  Boston  (1885-93),  and  since 
1894  has  been  pastor  of  the  South  Congregational 
Church,  Springfield,  Mass.  He  was  university 
preacher  at  Harvard  in  1894-97  and  Lowell  lec- 
turer in  1895.  He  has  written  The  Aim  of  Life 
(Boston,  1894);  From  Jerusalem  to  Nirira:  The 
Church  in  the  First  Three  Ceniurie*  (1895);  and 
The  Religion  of  Hope  (1806). 

HOYEH  LECHraE:  A  lectureship  founded  by 
Lady  Rebecca  Moyer  (widow  of  Sir  Samuel  Moyer; 
d.  in  London  about  1722).  The  amount  left  wu 
twenty  pounds  annually,  chargeable  against  her 
house  in  Bedford  Row,  London;  the  sermons,  eight 
in  number,  were  to  be  delivered  annually  in  St. 
Paul's,  London,  if  [termitted,  on  the  first  Thursday 
of  each  month  from  November  to  June,  and  were 
to  defend  the  di\imty  of  Christ  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.  The  lectureship  terminated  about 
1774  by  reason  of  expiration  of  the  lease  of  the 
house.  A  list  of  the  lectures  is  given  in  J.  Darling, 
Cydopavlia  Bibliogropkica,  cols.  2129-2130,  London, 
1854. 

HOZARABIC  LITURGY:  An  ancient  Spanish 
liturgy,  called  also  Gothic  because  it  developed 
during  the  Gothic  dominion  in  Spain.  The  name 
"  Mozarabic,"  from  a  participial  form  of  the  Arabic 
verb  'Araba  and  signifying  "arabized,"  came  Into 
use  in  the  eighth  century  as  a  general  designation 
for  the  Christians  who  remained  in  Spain  after 
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the  Mohammedan  conquest.  Opinions  have  dif- 
fered as  to  the  origin  of  the  Spanish  liturgy.  In 
view  of  its  marked  diveigence  from  the  Roman 
ritual  and  its  great  resemblance  to  the  Gallican, 
some  have  thought  that  the  Spanish  and  Gallican 
liturgies  both  developed  from  the  Asiatic  (Lesley, 
Mabillon,  Bickell,  and  others)  and  that  the  former 
was  substantially  the  same  as  that  brought  into 
the  country  by  the  Goths.  Others  (Gams,  Probst, 
Pinius)  maintain  that  the  oldest  Spanish  liturgy 
was  the  Roman  and  that  the  Gothic  importation 
was  influenced  by  it  and  worked  over  especially 
by  Bishops  Leander  and  Isidore  of  Seville.  The 
question  is  solved  if  it  be  admitted  that  originally 
Rome  had  the  same  liturgy  as  the  East  (see  Mass, 
II,  2,  §  1).  In  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury under  Popes  Alexander  II.  and  Gregory  VII. 
efforts  were  made  to  introduce  the  Roman  ritual. 
In  1088  a  synodal  decree  ordered  the  suppression 
of  the  Mosarabic  Liturgy  in  Toledo,  and  when  oppo- 
sition arose  the  decision,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  time,  was  left  to  the  ordeal  (the  two  liturgies 
being  exposed  to  fire);  the  Mozarabic  rite  coming 
through  unscathed  was  regarded  as  having  vin- 
dicated its  right  to  exist.  King  Alfonso  VI.  de- 
termined to  allow  both  liturgies  side  by  side.  At 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centiuy  the  Mozarabic 
rite  had  been  supplanted  everywhere  except  in 
six  churehes  in  Toledo.  Cardinal  Ximenes  exerted 
himself  to  preserve  it  and  had  prepared  new  and 
careful  editions  of  both  the  missal  and  breviary 
(published  at  Toledo  1500  and  1502);  he  also 
obtained  papal  permission  for  the  six  churches  in 
Toledo  to  use  the  liturgy  and  built  a  chapel  which 
he  provided  with  a  foundation  for  thirteen  chap- 
lains who  should  perform  the  office  and  mass  daily 
according  to  the  liturgy.  Similar  foundations 
were  made  in  Salamanca  and  Valladolid  (see  Mass, 
II,  3,  §  1,  and  cf.  J.  Pinius  in  ASB,  July,  vi.,  66-67; 
C.  J.  Hefele,,  Cardinal  Ximenes,  TQbingen,  1844, 
pp.  161  sqq.). 

The  order  of  festivals  in  the  Mozarabic  liturgy 
differs  somewhat  from  that  in  the  Roman;  e.g., 
there  are  six  Sundays  in  Advent  and  two  festivals 
of  the  Annunciation  (Mar.  24  and  Dec.  18).  The 
three  lections  (prophecy,  epistle,  gospel)  are  re- 
tained, and  prominence  is  given  to  homiletical 
matter.  After  each  of  the  readings  there  is  a  short 
discourse  to  the  people,  in  which  the  hortatory 
element  predominate.  Certain  usages,  as  the 
breaking  of  the  host  into  nine  parts,  each  of  which 
has  a  special  name  and  meaning,  are  reminiscent 
of  the  Greek  Chxirch.  The  chant  is  more  melodious 
than  the  Gregorian;  it  is  named  "  Eugenian  "  from 
a  certain  Eugenius,  archbishop  of  Toledo. 

Tbe  Mosarabic  man  beg^na  with  the  prayer  of  the  priest 
as  he  ascends  the  altaiHiteps.  Then  follow  the  introit,  the 
Gloria  in  excebis  (but  not  always),  the  prayer  of  the  day, 
tbe  prophecy,  the  psallendum  (gradual),  the  epistle,  and  the 
leospel.  After  this  oomes  the  preparation  and  pnaentation  of 
the  offerings,  which  are  not  yet  regarded  as  a  proper  sacri- 
fice and  which  the  catechumens  were  allowed  to  see.  The 
order  of  the  mass  of  the  faithful  is  as  follows:  a  prayer 
^led  mtua,  which  varies  according  to  time  and  festival; 
another  prayer,  the  commemoration  of  saints  and  the  dead; 
the  OTotio  poH  nominat  the  oratio  ad  pcicem,  with  the  kiss  of 
peace:  the  preface  under  the  name  iUaiio,  ending  with  the 
TrisagioD;  the  prayer  po$t  mndua;    the  coDsecration  and 


elevation  and,  during  the  latter,  the  post  pridie^  a  prayer 
not  unlike  the  final  prayer  of  the  Roman  canon;  the  creed, 
the  breaking  of  the  bread  into  nine  parts,  of  which  each  re- 
ceives the  name  of  a  mystery  of  the  faith;  memento  of  the 
living,  especially  of  those  present;  the  Lord's  prayer;  mix- 
ing of  the  nine  fmi^nents  with  the  holy  blood;  blessing  of 
the  people;  oommimion,  with  music  and  prayer,  thanks- 
giving; dismissal  and  solemn  blessing  with  the  words  in 
tmitate  SancH  Spirittu  henedicat  vot  Pater  d  Filius,  amen. 

Bibuograpbt:  Editions  are:  by  A.  Ortis  at  the  instance  of 
Cardinal  Ximenes,  missal,  Toledo,  1500,  breviary,  1502; 
in  H.  Florei,  EapafUx  aagrada,  vol.  iii.,  Madrid,  1748;  by 
A.  Lesley,  Rome,  1755;  the  missal  by  F.  A.  Lorensaua 
and  F.  Fabian  y  Fuero.  Angelopolis,  1770,  and  the  brevi- 
ary by  Lorensana,  Madrid,  1775;  by  F.  Arevalus,  Rome, 
1804;  Lesley's  ed.  of  the  missal  with  his  preface  and 
Lorensana's,  in  Af PL,  Ixxxv.,  and  Lorensana's  ed.  of  the 
breviary,  ib.  Ixxxvi.;  another  ed.,  Toledo,  1873;  Liber 
comiciMt  ed.  G.  Morin,  in  Anecdota  Meredaolana,  i  (1893), 
1-388. 

Ck>nsult:  F.  Probst,  in  ZHT,  1888,  pp.  1  sqq.;  idem. 
Die  abendlAndiache  Mewe  vom  5-8  J€ihrhunderte,  pp.  367 
sqq..  Monster,  1896;  J.  Pinius,  in  A>S^,  July,  vi.  1-112, 
idem,  IMwvia  Mozarabica,  Rome,  1740;  J.  M.  Neale; 
Tetraloffia  liturgicaf  London,  1849;  idem,  Basaye  in  Litur- 
giology  and  Church  Hi*t.,  ib.  1863;  C.  R.  Hale,  The  Mo»- 
arabic  Liturgy  and  the  Mexican  Branch  of  the  Catholie 
Churchy  New  York,  1876;  idem,  Moearabic  CoUectSt  ib. 
1881;  G.  Rietschel,  Liturgik,  i.  316  sqq..  Berlin,  1900;  E. 
J.  y  Moraleda,  El  Rito  Mozdrabe,  Toledo,  1904. 

MOZARABIC  PERICOPES.    See  Pericopes. 

MOZETTA.  See  Vestments  and  Insionia, 
Ecclesiastical. 

MOZLEY,  JAMES  BOWLING:  Church  of  Eng- 
land theologian;  b.  at  Gainsborough  (15  m.  n.w. 
of  Lincohi),  England,  Sept.  15,  1813;  d.  at  Oxford 
Jan.  4,  1878.  He  studied  at  Grantham,  and  subse- 
quently at  Oriel  College,  Oxford  (A.B.,  1834;  M.A., 
1838;  B.D.,  1846;  D.D.,  1871);  was  elected  to  a 
fellowship  at  Magdalen  College  in  .1840,  where  he 
resided  until  1856,  when  he  accepted  the  living  of 
Old  Shoreham,  Sussex.  Through  Mr.  Gladstone 
he  was  made  canon  of  Worcester  in  1869;  and,  in 
1871,  regius  professor  of  divinity,  an  office  which 
he  held,  in  conjunction  with  his  vicarage,  until 
his  death.  He  was  appointed  Bamptou  lecturer 
for  1865,  and  select  univereity  preacher  in  1869. 
While  Mozley  was  a  student  at  Oxford,  the  influ- 
ence of  Newman  and  Pusey  was  strong,  and  he  was 
an  enthusiastic  though  independent  follower  of 
those  early  leaders  in  the  Tractarian  movement. 
Yet  when  Ne^Mnan  entered  the  Church  of  Rome, 
Mozley  kept  firm  in  his  allegiance  to  the  Anglican 
Church.  Thus  he  found  himself  separated  from 
the  party  with  which  he  had  been  originally  iden- 
tified. Agreeing  with  the  predestinarianism  of 
St.  Augustine,  and  at  odds  with  the  doctrine  of 
his  party,  he  labored  to  reconcile  the  Christian 
tradition  about  baptism  with  the  theology  of  Cal- 
vinism. Accordingly  he  stood  almost  quite  alone 
as  a  theologian;  he  never  quite  sympathized  with 
the  Evangelicals  in  their  general  spirit  and  tone, 
and  he  never  ceased  to  be  a  Churchman,  and  in 
fact  a  High-churchman;  but  the  developments  of 
that  party  were  not  to  his  taste  and  he  found  no 
other  that  he  could  join.  Mozley  was  at  his  best 
in  argument,  and  may  indeed  be  called  the  "Butler 
of  his  generation."  He  was  also  recognized  as 
one  of  the  best  theological  thinkers  of  his  day,  and 
his  sermons  were  of  a  superior  quality.  For  a 
long  period  he  was  known   only  as  a  contributor 
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to  The  Critic  and  The  Chriidian  ReirKmbrnncfT, 
while  hia  nii tings  in  general  covered  subjects 
critical,  dogmatic,  anil  apologetic.  His  produc- 
lions  etnbraee:  The  Influence  of  Ancicid  Oracles 
in  Public  and  PrivaleLife  (vol.  v.  at  Oxford  EiigHth 
Prize  Esaayt,  Oxford,  ISIB);  A  Trealiae  on  the 
Auguttininn  Doctrine  of  Predeatinalion  (London, 
1855);  The  Primitive  Doctrine  of  Baptifmal  Re- 
generation (1856);  A  Renew  of  the  Baptismal  Con- 
(rDDcr*!/ (1862);  Eight  Lecturet  on  Miraclee  Preached 
before  the  Univer»ily  of  Oxford  in  .  .  .  1865  (Bamp- 
ton  lectures,  1865;  latest  ed.,  1895);  Sermons 
Preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  on 
Variotn  Occafdons  (Oxford  and  Cambridge,  1876; 
latest  ed.,  1895);  Ruling  Ideas  in  Early  Ages  and 
their  Relation  to  Old  Testament  Faith;  Lectures 
(London,  1877;  latest  ed„  New  York,  1908); 
Esiays,  llistorieal  and  Ther^ogicai  (2  vols.,  1S78); 
The  Theory  of  Development.  A  Criticism  of  Dr. 
Ncwman'e  Esiay  on  the  Dei'dopmerU  of  Christian 
Doctrine  (1878);  Sermons,  Parochial  and  Occasional 
(1879);  and  Lectures  and  Other  Theological  Papers 
(1883;  reissue,  1907). 

Bikuooiufht:  Thi  Ltttrrt  of  J.  B.  Moiltu.  .  .  .  EdilnS 
by  hia  SiMcr  [Anne  Moiley),  Ixiadou,  18H4;  ihe  Introduc- 
tioQ  to  th«  Ba^aj/a,  Mtt\i\t.,  by  hifi  ButflT»  and  &  biogTAphicnl 
noli«  by  R,  W,  Chureh,  in  the  Biime;  R,  W.  Cliuwh.  Tht 
Oxford  UoMMtta.  LDiuJon,  ISQl;   DNB,  ixux.  Z4ft-2£1. 

MUEHLATT,  inQ'lau,  HEIKRICH  FERDINAHD: 
German  Lutheran;  b.  at  Dresden  June  20,  18.'i9, 
Re  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Leipaic 
and  Erlangen  from  1857  to  1862  (Ph.D.,  LeipsJc, 
1861),  anil  in  1869  became  privat^iocent  for  Old- 
Testament  exegesis  at  the  former  university.  In 
the  following  year  he  was  called  to  Dorpat  as  pro- 
fessor of  the  same  subject,  remaining  there  until 
1895,  when  he  became  professor  of  New-Testa- 
ment exegesis  at  the  University  of  Kiel,  resigning 
in  1909.  Ho  has  edited  J.  F.  BOttcher's  Neue  ere- 
getisch-kritische  Aehrenlcse  zum  Alten  Testament  (3 
■vols.,  Leipaic,  1863-65)  and  Ausf-akrliche*  Lehrbuch 
d'sr  hebrdischen  Sprache  (2  vols.,  18e6-^i8);  Liber 
Genesis  sine  intnctis  excriplut  (in  collaboration  with 
E.  F.  ICautzsch;  1868);  and  tlie  eighth  to  the  elev- 
enth editions  of  W,  Gescnius's  HebrSisches  und 
dudddisehes  Handw&rtcrbuch  (in  collaboration  with 
W.  Volck,  1878-90);  and  has  written  De  prmTerbi- 
orum  qu<E  dicuntur  Agtiri  et  Lcmudis  origine  et 
indole  (Leipeic,  1869);  Die  bUdische  Lchre  vom 
Gemssen  (Dorpat,  1889);  Zur  pavlinischen  Ethik 
(Kiel,  1898);  Martinas  Seusenius'  Reiseins  heiligc 
Land  (1902);  and  Die  Oslsecprovimen  Russlands 
vnd  ihrc  deuttche  Kuitur  (1906). 

MUEHLERBERG,  mU'len-berg;,  HEHRY  HEL- 
CHIOR:  The  patriarch  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
North  America;  b.  at  Eimbcck  (39  ra.  s.e.  of 
Hanover,  Germany)  Sept.  6,  1711;  d.  at  New  Provi- 
dence (Trappe),  Pa.,  Oct.  7,  1787.  In  the  Latin 
school  of  his  native  town  the  foundation  was  laid 
for  his  excellent  classical  training.  From  1735  to 
1738  he  Bluilied  theology  at  GOttingen,  and  then 
Bervcd  OS  teuclier  in  the  Prancke  institutions  at 
Halle.  Having  been  ordained  at  I.«ipsic  in  1739 
he  was  called  to  Grosehennersdorf  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Baroness  von  Geredorf,  the  patroness  of 
that  charge.    In  the  year  1741  August  Hemukim 


Francke  (q.v.)  urged  him  to  accept  a  call  from  the 
three  Lutheran  congregations  in  Pennsylvania 
(New  Providence,  New  Hanover,  and  Philadel- 
phia), which  had  been  transmitted  by  the  Rev. 
Ficdriech  Michael  Ziegenhagen  in  London.  In 
April,  1742,  he  arrived  in  London  and  in  June  of 
the  same  year  embarked  for  Georgia,  where  he  was 
to  visit  the  SaUburg  colonists  under  pastors  Bo(- 
zius  and  Gronau,  near  Savannah.  He  arrived  in 
Philadelphia,  Nov.  25,  1742. 

At  the  time  of  his  entrance  into  the  new  world 
Muehlenbetg  was  in  the  prime  of  his  young  man- 
hood. Having  enjoyed  a  fine  classical  education 
be  spoke  Latin  fluently.  He  was  also  able  to  use 
the  Dutch  and  English  tongues  in  preaching,  be- 
sides his  native  German.  He  was  a  scholarly 
theologian,  firmly  rooted  in  the  Luthei^n  Confession. 
The  slight  touch  of  Halle  Piettsm  which  he  had 
received  proved  a  wholesome  feature  in  bis  pastoral 
deahngs  with  individuals.  He  was  dignified  and 
magnetic  in  hia  personal  appearance,  well  balanced 
in  Ilia  judgment  of  men  and  affairs,  pleasant  and 
cordial  in  his  intercourse  with  men  of  high  or  low 
degree,  and  gifted  with  remarkable  powers  of  or- 
ganixation  and  administration.  Thus  he  was 
particularly  well  cjuipped  for  bringing  order  into 
the  chaotic  condition  of  the  scattered  Lutherans  in 
America,  and  for  laying  the  foundation  for  a  solid 
organization.  Among  the  German  emigrants  in 
the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  up  to  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Mennonitca,  Schwenck- 
feldera,  and  other  sects  were  strongly  represented. 
The  German  Reformed  were  also  quite  numerous. 
But  the  majority  belonged  to  the  Lutberau  con- 
fession. Yet  there  was  hardly  any  provision  made 
for  their  spiritual  needs.  Men  who  had  never  been 
called  to  the  ministry,  or  who  had  been  discipUncd 
and  deposed  as  unworthy  of  the  office  in  the  old 
country,  like  Valentin  Kraft,  pressed  into  the  folds 
which  were  without  ahcphords  and  assumed  the 
pastoral  office.  Nearly  t«n  years  before  Mnehlen- 
berg's  arrival  the  above-mentioned  Pennsylvania 
congregations  had  applied  to  Drs.  Ziegenlm^n  in 
London  and  Francke  in  Halle  for  worthy  Lutheran 
pastors.  Their  patience  had  been  severely  tried 
by  tiresome  negotiations.  Just  one  year  before 
Muchlcnberg's  arrival  Nicholas  Ludwig  Zinzendorf 
(q.v.)  appeared  in  Pennsylvania  under  the  name  of 
Count  von  Thuemstcin  and  sought  to  gather  around 
his  [wrson  a  sortr  of  union  of  the  best  elements  of 
German  Christians.  He  proved  to  be  particulariy 
aggressive  toward  the  Lutherans.  In  Philadelphia 
Zinzendorf  subjected  Muehlcnberg  to  an  Examen 
rigorosum,  which  he  endured  in  a  dignified  manner. 
Having  been  re(iuired  by  the  mayor  of  the  city 
to  give  up  the  church  records  of  the  Lutherans, 
Zinzendorf  left  the  city  Jan.  1,  1743,  and  returned 
to  Europe. 

Now  the  field  was  clear  for  Muehlenberg  to  take 
up  the  work  of  organizing  the  Lutheran  Chureh  in 
this  western  continent,  and  this  proved  to  be  his 
life-work.  The  sen-ice  of  the  three  congregations 
which  had  called  him,  was  very  exacting,  as  they 
were  36  miles  distant  from  each  other,  without 
roads  to  connect  them.  He  devoted  himself  to 
the  instruction  of  the  young,  inusted  on  scrip- 
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tural  discipline  for  the  communicants,  installed 
elders  and  deacons,  and  built  school-houses  and 
churches.  Other  congregations  also  asked  for  his 
advice  and  services;  for  example,  the  Lutherans 
on  the  Raritan  River,  New  Jersey;  in  southwestern 
Pennsylvania  (Frederick) ;  and  even  the  churches 
on  the  upper  Hudson,  founded  by  the  Palatinate 
immigrants,  and  the  Dutch  Lutherans  in  New  York 
whom  he  served  as  pastor  for  two  successive  sum- 
mers. Thus  his  influence  gradually  extended  over 
all  the  Lutherans  in  the  provinces  of  North  America. 

At  his  urgent  request  the  fathers  in  Halle  sent 
additional  laborers  into  the  American  field,  Peter 
Brunnholx,  Nicolas  Kurtz,  Johann  Helf  rich  Schaum, 
Johann  Friedrich  Handschuh,  Johann  Friedrich 
Schmidt,  Justus  Heinrich  Christian  Helmuth,  and 
Johann  Christopher  Kunze,  the  most  prominent 
and  scholarly  among  them,  who  afterward  became 
Muehienberg's  son-in-law.  In  1748,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  dedication  of  St.  MichaeFs  Church  in 
Philadelphia,  Muehlenberg  organized  the  first 
Lutheran  synod  on  this  western  continent,  the 
ministerium  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Swedish  Luth- 
erans in  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  were  in  full 
sympathy  with  him  in  his  labors.  Provost  Johann 
Sandin  taking  part  in  the  opening  of  the  synod 
and  Provost  Magnus  Wrangel  de  Saga  being  his 
intimate  friend  and  safe  counselor  in  all  impor- 
tant church  questions.  In  1 76 1  Muehlenberg  took 
up  his  residence  in  Philadelphia  and  prepared  the 
first  draft  of  a  constitution  for  the  congregation, 
which  was  at  once  signed  by  500  heads  of  families 
and  became  the  model  for  many  Lutheran  churches 
in  Pennsylvania.  In  1766  he  undertook  the  erec- 
tion of  Uie  large  Zion's  Church,  at  the  comer  of 
Fourth  and  Cherry  streets,  Philadelphia,  which 
could  accommodate  2,000  persons  and  was  long 
considered  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  church 
edifice  in  North  America.  In  this  church  congress 
held  the  memorial  service  for  Washington  in  1799. 
In  1776  Muehlenberg  returned  again  to  Providence, 
but  his  re»gnation  from  the  Philadelphia  congre- 
gation was  accepted  only  in  1779.  From  Aug., 
1774,  to  Feb.,  1775,  he  had  undertaken  another 
journey  to  the  South,  in  order  to  settle  certain 
difficulties  which  had  arisen  among  the  Salzburg 
colonists  in  Georgia.  There  he  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing peace  between  the  contending  parties 
and  prevailed  on  the  congregation  to  adopt  a 
constitution  prepared  by  himself.  The  last  decade 
of  his  life  was  spent  among  his  country  congrega- 
tions, which  he  continued  to  8er\'e  with  the  Word 
and  sacraments  as  far  as  his  failins:  strength  would 
allow.  In  those  years  he  prepared  the  draft  of 
the  first  Pennsylvania  hymn-book  (1786)  which 
to  this  day  is  known  as  the  * 'Muehlenberg  Hymn 
Book."  While  it  showed  here  and  there  the  influ- 
ences of  the  Halle  Pietism,  it  was  the  best  Lutheran 
bynm-book  in  eastern  North  America  until  it 
was  replaced  by  the  church-book  of  the  General 
Council  in  1877. 

Muehlenberg  bore  the  full  burden  of  "  a  church 
in  the  planting  "  under  the  most  diflficult  and  dis- 
tressing circumstances.  He  found  among  his  people 
a  state  of  utter  disintegration  and  demoralization. 
The  various  elements,  coming  from  different  re- 


gions of  the  fatherland  and  inclined  to  abuse  their 
unaccustomed  liberty,  were  hard  to  unite  under 
a  sound  church  discipline.  And  even  the  oppo- 
sition of  worldly-minded  pastors,  who  resisted  his 
work  of  organization  at  every  step,  had  to  be  met 
and  overcome  in  all  patience  and  wisdom.  His 
own  coworkers  in  the  synod  not  infrequently 
annoyed  him  by  their  lack  of  tact  and  of  pastoral 
wisdom. 

He  died  with  the  closing  stanza  of  Paul  Ger- 
hard t's  hymn  "Commit  thou  all  thy  griefs"  on 
his  lips.  The  Philadelphia  congregation  desired 
to  have  him  buried  under  the  pulpit  of  Zion's 
Church,  but  the  family  decided  in  favor  of  the 
churchyard  of  the  Augustus-Church  in  New  Prov- 
idence (Trappe)  as  the  place  of  his  interment. 
His  tombstone  bears  the  prophetical  inscription 
(which  may  be  translated;  "Had  he  no  monu- 
ment, future  ages  still  would  know  how  great  a 
man  he  was  ") : 


Qualia  et  qttantus  fuerit, 

Non  ignorahunt  sine  lapide 

FtUura  aacula. 


Dr.  Muehlenberg  was  married  to  Anna  Weiser, 
the  daughter  of  the  famous  Conrad  Weiser,  Jr., 
who,  as  an  Indian  commissioner  and  interpreter, 
held  a  very  prominent  position  in  the  provincial 
government.  Three  of  his  sons  who  were  educated 
at  Halle  and  were  destined  to  enter  the  service  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  as  ministers  became  quite  il- 
lustrious in  American  history.  John  Peter  Gabriel, 
bom  at  Trappe,  Pa.,  Oct.  1,  1746,  ordained  in  1768, 
was  pastor  in  New  Jersey  and  afterward  in  Wood- 
stock, Va.  In  Jan.,  1776,  he  exchanged  the  minis- 
terial gown  for  a  colonel's  uniform,  and,  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment,  took  part  in  the  war  against 
England.  He  became  a  general  in  the  American 
army  and  enjoyed  the  intimate  friendship  of  Wash- 
ington. After  the  war  he  was  vice-governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  member  of  congress,  and  senator. 
He  died  in  Philadelphia  Oct.  1,  1807.  The  second 
son,  Frederik  August  Conrad,  b.  at  Trappe,  Pa., 
Jan.  1,  1750,  ordained  1770,  was  pastor  of  Christ 
Church,  New  York  City,  and  founded  the  New  York 
ministerium  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Chiutsh. 
Afterward  he  followed  a  political  career,  becoming  a 
member  of  congress,  speaker  of  the  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  president  of  the  convention  which 
ratified  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  He 
also  presided  over  the  first  and  the  third  congress 
as  speaker.  He  died  in  Lancaster  June  4,  1801. 
The  youngest  son,  Gotthilf  Heinrich  Ernst,  bom  at 
Trappe,  Pa.,  Nov.  17,  1753,  is  the  only  one  who 
continued  in  the  ministry.  He  was  ordained  in  1770, 
assisted  his  father  in  the  ministry,  and  became  third 
pastor  of  the  Philadelphia  congregation.  From 
1780  to  1815  he  served  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Trinity  Church  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  died  there 
May  23,  1815.  He  achieved  a  reputation  as  a 
scholarly  botanist.  Adolph  Spaeth. 

Bibuoorapht:  Sources  are  the  HaUeache  Nachrichien^  2 
vols..  Hallo,  1760-87i  republished  with  notes  by  W.  J. 
Mann,  B.  M.  Sohmiioker,  and  W.  Qermann,  Allentown, 
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Pa.,  vx>l.  i.,  1886.  Eng.  tranal.,  begun  by  C.  W.  Schaeffer, 
part  i.,  Reading.  Pa..  1882;  the  Selbdbiiooraphie,  going  as 
far  as  1743,  ed.  W.  Gennann,  Allentown.  Pa.,  1881;  and 
J.  W.  Richard's  translation  of  Muehlenberg's  diary,  in 
Evangdical  Review,  vols,  i.-iv.  Lives  are  by  J.  Q.  C. 
Helmuth,  Philadelphia,  1788;  M.  L.  Stoever,  ib.  1856; 
W.  J.  Mann,  in  English,  ib.  1887,  in  German,  1891;  W.  K. 
Frick,  ib.,  1902.  Ck>n9ult  further:  W.  B.  Sprague,  AnnaU 
of  the  American  Lutheran  Pulpit,  New  York,  1869;  H.  E. 
Jacobs,  in  American  Church  History  Series,  vol.  iv.,  chaps, 
xii.-xvai.,  ib.  1893;  T.  E.  Schmauk,  HiH.  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  Pennsylvania  0638-1890),  vol.  i.,  Philadelphia. 
1903;  and  in  general  literature  under  Lutherans. 

MUEHLHAEUSSER,  mOl-hei'ser,  KARL  AU- 
GUST: German  theologian;  b.  at  Kleinkems 
(28  m.  8.W.  of  Freiburg),  Baden,  Feb.  26,  1825;  d. 
at  Wilferdingen  (8  m.  8.e.  of  Carlsnihe)  Jan.  21, 
1881.  He  was  educated  at  Heidelberg;  became 
vicar  at  Eppeiheim  (1847),  afterward  vicar  in 
Carlsnihe,  and  minister  at  Sulzfeid  (1854).  At 
the  suggestion  of  Ullmann,  who  esteemed  him 
highly,  he  was  called  to  Carlsnihe  in  1857  as  asses- 
sor of  the  high  consistory.  When  Ullmann  resigned 
in  1860  on  account  of  the  controversy  over  the  lit- 
uiigy,  Muhlhiiusser,  who  became  a  regular  member 
of  the  high  consistory,  remained  in  that  body,  but 
openly  expressed  his  divergence  from  its  views. 
In  1864  he  frankly  opposed  it  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
test signed  by  119  clergymen  of  Baden  against 
Schenkel's  Charakterbild  Jesu.  By  degrees  his  posi- 
tion became  untenable,  and  in  this  same  year  he 
accepted  a  call  to  the  country  parish  of  Wilferdingen. 
There  he  developed  an  extensive  activity  relating  to 
ecclesiastical  policy.  As  an  acknowledged  leader  of 
the  **  positive  "  party,  he  assembled  his  friends  in 
the  "  Evangelical  Conference,"  and  represented 
the  conservative  minority  with  ability  and  success 
in  many  general  synods  of  Baden.  As  a  member  of 
the  Baden  diet  he  proved  an  experienced  and  ready 
parliamentarian.  By  word  and  pen  he  advocated 
the  principles  of  the  German  Conservatives.  After 
1876  he  collaborated  ^ith  GefTken  in  the  publica- 
tion of  the  ZeUfragen  dee  chHstlichen  Volkslebena, 
the  first  part  of  which,  Christenlum  und  Prease^  was 
prepared  by  MUhlhiiusser  himself,  and  emphasized 
the  necessity  of  defending  the  Christian  view  of 
life  by  means  of  the  press.  He  was  an  enthusiastic 
advocate  of  home  missions  in  south  Grermany,  and 
was  for  many  years  the  president  of  the  south- 
western conference  which  he  had  attended  since  its 
establishment  in  1864.  Julius  Ney. 

Bibijooraphy:    J.    Reinmuth,   Karl  Auguat   M Uhlh&tisaer, 
Heilbronn.  1882. 

MUELLENSIEFEN,ma"len-si'f en,  JULIUS:  Ger- 
man Lutheran  preacher;  b.  at  Iserlohn  (45  m. 
n.e.  of  Cologne),  Apr.  28,  1811;  d.  at  Wemigerode 
(22  m.  s.8.e.  of  Brunswick)  Apr.  28,  1893.  After 
studying  at  Halle  and  Berlin,  he  became  private 
tutor  in  the  home  of  General  von  Diest;  pastor  in 
C6then,  Brandenburg,  1836,  and  in  1852  chief  pas- 
tor of  the  Marienkirche  in  Berlin,  in  which  position 
he  was  active  for  thirty-three  years,  being  made 
pastor  emeritus  in  1890.  Miillensiefen's  especial 
gift  was  the  care  of  souls;  he  had  a  peculiarly  clear 
insight  into  the  most  complicated  conditions  of  the 
inner  and  outer  life  and  a  great  faculty  of  discern- 
ing the  possible  solution  of  the  problems  presented. 
His  high  ethical  standard  and  the  uncompromising 


sternness  of  his  moral  judgment  were  united  with  a 
paternal  sympathy  for  the  needs  of  a  burdened  or 
troubled  conscience.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  he 
exerted  a  more  wide-spread  pastoral  influence  than 
almost  any  other  clergyman  in  Berlin,  as  well  by 
personal  communication  as  through  correspondence. 
His  pastoral  and  pedagogical  gift  was  unfolded 
more  especially  in  catechetical  instruction,  to  which 
he  usually  devoted  sixteen  hours  each  week  during 
the  entire  year.  His  sermons  also,  of  which  three 
major  collections  have  appeared  (Der  Weg  des  Frie- 
dena,  Berlin,  1871;  ZeugnisBe  von  Ckriato,  4  vols., 
15th  ed.,  Halle,  1894;  Da8  Wort  des  Lebens,  4  vols., 
8th  ed.,  1888)  bear  the  same  pastoral  character. 
The  most  widely  read  are  Tdgliche  Andachten  tur 
hdudichen  Erbauung  (19th  ed.,  1905). 

G.  RiETBCHEL. 
Bibuoorapht:    P.  MQllaisiefen,  in  Deuta^e  ewxngdieeke 
Blatter,  zix  (1894),  168  sqq. 

MUELLER,  mtd'er,  DAVID  HEINRICH:  Aus- 
trian Jewish  Orientalist;  b.  at  Bucsacz  (85  m.  s.e. 
of  Lemberg),  Galicia,  July  6,  1846.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  universities  of  Vienna,  Leipsic,  Stras- 
buig,  and  Berlin,  and  in  1875  became  privat-docent 
at  the  first-named  institution,  becoming  associate 
professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  1881  and  full  pro- 
fessor in  1885.  He  is  also  professor  of  Hebrew  and 
the  philosophy  of  religion  at  the  Vienna  Israelitisch< 
theologische  Lehranstalt.  He  is  noted  for  his  serv- 
ices in  developing  knowledge  of  the  strophical  struc- 
ture of  poetiy  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  this 
criterion  of  structure  he  has  begun  to  apply  to  the 
New  Testament.  He  has  been  since  1887  one  of  the 
editorial  board  of  the  Wiener  Zeiiackrtft  fur  die 
Kunde  des  Morgenlandee,  and  besides  his  work  as 
editor  of  al-Samma'i's  Kitab-al-Farq  (Vienna,  1876); 
al-Hamadani's  "  Creography  of  the  Arabian  Penin- 
sula "  (2  vols.,  Leyden,  1884-91) ;  and  a  portion  of 
the  "  Annals  "  of  al-Tabari  (1888-89),  has  written 
Himjarieche  Inschriften  (Vienna,  1875);  Himjari- 
8che  Studien  (1876);  SUdarabieche  Studien  (1877); 
Bericht  Hber  eine  Reiee  nach  KonetanHnople  (1878); 
Burgen  und  Schldseer  Sudarabiens  (2  parts,  1879- 
1881);  Sdbdische  Denkmdler  (in  collaboration  with 
J.  H.  Mordtmann;  1883);  Siegfried  Langer'e  Reiee- 
herichle  aua  Syrien  und  Arabien  und  die  von  ihm 
entdeckten  und  geeammeUen  Inschriften  (Leipsic, 
1883);  Epigraphische  Denkmdler  aus  Arabien  nach 
AbkUUschen  und  Copien  des  Herm  J.  Euting  (1889); 
Rezensionen  und  Versionen  des  Eldad  honDani  (1892) ; 
Die  altsemitischen  Inschriften  von  Sendschirii  in  den 
k6niglichen  Museen  zu  Berlin  (1893);  Epigraphi- 
sche Denkmdler  aus  Abessinien  nach  Abklatschen 
von  J.  Theodore  Bent  (1894);  Ezechiel-Studien  (Ber- 
lin, 1895);  Die  Propheten  in  ihrer  ursprHnglichen 
Form  (2  vols.,  Vienna,  1895);  Die  Haggadah  von 
Sarajevo  (in  collaboration  with  J.  von  Schloeser; 
1898);  SUdarabische  AUertHmer  in  kunsthistori- 
schen  H  of  museum  (1899);  Die  Mehri-  und  Soqotri- 
Sprache  (2  vols.,  1902-05) ;  Die  Gesetze  Hammurabi*s 
und  ihr  VerhkUnis  zur  mosaischen  Oesetzgdmng 
sovne  zu  den  Zwdlf  Tafdn  (1903);  Das  syrisch- 
rdmische  Rechlsbuch  und  Hammurabi  (1905);  Sem- 
itica,  contributed  to  the  Sitzungtberichle  of  the 
Vienna  Academy  (1906);  a  series  of  Biblische  Stu 
dien,  reproduced  from  various  periodicals  (5  parts, 
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I9O4-0S);  and  Das  Johannesevangelium  im  Lichte 
der  StrophentheorU,  in  the  SiUungtberichle  of  the 
Vienna  Academy  (1909). 

HUELLER,  ERNST  FSIEDRICH  KARL:  Ger- 
man Reformed;  b.  at  Muhlaladt,  Anhalt,  July  27, 
18(i3.  He  wuB  educated  at  the  universities  of  TQ- 
biogeD  and  Halle;  was  assistant  pastor  at  Ballen- 
stedt,  Anhalt  (1886-S8),  inspector  of  the  Silesian 
Konvikl  at  Halle  (1SSS~91).  In  1891  be  became 
privat-doceot  at  the  university  of  Halle;  waa  ap- 
pointed associate  professor  of  New-Testament  exe- 
gesis at  the  L'oivei^ty  of  Erlongen  (1^92),  professor 
of  Reformed  theology  (1896),  and  minister  of  the 
Reformed  congregation  (1898).  He  hus  written 
Die  g6ttlicht  Zuvorertehung  und  Brwdhlung  Tiach 
PaulM  (Halle,  1892);  AUgUiubige  und  moderne 
GlSubige  (Leipdc,  1894);  Noch  rinmal  AUgldubige 
und  moderne  GIdubige  (1896);  S>/mbolik  (1896); 
Zur  chriiaiclien  Erkmntnia  (IS98);  Die  Bckenntnis- 
teJiri/Un  der  reformierten  Kirche  (1903);  and  A'eu- 
ttaamenUiche  Theologie  ( Erlangen,  1 907) ;  und 
Johannes  Calvin'*  Unlerricht  in  der  chrisllichen  Re- 
ligion int  DetiUcke  ilberseU  (1909).  He  is  likewise 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  Johannes  Calvins 
Au^egung  der  heUigen  Schri/t  in  deulacher  Ueber- 
trtzung,  to  be  complete  in  fourteen  volumes  (Neu- 
kirch,  1902  sqq.). 

■niELLER,  EDGEn;  German  Soman  Catho- 
lic; b.  at  RanspBch  (a  village  near  Sankt  Amarin, 
17  m.  n.w.  <rf  MUhlhausen),  Upper  Alsace,  Aug. 
31,  1S61.  He  was  educated  at  the  seminary  for 
priests  at  Strasbui^g  (1879-84)  and  at  the  univer- 
Hties  of  MQnater  (1884-85)  and  WOraburg  (1885- 
ISSS;  D.D.,  ISSS).  From  1888  to  1903  he  was 
professor  of  church  histoiy,  the  history  of  dogma, 
patrislics,  and  archeology,  as  vrell  as  librarian,  at 
the  Kminaiy  for  priests  at  Stresburg,  and  since 
1903  has  been  professor  of  dogmatics  and  Chriation 
archeology  at  the  university  of  the  same  city.  He 
has  been  an  honorary  canon  of  Strasburg  since 
1S3S.  He  edited  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
editions  of  F.  Hettinger's  Apologie  ties  Christenlums 
(5  vols.,  Freiburg,  1895-9S,  1899-1900,  1900-08), 
has  been  one  of  the  editors  of  the  StTaaburger  Iheo- 
JopucAe  Sivdien  since  1892,  and  has  written  Nalur 
und  Wunder,  ihr  Otgentatz  und  ihre  Harmonie  (Frei- 
burg, 1892}. 

HUELLER,  GEORG  FRIEDRICH:  Plymouth 
Brother,  founder  of  the  Bristol  Ori>linnageH;  b.  at 
Kroppenstedt  (20  m.  e.w.  of  Magdeburg),  Prussia, 
Sept.  27,  1805;  d.  at  Bristol,  England,  Mar.  10, 
1898.  After  preliminary  training  at  the  cathwirol 
classical  school  at  Halbeistodt,  at  Heimersleben 
under  a  classical  tutor,  and  at  the  Nordhausen 
gjrmDBsimn,  he  entered  the  University  of  Halle, 
1S25-  Though  his  early  life  had  been  careless  and 
even  reckless,  shortly  after  entering  the  university 
be  was  converted,  and  entered  upon  that  life  of 
faith  which  became  so  remarkable.  He  determined 
to  become  a  miasiooary,  and  meanwhile  manifested 
bis  Christian  leal  in  visiting  the  sick  and  in  like 
labors,  la  Aug.,  1826,  he  b^an  to  preach,  living 
for  trwQ  months  in  Franke's  Orphan  House  at  Halle, 
in  the  free  lodgings  provided  for  poor  divinity  stu- 
denta.    In  Har.,  1829,  be  went  to  Loodou,  sod, 


after  receiving  an  appointment  from  the  London 
Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews, 
be  began  preparing  himself  for  that  mis^iion.  But 
after  some  months  of  the  prescribed  study  of  He- 
brew, Aramaic,  and  German  Jewiah,  he  left  the  so- 
ciety in  Jan.,  1830,  joined  the  Plymouth  Brethren, 
and  became  minister  at  Teignmouth.  Of  his  own 
accord  he  declined  to  receive  any  stated  salary, 
abolished  pew-renl«,  and  from  Oct.,  1830,  lived 
upon  voluntary  offerings,  though  this  oft«n  reduced 
himself  and  wife  to  great  straits.  In  1832  be  be- 
came pastor  of  Gideon  Chapel,  Bristol.  Impressed 
by  the  number  of  destitute  children  be  found  in 
Bristol,  and  feeling  that  he  was  called  to  help  them, 
he  established  in  18.34  The  Scriptural  Knowledge 
Institution  for  Home  and  Abroad,  which  was  de- 
signed to  assist  day-schools,  Sunday-schools,  and 
adult-schools;  to  circulate  the  Holy  Scriptures;  to 
aid  missionary  work;  to  board,  cloUie,  and  educate 
scripturally  orpliun  children.  The  institution,  he 
decided,  should  have  no  patron  but  tbe  Lord,  no 
workers  but  believers,  and  no  debts.  Provided 
with  assistants  and  money,  he  hired  a  house  on 
Wilson  Street,  Bristol,  and  opened  bis  orphanage 
on  Apr.  11,  1836,  and  by  Mar.,  1844,  he  had  opened 
his  fourth  bouse.  He  then  bought  a  site  on  Ashley 
Down,  near  Bristol,  and  put  up  the  first  building, 
1840;  by  1869  be  opened  his  Bfth  house.  The. 
orphanage,  however,  had  no  endowment,  and  none 
of  the  usual  machinery  of  support.  Mr.  Mllller 
looked  to  God  to  supply  the  daily  food  of  the  thou- 
sands of  children  therein  gathered,  and  to  pay  all 
the  expenses  of  their  care.  Besides  managing  his 
orphanages  and  the  institution,  and  preaching  to 
his  congregation,  he  also  took  missionary  tours 
through  the  British  Isles,  the  United  States,  and 
Canada  (1877).  In  1881  be  visited  the  East,  and 
in  1882  India.  He  did  not  in  the  ordinary  way  ad- 
vertise any  of  his  enterprises,  but  the  attention 
and  aid  of  the  public  was  secured  through  books 
and  pamphlets  published  with  his  sanction,  and 
by  the  circulation  of  bis  Life  of  Trugf.-  Narralii^ 
of  the  Lord's  Dealings  vnth  George  Miiller  (first  is- 
sued, 2  parts,  London,  1837,  and  continued  in  KS41, 
1844,  and  1856;  reprinted  in  repeated  editions  in 
New  York;  translated  into  German,  Stuttgart, 
1844,  and  into  French,  Paris,  1848).  Besides  the 
Narralii'e  above  referred  to,  Mr.  MQller  published, 
TAe  A^eipOrpAonScAooI  (London,  1855);  The  Secret 
of  Effectual  Service  to  God  (1865);  Love  One  An- 
olher  (two  addresses;  1865);  Jehovah  Magnified: 
Addresari  (1876);  George  MnUer  and  the  Orphan 
Homes  ofAsMey  Down  (1878);  and  Preaching  Toun 
(1883). 

Bibuuohapbt;  Tbs  Ixst  soum!  ia  pmbnbly  Lhn  Atdobiaii- 
rapiu.  CampiUd  by  G.  F.  Burain,  Pre/are  and  Coneludinf 
Chapter  Itji  A.  T.  Pierton,  Looilon.  190S.  CoDsult  turthflrl 
W.  E.  Tsyler.  Miohly  lArowA  God.  lanian.  laei;  idom, 
AihUji  Doa-n;  or.  living  Faith  in  a  livint  God.  ib.  ISSI; 
G.  VOD  Palena,  Geors  MaUtr.  HaUc,  1865;  K.  Mditu, 
FailA,  Prayer  and  Work.  I/indon,  1866;  J.  Weir,  Th» 
BritM  Orphan  Hcmct  and  Ifin'r  Faundrr.  Ib.  ISSfl;  T. 
Stah?lin,  Otora  MnUtr  in  Jirufol.  BomiI.  1874;  Mn.  E.  R. 
PiCnuQ,  Oeoret  JfltUn-  and  Andrew  Rtid.  London,  1SS5; 
A.  T.  PieiBon.  Gmni'  MaUer  of  Brimol.  ib.  IB02:  F.  n. 
Wsmp,  Gmrar  UOUrr,  the  Modem  HpoHli  of  Failh.  ib. 
1907.  Dev  cd..  lOOS:  Ttn  Ymn  Aftrr;  a  Stquri  to  the 
Avlobiagraphu  of  Gears*  MuttrT.  bring  an  Acro^nl  of  th^ 
Work  at  AMev  Down  Orehanage  /or  Me  Ten  Yean  fMov 
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ing  the  Death  of  Mr.  Mailer,  ib.  1909.  For  minute  and 
detailed  accounts  of  tbo  institution  consult  the  Annual 
Rejtorts. 

MUELLER,  HEINRICH:  German  Lutheran; 
b.  at  Lubeck  Oct.  18,  1631;  d.  at  Rostock  (44  m. 
n.e.  of  Schwerin)  Sept.  17,  1675.  He  studied  at 
Grcifswald  and  Rostock;  entered  the  ministry  at 
Rostock,  1652;  became  archidiakonus  there,  1653; 
professor  of  Greek  in  the  university,  1659,  and  of 
theology,  1662.  Doctrinally,  MQllcr  occupied  a 
middle  ground  in  Lutheran  theology,  and  his  or- 
thodoxy was  pcr\'aded  with  the  warm  glow  of  an 
intimate  personal  faith,  so  that  he  stood  out  as  one 
of  the  most  eminent  figures  in  the  era  preceding 
Pietism.  And  as  such  he  was  called  to  cooperate 
in  the  renewal  of  ecclesiastical  life  in  the  Evangel- 
ical church  of  Germany.  In  his  sermons  and  de- 
votional writings,  Muller  often  reveals  a  masterful 
and  **  popular  "  eloquence.  As  a  devotional  writer, 
Muller  was  exceedingly  prolific.  Among  his  works 
are:  Der  himmlische  Liebeskusa  (1659;  new  ed.  by 
Fiedler,  1831,  Hamburg,  1848);  Kreuz  Buss  und 
Betschule  (1661);  Betrachtungen  uber  den  143, 
Psalm  (new  ed.,  Hamburg,  1853;  Leipsic,  1872); 
"collected  Sermons"  (2  vols.,  1661^72);  SMuss- 
kette  und  Kraflkem  (1663;  reissue,  Halle,  1853, 
1855);  Evangelische  ScMusskette  (1672;  reissued, 
Halle,  1855);  Festevangelische  Schluaakette  (1673; 
new  ed.,  Halle,  1855);  Die  geisUichen  Erquick- 
stunden  (1664;  later  editions,  Leipsic,  1872;  Ham- 
burg, 1889;  Eng.  transl.,  Hours  of  Spiritual  Re- 
freshment, London,  1840);  Der  geistliche  DankaUar 
(1668);  Die  ungeratene  Ehe  (1668);  Thrdnenr-  und 
Trostquelle  oder  der  Ileiland  und  der  Silnder  (Frank- 
fort, 1676;  new  ed.,  Halle,  1855).  After  Mailer's 
death  there  appeared  Der  evangelische  Herzens- 
Spiegel  (1679),  briefer  homilies  on  the  Evangelical 
pericopes  (new  edition,  2  vols.,  Hamburg,  1882, 
1884);  Das  eiKingelisclie  Praservativ  wider  den 
Schaden  Josephs  in  alien  dreien  Stdnden  (1681);  and 
his  funeral  discourses,  Grdber  der  Heiligen  (1685). 
Muller  also  composed  a  number  of  spiritual  hymns, 
of  which  several  have  been  adopted  in  the  Church 
hymnals.  Hermann  Beck. 

BiBijr)ORAPHT.  Biographies  have  been  written  by  C.  O. 
F.  Aichel,  Hamburg,  1854,  and  by  O.  C.  ICrabbe,  llostock, 
1866.  Clonsult  further:  E.  E.  Koch.  OeftchicfUe  des  Kir- 
chenliedes,  iv.  67  sqq.,  Stuttgart,  1868;  C.  O.  Schmidt, 
Ge/whichte  der  Prediut,  pp.  106-110,  (lotha,  1872;  K. 
Palmer,  L€benM)ilder  von  Erbauungaschrif tiddler,  vol.  i., 
Stuttgart,  1870,  A.  F.  W.  Fischer,  Kxrchenlieder  Lexikon, 
p.  158,  Gotha.  1878;  H.  Beck,  Die  religiose  VolksliUeratur 
der  cvangelischen  Kirche  DeiUachlanda,  Gotha,  1891. 

MUELLER,  JOHANN  GEORG:  The  name  of  two 
theolo^ans. 

1.  Swiss  Reformed  teacher  and  educator;  b.  at 
Schaffhausen  (23  m.  n.n.e.  of  Zurich,  Switzerland), 
Sept.  3,  1759;  d.  there  Sept.  20,  1819.  Being  of  a 
religious  turn  of  mind  and  under  the  influence  of 
Lavater's  "  Glimpses  into  Eternity  *'  and  Young's 
Night  Thoughts,  he  determined  to  study  theology, 
which  he  did  first  at  Zurich  and  later  in  Dessau, 
Bremen,  and  Bemburg.  But  Mailer  had  not  yet 
begun  to  build  on  a  sure  basis,  and  while  in  Got- 
tingen  his  religious  perplexities  so  increased  that 
he  turned  to  Herder  for  assistance.  On  going  to 
Weimar,  he  was  taken  by  Herder  into  his  own  house 


for  six  months,  and  the  attachment  thus  formed 
was  a  lasting  one.  Under  Herder's  influence  MOller 
became  freer,  more  full  of  life,  and  was  spurred  on 
to  further  research.  On  his  return  home,  MOller 
found  his  foundation  alarmingly  weak  in  spite  of 
the  many  theologies  with  which  his  head  was  filled. 
He  became  bewildered  in  endeavoring  to  read  the 
Bible  with  understanding;  accordingly  he  conoluded 
to  put  aside  all  theological  books,  even  the  Bible^ 
and  to  devote  himself  for  two  years  to  claasical 
literature.  On  resuming  his  Bible  study  he  attained 
the  conviction  he  sought,  based  on  the  eternal 
truth  of  divine  revelation.  Not  being  able  to  fill  a 
pastorate  because  of  ill  health,  he  accepted  a  pro- 
fessorship in  the  College  of  Humanity,  Schaffhausen, 
and  devoted  his  time  to  science  and  writing.  His 
works  were  addressed  in  particular  to  the  young, 
his  endeavor  being  to  make  the  Bible  in  its  magnifi- 
cence and  humanity  once  more  of  practical  value. 
He  agreed  fully  with  the  Augsburg  and  Helvetian 
Confessions  and  his  theology  differed  rather  in  form, 
than  materially,  from  the  older  system.  He  souf^t 
to  simplify  theology,  to  banish  schcdasticism,  to 
free  the  religion  of  Jesus  from  its  Jewish  garb,  to 
present  it  pure  and  practicable,  in  short,  to  hu- 
manize theology;  although  its  first  principle — posi- 
tive revelation — ^would  have  to  remain  the  same. 
At  first  lecturer,  in  1794  he  became  professor  ol 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  later  of  encyclopedia  and 
methodology  in  the  College  of  Humanity.  He  was 
thrown  out  of  his  clerical  position  by  the  Revolu^ 
tion,  and  cheerfully  accepted  the  situation,  believ- 
ing that  he  could  in  that  way  best  serve  his  city. 
Through  the  confidence  of  his  fellow  citisens  he 
was  appointed  first  representative  of  the  people^ 
then  a  member  of  the  city  council,  and  last  deputy 
mayor. 

Mailer's  chief  works  are  Philoaophische  AufstUxe 
(Breslau,  1789) ;  UnterhaUungen  mit  Serena  (2  parts, 
Wintherthur,  1793-1802;  3d  ed.,  3  parts,  pait  iiL 
ed.  Kirchhofer,  1834-35);  Bekenntnisse  Merkwur^ 
diger  Manner  von  sich  selbst  (16  vols.,  1792-1809); 
Brief e  Uber  das  Studium  der  Wissenschaften,  beson- 
ders  der  OeschichU  (Fassli,  1798);  Ueber  ein  Wart, 
das  Fram  /.  von  den  Fdgen  der  Reformation 
gesagt  haben  soil  (1800);  Reliquien  alter  Zeiten, 
Sitten  und  Meinungen  (4  parts,  Leipsic,  1803-06); 
Von  Glauben  der  Christen.  Vorlesungen  (2d  ed., 
2  vols.,  Winterthur,  1823);  and  Ueber  chrisUichen 
Religiansunierricht  (1809).  (G.  Kirchhofeh.) 

Bibuogbapht:  Sources  are:  The  autobiography,  produced 
in  ProteMantiache  MonaUbUUtcm,  xviti  (1861).  35  wiq.; 
the  BrxefweehBd  between  himself  and  his  brother,  the  his- 
torian Johann  von  Mailer,  ed.  E.  Haug.  Frauenfeld.  1893. 
Consult  further:  The  biography  by  K.  Stokar.  Basel. 
1885:  three  lectures  by  J.  Kirchhofer.  in  Unoth,  Zeittdkrifi 
fUr  GeachichU  wid  AUertum  dea  Standea  Schaffhauaen,  L 
65  sqq.,  Schaffhausen,  1864;  and  Aufzetchnungen  mm 
Johann  Georg  MiUUr,  ed.  J.  BiLchtoId,  Berlin,  1881. 

2.  German  Reformed  teacher  and  comparative 
religionist;  b.  in  Basel,  Switzerland,  May  8,  1800; 
d.  there  Aug.  31,  1875.  From  1818  to  1825  he 
studied  philosophy  and  theology  at  the  Hochschule 
of  Basel,  having  De  Wette  as  his  teacher  in  theol- 
ogy, and  in  his  last  terms  attending  lectures  by 
Hagenbach  and  St&helin,  passing  his  examinations 
and  receiving  ordination  in  1825.  He  became  teacher 
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of  Latin  in  the  Pftdagogium  in  Basel,  1828;  in  1831, 
after  taking  his  degree  of  licentiate,  was  appointed 
assistant  teacher  in  the  theological  faculty;  and  in 
1835  became  professor. 

He  studied  the  works  of  Philo,  of  Josephus,  and 
of  the  apostolic  Fathers,  as  auxiliaries  for  his  spe- 
cialty, New-Testament  exegesis  and  introduction; 
he  published  an  edition  of  Philo's  "  Creation  " 
(Beriin,  1841),  and  later  ErkUbrung  des  Barnabas- 
briefeM  (Leipeic,  1869).  In  1870  appeared  a  Pro- 
gram on  Philo's  messianic  prophesies.  His  edition 
of  Josephus'  Apian  was  published  by  two  of  his 
colleagues,  Riggenbach  and  Orelli  (Basel,  1877). 
His  most  valued  labor  was  done  in  his  lectures  on 
introduction  to  the  New  Testament.  His  other 
field  was  comparative  religion.  In  his  early  study 
of  the  philosophy  of  religion,  he  was  strongly  op- 
posed to  a  priori  reasoning,  sought  solid  historical 
foundation  for  his  belief,  and  studied  carefully  the 
ethnic  religions.  Although  there  was  no  chair  of 
comparative  religion,  Muller  continued  to  give 
lectures  on  the  histoxy  of  polytheistic  religions,  of 
which  little  was  known  at  that  time.  His  Geschichle 
der  amerikafdachen  UrreUgionen  (Basel,  1855)  is  a 
product  of  this  period.  He  also  studied  the  eth- 
nographical problem  of  the  relation  between  the 
Semites  and  Hamites,  and  published  a  program  in 
1860,  in  which  he  asks:  "  Who  are  the  Semites, 
and  on  what  authority  do  we  say,  '  Semitic  lan- 
guages'?  ";  a  second  program,  of  1864,  treats  of 
the  nationality  of  the  Hyksos  and  the  Philistines; 
and  in  another  at  Gotha  in  1872,  Die  Semilen  in 
ihrem  VerhdUniss  zu  Chamiien  und  JaphetHen,  he 
tried  to  prove  that  *'  Semite  "  was  the  designation 
of  a  group  of  related  peoples,  and  not  a  proper  name 
for  a  class  of  languages,  and  that  the  so-called 
"  Semitic  "  languages  should  be  called  "  Hamitic.'' 
Muller  published  an  autobiographical  sketch  before 
his  death.  (Jacob  Kt)NDia.) 

miELLERy   JULinS:     German  Lutheran  theo- 
logian; b.  at  Bri^  (28  m.  s.e.  of  Bresiau)  Apr.  10, 
1801;  d.  at  HaUe  Sept.  27,  1878.    He  studied  juris- 
pradence  and  theology  at  the  universities  of  Bres- 
iau (1819-20),   GOttingen   (1822-23),   and   BerUn 
(1823-24),  gradually  coming  to  feel  more  and  more 
th&t  his  interests  lay  in  theology  rather  than  in  law. 
In  1825  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  Sch6n- 
Wm.   Here,  however,  he  became  involved  in  con- 
troversy, denying  the  right  of  the  government  to 
interfere  in  church  affairs  and  refusing  to  use  either 
the  agenda  or  the  union  ritual.    He  was  saved  from 
deposition  by  a  call  to  become  university  preacher 
at  Gdttingen  in  1830.    In  the  following  year  he  be- 
cune  privat-docent,  and  in  1834  was  appointed  as- 
*>ciate  professor,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was 
^^  to  Marburg  as  professor  of  dogmatics.   Here  he 
^  called  to  defend  the  point  of  view  of  a  truly 
^ntific  and  believing  theology  against  the  ever- 
iQcreaong  onslaught  of  the  anti-Christian  philoso- 
I^y  of  the  times;  and  here,  too,  he  wrote  his  chief 
tbeological    work,    his    ChrisUiche   Lekre   von   der 
56»vfc  (2  vols.,  Bresiau,  183^-44;    Eng.  transl.,  2 
^,  Edinburgh,  1877).    The  point  of  view  is  the 
"oftttant  tenet  of  unrestricted  scientific  investi- 
fiatioQ  which  recognises  no  other  authority  than 


the  immutable  basis  of  the  Bible.  At  the  same  time 
Muller  sought  to  avoid  all  conflict  between  scientific 
thought  and  Christian  feeling,  insisting  especially 
that  reflection  on  sin  must  not  lead  to  the  anni- 
hilation of  "  religious  awe."  According  to  Muller 
not  only  did  the  doctrine  of  sin  hitherto  in  vogue 
rest  on  an  antiquated  metaphysics,  but  sin  was 
neither  adequately  expressed  nor  sufficiently  ex- 
plained; nor  could  the  antinomy,  resulting  from  the 
view  that  sin  could  be  committed  only  by  free  will, 
while  no  factor  in  the  empirical  development  of  the 
individual  could  bear  the  weight  of  such  voluntary 
decision,  be  solved  by  the  ecclesiastical  doctrine 
of  original  sin.  His  solution  was  the  assumption 
of  an  intelligible  self-decision.  But  if  the  resolve 
to  maintain  the  deepest  truths  justified  seeking 
a  better  scientific  foundation,  nevertheless  a 
theology  truly  revised  on  the  basis  of  belief  could 
be  established  only  on  a  purer  and  profounder  con- 
cept and  foimdation  of  Christian  truth  than  w^as 
afforded  by  the  teachings  of  the  Church.  In  so  far 
as  a  theology  thus  established  on  the  great  princi- 
ples of  general  Protestant  belief  thrust  into  the 
background  denominational  differences,  it  neces- 
sarily implied  the  tendency  to  union  which  is  clearly 
evident  as  a  fundamental  tenet  of  Miiller's  system 
of  thought. 

Miiller's  doctrine  of  sin  not  only  conditioned  his 
entire  attitude  toward  theology  and  the  Church, 
but  also  determined  his  subsequent  career.  His  im- 
portance became  ever  more  evident,  and  in  1839  he 
was  called  from  Marburg  to  Halle.  Seven  years 
later  he  was  a  deputy  of  the  faculty  of  Halle  to  the 
(jieneral  Synod,  where  he  earnestly  advocated  union, 
his  early  opposition  to  this  movement  being  removed 
by  the  change  in  the  policy  of  church  government. 
Entirely  disapproving  the  course  hitherto  taken  for 
union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed,  M  Ciller  held 
that  if  uniformity  in  worship  and  in  church  gov- 
ernment were  to  have  any  value,  both  must  rest  on 
uniformity  of  belief;  and  an  adequate  expression  of 
this  consensus  he  held  was  expressed  in  the  new 
formula  of  ordination  proposed  by  Nitzsch.  Here 
his  idea  was  to  preserve  the  denominational  charac- 
teristics of  each  congregation,  for  if  ordination  thus 
became  the  expression  of  the  unionistic  standpoint 
of  the  entire  church,  nevertheless  denominational 
rights  were  expressly  recognized  in  the  calling  of 
pastors.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  Miiller's  peculiar  at- 
titude was  not  imderstood,  even  though  he  de- 
fended it  in  Die  erste  GeneraUynode  der  evangdi- 
schen  Landeskirche  Preussena  und  die  Jcirchlichen 
Bekenntniase  (Bresiau,  1847).  The  confirmation 
and  execution  of  the  decisions  of  the  synod  dragged 
on  until  ended  by  the  revolution  of  1848;  but  the 
ensuing  reaction  in  Church  and  State  compelled  him 
to  resume  the  struggle.  He  now  felt  that  he  must 
defend  the  actual  existence  of  the  union,  and  be- 
sides a  series  of  papers  bearing  on  the  problem  he 
published  an  irenic  statement  of  his  views,  designed 
to  reconcile  the  moderate  Lutherans,  in  Die  evan- 
gelische  Union,  ihr  Wesen  und  ihr  gdttlic?ie8  Rechl 
(Beriin,  1854).  While  the  results  of  Mailer's  strug- 
gle for  the  union  was  successful  in  so  far  as  the  Re- 
formed were  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
Lutherans  in  Prussia  (and  more  he  had  not  hoped 
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for),  he  was  deeply  pained  by  having  to  combat 
those  with  whom  he  felt  himself  one  in  faith.  Lone- 
liness and  illness  now  beset  him,  and  in  1856  he 
suffered  a  stroke  of  apoplexy.  A  year  later,  how- 
ever, he  was  able  to  resume  his  lectures,  which  he 
continued  for  twenty-two  years.  But  further  ex- 
tensive literary  work  was  impossible,  though  he 
collected  his  GesammelU  Dogmaiische  Abhandlungen 
(Bremen,  1870),  originally  published  in  the  Deutsche 
ZeUechrift  fur  christliche  Wissenachaft  und  chriet- 
lichee  Leben,  which  he  had  founded  in  1850  with 
Neander  and  Nitzsch.  In  1878,  a  few  months  be- 
fore his  death,  he  retired  from  active  life. 

(David  Huppeld.) 

Bibliographt:  M.  K&hler,  Dr.  JuHu»  MuMer^  der  haUiache 
Doomatiker,  Halle,  1898;  L.  Sohultse,  Dr.  Julius  MOUer, 
MiUheUunoen  aua  aeinem  Leben,  Bremen,  1879. 

MUELLER,  KARL  FERDINAND  FRIEDRICH: 

German  Protestant;  b.  at  Langenbuig  (46  m.  n.e. 
of  Stuttgart)  Sept.  3,  1852.  He  was  educated  at 
the  universities  of  Tubingen  (1870-74;  Ph.D.,  1876; 
lie.  theol.,  1878)  and  Gdttingen  (1876-77),  inter- 
rupting his  studies  in  1875-76  to  serve  as  curate  at 
Ludwigsburg.  He  was  a  lecturer  at  the  TObingen 
theological  seminary  (1878-80),  became  privat- 
docent  for  theology  at  Berlin  (1880),  and  associate 
professor  (1882).  In  1884  he  went  in  a  similar 
capacity  to  Halle;  to  Giessen  as  full  professor  (1886); 
to  Breslau,  as  professor  of  church  history  (1891); 
and  to  the  University  of  Tubingen  (1903).  He  has 
written :  Der  Kampf  Ludwigs  dee  Bayem  mit  der  r6mi- 
schen  Kirche  (2  vols.,  Tubingen,  1879-80);  Die  An- 
fdnge  dea  Minoritenordens  und  der  Bussbruderschaften 
(Freiburg,  1885);  Die  Waldenaer  und  ihre  eimdnen 
Gruppen  bis  zum  Anfang  dee  vierzehnten  Jakrhur^ 
derta  (Gotha,  1886) ;  Kirchengeschichte  (2  parts,  Frei- 
buig,  1892-1902);  Luther  und  Kcarlstadt  (Tubingen, 
1907);  and  Die  Esslinger  Pfarrkircfie  im  M ittelaUer, 
in  WiirtteTnbergi8c?ie  Vierteljahrahefte  fUr  Landes- 
geechichte,  xvi  (1907). 

MUELLER,  WILHELM  MAX:  Lutheran;  b.  at 
Gleissenberg  (a  village  near  WaldmUnchen  (38  m. 
n.e.  of  Regensburg),  Bavaria,  May  15,  1862.  He 
was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Erlangen,  Leip- 
sic  (Ph.D.,  1893),  Berlin,  and  Munich.  In  1888  he 
left  Germany  for  the  United  States,  and  after  two 
years'  residence  in  New  York  City  was  appointed 
in  1890  to  his  present  position  of  professor  of  Old- 
and  New-Testament  exegesis  at  the  Reformed 
Episcopal  Seminary,  Philadelphia.  He  has  written 
Asien  und  Europa  nach  cdtdgyptiachen  Denkmdlem 
(Leipsic,  1893) ;  Die  Liebespoesie  der  alien  Aegypter 
(1899);  and  Egyptological  Researches  (Washington, 
1906). 

MUEB«>ELGART,  mttm'p€l'gart,  COLLOQUY 
OF:  A  disputation  between  Lutherans  and  Re- 
formed at  the  castle  of  MUmpelgart  (a  town  better 
known  to  English  readers  under  its  French  name 
Montb^liard,  near  the  French  border,  37  m.  w.  of 
Basel),  Mar.  21-26,  1586.  This  was  occasioned  by 
the  incorporation  of  the  county  of  MUmpelgart  into 
the  duchy  of  Wurttemberg  by  inheritance.  As  early 
as  1526  Farel  had  preached  the  Gospel  in  MUmpel- 
gart, but  soon  had  to  flee.  In  1535,  however,  a 
Calvinistic  type  of  the  Reformation  was  established 


by  Tossanus,  a  Reformed  Frenchman;  then  the 
duke  of  WUrttembeig  attempted  to  reoiganize  the 
church  on  the  Lutheran  model.  Many  Calvinists 
had  found  a  refuge  in  MUmpelgart  from  French 
persecution,  but  were  not  easily  admitted  to  the 
Lord's  Supper.  In  order  to  create  more  friendly 
relations  with  the  Lutherans,  the  disputation  was 
arranged.  On  the  Lutheran  side,  Jacob  Andreas  and 
Lucas  Osiander  of  Tubingen  were  commissioned, 
together  with  two  political  councilors,  Hans  Wolf 
von  Anweil  and  Friedrich  SchUtz.  On  the  Reformed 
side  there  were  present  Beza,  Abraham  Musculua, 
preacher  at  Bern;  Anton  Fajus,  deacon  at  Geneva; 
Peter  Hybner,  professor  of  Greek  in  Bern;  Claudius 
Alberius,  professor  of  philosophy  in  Lausanne,  and 
the  two  councilors,  Samuel  Meyer  of  Bern  and  An- 
ton Maiisius  of  Geneva.  The  points  of  controversy 
were  (1)  the  Lord's  Supper,  (2)  the  person  of  Christ, 
(3)  pictures  and  ceremonies,  (4)  baptism,  and  (5) 
election.  The  proceedings  were  not  taken  down  in 
writing,  but  both  parties  in  the  beginning  handed 
in  written  copies  of  their  theses.  Both  parties 
claimed  the  victory.  Against  the  agreement  there 
was  later  published  a  protocol  in  the  interest  of  the 
Lutherans.  Beza  disputed  the  correctness  of  the 
Acta  of  Tubingen  and  defended  himself  in  Latin 
and  German.  A  deputation  from  WUrttemberg 
requested  at  Bern  satisfaction  for  the  allegation  of 
forgery  which  had  been  repeated  by  Musculus,  but 
the  deputation  made  no  impression  upon  the  Re- 
formed. The  only  result  of  the  disputation  was  a 
deepening  of  the  differences  between  the  two  parties. 

(A.  ScHWEIZERf.) 
Bibuoorapht:  Sources  are:  Acta  coUoquii  MorUia  BeOv- 
gartenatBt  TObincen,  1594;  Ad  acta  coUoquii  Montiebdi- 
gardenna,  T.  Beza  reaponeio,  Geneva,  1587-88.  Consult: 
H.  J.  J.  Heppe,  T.  Beza,  Leben  und  auagewAhUe  Schnften, 
pp.  267  eqq.,  Elberfeld*  1861. 

MUENCHMEYER,  mUnn'moi-^r,  AUGUST 
FRIEDRICH  OTTO:  German  divine;  b.  at  Han- 
over Dec.  8,  1807;  d.  at  Buer  (10  m.  n.  of  Essen), 
district  of  MUnster,  Nov.  7,  1882;  studied  at  LUne- 
burg,  Holzminden,  GOttingen,  Berlin,  and  at  the 
preachers'  seminary  at  Hanover.  In  1840  he  was 
appointed  pastor  at  Lamspringe,  near  Hildesheim; 
in  1851,  superintendent  at  Catlenburg;  and  in  1855, 
consistorial  councilor  and  superintendent  at  Buer, 
and  member  of  the  ecclesiastical  court  of  Osnar 
brUck.  He  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  complete 
separation  of  State  and  Church,  which  he  sup- 
ported in  the  ZeUschrift  fur  Protestantismus  und 
Kirche,  and  in  the  Gdttinger  Monatsschrift  (184d- 
1847).  He  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  HdHing 
over  the  latter's  Grundsdtze  evangdischrlutherischer 
Kirchenverfassungj  to  refute  which  he  published 
Das  Ami  des  Neuen  Testaments  nach  Lehre  der 
Schrift  und  der  lutherischen  Bekenntnisse  (Osterode, 
n.d.).  He  was  the  author  also  of  Das  Dogma  von 
der  sichtbaren  und  unsichtbaren  Kirche  (Gdttingen, 
1854).  (J.  G.  W.  UHMORNt.) 

MUENSCHER,  WILHELM:  German  theologian; 
b.  at  Hersfeld  (32  m.  s.8.e.  of  Cassel)  Mar.  15,  1766; 
d.  at  Marbuig  July  28,  1814.  He  studied  at  the 
gymnasiimi  of  his  native  town  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Marburg;  officiated  for  some  time  as 
assistant  to  his  father,  pastor  at  Hersfeld;  became 
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in  1789  pastor  of  the  collegiate  church  there;  was 
three  years  later  called  to  the  chair  of  theology  at 
the  University  of  Marburg.  Although  his  activity 
embraced  all  branches  of  theology  except  Old- 
Testament  exegesis,  he  is  known  chiefly  through 
his  writings  on  doctrinal  theology  and  church  his- 
tory. His  theological  standpoint  was  that  of  a 
moderate  rationalist,  and  for  him  the  mission  of 
doctrinal  theology  was  to  answer  the  question 
"  How  and  why  has  the  doctrine  of  Christianity 
gradually  assiuned  its  present  form?  **  This  ques- 
tion he  endeavored  to  answer  in  a  series  of  essays 
in  various  periodicals.  He  was  the  author  also  of 
Handbuch  der  chrUUichen  Dogmengeschichie  (4  vols., 
Marbuiig,  1797);  Lehrbuch  der  chrisUichen  Kirchen- 
gesckichte  (Marburg,  1804);  and  a  Lehrbuch  der 
ekritUichen  Dogmengeschichie  (Marbuiig,  1811). 

(A.  Hauck.) 

BnuooRAFBT:  His  life  and  writinsi  were  edited  by  L. 
Wachler,  Frankfort,  1817.  Consult  also  the  Verauch  einer 
OtaeMchtM  der  he»aiach-reformierten  Kirche  by  his  son,  W. 
MOnseher,  Cassel,  1850. 

MUENSTER,   ANABAPTISTS  IN. 

Hiimamstic,  Social,  and  Religious  Ferment  (§1). 
Bemhard  Rothmann;  the  Sixteen  Articles  (§2). 
Entrance  of  Radical  Elements  (S3). 
Anabaptist  Radicalism  in  Control  (|  4). 
Anabaptist  Theocracy;  Siege  of  the  City  (§5). 
Capture  of  the  City;  Punishment  of  the  Leaders  (|  6). 

The  Anabaptist  movement  in  MQnster  grew  out 
of  the  Reformation  in  that  city,  and  this  again 
stood  in  closest  relation  to  revolutionary  tendencies 
within  the  city.  The  opposing  parties  were  the 
town  as  represented  by  the  council  and  the  bishop 
or  cathedral  chapter,  as  well  as  the  patricians,  as 
opposed  to  the  gilds  and  common  people.  It  was 
during  the  struggle  among  these  dif- 
I.  Humanis-  ferent  parties  for  leadership  that  the 

tic,  Social,  spark  of  the  Reformation  was  kindled 
and        in    MOnster.      Merchants,    especially 

Religious    from  Frankfurt,  seem  to  have  brought 

Ferment  the  first  message;  Evangelical  influ- 
ences proceeding  mostly  from  Augus- 
tine friars  in  neighboring  cities  had  their  effect, 
while  Humanism  prepared  the  way.  At  the  insti- 
gation of  Rudolph  von  Langen,  the  cathedral  school 
in  Munster  had  since  1500  through  the  instruction 
it  furnished  in  Latin  and  Greek  extended  widely 
its  influence.  Among  the  first  who  began  in  MUns- 
ter  to  confess  deviating  religious  opinions  were  the 
Humanists  Johann  Glandorp  and  Adolf  Clarenbach, 
teacher  at  the  school  of  St.  Martin.  Peter  Gym- 
nich  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  a  distinguished  scholar  and 
canon  of  St.  Martin's,  had  been  on  terms  of  friend- 
ship with  Luther  since  1520;  Arnold  Bellholt,  a 
patrician,  had  similar  relations  with  Carlstadt.  In 
1524  the  Reformation  seems  to  have  been  publicly 
proclaimed  and  advocated  by  the  preachers  of  the 
different  churches  in  MOnster.  In  1525  occurred 
the  first  outbreak  of  the  suppressed  ferment,  a  sig- 
nificant element  of  which  was  the  union  between 
social  and  religious  interests.  The  impetus  was 
given  by  the  revolt  of  the  peasants  which  moved 
down  the  Rhine  into  the  neighborhood  of  MUnster. 
At  the  instigation  of  the  gilds  the  populace  on 
May  22,  1525,  attacked  unsuccessfully  the  rich 
monasteiy  of  Niesing;   in  spite  of  this  failure  the 


gilds  demanded  the  abolition  of  the  economical 
competition  of  the  monastery.  The  movement 
spread  further,  the  gilds  and  common  people  adopted 
and  presented  to  the  council  the  so-called  Articles 
of  Frankfurt  which  expressed  their  demands  for 
far-reaching  social  and  religious  reforms,  such  as 
the  abolition  of  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  citizens 
and  of  the  immunity  of  the  clergy.  Under  pres- 
sure from  the  council,  the  chapter  signed  some  arti- 
cles, but  immediately  left  the  city  and  presented 
to  the  bishop  a  writ  of  complaint,  while  the  coun- 
cil abolished  the  economical  competition  between 
the  gilds  and  the  monastery  of  Niesing  by  con- 
fiscating the  looms  and  withdrawing  the  annuities. 

A  reaction  occurred,  however,  after  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  peasants  had  been  suppressed.  Under 
the  pressure  of  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  the  coun- 
cil felt  itself  compelled  to  sacrifice  the  articles  of 
1525  and  to  restore  to  the  monasteries  their  former 
privileges.  After  the  restoration  of  the  statiis  quo 
ante,  the  cathedral  chapter  returned  to  the  city 
and  the  Evangelical  preachers  were  banished.  But 
with  these  repressive  measures  the 
2.  Bemhard  anti-clerical  movement  was  in  no  way 
Rothmann;  conquered;  discord  between  Bishop 
the  Sixteen  Friedrich  von  Wied  and  the  cathedral 
Articles,  chapter  gave  occasion  to  a  new  Evan- 
gelical movement  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Bemhard  Rothmann,  not  in  Milnster  itself 
but  before  the  gates  of  the  city,  on  the  territory  of 
the  bishop,  at  St.  Mauritz  (1531).  Rothmann  was 
bom  about  1495  at  Stadtlohn  in  the  bishopric  of 
MUnster,  educated  in  his  native  city,  in  MUnster 
and  Deventer,  was  for  a  time  a  teacher  and  then 
studied  at  the  University  of  Mainz.  In  1529  he  be- 
came preacher  of  St.  Mauritz,  but  he  soon  joined 
the  Evangelical  party  and  became  its  leader.  He 
increased  the  excitement  among  the  people  when 
the  character  of  his  sermons  became  known  through- 
out the  city;  on  the  night  of  Good  Friday,  1531,  a 
mob  went  into  his  church,  defiled  the  altars,  and 
erected  in  the  churchyard  a  pulpit  for  Rothmann, 
who  defied  all  prohibitory  injunctions  of  the  chap- 
ter. As  the  movement  spread  further,  the  Protes- 
tant party  endeavored  to  unite  with  the  Evan- 
gelicals throughout  the  empire.  For  this  purpose 
Rothmann  visited  Wittenberg  (where  he  became 
acquainted  with  Melanchthon),  Speier,  Strasburg 
(where  he  met  Capito  and  Schwenckfeld),  perhaps 
also  Marburg.  After  his  return  he  preached  openly 
the  Lutheran  doctrine.  Disagreements  between  the 
cathedral  chapter  and  the  bishop  were  favorable 
to  Rothmann 's  actions,  but  in  1532  he  was  com- 
pelled to  flee.  The  confession  of  Rothmann,  which 
was  printed  and  everywhere  distributed,  betrays 
in  form  and  contents  the  influence  of  Melanchthon, 
of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  but  also  of  Zwingli 
and  not  less  of  the  Anabaptists.  In  Feb.,  1532,  the 
adherents  of  Rothmann  stormed  the  church  of  St. 
Lambert,  and  an  Evangelical  congregation  was 
constituted.  The  opposing  Roman  party,  imable 
to  take  any  effective  measures  against  the  gilds 
and  common  people,  felt  greatly  relieved  at  the 
resignation  of  Friedrich  von  Wied  as  bishop  on 
Mar.  24,  1532.  His  successor,  Duke  Erich  of  Braun- 
schweig-Gmbenhagen,   bishop   of   Paderbom   and 
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OsnabrOtk,  had  sharply  suppressed  the  Evangelical 
movement  in  his  territories,  but  his  sudden  death 
on  May  14  frustrated  all  hopes  of  the  Catholics  and 
furnished  the  occasion  for  a  new  Evangelical  ad- 
vance. The  newly  elected  Bishop  Franz  of  Wal- 
deck,  at  the  same  time  bishop  of  Minden  and  Osna- 
brilck,  demanded  the  removal  of  the  Evangelical 
preachers  and  the  restoration  of  Roman  Cath- 
olic worship  (June  28),  but  the  citizens  formed  a 
league  for  the  protection  of  Rothmann  and  elected 
a  committee  of  thirty-six  men  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  not  only  permission  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel freely,  but  also  its  sole  recognition  in  the  city. 
In  a  formal  agreement  the  council  pledged  itself  to 
protect  the  Gospel  and  requested  the  Roman  clergy 
to  refute  Rothmann  from  Scripture.  As  these 
refused  a  disputation,  the  offices  of  all  churches  in 
the  city,  with  the  exception  of  the  cathedral,  were 
filled  with  Evangelical  preachers  (Aug.  10)  while 
the  populace  destroyed  pictures  and  altars.  The 
Evangelicals  had  already  sought  the  protection  of 
Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse  (q.v.),  who,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Monster,  had  asserted  his  influence  in 
favor  of  the  Gospel.  In  two  letters  of  July  30,  ad- 
dressed to  the  council  and  the  bishop,  Philip  had 
endeavored  to  reconcile  the  opponents  by  permit- 
ting Evangelical  preaching,  at  the  same  time  con- 
tinuing the  revenues  of  the  Roman  clergy.  At  a 
request  of  Rothmann,  dating  from  July  16,  two 
Evangelical  preachers,  Gottfried  Stralen  and  Peter 
Wertheim,  had  been  sent  to  Mtinster.  Neverthe- 
less, the  bishop  required  the  return  of  the  city 
to  Catholicism,  appealing  to  the  edict  of  Worms 
and  the  result  of  the  Augsburg  diet,  while  the 
Evangelicab  relied  upon  the  Interim  of  the  Diet  of 
Nuremberg  (1532)  and  the  imperial  mandate  of 
Regensburg  (Aug.  3,  1532).  An  attempt  of  the  city 
to  induce  the  interference  of  the  Schmalkald 
league  failed.  On  Aug.  16  Rothmann  and  the  other 
Evangelical  preachers  present<Hl  sixteen  articles 
on  the  '*  abuses  "  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  these 
showed  an  inclination  toward  Zwinglianism,  es- 
pecially in  the  conception  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
In  spite  of  the  warnings  of  Luther  and  Melanch- 
thon,  Rothmann  administered  the  Lord's  Supper 
with  wine  and  wheat  bread  which  was  to  be  broken 
by  the  communicants.  There  was  nothing  left  to  the 
council  but  to  yield  and  to  reciucst  Roman  Catho- 
lics not  to  officiate  in  the  cathednd  at  Christmas 
and  not  to  administer  baptism.  A  successful  at- 
tack of  the  neighboring  town  Tclgt  in  the  night  of 
the  twenty-sixth  of  December  delivered  almost  the 
entire  episcopal  aristocracy  and  some  patricians  of 
Mtinster  into  the  hands  of  the  Evangelicals.  Owing 
to  the  intervention  of  Landgrave  Philip,  a  treaty 
of  peace  between  the  town  and  the  bishop  was  ob- 
tained on  Feb.  14,  1533.  Until  the  decision  of  a 
general  free  Christian  council  the  six  churches  of 
Mtinster  with  their  revenues  and  the  right  of  filling 
vacancies  were  given  over  to  the  citizens  for  Evan- 
gelical church  service  while  the  bishop,  the  cathe- 
dral chapter,  and  the  other  colleges  were  allowed  to 
adhere  unconditionally  to  their  religion.  But  at 
the  very  time  when  the  Evangelicals  had  obtained 
sufficient  concessions  upon  which  to  build  up  their 
work  of  reform  on  a  solid  basis,  discord  arose  with- 


in their  own  raaks.  Radical  elements,  hitherto  in 
the  background,  gained  control  and  won  over  even 
the  influential  personality  of  Rothmann. 

The  beginnings  of  radicalism  in  Miinster  arc 
veiled  in  obscurity.  Undoubtedly  the  movements 
of  the  enthusiasts  in  the  neighborhood  wielded  sonie 
influence,  but  the  decisive  moment  arrived  at  the 
end  of  1532  when  in  consequence  of  measures  taken 

by  the  government  of  Jtilich  the  so- 

3.  Entrance  called  Wassenberg  preachers  went  over 

of  Radical  to  Mtinster,  men  who,  like  Heinrich 

Elements.   Roll,  Dionysius  Vinne,  and  others  who 

were  influenced  more  or  less  by  Melchior 
Hoffmann   (q.v.),   held  a  spiritualistic  conception 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  had  a  low  estimate  of  in- 
fant baptism.    [Far  greater  than  that  of  Hoffmann 
was  the  influence  of  Erasmus,  Carlstadt,  and  Ger- 
hard  Westerburg  on   the   Wassenberg   preachers. 
There  is  evidence  that  Htillmaier's  writings  w»e 
also  known  in  these  circles.    There  is  no  evidence 
that  any  of  the  Wassenbei^g  preachers  had  adqpted 
distinctively  Hoffmannite  views  until  after  the  ar- 
rival in  Mtinster  of  the  emissaries  of  Matthys.    The 
views  and  methods  of  Matthys  shouRt~i>e  distin- 
guished from  those  of  Hoffmann.    While  Hoffmann 
was  chiliastic  and  predicted  the  setting  up  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  in  Strasburg,  he  did  not  reach 
the  point  of  declaring  that  the  time  had  actually 
come  for  the  forcible  setting  up  of  the  kingdcnn 
and  the  slaughter  of  the  ungodly.    For  much  valu- 
able information  about  the  Wassenbei^g  preachers 
cf .  Karl  Rembert's  Die  *'  Wtedertdufer  "  in  Her- 
zogtum  JUlichf  Berlin,  1899.    a.  h.  n.]    They  found 
support  among  the  gilds,  and  Rothmann,  although 
in  the  beginning  an  opponent  of  the  enthusiasts,  had 
met  their  views  in  the  sixteen  articles.    Thus  there 
was  on  the  one  side  a  conservative  Lutheran  party, 
relying  upon  the  council  as  the  Evangelical  author- 
ity, led  by  Johann  von  der  Wieck,  and  striving  after 
a  union  with  the  Schmalkald  league,  on  the  other 
side  the  enthusiasts,  relying  upon  the  democracy  and 
led  by  Rothmann.   Philip  of  Hesse  acted  as  media- 
tor, at  the  same  time  being  the  go-between  of  town 
and  bishop.     Under  the  influence  of  Roll,  Roth- 
mann began  to  preach  against  the  Lord's  Supper 
and  baptism,  while  Hermann  Staprade,  one  of  the 
Wassenberg  preachers,  became  second  preacher  of 
the  church  of  St.  Lambert,  and  under  their  influence 
the  people  were  carried  away  to  iconoclasm.    A  dis- 
putation was  held  on  Aug.  7  and  8,  1533,  in  order 
to  settle  the  differences  among  the  Evangelicals. 
The  conservative  side  was  represented  by  Professor 
Hermann  von  dem  Busche  of  Marburg,  while  Roth- 
mann, Vinne,  Klopriss,  and  others  represented  the 
enthusiasts.     The  result  was  unfavorable  to  the 
conservatives;    Rothmann  defended  his  view  that 
the  baptism  of  children  is  unscriptural,  Busch  de- 
sisted from  a  reply,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  not  discussed  at  all.    Consequently  the 
ordinance  of  the  council  against  innovations  re- 
mained without  effect  since  Rothmann  and  his  ad- 
herents openly  defled  it  (Sept.  17).    Thereupon  the 
council   closed   the  churches  and   deposed  Roth- 
mann from  his  ministerial  office,  but  the  gilds  and 
commoners  gained  for  him  liberty  to  preach.   Id 
this  distress  the  Lutherans  united  with  the  RomaD 
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Catholics  and  the  bishop;  in  consequence  Roll, 
Staprade,  Vinne,  and  Stralen  were  banished,  while 
Rothmann  was  forbidden  to  preach.  Thus  the  situ- 
ation which  obtained  after  the  conclusion  of  peace 
in  Feb.,  1533,  seemed  to  be  restored,  and  the  coun- 
cil concluded  to  establish  Evangelical  church  in- 
stitutions with  the  aid  of  preachers  sent  by  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse.  A  church  order  was  called 
into  life,  and  the  pulpits  were  occupied  by  Evan- 
gelical preachers. 

In  Jan.,  1534,  there  followed  a  change  by  reason 
of  the  adoption  in  Monster  of  the  ideas  of  Melchior 
Hoffmann  (q.v.).     Hitherto  the  Wassenberg  tend- 
ency, mitigated  by  Evangelical  conservative  prece- 
dents, had  dominated  the  adherents 
4*  Anabaptist  of  Rothmann,  i.e.,  the  Lord's  Supper 
Radicalism  had   been  celebrated   as   a   Passover 
in  ControL  meal  and  the  necessity  of  the  baptism 
of  children  energetically  refuted,  with- 
out, however,  drawing  any  antitrinitarian  or  Ana- 
baptist inferences.    But  after  the  summer  of  1533 
Ifelchiorites  flocked  into  the  city  and  amalgamated 
with  the  Wassenberg  people.     In  Dec.,  1533,  the 
banished  preachers  returned  to  the  city,  and  the 
appearance  of   two  disciples   of  Jan   Matthys  in 
Jan.,   1534,  gained  the  victory  for  Melchioritism. 
Jan  Matthys,  a  baker  of  Haarlem,  who  regarded 
himself  as  the  promised  Enoch,  was  penetrated  by 
Hoffmann's  idea  of  the  expansion  of  the  Gospel  of 
the  covenant.     Rothmann,  Klopriss,  Vinne,  Roll, 
Stralen,  and  Staprade  were  baptized,  while  within 
eight  days  the  number  of  baptizied  persons  increased 
to  1,400.    An  attempt  of  the  coimcil  to  expel  the 
preachers  again  failed.    A  covenant  of  the  baptized 
was  formed  after  the  arrival  of  Johann  Bockhold 
or  Jan   Bockelson  (generally  known    by  his  as- 
sumed name  John  of  Leyden,  q.v.)  and  Gert  tom 
Kloeter  at  the  invitation  of  Matthys  (Jan.  13).    The 
Dutchmen  foimd  the  ready  support  of  the  democ- 
racy, especially   of   Knipperdolling,  the  fanatical 
efaampion  of  government  by  the  people,  and  gained 
the  support  also  of  the  preachers.    Their  adherents 
were  (hedged  to  certain  articles  of  faith,  the  so- 
called  Articles  of  Monster,  which  in  the  refusal 
of  obedience  to  "  pagan  "  authority  followed  the 
Dutch  type,  and  in  Feb.,  1534,  John  of  Leyden 
and  Knipperdolling  began  to  proclaim  the  segrega- 
tion of  the  communion  of  the  just  before  the  divine 
judgment  of  wrath.    On  Feb.  11  they  obtained  by 
force  the  guaranty  of  entire  freedom  of  faith,  com- 
pleting thereby  the  victory  of  Anabaptism  over  the 
party  of  order.    The  adherents  of  the  latter  left  the 
dty,  while  the  Anabaptists  in  unbridled  fanaticism 
suoMsfully  carried  on  a  most  active  propaganda. 
Jan  Matthys  now  entered  MOnster;  Knipperdolling 
became  buigermaster;  the  populace   spoiled  and 
devastated    the   monasteries   and    the    cathedral; 
wlule  all  the  "  godless  "  were  expelled.     Appealing 
to  Acts  ii.,  Jan  Matth3n3  began  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  community  of  goods,  for  the  administra- 
tion of  which  seven  "  deacons  "  were  installed.    On 
Mar.  15,  all  books  in  the  city  were  burnt,  with  the 
exertion  of  the  Bible  which  became  the  law  book 
<)(  the  "  New  Jerusalem."     A  bloody  defeat  sub- 
dued the  opposition  of  the  citizens. 
In  the  mean  time  the  bishop  had  prepared  a  reg- 


ular siege  which  was  strengthened  by  the  aid  of  Cleve, 
Cologne,  and  Hesse.  The  radicalism  and  fatalism 
which  characterized  Hoffmann's  principles  induced 
the  besieged  for  the  time  being  to  desist  from 
attempts  at  oi^ganization,  and  the  same 
5.  Anabap-  defects  led  Jan  Matthys  on  Apr.  5, 
tistXheoc-  on  the  basis  of  a  supposed  revelation, 
racy;  Siege  to  make  a  sally  in  which  he  foimd  his 
of  the  City,  death.  John  of  Leyden  became  his 
successor.  He  completed  the  organ- 
ization of  the  "  New  Jerusalem  "  by  overthrowing 
the  old  municipal  constitution  and  replacing  it 
with  a  divinely  revealed  constitution  of  Israel. 
"  Twelve  elders  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel "  as- 
sumed all  worldly  and  spiritual  power  in  Milnster. 
John  of  Leyden  was  appointed  speaker  of  the  elders 
and  at  the  same  time  had  charge  of  the  military 
forces.  These  were  now  organized  so  excellently 
that  the  besieged  gained  continual  victories  over 
the  besieging  forees  of  the  bishop.  Following  the 
example  of  the  patriarchs,  on  the  basis  of  Gen.  i. 
28  and  an  inference  from  I  Tim.  iii.  2  to  the  effect 
that  the  common  man  had  more  than  one  wife,  in- 
duced also  by  the  social  anomaly  of  a  great  surplus 
of  women,  John  of  Leyden  introduced  polygamy; 
Rothmann  even  took  nine  wives.  These  conditions 
led  the  more  considerate  citizens  to  a  final  attempt 
to  overcome  the  movement.  With  about  two  hun- 
dred adherents  Heinrich  Mollenhecke,  a  black- 
smith, succeeded  in  capturing  John  of  Leyden, 
Knipperdolling,  Rothmann,  and  other  leaders,  but 
the  energy  of  the  Anabaptists  prevented  the  open- 
ing of  the  gates  and  surrender  of  the  town  into  the 
hands  of  the  bishop,  released  the  captured  leaders, 
and  took  bloody  vengeance  on  the  opponents  so 
that  the  control  of  the  prophets  became  absolute. 
On  Aug.  31  John  of  Leyden  was  proclaimed  king 
over  the  chosen  people  and  ruler  of  the  world  (Jer. 
xxiii.  2-6;  Ezek.  xxxvii.  21  sqq.).  The  new  king 
inunediately  constructed  his  court;  Knipperdolling 
became  viceroy,  Rothmann  court  preacher,  and  other 
officers  such  as  chancellor,  butler,  court  tailor,  w^cre 
added,  in  spite  of  the  conmiunity  of  goods.  Divara, 
the  beautiful  widow  of  Matthys,  became  queen. 
Special  coins  were  struck  with  the  inscription  John 
i.  14,  iii.  5.  In  accordance  with  Matt.  x.  the  mis- 
sion of  twenty-seven  apostles  was  proclaimed,  but 
they  were  soon  captured  and  put  to  death.  To 
further  the  cause,  Rothmann  published  about  this 
time  his  book.  Restitution  rechter  und  geaunder  christ- 
licher  Lehre,  according  to  which  the  restoration 
began  with  Luther,  but  was  completed  by  Melchior 
Hoffmann,  Matthys  and  John  of  Leyden.  The  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  are  the  only 
authority,  the  incarnation  of  Christ  is  to  be  con- 
ceived in  a  Melchioritic  sense,  free  will  plays  a  part 
in  the  work  of  redemption  of  Christ,  baptism  is  of 
instructed  adults  only,  the  conmiunion  of  persons 
baptized  in  this  way  forms  the  church,  Christ's 
kingdom  is  earthly.  Another  work,  Bilchlein  von 
der  Roche,  called  forth  by  the  fate  of  the  Anabap- 
tist apostles,  attempted  to  prove  from  passages  of 
the  Bible  that  the  day  of  the  destruction  of  the 
godless  as  the  harbinger  of  the  kingdom  of  peace 
(Jer.  xxxi.)  had  arrived.  But  owing  to  the  vigilance 
of  the  besieging  forces,  the  invasion  of  outside  con- 
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verts  was  inconsiderable,  the  sectarians  could 
neither  break  the  siege  nor  avoid  a  famine,  while 
the  bishop  continually  received  reinforcements  on 
terms  agreed  upon  in  Coblenz  on  Dec.  13,  1534,  to 
the  effect  tliat  after  the  capture  of  the  city  a  new 
government  should  be  instituted  only  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  princes.  Prophecies  of  the  king,  awak- 
ened by  repeated  expectations  of  reinforcement 
from  Holland,  did  not  confirm  the  wavering  trust 
of  the  citizens  in  their  ruler.  Increasingly  the  citi- 
zens responded  to  the  promises  of  the  bishop  by 
deserting,  and  attempts  at  mediation  failed.  Roth- 
mann's  publication,  Von  Verborgenheit  der  Schrift 
des  Reiches  Christi  und  dem  Tage  des  Herm,  could 
not  conceal  the  fact  that  the  '*  day  of  the  Lord  " 
was  not  imminent.  At  a  diet  in  Worms  (Apr.  4, 
1535)  the  bishop  succeeded  in  winning  the  imperial 
cities  to  the  aid  of  the  besieging  army  so  that  now 
almost  the  entire  empire  was  represented  before 
Monster,  while  John  of  Leyden  was  compelled  to 
HiwmJHa  the  old  men,  women,  and  children  from  the 
city  on  account  of  the  famine;  about  1,600  armed 
men  were  left. 

By  the  aid  of  treason,  about  400  of  the  besiegers 
succeeded  in  entering  the  city  on  the  night  of  June 
24-25,  1535,  and  on  the  following  day  it  was  cap- 
tured. The  soldiers  were  merciless.  The  king  and 
queen,  Knipperdolling  and  Krechting 
6.  Capture  of  were  captured,  while  Rothmann  seems 

the  City;    to  have  sought  and  met  death.     On 

Punishment  June  29,  the  bishop  himself  entered 

of  the       the  town  and  the  dream  of  the  "  New 

Leaders.  Jerusalem  "  w!is  at  an  end.  The  pos- 
sessions of  the  Anabaptists  were  of- 
fered for  sale;  half  the  spoil  and  all  munitions  were 
left  to  the  bishop.  On  July  13  a  solemn  service  of 
thanksgiving  was  held  in  the  cathedral.  But  the 
most  difficult  problem  now  arose  of  regulating 
religious  affairs  in  Milnster,  because  of  the  oppo- 
sition between  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants. 
The  Protestant  party  under  the  leadership  of  Philip 
of  Hesse  demanded  the  restoration  of  the  treaty 
of  Feb.  14,  1533,  while  the  Roman  Catholics  with 
the  cathedral  chapter,  the  nobility,  and  the  cities 
of  the  bishopric  agreed  upon  the  form  of  religion 
"which  was  approved  by  the  emperor  and  the 
empire,"  with  the  removal  of  some  abuses  (July  19). 
A  diet  of  Worms  on  Nov.  1  decreed  the  restoration 
of  Catholicism  and  of  the  old  municipal  consti- 
tution. The  bishop,  however,  resented  these  de- 
crees as  forced  upon  him  against  his  will,  and  set 
up  a  new  "order"  which  brought  the  rule  of  the 
city  almost  entirely  under  his  influence,  thus  de- 
priving the  Protestants  of  all  opportunity  to  regain 
their  former  privileges.  John  of  Leyden,  Knipper- 
dolling, and  Krechting  were  imprisoned.  A  final 
offer  of  the  king  to  give  him  his  life  on  condition 
that  the  Anabaptists  keep  silence  was  refused. 
The  captives  were  led  to  Mtinster,  tried,  and  cruelly 
tortured  to  death  at  the  early  dawn  of  Jan.  22, 1536; 
their  corpses  were  hung  up  in  iron  baskets  on  the 
tower  of  the  church  of  St.  Lambert.  The  fall  of 
Miinster  was  catastrophic  for  the  entire  Anabaptist 
movement.  Theologians  like  Luther,  Melanchthon, 
Menius,  Corvinus,  and  Cochlseus  vied  with  each 
other  in  attacking  the  writings  of  Rothmann  and 


of  Anabaptists  in  general.  Hand  in  hand  with  tlie 
fall  of  Anabaptism  went  the  destruction  of  demo- 
cratic tendencies,  and  the  fall  of  MUnster  confirmed 
the  power  of  the  sovereign.  Even  in  Moravia  and 
Hesse  toleration  of  Anabaptism  ceased.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  doctrine  itself  imderwent  a  process 
of  purification,  in  so  far  as  Menno  Simons  (sec 
Simons,  Menno),  its  regenerator,  began  with  com- 
bating the  idea  of  the  earthly  kingdom  of  John  of 
Leyden.  [It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  only  a 
fraction  of- the  so-called  "  Anabaptists  "  were  in- 
volved in  this  effort  to  set  up  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
by  force,  acting  under  the  influence  of  chiliastic  and 
theocratic  ideas  induced  largely  by  terrible  persecu- 
tion and  despair,  a.  h.  n.]  For  the  general  back- 
ground of  the  movement,  see  Anabaptists,  II. 

(W.  K6HLEH.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Sources  are:  U.  Rhegius.  WidderUgung  der 
mUnsteriachen  newen  Valentinianer  und  Donatulen  Be- 
kerUnus,  Wittenberg.  1535;  C.  Erbard.  GrUndlieh  ffutoria 
der  tnOn^eriachen  Wxedert&ufert  Munich,  1589;  H.  Dor 
piua,  Warkafflige  HUtaria  wie  dot  EvangHium  zu  M^a^ 
tier  angefangenf  und  damach  durch  die  Widcriikuffer  ver- 
sttirit  wider  auffgeht'frtt  ed.  Merechmann.  Magdeburc  1847; 
H.  von  Kerasenbroch,  Qeachichte  der  Wiedert&ufer  mu  M^h 
tier,  ed.  H.  Detmer.  2  vols..  MOnster,  1899-1900  (KesKD- 
broch's  Leben  und  Schriften,  critically  edited  with  indeza, 
containing  much  important  information  conceroiog  re- 
ligioua,  social,  and  literary  conditions  in  MOnster).  For 
the  EIngliflh  reader  two  discuasions  from  different  pointi 
of  view  are  accessible  in  A.  H.  Newman*  Hiti.  of  Ana- 
PedobapUamt  chape,  xxi.,  xxii.,  Philadelphia,  1897;  sad 
J.  Janssen,  Hiat.  of  the  German  People^  vol.  v.,  chap,  vii.* 
8t.  Louis,  1903.  Ck>nsult  further:  C.  A.  Comdius.  Dm 
mUnkLeriache  H%unanitien^  MUnster,  1851 ;  idem,  BeriekUikr 
Augemeugen  iiber  daa  mUnaleriache  WiederlAuferreick,  n.p^ 
1853;  idem,  Geachichte  des  miin^eriachen  Aufruhra,  Leipsie, 
1855-60;  idem.  Die  nederlfindiachen  Wioderldufer  vdhreiid 
der  Belagerung  MUnsters,  MQnster,  1869;  H.  W.  Erbkaa, 
Geachichte  der  proteatantiachen  Sekten,  Gotha,  1848:  T.  de 
BuBBihre,  Dee  AncAaptiaiea  .  .  .  etduregnedeJeanBoekd- 
aohn  h  MUnater,  Paris.  1853;  K.  Hase.  Daa  Reich  der 
WiedertAufer,  Leipsic,  1860;  idem,  Neiu  Propheten,  3d  ed^ 
ib.  1893;  K.  W.  Bouterwek,  Zur  Literatur  und  Geaehichta 
der  WiedertAufer,  Bonn,  1864;  L.  Keller,  GcachiehU  dm 
Wiedert&ufer  und  ihrea  Reicha  tu  MUnater,  MOnater,  1880; 
K.  Pearson,  in  the  Modem  Review,  Jan  .-Apr.,  1884;  T. 
Kiebtra,  Doopagezinde  Bijdragen,  Leyden,  1888;  L 
Schauenberg,  Die  Tduferbewegung  in  .  .  .  Oldenbertf-Dd' 
menhorat,  Oldcnberg,  1888;  K.  Kautsky,  Communiam  m 
Central  Europe  in  the  Time  of  the  Reformation,  Loadoo, 
1897  (pp.  216-293  contain  the  most  favorable  aooount 
yet  given  of  the  MOnster  kingdom);  E.  TumbOlt,  Die  Wit- 
dertdufer,  Bielefeld,  1899;  B.  Bax.  Riae  and  Fall  of  ike 
Anabaptiata,  London,  1903;  H.  Detmer.  Bilder  out  dm 
religiiisen  und  aocialen  Unruhen  in  MUnater,  i.-iii..  Mon- 
ster. 1903-04;  idem  and  R.  Knmibholtx.  B.  Rathmamik 
Die  miln^erachen  Wiedert&ufera,  2  Schriften,  Dortmund, 
1904.  On  the  individual  leaders  so  far  as  not  treated  m 
this  work,  consult  ADB  under  their  names. 

MUENSTER,  BISHOPRIC  OF:  An  ancient 
bishopric  in  Westphalia,  originally  comprising  the 
Saxon  territory  between  the  Lippe  and  the  Ema^ 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  diocese  of  Cologne 
and  on  the  west  by  that  of  Utrecht.  It  is  probable 
that  the  first  missionary  work  here  was  done  bj 
clerics  from  the  latter  diocese,  for  when  it  was 
organized  as  a  separate  bishopric  Chariemagne 
appointed  a  Frisian  priest,  Liudger  (q.v.),  as  Hi 
first  bishop.  The  exact  date  can  not  be  determined; 
Liudger  (q.v.)  was  still  an  abbot  on  Jan.  13,  802, 
and  is  designated  as  a  bishop  on  Apr.  23,  805. 
The  fact  of  his  Frisian  origin  brought  about  the 
inclusion  in  his  jurisdiction  of  five  Frisian  districta 
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to  the  north  of  the  lippe,  extending  down  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Elms.  (A.  Hauck.) 

For  the  first  two  centuries  after  the  foundation 
of  the  see,  the  population  of  Westphalia  was  scanty 
and  exclusively  agricultural.  Towns  grew  up  first 
around  the  monasteries  which  Liudger  founded  in 
connection  with  the  episcopal  sees,  as  is  witnessed 
by  the  name  of  MQnster,  which  supplanted  the 
old  name  Mimigemseford,  Mimigardevord.  The 
high  position  assigned  by  Charlemagne  to  the  Saxon 
bishoprics  placed  temporal  jurisdiction  in  the  bish- 
ops' hands  from  the  beginning.  In  the  twelfth 
centuiy  this  was  increased  by  rich  donations,  and 
after  the  death  of  Duke  Henry  the  Lion  in  1180 
Bishop  Hermann  II.,  Count  of  Katzenelnbogen 
(1174-1203),  assumed  the  ducal  powers  in  his 
diocese.  His  successors  exercised  similar  rights, 
recognizing  only  the  emperor  as  their  overlord  in 
temporal  matters.  These  rights  were  stubbornly 
contested  in  the  Frisian  part  of  the  diocese,  and 
not  fully  acknowledged  until  1276.  In  the  thir- 
teenth century  the  chapter  held  the  position  of 
fint  estate  of  the  diocese,  the  nobility  taking  the 
second,  and  the  towns,  under  the  leadership  of 
Monster,  the  third.  But  the  two  latter  strove  in- 
cessantly to  increase  their  power,  even  by  force 
of  arms.  Otto  IV.,  Count  of  Hoya  (1392-1404), 
established  firmly  tjie  power  which  the  bishopric 
long  enjoyed  in  Westphalia.  The  introduction  of 
the  Reformation  teachings  in  1524  was  supported 
by  the  independent  spirit  of  the  populace,  and  the 
town  became  a  center  of  Anabaptist  disturbances 
(see  MCnbter,  Anabaptists  in).  But  with  the 
election  of  Ernest,  elector  of  Bavaria  and 
archbishop  of  Cologne  (1585-1612),  the  conflict 
was  decided  in  favor  of  the  predominance  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  although  the  extent 
of  the  diocese  was  notably  diminished  during 
the  sixteenth  centuiy.  The  ecclesiastical  boimda- 
ries  of  the  diocese  were  enlarged  by  the  bull  De 
walute  tmimarum  in  1821,  and  it  now  consists  of 
366  parishes,  with  a  Roman  Catholic  population 
of  n«uiy  a  million.  For  a  list  of  the  bishops  809- 
1622  cf.  Hauck-Herzog,  RE,  xiii.  538-539. 

BnuooRAFHT:  Souroes  are:  R.  WOmaxis  and  F.  PhUippi, 
Kai»erurkvnd€n  der  .  .  .  WeMfalen,  2  vols.,  MOnster, 
l.Se7-81;  Reottla  hiaUnim  Weatfaliw,  ed.  H.  A.  Erhard, 
2  vols.,  ib.  1847-^51;  WettflUiaehes  Urkundenbuch,  vol. 
m.,  ed.  R.  'WHmans,  ib.  1871;  Die  GeschichtaqueUen  dea 
BiMvaui  Manater,  ib.  1851  sqq.,  Rettberg.  KD,  ii.  424; 
A.  Tfbus,  GmndungaQeachichle  der  SHfter  .  .  .  dea  ciUen 
Biatuma  MUruier,  ib.  1867;  A.  Calmet,  Hial.  de  Vabbaye 
de  M&nater,  Colimar.  1882;  Hauok.  KD,  ii.  400^07; 
R.  Staffer.  Die  HUeate  Agende  dea  Biatuma  Manater,  Mon- 
ster. 1905. 

MUERTER,  mOn'ter,  FRIEDRICH  CHRISTIAN 
KARL  HEINRICH:  Danish  bishop;  b.  at  Gotha, 
Saxe-Coburg,  Germany,  Oct.  14,  1761 ;  d.  at  Copen- 
hagen Apr.  9,  1830.  He  studied  philology  and 
thec^ogy  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  and 
church  history  at  Gdttingen.  He  was  appointed 
profesBor  of  theology  at  the  University  of  Copen- 
hagen, 1787,  in  1808  succeeding  to  the  bishopric 
of  Zeal|md.  MQnter  was  a  prolific  writer,  and 
several  of  his  works  pertaining  to  church  history 
are  still  of  value.  His  principal  works  are  a  hand- 
book on  the  history  of  the  doctrinal  theology  of 
the  oldest  Christian  church  (2  vols.,  Copenhagen, 


1801-4);  a  history  of  the  Danish  Reformation 
(2  vols.,  1802);  an  exposition  of  the  religion 
of  the  Carthaginians  (1816;  2d  ed.,  1821);  and 
a  church  history  of  Denmark  and  Norway  (3  vols., 
1823-33).  Of  great  importance  were  also  his 
"  Symbols  and  Art-Notions  of  the  Ancient  Chris- 
tians "  (2  vols.,  1825) ;  and  Primordia  ecdesice 
AfricarKB  (1829),  which  for  a  long  time  was  the 
principal  guide  for  students  of  the  oldest  history 
of  the  African  church.  As  a  theologian  MUnter  was 
distinctly  a  historian,  not  a  systematist.  He  had 
no  firm  theological  or  philosophical  standpoint, 
but  was  always  an  ardent  advocate  of  peace.  He 
believed  in  the  "divinity  of  Christianity,"  but  his 
theology  was  leavened  with  rationalism.  As  a 
teacher  he  was  successful  only  with  those  who  shared 
his  interest  for  archeology.  (F.  Nielsen f.) 

Bibuoobapht:  J.  P.  Mynster,  in  TSK,  vi  (1833);   B.  MQn- 
ter, Familien  MUtUera  StanUavle,  Copenhagen,  1901. 

MUENZER,  mUnt'ser,  THOMAS. 

Bis  Youth  (§  1). 

Activities  at  Zwickau  (§2). 

In  Bohemia.     Works  upon  the  Liturgy  (§3). 

Revolutionary  Teaching  in  Alstedt  ((  4). 

Expulsion  from  Alstedt  and  MOhlhauscn  ((5). 

Events  Leading  to  the  Peasants'  War  ($6). 

Thomas  Muenzer,  a  prominent  enthusiast  of  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  and  a  leader  in  the  Peas- 
ants' War  (q.v.),  was  bom  at  Stolberg  in  the 
Harz  Mountains  (50  m.  s.e.  of  Brunswick),  before 
1490;  beheaded  at  Muhlhausen  in  Saxony  (29  m. 
n.w.  of  Erfurt)  May  27,  1525.  Of  his  youth  only 
a  few  incidents  are  known.  In  1506  he  entered  the 
University  of  Leipsic,  and  in  1512  he 
I.  His  was  a  student  in  the  University  of 
Youth.  Frankfort,  ki  the  first  half  of  1513 
he  was  engaged  in  Halle  in  a  league 
against  Archbishop  Ernst  of  Magdeburg;  in  1515 
he  was  provost  in  Frohse  near  Aschersleben,  after 
which  he  seems  to  have  led  a  wandering  life  for 
several  years.  In  the  beginning  of  1519  he  was  at 
Leipsic,  where  he  still  lived  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
putation. He  seems  to  have  made  a  good  impres- 
sion upon  Luther,  as  the  latter  recommended  him 
to  Johann  Silvanus  of  Eger  (Egranus),  at  that  time 
preacher  in  Zwickau.  At  the  end  of  1519  he  was 
qonfessor  of  the  Bemardine  nims  in  the  monastery 
of  Beutitz  near  Weissenfels.  But  he  found  it 
impossible  to  stay  in  one  place  for  any  length  of 
time,  and  at  Beutitz  was  soon  involved  in  difficulties. 
He  evidently  had  no  serious  conception  of  his 
duties,  as  appears  from  a  statement  of  Luther  to 
the  effect  that  he  often  omitted  the  formula  for 
the  transformation  of  the  elements  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
assmned  that  he  ever  acknowledged  the  authority 
of  the  Wittenberg  circle,  considering  his  independ- 
ent nature;  but  the  new  movement  had  seized  him, 
as  appears  from  his  study  of  Eusebius,  Jerome, 
Augustine,  and  of  the  acts  of  the  Councils  of  Con- 
stance and  Basel.  The  study  of  the  Theologia  Ger- 
manica  (q.v.)  recommended  by  Luther,  and  of  the 
works  of  Tauler  and  other  mystics  exercised  a  not 
inconsiderable  influence  upon  him. 

With  the  approval  of  Luther  he  followed  in  1520 
a  caU  to  Zwickau  where  Egranus  had  introduced 
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the  Reformation  and  had  become  involved  in  dis- 
putes with  the  monks.  During  a  temporary  absence 
of  Egranus,  Miinzer  became  his  substitute  as 
first  preacher  of  the  principal  church 
2.  Activities  in  Zwickau.  His  first  sermons  be- 
at Zwickau,  traycd  his  radical  tendencies  through 
his  vehement  attacks  on  the  pastoral 
activity  of  the  monks,  whom  he  accused  of  avarice 
and  deceitfulncss,  securing  thereby  the  favor  of  the 
citizens  who  disliked  the  mendicant  friars  because 
of  their  wealth.  The  towTi  council  did  not  listen 
to  the  complaints  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  re- 
quested Duke  John  to  prohibit  any  molestation  of 
the  preachers  of  the  Gospel.  MUnzer  became  more 
and  more  aggressive  especially  after  his  removal 
to  the  church  of  St.  Catharine,  on  the  return  of 
Egranus.  He  reviled  all  who  contradicted  him, 
and  caused  them  to  be  suspected  as  opponents  of 
the  Gospel.  Two  principles  from  this  time  directed 
his  actions;  first,  the  appeal  to  the  immediate  in- 
spiration of  the  Spirit  as  guiding  speech  and  action; 
secondly,  the  tendency  to  organize  a  communion 
of  saints  filled  with  the  spirit.  •  He  aroused  the  lay- 
men against  his  sphitual  colleagues,  gathered  the 
elect  into  conventicles,  and  asked  them  to  appoint 
twelve  apostles  and  seventy-two  disciples  out  of 
their  number.  "  The  laymen  must  become  our 
prelates  and  pastors,"  he  announced,  and  it  was 
especially  Nikolaus  Storch,  a  cloth-weaver,  whom 
he  praised  as  one  versed  in  the  Bible,  to  whom  he 
gave  the  testimony  of  possessing  the  spirit.  In  this 
way  he  naturally  came  into  difficulties  with  his 
colleagues  in  the  city,  especially  with  Egranus,  and 
he  incited  the  people  to  their  removal  by  force. 
On  Apr.  16  he  was  deposed,  and  with  Marcus  Thomae 
turned  to  Prague  in  order  to  establish  his  spiritual 
church  among  the  Utraquists. 

Here  he  preached  in  different  churches  in  Ger- 
man and  Latin  and  found  adherents  among  the  no- 
bility, but  his  wild  invectives  against  the  clergy 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  stay. 
3.  In       He  wandered  from  place  to  place,  al- 
Bohemia.    ways  announcing  his  spiritual  gospel 
Works  upon  by  pointing  to  the  near  advent  of  the 
the  Liturgy.  Antichrist.     In  spite  of  his  later  de- 
nial, he  must  have  had  in  1522  a  con- 
versation with  Luther  in  which  vehement  words 
were  exchanged.     From  Nordhausen,  where  he  so- 
journed at  least  at  the  end  of  that  year,  he  came 
immediately  before  Easter,   1523,  to  Alstedt  and 
was  accepted  by  the  council  on  trial  as  preacher  of 
the  Church  of  St.  John.     Here  he  began  immedi- 
ately those  reforms  of  the  church  service  known 
chiefly   from   his  three   liturgical   works:    Deutsch 
kirchen  ampt.      Vorordnety  au/zuhcben  den  hinterlis- 
tigen  Deckel,    unter   welchem     das   liecht  der  Wdt 
vorlialten  war  .  .  .  (Alstedt,  n.d.);    Deutsch  evan- 
gelisch  Mesae,  etwann  durch  die  bepstischen  pfaffen 
im  latein  zu  grosscm  naehteil  des  christenglaubens 
vor  ein  opfer  gehandelt  (Alstedt,    1524);    Ordnung 
und   berechnunge  des   teutschen    ampts   zu   Alstadt 
durch   Tomam    Mimizcr^   seelrvarters    in   vorgangen 
osteren  aufgericht  (Alstedt,  1524).    Although  in  com- 
parison with  other  utterances  these  works  show 
a  certain  moderation,  they  nevertheless  betray  his 
characteristic  tendency.     In   the  first  two   works 


he  laid  especial  stress  tqpon  the  song  service;  the 
whole  lituiigy,  with  the  l^xoeption  of  the  collects 
and  lessons,  according  to  fa^m^^&ould  be  sung.  His 
third  work  gives  an  account jjfjbhe  arrangement  of 
the  church  service  as  it  stiir^dsted  in  1523  and 
explains  in  an  interesting  and  original  manner  the 
individual  parts  of  the  churoh  service.  All  three 
works  reveal  his  arUstic  sense,  ecclesiastical  taste, 
high  endowments,  and  compt^shensive  knowledge, 
and  they  possess  a  high  degreie  of  originality;  they 
reveal  also  the  purpose  to  build  up  and  not  to  tear 
down.  NeverUieless  the  increasing  disfavor  of 
Luther  may  be  easily  explained.  He  was  offended 
by  the  strong  emphasis  laid  'upon  the  Spirit^  stiQ 
more  by  the  low  estimate  plaeed  on  the  sermon  and 
by  the  polemical  attitude  against  the  Wittenbei^ 
circle  and  the  formality  of  the  church  service. 
M {Inzer's  inflammatory  speeches  induced  Count 
Ernst  of  Mansfeld  to  prohibit  attendance  upon 
Miinzer's  services.  MOnser  violently  attacked  and 
reviled  the  count,  and  ia  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
elector  on  Oct.  4,  1523,  he  offered  himftelf  to  be 
tried  according  to  divine  right,  but  the  elector  was 
satisfied  with  the  promise  of  Mumser  to  desist  in 
the  future  from  utterances  in  the  pulpit  which  were 
not  profitable  for  the  instruction  of  the  people. 
Thus  MQnzer  had  gained  his  point,  and  without 
hindrance  continued  his  insurrectionary  sermons. 
In  the  b^inning  of  1524  he  issued  Protettatian 
Oder  empictung  Tome  MUnUera  van  Stolberg  am 
Hartzs  seelwartera  zu  Alstedt  seine  lenn  betreffende 
vnnd  tzum  anfang  von  dem  rechten  Christen  glavoben, 
vnnd  der  Tawffe,  which  was  soon  followed  by 
Von  dem  getkhten  glawben  auff  n^hst 
4.  Revolu-  Protestation  aussgangen  Tome  Muni- 
tionaiy  zers  Selwerters  zu  Alstedt,  The  former 
Teaching  publication,  in  which  he  assumed  the 
in  Alstedt  manner  of  an  apostle  or  prophet,  was 
an  attack  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Wit- 
tenbei^g  theologians,  although  Luther  himself  is  not 
mentioned.  It  aims  to  refute  the  doctrine  of  in- 
fant baptism  on  the  ground  that  Christ  did  not 
baptize  children,  and  that  there  is  no  evidence  of 
the  baptism  of  Mary  or  of  the  disciples.  He  con- 
cludes that  baptism  is  not  propeily  imderstood, 
and  that  its  use  in  Christianity  has  become  a 
*'  bestial  apish  play."  The  principal  point,  ac- 
cording to  him,  centers  in  immediate  inspiration  by 
the  Spirit  of  God.  He  declares  also  against  the 
authority  of  the  Scripture.  The  doctors  of  the 
Bible,  he  says,  have  no  other  faith  or  spirit  than 
that  which  they  have  stolen  from  Scripture;  but 
that  is  not  the  right  kind  of  faith;  this  must  be 
taught  inmiediately  by  God,  man  must  wait  until 
he  attains  it  by  the  work  of  God,  otherwise  it  is 
worth  nothing.  In  spite  of  its  obscurity,  MOnzer's 
doctrine  found  great  acclamation.  From  all  sides 
people  flocked  to  hear  the  sermons  of  the  great 
prophet.  He  gathered  his  "  elect "  into  leagues, 
appealing  to  II  Chron.  xxiii.  16;  strangers  were 
also  welcomed,  and  in  one  day  he  received  about  300 
converts.  His  evident  purpose  was  the  violent  sup- 
pression of  everything  that  according  to  his  opin- 
ion contradicted  the  Gospel.  In  the  spring  of  1524 
citizens  of  Alstedt  stormed  the  near-by  chapel  of 
Mallerbach  to  which  pilgrims  used  to  resort,  and 
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carried  away  its  treasures,  since  MOnzer  preached 
open  rebellion  against  the  princes.  It  is  evident 
that  MOnzer  had  been  seized  by  the  idea,  then  dom- 
inating wide  circles,  of  a  great  revolution  to  come 
in  the  year  1524,  and  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to 
assist  in  its  fulfilment.  When  a  member  of  the 
council  was  arrested  on  accoimt  of  his  participa- 
tion in  the  attack  at  the  chapel,  he  ordered  the 
alam^bell  to  be  rung,  and  immediately  an  armed 
mob  arose;  even  women  seized  pitchforks  in  order 
to  protect  their  council  and  preachers  against  pos- 
sible attack.  Nevertheless,  the  princes  found  no 
way  to  intervene.  At  the  same  time  M  (Inzer's  in- 
vectives against  the  Wittenberg  Reformers  became 
more  violent,  especially  against  Luther's  doctrine 
of  Scripture.  When  the  people  of  Sangerhausen 
were  forbidden  by  the  authorities  to  attend  his  ser- 
mons, he  preached  rebellion  against  the  tyrants, 
and  in  fearful  threatenings  denounced  the  princes. 
On  July  13,  1524,  Elector  Friedrich  and  Duke 
Johann  came  to  Alstedt  and  permitted  MQnzer  to 
deliver  before  them  a  sermon  in  which  in  vehement 
terms  he  demanded  the  use  of  force  against  the 
godless  and  those  that  practised  idolatry:  *'  The 
vicious  lazy  Christians  must  be  eradicated  if  the 
princes  are  not  willing  to  do  it  **  (Attsalegung  des 
andem  vnierschyds  Danidia,  etc.,  Alstedt,  1524). 
Duke  Johann  on  this  occasion  pledged  him  to 
subject  his  writings  to  the  censor,  but  the  other 
proposal  to  be  tried"  before  the  Wittenberg  circle 
M (Inzer  indignantly  rejected  and  yet  remained 
unmolested.  The  excitement  increased  on  hearing 
that  people  who  had  fled  from  Sangerhausen  for  the 
sake  of  the  Gospel  and  others  who  had  attended 
the  sermons  of  MOnzer  and  were  captured  were  to 
be  delivered  to  the  authorities.  Thereupon  M(inzer 
preached  on  July  24  that  sword  must  be  met  by 
sword,  and  his  following  was  convinced  that  no 
harm  could  come  to  them  if  a  struggle  should 
result. 

In  the  mean  time  Luther  had  seen  the  sermon 
preached  before  the  princes  and  at  the  end  of  July 
wrote  his  famous  Sendbrief  an  den  Fursten  zu 
Sachaen  vcm  aufriihrerwchen  Geist  in  which  he  in- 
structed the  authorities  in  their  duties  in  regard  to 
the  rebellion.  Consequently  MQnzer  was  tried  on 
Aug.  1  before  Duke  Johann  and  his  coimcilors  at 

Weimar.     Although  he  denied  many 

5.  Ezpnbioii  things,  he  was  convicted  of  rebellious 

from  Alstedt  actions  and  dismissed  until  the  elector 

and        should  dispose  of  him  further.   MOnzer 

Mflhlhansim.then  offered  himself  to  be  tried  for  the 

purpose  of  defending  his  doctrine 
against  the  "  mendacious  Luther  "  before  the  Chris- 
tianity of  all  nations.  He  did  not  wait  for  the  elec- 
tor's answer,  but  after  his  return  to  Alstedt  the 
council  opposed  him,  and  he  secretly  left  the  city 
on  Aug.  7.  Shortly  before  that  he  had  written  a 
new  woric,  AusagetrUckie  empldasung  des  falschen 
Glaubens  der  vngetreioen  toelt,  durchs  gezeugnis  des 
Euangdions  Luce,  etc.,  which  offers  the  best  insight 
into  his  doctrine.  From  Alstedt  Manzer  went  to 
Muhlhausen.  In  this  small  but  industrious  imperial 
city  Evangelieal  preaehers  had  been  active  for 
some  time,  among  them  Heinrich  Pfeiffer,  a  native 
of  M(ihlhausen  and  formeriy  a  monk  in  the  monaa- 
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tery  of  Reiffenstein  in  the  Eichsfeld,  a  man  gifted 
^ith  great  energy  and  stirring  eloquence.  His  ser- 
mons and  those  of  his  associates,  being  directed 
more  against  the  hated  priests  and  monks  than 
toward  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  fell  upon  fertile 
soil,  since  the  people  were  dissatisfied  ^^^th  the 
avaricious  and  immoral  life  of  the  clergy  and  the 
autocratic  and  arbitrary  rule  of  the  council.  The 
priests'  houses  were  despoiled,  and  after  an  insur- 
rection the  council  was  compelled  to  admit  partici- 
pation in  the  government  by  the  citizens.  Never- 
theless, toward  the  end  of  Aug.,  1523,  Pfeiffer  and 
his  associates  were  banished  from  the  city.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  year  Pfeiffer  was  again  in  MCihlhauscn 
and  found  many  adherents,  and  although  these 
entered  the  church  about  Easter,  1524,  and  broke 
the  images,  the  council  did  not  dare  to  interfere 
and  was  satisfied  with  the  prohibition  to  shelter 
the  preacher.  In  this  town  M  (Inzer  expected  to 
find  what  he  sought.  A  warning  letter  from  Luther, 
dated  Aug.  21,  1524,  and  addressed  to  the  coun- 
cil, arrived  too  late.  At  first  people  hesitated  to 
allow  M  (Inzer  to  preach,  but  finally  they  consented. 
He  entered  into  the  closest  connection  with  Pfeiffer, 
and  more  and  more  the  opponents  of  the  old  gov- 
ernment of  the  city  united  with  the  religious  inno- 
vators. Churches  and  monasteries  were  ravaged, 
pictures  removed,  relics  torn  out  and  disfigured. 
The  preachers  surrounded  themselves  with  armed 
mobs.  Munzer  instructed  the  people  that  they 
were  not  obliged  to  obey  the  authorities  and  with- 
out compromise  announced  the  duty  to  persecute 
and  expel  all  not  following  the  spiritual  life.  The 
tumult  increased  in  such  a  way  that  a  number  of 
coimcilors  escaped  their  responsibility  by  flight. 
For  the  radicals  the  time  seemed  to  have  arrived 
to  obtain  their  demands.  M  (Inzer  and  Pfeiffer 
issued  twelve  articles  in  which  was  urged  the  depo- 
sition of  the  old  council  and  the  installation  of  a 
new  council  that  should  order  and  judge  according 
to  the  Word  of  God.  The  articles  were  distributed 
in  the  neighboring  villages,  but  did  not  find  a 
favorable  reception,  and  the  council  once  more 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  upper  hand,  whereupon 
Miinzer  and  Pfeiffer  were  expelled  on  Sept.  28, 
1524. 

Both  turned  to  the  South  and  reappeared  in 
Nuremberg,  where  Munzer  found  a  printer  for  his 
lampoon  on   Luther  with   which  he  intended   to 
avenge  himself  for  his  expulsion  from  Saxor\y,  Iloch 
verureachte  Schutzrede  und  Antwort  under  das  geist- 
lose,    sanftiebende   Fleisch   zu    Witten- 
6.   Events  berg  welches  mit  verkehrter  Weisc  d^urch 
Leading  to  den  Diebstahl  der  heiligen  Schrift  die 
thtPtasanta*  erbdrmliche  Chrisienheit  also  gam  jdm-' 
War.       merlich  besudelt  hat.    Before  the  coun- 
cil of  Nuremberg  was  aware,  he  had 
disappeared.    He  traveled  south,  and  his  works  on 
baptism  and  faith  as  well  as  his  inimical  attitude 
to  Luther  had  directed  the  attention  to  him  even 
in  Zurich  in  the  circle  of  the  Anabaptists.    In  Gries- 
sen,  a  little  village  between  Waldshut  and  Schaff- 
hausen,  he  became  personally  acquainteil  with  the 
Zurich  Friends;   and  their  communistic  tendencies 
have  not  without  reason  been  traced  to  Miinzer's 
influence.     In   places   like   Ivlettgau   and   Ilegau, 
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where  M  was  already  in  a.  Htat«  of  ferment,  be  de- 
livered inflammfltory  speeches,  and  by  them  as 
well  as  by  hia  writings  he  uusottled  the  conditions 
more  and  more.  Miinzer  longed  to  be  back  at 
Moblhauscn,  where  his  u'ife  had  remained,  but  did 
not  return  at  the  earliest  before  the  beginuing  of 
1525.  PfeiJTer  hod  meanwhile  returned  and  bad 
renewed  his  inflammatory  course  of  action.  They 
both  preached  openly  on  the  necessity  of  rel)eUion, 
Pfciffer  taking  the  leading  part,  since  be  was  tbo 
very  man  to  transform  MUnzer's  theories  into  actu- 
ality. The  communistic  element  became  more 
prominent  and  the  number  of  radicals  increased. 
At  the  same  time  warlike  preparations  wer«  made 
and  men  were  drilled  as  soldiers.  On  Mar.  16  the 
council  was  deposed  under  the  leadership  of  PfeifTer, 
and  a  new  council  was  instituted  upon  the  princi- 
ples established  by  the  preachers.  MOnjser  held  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  but  hia  influence  was  still 
greater  in  Thuringia  and  in  the  UarE  Mountains, 
where  he  incited  the  people  by  letters  and  by  the 
formation  of  leagues.  The  inevitable  consequences 
of  Milruer's  agitation  now  appeared.  Prom  the 
South  the  peasants'  movement  approached  and 
spread  over  the  whole  of  Thuringia,  the  Eichsfeld 
and  the  Hari  regions.  The  spiritual  center  n'aa 
Milhlhausen  with  its  preachers,  though  MQnier 
did  not  appear  as  the  real  leader.  People  were  not 
willing  to  follow  him  blindly,  and  there  were  also 
disagroementfl  with  Pfeiffer  which  hindered  a  uni- 
form advance.  While  Pfeiffer'a  marauding  expe- 
ditions into  the  Eichsfeld  occupied  a  part  of  the 
insurgent  forces  and  carried  everywhere  devasta- 
tion and  destruction,  Philipp  of  Hesse  approached 
ttfter  defeating  the  peasants  around  Ilersfeld  and 
Fulda,  and  at  the  same  time  the  peasants  who  had 
gathered  in  tho  neighborhood  of  Frankenhausen 
were  threatened  by  Duke  Georg  and  especially  by 
Count  Ernst  of  Mansfeld.  On  May  10  Mtinrer  came 
to  Ibeir  asHistance,  and  immediately  broke  off  the 
negotiations  that  had  been  entered  upon  with 
Count  Albrecht  of  Mansfeld.  In  the  face  of  the 
superior  power  of  the  princes  the  peasants  again 
entered  upon  new  negotiations,  but  by  false  news 
of  victories  from  outside,  by  his  eloquence  and 
IruMi  in  lictory,  and  by  his  reference  to  signs  sup- 
posed to  be  given  him  by  God,  the  prophet  once 
more  succeeded  in  deluding  the  hesitating  people. 
The  bloody  battle  of  Frankenhausen  on  May  15 
decided  the  issue.  On  the  following  day  Miinzer 
wa.s  ruptured  and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Count 
Emi^t  of  Mansfeld  ut  Heldrungcn,  was  placed  under 
torture,  and  Georg  of  Saxony  and  Philipp  of  Hease 
took  pains  to  convert  him.  After  the  surrender  of 
Mtlhlhausen  Miinzer  was  led  there  and  put  to  death 
together  with  PtciflTer.  (T.  Kolde.) 
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>iull:  r,.  T.  Ktrobol,  l^m.  Srhriftm  und  Lrhrm  ThomB 
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UUEZZm,  mu-ez'zin  (MUEDDnT):  The  official 
attached  to  a  Mohammedan  mosque,  whose  buai- 
nesa  it  is  to  eliant  the  own  (from  nhicb  the  word 
muezzin  is  formed  with  the  aid  of  the  preforautive), 
or  call  of  the  faithful  to  prayer,  five  times  each  day. 
The  coll  is  sounded  from  the  minaret,  if  the  mosque 
has  one,  otherwise  from  the  side  of  the  mosque. 
The  words  of  the  call  are:  "  Allah  is  most  great 
(four  times};  1  testify  that  there  is  no  God  but 
Allah  (twice)  1  I  testify  that  Mohammed  is  the 
apostle  of  Allah  (twice);  come  to  prayer  (twice); 
come  lx>  salvation  (twice);  Allah  is  most  great 
(twice);  there  is  no  god  but  Allah."  In  the  early 
morning  call,  after  the  words  "  Come  to  salvation," 
the  Muezzin  adda  "  Prayer  is  better  than  sleep  " 
(tB-ice). 

HDPTI:  The  title  of  an  official  in  Moham- 
medan, porticulariy  Turkiah,  countries,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  aaast  the  judge  or  cadi  by  expounding  the 
law.  He  must  be  familiar  with  the  Koran,  with 
the  body  of  Mohammedan  tradition,  as  well  as  with 
the  worits  on  law,  as  it  is  part  of  his  work  to  ate 
decisions  already  made  in  similar  cases. 
BlBTjooRimr:    D.  B,  Macdonald,  DtcHopmnt  o/  Minlim 

Thf^tiiQy.  JurUprudonce.  and  Con^Uutional   Theory,  pp. 

115,  18*.  278,  277.  Ne*  York.  1903, 

MUGGLETOn,  LODOWICK,  VnGGLETORIAlTS: 
English  sectarian  and  the  followers  of  him  and 
John  Reeve  (leOS-^W);  b.  in  Walnut  Tree  Yard, 
off  Biahopc^te  Street  Without,  London,  July, 
1609;  d.  at  London  Mar.  14,  1698.  Apprenticed 
as  a  t^or,  he  went  as  a  journeyman  to  his  cousin 
John  Reeve  (lOOS-58)  in  1631.  who  converted  him 
to  Puritanism,  and  in  1647  he  withdrew  from  all 
worship,  adopting  an  agnostic  position.  In  lOoO 
he  was  attracted  by  the  declaration  of  the  tno 
BO-CoUed  prophets,  John  Robins,  a  "  ranter,"  and 
Thomas  Taney,  a  predecessor  of  the  Anglo-Israel' 
itcB,  whoso  crude  pantheism  took  hold  of  him;  at 
the  same  time  he  read  Jacob  Boehme  (q.v.).  He 
drew  also  Reeve  to  his  views.  The  latter  in  1652 
professed  personal  communications,  appointing 
him  messenger  and  Muggleton  mouthpiece  of  a  new 
dispensation;  and  as  the  two  witnesses  (Rev.  xL 
3)  they  set  forth  as  prophets  of  a  new  system  of 
faith.  They  gathered  a  large  following  and  the  sect 
continued  till  the  last  century,  Joseph  Gauder  (d. 
1S68)  being  reported  as  the  last  adherent. 

The  element  of  Bpirituality  was  contributed  by 
Reeve,  He  distinguished  between  faith  and  reason 
as  respectively  the  divine  and  demoniac  elements  in 
miin  (the  doctrine  of  two-seeds),  and  shared  with 
the  Socinians  a  frank  anthropomorphiam  and  a  be- 
lief that  the  mortality  of  tlie  soul  is  to  be  remedied 
by  a  phyucol  resurrection.  The  harder  oulJinea, 
including  the  rejection  of  prayer,  came  from  Mug- 
gleton,   His  philosophy  is  epicurean,  holding  that 
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alter  the  divine  being  bad  fixed  tlie  macliinery  of 
the  worid  and  placed  a  conscience  in  man,  he  took 
no  furtlier  notice  of  tlie  world  UDtil  the  revelation 
to  Reeve.  The  devil  is  a  human  being,  narratives 
of  miraclea  are  mostly  parables,  the  sun  traveb 
around  the  earth,  BJid  heaven  is  calculated  to  be 
six  miles  off.  "  Earth  and  water  were  not  creal«d, 
but  self-originated:  the  evil  one  became  incamat* 
in  Eve;  the  Father  was  the  sufFerer  on  the  cross, 
having  left  Elijah  to  govern  heaven  while  he  came 
on  earth  to  die  "  (J.  H.  Blunt,  Dictionary  o/  Sects, 
Hereaia.  p.  355,  Philadelphia,  1874).  In  1853-54 
Uuggleton  and  Reeve  were  tried  and  imprisoned 
for  deojiug  the  Trinity. 

BrauooKArBT:  Coniult  Uio  Worki  of  Reeve  and  Mugglo- 
too.  at.  J.  »nd  I.  Frost.  London,  IS31;  tdem.  A  Lia  a/ 
Boot!  attd  Oemni  Inda  lo  Hem  and  MugoUlan't  IVorlii. 
tb.  1846:  A  StBdrl  Amiunl  if  Uu  Wiekfd  UJt  of  .  .  . 
L.  M..  in  HaHaan  Muedlony.  vols.  i..  viii..  London. 
180S-I3:  TrantiKtiont  of  Uu  Lii/tnmil  Lili-rary  and  /*/iiZ- 
atajMaU  Sacittu.  ISW-TO.  MuodBton'a  auloblogrnphy  u 
unfixed  lo  his  own  A  cU  of  the  Wiimtiu,  ISW. 

HUHLEHBERG,  WILLIAM  AUGUST:  Protes- 
tant Epiiscopulian  clergyman,  poet,  and  philan- 
thropist; b.  in  Philadelphia  Sept.  16,  1796;  d.  in 
Hew  York  Apr.  8,  1877.  His  great-grandfather  was 
Beniy  Melehior  Muhlenlierg,  his  grandfather  Fred- 
erick Augustus  Muhlcnbeig,  and  his  father  Henry 
William  Muhlenberg,  and  he  was  baptized  in  the 
Luthemit  communion,  but  while  a  little  boy  made 
ebcoce  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  He  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1814, 
and  at  once  entered  on  his  theological  studies 
under  Bishop  White,  by  whom  he  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1S17,  and  whose  assistant  he  become  in 
Christ  Church.  On  tiis  ordination  as  priest,  1820, 
be  accepted  a  call  to  the  rectorship  of  St.  James', 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  where  he  remainiKl  six  years,  and 
where  he  did  much  toward  the  advancement  of 
public  education.  He  occupied  lumself  also  at  this 
time  in  church  hymnody;  wrote  a  Plea  for  Chrit- 
Non  HynmM,  that  was  circulated  at  the  special  Gen- 
cnl  Convention  of  1821.  and  which,  with  other 
measures,  resulted  in  1826  in  the  adoption  of  a 
collection  of  hymns  prepared  by  a  committee  of 
which  he  was  the  chief  worker.  His  own  well-known 
bymn,  "  I  would  not  live  alway,"  was  written  in 
Lancaster  in  1824,  and  first  printed  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Epiacopal  Recorder,  in  J826.  He  declared 
that  a  myth  had  grown  up  about  bis  famous  hymn 
and  tiiat  it  was  not  written  under  the  depression 
of  a  ruptured  engagement  of  marriage.  But,  con- 
Tiooed  that  it  was  too  gloomy,  he  worked  it  over 
and  tfaua  enlarged  and  "  evangelixed  "  it  (cf.  the 
publication  mentioned  below). 

Be  championed  the  Christianizing  of  education. 
the  union,  in  some  practical  form,  of  the  Evangel- 
ical bodies  of  Christendom,  and  Christian  brother- 
bood  as  exemplifying  itself  in  institutions  of  charity 
Bikj  beneficence  for  the  poor  and  oppressed.  On 
kaving  Lancaster  in  1826.  he  liecanie  rector  of  St, 
Geoii^'a,  Flushing,  L,  I.,  N.  Y.,  and  there  opened 
a  school  in  1828,  when  he  relinquished  his  charge. 
In  I83S  he  joined  the  school  to  St.  Paul's  College,  of 
which  he  was  rector  till  1846,  when  he  entered  on 
tbe  pastorate  of  the  Free  Church  of  the  Holy  Com- 
nunioa.  New  York,  the  building  of  which  was 


erected  by  his  slater,  Mrs.  Mary  A,  Rogers.  He  was 
the  originator  of  numerous  important  movements  in 
the  Episcopal  Church  (see  Deaconess,  111.,  2,  d.  S 
2),  and  the  methods  he  employed  in  his  schools  be- 
came most  popular,  being  widely  applied  in  other 
institutions.  It  was  during  bb  ministry  in  this 
church  that  he  enunciated  moat  cmpbaticully  those 
"  Evangelical  Catholic  "  principles  which  he  believed 
to  be  the  true  theory  of  the  Christian  Church,  and 
which  are  signally  expressed  in  The  Muhlenberg 
Memorial  (cf .  Evangeliad  Catholic  Papers,  New  York, 
1875).  His  grandest  exemplifications  of  Christian 
brotherhood  are  the  institutions  of  St.  Luke's  Hos- 
pital, New  York,  opened  in  1859,  with  himself  as  ilit 
first  pastor  and  superintendent;  and  the  Church 
Village  of  St.  Johniand  on  Long  Island,  incorporated 
in  1870.  "  The  incarnation  was  the  central  idea  of 
his  theology  and  the  inspiration  of  his  Christian  life 
—brotherhood  vn  Christ,  brotherhood  through 
Christ."  He  never  married,  and,  though  bom  to 
affluence,  did  not  leave  money  enough  for  his  funeral- 
He  died  in  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  and  was  buried  at 
St.  Johniand.  His  works  embrace  /  would  not  tivt 
alv.'ay,  am!  Other  Pieces  (New  York,  1859;  reissued 
with  The  Story  o/the  Hymn,  and  a  Brief  Accoura  of 
St.  Johniarul,  1871);  Emngeiical  Sixterhoodg;  in 
Two  IjetlcrB  to  a  Friend  (1867);  Chritl  and  the  Bihh; 
not  the  BibU  and  Christ  (1869);  and  his  Evangelical 
Catholic  Papers;  Comjrilcd  bg  Anne  Ayree  (1875). 
Biduookaprt:  BiagiBph[»  liave  been  written  by  E.  Hor- 
wood  and  a.  D.  Wild«.  Npw  Yotk,  1877;  A.  Ayre»,  ib. 
I3.S0.  new  ed..  I8fl4  (the  standard):  and  W.  W.  Newton, 
Bo9lan.  1H90.  Coosull  aUo  E,  A.  Washburn.  Sermoiu  in 
Mtmorial  of  W.  A.  Mahlabrrs.  New  York.  1S77. 

UUIR,  PEARSOn  M'ADAM:  Church  of  Scot^ 
land;  b.  at  CreeCown  (:j2  m.  s.w.  of  Dumfries), 
Kirkcudbrightshire,  Jan.  26,  1840.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  after  which  he 
was  minister  at  Catrine,  Ayrshire  (1870-72),  Pol- 
mont,  Stiriingshire  (1872-80),  Momingside,  Edin- 
burgh (1880-06),  and  Glasgow  Cathedral  (since 
1896);  also  secretary  of  the  Church  Ser\'ice  Society 
(1888-1907).  By  appointment  of  the  General  As- 
sembly he  was  lecturer  on  pastoral  theology  in  the 
universities  of  St.  Andrews,  Aberdeen,  Glasgow,  and 
Edinbuigh  in  1895-97  and  1902-06.  He  has  written 
Samuel  Rutherford  (St.  Giles  Lectures  on  Scottish 
Divines;  Edinburgh,  1882);  The  Church  o/ Sroi- 
tand;  A  Sketch  of  its  Hiilory  {IHOO);  Religious  Wri- 
ters of  England  (1901);  and  Modem  S-ubstUvteii  for 
CArisficniiy  (Baird  lecture;  1909);  and  contribute 
the  section  on  the  monuments  and  inscriptions  in 
GlasKow  Cathedral  to  G.  E.  Todd's  Book  of  Glasgow 
CatheilrnI,  1898), 

KULBERG,  JOHANNES:  Dominican  monk  and 
anticipator  of  the  Reformation;  b.  at  Klein-Basel 
in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  centuty;  d.  in  Maul- 
bronn  in  1414,  He  was  the  son  of  a  cobbler  and  de- 
voted himself  up  to  his  twentieth  year  to  his  father's 
handicraft.  He  then  first  attended  school  and  soon 
afterward  entered  the  Dominican  order.  With  fer- 
vent zeal  he  part:icipated  in  the  efforts  for  the 
reformation  of  his  order  and  won  many  cloisters  for 
the  reform  movement,  especially  in  South  Germany. 
He  soon  became  one  of  the  most  successful  and 
esteemed  public  speakers.     From  1400  he  began, 
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in  Basel,  the  struggle  against  the  Beghards  and 
Beguinea  (q.v.),  who  found  eattieat  defenders  in  the 
Franciscotia.  From  1405  to  1411,  he  sojourneti  in 
ItJily,  and  remained,  after  the  Couneil  of  Piaa,  under 
the  obedience  of  Gregory  XII.  When  he  returned 
to  Baae!  in  1411,  be  sharply  assailed  tlie  moral 
Bbortcominga  of  the  clergy  in  his  sermons  and,  in 
&  prophetic  vein,  announced  to  them  a,  great  judg- 
ment. Driven  from  Boael  as  a  Echismatic  and  here- 
tic, he  died,  widely  revered  as  a  god-sent  prophet. 
Among  hia  works,  the  controversial  writinga  against 
the  Beguinea  are  noteworthy;  these  have  been  pub- 
lished in  part  by  Haupt  {ZKG,  x.  611  eqi].,  18U6; 
cf.  J.  L.  von  Moaheim,  De  Brghardis,  pp.  554  sq<|., 
Leipaic,  1790).  H.  Haupt. 

Bikuoohapiit:  C.  WuratiBen,  Bauter  ChTonick,  pp.  201- 
220.  BbmI.  ISHO:  P.  Ocha.  Oaxhichtt  d^  Slodt  .  .  .  HiuW. 
iii.  2e-3S,  ib.  ISIS;  J.  F.  HauU.  Of^KhichU:  d>r  Uniivrn- 
Ul  Hriddben.  I.  240-241.  ii.  364  iqq..  Mannheim.  1802- 
ISH;  K.  Schider.  UaoiMn-  JohanHa  Nidcr,  pp.  1.1.  104 
Ettq.,  Mnini.  IftSS:  Kcichert,  in  RfmucHe  Quartatichrifl 
fllT  AUrHumaiundc.  liv  (1900),  84,  95.  Iv  (ItWl).  128- 
129,  139.  148. 

UTTLE:  The  hybrid  of  the  aas  and  the  mare, 
!n  contrusl  with  the  hinny,  the  offspring  of  the 
etallion  and  the  she-ass.  The  mule,  on  account  of 
its  sure-foatednesa,  is  more  serviceable  than  the 
horae  in  mountainous  regions,  though  inferior  both 
in  Eise  and  strength.  Mules  are  mentioned  in  the 
£gyptian  and  Assyrian  records,  as  well  as  in  Homer. 
According  to  the  latter,  they  were  derived  princi- 
pally from  Myaia  and  Paphlagonia  (Iliad,  xxiv.). 
The  Hebrews  obtained  these  animals  from  Togar- 
mah  (Armenia),  which  was  rich  in  horaes,  through 
the  Phenlciana  (Ezelt.  xxvii.  14).  They  were  also 
imported  into  Assyria.  Among  the  Hebrews  they 
ore  first  named  in  David's  time  as  saddle  animals 
of  the  kings  and  princes  (II  Sam.  xiii.  30;  1  Kings 
i.  ai),  and  as  beasts  of  burden  (I  Chron.  sii.  40). 
It  is  evident  that  at  this  period  they  were  some- 
what rare;  only  later  did  their  use  become  more 
general  (I  Kings  iviii.  5;  Zech.  xiv.  15).  They  were 
sent  to  Solomon  as  tribute  from  conquered  peoples 
(I  Kings  X.  25;  II  Chron.  ix.  24).  Whether  the 
Hebrews  themselves  raised  these  animals  in  ancient 
times  is  not  known;  in  the  loter  legislaUon  (I^ev. 
xix.  19)  this  is  forbidden.  The  law  was,  however, 
evaded  by  breeding  the  animaJa  outside  the  land. 
Bennscherib  carried  off  a  great  number  of  mules, 
BBses,  and  horses  a^  booty  (according  to  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  famous  cylinder  of  this  king,  iii.  18  aqq.) ; 
the  returning  exiles  brought  back  a  conuderahle 
number  of  mules  \^-ith  them,  although  the  number 
of  horses  was  three  times  as  great  (Ezra  ii.  G6;  Nch. 
vii.  6S).  I.  Benzinoer. 

BlDuooBAPHv:  V.  Roha,  KuUurpflamfn  unit  Hautlhiere. 
nt,  O.  Schroddr,  Berlin,  ISOZ:  F.  ViKoumux,  Dtettonmtre 
dt  la  Bible,  fnnc.  nvlll..  coin.  13^10-1338.  Paris,  1906; 
DB.  iii.  tse-,  EB,  iii.  3224-25;  JE.  ii.  105. 

VULFORD,  ELISHA:  Episcopalian;  b.  at 
Montrose,  Susquehanna  (bounty.  Pa.,  Nov.  19,  1833; 
d.  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Dec.  9,  1885.  He  grad- 
uated  from  Yale  College  1855;  studied  theology 
at  Union  Tlieoiogical  Seminary,  New  York,  at 
Andover,  Mass.,  und  in  Hi.lle  and  Heidelberg,  Ger- 
many; was  ordained  deacon  1859,  and  priest  1862; 
had  charges  ut  Darien,  Conn,  1861;   South  Orange, 


N.  J.,  1861-64;  Friendaville,  Peim.,  1877-81.  From 
1861  to  1877  he  resided  without  charge  at  Mont- 
rose, Pa.;  after  I8S1  he  lived  at  Cambridge,  where 
he  lectured  on  apoli^etica  in  the  Episcopal  Diviniiy 
School.  Dr.  Mulford  was  in  sympathy  with  the 
theological  sentiment*  expressed  by  the  school  of 
Coleridge  and  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  and  stood 
for  the  union  of  the  utmost  liberty  of  philoaophic 
thought  in  the  treatment  of  Christian  dogmas.  He 
was  also  under  the  influence  of  Richard  Kothe,  and 
was  in  accord  with  the  realism  of  HegcI.  Ue  nTOte 
The  Nation,  the  Foundation  of  Civil  Order  and  Pa- 
lUirtd  Life  in  the  Untied  SlaUt  (New  York,  1870,  and 
often);  and  Tlie  Republic  of  God,  an  Imtiluit  of 
Theology  (Boston,  I8S1,  and  often). 

MULLENS,  JOSEPH:  English  Congregational' 
ist  missionary;  b.  in  London  Sept.  2,  1820;  d.  at 
Chocombe,  near  Mpwapwa  (200  m.  w.  of  Zanzibar), 
German  East  Africa,  July  10,  1879.  He  graduated 
from  I^ndon  t'niversity  in  1841;  in  1842  he  offered 
himself  to  ttie  London  Miaaionoiy  Society,  and,  after 
beint;  ordained,  soiled  for  India,  where  he  began 
woiii  at  Showanipore,  and  was  pastor  of  the  native 
church  there,  1840-58.  While  there  he  gathered 
atatistics  of  the  missiooa  in  India  and  Ceylon.  Re- 
turning to  Englaiid  in  1S5S,  he  was  prominent  as 
secretary  of  the  Liverpool  Missionary  Conference 
in  1860;  in  1865  he  became  joint  foreign  secretary 
and  in  1868  sole  foreign  secretary  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society;  in  1870  he  was  present  a(  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missiona;  and  he  spent  the 
year  of  1873  in  a  visit  to  Madaga-scar  in  the  interest 
of  misaionaty  work.  He  was  active  in  securing  the 
convention  of  the  Mildinuy  Couferencc,  London, 
1878.  Hia  last  great  desire  was  to  establish  on  a 
permanent  basis  the  miaaions  of  the  London  Society 
in  Ujiji,  Africa,  and  in  this  interest  he  accompanied 
several  missionaries  to  Africa.  Starting  from  Zan- 
zibar he  got  no  farther  than  Mpwapwa.  His  states- 
manlike and  udmitiistrativc  abilities  enabled  him  to 
perform  wonders  for  the  efficiency  of  the  Londoo 
Missionary  Society.  Hia  writinga  embrace  FcJn:t- 
lism,  Brahminijtm,  and  Ckrialianit!/  Esamin^l  and 
Compared.  A  Prize  Eaay  (Calcutta,  1852);  Mit- 
»ion»  in  South  India  Visited  and  Dexribcd  (London, 
1854);  The  Religimta  Aepai*  of  Hindu  PhOoaophy 
Staled  and  DiscuKscd.  A  Prixe  Ettay  (I860);  A 
Brief  fieiTcto  o/  Ten  I'cara'  Miswrnary  Labor  in 
India  between  185S  and  !8Gt.  Prepared  from  Loral 
Rt]iorta  and  Original  Letter»  (1863);  London  and 
Catculta  Compared  in  their  Heathenism,  their  Priri- 
leges  and  their  Pronprcts  il86S);  and  Twelve  Months 
In  Madagascar  (IST5). 

BiBuooHAPnr:   O^fl,  «hi.  2Ta-277;    London  MiimoTiaTV 
Sociity  ChnmicU,  Oat.,  1S7S. 

MULLINS,  EDGAR  TOUHG:  BapUst;  b.  in 
Franklin  Co.,  Mies.,  Jan.  5,  1860.  He  received  his 
education  at  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege of  Texas  (1876-79),  the  Southern  Baptist  Theo- 
logical Seminary  (graduated  1SS5),  and  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.;  was  pastor  at 
Hnrrodsburg,  Ky.  (1885-S8),  ot  the  Lee  Street  Bap- 
tist Church,  Baltimore  (1888-95);  corresponding 
sccrotaiy  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Board  of  the  South- 
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em  Baptist  Convenlion  (1895-!)6);  pastor  of  the 
First  Church,  Newlon,  Mass.  (18116-99);  has  been 
preadent  of  the  Southcni  Baptist  Theological  Scni- 
inary  and  professor  of  theology  since  lUiyj;  and  is 
president  of  the  Baptist  Young  People's  Union  of 
America.  He  is  the  author  of  Why  is  ChrUtianxty 
True  f  (Chicago,  1905);  ^nd  Axioms  of  Religion:  a 
New  Iiderprttatian  of  the  Baptitl  Faith  (Philadelphia, 
1908). 
miLOT,  mfl"io',  RERE,  MULOTISTS.  Sec  Holy 

GHOVT,  OkOEBS  and  CONGHEOATIOSB  OF  TUB,   II,  2. 

MUHGER,  THEODORE  THORNTOtT:  Cod- 
gregatiooaliat;  b.  at  Baiubridge,  N.  Y.,  Mar,  5, 
1S30;  d.  at  New  Haven  Jan.  11,  llHO.  He  was 
RTjduated  from  Yale  College  (A.B.,  IH.'il)  and  Y'ale 
Divinity  School  (1855),  after  which  he  held  pastor- 
ates at  Dorchester,  Mass.  (1856-60),  Haverhill, 
Maaa.  (1862-70).  Lawrence,  Mass.  (1870-75),  San 
Jorf,  Gal.  (1875-76),  North  Adams,  Mass.  (187(1- 
1885),  and  the  United  Church,  New  Haven,  Conn, 
(after  1885;  after  1891  pastorenieritus).  He  wrote: 
On  U>e  ThnahtAl  (Boston,  1881);  The  Frtalom  o/ 
Faith  (1883);  Lamps  ami  Paths  (1885);  The  Appeal 
U>  Life  (1887);  Character  through  Inspiration  (New 
York,  1897);  Horace  BuihneU,  Preacher  an/i  Theo- 
logian (Boatoc,  1899) ;  and  Esaayafor  the  Day  (1904). 

inntGO,  SAIHT,    See  Kentiqehn,  Saint. 

MUnHU,  SAIHT.     See  Fintan,  Saint. 

MnRATOBI,  mfl"ra"lA'rI,  LUDOVICO  AHTO- 
KIO:  Italian  Koman  Catholic  historian;  b.  at  Vig- 
nola  (SO  m.  n.n.w.  of  Florence)  Oct.  21,  1672;  d. 
St  Modeoa  Jan.  23,  1750.  He  studied  theology, 
philceopby,  and  bw  at  Modena,  and  in  1695  was  at- 
tarhed  to  the  Ambroaian  Library  at  Milan,  In  1700 
be  w&a  recalled  to  Modena  as  archivist  and  libra- 
rian, vhere  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  being 
also  provost  of  Santa  Maria  delta  Pomposa.  The 
TCBults  of  his  activity  at  Milan  were  his  Aneedola  ex 
Ainhronani£  bihiiotheca  codicihug  (4  vols,,  Milan  and 
Padua,  1697-1713)  and  Aneedola  Grarca  (Padua, 
1709).  Here  he  discovered  the  famous  Muraiorian 
Canon  (q.v.).  The  controversy  which  broke  out  in 
1708  between  tie  emperor  and  the  pope  over  the 
■late  and  territory  of  Comacchio,  in  which  Muratori 
was  called  to  defend  the  house  of  Este  against  the 
papal  ctaitns,  led  to  his  first  great  hislorical  work, 
the  AntiehM  EsUnsi  ed  Italiane  (2  vols.,  Modenu, 
1717-40).  He  then  proceeded  to  an  exhaustive 
collection  of  malarial  for  a  history  of  Italy  from 
the  fifth  to  the  sixteenth  century.  The  results  were 
his  Rerum  Halicarum  scriptorea  ob  anno  BOO-ISOO 
(28  vols.,  Milan,  1723-51),  supplemented  by  his 
Antiquitalea  Ilaiicm  medii  arvi  (6  vols.,  1738-42; 
Italian  transl.  by  the  author,  Ditserloiioni  sopra 
U  aiitichild  iuUiane,  3  vols.,  1751)  and  his  Noaus 
thevjunu  vettrum  inscriplionum  (4  vols.,  1739-43). 
The  material  thus  obtained  was  summarized  in  a 
simple  description  of  facts  in  rigid  chronological 
order  from  the  b^jmung  of  the  Christian  era  to 
1749,  the  work  being  entitled  Annali  d'llaiia  (12 
volsi.,  1744-49).  Here,  too,  belongs  his  lAturgia 
Bomrma  veliis  tria  sacramenlaria  eompUcUm  (1748). 

The  remaining  worice  of  Muratori,  many  of  them 
under  paeudonyms,  were  devoted  eitlier  to  literature, 


philosophy,  jurisprudence,  or  theology.  To  the 
lirst  class  belong  his  Ddla  perfettn  poesia  italiana 
(2  vols,,  1706)  anil  HrjUsfdoni  sopra  il  buon  gusto 
iiUomo  le  scienzc  e  le  arli  (1708);  to  the  second  hia 
Ddla  CariiA  cnntiana  (1723),  FUoaoJia  morale  es- 
posta  (1735),  DcUe  forte  dcU'intendimenla  umano 
(1745),  and  Delia  form  ddla  fantasia  (1745);  and 
to  the  third  his  Govemo  ddla  peste  politico,  viedico 
ed  eccUniaalico  (1714),  DefMi  delta  giurisprvdema 
(1741),  and  Delia  jndtbliea  fdidtA  (1749).  His  the- 
ological writings  roused  much  controversy,  espe- 
cially by  his  attacks  on  the  Jesuit  favoring  of  vows 
in  Sicily  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  even  at  the  risk  of  Ufe,  and  by  his 
criticisms  of  certain  ecclesiastical  proceedings,  par- 
ticularly the  excessive  honor  of  the  saints  and  the 
great  number  of  holidays.  To  this  class  belong  his 
De  i-ngeniorum  maieratione  in  rdigionis  negotio 
(Paris,  1714;  under  the  pseudonym  of  Lamindo 
Fritanio) ;  De  mperstitione  vitanda  sire  ceTisura  voli 
sanguinaHi  (1740;  under  the  pseudonym  of  An- 
tonius  Lampridius);  the  pseudonymous  Ferdinand* 
Valdesii  epistolm  (17411),  and  Delia  regolata  divo- 
zioTie  lie'  crisliani  (1747;  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Lamindo  Pritanio).  The  latter  class  of  writings 
exposed  Muratori  to  the  attacks  of  his  enemies  and 
rivals.  Muratori 's  voluminous  correspondence, 
hitherto  either  scattered  in  various  publications  or 
still  only  in  manuscript,  was  edited  by  M,  Campori 
in  his  Epistolario  di  L.  A.  Muratori  (Modena,  IMIl 

Sqq,).  (G.  LArBMANNf.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Aconuota  of  bis  lid!  wore  written  by  G,  F, 
Uoli  Muratori.  Naples,  17Ui;  and  by  A.  Fabroniuii,  id 
Vitm  ItaloTom.  I,  89-391,  18  vols,,  Pisa,  1778-99.  Con- 
sult furthers  A,  von  Reumont.  BrUraot  lur  tfoJienucAcn 
GtKliKhu,  Hi.  216-270.  a  vols,,  Bcriin.  18S3-S7;  M.  lan- 
dau, Ottchiclilc  drr  italirnitchrn  LiltrralKr,  Berlin,  1899. 

MURATORIAH,  mu'rQ'to'ri-on,  CAHDH. 
T,  DnFription.  nnupvii  sad  Aeta  (I  1). 

II.  Place,  Uatc,  and  Author-  Pnuline  Eyiall™  ()  2). 

.hip.  Other  Writings  (i  3). 

m.  CantcDta.  IV.  Ruling  Ideas. 

I.  Description:  The  Muratorion  Canon  is  an  early 
manuscript  fragment  of  importance  for  the  history 
of  the  New-Testament  canon.  The  manuscript  upon 
which  until  lately  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  this 
canon  rested  entirely  and  still  rests  almost  wholly 
is  a  miscellany  carelessly  put  together,  beginning 
with  an  excerpt  from  Eucherius.  [This  was  dis- 
covered by  Muratori  in  the  Ambrasian  Library  at 
Milan,  and  published  by  him  in  Antiquilates  Italicie, 
Milan,  1740.]  What  immediately  preceded  the 
Canon  is  unknown,  as  seven  quaternions  just  be- 
fore its  abrupt  opening  are  lost.  After  it  comes,  on 
the  same  leaf,  a  part  of  Ambrose  on  Abraham, 
which  is  immediately  repeated.  This  proceeding, 
together  with  the  notable  variations  between  the 
two  copies,  sufficiently  indicates  the  careleaanese  ot 
the  copyist,  and  shows  that  the  frequent  ortho- 
graphical mistakes  are  his  and  not  those  of  the 
original  author.  Tliis  is  shown  even  more  clearly 
by  the  recent  discovery  of  some  bits  of  the  Mura- 
torian  Canon  in  four  eleventh-  or  twelftb-eentury 
I^atin  manuscripts  of  Paul's  epistles  at  Monte  Caa- 
aino.  The  compiler  of  the  prologue  in  which  these 
occur  can  not  have  used  the  Milan  oianuscript,  aa  la 
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shown  by  many  details;  and  the  fact  that  he  worked 
from  an  independent  somve  not  only  demonstrates 
that  the  poor  Latin  of  the  Milan  text  is  not  that  of 
the  original  author,  but  increases  confidence  in 
the  substantial  fidelity  of  the  text  as  we  have  it. 
i^ut  even  after  a  collation  of  the  newly  found  ex- 
tracts, there  are  still  questions  which  can  be  solved 
only  by  conjecture.  The  most  important  of  the 
hypotheses  naturaUy  formed  is  that  the  fragment 
is  a  translation  of  a  Greek  original.  This  was  early 
suggested  by  Muratori  and  S.  de  Magistris,  both  of 
whom  assigned  its  original  composition  to  a  Greek- 
writing  author — the  former  to  Caius  of  Rome  and 
the  latter  to  Papias;  and  the  theory,  supported  in 
recent  days  by  Hofmann,  Tregelles,  Westcott, 
Salmon,  and  Kuhn,  is  now  the  prevalent  though  not 
the  universal  one. 

n.  Place,  Date,  and  Authorship:  The  designa- 
tion of  Rome  not  only  as  urba  Roma  in  1.  76  but  as 
urb9  alone  in  1.  38  indicates  a  western  origin;  and 
so  (ajBsuming  the  substantial  completeness  of  the 
text)  does  the  fact  that  James  and  Hebrews  are 
not  even  mentioned.  The  circumstantial  solem- 
nity with  which  the  position  of  Pius  at  the  time  of 
the  writing  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  is  described 
is  intelligible  only  if  the  author  was  writing,  not 
indeed  in  Rome  for  Romans,  but  in  or  for  a  western 
church  in  some  way  connected  with  Rome.  The 
date  rests  largely  on  the  sentence  already  referred 
to  (73  sqq.) :  "  The  Pastor  [i.e.  Shepherd],  more- 
over, did  Hermas  write  very  recently  in  our  times 
in  the  city  of  Rome,  while  his  brother  bishop  Pius 
sat  in  the  chair  of  the  church  of  Rome  "  (ANF, 
V.  604).  If  the  words  "  very  recently,"  by  con- 
trast with  the  epoch  of  the  prophets  and  apostles, 
would  allow  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time  be- 
tween the  wTiting  of  the  Shepherd  and  that  of  this 
document,  **  in  our  times "  is  conclusive  for  the 
birth  of  the  author  before  the  death  of  Pius 
(not  later  than  Easter,  154).  The  author  took 
a  lively  personal  interest  in  the  position  of  the 
Shepherd  in  public  worship;  and  this  was  not  a 
question  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  but  one 
vigorously  discussed  in  the  west  about  200.  The 
earlier  date  assigned  by  some,  about  170  or  180,  is 
improbable,  if  only  because  the  writer  speaks  as 
a  member  of  the  Catholic  Church  which  has  defi- 
nitely cast  out  not  merely  the  parties  of  Valen- 
tinus,  Basilides,  and  Marcion,  but  Montanism  as 
well;  and  this  was  first  true  in  Rome  about  195, 
in  Carthage  not  till  after  203.  The  apologetic  tone 
in  which  he  speaks  of  John's  Gospel  and  epistles 
implies  that  he  was  aware  of  the  attacks  made 
upon  the  Johannine  writings  by  the  Alogi,  while 
he  seems  to  know  nothing  of  that  of  Caius,  directed 
against  the  Apocalypse  alone.  This  question  and 
that  of  the  relation  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  to 
the  canon  were  closely  connected  with  the  Mon- 
tanist  movement  and  the  discussion  stirred  up  by 
it  in  regard  to  discipline  and  to  the  place  of  proph- 
ecy in  the  Church.  If  the  document  was  written 
within  the  region  of  Roman  influence,  it  can  scarcely 
have  been  written  before  200-210.  This  excludes 
several  suggested  names  for  the  author,  such  as 
Papias  and  Hegesippus.  Caius  is  excluded  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  Apoca- 


I3rp8e,  which  is  mentioned  with  reverence  in  the 
Fragment  as  a  work  of  the  apostle.  More  plausi- 
ble than  this  is  lightfoot's  suggestion  of  Hippolytus; 
but  against.it  are  (1)  the  author's  total  silence  as 
to  Hebrews,  in  which  Hippolytus  was  much  in- 
terested; (2)  the  opinion  that  the  Apocalypse  was 
written  before  the  Pauline  epistles,  while  Hippo- 
lytus apparently  held,  as  did  Irensus,  that  it  was 
written  under  Domitian;  and  (3)  the  educatiao 
possessed  by  the  author,  which  is  not  that  of  Hip- 
polytus. For  the  present,  then,  all  that  can  be 
said  is  that  a  member  of  the  Roman  church,  or  of 
some  Catholic  community  not  far  from  Rome,  wrote 
in  Greek  about  200-210  a  eynopsis  of  the  writings 
recognized  as  belonging  to  the  New  Testament  in 
his  part  of  the  Church.  As  the  beginning  of  the 
Milan  manuscript  is  missing,  it  is  not  known  what 
sort  of  a  woric  that  was  from  which  the  compiler 
took  what  exists,  or  whether  a  similar  survey  of 
the  Old  Testament  preceded  it.  To  judge  from 
internal  evidence,  the  Latin  version  can  hardly  have 
been  made  before  350,  possibly  not  till  the  fourth 
century. 

IIL  Contents:  This  document  is  not  a  canon  in 
the  original  sense  of  the  word,  a  mere  catalogue 
of  titles,  but  is  a  survey  of  the  entire  New  Testament, 
with  historical  information  and  theological  reflec- 
tions api)ended. 

Although  the  description  of  only  the  third  and 

fourth  Gospels  is  complete  and  only  a  line  of  what 

went  before  has  been  preserved,  it  is 

X.  Gospels  generally  admitted  that  Matthew  and 

and  Acts.    Mark  had  been  discussed.  Of  uncanoni- 
cal  gospels,  such  as  were  mentioned  by 
Irenaeus  and  Origen  in  similar  contexts,  nothing  is 
heard.    The  exclusive  validity  of  our  fourOoe^ds 
for  the  author  and  his  environment  is  perfectly 
apparent.    The  apologetic  way,  however,  in  which 
he  speaks  of  the  agreement  of  these  four  in  all  es- 
sentials, and  the  fact  that  this  comes  immediately 
after  the  account  of  the  origin  of  the  fourth  and  is 
followed  at  once  by  a  defense  of  John's  assertioD 
of  his  own  credibility  in  I  John  i.  1-4,  show  that 
this  whole  passage  is  a  reply  to  the  position  of  the 
Alogi  towutl  the  Johannine  writings.     Both  here 
and  in  what  is  said  about  Marie  and  Luke,  the  rela- 
tion of  the  evangelist  to  the  facts  he  relates  is  em- 
phasized.    If  the  word  beginning  the  first  line  is 
completed  in  the  most  probable  way,  the  author 
says  that  Marie  was  not  an  eye-witness  of  all  to 
which  he  testifies,  but  wrote  his  Gospel  on  the  tes- 
timony of  one  or  more  who  were,  though  some  of  the 
facts  had  come  within  his  own  experience.    Of 
Luke  it  is  said  without  qualification  that  he  was 
not  an  eye-witness  but  dependent  like  any  other 
historical  writer  on  his  investigations.    Outside  of 
his  designation  as  a  physician  from  Col.  iv.  14,  all 
that  is  said  of  him  seems  to  be  taken  from  the  in- 
troduction to  his  Crospel.    A  brief  but  graphic  de- 
scription of  the  origin  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  given 
in  lines  9^-16,  intelligible  only  as  an  excerpt  from  a 
longer  account,  and  probably  to  be  traced  back  to 
the  Gnostic  Leucius.     In  lines  34-39  the  author 
goes  on  to  the  Acts,  mentioning  for  the  first  time  the 
address  to  Theophilus,  but  quoting  it  from  Luke, 
not  from  Acts.    The  inference  that  Luke  meant 
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to  assert  his  own  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts 
recUls  that  the  version  of  the  Acts  prevalent  in  the 
wesi  until  the  time  of  Jerome  had  the  first  personal 
proLOun  from  xi.  27  on,  instead  of  from  xvi.  10; 
this  favored  the  exaggerated  idea,  met  in  Irenceus 
and  elsewhere,  that  Luke  narrated  in  the  Acts  only 
what  he  had  himself  been  concerned  in.  This 
woulc  explain  the  now  generally  accepted  reading 
of  lines  37,  38,  according  to  which  Luke  accounts  for 
closing  his  narrative  before  the  martyrdom  of 
Peter  and  the  departure  of  Paul  from  Rome  on  his 
Spanish  journey,  both  of  which  events  occurred, 
according  to  the  author,  before  the  writing  of  the 
Acts. 

The  Pauline  epistles  are  treated  (lines  39-68)  in 
the  following  order  of  those  addressed  to  churches: 
I  and  II  Cor.,  Eph.,  Phil.,  Col.,  Gal., 
2.  Psanline  I   and   II    Thess.,  Rom.    This  order 
Epirtlef.     the  author  considers  to  represent  that 
of   their  composition;    its   beginning 
and  end  are  nearly  those  of  Tertullian's  list,  and 
there  may  be  indications  of  the  same  order  both 
in  Clen^Dt  of  Rome  and  in  the  East.    After  dis- 
cussing these  epistles,  addressed  (like  John's  ad- 
monitions in  Revelation)   to  seven  churches,   as 
typifying  or  symbolizing  the  universal  Church,  he 
proceeds  to  the  letters  addressed  to  individuals, 
asserting  their  reception  by  the  Catholic  Church. 
Then  he  mentions  two  epistles  written  in  the  name 
of  Paul  after  the  rise  of  the  heresy  of  Marcion,  those 
to  the  Laodiceans  and  the  Alexandrians.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  former,  which  is  found  in  many  Latin 
scriptural  manuscripts,  is  attested  by  Priscillian, 
Phiiaster,  and  Jerome,  by  a  Liber  de  divinia  acrip- 
turis,  wrongly  ascribed  to  Augustine,  yet  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  by  some  ancient  prologues  to  the 
Pauline  epistles;    in  the  Blast  the  evidence  for  it 
runs  from  370  to  800.    That  its  composition  can  not 
be  dated  as  late  as  the  period  covered  by  these 
authors  and  dates  is  clear  enough;  it  is  out  of  the 
question  that  about  380,  when  the  proceeedings  for 
a  definite  settlement  of  the  canon  hiid  gone  far  both 
in  East  and  West,  a  new  Pauline  epistle  should 
have  found  its  way  into  the  Bible.    At  this  veiy 
time  Jerome  says  it  was   "  rejected  by  all  ";    and 
that  this  is  not  hyperbole  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
in  his  discussion  of  the  canon  Eusebius  never  once 
mentions  it.    Its  inclusion  in  some  western  Bibles 
of  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  can  only  be  the 
belated  influence  of  a  far-distant  past;    and  to 
such  a  past  belongs  the  protest  of  the  Fragment. 
It  is  also  now  generally  believed  that  an  apocry- 
phal epistle  of  John  which  is  first  cited  about  370 
by  Optatus  was  included  in  the  "  Acts  of  John  "  of 
Leucius,  written  160-70.     It  is  quite  possible  that 
like  this  and  III  Cor.  the  epistle  to  the  Laodiceans 
iindi  that  to  Hie  Alexandrians  (not  now  extant) 
lormed  part  of  widely  circulated  legends  of  the 
apostles  in  the  second  century. 

Under  the  head  of  other  writings  recognized  in 
tbe  Catholic  Church  (lines  68-73)  there  is  first  an 
Asertion  of  the  canonicity  of  Jude  and  two  epistles 
^  John.  There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to 
^ther  this  means  the  first  and  second  or  the 
Kcood  and  third.  It  is  probable,  according  to  the 
iQodem  reading  oi  the  text,  that  the  author  men- 


tions two  letters  designated  as  those  of  John  in 
their  traditional  titles,  without  deciding  the  ques- 
tion whether  John  really  wrote  them. 
3.  Other    These   can   only  be   the  second   and 
Writings,    third,    whose     writer    calls    himself 
merely  "  the  elder."    Having  already 
treated    the  first,    though   only    incidentally,    in 
connection  with   the    Fourth    Gospel,  and  there 
declared  his  imquestioning  belief  in  its  Johannine 
origin  (lines  26-^),  the  author  felt  able  here  to 
confine  himself  to  the  two  smaller  letters.     Next 
follows  a  remarkable  mention  of   the   **  Wisdom 
written  by  the  friends  of  Solomon  in  his  honor," 
which  is  rendered  more  intelligible  by  the  conjec- 
ture of  Tregelles  that  the  translator  had  before  him 
a  Greek  phrase  which  attributed  the  book  of  Wis- 
dom to  Philo,  according  to  a  wide-spread  western 
tradition,  and  made  hifpo  phUdn  out  of  hypo  Phil- 
Gnos,     The  book  was  naturaUy  mentioned  next  to 
the  epistles  of  John,  because  like  them  it  was  read 
in  the  Church  in  spite  of  the  incorrectness  or  doubt- 
fulness of  its  usual  title.    The  words  which  close 
this   section    are    not   susceptible   of    a   rational 
explanation  as  they  stand,    ''  We  receive  also  the 
Apocalypse  of  John  and  that  of  Peter  only,  although 
some  of  us  will  not  have  [them,  or,  the  latter]  read 
in  church"  [ANF.  v.  604].      Even  the  mention 
and  still  more  the  recognition  of  an  Apocalypse 
of  Peter  in  the  West  is  inconceivable  in  the  light 
of  the  fact  that  not  a  single  quotation  from  the 
oldest  western  writers  can  be  adduced  to  show  their 
knowledge  of  it;  and  it  is  equally  difficult  to  account 
for  the  failure  to  mention  at  least  I  Peter  in  a  work 
of  this  kind.    The  most  probable  hypothesis  is  that 
of  the  loss  of  a  few  words,  perhaps  of  a  line,  in  which 
I  Peter  and  the  Apocalypse  of  John  were  named  as 
received,  and    II  Peter  as    objected  to  by  some 
members  of  the  church.    The  Shepherd  of  Hennas 
is  discussed  in  lines  73-80,  with  the  assertion  that 
it  should  never  be  read  in  divine  service  on  a  foot- 
ing with  the  prophets  and  apostles,  while  the  duty 
of  reading  it  elsewhere  (presumably  in  small,  in- 
formal gatherings  or  in  catechetical  instruction) 
is   insisted   on.    The   subsequent   history   of   the 
Shepherd  corresponds  to  the  position  of  compro- 
mise here  adopted.    The  Fragment  closes  with  the 
rejection  of  certain  writings  which  are  in  use  among 
heretical  parties  (lines  81-85).     In  these  lines  the 
corruption  of  the  text  and  perhaps  the  defects  of 
the  translation  reach  their  height,  so  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  satisfactory  text  is  almost  hopeless. 
The  mention  of  Valentinus  is  intelligible,  for  his 
school  had  a  special  ''  True  Gospel  "  besides  the 
canonical  ones;  Basilides  also  gave  out  a  gospel  of 
his  own,  and  used  all  sorts  of  Apocryphal  writings. 
The  most  obscure  point  is  the  connection  of  the 
name  of  Marcion  with  ''  a  new  book  of  psalms." 

IV.  Ruling  Ideas:  The  tone  of  the  whole  treatise 
is  not  that  of  legislation  but  of  explanatory  state- 
ment of  an  established  condition  of  things,  with 
only  a  single  instance  of  difference  of  opinion 
among  members  of  the  Catholic  Church.  There 
is  no  difference  in  authority  between  the  Old  Tes- 
tament ("the  prophets")  and  the  New  ("the 
apostles  " ).  The  only  distinction  is  that  the  number 
of  the  former  class  is  fixed,  while  that  of  the  latter 
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ie  Btill  to  same  extent  open.  II  Peter  is  still  dis- 
euB»mi;  there  arc  apparently  Homc  in  the  churvh 
■who  reKanlitl  (he  epistles  to  the  Laodiecans  and 
Alex aiKlri ana  aH  on  a  fooling  with  the  othere;  and 
tbo  proceeiliiigB  iu  regard  to  the  Shepherd  had 
ehown  that  eome  had  been  inclined  ahorlly  before 
to  admit  it  into  the  category  ot  Scripture.  Apart 
from  tliesG  puinla,  however,  the  New  Testament  ia 
rq^ardcd  as  definitely  made  up  of  the  four  Goepele, 
the  Acts,  thirteen  epiatlca  of  Paul,  the  Apocolypw 
of  John,  pmliably  three  eptxtlca  of  his,  Jude,  and 
prolMibly  I  Ppler,  white  the  opposition  to  another 
of  Pcter'ti  urilings  was  not  yet  silenced.  The 
decision  in  regard  to  the  Shepherd  is  the  first  clearly 
proved  Btep  in  the  differentiation  between  the 
Holy  Scripturea  and  a  class  of  books  which  did 
not  Htaiid  on  the  same  plane,  thou(!h  they  were 
commended  as  edifying.  When,  how,  and  by  whom 
the  canon  as  he  received  it  was  est-nblished  the 
author  docs  not  say,  nor  does  ho  display  any  his- 
torical knowledfre  of  the  process  and  the  grounds 
on  which  the  decision  was  made.        (T.  Zahn.) 
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Gabktians  [iiKniust]  eirrumeision.  and  to  Ihe  Romans  on 
tho  order  of  Ibc  Scriptures,  intimalina  also  that  Christ  is  the 
chief  maltor  in  tbein— earh  of  which  it  ia  necmsary  For  us  to 
discuss,  seeing  that  the  blensed  Apostle  Paul  hinuielf,  foUow- 
loB  the  eiomple  of  bis  pmdeeeisor  John,  writes  lo  no  more 
than  seven  churehes  by  nnme  in  (ho  fallowing  order:  lo  (lie 
CorinthianB  (RtsI).  to  the  Bphesions  (second),  lo  the  Philip- 
inani  (thinl).  In  the  CoInisianB  (founb).  lo  the  Galatians 
{aftfal.  to  the ThrssBloniana  (sixth),  lo  the  Romans  (seventh). 
But  though  he  write*  twin:  for  the  sake  of  correction  to  the 


diiTused  throushout  the  whole  earth  is  shown  (T  i.e..  by  CU» 
sevenfold  writind;  and  John  also  in  Ibe  ApocalypH,  tboo^ 
he  writcH  lo  wven  chuiebes.  yet  ipeaki  lo  all.  But  [he 
wrote]  out  of  ofTection  and  lo^'c  one  to  Philemon,  and  oae 
to  Titus,  and  two  to  Timothy:  [and  these]  a  '  " 
in  the  honorable  esteem  '  -■  "■ 
lation  of  occiesiasticai  d 
(one)  to  the  Lsodioesos.  i 

in  Ihe  name  of  Paul  for  (. .       ... 

and  many  others  which  con  nut  be  received  into  the  C^urrh 
catholic,  for  it  is  not  fitting  that  gall  be  mingled  with  bo<H7. 

Further,  an  epistle  of  Jude  and  two  bearing  Ibe  ruune  of 
John  ore  counted  amooc  (be  Calhotie  (Epistles]  *:  sad 
Wisdom,  written  by  the  friends  of  Solomon  in  his  honor. 

We  receive  the  apocalypses  of  John  and  Petor  only,  which 

Hcrmos  wrote  the  Shepherd  in  the  eily  of  Rome  most  n- 
cenOy  In  our  own  times  while  his  brother  bishop.  Pius.  wH 
occupying  the  chair  of  the  chureh  of  Rome;  and  so  indnd 
it  ouibt  to  be  read;  but  that  it  be  made  public  to  the  peo' 
pie  in  the  church  or  [placed]  among  the  piopheu  (whou 
number  is  complete)  or  omODg  the  apostUfl  is  not  poisibia 

Of  Aninoui  (or  Valentinus)  or  Miltiades  we  leceiTB  nolh- 
log  at  all.  Tbeeo  also  who  wrote  tbe  arm  book  of  paalms 
for  MardoD.  together  wilh  Baailides  who  founded  the  Asiaa 

CataphiygianB  (t)  .  .  . 
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liguii  aarris,  i.  aw^l*,  Oxford.  1840 
pp.  818-HK;  C.  K.  Bunsen,  Analirta  w 
UI.  Iflniloa.  1854:  8.  B,  Trqtellos.  Canon  Jfuralanaiuib 
London.  ISSS;  A,  Reiffencheid.  in  SilitaieibtTieliU  Jir 
tt'iener  Akttdemie,  hiMoriaeft-^hiUtt^hitcJte  KUiat,  Ixvii 
(1871),  4eS  sqq.;  B.  P.  WeeteoCt.  CiwraJ  Sumy  »/ Mj 
HiH.  oflht  Canon,  pp.  S21  sqq..  London.  18S9:  A.  Baniaek, 
in  ZKO.  iii.  5g5-G99:  T.  Zahn.  Orxkicklt  dm  neulestamnrt- 
licim  KaaiHU,  ii.  1007.  LdpMC  1801;  E.  Prmschan.  ^iw 
Ifta,  pp.  ix.,  120-1S7.  Freiburg.  1803.  An  E^ng.  trawl,  is 
given  in  AVF.v.eOS-OM.  Thesubject  ia  treated  tnaUth* 
■  ....    ,TMta- 
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gives  also  tbo  text.  pp.  43-44  of  ech  ed.  of  his  Hi^onai 
/nJrodudwn  lo  .  .  .  lAe  iV.  T,.  London.  1SS2).  and  in  nuny 
of  the  treatiSMOn  the  early  (^urch.  Specially  worthy  of 
mention  are:  C.  A.  CrBiloor.  OttehicMt  da  nnilr^amrtit- 
lichen  Kanont,  ed.  Volkmor.  pp.  141-170,  341-363.  Berlin, 
1860:  F,  K.  Heew!,  J^os  fnumtorwelis  FTOameiO,  QicMen. 
1873;  Hilgenfeld  in  ZWT.  1872.  pp.  560-582.  1874,  pp. 
314-231.  1880,  pp.  114-121.  1881.  pp.  12B-170:  Hw 
naek,  in  ZriiKhrift  [ir  lathrntchi  ThoAogU  und  KiK*« 
IRT4,  pp.  274-2B8,  44G^t«M,  idem  in  ZKQ.  iii  (ISTV). 
31»M0S;  idem,  IMtnlut.  i.  040-047,  il.  1.  pp.  330-333 
ot  passim:  T.  Zahn.  ul  sup.,  ii.  1,  pp.  1-150;  G.  Kuhn. 
Dos  nuroEortscAiT  Fmgjnmt,  Zurich,  189iE;  H.  Ijetunann. 
Oas  muTt^ariVrhe  Froffmmt  und  die  jtunatcAianiichen  Pn^ 
lin/t  la  den  Eiianoflim,  Bonn,  1908. 

HURDOCK,  JAUES:  American  scholar;  b. 
inWestbrook.Conrt.,  Feb.  16,  1776;  d.  in  Columbua, 
Mies.,  Aug,  10,  1856.  He  was  graduated  from 
Yale  College,  1797;  entered  the  Congregational 
ministry;  was  pastor  in  Princeton,  Mass.,  1802-15; 
professor  of  ancient  languages  in  the  I'niveraty 
of  Vermont,  1815-19;  professor  of  sacreid  rhetoria 
and  ecclesiastical  history  in  Andover  Theologi(?al 
Seminary,  1819-28;  retired  to  New  Haven,  and 
from  then  till  his  death  devoted  himself  e.\clu- 
iivdy  to  the  study  oE  chureh  history,  orientalia, 
and  philosophy.  The  principal  fruits  of  this  learned 
leisure  are  a  translation  from  the  German  of  MQq- 
scher's  ElemeTds  of  Dogmaiic  Histmy  (New  Haven, 
1S30);  a  translation  from  the  Latin  of  Moshcim'* 
Inntitutes  of  Eedenastical  HUtory  (New  Havens 
1832) ;  a  translation  of  Mosheim's  ComnKntanea  ay- 
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en  ia  an  approiiiuatioa  ooty. 


intranslatabltf! 
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1><  Affairs  of  the  Chri^ians  before  the  Time  of  Con- 
aUatiine  the  Great  (2  vola..  New  York,  1851-52); 
Tte  New  Testament:  a  literal  Translatian  from  the 
.SjTiof  Peahiio  Versimt  (1852).  He  also  cdiUil,  with 
prehice  ood  notes,  Milnuin's  Jlitlonj  of  Chruiiianily 
(ISil),  and  wrote  The  Nature  of  the  Atonement 
(Ancover,  1823);  and  Sketches  of  Modem  Philoso- 
phy, fnpreiatty  amimg  the  Germana  (Hartford,  18-12}. 

HCRITER,  THOUAS:  GerniMi  Catholic  priest 
and  poet;  b.  at  Oberehnheim  (ISm.  a.w.  of  Strus- 
burg)  probably  Dec.  2'1,  1475;  d.  there  Aug.  23, 
1537.  He  entered  the  Franciscan  order  at  Stra»- 
burg  1490;  was  ordained  priest  in  14SM;  studied 
ibeolocy  at  Paris,  ktv  at  Freiburg,  and  philosophy, 
phUolt^y,  and  mathematics  at  Cracow,  1496-1500, 
halting  his  doctorate  some  lime  before  1509.  About 
1500  or  1501  Mumer  is  said  to  have  lived  at  Solo- 
thum  in  order  to  become  ramiliar  with  the  Swiss 
monasteries.  In  1502  he  returned  to  Straaburg. 
He  attempted  at  Cracow  and  other  places  to  teach 
logic  and  even  jurisprudence  bj  meana  of  charts, 
ChaHUudium  Logica  (Craeoiv,  1507)  and  Chartir- 
iudium  InstUute  Summarie  (1518).  In  1508  he 
was  at  Strosburg,  where  he  was  attacked  by  Ulrich 
Zo^us  on  account  of  his  humanistic  leanings. 
Mumer,  on  the  other  band,  maintained  that  the 
study  of  ancient  literature  was  not  incompatible 
witb  a  pious  and  chaste  life  and  that  contact  with 
Ibe  world  necessitated  classical  education  even  for 
clei^ymen.  In  his  Lwlus  Stwlentum  FTeSniryert- 
rium  (Frankfort,  1511)  he  taught  even  prosody  in 
a  figurative  manner.  His  greatest  renown  was  won 
by  his  satires,  in  which  he  was  thoroughly  at  home. 
In  1512  appeared  his  NamnbesehwUmng  and 
Sdtdmemunft,  the  former  at  Strosburg,  'he  .atter 
at  Frankfort,  The  NaireiAeschwdrtiiig  was  in- 
fluenced by  the  Narrtnschiff  of  Sebastian  Bract, 
but  its  originality  has  not  suffered  from  that  fact. 
The  Schetmetuunfl  is  the  Narrenbeeehw6rung  ab- 
breviated. In  both  poems  Murner  attacked  the 
deficiencies  and  frailties  of  all  classes,  the  gluttony 
«nd  rebelljoua  turn  of  the  peasants,  the  arrogance, 
tgcaem,  and  niggardlineiis  of  cilixens,  the  vanity 
of  women,  the  rapacity,  debauchery,  and  brutality 
of  the  nobility,  the  insubordination  and  ^oism  of 
the  imperial  princes,  but  especially  the  ignorance, 
levity,  unchostity,  avarice,  and  unscrupulousness 
of  the  clergy.  But  in  criticism  of  the  Church, 
Uumer  never  went  beyond  abuses  in  the  Church; 
its  constitution  and  doctrines  he  did  not  assail. 
Be  attacked  not  personalities  but  principles,  or 
ntber,  the  lack  of  them.  In  1514  appeared  his 
poem,  Ein  aniUchiig  grigtliche  Badenfahrt  and  in 
1515  Die  M-QiU  vtm  SehwymteUshcipti  vnd  Gredt 
ItiiUcrin  Jahneii.  Die  geuehmat  zu  Straf  alien 
triytarAra  mannen  (Basel,  1510)  is  directed  against 
loolish  lovers  and  ladles'  men  and  forms  a  rich 
.  Kniite  for  the  history  of  manners,  eustoms,  and 
t  I^iom.  In  151!)  appeared  his  translation  of  the 
\  'Miiiilionen  which  in  1521  was  renewed  under 
llie  title,  Drr  keyserliehen  Slalrechien  ein  Ingang 
"iJ  uwej  Fundament.  The  popularising  of  legal 
"WMr  was  a  need  of  the  time.  But,  though  Mur- 
"ffdiwtrned  the  corruption  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
'-''wdi,  he  was  dccid^ly  hoetile  to  the  Reforma- 


tioD.  Against  Luther  Mumer  wrote  no  less  than 
thirty-two  pamphlets  of  which  only  five  or  six  have 
been  printed:  Ein  clirisllichc  unii  hricdtTticlie  Kr- 
manung  Jit  dcm  koehijHrrtcn.  Doctor  Martina  Later 
(l.i20);  Von  Doctor  Martiaus  Litlera  Icren  and 
prcdiyen,  das  sie  org  wenig  seint  (1520);  Von  dem 
babstentliMm  .  .  .  in/rfer  Doctor  Martinum  Luther 
{ 1 520) ;  Ain  nevi  lied  von  dem  undcrgang  dea  Chritt- 
lichen  Glauliena  in  Bruilcr  Veilen  than  (1521);  Ob 
der  Kiinig  ujw  engeUand  tin  lUgner  sey  oder  der 
Luther  (1522).  But  in  spite  of  his  zeal,  he  gained 
littleocknowledgment  even  among  Roman  Catholics, 
and  his  attacks  had  not  the  least  elTcct  upon  his 
opponents.  His  satires  lacked  religious  enthu- 
siasm and  sincerity.  His  best  satire  is  Von  dein 
gromen  lutlierischen  Narren  irio  j'n  Doctor  Mumer 
beschworen  hat  (1522).  But  the  poem  was  imme- 
diately suppressed  by  the  council  of  Strasbuig,  and 
Mumer  was  forbi<ldcn  to  print  anything  else.  In 
1.V23  Murner  visited  in  England  with  Henry  VIII., 
whose  treatise  on  the  seven  sacraments  against 
Luther  he  had  translated  in  the  preceding  year. 
Atler  his  return  the  Reformation  had  victoriously 
entered  Straaburg,  and  Mumer  removed  to  Obcr- 
ehnheim,  but  driven  away  by  the  Peasants'  War, 
he  lied  to  Switzerland.  Having  settled  nt  Lucerne, 
he  became  the  head  of  the  Roman  party,  and  one  of 
the  most  energetic  opponents  of  Zwingli.  But  in 
1521),  after  Lucerne  was  defeated  in  the  firet  war 
of  Kappcl,  Mumer  had  to  flee  once  more.  He 
escaped  to  Wallia  and  then  took  refuge  with 
Elector  Frederic  If.  in  the  Palatinate.  In  1530 
he  returned  to  Oberehnhcim  where  he  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life.  (F.  LiBTtO 

HiHUORRAi-inr:  G.  E.  Wnlrlnu,  NaehHelUm  van  Themoi 
Mumrrt  Ubtn  und  fichriftm.  Nurmulierg,  1775;  J.  flohd- 
ble.  Dot  Klnita.  vol.  iv..  Stulttinrt.  IH40i    J.  Hub.  Via 


humirrt!.  Nurembem.  l&W;  W.  Knwerau,  ritotnat  Mtinur 
unj  dit  Kinrhe  da  UMdnUa-i.  HnlJc.  18B01  idlm,  Tltamai 
Mwrarr  unil  die  deuUclu  Rcforraalinn,  ib.  1S91;  K.  Ott. 
ia  Alainannia,  Euii.  1 44-183,  231-288. 
MURPHY,  FRAHCIS:  Apostle  of  total  absti- 
nence and  evangelist;  b.  at  Wexford  (64  m.  s.w.  of 
Dublin),  Ireland,  Apr.  24,  ISiiC;  d.  at  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  June  30,  1907.  He  emignit«d  to  tJie  United 
States  while  a  young  man;  sor^'ed  as  a  private 
during  the  Civil  War;  began  work  in  Portland,  Me., 
as  an  advocate  of  total  abstinence  in  1870,  and  led 
the  campaign  in  that  state  for  several  years;  bis 
success  there  led  to  the  extension  of  the  movement 
over  the  entire  country,  until  it  was  estimated  that 
over  10,000,000  had  signed  the  pledge,  which  in- 
volved not  only  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks 
but  earnest  effort  to  induce  others  to  the  some.  The 
great  results  of  his  work  in  the  I'nited  States  led, 
in  ISSl,  to  his  being  colled  to  England  and  the  con- 
tinent, where  his  successes  were  continued  for  four 
yeors.  On  his  return  he  made  his  home  for  some 
years  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  but  continued  his  work  on 
the  platform.  In  1900  he  went  to  Hawaii  to  pnv 
sent  his  cause,  then  to  Australia,  returning  in  1901 
and  making  his  home  in  Los  Angeles,  Cnl.,  but  con- 
tinuing his  work  till  foiling  eyesight  compelled  his 
retirement  in  1!K)6. 

MURPHY,  JAMES  GRACEY :    Irish  Presbyterian . 
exegete;   b.   at   Bollyaltikilikaii    in   the  pariah  of 
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Comber  (8  m.  s.e.  of  Bolfosl),  Ireland,  Jan.  12, 
ISOS;  d.  at  Belfast  Apr.  1<),  1»<)6.  He  graduated 
from  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (A.B.,  1833);  became 
miTiifller  at  BiiUyahannon,  183G;  claasica!  head 
miister  at  iJie  Royal  Belfast  Academical  Inatitu- 
tion,  1841;  and  profeaeor  of  Hebrew,  PreBbyterian 
College,  Bcltaflt,  1S47.  He  wua  the  author  of  A 
Latin  Gramtnar  (London,  1847);  A  Hebrew  Gram' 
mar  (1857);  Nineteen  Impomiiniiliet  of  Pari  Fint 
nj  CotejiBO  on  Ihe  Pentateuch  Shoipn  lo  be  Possible: 
■with  a  Critique  on  Part  Too  (BeHiial,  1863);  The 
Human  Mind:  A  System  of  Human  FhUonophy 
(London,  1873);  the  volume  on  Chronicles  in 
Hamlbooha  for  Bible  Claiaes  (Edinburgh,  1879); 
Sacrijire  us  net  forth  in  Sfripturt:  The  Carey  Lee- 
lures  for  1888  (London,  188!l).  He  was  also  the 
author  of  commentaries  on  Genesis  (EAiinburgb, 
1864);  Exodus  (1860);  Leviticus  (1872);  PsalniB 
(1875);  RevelaUon  (London,  1882);  and  Daniel 
(1884);  he  translated  C.  F.  Keil's  commentary  on 
Kings  (Edinburgh,  1S&7) ;  and  asaisled  in  the  trans- 
lation of  E.  W.  HengaKnbcrg'a  comroentary  on 
Ezekiel  (18S!));  he  also  translated,  enlarged,  and 
edited  O.  ZOckler's  commentaty  ou  Chronicles 
(1880). 

HTJRRAT,  JOHN:  Founder  of  the  Univer- 
euli^t  dcnoniiniition  in  America;  b.  in  Alton  (l.'i  m. 
n.e.  of  Winchester),  Hampshire,  Eiig.,  Dec.  10,  1741; 
d.  in  Boston,  Hoes.,  Sept.  3,  1815.  Uis  father  was 
U.II  Anglican  and  hia  mother  a  Presbyterian,  both 
strict  Calviniste,  and  his  home  life  was  attended 
by  rcIipouB  severity.  In  1751  the  family  settled 
near  Cork,  Ireland.  In  1760  Murray  returned  lo 
England  and  joined  Whil«(ield 'a  congregation;  but 
embracing,  some  what  later,  the  Universaliatic 
teachings  of  James  Rcily  (q.v.)  he  was  excom- 
municated. In  1770  he  emigrated  to  America, 
nnd  preached,  as  a  Universaliat  minister,  his  first 
Bermon  in  Good  Luck,  N.  J.,  Sept.  30,  1770,  which 
place  he  made  his  home  till  1774,  itinerating  from 
Virginia  to  New  Hampshire.  In  1774  he  settl«l 
at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  and  established  a  congregation 
there.  He  was  suspected  of  being  a  British  spy, 
but  in  1775  was  chaplain  of  the  Rhivle  Island 
Brigade  before  Boston.  He  participated  in  the 
first  general  Universaliat  Convention  at  Oxford, 
Mass.,  September,  1785.  On  Oct.  23,  17!)3,  he  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Univcrsalist  society  of  Boston, 
and  faithfully  served  it  until  Oct.  19,  1809, 
when  paralysis  compelled  him  to  give  up  preaching. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  courage  and  eloiiuence,  and 
in  the  defense  of  his  views  endured  much  detcstn- 
tion  and  abuse.  In  regard  to  Christ,  he  taught 
that  in  him  God  became  the  Son;  for  "God  the 
J'athcr,  God  the  Son.  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost, 
are  no  more  than  different  exhibitions  of  the  self- 
same existent,  omnipresent  Being."  He  taught  ■ 
that  all  men  would  ultimately  be  saved  through 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  the  basis  for  this  being  the 
union  of  all  men  in  Christ,  just  as  they  were  united 
with  Adam,  and  therefore  partaking  of  the  beziefits 
of  his  sacrifice.  He  was  also  a  writer  of  hymns 
and  a  compiler  of  hymnals. 

BiBUoaBATBT :  Soume  are  hii  own  LMtrt  and  StHcha  of 
Strmmu,  3  vala.,  Boiloii.  1812;  At^ohuiBraphii.  oontiDiied 
by  hia  wila,  ib.  ISIS,  centeiuuy  ed.,  1870.    Consult;    R. 


MURRAY,  MICaOLAS:  Presbyterian  contro- 
versialist; b.  at  BallynsiSkeagh  (26  m.  s.w.  of 
Belfast).  Ireland,  Dec.  25.  1803;  d.  at  Elizabeth- 
town,  N.J. ,  Feb.  4,  1861.  He  emigrated  to  America 
1818;  was  employed  aa  printer  by  Harper  i.  Broth- 
ers. Brought  up  a  Human  Catholic,  he  was  in 
1820  converted  to  Proiestantistn.  and,  after  grad- 
uation at  Williams  College  (1826)  and  at  Princo- 
ton  Theological  Seminary  (1829)  became  a  Pied>y- 
terian  pastor,  first  at  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  1829, 
and  from  1834  till  his  death  at  Elixabelhtown, 
N.  J.  In  1849  he  wa«  moderator  of  the  (Old 
School)  Genera]  Assembly.  Uis  fame  rests  upon 
bis  able  -and  witty  Letters  lo  the  Right  Rep.  John 
Hughes,  Roman-Calhalic  Bi»hop  of  New  York  (3 
series,  New  York,  1S47-48,  revised  ed.,  1855),  a 
keen  exposure  of  certain  abuses  in  the  Church  of 
Rome  abroad.  These  letteta  appeared  in  the  A'eu>- 
Yark  Obaenxr,  over  the  signature  of  "  Kirwan," 
since  he,  like  Kirwan  (q.v.)  was  a  convert.  TTiey 
attracted  wide  notice  at  the  time,  and  made  his 
name  a  household  word.  They  have  been  trans- 
lated into  several  languages.  He  addressed  another 
scries  to  Chief  Justice  Taney,  published  in  1852 
under  the  title  Romanism  at  Home  (1852).  He 
also  ATote  Notes,  Historical  and  Biographical,  con- 
cerning Elizabethloum  (Elitabethlown,  1844);  Men 
and  Thimji  a»  I  saw  them  in  Europe  (\%5i);  Parish 
and  Other  PenciUings{lli5i);  Preachers  and  Preach- 
ing (1860);  and  a  volume  of  sermons,  A  Dying 
I^acy  lo  the  Peo/iU  of  my  Beloved  Charge  (1861). 
BiBLiooHArar:  S.  I.  Prime,  Memairt  of  Or  Reo.  NvAdat 
M  array.  New  York.  18*2. 

MURRHOHITES.    See  Celestines. 

MUSAEUS,  mfl-sf'us,  JOHAMH:  Lutheran  theo- 
logian and  controversialist;  b.  at  Langewieaeo 
(27  m.  s.e.  of  Golha),  Thuringia.  Feb.  7,  1613;  d.  si 
Jena  Hay  4.  1681.  He  studied  philosophy  and 
the  humanities  at  Erfurt  and  Jena,  but  afterwani 
devoted  himself  to  theology  at  the  latter  university, 
where  he  became  professor  of  history  in  1643  and 
of  theology  in  1646.  &|uipped  with  a  thorough 
philosophical  training,  he  speedily  vindicated  the 
application  of  philosophy  to  theology  against  the 
disciples  of  rigid  Lutheran  orthodoxy  and  advocated 
a  careful  distinction  between  creed  and  tJieology. 
raalntaining  that  theological  investigation  should 
be  unrestricted.  His  philosophical  training  and 
energy  enabled  him  to  enter  into  disputes  with 
opponente  not  only  of  Lulherauism,  but  also  oE 
Christianity  and  religion.  Thus  he  nTote  against 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cberbury  his  De  luminis  natura 
insujjicientia  ad  aaluiem  (Jena,  1668),  baaed  upon 
the  thesis  that  natural  theology  is  inaufGcient  for 
the  sinner  because  it  knou-s  nothing  of  atonement 
for  sins;  and  attacked  Matthias  KnutBen  in  bis 
Ablrhnung  der  autgesprengten  abscheulichen  Ver- 
leumdung,  ob  wdre  in  ■  .  .  Jena  eine  wue  Secte  der 
sogenannten  GewUsener  etOstanden  (1674).  He  ako 
polemized  against  the  Jesuita,  first  again^  Veil 
Erbermann  concerning  the  Bible  of  Duke  Emesl 
the  Pious  in  his  BiUia  Lutkeri  auspiciis  ErruiA 
duos  ,  .  .  glonts  ae    interpretationibua  ^ustrata — 
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a  Yiti  Erbermanni,  iteraia  maledieeiUia  vindieala 
(1663)  and  conceming  the  Church  in  his  Trartalus 
de  laJeaia  (1671);  Ukd  a£[iiiiBt  Jodocus  Kedtle  in 
hia  VerUridigung  <Us  unbrwtglichen  Grundea,  detaen 
da  AtigsbuTgUchen  Kon/eanon  verwandle  Lchrer 
atm  Beatia  ihrer  Kirchen  sich  gebrauchen  (1054), 
and  finally  against  Jakob  Maseniua  in  two  theologi- 
cal disputations,  of  which  the  roore  imporluiit  in 
entitled  De  ectiena.  Another  treatise  of  the  same 
category  ia  his  Trttdatua  theologicua  de  amvereioTie 
Aomint*  peeeaUtrU  ad  Deum  (1661).  He  likevtise 
entered  into  a  controversy  with  the  Arrainians 
i^^arding  the  salvation  of  the  heathen,  opposed 
the  Sociiiiana.  and  also  devoted  muob  labor  to  the 
critique  of  Reformed  doclrines  and  traditions.  In 
his  Dt  HMt  principiorum  rationia  et  philoaopkiix 
an  con/rmrrmij  thtologick  (1644)  he  attacked  the 
excessive  use  of  philosophy  in  theology  among  the 
Refomied  theotc^ans,  and  opposed  M.  F.  Wende- 
lin  and  the  doctrine  of  predestination  in  his  De 
attmo  dcdionu  decreto  an  ejua  aliqua  rLrira  Deum 
ntuaa  imptdnra  dttur  nevnc  (166S)  and  hia  De  sarra 
rima  nidne  rorput  el  languie  Chriai  in  ea  realUer 
pratentiat  (1664).  After  various  doubts  and 
etrugglea  he  publicly  attacked  the  ayncretism  of 
Calixtus  in  his  Quatlioneg  tbeotogiea  inler  noatraUs 
haetentit  agitata  de  SyTicretiajiui  el  Scriplura  nacra 
I1G79).  Hia  conception  of  theology  as  an  object 
of  heart  as  well  as  of  head  led  hini  to  emphasiie 
the  importance  of  good  works  and  of  the  sanctity  of 
the  nill  to  such  a  degree  that  he  hus  been  charac- 
terized as  a  precursor  of  Spener,  and  these  same 
convictiona  obliged  hlni  to  oppose  the  rigid  defini- 
tions then  prevalent  in  orthodox  Luthenui  dogmat- 
ics. Like  the  other  theologians  of  Jena,  Musaeus 
refuaed  to  sign  the  Conaenaua  Tepelilua  fidei  vere 
LulhrrarKT,  drawn  up  by  Calovius  (q.v.)  in  1655,  re- 
JtDaining  true  to  this  decision  even  aft«r  Duke  Ernest 
the  Pious  tried  to  negotiate  peace  (1670--72).  A  long 
and  bitter  controversy  ensued.  After  the  death  of 
the  duke  in  I67S  Johan  Beinhard  published  in  Wit- 
tenberg his  Thealogorum  JcTteTieium  rrrores,  in  which 
he  lisled  no  teas  than  ninety-three  heresies,  chiefly 
from  the  lectures  of  Musaeus.  lu  accordance  with 
the  unanimous  resolution  of  the  faculty  of  Jena, 
Musaeus,  then  their  dean,  replied  in  his  Der  jeni- 
seken  Theologm  aitafiihrlUJie  Erkldrung  ubcr  93 
trrmeirUe  Beligiontfragen  ader  Kontrmxraien  (1677), 
wheteupoD  Calovius  attacked  him  in  the  continua- 
tion of  his  Syetema  locorvm.  In  1670,  however,  a 
formal  vi^talion  of  the  university  of  Jena  was  ioati- 
luted,  and  all  the  professors,  nineteen  in  number, 
iceie  forced  to  subscribe  to  a  new  formula  and  to 
renounce  their  syncretism.  The  Pratedionea  in 
tpilomen  Fonnulir  Concwdta  (1701)  and  the  Com- 
feniHum  Iheolo^m  potitir^i  appeared  posthumously. 
One  of  the  chief  merits  of  Musaeus  was  bis  com- 
I  (4etioD  of  the  ayBtem  of  natural  theology  by  giving 
t  due  coiigideration  to  the  religious  and  ethical  ca- 
ll PMity  of  the  natural  man,  thus  seeking  to  deter- 
\  none  the  procew  of  conversion.  He  taught  that 
._.l  lie  natural  will  could  turn  effectually  to  right' 
■.  I  WWiMi,  though  only  in  an  obscure  way  (Rom. 
O.  30  aeq.,  x.  2.).  Despite  the  attacks  of  his 
"I'PODcnts,  Musaeus  was  orthodox,  although  be 
->-        v'li  1^  easily  satisfied  with  the  various  statements 


of  the  ortbodoy  system  than  the  Wittenberg  the- 
ologians,  his  scientific  conscience  compelling  him 
to  search  for  proofs  and  to  base  his  doclrines  upon 
safe  principles.     The  most  important  service,  how- 
ever, which  Musaeus  rendered  the  Lutheran  Church 
was  his  check  to  the  exclusive  rule  of  the  Witten- 
berg orthodoxy  without  denying  or  perverting  tha 
true  tenets  of  Lutheranism.   (Johannks  Kdnze.) 
BiauOGiupHv:    For  early  wunea  commit:    HHUck-HBmc, 
RE,  liii.  G73.    Caiuult:    F.  W.  Buck,  De  Joanne  Af  um, 
Jena,    1802;     A..   CnEoviiu.    HisUma    ii/ncrrlulica,    ieS2; 
J.  Q.   Wsloh.  RrlHpatuitrritiotnlm  von  dir  RrJortnaJion 
an.  parts  i.-iti.,  Jcnn,  17.^3  B^q.;    idem.  KtlivianMitreiliii- 
keiten  der  eeanodiacli-titihtriiicAen  Kirehf,  parte  iv.-v..  ib. 
1730;  H.  Hohmid,  aeirhichte  dtr  lynirrtiMiicke'i  Slrntio- 
kriUn,  pp.  40U-43U.   Erlaosen.   IMS;    E.   L.  T.  Heske. 
Gtors  Catiitui  und  leinc  Ztil,  vol.  ii.,  Halle.   ISOO:    G. 
Fmnk.  Dir  itnaUchc  Thmtoaie,  Lrapaie.  ISSfl;  A.  Tholuck, 
Voreea/iidiU  dca  Rationalimi  ui.  vols.  i.-ii„  HaJlc,  183:1- 
1S02;    W,  Gush.  Oarhichit  der  prolalantiickcn  DaamnlOt, 
u.  202-212,  Bcrtin,  1S57. 

MUSAEUS,  PETER:  Lutheran  theologian — 
brother  of  Johann  Musaeus;  b.  at  LangewieEjen 
(27  m.  3.e.  of  Gotha),  Thuringia,  Feb.  7,  1620; 
d.  at  Kiel  Dec.  20,  1674  He  obtained  bis  edu- 
cation at  Jena  and  Helmstedt;  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Georg  Colixtus.  he  received  a  position 
at  Rinteln,  firat  as  professor  of  philosophy  in  1648 
and  five  years  later  aa  professor  of  theology.  In 
the  latter  capacity  he  took  piirt  in  the  colloquy 
of  Cassel  (16G1),  but  incurred  the  ilisplcaaure  of  the 
orthodox  by  the  concessions  which  he  favored. 
Musaeus  himsetf  is  aaid  to  have  been  offended 
later  by  the  encroachments  of  the  Reformed  and  to 
Iiave  left  Rinteln.  From  1663  to  lCft.5  he  waa  profes- 
sor in  Helmstedt,  and  in  1665  was  called  to  the  new 
university  of  Kiel,  where  he  opposed  syncretism  and 
union,  especially  in  hia  Liber  de  fugiendo  gyiure- 
lisjno  juaau  Chriatiani  Atberti  Ducia  Hotaaiiar  scrip- 
tu*  (Kiel,  1670),  but  satisfied  neither  the  Lutherans 
nor  the  Reformed.  His  versatile  training  in  phil- 
oaophy  and  hia  scholarship  were  considered  even 
superior  to  his  brother's,  but  their  theological  lend- 
encies  were  the  same.  (Johannes  Kuneb.) 

BiBUcxinAFBT;  J.  MAller,  Cimbria  liimta,  ii.  506-513. 
Copcnliaaen,  1744;  C.  A.  Dollo,  L^mtbtxhrnbung  allrr 
ProJrtKrram  Thsilaeia  lu  Rinlefn,  i.  275-296.  Himovor, 
17.')2;  F.  W.  Slrimler,  HartKht  QfUhnengachidxtt.  ix. 
321-328,  CuBSel,  1794. 

MUSCOLUS  (MEUSEL),  ADDSEAS:  Lutheran 
theologian;  b.  at  Schneeberg  (21  m.  s.w.  of  Chcm- 
nita),  Saxony,  1514;  d.  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder 
Sept.  20,  1581.  He  was  educated  at  the  Liiiin 
school  of  his  native  city,  and  at  the  University  of 
Leipsic.  In  1538,  after  acting  as  a  tutor  for  sev- 
eral years,  he  resumed  hia  atudiea,  this  time  at 
Wittenberg,  where  he  became  an  enthusiaHlic 
disciple  of  Luther.  At  the  instance  of  Johann 
Agricola,  whose  brother-in-law  be  seems  t«  bave 
been,  he  was  appointed  to  a  position  at  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Frankfort  and  also  aa  preacher  of  the 
Franciscan  Church  in  1541.  As  an  orthodox  Lu- 
theran, however,  he  became  involved  in  disputes 
with  hia  colleague  Ludecus,  whom  he  attacked  in 
several  theses  (directed  at  the  same  time  against 
Melanchthon  and  the  entire  Wittenberg  school). 
Melanchthon  was  much  diapteosed  at  the  attitude 
of  his  former  pupil,  and  in  a  letter  of  1546  en- 
deavored to  instruct  and  appease  him.    MubcuIub 
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succeeded  Ludecus,  on  the  latter's  removal  to  Sten- 
dal,  both  as  pastor  and  professor,  was  also  made 
rector,  and  was  for  a  long  time  the  only  theological 
teacher  of  the  institution.  After  the  death  of 
Agricola  he  became  general  superintendent  of  the 
entire  March  of  Brandenburg. 

The  life  of  Musculus  was  a  continual  battle, 
especially  as  he  was  polemic  by  nature.  At  first  he 
assailed  the  Interim,  then  Osiander's  doctrine  of  jus- 
tification, and  when  Stancari  (q.v.)  came  to  Frank- 
fort, the  pair  speedily  became  involved  in  contro- 
versy. In  1552  Elector  Joachim  ordered  both  to 
discuss  at  Berlin  the  mediatorial  office  of  Christ, 
and  Agricola,  as  arbitrator,  decided  in  favor  of 
Musculus.  In  1558  Friedrich  Staphylus,  a  Roman 
Catholic  convert,  who  had  studied  with  Musculus  at 
Wittenberg,  published  his  TheologicB  M,  LtUheri 
tnmembris  epitome  (Cologne,  1558),  in  which  he 
accused  Musculus  of  teaching  that  Christ  suf- 
fered according  to  his  divine  as  well  as  according 
to  his  human  nature.  Musculus  immediately  re- 
plied in  his  Responsio  ad  virolenium  et  maledicum 
scriptum  Friderid  Staphyli  (1558),  which  was  an- 
swered, in  its  turn,  by  Staphylus  in  his  Defensio 
pro  trimembri  ihecHogia  M,  Luiheri  (Dillingen,  1559), 
in  which  he  clearly  proved  the  truth  of  his  charge. 
Musculus  was  accordingly  defeated,  and  retained 
his  position  only  on  account  of  the  general  resent- 
ment against  Staphylus. 

As  Melanchthon  had  only  half  approved  the 
position  of  Musculus  in  his  dispute  with  Stancari, 
and  had  declined  the  office  of  arbitrator  in  their 
controversy,  he  had  rendered  himself  unpopular  in 
the  March,  and  thus  helped  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  long  struggle  of  Agricola  and  Musculus  against 
Philippism  (see  Philippists)  in  that  territory. 
Agricola  attacked  his  colleague.  Provost  Buch- 
holzer  of  Berlin,  and  Musculus  assailed  Abdias 
Prsetorius,  the  enthusiastic  Philippist  in  Frank- 
fort who  in  joyed  the  favor  of  Elector  Joachim. 
The  moot  point  was  the  formula  of  the  Frankfort 
convention  concerning  the  necessity  of  good  works, 
and  in  1558  Musculus  began  the  controversy  from 
his  pulpit.  The  mandate  of  peace  issued  by  the 
elector  in  1560  had  little  effect,  but  in  Feb.,  1562, 
Prffitorius  considered  his  cause  lost  and  fled  from 
the  country.  Buchholzer,  however,  opposed  Agri- 
cola so  successfully  that  Philippism  was  victorious, 
and  Praetorius  was  able  to  return  two  months 
later.  In  the  following  year  the  elector  entirely 
changed  his  mind  and  Philippism  was  definitely 
defeated.  After  the  death  of  Agricola  in  1566, 
Musculus  bore  the  responsibility  of  sole  leadership 
in  the  defense  of  a  pronounced  anti-Melanchthon- 
ian  and  anti-Calvinistic  Lutheranism,  and  in  1574-75 
he  published  three  treatises  on  the  Lord's  Suf)- 
per  to  controvert  the  Crypto-Calvinists,  while 
in  1577  his  Widerlegung  der  Calvinisten  appeared. 
Musculus  increased  the  bitterness  of  the  controver- 
sies in  which  he  was  involved  by  his  vehemence 
and  his  habit  of  making  his  accusations  in  the 
presence  of  his  congregation.  He  availed  him- 
self of  the  confidence  of  his  sovereign  to  erect 
charitable  institutions  and  to  found  scholarships 
and  other  aids  for  students,  while  he  gave 
generous  assistance  to  the  poor.    He  performed 


faithfully  the  duties  of  his  office,  preached  twice 
a  week,  and  undertook  frequent  tours  of  inspec- 
tion. In  his  sermons  he  criticized  the  fads  and 
abuses  of  his  time,  and  in  tills  spirit  published 
pamphlets  such  as  Wider  den  Uosenteufd  (Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder,  1555);  Vom  GotUsldstem  (1556), 
Wider  den  Eheieufel  (1556);  Vom  jungsten  Taoe 
(1557);  Vom  Himmel  und  der  Hellen  (1559);  Von 
des  TeufeU  Tyrannei  in  den  letzten  Tagen  (Worms, 
1561);  Vom  ilzt  regierenden  Epicuro  (1569);  Be- 
denke  das  Ende  (1572);  and  Vom  Wucher  und 
Geiz  (1579).  He  also  >^Tote  a  Latin  book  of  prayers 
(Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  1553),  w^hich  included 
meditations  on  the  passion  and  on  the  proper  use 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  etc.  Among  his  doctrinal 
works  mention  may  be  made  of  his  Enchiridion 
aententiarum  ac  dictorum  (1552),  citations  from  the 
works  of  the  ancients  in  defense  of  the  Lutheran 
doctrine;  and  Catechismus  .  .  .  der  heiligen  alien 
Lehrer  nach  Ordnung  der  Hauptslilcke  des  KcUechis- 
mus  (1555),  in  which  he  tried  to  prove  that  Luther's 
doctrine  was  older  than  Roman  Catholic  teaching. 
Joachim  II.  commissioned  him  to  compile  a  doc- 
trinal confession  from  Luther's  works  for  a  Bran- 
denbiug  Corpus  doctrince.  This  work  appeared  in 
1572,  containing  the  doctrinal  system  of  Musculus,  in 
addition  to  the  Augsbui*g  Confession  and  the  Smaller 
Catechism.  Musculus  also  published  an  epitome 
from  Luther's  writings,  entitled  Thesaurus;  Hoch- 
ntUdicher  teurer  SchaU  und  gulden  Kleinod  .  .  . 
aus  den  BOchem  .  .  .  Luiheri  zusammengdrrachl 
(1577).  In  1576  he  helped  frame  the  Book  of 
"Torgau  (see  Formula  op  Concord,  §  3),  and  in 
1577  aided  in  the  final  redaction  of  the  Formula 
of  Concord.  (G.  Kawerau.) 

Bibuoorapht:  C.  W.  Spieker,  LebensgeschichU  dea  Andreaa 
Miutculua,  Frankfort.  1858;  L.  Grote,  in  ZHT,  1869,  pp. 
377  sqq.;  O.  Kawerau,  J.  Agricola^  Berlin,  1881;  M. 
Osbom,  Die  TeufeUlitteraiur  des  16.  JcJirhunderU,  ib.  1893. 

MUSCULUS,  mus'kiu-lus  (MUESSLIN,  HEUS- 
SLIN),  WOLFGANG:  Reformed  theologian;  b. 
at  Dienze  (9  m.  e.  of  Salzburg),  Lorraine,  Sept.  8, 
1497;    d.  at  Bern  Aug.  30,  1563.     He  received  a 

thorough    education    in    his    native 

Early  Life  town  and  in  the  best  schools  of  the 

and        neighborhood.     He    remained   for    a 

Education,  time  in    Rappoltsweiler,  Colmar,  and 

Schlettstadt,  being  powerfully  in- 
fluenced by  German  humanism  in  the  latter  city. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  the  Benedictine 
monastery  near  Lixheim,  and  there  foimd  an  op- 
portunity to  plunge  into  the  classics,  especially 
Ovid.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  began  to  study 
theology,  and  as  he  showed  a  talent  for  eloquence, 
he  was  entrusted  with  preaching  in  the  monastery 
and  in  its  parochial  churches.  In  1518  he  became 
acquainted  vdth  Luther's  works,  and  immediately 
became  a  decided  advocate  of  the  new  doctrine, 
so  that  he  fled  from  the  monastery  nine  years  later 
and  married  the  niece  of  his  former  prior.  He 
was  then  compelled  to  struggle  for  e^dstence  by 
working  as  a  weaver,  but  at  last  secured  a  position 
as  assistant  preacher  in  the  village  of  Dorlitasheim, 
and  in  1529  became  deacon  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  Strasburg.  There  he  learned  Hebrew  and  com- 
pleted   his  theological  education  by  attending  lec- 
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tUKs  at  the  university,  forming  the  acquaintance 
of  Capito  aad  Butzer. 

In  1531,  through  the  mediation  of  the  council 
of  Straaburg,  Muaculua  was  appointed  preacher  of 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Ctobs  in  Augeburg,  and  such 
was  his  activity  there  tliat  aftar  six  years  the  cathe- 
dral church  was  transferred  to  the  Protestanta, 
aad  be  himself  waa  made  first  preacher.  Exceed- 
ingly important  viaa  hia  participatioD 
Work  as  a  in  the  efforts  for  imion  and  hia  share 
Refonaer.  in  the  negotiations  between  the  theo- 
logians of  Wittenberg  and  Upper  Ger- 
many. Butzer  had  been  the  most  Ecalous  advocate 
of  a  reconciliation  between  the  factiona,  but  had 
t>een  unable  to  aeeure  any  permanent  results,  while 
Luther's  distrust  of  Zwingli  led  him  to  suspect 
everj"(hiiig  that  proceeded  from  this  direction. 
Despite  thnte  obstacles,  Butier  and  Capito  contin- 
ued their  efforts  (or  union.  On  the  basis  of  the 
Helvetic  Confession  of  1536,  Butzer  proposed  that 
a  convention  be  held  at  Eisenach  for  the  discussion 
of  the  controverted  points,  but  the  cities  of  Switzer- 
land declined  at  the  last  moment,  although  the 
towns  of  Upper  Germany  sent  their  delegates, 
MuBcuIua  being  present  as  the  representative  of 
Augsburg.  Instead  of  Eisenach,  Wittenberg  was 
choeen  as  the  place  of  meeting,  and  the  result  of 
the  conference  was  the  Wittenberg  Concordia. 
Muaculua  avoided  everything  which  might  impede 
harmony,  and  for  the  sake  of  peace  retracted  his 
Tettapoliton  views  concerning  the  Lord's  Supper. 
After  his  return  to  Augsburg  he  easily  succeeded 
in  bringing  about  the  acceptAtioa  of  the  ConcordJa, 
but  the  compromise  satisfied  no  one.  Zwingli's 
adherents  would  not  accept  it,  and  when  Museulus 
saw  it  trjected  by  all,  he  returned  to  hia  former 
piositioti,  which  he  later  expounded  in  hia  Con/esno 
de  lacrametito  corporis  tt  aangttini*  domiidci. 
Equally  fruitless  was  his  participation  in  the  relig- 
ious conference  of  Evangelical  and  Roman  theo- 
logians begun  at  Worms  in  1511  and  continued  at 
Regensburg  in  the  following  year.  In  1544  he 
Introduced  the  Reformation  in  Donauwarth  and 
iTTOte  a  Latin  catechism  in  connection  with  it. 
Be  found  time  to  study  Greek  and  Arabic  and  to 
publish  translations  of  the  Greek  patristic  works, 
thus  unconsciously  laying  the  foundaUon  for  his 
later  versatility.  His  successful  activity  at  Augs- 
burg was  unexpectedly  ended  by  the  Augsburg 
Interim  of  1548,  which  was  forced  upon  the  town 
by  the  emperor.  The  opposition  of  the  council 
was  goon  broken,  and  Museulus  was  compelled  to 
leave  the  city,  ajid  to  seek  refuge  among  strangers. 
Ue  turned  to  Switzerland  where  he  was  kindly 
received  by  Bullinger  and  Johann  Hatler,  and  at 
last  in  1549  he  received  a  position  as  professor  of 
cbeology  in  Bern. 

Uudculus  may  be  reckoned  among  the  number  of 

those  who  aided  in  the  reconciliation  of  the  two 

boatile  factions  then  existing  at  Bern.     Although 

he  could   not  be   compared  with  the 

Activities    older  Reformers  in  creative  oripnality, 

■t  Bern,     his  e.ttcnsive  linguistic  and  theological 

knowledge,   as   well   as  his  clear  and 

tliOTOtigh  exe^iesis,  made  him  an  admirable  teacher, 

*rhil«    tfarouch     hia 


exerted  a  lasting  influence  upon  his  contempo- 
raries. He  was  by  no  means  a  partizan,  and  was 
inclined  to  regaid  the  differences  between  the 
Reformers  as  unessential.  As  he  had  once  con- 
sented to  the  Wittenberg  Concordia  in  his  love  of 
peace,  so  he  mediated  Buccesafully  between  the 
extreme  tendencies  in  Born.  His  theological 
standpoint  was  always  that  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
as  may  be  scon  in  his  chief  dogmatical  work,  the 
Lon  communes  (Basel,  1554;  Eng.  transl.  by  J. 
Man,  London,  1563).  Hia  works  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  isolated  Protestants  in  Poland 
and  Hungary,  and  the  correspondence  which  en- 
sued occasioned  hia  Vom  Auffgang  des  WoHa  GolUs 
urUer  den  Chrialen  in  Ungarn,  die  den  THreken 
untcrworffen.  (W.  Hadorn.) 

DiBuoflRApRT:  Hia  diary,  witb  otber  documents,  is  piintsd 
in  T.  Kolds.  Anaifcla  Lulhcrana,  Gotlw,  IKS:).  Hia  Life 
by  hig  Mm  A.  Miuculiu  wu  editod  by  the  latler'a  bod  in 
Sunopiu  Srtlaiiun  eonaonum.  Buel.  1596.  Later  trent- 
mealB  are  to  bo  founii  in  P.  Baylo,  Dtainnarg  Hitlarval 
aid  Critical,  iv.  285-388.  London,  1737;  in  the  liv«  by 
L.  Gnitc,  Hamburg.  ISS.!;  and  W.  T.  Stnubpr,  in  Bcmtr 
ToKhfvburJt  (oc  1800:  alao  in  ADB.  iiiii.  95-65;  sod  in 
Beda'd  tcana.  ConCempomru  Portmiij  of  Rejnrmrra  .  .  .  , 
with  Introdvrtvm  by  C.  O,  McCiie.  pp.  00-64.  Loadon. 
IQOS.  Further  ioforaiatiDD  a  given  in  8.  Fischer,  Oc- 
Khichtt  drr  Rcformalum  und  Ditpulation  in  Brrn,  Bern, 
1S28;  a.  Hose.  LtbrnntKhichlf  M.  H.  BuUinorr.  2  vola.. 
Zurich,  IB2S-29;  C.  D.  RuodashngeB,  Rariflikir  da  Zirijv- 
lianimu*.  Lidherium  undCalrininmiaind'r  Brmrt  Ijinda- 
iirrAe  1B3S-S8.  Bern.  1842;  Fluri,  io  Ucnur  ro«Atn4«A 
for  IN07,  pp.  239  »qq. 

MUSIC,  SACRED.     See  Sacred  Music. 

HUSIL,  rnQ'sil,  ALOIS:  Austrian  Roman  Cath- 
olic; b.  at  RychtSfov  (a  village  nettr  Wischau,  22 
m.  n.e.  of  Brilnn),  Moravia,  June  30,  1868.  Ho 
studied  at  the  universities  of  Berlin  and  Vienna,  at 
OlmUtz,  Moravia  (D,D,,  1895),  in  Palestine  (espe- 
cially at  the  Ecole  bibUque,  Jerusalem),  ItoTt. 
Syria  (particularly  at  St.  Joseph's  College,  Beirut), 
in  Arabia  during  1805-98,  and  at  the  British  Mu- 
seum, Cambridge,  Constantinople,  and  Arabia  in 
I809-I902.  From  1801  to  1805  he  was  instructor 
in  religion  in  Mahrisch-Ostrau  and  in  1808-99  held 
a  similar  position  in  OlmQtz.  Since  1002  he  bos 
been  professor  of  Old-Testament  exegesis  and  Sem- 
itic languages  in  the  theological  faculty  at  Olmllti. 
He  has  written;  Die  sifrischen  Kinhcn  (Brilnn, 
1890);  BibdoderBabeHldtXi):  Vonder Erschaffttng 
bit  !ur  Sindfiut  (Prague,  li>05);  Topographisehes 
ztiT  edUestamentlichen  GeicMchle  (Ivantschitz,  1006); 
Kufcir  'Amra  (2  vols.,  Vienna,  1006);  Karte  wm 
Arabia  Pclraa  (1906);  and  j4ra6ta  Pelr<ea  (3  vols., 
1907-08), 

HUSTON,  ALEXIS:  Reformed  Church  of  France; 
b.  at  La  Tour  dc  I'eillz  {12  m.  e.s.e.  of  Lausanne), 
Switzerland,  Feb,  11,  ISIO;  d.  at  Bordeaux,  France, 
Apr.  6,  1888.  He  studied  at  Lausanne,  and  at 
Strasburg  (B.D..  Lie.  Theol.,  and  D,D.,  1834);  was 
ordained,  1833;  exiled  from  Piedmont,  1835;  went 
to  Nimes,  France,  where  he  was  naturalized;  lived 
at  Bordeaux  first  as  assistant  pastor,  1836-40,  then 
as  pastor.  His  productions  of  interest  and  impor- 
tance are:  Hisioire  des  Vaudois  des  vallta  du  Pie- 
motU  tt  de  leurs  cotoni^  depuis  teur  origins  jusqu'ii 
noa  jours  (vol.  i.,  Paris,  1834;  put  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  upon  the  Index);    Let  Martyrs 
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vaudois  au  lea  confesseura  de  la  viriU  dana  lea  vaUiea 
du  PUmont  .  .  .  (1849);  Ulsrad  des  Alpea,  Pre- 
mitre  hiatoire  complkte  dea  Vaudaia  du  PUmarU  et  de 
leura  coUmiea  (1851;  Eng.  transl.,  Tfie  larael  of  the 
Alpa:  a  Complete  History  of  the  Vaudoia  of  Pied- 
mont and  their  Coloniea,  Edinburgh,  1857);  Lea 
Vaudoia  dea  Alpea  italiennea,  de  1686  d  1694i  poeme. 
Lea  Premiere  Chanta  (Paris,  1855);  Lea  NOUmiiea, 
ou  Vexpulaion,  VexU  et  le  retour  dea  Vaudoia  dana 
hur  patrie,  de  1686  d  1690  (1850);  La  Goaaen  op- 
primU:  hiatoire  juaqu*ici  inconnue  dea  Sgliaea  Vau- 
doiaea  .  .  .  (1850);  Hiatoire  populaire  dea  Vaudoia, 
enrichie  dea  documenla  irUdita  (1862);  VaUUaie, 
poeme  (1863);  Le  PrMatorique  dana  lea  pay  a  de 
MontbUiard  et  lea  contriea  circonvoiainea  (Mont- 
b^liord,  1887).  He  contributed  papers  on  archeo- 
logical  subjects  to  the  journal  of  the  Soci^td  Scien- 
tifique  et  M^icale  of  Montb^liard. 

MUTILATIONS   AND   MARKS,    CEREMONIAL: 

In  Deut.  xiv.  1  the  Hebrews  are  prohibited  from 
practising  two  customs,  cutting  the  person  and 
"  shaving  between  the  eyes "  for  the  dead;  the 

reason  assigned  for  the  prohibition  in 

The  Legal   verse  2  is  that  they  are  a  people  holy 

Status,      to  Yahweh.    Ezekiel,  in  his  legislation 

for  the  Hebrew  Utopia  (xliv.  20),  for- 
bids the  priests  to  indulge  in  either  of  two  extremes, 
shaving  the  head  and  wearing  the  hair  long.  The 
priestly  law  in  Lev.  xix.  27-28  goes  still  further, 
verse  27  forbidding  the  rounding  of  the  "  comers 
of  the  head  "  and  "  marring  the  comers  of  the 
beard."  An  illuminative  translation  of  verse  28 
(in  SBOT)  reads:  "  You  (i.e.,  the  Hebrew  p)eople) 
shall  not  make  incisions  in  your  skin  for  the  dead; 
nor  shall  you  tattoo  any  nmrks  upon  you."  Lev. 
xxi.  5  forbids  the  priests  to  shave  the  head  or  to 
shave  off  the  comer  of  the  beard  or  to  make  cut- 
tings in  the  flesh;  and  the  connection  (verses  1-5) 
implies  that  the  practise  prohibited  is  connected 
with  mourning.  The  passages  from  Leviticus  are 
from  the  "  Holiness  Code,"  and  the  reason  assigned 
is  the  same  as  in  Deuteronomy;  the  basis  of  the 
proscription  is  religious,  which  implies  that  the 
practises  forbidden  were  also  connected  with  re- 
ligion. 

Other  passages,  some  of  earlier  date,  which  either 
refer  to  customs  similar  to  those  proscribed  or  use 
the  customs  rhetorically,  imply  that  in  these  as  in 

other  items  the  legislation  cited  is  cor- 

Biblical     recting    practises    (mostly    connected 

Passages    with   mourning)    which   had   hitherto 

Showing    been  observed  but  were  at  the  time  of 

Customs,    the  enactments  deemed  objectionable. 

The  earliest  in  time  of  these  passages  is 
Hob.  vii.  14  (R.  V.  margin),  and  apparently  the 
ceremony  referred  to  is  one  of  prayer  and  petition 
to  deities  for  the  gift  of  crops.  In  Amos  viii.  10; 
Isa.  iii.  24,  xxii.  12;  Micah  i.  16;  Ezek.  vii.  18;  and 
Job  i.  20  the  shaving  of  the  head  is  either  noted 
without  disapproval,  or  commanded  as  from  Yah- 
weh, or  predicted  as  signs  of  mourning  which  will 
result  from  certain  calamities  which  are  to  occur 
by  way  of  punishment  for  sin.  Jeremiah  makes 
frequent  reference  to  such  customs:  xvi.  6  declares 
that  the  coming  auction  will  be  so  severe  that  the 


rites  of  mourning,  among  them  those  of  mutilation 
of  the  person  by  incisions  and  shaving  of  the  head, 
will  not  be  observed;  xli.  5  records  the  fact  of  cer- 
tain men  coming  with  offerings  from  Samaria  **  to 
the  house  of  the  Lord  "  with  beards  shaven  and 
gannents  rent — both  of  these  customs  usual  in 
times  of  mourning;  in  the  rhetorical  passage  xlvii. 
5  baldness  (when  artificial,  a  sign  of  mourning)  is 
predicted  for  Gaza  (this  passage  does  not  involve 
that  the  habit  was  current  among  Philistines,  against 
DBf  i.  538) ;  probably  a  similar  explanation  holds  for 
xlviii.  37  (cf.  Isa.  xv.  2),  where  the  same  mark  is  to 
indicate  Uiat  Moab  will  experience  calamity  (the 
rhetorical  character  of  these  passages  prevents  their 
use  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  habit  among  Philis- 
tines and  Moabites).  Ex.  xiii.  9,  16  (JE)  seems  to 
imply  a  (former?)  custom  of  tattooing  on  forehead 
and  hand  which  had  religious  significance,  with 
which  reference  such  a  tender  passage  as  Isa.  xlix. 
16  is  to  be  compared.  Contrast  with  this  Deut.  vi. 
8,  xi.  18,  which  represents  a  later  stage  when  the 
symbols  of  religious  faith  were  to  be  boimd  upon 
(not  tattooed  into)  hand  and  forehead.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  decide  whether  the  Elxodus  passage  is  purely 
figurative;  at  any  rate  it  seems  to  know  the  cus- 
tom of  tattooing.  Ezek.  ix.  4-6  is  expressive  and 
characteristic,  the  literal  rendering  being  "  carve 
a  Taw  (i.e.,  the  Hebrew  letter  T)  upon  the  fore- 
heads," etc.  Some  rabbinic  conmientators,  prob- 
ably erroneously,  explain  this  by  the  ankh,  the 
E^gyptian  sign  of  life,  which,  however,  is  quite  dif- 
ferent in  form  from  the  letter  Taw.  The  habit  of 
inscribing  a  sign  of  religious  affiliation  on  the  hand 
is  referred  to  in  the  Old  Testament  as  late  as  the 
exile,  since  the  Deutero-Isaiah  says  (xliv.  5)  **  An- 
other shall  write  on  his  hand  *  Yahweh's  '  "  (cf . 
R.  V.  margin),  the  purpose  being  to  designate  a 
man  as  a  servant  or  worshiper  of  Yahweh.  I  Kings 
xviii.  28  is  not  to  be  brought  into  connection  with 
the  phenomena  under  discussion,  but  is  to  be  re- 
lated with  those  treated  under  Ecstasy  (q.v.).  Also 
of  slightly  different  character  is  the  "  mark  "  of 
Cain  (Gen.  iv.  15),  which  is  most  probably  to  be 
brought  into  connection  with  the  clan  mark  com- 
mon under  totemism.  The  marie  of  Cain  was  to 
serve  as  a  deterrent  from  murderous  assault  upon 
him,  which  is  the  way  in  which  the  clan  mark  op- 
erates, since  the  killing  of  a  clansman  is  likely  to 
cause  a  blood  feud  (cf.  Comparative  Reuoiox, 
VI.,  1,  c.  §  3).  The  references  to  the  custom  of 
mutilation  or  tattooing  reappear  in  the  Book  of 
Revelation;  thus  in  xiii.  16,  17,  xiv.  9,  11,  xix.  20, 
and  XX.  4,  those  who  belong  to  the  beast  and  wor- 
ship him  are  said  to  bear  his  mark  in  hand  and 
forehead;  while  in  vii.  3-4  the  servants  of  God  are 
said  to  be  ''  sealed  in  their  foreheads." 

The  cases  cited  in  the  preceding  from  the  Bible 
fall  under  two  categories,  those  which  arise  under 

circumstances  of  mourning,  and  those 

As         which  presuppose  inunediate  connec- 

Connected  tion  with  deity.     The  former  class  is 

with        by  an  increasing  number  of  conmien- 

Mouming.  tators  related  to  the  cult  of  the  dead. 

The  cutting  or  tearing  of  the  hair  and 
gashing  of  the  flesh  are  customs  common  among 
diverse   peoples  of  the  past  and   present.     He- 
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rodotus  (ii.  40)  speaks  of  Egyptians  beating  them- 
selves at  the  celebration  in  honor  of  Isis;  in  ii.  60 
he  relates  that  Carian  residents  of  Egypt  cut  them- 
selves with  knives  at  the  same  celebration;  accord- 
ing to  iv.  71  the  Scythian  mourner  cuts  bits  from 
his  ear,  shaves  his  head,  cuts  his  arm,  his  forehead, 
and  his  nose,  and  thrusts  an  arrow  through  his  left 
hand.  Xenophon  {CyropcBdia^  III.,  i.  13)  reports 
practically  the  same  customs  among  the  Armenians. 
The  Arabs  had  the  custom  of  scratching  the  face 
and  shaving  the  head  during  the  period  of  mourn- 
ing (Wellhausen,  Heidenium,  pp.  123-124,  182, 
11)8-199).  The  legation  of  Solon  and  the  Twelve 
Tables  forbade  the  women  of  Athens  to  bring  blood 
by  self-flagellation  (for  the  legislation  of  Solon  con- 
sult G.  Grote,  Hist.  ofGreecef  vol.  iii.,  new  ed.,  Lon- 
don, 1872;  for  that  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  M.  Voigt, 
Die  XII.  Tafdn.  Geschichie  und  System  des  Civil- 
und  Criminal-Rechtes,  wis  Processes  der  XII.  Tafdn, 
2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1883-84).  The  sacrifice  of  the  hair 
and  of  blood  in  honor  of  the  manes  of  the  departed 
is  well  attested  for  the  Greeks  (cf.  Iliads  xxiii.  141- 
151,  135-136);  while  among  primitive  peoples  it  is 
still  believed  that  the  ghost  receives  strength  and 
new  vigor  from  the  blood  shed  by  mourners.  The 
indications  of  an  ancestor  cult  among  the  Hebrews 
arc  being  studied  anew,  and  it  is  a  possibility  that 
the  mourning  customs  indicated  or  forbidden  in 
the  passages  cited  from  the  Old  Testament  are  con- 
nected by  derivation  from  this  (cf.  C.  Grttneisen, 
Der  AhnenkuUus  und  die  Urreligum  Israd,  Halle, 
1900;  JE,  i.  569-571). 

The  second  class  of  cases  noted  in  the  Bible  are 
those  in  which  the  mutilations  serve  to  indicate  the 
connection  of  the  worshiper  with  a  deity.     Light 

on  this  is  thrown  by  ethnic  usages. 

As  Signs    Herodotus  (ii.  13)  relates  of  a  temple 

of  Worship,  near  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile 

that  slaves  might  find  sanctuary  there 
by  devoting  themselves  to  the  god  and  receiving 
upon  their  bodies  sacred  stigmata  as  signs  of  ser\'- 
icc;  and  in  iii.  8  he  notes  that  the  Arabs  used  the 
tonsure  in  ring  shape,  leaving  the  hair  on  the  crown 
of  the  head,  in  honor  of  their  god  Orotal.  The 
many  varieties  of  tonsure — a  practise  which  ranges 
from  India  to  Central  America — all  connected  with 
religion,  will  at  once  occur  to  the  reader.  Lucian 
(Z>c  dea  Syria)  shows  that  Syrian  priests  were  tat- 
tooed on  neck  and  wrist,  while  at  Byblus  the  peo- 
ple shaved  their  heads  at  the  annual  mourning 
for  Adonis,  while  women  had  the  alternative  of 
sacred  prostitution.  Philo  (De  monarchia^  i.)  re- 
marks that  idol  worshipers  were  branded.  In  III 
Mace.  ii.  29  it  is  stated  that  Ptolemy  IV.  Philo- 
pator  branded  Jews  with  the  ivy  leaf,  the  symbol 
of  Dionysus.  In  Asia  Minor  the  worshipers  of 
Cybele  and  other  deities  received  a  mark  in  their 
flesh.  For  the  significance  of  circmncision  see  that 
article.  Among  the  races  which  are  most  addicted 
to  tattooing — as  Maoris  and  East  Polynesians — the 
ceremony  is  often  connected  with  the  initiation  at 
puberty  into  the  mysteries,  or  with  marriage,  both 
being  related  to  religion.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
totem  mark,  which  is  produced  by  scarification,  tat- 
tooing, or  painting.  It  is  incorrect  to  assume,  how- 
ever, that  all  tattooing  is  religious.     Much  is  purely 


decorative,  and  other  piuposes  are  also  served, 
such  as  to  indicate  membership  with  societies  not 
religious  in  character.  Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 

Bibuogbapht:  The  commentaries  on  the  passages  cited 
are  often  illuminative,  especially  those  which  t.ike  into 
account  the  ethnic  customs.  Consult  further:  T.  Waits; 
Anthropohgie  der  NaturvOlker,  passim,  6  parts,  Leipsic, 
1859-72;  A.  Laoaasagne.  Let  Tatouages,  Paris,  1881; 
Goldsiher,  in  Revue  de  Chist.  des  religions,  xiv  (1886),  49- 
61;  Q.  A.  Wilken,  Revue  coUmiale  international e,  iii  (1886), 
225-279,  iv  (1887),  345-126;  W.  Joest,  Tdtowieren,  A'or- 
bemeiehen  und  KGrperbemalen,  Beriin,  1887;  R.  Pietsch* 
mann.  Oeschiehte  der  Phdnizier,  i.  389-390.  Beriin,  1889; 
J.  Batchelor,  Ainu,  pp.  131-132,  London,  1892;  F. 
Schwally,  Das  Leben  nach  dem  Tode,  pp.  16-18,  Giessen, 
1892;  Stade,  in  ZATW,  xiv  (1894),  250-251;  H.  G.  Rob- 
ley,  Moko:  Maori  Tattooing,  London,  1896;  Von  Luschau, 
in  Zeitschrift  fUr  Ethnologie,  xxviii.  1896;  J.  Frey,  Tod, 
Sedenglaube  und  SeeJenkult  im  alten  Israd,  pp.  127-173, 
Leipsic,  1898;  E.  Sergent,  Les  Tatouages  dans  les  pays 
ehauds,  Montpellier,  1901;  E.  B.  TVlor,  Primitive  Culture, 
London,  1903  (especially  valuable  for  citations  of  ethnic 
practises);  W.  R.  Smith,  Kinship,  pp.  212  sqq.;  idem* 
Rd.  of  Sem.,  chap,  ix.;  Nowack,  Ar^tologie,  i.  194-195, 
Bensinger,  ArcfUiologie,  p.  219;  DB,  i.  537-539,  ii.  283- 
285;  EB,  i.  971-975. 

MYCONIUS,  mi-kO'ni-ns  (MECUM),  FRIED- 
RICH:  German  Reformer;  b.  at  Lichtenfels  in 
Upper  Franconia  (20  m.  n.n.e.  of  Bamberg)  Dec. 
26,  1490;  d.  at  Gotha  Apr.  7,  1546.  After  gradusr 
ting  from  the  school  of  his  native  city,  he  was  sent 
in  1504  to  the  Latin  school  in  Annaberg,  where  he 
met  Tetzel  (1510)  who  was  traveling  over  Ger- 
many as  commissary  of  indulgences.  As  he  was 
greatly  troubled  by  his  spiritual  condition  he  was 
persuaded  in  1510  to  enter  the  Franciscan  monas- 
tery. From  Annaberg  he  went  to  the  monastery  in 
Leipsic  and  in  1512  to  that  in  Weimar.  He  there 
studied  diligently  Peter  Lombard,  Alexander  of 
Hales,  Bonaventura,  Gabriel  Biel,  and  especially 
Augustine,  whose  works  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  him.  In  1516  he  was  ordained  priest  in 
Weimar  and  soon  received  a  position  as  preacher 
there.  With  great  satisfaction  he  listened  to  Luther 
when  he  began  his  fight  against  indulgences,  and 
Myconius  was  among  the  first  who  followed  the 
new  paths.  But  as  the  authorities  of  Weimar 
maintained  a  reserved  attitude  toward  the  Refor- 
mation, it  became  more  and  more  difficult  for  him 
to  hold  his  office.  His  intercourse  and  correspond- 
ence were  closely  watched,  and  he  was  threatened 
with  life-long  confinement  in  a  monastery,  being 
sent  to  the  monasteries  of  Leipsic  and  Annaberg. 
But  in  1524  he  succeeded  in  escaping,  and  re- 
ceived at  Zwickau  a  position  as  preacher  in  a  hos- 
pital. At  the  instance  of  Wenzeslaus  Link  and 
Gabriel  Didymus  he  was  called  to  the  congregatioB 
in  the  small  town  of  Buchholz.  In  the  same  year 
(1524)  Duke  John  called  him  to  Gotha,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  council  and  the  congregation.  Though 
the  groimd  there  had  been  cleared  for  the  Reforma- 
tion, ecclesiastical  affairs  as  well  as  secular  were  still 
in  a  hopeless  condition.  The  higher  and  lower  clergy 
had  degenerated  and  a  dead  ecclesiastical  mechan- 
icalism  was  all  that  showed.  School  affairs  were 
in  the  hands  of  ignorant  and  indolent  monks,  and 
in  the  government  of  the  city  and  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council  avarice  and  disorder  reigned. 
Myconius  mastered  the  situation  by  his  wisdom 
and  energy.    About  1525  Luther  entered  into  oor- 
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rcspoiulcnce  with  him,  and  encouraged  him  not  to 
be  frifjhtened  off  by  the  rebellious  peasants,  while 
Melanchthon,  who  began  to  correspond  with  him 
in  1527,  warned  him  against  imprudent  interfer- 
ence in  non-religious  affairs.  Myconius  reformed 
the  schools  of  the  city  and  awakened  the  interest 
of  the  citizens  in  them.  In  the  Augustinian  monas- 
tery he  erected  a  school  whose  first  rector  from 
1524  to  1535  was  Basilius  Monner  of  Weimar.  My- 
conius exerted  great  influence  both  by  his  sermons 
and  in  his  practical  pastorate  and  by  his  exemplary 
conduct.  His  influence,  moreover,  was  not  confined 
to  Gotha.  He  accompanied  as  preacher  Prince 
John  Frederick  three  times  to  tlie  Lower  Rhine,  to 
Cologne,  Jolich  and  Cleves,  and  in  15«'M,  after  the 
latter  had  become  elector,  to  Diisscldorf,  Bruns- 
wick, and  Celle.  On  these  journeys,  Myconius 
preached  to  large  concourses.  With  Melanchthon, 
Menius,  and  others  he  took  part  in  the  church  visi- 
tations of  Thuringia  in  1527  and  1533,  also  in  many 
important  conventions  of  the  Reformation,  in  the 
religious  coUociuy  of  Marburg  1529,  the  Wittenberg 
Assembly  of  1530,  the  convention  of  Schmalkald 
1537,  the  negotiations  in  Frankfort  and  Nuremberg 
1539,  and  the  convention  of  Hagenau  1540.  In 
1538  he  went  to  England  with  Franz  Burkhardt 
and  Gcorg  von  Boyneburg  in  order  to  discuss  the 
articles  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  with  the  theo- 
logians of  Henry  VIII.  He  was  successful  in  intro- 
ducing the  Reformation  in  Saxony  after  the  death 
of  Duke  George  in  1530,  at  first  in  his  beloved 
Annaberg,  then  in  Leipsic,  where  ho  preacheti  the 
first  Evangelical  sermon  in  the  Church  of  St.  Nicolai. 
The  princes  left  him  there  that  he  might  carry 
through  the  work  of  the  Reformation ;  he  remained 
nine  months,  meeting  an  obstinate  and  violent  op- 
position, but  finally  mastered  the  situation.  He 
won  the  affection  of  the  citizens  to  such  a  degree 
that  Elector  John  Freilerick  was  askeii  to  leave 
him  there  two  years,  but  in  1540  he  returned  to  his 
congregation.  His  health  had  always  been  very 
delicate  and  unequal  to  his  arduous  ta.sks.  Owing 
to  overexertion  on  the  occasion  of  the  Thuringian 
visitations,  he  was  compelled  after  the  year  1539 
to  interrupt  his  labors  from  time  to  time,  especially 
as  he  developed  bronchial  troubles. 

Few  characters  of  the  Reformation  appeal  to  tlie 
sympathy  as  strongly  as  does  Myconius.  Like 
Luther,  he  had  attained  the  light  and  truth  of  the 
Gospel  by  personal  experience.  His  character  had 
been  firmly  fixed  early  in  life  and  could  not  be 
unsettled  by  the  theological  disputes  and  opinions 
of  the  time.  In  Luther  he  recognized  with  glad- 
ness from  the  beginning  "  the  chosen  man  of  God 
and  the  last  Elijah,"  and  his  devotion  to  Melanch- 
thon was  not  less  sincere.  The  purity  of  his  charac- 
ter was  undi.sputed  and  secure(l  him  the  respect  of 
friend  and  foe.  In  spite  of  his  efTicicncy  in  the 
Latin  and  German  tongues  and  his  popular  gifts,  he 
did  not  aspire  to  the  fame  of  a  writer  or  scholar, 
but  exerted  his  activity  in  the  practical  work  of 
the  church.  Nevertheless,  he  has  left  some  treatises 
which  are  still  valuable,  as,  for  instance,  Wie  man 
(lie  cinfeltigen  wnd  sonderlich  die  krancken^  im  Chris- 
tcnthiimb  vntcrrichtcn  soil  (Wittenberg,  1539;  new 
ed.,  Frankfort,  1598,  enlarged  by  the  treatise  Wie 


man  mil  den  beseaaenen  Le%den  umgehen  soU). 
Whenever  the  condition  of  his  throat  prevented 
him  from  preaching,  he  busied  himself  with  search- 
ing the  archives  of  the  church,  of  znonasterieBy 
and  the  hospital,  and  published  extracts  of  tbem 
under  the  title  Neues  Erbbuch  und  Kopey  der  Mm- 
istratur  1542  and  wrote  his  HisUnia  Re/ormaHonii 
1517-42,  both  extant  in  manuscript  in  the  archducal 
Ubrary  at  Gotha.  Tliis  histoiy  reflects  his  experi- 
ences and  impressions  in  an  unpretentious,  but  fresh 
and  plastic  manner,  and  is  the  valuable  coDtribu- 
tion  of  a  contemporary  of  the  events. 

(G.  Kawerau.) 

BiBUOGRAPnT:  His  FliMoria  ReformationiB  contains  many 
biographical  detnil.s.  Biographios  were  written  by  A. 
Probus,  Schmalkalden.  1507;  M.  Adam,  Frankfort,  1705; 
Junckcr,  Walterehausen,  1730;  J.  G.  Boswck,  Leipsie. 
1739:  C.  K.  G.  Lommatzsch,  Annaberig,  1825;  K.  F. 
Lodderhosc,  Gotlin,  1854;  M.  Mourcr,  Leiptiic,  1864  (oon- 
tains  an  excellent  list  of  literature);  G.  Krejrenbeiie,  in 
Grendx^en,  1892,  i.  pp.  114  sqq,;  and  P.  Scherffic  Leipsie: 
1009.  Consult  alio:  H.  £.  Jacobs,  Martin  LtdKrr,  pp.  SS- 
66,  79,  117.  287,  New  York,  1898;  J.  W.  Richard.  PkHip 
Melanchthon,  pp.  150,  254,  280,  ib.  1898. 

MYCONIUS,    OSWALD:      Swiss    reformer;     b. 
at  Lucerne  1488;    d.  at  Basel  Oct.  14,  1552.    His 
original  name  was  Gcisshiislcr.     After  completing 
his  education  at  Basel,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Zwingli,  Hollx^in,  and  Erasmus,  he  became  m 
teacher  at  the  canons'  school  at  Zurich  in  1516. 
Here  he  published  two  pamphlets  in  one  of  whkh 
(1518)  he  held  that  the  pope  must  be  obeyed  only 
so  long  as  he  required  nothing  contrary  to  Chris- 
tiunity.    He  took  a  decisive  part  in  the  calling  of 
Zwingli  to  Zurich.     Shortly  afterward   Myconius 
was  called  to  teach  in  his  native  city,  but  he  con- 
tinued   to    correspond    with    his    lifelong    friend 
Zwingli.     In  1522  his  views  forced  him  to  retire 
from  his  position.     After  teaching  for  a  time  at 
Einsiedcln    he   returned   to   Zurich,    primarily  as 
teacher  at  the  school  attached  to  the  FraumOnster. 
Here  he  held  German  lectures  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment, besides  taking  a  silent  though  active  part  in 
all  the  measures  of  Zwingli.    To  this  period  bdongi 
his   Ad  sacerdotes  Helvetia  qui  Tigturinis  male  fe- 
quuniur  suasoria  ut  male  loqui  desinant  (1524).    In 
1531    Myconius  was  called  to  the  church  of  St. 
Albans  at  Basel  and  in  1532  he  was  appointed  the 
successor  of  CEcolampadius  (q.v.).    Though  he  ao- 
coptcd  this  only  on  condition  that  he  might  resign 
as  soon  as  one  more  worthy  could  be  found,  he  con- 
tinued to  discharge  the  double  office  of  head  of  the 
Basel  church  and  professor  of  theology  until  his 
death.    He  was  involved  in  many  difficulties,  how- 
ever, by  Carlstadt  (q.v.),  who  formed  a  faction  in 
the  faculty  to  subordinate  the  church  to  the  uni- 
versity, only  to  be  defeated  by  Myconius;   and 
when  the  latter  sought  to  carry  out  the  reformatoiy 
measures  of  CEcolampadius,  Carlstadt  deehured  to 
the  council  that  his  rival  wished  to  make  the  civfl 
authorities  slaves  of  the  priests,  and  told  the  peo- 
ple that  Myconius  disapproved  all  their  pleasure. 
Despite  this  the  prestige  of  Myconius  increased 
everywhere. 

In  the  euchariatic  question,  while  remaining  gen- 
erally in  accord  with  the  Zwinglian  position,  as  is 
chuir  from  his  letters  and  from  his  commentary  on 
Mark  (Basel,  1538),  Myconius  approximated  Luther 
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in  certain  r^ards.    In  the  first  Helvetic  Confession, 

drawn  up  in  1536,  he  accordingly  termed  the  Lord's 

Supi)er  a  mystic  meal,  and  spoke  of  eating  the  flesh 

and  drinking  the  blood  of  Christ  not  as  perishable 

physical  food  but  as  liourishing  eternal  life.     He 

sought,  moreover,  to  reconcile  Luther  and  Zwingli 

in  their  eucharistic  views,  and  pursued  a  similar 

course  in  the  Osiandrian  controversies.    The  most 

distinguished  pupil  of  Myconius  was  Theodor  Bib- 

liander  (q.v.),  to  whose  edition  of  the  letters  of 

(Ecolampadius  and  Zwingli  (Basel,  1536)  Myconius 

contributed  a  first  brief  life  of  Zwingli  (printed  in 

the  ViitB  quatuor  refonnatarum,  ed.  Neander,  Ber- 

in,  1841).  (Emil  Eouf.) 

BtBUcxaAPHT:  His  eorrespondenoe  with  Zwingli  is  printed 
in  the  Opera  of  the  latter,  vols.  vli..-viii.  Biographiee  are 
by  M.  Kircbofer.  Zurich,  1813;  and  K.  R.  Hagenbach, 
Elbeifeld.  1S50  (oontains  also  the  principal  minor  writings 
of  MyoooioB).  Further  notices  will  be  found  in  the  litera- 
ture d«wt1ing  with  the  Reformation  in  Switxeriand,  also  in 
the  biosimphies  of  Bullinger,  (Ecolampadius,  and  Zwingli. 
Coosolt:  Schair.  Chriatian  Church,  vii.  215  sqq.;  T.  and 
F.  Platter,  Sittenomehichte  deM  16.  JahrhunderU,  ed.  H. 
Booe.  Leipsic,  1878;  S.  M.  Jackson,  Hiddreich  Zwingli, 
New  York,  1903. 


KmSTER,  minister,  JAKOB  PETER:     Dam'sh 
bishop;   b.  at  Copenhagen  Nov.  8,  1775;   d.  there 
Jan.  30,  1854.    He  studied  theology  at  the  imiver- 
sity  of  his  native  city,  and  became  pastor  at  Spjel- 
lerup,  on   the   island   of   Zealand,  in    1802;    first 
chaplain  at  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  in  Copenhagen 
in  1812;   privatrdocent  in  psychology  in  the  theo- 
logical seminaiy  at  Copenhagen  in  1813,  and  court 
preacher  in  1826.    During  his  career  in  the  Danish 
metropolis  he  published  a  volume  of  Kleine  Theo- 
logische  Sckrifien  (in  German,  Copenhagen,  1825), 
which  gives  evidence  of  his  knowledge  of  esthetic 
and  philosophical  literature,  as  well  as  of  church 
hidtoiy.    In  1834  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Zeor 
land,  in  which  capacity  he  officiated  until  his  death. 
During  his  incumbency  of  the  bishopric  the  relig- 
ious movement  caused  by  the  appearance  of  Grundt- 
?ig  (q.v.)  agitated  the  Danish  Church,  and  Myn- 
Iter,  who  had  no  ^3rmpathy  with  the  former's  ideas 
of  religious  liberty,  became  one  of  his  most  ardent 
oppooentB.      Grundtvig,    however,    succeeded    in 
preventing   the   introduction   of   a  revised   ritual 
proposed  by  Mynster,  and  as  the  teachings  promul- 
gated by  the  former  found  more  and  more  adher- 
ents the  old  bishop  found  it  impossible  to  stem  the 
tide  of  liberalism,  and  he  gradually  gave  up  the 
Btnigi^,  devoting  himself  to  literary  pursuits.    He 
published  numerous  collections  of  sermons,  and  a 
work  entitled  "  Thoughts  on  Christian  Dogmas  " 
(2  vols..  Germ,  transl.,  Hamburg,  1840),  which  for 
m  \oDg  time  remained  popular  both  in  Denmark 
«nd  Germany.     A  collection  of  his  writings  in  6 
Yols.  speared  at  Copenhagen  in  1852-57;   collec- 
tioos  of  his  letters  in  1860-66;   an  autobiography 
In  1854  (2d  ed.,  1808);   and  a  volume  of  sermons, 
1875.  (F.  NiELSENt.) 

BiBLiooBAnrr:  Besides  the  autobiography  and  letters 
lUUDcd  above,  oonsult:  C.  L.  N.  Mynster,  "  Reminis- 
esnees,**  Copeohagen,  1877.  Further  literature  in  Danish 
b  ClTeD  in  Haoek-Henog,  RE,  xiii.  009. 


MTSBERGy  OTTO  FERDINAND:    Swedish  theo- 
logian; b.  in  Gothenburg  Apr.  26,  1824;  d.  at  Upsala 
liar.  22,  1899.    He  received  his  education  at  the 
VIII. 


University  of  Upsala  (B.A.,  1841;  Ph.D.  and 
candidate  in  theology,  1851);  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  exegesis  there  1866,  and  resigned  1892. 
He  was  an  able  and  independent  exegete  of  the 
Biblical- theological  school,  being  influenced  by  J.  T. 
Beck  and  by  Sdren  Kierkegaard  (qq.v.).  For  him 
faith  received  its  justifjring  power  as  the  most  pro- 
found ethical  act;  justification  is  gained  not  by 
imputation  but  by  man's  appropriating  it;  and  he 
stressed  not  Christ's  suffering  and  death  but  his 
personality,  which  was  perfected  through  suffering 
and  death.  He  assailed  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of 
atonement  and  justification,  and  took  part  in  the 
controversy  called  out  by  the  teaching  of  Walden- 
8tr5m  (q.v.)  on  the  atonement  which  was  diffused 
throughout  Sweden  and  entered  the  United  States. 
Among  his  works  are  Den  ignellska  theclogien  (1862) ; 
Bxdrag  til  en  bibeUk  Iheologi  (1863);  Irdedning  til 
Romarebrefvet  (1868);  Om  apoateln  Petrua  och  den 
dldsta  kyrkana  falska  gnosis  (1865) ;  Pauli  href  til 
Romarena  (1871);  Den  hd.  Shrifts  l&ra  omfdrsonin- 
gen  (1874);  Salomos  Ordspr&k  (1875);  De  paulin^ 
ska  brefven  (2d  ed.,  1883);  De  apostoliska  brefven 
af  Jakob,  PetruSf  Judas  och  Johannes  (1883) ;  during 
1864-69  he  edited  the  periodical  ViUnet,  and  after 
1884  Bibelforskaren,  which  among  other  things  con- 
tains his  admirable  translation  of  Isaiah,  and  his 
interesting  commentary  on  Revelation. 

John  O.  Evjbn. 

MYRRH:  The  fragrant  gum  of  Balsamoden- 
dron  myrrha,  a  tree  or  shrub  growing  chiefly  in 
Arabia  and  Ethiopia,  but  not  in  Palestine,  where  its 
use  was  a  luxury  (cf.  Matt.  ii.  11).  The  gum,  at 
first  oily  and  then  fluid,  is  primarily  a  yellowish 
white;  but  it  hardens  inio  reddish  drops  or  kernels 
with  a  peculiar  balsam  smell  and  bitter  taste.  The 
best  kind  flows  partly  of  itself.  Generally  the  bark 
of  the  tree  was  incised  to  obtain  the  myrrh,  which 
was  exported  from  Arabia  to  the  West  especially 
by  Nabatffians  and  Phenicians,  who  frequently 
adulterated  it  and  doubtless  sometimes  substituted 
similar  gums  from  other  trees.  Myrrh  was  used  as 
incense  (Cant.  iii.  6),  to  perfiune  clothing  and  beds 
(Ps.  xlv.  8;  Prov.  vii.  17;  Cant.  i.  13),  as  an  un- 
guent (Ex.  XXX.  23;  Esther  ii.  12;  Cant.  v.  5), 
and  in  pulverized  form  for  embalming  (John  xix*.  39), 
whence  most  of  the  Church  Fathers  interpreted 
the  myrrh  of  Matt.  ii.  11  as  a  symbol  of  the  suffer- 
ing and  death  of  Christ.  Myrrh  was  also  mingled 
with  wine  to  impart  to  it  an  aromatic  flavor  and  to 
render  it  less  intoxicating;  but  the  ''  wine  mingled 
with  myrrh  "  of  Mark  xv.  23  was  probably  the 
sour  wine  of  the  Roman  soldiers  mingled  with  some 
bitter  ingredient  to  produce  stupefaction  (cf.  Matt. 
xxvii.  34).  (R.  Kittkl.) 

Bxoliggrapht:  See  under  Mtbtlb. 

MYRTLE:  A  tree  about  ten  feet  high,  growing 
in  the  valleys  and  on  the  shores,  as  well  as  on 
heights  not  altogether  devoid  of  moisture  (cf.  Neh. 
viii.  15),  in  Asia,  whence  it  was  transplanted  to 
Greece  and  Italy.  Its  perfume  and  beauty,  en- 
hanced by  its  smooth,  evergreen  leaves  and  white 
flowers,  made  it  a  favorite  adornment  of  gardens 
(cf.  Isa.  xli.  19,  Iv.  13),  though  it  also  grew  wild  in 
Palestine  (Neh.,  ut  sup.).    Oil  and  a  sort  of  wine 
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were  prepared  from  its  black  berries  (Vergil,  Gear- 
gica,  i.  106;  Pliny,  Hist,  naturalis,  xv.  35-38,  xxiii. 
44) ;  and  its  branches  formed  decorations  of  houses 
and  rooms  on  festal  occasions,  as  at  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  (Neh.,  ut  sup.).  The  classics  also  show 
that  myrtle  branches  were  strewn  in  the  way,  and 
garlands  of  myrtle  were  worn  at  feasts,  especially 
at  marriage  feasts  since  the  myrtle  was  sacred  to 
Aphrodite  and  the  symbol  of  conjugal  love.  The 
name  Hadassah,  **  Myrtle,"  was  thus  appropriate 
as  the  name  of  a  beautiful  girl,  and  was  the  orig- 
inal appellation  of  Esther  (Esther  ii.  7). 

(R.  KlTTEL.) 

Bibuoorapbt:  C.  Hart,  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Sinai,  Pelrae, 
etc.,  London,  1901-05;  M.  Callcott,  Seriptitre  Herbal, 
ib.  1842;  H.  S.  Osbom.  Plnnta  of  the  Holy  Land,  Phila- 
delphia, 1860;  H.  B.  Tristram,  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Palet- 
tine,  London,  1884;  G.  E.  Post,  Flora  of  Syria,  Palestine^ 
and  Syria,  Beirut,  1896;  C.  Joret,  in  L'Orient  cUtsaifjue, 
1897,  p.  355;  G.  Henslow,  PlanU  of  the  Bible,  ib.  1906; 
Yigouroux,  DicHonnaire,  fasc.  xxvii.,  cols.  1363-67. 

MYSTAGOGICAL  THEOLOGY. 

•*  Mystagogia."     Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (§  1). 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite  ((  2). 
Works  Antedating  Theodore  of  Andida  (§3). 
Theodore  of  Andida  and  Others  ((  4). 
Later  Eastern  and  Western  Treatises  (§  5). 

A  term  "  Mystagogical  Theology "  was  used  to 
denote  a  form  of  disciplinary  theology  that  was 
cultivated  principally  in  the  Eastern  Church  in  the 
early  Byzantine  age,  but  also  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  later  in  Russia.  It  conveys  the  sense  of  the 
church  ceremonial  not  in  the  light  of 
I.  "  Mysta-  historic  science  but  as  having  a  **  secret 
gogia."  meaning."  As  used  in  ancient  Greek, 
Cyril  of  mystagogia  signifies  the  sacred  initia- 
Jerusalem.  tion  into  the  "  mysteries,"  either  by 
actual  admission  to  the  sacred  so- 
lemnities or  by  theoretical  admission  through  in- 
struction. Whatever  introduces  to  a  mystery  is  a 
mystagogia;  the  priest  who  performs  or  conducts 
the  process  is  a  ''  mystagogue,"  as  is  the  theologian 
who  correctly  expounds  it  and  embodies  its  true 
sense  (which  is  primarily  a  secret)  in  the  form  of 
"  doctrine."  The  sacred  process  is  itself  a  mysta- 
gogiay  since  it  initiates  into  the  region  of  divine 
wonders.  Above  every  other  ecclesiastical  solem- 
nity, the  Eucharist  is  accounted  a  mystagogia,  in- 
deed it  is  termed  expressly  "  the  mystagogia."  In 
general,  however,  mystagogical  theology  has  ex- 
amined everything  pertaining  to  the  divine  offices, 
and  has  discovered  a  secret  meaning  in  every  part 
of  them.  The  earliest  mystagogical  work  knoiMi  is 
the  **  Mystagogical  Catechetics  "  by  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem (q.v.),  dating  from  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century.  This  is  in  five  sermons,  wherein 
Cyril  further  explains  to  the  neophytes,  to  whom 
he  has  already  delivered  the  creed  in  the  course  of 
eighteen  sermons,  who  have  also  been  baptized 
accordingly,  the  additional  sacred  operations  which 
they  have  undergone,  together  with  the  holy  cere- 
monies in  which  they  have  now  shared  for  the  first 
time.  It  is  presupposed  that  the  catechumens  were 
as  yet  not  rightly  aware  of  what  was  to  come  about 
in  them  when  they  received  baptism,  nor  how  the 
Eucharist,  to  which  they  were  to  be  admitted  for 
the  first  time  after  baptism,  was  celebrated,  nor 


what  this  celebration  altogether  signified.  Cyril 
elucidates  only  a  few  details  in  a  really  mystagog- 
ical sense  and  in  the  simplest  terms  of  statement. 
*'  Symbolic  "  and  "  dogmatic  "  explanations  occur 
interchangeably.  That  is  to  say,  Cyril  felt  no  lees 
obliged  to  set  clearly  before  the  newiy  baptized 
members  the  matter  in  question,  the  renewal  they 
have  undergone,  especisdly  to  render  them  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  the  bread  and  wine  were  the 
body  and  the  blood  oi  the  Lord,  than  to  exhibit 
the  rites  and  the  forms,  which  they  have  seen  and 
shared,  in  their  intrinsic  significance;  in  other 
words,  he  aimed  to  present  those  rites  on  their  ob- 
jective side,  yet  as  themselves  conveying  the  sense 
of  their  process.  The  main  outline  of  presentatioo 
is  the  idea  that  the  "  renewal  "  involved  a  gradual 
progress,  and  that  this  was  discernible  in  the  rites 
themselves. 

The  proper  founder  of  mystagogical  tJiedQgy, 
broadly  considered,  was  Dionysius  the  Areopagite 
(q.v.),  a  man  of  whom  little  is  known,  save  that  he 
probably  belonged  to  the  close  of  the  fifth  century 

and  was  active  in  Syria.    The  work  of 

2.  Dk)ny8iu8  special  interest  here  is  "  Conoemiog 

the         the  EkKslesiastical  Hierarchy  "  {MPG, 

Areopagite.  iii.  369  sqq.;    Eng.  transl.  by  John 

Parker,  London,  1894).    What  in  this 
is  significant  in  respect  to  the  expository  feeling 
of  the  early  Church  is  that  the  whole  visible  en- 
tity and  activity  of  the  "  hierarchy,"  that  is,  the 
Church  in  its  vital  agency,  is  represented  as  being 
filled  with  mysteries  and  wonders;    and  if  one  be 
but  correctly  initiated,  these,  perchance,  can  be 
everywhere  seen   ''  shining  through."     Dionysius 
made  it  clear  that  "  dogma  '  is  possessed  of  a  mir- 
rored counterpart  in  ceremonial  worship.    In  later 
times,  the  ceremonial  was  not  infrequently  treated 
as  a  criterion  for  a  "  new  "  doctrine;  the  same  being 
discarded  unless  there  appeared  to  be  something 
congruent  in  the  rites.    Conversely,  it  is  a  special 
question  just  how  far  the  rites  and  sacramentals 
became  gradually  adapted  to  the  dogma  alrea47 
current,  with  symbols  to  fit  the  occasion.    As  Dio- 
nysius will  have  it,  the  terrestrial  hierarchy  is  a 
copy  of  the  celestial.    Just  as  the  angels,  in  gradu- 
ated circles,  throng  round  about  the  one  only  God, 
even  so  the  clergy  on  earth  encompass  the  one 
bishop.    The  latter  is  quite  peculiariy  "  a  divine 
and  godly  man."    From  him  do  the  priestly  poi- 
sons receive  their  divine  consecrations,  whereby 
they  become  qualified  to  "  divinify  "  men.    Dio- 
nysius treats  of  the  principal  ecclesiastical  myste- 
ries.   A  brief  description  of  the  given  transactacm  ii 
invariably  followed  by  a  survey  of  the  emblematical 
character  of  its  rites  in  detail.    The  object  is  to 
elucidate  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  der^,  to  ex- 
plain its  direct  significance  in  connection  with  the 
transaction  concerned;   again,  the  same  as  touch- 
ing the  "  faithful."    For  instance,  in  his  "  Priestly 
Ordinances  "  or  acts  of  consecration  for  clerical 
offices,  Dionysius  shows  that  both  the  "  unity  "  of 
the    hierarchy  is  represented,  and   the   gradatioD 
between  bishop,  priest,  and  litui^gist  (deacon).   In 
the  case  of  baptism  one  may  discern  illuminatiaB 
for  its  emblematic  import,  as  one  perceives  how  tlia 
candidate^  first  by  turning  westward  and  being  di»* 
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robed  for  the  act  of  renunciation,  then  by  facing 
eastward  and  steadfastly  gazing  in  this  direction 
while  confessing  the  faith,  is  led  over  from  the  sphere 
of  the  lightlefifl  to  that  of  the  light. 

The  next  in^xyrtant  mystagogue  was  Maximus 
Confessor  (q.v.)y  whose  interpretation  of  the 
Eucharist,  found  in  MPO,  xci.  657  sqq.,  supplies 
what  Dionysius  omitted,  a  mystagogical  elucida- 
tion of  the  Church  as  congregation.  In  so  far  as 
the  Church  embraces  all  "  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men,"  it  is  fairly  a  "  type  and  image  "  of  God,  a 
copy  of  his  fulness  and  diversity,  though  in  unity 
inherent.  Maximus  furthermore  contemplates  the 
Church  as  a  structure;  for  if  one  surveys  its  typical 
compartments  aright,  the  Church  is  at  once  a  mys- 
terious depiction  of  the  universe,  and  an  image  of 
man  and  his  constituent  parts.  In  chap.  viii.  Maxi- 
mus reaches  his  distinctive  theme,  the  Eucharist. 
He  reviewB  the  entire  course  thereof;  the  priest's 
entrance  into  the  Church  represents  Christ's  ap- 
pearing in  the  flesh,  the  entrance  of  the  people  in- 
dicates the  separation  of  the  faithful  from  the  im- 
beUeving,  the  closing  of  the  doors  points  to  the  end 
of  the  world  and  the  judgment,  which  only  those 
worthily  transformed  into  the  world  of  divine  rea- 
son can  enter  securely. 

Next  to  be  considered  are  the  writings  which  deal 
particularly  with  a  historical  and  symbolical  con- 
struction of  the  Eucharist;   that  is,  those  the  ra- 
tional continuity  of  which  has  evolved  the  theory 
as  to  the  so-called  dramatic  character  of  the  liturgy. 
But  here  many  literary  questions  re- 
3.  Works    main  to  be  settled  before  the  develop- 
AntedatJng  ment  becomes  thoroughly  clear.     It 
Theodore    was  long  believed  that  Sophronius  of 
€i  Andlda.  Jerusalem  was  the  founder  of  this  the- 
ory.   But  the  Russian  scholar  Kras- 
nooeljoev  has  shown  this  to  be  an  error.    It  is  owing 
to  him,  again,  and  to  F.  E.  Brightman,  that  an  im- 
portant  man  in  the  histoiy  of  mystagogical  theol- 
cgy  has  of  late  been  to  some  extent  newly  recovered 
to  knowledge,  namely,  Theodore  of  Andida.    But 
in  order  to  keep  the  literary  sequence  firmly  in 
tmiidy  one  must  pause  at  this  point  to  consider  a 
woik  entitled  "  Mystagogical  Church  Lore."    This 
bas  been  ascribed  to  many  authors,  and  a  really 
critical  edition  on  the  basis  of  the  many  manu- 
■eripts  available  is  still  lacking.    Pitra  communi- 
cated a  fragment  of  a  Latin  translation  prepared  by 
Anaatasius  Bibliothecarius  (q.v.);    while  from  the 
letter  to  Emperor  Charles  tiie  Bald,  appended  by 
Anastasius  to  this  document,  it  appears  that  in 
Constantinc^^  at  that  time,  the  Patriarch  Ger- 
luanus  I.  (d.  730)  was  deemed  the  author.    It  is 
entirely  possible  that  this  tradition  is  correct.    The 
^rork     itself    underwent    many     reconstructions. 
Whether  the  shcnrtest  form,  published  by  Miller 
after  a  Codex  BodUjanua  et  MagdalenensU  (in  his 
edition  of  the  works  of  Qyril  of  Jerusalem,  pp.  325- 
332,  Oxford,  1703),  is  the  earliest,  is  undecided. 
Ilie  one  in  MPO,  xcviii.  384-453,  is  certainly  late 
end  greatly  enlarged.    In  the  explanation  of  the 
i    fiturgy  wldch  this  work  presents,  the  thought  is 
f   dominant  that  the  celebration  of  the  Euchaxist  re- 
^   ^leals  the  entire  life  of  the  Lord.    The  priest  repre- 
t    *ents  Christ  himself;  indeed  his  vexy  vestments  are 


so  fashioned  that  Christ  is  to  be  discerned  therein. 
Originally  the  design  appears  to  have  been  limited 
to  the  priestly  symbolizing  (in  visible  ritual  acts) 
of  Christ  in  his  passion,  death,  and  resurrection. 
But  ultimately  the  conception  so  far  expands  that 
practically  the  whole  history  of  Jesus  Christ  be- 
comes illustrated  in  the  acts  and  actors  of  the  lit- 
urgy. Even  the  manner  in  which  the  priest  holds 
his  fingers,  while  blessing  the  people  at  the  close, 
has  its  symbolism,  and  announces  the  event  of 
Christ's  coming  again,  and  of  the  end  of  the  world. 
It  is  Theodore  of  Andida  who  turns  the  construc- 
tion so  as  to  cover  the  whole  history  of  Christ.  Who 
Theodore  was,  is  totally  uncertain;  Andida  the 
place  is  supposed  to  be  situated  in  Asia  Minor. 

Theodore  may  belong  to  the  twelfth, 

4.  Theodore  if  not  to  the  eleventh,  century.    He  is 

of  Andida  acquainted  with  the  work  just  noted, 

and  Others,  and  holds  it  to  be  a  work  of  Basil  of 

Csesarea.  His  own  treatise  is  entitled 
"Summary  Review  of  the  Symbols  and  Mysteries 
Occurrent  in  the  Divine  Liturgy  "  (cf.  A.  Mai,  Nova 
patrum  bibliotheca,  vi.  2,  pp.  547-584,  8  vols.,  Rome, 
1852-71;  and  AfPG,cxl.  417-468).  Theodore  (some 
codices  call  him  "  Nicholas  ")  is  a  learned  man. 
He  remarks  that  **  many  priests  were  aware  that 
the  various  acts  in  the  liturgy  aimed  to  set  forth 
the  Lord's  passion,  etc.,  not  only  according  to  its 
effects,  but  also  to  depict,  as  in  a  figure,  the  veiy 
manner  thereof;  save  that  there  was  no  doubt  but 
that  those  liturgical  acts  exhibited  likewise  the 
entire  earthly  career  of  Jesus."  The  holy  table, 
whereon  the  sacrifice  is  prepared,  can  certainly  be 
regarded  as  the  ''  grave,''  but  is  also  expected  to  re- 
call the  "  manger."  The  bread  is  naturally  a  "type 
of  the  body  of  Christ,  but  also  of  Mary,  in  so  far  as 
she  conceives  the  Word  by  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost," 
whereas  the  deacon  also  "  salutes  "  the  bread,  even 
as  the  angel  greeted  Mary.  Where  the  deacon  with- 
draws from  the  "  table  of  preparation  "  the  Lord 
abides  there  in  the  stillness  of  retirement  and  se- 
clusion; these  being  the  thirty  years  of  Christ's 
"  obscurity."  Then  the  priest  comes  actively  for- 
ward: his  first  "  ingress  "  into  the  Church  repre- 
sents the  preaching  Christ;  his  second  entrance, 
with  the  bread  and  wine,  exhibits  Jesus  on  his  way 
to  death.  The  vestments  have  manifold  significance 
(see  Vestments  and  Insignia,  Ecclesiastical). 
Theodore's  entire  treatise  is  full  of  subtle,  often 
brilliant,  phantasy.  Its  manner  of  interpretation 
dominated  all  the  succeeding  era;  and  its  theory 
has  come  to  be  officially  binding.  A  treatise  to  be 
correctly  appraised  only  upon  due  acquaintance  is 
the  one  associated  with  Sophronius  of  Jerusalem 
(d.  638),  and  formerly  held  to  be  genuine:  "  Ac- 
count Comprising  the  Entire  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory" (MPO,  bcxxvii.,  pp.  iii.,  3981  sqq.).  This 
woric  is  a  combination  of  the  primitive  **  Mystagog- 
ical Church  Lore  "  and  of  Theodore's  "  Summary 
Review."  The  various  mystagogical  writings  men- 
tioned above  are  of  moment  in  that  they  reveal 
the  development  of  the  liturgy  in  general.  Yet 
they  have  not  been  adequately  valued  by  liturgical 
scholars  either  as  sources  to  determine  the  gradu- 
ating distinctions  or  different  successive  phases  in 
the  history  of  liturgy,  or  as  governing  the  relative 
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status  of  the  traditional  liturgical  fonns.  In  fact, 
the  mystagogical  theory  often  afifords  the  possibility 
of  ascertaining  what  is  old  and  what  is  new  mate- 
rial. Especially  are  the  many  quotations  from 
prayers,  lections,  etc.,  of  value  for  critically  collating 
the  manifold  liturgical  texts. 

The  most  renowned  mystagogues  of  the  Middle 

Ages  were  the  two  metropolitans  of  Thessalonica, 

Nikolaos   Kabasilas  (q.v.)   and   Sim- 

5.  Later     eon  (q.v.).    The  former  is  the  more 
Eastern  and  ingenious,  being  comparable  for  acumen 

Western    to  Theodore  of  Andida,  whose  mode  of 

Treatises,  contemplation  he  specifically  contin- 
ued, particularly  the  thought  that  the 
liturgy  visibly  presents  the  entire  incarnation  of 
the  Logos.  But  it  were  leading  us  too  far  afield  to 
examine  his  work  in  detail.  His  **  Interpretation 
of  the  Divine  Liturgy  "  is  found  in  3/ PG,  cl.  368 
sqq.  Simeon  is  of  much  slighter  compass;  for  him 
the  external  is  everywhere  the  most  engaging,  the 
separate  pieces  of  clerical  vestments,  their  form, 
color,  etc.  The  line  of  "  Dionysius  the  Areopagite," 
Maximus  Confessor,  Theodore  of  Andida,  Nicholas 
Kabasilas,  is  the  line  par  excellence^  that  of  the  real 
thinkers;  the  second  rank,  to  which  Simeon  be- 
longs, is  that  of  the  dilettarUi.  Howbeit,  Simeon 
suited  the  taste  of  his  time,  and  owes  it  to  this  cir- 
cumstance that  he  came  to  be  the  most  popular 
mystagogue,  the  one  whose  name  continues  thor- 
oughly current.  In  the  form  of  a  dialogue  he  dis- 
cussed both  dogmas  and  rites,  besides  composing 
tracts  of  a  mystagogical  nature  (cf.  MPG,  civ.  61- 
536).  In  his  case,  the  drama  of  the  liturgy  comes 
to  be  a  mere  spectacular  exhibition,  "  performed," 
in  a  sense,  by  puppets.  The  more  modem  era  has 
also  produced  its  mystagogues.  In  the  second  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century  flourished  Johannes  Na- 
thanael  (in  Venice  and  Constantinople);  later, 
Nicholas  Bulgaris  (close  of  the  seventeenth  century; 
not  to  be  confused  with  Eugenius  Bulgaris,  q.v.), 
though  he  published  simply  what  his  brother  Chris- 
todulos  (a  priest  on  the  island  of  Corfu)  had  writ- 
ten. But  the  Russian  literature  is  more  important 
in  this  direction  than  the  modem  Greek.  Among 
works  that  have  become  very  well  known  may  be 
mentioned  the  "  Letters  on  the  Divine  Offices  of 
the  Eastern  Church  "  by  Ludovicus  of  Muralt  (1838) ; 
the  "  Elucidation  of  the  Divine  Offices  of  the  East- 
em  Church  in  the  Light  of  their  Symbolical  Mean- 
ing," by  Philaretus  (archbishop  of  Tchemigov,  in 
his  "  History  of  the  Church  of  Russia  ";  Germ, 
transl.  by  Blimienthal,  i.  369  sqq.,  Frankfort,  1872); 
the  "  Meditations  on  the  Divine  Liturgy,"  by  the 
illustrious  poet  Gogol  (Germ,  transl.  in  A.  V.  Malt- 
zew,  LUurgikan,  Berlin,  1902).  An  inexhaustible 
wealth  of  imagination  has  been  educed  among  the 
Russians  by  the  liturgy,  and  the  entire  round  of  the 
Church  solemnities.  In  the  Western  Church  cer- 
tain attempts  are  not  wanting  in  the  way  of  con- 
struing ceremonial  worship  in  a  mystagogical  or 
symbolic  sense.  Only  in  the  West  this  matter  is 
hardly  taken  so  seriously  as  in  the  East.  There  is 
much  freer  play  in  the  East  in  this  connection  than 
in  the  West,  where  the  great  mystagogues  are  but 
paired  with  the  great  dogmatists. 

F.  Kattenbubch. 
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MYSnCISM. 

I.  Definition  and  Description. 
Essential  Character  (§  1). 
Relation  to  Religion  (t  2). 
Attainment  of  Mystical  GonditioBS  (I  3)* 
II.  History. 

In  the  East  (§  1). 

Scholastic  and  Monastic  Mysticism  (f  2). 

Early  Protestant  Msrsticism  (§3). 

Post-Reformation  Roman  Catholic  MystiekBai  (i  4)l 

Late  Protestant  Mysticism  (§  5). 

Msrstidsm  in  England  (§  6). 

In  America  (i  7). 

L  Definition  and  Description:  Like  many  other 
psychological  concepts,  mysticism  scarcely  admiti 
of  rigid  definition,  since  its  elements,  though  rooted 
in  the  individual  soul,  so  cross  with  other  ftL*rF>»!>t» 
in  the  course  of  the  developmcSit  of 
X.  Essential  each  person,  and  give  rise  to  such  cool- 
Character,  plex  phenomena,  that  exact  delimit*- 
tion  becomes  impossible.  To  gain  evei 
an  approximate  notion  of  mysticism,  a  Hiiftjiy^i^ 
must  finst  be  drawn,  a  number  of  elementa  must  bi 
eliminated,  particularly  all  that  results  from 
perception,  and  all  that  may  be  deduced  from 
perception  by  dialectics  in  the  widest  sense  of  ths 
term.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  from  external  p«» 
ceptions  feelings  arise  which  can  not  logically  bi 
deduced  from  such  perceptions,  but  can  arise  onlf 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  peculiar  spirital 
organism  of  man,  such  feelings  may  be  tennsd 
mystical.  Mysticism  has  its  real  beginning,  tho^ 
fore,  when  the  mystical  element  becomes  MwwMfe"* 
over  man  in  connection  with  the  worid  that  as^ 
rounds  him,  and  when  his  soul  seeks  to  be  in  fao^ 
mony  with  the  universe  that  encompaases  it»  01^ 
more  accurately,  with  the  Supreme,  however  tbil 
Supreme  be  conceived.  The  way  in  which  the  eodi 
of  mysticism  are  acquired  is  primarily  self-jntn^- 
spection.  It  is  true  that  there  is  here  an  e 
of  human  cooperation  and  will,  but  ednoe  the  wiD  il 
unable  of  itself  to  produce  the  inner  1*11^1  iwwt 
which  it  desires,  but  needs  to  be  met  by  a  difiH 
grace  which  both  purifies  and  iUumioes  the  sodt 
mysticism  involves  the  concept  of  revelation,  nA 
thus  comes  into  relation  with  religion. 

All  religion  depends  on  revelation  of  some  sorii 
real  or  assumed,  and  this  revelation,  independlit 
of  human  will  yet  authoritative  for  future  gjBOK^ 
tions,  is  transmitted  by  tradition.     When,  hoi 
ever,  religion  dei)ends  only  on  historicity  and  to 
dition,  it  becomes  barren,   legalistic,  and  UfialM 
It  accordingly  needs  a  thin!  element  if  it  is  to  bt 
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come  a  living  thing  to  the  individual.  This  is  found 
in  personal,  inward  experience,  which  is  itself  a 
secondaiy  form  of  revelation,  yet  is 
3.  Rdation  accessible  to  all  who  believe  the  author- 
to  Religion,  itative  revelation.  This  element  of 
personal  experience,  which  is  essential 
to  mysticiam  and  without  which  religion  can  scarcely 
exist,  forms  the  bond  between  mysticism  and  re- 
ligion. This  union  is  the  closest  in  Christianity, 
which  from  the  first  has  contained  a  strongly  mys- 
tical element.  From  religion  mysticism  may  receive 
tendencies  at  variance  with  its  real  natiue,  as  the 
desire  of  persecution;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  mys- 
ticism may  oppose  aberrations  in  religion.  The  lat- 
ter case  is,  however,  comparatively  rare.  Mysticism 
may  indeed  oppose  a  purely  external  religion,  yet  it 
seldom  attacks  vitally  what  is  definitely  established 
by  the  religious  body  to  which  a  given  mystic  be- 
longs. Before  such  definite  principles  mysticism 
bows,  in  conformity  with  its  individual  character 
as  contrasted  with  the  social  character  of  religion. 
The  mystic  is  essentially  concerned  with  God  and 
his  own  soul,  and  if  he  be  imdisturbed,  he  readily 
conforms  to  external  ordinances. 

Mystical  conditions  may  be  induced  by  certain 
agencies.     In  the  lowest  stages  certain  narcotics 
may  be  employed,  though  these  are  utterly  rejected 
by  higher  mysticism.     Again,  bodily 
3.  Attain-   movements  and  postures  may  be  as- 
ment  of     sumed,  as  the  whirling  of  dervishes  or 
Ifjitical    the  immobility  of  Hesychasts  (q.v.: 
Conditions,  and  see  Ecstast).   The  common  agen- 
cies,   however,   are   solitude,    silence, 
and  concentration  of  thought  on  the  di- 
Among  the  agencies  shared  by  both  religion 
and  mysticism,  prayer  is  preeminent.     In  the  case 
of  mysticism,  such  prayer  is  strictly  inward,  going 
to  far  as  to  hold  prayer  expressed  in  words  as  of 
inferior  worth,  and  to  mainfjiin  that  the  only  prayer 
which  really  pleases  God  and  helps  man  is  **  men- 
tal prayer,"  which  utters  no  word,  but  expresses 
the  inmost  longing  for  God;  so  that  later,  especially 
in  post-Reformation  Roman  Catholic  mysticism, 
"  prayer  "  came  to  connote  the  mystic  state  in  gen- 
cnL    Certain  phenomena  highly  valued  by  many 
are  mistrusted  and  deemed  of  secondary  worth  by 
nme  of  the  greatest  mystics,  this  category  including 
▼isioDs,  the  hearing  of  voices,  bilocation,  levita- 
tion,  etc.,  the  reality  of  which  can  not  be  affirmed. 
That  on  which  the  great  mystics  lay  stress  is  far 
different;    it  is  the  release  of  the  soul  from  finite 
bonds  and  its  conduct  to  inward  communion  with 
Qod.   This  communion  may  be  construed  as  one  of 
MKnoe,  the  result  being  pantheistic  mysticism;  or 
it  may  be  regarded  as  absolute  surrender  to  God; 
and  so  slight  is  the  distinction  between  the  two 
Hewn  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  distinguish  out- 
wardly whether  a  given  mystic  is  a  pantheist  or 
tot    While  human  will  and  human  endeavor  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  highest  flights  of  mysticism. 
Ban  can  not  of  himself  produce  them.    They  are  a 
•  Mne  gift,  which  God  grants  to  whom,  when,  and 
iheie  he  will,  nor  may  all  gain  them  who  devote 
tauelves  to  the  mystic  life.    Nevertheless,  they 
ttm  the  goal  of  the  mystic  way.   The  stages  in  this 
Hy  are  mainly  described  either  as  "  purgative," 


"  illuminative,"  and  "  unitative,"  or  as  "  medita- 
tion," "  contemplation,"  and  "  mystic  union." 
The  former  clasedfication  requires  first  the  purify- 
ing of  the  soul  from  sinful  wishes  and  acts;  then, 
when  a  certain  degree  of  periection  has  been  gained, 
illumination  from  God;  and  finally,  ecstatic  and 
complete  union  with  God.  In  the  second  classifi- 
cation "  meditation  "  is  regarded  as  natural  and 
hiunanly  controlled  reflection  which  is  already  di- 
rected toward  the  supreme  goal;  **  contemplation  " 
bears  man  beyond  the  natural  sphere  through  grace 
to  higher  and  higher  perfections,  above  which  lies 
nothing  but  '^  mystic  union."  A  distinct  form  of 
mysticism  is  often  thought  to  be  found  in  quiet- 
ism, but  this,  strictly  speaking,  means  shnply  the 
complete  and  permanent  negation  of  the  wUl,  as 
in  primitive  Buddhism;  and  it  requires  a  degree  of 
submission  which  has  conquered  every  unpulse  of 
the  individual  will,  whereas  true  mysticism,  despite 
its  submission,  by  no  means  excludes  struggle  against 
individual  nature  and  against  individual  will. 

n.  History:  Since  Christian  mysticism  has  re- 
received  from  the  Christian  religion  many  impres- 
sions and  influences,  as  well  as  influences  from  other 
sources  which  have  affected  it  and, 

z.  In  the  through  it,  the  mystical  element  of 
East  the  Christian  religion,  and  even  the 
history  of  that  religion,  a  full  history  of 
Christian  mysticism  would  require  constant  refer- 
ence to  the  development  of  the  Ch\ux:h  in  general, 
as  well  as  detailed  discussion  of  the  origin  of  each 
of  the  various  mystical  phenomena.  Here  only  a 
survey  of  the  main  elements  can  be  given.  It  is 
frequently  denied  that  mysticism  was  present  at 
the  very  beginning  of  Christianity,  but  such  a  view 
is  erroneous.  Mysticism  is  present  in  Paul  (cf. 
Gal.  ii.  20;  Rom.  viii.  22)  as  well  as  in  John,  and 
is  also  revealed  in  such  early  productions  as  the 
epistles  of  Ignatius  of  Antioch  and  in  the  **  Shep- 
herd "  of  Hermas.  Meanwhile  mysticism  had  re- 
ceived a  peculiar  development  from  without  which, 
in  itself  alien  to  Christianity,  nevertheless  exer- 
cised a  strong  influence  upon  it.  An  important 
factor  here  was  Philo  of  Alexandria  (q.v.),  whose 
teachings  included  unity  with  the  Godhead  (though 
man  may  gain  it  only  temporarily  and  through 
ecstas}?^  and  the  Logos  (q.v.);  Philo  not  only 
modified  eariy  Christianity,  but  also  influenced,  or 
at  least  was  nearly  akin  to,  Neo-Platonism  (q.v.). 
These  theories  deeply  impressed  not  only  Origen 
and  his  school,  but  even  his  opponent,  Methodius 
(q.v.).  The  fourth  century,  with  its  rise  of  monas- 
ticism,  was  highly  important  for  mysticism,  which 
was  fostered  by  the  solitude  and  meditation  on  the 
inner  life  practised  by  the  higher  class  of  monks,  a 
remnant  of  this  mystic  contemplation  being  con- 
tained in  the  fifty  homilies  of  Macarius  (q.v.).  All 
this  was  further  aided  by  the  growth  of  Symbolism 
(q.v.)  in  the  liturgy,  admirably  illustrated  by  the 
''Catechetical  Lectures  '  of  Cyrl  of  Jerusalem 
(q.v.);  while,  on  the  other  hand,  individual  mys- 
ticism finds  its  influential  representative  in  the 
"  Ladder  of  Paradise  "  of  Johannes  Climacus  (q.v.; 
see  also  Mtbtaqogical  Theoloot).  The  period 
of  conflict  that  racked  the  Church  after  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon  witnessed  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
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phenomena  in  the  realm  of  mysticism — the  pseudo- 
Dionysian  writings  (eee  Dionysius  the  Areopa- 
oite),  which  represent  Neo-Platonism  in  Christian 
guise.  The  type  of  thought  here  set  forth  found  its 
full  development  in  the  strictly  orthodox  Maximus 
Confessor  (q.v.)*  who  taught  symbolic  meaning  for 
the  entire  liturgy  and  gave  the  pseudo-Dionysian 
WTitings  their  authorized  position  in  the  Eastern 
Church.  In  the  eleventh  century  a  new  element 
was  first  clearly  introduced  by  Simeon  the  New 
Theologian  (q.v.),  whose  teachings  of  a  mystic  light 
may  well  have  given  rise,  despite  many  differences, 
to  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Hesychasts  (q.v.), 
themselves  defended  in  one  of  the  most  important 
productions  of  the  mysticism  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
the  "  Discourses  of  the  Life  in  Christ "  of  Nikolaos 
Kabasilas  (sec  Kabasiias). 

In  the  West,  except  for  the  mystical  element 
present  in  occidental  as  well  as  in  oriental  Chris- 
tianity from  the  first,  illustrated  by  passages  in 
Tertullian  and  Cyprian,  it  was  Augustine  who  laid 
the  foundations  for  the  mysticism  of 
2.  Scholastic  later  ages;  although  for  a  time  he  here 
and  lacked  followers,  so  that  a  long  time 
Monastic  elapsed  before  mysticism  became  an 
Mysticism,  independent  phenomenon  in  the  the- 
ological literature  of  the  western 
Church.  [Anticipations  of  the  coming  intensity  of 
interest  in  the  inner  life  are  frequently  to  be  dis- 
covered before  the  time  of  full  bloom,  as  in  the  case 
of  Elkkehard  (known  also  as  Eckhart  the  Younger), 
a  monk  of  St.  Gall  (c.  980-1036),  who  left  a  treatise 
on  parts  of  the  church  service,  benediction  prayers, 
and  also  on  the  chronicle  of  St.  Gall  (in  MGH, 
Script.,  ii.  75-147).]  It  was  not  until  the  twelfth 
century  that  mysticism  became  a  real  factor  in  the 
western  Church,  ^ere,  as  in  the  East,  mysticism  and 
monasticism  were  closely  related,  not  only  in  Anselm 
and  Peter  Damian  (qq.v.),  but  preeminently  in  Ber- 
nard of  Clairvaux  and  Hugo  of  St.  Victor  (qq.v.). 
The  characteristic  element,  new  to  a  certain  extent, 
in  the  mysticism  of  Bernard  was  the  love  of  Jesus, 
particularly  as  the  bridegroom  of  the  soul,  set  forth 
in  his  homilies  on  Canticles.  The  position  of  Hugo 
of  St.  Victor,  while  in  great  measure  the  same  as 
that  of  Bernard,  was  more  scholastic  and  dialectic; 
and  his  positing  of  a  fixed  way  by  which  the  soul  is 
to  gain  ultimate  union  with  God  forms  the  basis 
of  that  scholastic  mysticism  which  mainly  dom- 
inated the  Middle  Ages  and  was  continued  in  the 
post-Tridentine  Church  of  Rome.  Victor's  first 
distinguished  successor  was  Richard  of  St.  Victor 
(q.v.),  and  mention  must  also  be  made  of  Saint 
Hildegard  of  Bingen  and  Elizabeth  of  SchOnau 
(qq.v.).  It  is  not  true,  as  is  often  stateti,  that  there 
was  a  sharp  cleavage  l)etween  niysticLsm  and  scho- 
lasticism. Not  only  were  such  men  as  Hugo  of  St. 
Victor  and  Bonaventura  equally  distinguished  in 
both  fields,  but  even  Thomas  Aquinas  had  a  strongly 
mystical  vein  in  his  theology.  At  the  same  time, 
a  distinction  was  drawn  between  mysticism  and 
scholasticism  as  two  branches  of  theology — the 
latter  essentially  intellectual,  formal,  and  philo- 
sophical; the  former  pietistic  and  teaching  how  to 
attain  union  with  the  divine,  both  often  treating 
the  same  themes.    The  divergence  of  their  methods 


and  aims,  however,  rendered  it  possible  for  some, 
like  Bernard,  to  be  mystics  only,  others,  like  Hugo 
of  St.  Victor  and  Bonaventura,  to  woiiL  both  in 
scholastic  and  in  mystical  theology,  others,  like 
Abelard  and  Duns  Scotus,  to  be  scholastics  only, 
and  yet  others,  like  Thomas  Aquinas,  to  modify 
scholasticism  with  mysticism.  From  the  twelfth 
century  to  the  present  day  mysticism  has  retained 
a  formal  place  in  Roman  Catholiciam,  which  drawa, 
nevertheless,  a  sharp  distinction  between  *'  false  " 
and  "  true  "  mysticism,  honoring  the  latter  and 
condemning  the  former.  The  mendicant  orderi 
essentially  furthered  mysticism.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Dominicans  extruded  a  type  of  mysti- 
cism which  was  essentially  German  in  representa- 
tives and  characteristics,  though  finding  at  least  a 
partial  analogue  in  the  teachings  of  the  Dutch  Jan 
van  Ruysbroeck  (q.v.)  and  his  school.  Among 
these  men  the  best-known  is  Elckhart  (q.v.),  whose 
chief  scholars  and  successors  were  Heinrich  Aman- 
dus  Suso  and  Johann  Tauler  (qq.v.),  and  to  this 
same  school  belonged  the  Thedogia  Germaniea  (q.v.). 
Unlike  the  school  of  Eckhart,  the  Brethren  of  the 
Common  Life  (see  Common  Life,  Brethren  of 
the)  not  only  maintained  orthodoxy,  but  abo 
stressed  the  practical  ends  of  mysticism,  this  school 
producing  the  famous  "  Imitation  of  Christ,"  uso- 
ally  ascribed  to  Thomas  li  Kempis  (q.v.).  See  also 
Friends  of  God.  To  the  scholastic  my^cs  of  the 
fifteenth  century  belonged  Dionysius  the  Carthu- 
sian and  Nicholas  of  Strasbuig  (qq.v.),  while  a  theo- 
sophical  and  humanistic  tendency  was  manifested 
by  Nicholas  of  Cusa  (see  Cusa,  Nicholas  of),  Gio- 
vanni Pico  della  Mirandola  (see  Pico  DELLi 
MiRANDOLA,  Giovanni),  Reuchlin  (q.v.),  and  the 
fantastic  Theophrastus  Paracelsus  and  Agrippa  voo 
Nettesheim  (q.v.). 

The  Reformation  gave  to  mysticism  a  new  station 

varying  according  to  the  different  communioiis  then 

formed.    Of  the  Reformers  Luther  most  occupied 

himself  with  it,  and  in  his  earlier  career 

3.  Early  was  most  83niipathetic  with  it.  He  be- 
Protestant  came  more  and  more  averse  to  the 
Mysticism.  peeudo-Dionysius,  but  throughout  his 
life  he  highly  esteemed  Tauler  and  the 
Thedogia  Germaniea  (q.v.),  while  in  his  Eucharistic 
doctrine  he  preserv'ed  a  portion  of  Roman  Catholie 
mysticism,  this  partially  explaining  the  bitter  spirit 
of  his  defenders,  who  felt,  half-consciously,  that 
they  must  defend  this  fragment  of  mysticism  at 
any  cost.  Yet  mysticism  failed  to  maintain  the 
recognized  position  that  it  had  formerly  held,  and 
attempts  were  made  to  ignore,  explain  away,  or 
excuse  Luther's  attitude.  Dogmatism  gained  the 
supremacy,  and  although  there  were  occasioiul 
manifestations  of  a  mysticism  that  clung  to  ortho- 
doxy, Lutheranism  gave  but  scant  protection  to 
the  movement,  which  is  most  obvious  in  Luthena 
hymnody.  Neither  Valentin  Weigel  nor  Jakob 
Bdhme  (qq.v.)  can  be  considered  Lutheran  mystksy 
though  both  maintained  a  Lutheran  position.  The 
former  was  rather  inclined  to  pantheism,  and  his 
writings,  posthumously  published,  were  regarded 
as  a  type  of  fanatical  heresy  and  did  much  to  dis- 
credit mysticism  in  the  Lutheran  Chureh.  BOhme, 
who  exereiaed  considerable  influence  in  Knglf"^, 
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was  a  theoeophist  rather  than  a  mystic^  and  his 
concepts  were  developed  on  a  non-Lutheran  foun- 
dation. The  Reformed  Church  was  far  less  favor- 
able to  mysticism  than  was  Lutheranism;  Zwingli 
had  no  interest  in  it,  Calvin  hated  it,  and  Reformed 
dogma  and  forms  of  worship  were  alike  unfavor- 
able to  it.  In  1671  Gisbertus  Voetius  (q.v.)  could 
declare  that  there  was  no  mysticism  in  the  Reformed 
Church,  yet  he  himself  sought,  in  his  ExerciUa  pie- 
iatiM,  to  give  a  quasi- vindication  of  mysticism,  only 
to  advance  no  further  than  the  lowest  grade  of  the 
older  system,  and  to  make  sound  mysticism  end 
where  the  true  mystics  made  it  begin.  Neverthe- 
less, a  series  of  Dutch  theologians,  partly  his  con- 
temporaries and  partly  belonging  to  the  following 
generation,  gave  increased  scope  to  mysticism,  this 
number  including  Jan  and  Willem  Teellinck,  Jodo- 
eus  van  Lodensteyn,  and  Willem  Schortinghuis 
(qq.v.),  in  whom  certain  basal  concepts  of  Romance 
mysticism  have  been  traced.  Similar  ideas  may 
also  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  English  Puritan 
Francis  Rous  (q.v.).  In  England,  moreover,  the 
writings  of  Bdhme  inspired  a  system  of  theosophy 
strongly  mingled  with  visionary  elements,  repre- 
sented by  John  Pordage  and  Jane  Lead  (qq.v.),  as 
well  as  by  the  latter's  son-in-law  Francis  Lee,  all 
of  whom  inspired  the  Philadelphian  Society  which 
found  adherents  in  many  places  on  the  continent. 
And  these  writings  even  influenced  the  dry  school 
of  the  Cambridge  Platonists  (q.v.). 

While  mysticism  thus  foimd  but  scant  recogni- 
tion in  Protestantism,  its  position  was  far  different 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  conununion.  In  Spain  just 
before  the  Reformation,  mysticism  had 

4.  Post-  received  a  fresh  impulse,  expressed  in 
RefonnationUie  Abecedario  espiritual  of  the  Minorite 

Pftwian     Francisco  de  Osuna,  and  shared  by  his 

Catholic  brother  Minorite,  Pedro  de  Alcantara. 
MjsUciaoL  At  the  same  time,  however,  there  arose 
the  quietistic  and  antinomian  Alom- 
bradoe  (q.v.).  While  Juan  d'Avila  and  Ignatius 
Loyc^  were  acquitted,  after  trial  by  the  Inquisition, 
of  aflSliation  w^th  this  sect,  the  Jesuit  founder  was 
strongly  influenced  by  the  new  mysticism,  which, 
duly  regulated  and  conformed  to  doctrine  and  or- 
dinance, he  determined  to  press  into  the  service  of 
the  Chiuch.  Nevertheless,  he  forbade  the  devotion 
of  the  whole  life  to  mysticism,  which  was  restricted 
to  certain  times.  The  masterpiece  here  is  his  £x- 
ereitia  Mpiriiualia  (q.v.);  and  mysticism  gave  the 
Counterreformation  some  of  its  strongest  sinews, 
and  haa  exercised  on  the  development  of  Romanism 
a  force  which  is  yet  scarcely  valued  as  it  should  be. 
About  this  same  period  there  arose,  through  Fran- 
ciscan and  Jesuit  influence,  a  spirit  of  mysticism  in 
the  new  congregation  of  Discalced  Carmelites,  the 
great  names  here  being  Theresa  (q.v.)  and  John  of 
tlie  Cross  (see  Carmelttes);  and  from  Spain,  espe- 
cially from  the  Carmelites,  the  new  mysticism  spread 
to  France.  Francis  of  Sales  (q.v.)  and  Mme.  de 
Chantal  also  belong  here,  despite  the  quietism  of 
the  latter.  Decision  concerning  Miguel  de  Molinos 
(q.v.)  18  difl&cult,  the  problem  being  whether  he 
vahied  mystical  experiences  so  highly  as  to  despise 
the  sacraments  of  the  CSiurch,  his  condemnation,  if 
such  was  his  attitude,  being  justifiable  from  the 


Roman  Catholic  point  of  view.  The  question  of 
disinterested  love  of  God  gave  rise  in  France  to  the 
persecution  of  Mme.  de  Guyon  (q.v.),  who  exercised 
an  influence  over  German  Protestants,  and  even 
over  some  in  Switzerland. 

In  a  certain  sense.  Pietism  (q.v.),  the  most  im- 
portant movement  in  the  German  Chiux:h  since  the 
Reformation,  furthered  mysticism.  Spener,  while 
not  himself  a  mystic,  was  not  unfavor- 

5.  Late  able  to  the  system,  which  he  aided  by 
Protestant  commencing  to  break  down  dogmatic 
Mysticism,  barriers.  Both  Johann  Wilhelm  Peter- 
sen and  Gottfried  Arnold  (qq.v.)  were 
closely  associated  with  Pietism,  and  the  latter  did 
valuable  service  for  the  history  of  mysticism  in 
the  concluding  portions  of  his  great  ch\ux:h  history. 
To  this  same  period  belongs  the  Berleburg  Bible 
(see  Bibles,  Annotated,  I.,  §  3),  and  in  the  second 
decade  of  the  century  there  arose,  in  distant  con- 
nection with  emigrants  from  the  Cevennes,  inspira- 
tion communities  in  the  Wetterau  (see  Inspired, 
The).  Mention  should  also  be  made,  in  this  con- 
nection, of  Gerhard  Tersteegen  (q.v.),  who  occu- 
pies an  important  position  in  the  mysticism  of  all 
ages.  The  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
with  its  prevailing  Enlightenment  (q.v.),  which 
was  fanatically  hostile  to  all  that  was  not  obvious 
at  first  sight,  was  most  unfavorable  to  mysticism. 
Nevertheless,  even  this  period  had  such  represen- 
tatives as  Samuel  Collenbusch,  Jung  Stilling,  Jo- 
hann Caspar  Lavater  (qq.v.).  Friedrich  Christoph 
Oetinger  and  Emanuel  Swedenborg  (qq.v.)  were 
theosophists  rather  than  mystics,  while  Philipp 
Matth&us  Hahn  and  Johann  Michael  Hahn  (qq.v.) 
occupied  a  middle  ground.  On  the  Roman  Catholic 
side  the  chief  place  is  due  Johann  Michael  Sailer 
(q.v.). 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  revolution 
in  thought  in  the  nineteenth  century  would  have 
given  a  new  impulse  to  mysticism,  especially  in 
view  of  the  romantic  movement.  It  is  true  that  the 
name  of  mysticism  was  again  honored;  that  the 
memory  of  such  mystics  as  Eckhart  and  Jakob 
Bdhme  was  revived;  and  that  a  superstitious  and 
credulous  Romish  history  of  mysticism  was  written 
by  Johann  Joseph  Gorres  (q.v.).  Both  Romanists 
and  Protestants  did  much  for  the  history  of  mys- 
ticism in  this  period,  and  in  the  former  communion 
the  theory  of  mysticism  was  still  studied  in  tradi- 
tional fashion.  All  this,  however,  was  the  history 
and  theory  of  mysticism,  not  mysticism  itself.  A 
real  mystic,  i.e.,  one  who  devotes  himself  to  the 
mystic  life  and  influences  others  mystically,  can 
scarcely  be  found  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
mystical  spirit  has  not  vanished,  it  is  true,  but  the 
mystical  life  has  disappeared.  The  reason  prob- 
ably lies  in  the  ever-increasing  unrest  of  the  time, 
which,  though  a  consequence  of  the  inevitable  prog- 
ress of  development,  renders  impossible  that  quie- 
tude and  unworidly  meditation  which  mysticism 
demands;  yet  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  time 
will  come  when,  perhaps  under  new  forms,  mysti- 
cism will  again  arise  and  assert  its  rights. 

(S.  M.  DEUTSCHf) 

English  mysticism  may  be  traced  from  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  (q.v.;   Rdigio  Medici)  and  Thomas  Jack- 
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sou  (q.v.  1;  Being  and  Attribulea  of  God),  who  had 
been  steeped  in  Plato  and  the  Alexandrian  Neopla- 
tonism  of  Plotinus  and  Origen.  The  Cambridge 
Platonists  (q.v.)  Ralph  Cudworth  (q.v.;  True  In^ 
teUectucd  System  of  the  Universe) ,  Henry 

6.  Mysti-    More  (q.v.;  Simple  Sayings) ,  SLnd  John 
ciam  in     Smith  (q.v.;   **  The  Way  or  Method  of 

England.  Attaining  Divine  Knowledge/'  and 
"  On  the  Existence  and  Nature  of 
God  "  in  Select  Discourses  of  John  Smith,  4th  ed., 
Cambridge,  1859),  especially  Smith,  owed  their 
mysticism  more  to  Plotinus  than  to  Plato.  Along- 
side of  this  movement  arose  another  under  George 
Fox  (q.v.),  subject  of  many  mystical  experiences 
and  founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends  (see  Friends). 
In  the  eighteenth  century  the  questions  throiJVTi  up 
by  the  deistic  controversy  (see  Deism)  laid  bare  the 
essential  opposition  of  two  modes  of  thought — one 
basing  religion  ultimately  on  reason,  in  which  the 
endeavor  was  made  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  the  Scriptures,  authority,  and  the  rational 
nature  of  Christianity,  the  other  allying  itself  with 
the  Quietists,  F^nelon,  and  Madame  Guyon,  the 
Moravians,  and  the  German  mystics.  The  chief  rep- 
resentative of  the  latter  was  William  Law  (q.v.; 
The  Way  to  Divine  Knowledge)  who  kindled  his 
toreh  at  the  flame  of  Jacob  Boehme  (q.v.).  In  the 
nineteenth  century  were  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge 
(q.v.)  who  was  saturated  with  Plato,  Schclling,  and 
Jacobi,  John  Frederick  Denison  Maurice  (q.v.),  and 
among  poct^s,  William  Wordsworth  (q.v.;  cf.  Lines 
Comf>08&i  a  Few  Miles  above  Tintem  Abbey),  and 
Arthur  Tennyson  (d.  1892;  cf.  The  Higher  Panthe- 
ism and  The  Ancient  Sage). 

In  America  mysticism  has  appeared  in  Jonathan 

Edwards  the  Elder  (q.v.).      It  was  induced  by  his 

monistic  metaphysics — God  the  only  real  Being,  by 

his   rare   sense   of   the   presence   and 

7.  In       agency  of  God,  by  his  intuitive  esthetic 

America,  appreciation  of  the  divine  excellency 
and  beauty,  by  his  prolonged  and  ex- 
haustive contemplation  on  the  utter  insignificance 
of  man  and  his  absolute  dependence  upon  God,  and 
by  an  emotionid  nature  of  surpassing  richness  for 
the  most  part  held  in  check  or  suppressed  by  rigor- 
ous self-discipline  (cf.  "  Diary,"  Works,  i.  60-62, 
New  York,  1829;  sermon  entitled  "  A  Divine  and 
Supernatural  Light,"  etc.,  ib.,  vi.  171  sq(i.;  and  A 
Treatise  concerning  Religious  Affections,  ib.,  vol.  v.). 
In  the  last  century  mysticism  wiis  associated  >\'ith 
the  "  Transcendental  "  movement  in  New  England 
(see  Transcendentalism;  and  cf.,  e.g.,  II.  W.  Emer- 
son, The  Oi^er-Soid  and  The  Method  of  Nature),  due 
in  great  measure  to  tlic  noetic  or  rational  quality 
involved  in  it.  More  recently  the  psychological 
phenomena  of  mysticism  are  receiving  attention, 
and  experiments  with  various  kinds  of  intoxicants 
have  been  made  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  how 
far  tlicse  arc  similar  to  true  mystical  states.  The 
suggestion  made  by  Prof.  William  James  that  mys- 
tical states  may  be  "  only  sudden  and  great  ex- 
tensions of  the  ordinary  field  of  consciousness," 
where  the  question  is  raised  whether  in  this  expe- 
rience tractij  of  consciousness  are  actually  uncov- 
ered or  there  is  a  true  revelation  of  reality,  is 
destined    to    stimulate  to  more  painstaking    and 


exhaustive  inquiry  on  this  obscure  subject  (cf .  Jour- 
nal of  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and  Scientific  Meth- 
ods, **  A  Suggestion  About  Mysticism/'  vol.  vii., 
no.  4,  pp.  85  sqq.).  C.  A.  Beckwith. 

Bibuoqrapht:    An  introduction  to  eaatem  msrsticiBin  is 
furnished   by:    £.   H.   Palmer,   Oriental   My^iciam.     A 
TreatUe  on  the  SuM't^  o^  Unitarian  Theoaaphy  of  th§ 
Pernana,  liondon.  1867;    W.  S.  Lilly,  in  Rdigioua  Sjft- 
tema  of  the  World,  London.  1893;   C.  H.  A.  Bjerregmard, 
Sufi  Interpretations  of  .  .  .  Omar  Khayyam  and  Fiizfferaldt 
New  York.  1902;  F.  Hadland  Davii.  The  Peraian  Myatica, 
London.  1907.     Besides  the  literature  under  the  articles 
on  the  mystics  named  in  the  text,  on  western  mysticism 
consult:   W.  R.  In^e,  Chriatian  Myatieiam,  London.  1899; 
idem,  Studiea  of  Enffiiah  Myatiea,  ib.  1907;   idem.  Penonal 
Idealiam  and  Myatieiam,  ib.  1907  (by  a  specialist) ;   R.  A. 
Vauffhan.  Houra  vnth  the  Myatica,   New   York,    1893  (a 
classic) ;  J.  D.  Dalsaims,  The  Oerman  Myatica  of  the  Four- 
teenth Century,  London,   1850;    I.  A.  Domer,  Hiaiory  of 
Protestant  Theoloffy,  particulariy  in  Germany,  Edinbursh, 
1871 :  J.  Tulloch,  Rational  Thetdogy  and  Chriatian  PhUoao- 
phy  in  England  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  Londim,  1874; 
H.  L.  J.  Heppe,  Qesehichte  der  tpnetiatiaehen  Myatik  in  der 
katholiachen   Kirche,   Berlin.   1875;   idem,   Geachiehte  dea 
Pietiamus  und  der  Myatik  in  der  reformierten  Kirche,  Leyden, 
1879;  G.  Matheson.  Aide  to  the  Study  of  German  Theology, 
Edinburgh.    1876;    W.   Precer,   GeaehiehU  dea    deutaehen 
Mystic  im  MiUelaUer,  Leipsic.  1881;  J.  Biselow,  Molinoa  the 
Quietiat,  New  York,  1882;  W.  Binder,  J.  K.  Dippd,  Der 
Freigeiat  atu  dem  Pietiamua,  Bonn,  1882;  M.  Ebner,  M. 
Ebner  und  Heinrieh  von  NOrdlingen,  Freibuis,  1882;  S.  E 
Horrick,  Some  Herttica  of  Yesterday,  Londcxi,  1884 ;  J.  Hunt, 
History  of  Rdigioua  Thought  in  England,  3  vols.,  ib.  1884; 
F.  Splitteerber,  Aua  dem  innem  LAen.     Bin  Beitrag  sur 
chriaUichen  Myatik,  Leipsic,  1884;    Q.  d*AIviella.  Contem- 
porary Evolution  of  Religioua  Thought  in  England,  America 
and  India,  London.  1886;  T.  M..  Spaniah  Myatica,  ib.  1886; 
E.  Renan,  Studiea  of  Rdigioua  Hiaiory,  ib.  1886;    C.  da 
Prel.   Die  PhUoaophie  der  Myatik,   Leipsic,    1885.   Eng. 
transl..  The  Philosophy  of  Myatieiam,  London.  1^38;   J. 
Walker,  Theology  and  Theologiana  of  Scotland,  Edinbui]^ 
18S8;   Q.  Visser.  Hendrik  Mande.    Biidrage  tot  de  kennia 
der    Noord-Nederlandsche    myatiek,    'Hie    Hague,    1880; 
Thomna   k   Vallgomera.    Myatica  theologia  din   Thoaase, 
AugusUp.    1890;     F.   Paulhan,   Le  Nouveau   Myatidama, 
Paris,  1891 ;   A.  Auger.  £tude  aur  lea  myatiqtiea  dea  Paya- 
Baa  au  moyen  6ge,  Brussels,  1892;   J.  L.  Adam,  Le  Mys- 
ticisme  b  la  Renaissance,  Paris,  1803;   E.  O.  A.  Merx,  Idea 
und  Grundlinien  einer  Geschiehte  der  Myatik,  Heidelbeig. 
1893;   H.  Schauerte.  Mystik,  Paderhom,  1804;  A.  lillie. 
Modem  Mystics  and   Modem  Magic,  New  York,  1894; 
C.  H.  A.  Bjerregaard,  Lectures  on  Mysticism  and  Talks  on 
Kindred  Subjects,  ib.,  1896;    idem.  Lectures  on  Myatidam 
and  Nature  Worahip,  Chicago,  1897;    V.  Chaibonnel,  Let 
Mystiquea  dana  la  littirature  priaente,  Paris,  1896;  C.  Sdt- 
mann,  Angdtia  Sileaiua  und  aeine  Myatik,  Breslau.  18M; 
(cf.  Angdua  Silesius;   Sdeetion  from  the  Rhymes  of  a  Ger- 
man Mystic:    Trand.  in  the  original  Meter  by  PatU  Carui, 
Chicago.  1909);    J.   F.  Qriereon.  Modem  Mysticism  and 
Other  Essays,  London,  1899;   A.  Peltaer,  Deutsche  MyaHk 
und  deutsehe  Kunst,  Strasbuig,  1899;    A.  L.  Thorokl.  An 
Essay  in  Aid    of   the   Better    Appreciation    of   CathoUe 
Mysticiftm,  London.  1900;    E.  C.  Gregory,  An  Introdue- 
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RABATiEAlfS. 

I.  Early  History. 

Documentary  Testimony  (f  1). 
Racial  Affinity  (f  2). 
II.  History  from  312  B.C. 

TIU  the  Roman  Period  (f  1). 
Under  the  Romans  (i  2). 
Significance,  Language,  Religion  (}  3). 

L  Early  Histoiy:  The  Nabatseans  were  a  Sem- 
itic people  known  at  least  as  early  as  312  b.c,  in- 
habiting the  region  so  long  identified  with  the 
Exiomites  between  the  Dead  Sea  and 

I.  Docu-    the    eastern    arm    of    the    Red    Sea. 

mentaiy  Whether  they  can  be  traced  to  a  still 
Testimony,  earlier  time  depends  upon  the  inter- 
pretation of  certain  passages  which 
are  by  most  scholars  taken  as  referring  to  this  peo- 
ple. The  passages  in  question  are,  first,  those  in 
the  Old  Testament  which  mention  Nebajoth  (first- 
bom  of  Ishmael;  Gen.  xxv.  13,  xxviii.  9,  xxxvi.  3; 
I  Chron.  i.  29;  cf.  Isa.  Ix.  7,  where  the  connection 
is  with  Kedar,  both  peoples  being  pastoral,  while 
the  relationship  is  wholly  congruent  with  the  im- 
plications in  ihe  Genesis  passages).  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  if  the  Nabatseans  are  meant  in  these 
passages,  Arabic  affinity  is  implied.  The  second 
class  of  passages  are  from  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions. Under  the  form  Na-bor-ai-te  is  mentioned  a 
pastoral  people,  associated  with  Kedar,  on  a  cylin- 
der inscription  of  Asshurbanipal;  their  "  king  " 
Xatnu  had  taken  part  in  an  Arabic  revolt  against 
Assyrian  overlordship,  and  they  had  been  punished 
by  the  Assyrian  monarch.  The  inscription  de- 
8cril>es  them  as  living  in  a  remote  region.  Other 
notices  of  them  appear  from  the  same  general  period 
in  inscriptions  made  under  Tiglath-Pileser,  Saigon, 
and  Sennacherib;  but  in  these  cases  they  are  assigned 
to  the  Aramean  stock.  After  these  references  the 
Xabata^ans  (if  they  are  the  people  meant)  are  lost 
to  sight,  so  far  as  reference  to  them  goes,  until 
312  B.C.,  after  which  notices  become  frequent.  Thus 
Diodonis  Siculus  (Bibliotheca,  xix.  94-1  (X),  cf.  ii. 
48-50,  iii.  41-43)  speaks  of  them  as  mostly  nomadic 
Arabs,  well-to-do  through  their  command  of  com- 
merce in  myrrh  and  incense.  It  is  significant  that 
Diodonis,  though  he  calls  them  Arabs,  notes  that 
they  use  Syriac  (Aramaic)  characters  in  writing, 
and  this  undoubtedly  explains  the  classification 
made  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  referred  to  above. 
By  Strabo  ("  Geography,"  xvi.  18-26)  Nabatea  is 
described  as  a  populous  country  not  far  from  the 


Elamitic  Gulf,  rich  in  pasturage.  There  seems  to 
be  a  probability,  however,  that  Strabo  did  not  dis- 
tinguish clearly  between  Nabatseans  and  Idumeans. 
Pliny  ("  Natural  History,"  v.  12,  xii.  17)  calls  the 
Nabatseans  Arabian  neighbors  of  the  Syrians,  and 
connects  them  with  Kedar  (cf.  Isa.  Ix.  7).  I  Mace. 
V.  25  reports  that  Judas  the  Maccabee  on  a  trans- 
Jordanic  expedition  when  three  days  beyond  the 
Jordan  met  the  Nabatseans,  who  were  friendly  and 
gave  information  concerning  the  situation  of  the 
Jews  who  were  in  Gilead.  According  to  I  Mace.  ix. 
35,  Jonathan,  when  in  flight  from  Bacchides,  left  his 
baggage  with  the  Nabatseans  so  as  not  to  be  en- 
cimibered  with  it,  and  those  Nabatseans  were  not 
far  from  Medeba  (q.v.).  Josephus  (Ant.,  XIII.,  i. 
2)  retells  the  story  of  I  Mace.  ix.  35  in  a  slightly 
variant  form,  and  (I.,  xii.  4)  makes  the  name  Na- 
batene  cover  the  region  between  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Red  Sea  (cf.  Strabo,  above).  Further  frequent 
references  are  made  by  Josephus  to  incidents  in 
their  history,  as  in  Ant.,  XIII.,  xiii.  5,  XIV.  v.  1, 
XX.,  iv.  1,  etc.  In  Ani.y  I.,  xii.  4,  Josephus  evi- 
dently means  to  connect  the  Nabatseans  with  the 
Nebajoth  of  Genesis,  and  so  to  make  the  people 
Arabs. 

There  are  two  apparent  difficulties  in  this  identi- 
fication. The  first  is  philological,  Nebajoth  being 
spelt  with  a  tau  (t),  wbdle  in  the  inscriptions  and  on 
the  coins  the  word  is  written  with  teth 
2.  Racial  (t).  On  this  ground  Glaser  (see  Bib- 
Affinity.  Uography)  refuses  the  identification. 
While  such  a  transmutation  is  rare,  it 
is  not  without  parallel,  especially  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Hellenism.  The  second  difficulty  is  the 
matter  of  race  affiliation.  By  Nebajoth  in  Genesis 
Arabic  connections  are  clearly  implied,  and  with 
this  agree  Diodonis,  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Josephus 
(inferentially).  But  the  fact  that  in  their  writing 
the  Nabatseans  used  Aramaic  seems  at  first  sight  to 
justify  those  Assyrian  inscriptions  which  speak  of 
them  as  Arameans.  The  reconciliation  is  not  diffi- 
cult, however,  since  Aramaic  was  the  language  of 
commerce  and  intercourse  in  quite  early  times  (cf. 
II  Kings,  xviii.  26);  the  Nabatsesuis  were  carriers 
of  commerce  and  therefore  employed  that  language. 
It  is  corroborative  of  this  conclusion  that  the  names 
in  the  Nabatsean  inscriptions  are  clearly  Arabic, 
though  the  language  is  Aramaic.  Still  further,  while 
the  identification  of  this  people  iinth  the  Nebajoth 
of  the  Old  Testament  can  not  be  a  matter  of  demon- 
stration, there  is  justification  for  the  identification. 
One  ground  is  the  well-known  tenacity  of  existence 
of  tribal  nsunes  in  the  Arabic  sphere.     A  second 
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ground  is  that  if,  as  some  hold,  the  Nabatseans  rep- 
resent one  of  the  migrations  from  Arabia  (q.v.),  the 
earlier  mention  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  As- 
syrian monuments  would  be  of  the  "  advance  guard  " 
of  the  migration.  The  advance  of  the  Edomites 
into  Judea  (of.  Mai.  i.  1-5)  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixth  century  is  explained  by  the  pressure  upon 
them  from  the  rear  by  the  Nabatsean  hosts,  espe- 
cially as  three  centuries  later  the  Nabatseans  were 
in  possession  of  the  Edomitic  region. 

II.  History  from  313  B.C.:  What  is  practically 
consecutive  history  begins  i^ith  the  account  by 
Diodorus  Siculus  (ut  sup.)  of  the  expedition  sent 
against  the  Nabatipans  in  312  b.c.  by  Antigonus 
under  Athena'us  after  the  former  had  driven  Ptolemy 
Lagus  from  Coele-Syria.  This  force  of  4,000  foot 
and  600  horse  arrived  at  Pctra,  then 
z.  Till  the  and  for  centuries  the  chief  city  and 
Roman  stronghold,  while  the  males  were  away. 
Period,  captured  and  looted  it.  But  on  the  re- 
turn march  due  precautions  were  not 
taken  and  in  a  night  attack  the  Nabatseans  almost  sm- 
nihilated  the  force.  A  punitive  expedition  sent  out 
under  Demetrius  invested  Petra,  but  had  to  return 
content  with  pledges  for  good  behavior  on  the  part 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  account  makes  of  them  a 
pastoral  people  engaged  also  in  conmierce,  and  liv- 
ing under  tribal  or  patriarchal  government.  From 
this  time  on  information  comes  in  general  only 
through  mention  of  the  rulers  of  the  people.  The 
next  notice  in  order  of  time  is  in  I  Mace.  v.  8,  at 
which  time  the  ruler  was  a  prince  (Gk.  tyrannos; 
not  a  king)  knowTi  to  history  as  Aretas  I.,  wdth 
whom  Jason  the  high  priest  took  refuge.  A  little 
later  than  this  (164-160  B.C.;  cf.  I  Mace.  v.  25,  ix. 
35)  Nabatffians  and  leaders  of  the  Maccabean  party 
were  friends.  A  notice  by  Agatharchides  (a  Greek 
historian  who  flourished  c.  140  b.c.)  reports  that 
the  Nabatseans  held  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  and  the  port 
of  Elath  (cf.  C.  Mailer,  Geographia  Grcpci  minoreSj  i. 
178,  Paris,  1855).  The  declension  of  the  Ptolemaic 
and  Seleucidan  kingdoms  c.  100  b.c.  was  this  peo- 
ple's opportunity,  which  they  improved  under  a 
King  Aretas  II.  (possibly  110-96  b.c;  this  king  is 
called  Erotimus  by  Justin  the  historian.  Liber  his- 
toriarum  Philippicarunif  XXXIX.,  v.  5-6)  by  greatly 
extending  the  area  which  they  controlled.  Through 
this  they  came  into  conflict  with  the  ambitious 
schemes  for  conquest  of  Alexander  Jannseus,  whom 
under  a  King  Obedas  they  severely  defeated  (Jo- 
sephus,  Ant.f  XIII.,  xiii.  5),  and  a  little  later  de- 
feated and  killed  Antiochus  XII.  of  Syria  (Jo- 
sephus.  War,  I.,  iv.  7).  Josephus  (Ant.,  XIII.,  xv. 
2;  War,  I.,  iv.  8)  reports  that  the  Nabat«ans  took 
possession  of  Coele-Syria  under  Aretas  III.  (85-60 
B.C.;  probably  the  Aretas  know^n  as  PhU?ielleno8f 
and  on  his  coins  as  **  Harbath  king  of  the  Naba- 
tceans ''),  and  again  defeated  Alexander  Jannseus, 
this  time  near  Adida,  and  for  a  time  at  least  con- 
trolled Damascus.  They  also  later  supported 
Hyrcanus  in  his  conflict  with  Aristobulus  (see  Has- 
MONEANS,  §  4;  cf.  JosephuSy  ArU.f  XIV.,  i.  4-ii.  3). 
This  brought  them  into  touch  with  the  Romans, 
and  Scaurus  made  an  expedition  against  Petra, 
ravaged  the  country,  but  found  the  capital  difii- 
cult  of  access,   and  was  glad  to  compound  for  a 


sum  of  300  talents  (Josephus,  Ani.,  XIV.,  v.   1 ; 
IFar,  I.,  viii.  1). 

In  55  B.C.  Gabinius  conducted  a  successful  cam- 
paign against  them  (Joeephus,  ArU.j  XIV.,  vi.  4; 
IFar,  I.,  viii.  7).  Between  50  sind  28  b.c.  a  King 
Malchus  (Malichos  I.)  is  known,  who  in  47  b.c.  fur- 
nished moimted  soldiery  for  the  Romans,  and  this 
indicates  the  practical  absorption  of 
2.  Under  Nabatea  into  the  Roman  Empire, 
the  During  the  Parthian  invasion  of  Pales- 
Romans,  tine  (c.  40  B.C.)  Malchus  clearly  favored 
the  Parthians,  declined  to  support 
Herod,  sind  later  was  fined  by  the  Romans  for  his 
course  in  the  affair.  In  32  b.c.  Malchus  furnished 
soldiery  to  Antony,  but  later,  defaulting  in  payment 
of  tribute,  was  defeated.  Two  important  inscrip- 
tions relate  to  this  king  {CIS,  i.  2,  nos.  158,  174). 
Under  Obodas  II.  (28-29  B.C.)  the  Nabatseans  fur- 
nished soldiery  to  the  Romans  in  the  latter's  cam- 
paign in  South  Arabia,  25-24  b.c.  He  also  left  his 
mark  on  the  coinage.  Aretas  IV.  (9b.c.-40  a.d.) 
was  confirmed  in  his  kingdom  by  Augustus,  though 
the  latter  had  intended  to  add  the  Nabatsean  realm 
to  Herod's  dominions  (Joeephus,  Ant.,  XVI.,  x.  9). 
It  was  doubtless  this  king  who  assumed  the  title 
rahemrammah,  "  friend  of  (his)  people,''  probably 
as  an  indication  of  his  patriotic  intentions  and  feel- 
ing. He  furnished  auxiliary  troops  to  Varus  for  use 
against  the  Jews  (Josephus,  Ant.,  XVII.,  x.  9;  War, 
II.,  v.  1),  and  came  into  conflict  with  Herod  Anti- 
pas,  who  had  married  his  daughter  and  then  put 
her  away  that  he  might  many  Herodias  (see  Herod 
AND  ma  Family,  II.,  §  2).  He  escaped  a  Roman 
punitive  expedition,  the  result  of  this  quarrel,  only 
by  reason  of  the  death  of  Tiberius.  It  was  this  Are- 
tas whose  governor  was  in  control  of  Damascus 
when  Paul  was  there  (II  Cor.  xi.  32;  cf.  Acts  ix. 
23-25;  Josephus,  Ant.,  XX.,  iv.  1;  also  see  Aretas, 
where  the  related  questions  are  discussed) ;  the  fact 
shows  a  great  though  short-lived  expansion  of  Na- 
batsean  power,  and  is  negatively  corroborated  by 
the  non-existence  of  Damascene  coins  of  the  period 
from  Roman  mints.  A  very  considerable  mass  of 
original  material  is  known  from  this  reign  in  the 
shape  of  numerous  coins  and  twenty  inscriptions. 
It  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  the  Abias  of  Jo- 
sephus (Ant.,  XX.,  iv.  1)  was  a  Nabatsean  king;  if 
he  was,  there  was  probably  a  change  in  dynasty. 
Malchus  II.  (48-71)  furnished  troops  for  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  Jewish  War,  is  known  through  a  num- 
ber of  inscriptions,  and  in  his  time  Damascus  was 
lost  to  the  Nabatseans.  Rabel  (71-106)  left  a  con- 
siderable number  of  coins  and  inscriptions  covering 
a  laige  area  extending  from  between  Damascus  and 
Palmyra  to  a  distance  south  of  Petra.  Apparently 
in  the  early  years  of  his  reign  he  was  a  minor  under 
the  regency  of  his  mother  Sekilath,  sister  of  Mal- 
chus. He  was  the  last  independent  ruler  of  his  peo- 
ple, for  in  106  a.d.  Arabia  Petrsa  was  made  a  Ro- 
man province  by  Cornelius  Palma,  governor  of  Syria, 
the  province  including  the  two  most  noted  cities  of 
the  Nabatseans,  Bostra  in  the  north  and  Petra  in 
the  south.  Of  the  Nabatsean  people  as  a  nation 
nothing  more  is  heard,  and  they  are  merged  in 
"  the  Arabians." 
The  Nabatsans  are  of  especial  interest  histor- 
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ically  from  their  relations  to  commerce,  the  mer- 
chandise from  the  I^ast  and  Southeast  having  for  at 
least  four  centuries  and  perhaps  for  a 
3.  Signifi-  longer  period  to  pass  through  their  ter- 
cance,  ritory  and  to  pay  them  tribute.  They 
Language,  have,  moreover,  left  very  interesting 
ReUgioQ.  cultural  remains,  especially  at  Petra 
(see  Selah),  at  El-Hejr,  and  other 
places.  They  should  be  noted  also  for  their  patriot- 
ism, which  enabled  them  at  times  to  defeat  and  at 
other  times  to  compete  on  even  terms  with  the 
Syrian  and  Roman  powers.  Their  position  on  the 
border  of  the  desert  and  partly  in  it  is  registered  in 
the  remains  of  their  language,  in  which  a  nimiber 
of  Arabisms  are  taken  up,  these  increasing  in  num- 
ber toward  the  south.  In  the  inscriptions  the  let- 
ters are  grouped  in  words,  and  the  letters  are  often 
connected  in  a  way  which  suggests  the  Arabic  and 
Syriac  as  opposed  to  the  ordinary  individualism  of 
Hebrew  and  Aramaic  writing.  Of  their  religion 
little  is  known;  the  chief  deity  seems  to  have  been 
Dusara  (Gk.  Dusarea),  according  to  Arabic  et3rmol- 
ogy  meaning  *'  god  of  (the  mountain  district  of) 
Sara,"  i.e.,  the  mountain  region  between  the  Dead 
Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Akaba.  He  is  sometimes  iden- 
tiiied  with  Tanunuz  (q.v.),  and  appears  to  have 
been  bom  of  the  viigin  goddess  Allat.  He  was  rep- 
resented under  the  form  of  an  oblong  stone  twice  as 
high  as  it  was  broad  and  erected  upon  a  pedestal. 
He  seenos  to  have  been  worshiped  under  a  number  of 
names  into  most  of  which  El,  "  God,"  enters  as  an 
element.  Allat,  a  goddess  widely  known  in  Arabia, 
was  also  worshiped,  and  her  name  enters  frequently 
into  the  composition  of  proper  names.  Two  deities 
known  as  Manutu  and  l^aishah  were  adored  at 
Hegra.  The  monuments  indicate  that  some  at  least 
of  the  kings  were  deified,  possibly  not  till  after 
death.  Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 
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pp.  147,  152-152  et  passim;  idem,  Keilinachriften  und 
OexhiehtaJdrmJtunOf  PP.  9&-116.  Qiessen,  1878;  F.  De- 
litsBch,  Wo  lag  daa  Parodies,  pp.  296-301,  Leipsic.  1881; 
C.  Huber,  Joumai  dun  voyaoe  en  Arabie,  Paris,  1881; 
P.  Beiier,  VArabie  avant  Mahomet  daprU  les  irucrip- 
tiatu,  Paris,  1885;  Q.  Perrot,  Hial.  de  VaH  dana  Cantiq- 
uiU,  IT.  344-346,  389-394,  Paris.  1887;  F.  Lenormant. 
Hiat.  aneienne  de  V orient,  vi.  466-470,  Paris,  1888;  F. 
Vicourouz,  MUangee  bMiquea,  pp.  308-321,  Paris,  1889; 
idem,  DieHonnaire,  fasc.  xxvii.,  1444-1455;  E.  Glaser, 
Skiae  der  Geaehiehie  und  Oeographie  Arabiena,  vol.  ii. 
passim,  Beriin.  1890;  P.  Berger,  Hiai,  de  rieriiure,  p. 
277.  Paris,  1891 ;  B.  Miese,  Oeachichte  der  griechiachen  und 
makedoniaehen  Staaten,  I  300  sqq..  Gotha,  1893;  C.  Her- 
moQt-Ganneau,  RecueU  darcKMooie  orientale,  i.  39-74, 
Ii.  185-234,  368-377,  iv.  191,  Paris,  1896-1902;  M.  J. 
Laipsnge,  in  Revue  btbiique,  1897,  pp.  223-224;  idem. 
ttudea  aur  lea  relioiona  aimitiquea,  pp.  70-83,  501-504, 
Paris,  1905;  F.  H.  Vincent,  in  Revue  tnblique,  1898,  pp. 
567-588;  R.  Dussaud  and  F.  Maelere,  Voyage  arcMo- 
logiqueau  Safa  el  dana  le  Djebel  ed-DriU,  Paris,  1901 ;  idem, 
Miaaiona  dana  lea  regiona  diaertiquea  de  la  Syrie  moyenne, 
ib.  1903;  H.  Hilpreeht,  Explorationa  in  Bible  Landa, 
Philadelpbia,  1903;  R.  E.  BrOnnow  and  A.  Domassewski, 
Die  Proeinda  Arobia,  Strasbum,  1904;  R.  Dussaud,  in 
J  A,  1904,  pp.  189-238;  Scharer,  OeachichU,  i.  726-744 
(eootains  matter  not  in  the  Eng.  tnuisl.,  I.,  i.  345-362); 


JE,  ix.  139;  and  the  literature  under  Hasmgneans  and 
Sblbucidje. 

On  the  coins  consult:  Revue  numiamatique,  1858,  pp. 
292-316,  362-385  (by  Due  de  Luynes),  1868,  pp.  153- 
168  (by  M.  de  VogQ6);  III.,  v  (1887),  369-377  (by  Soriin- 
Dorigny  and  Babelon);  Levy,  Numiamatiache  Zeitachrift, 
iii  (1871).  445-448;  De  Saulcy,  in  Annuaire  de  la  aociiU 
francaiae  de  numiamatique,  iv.  1  (1873,  1-35;  idem,  in 
Milangea  de  numiamatigue,  iii  (1882),  193-197. 

On  the  inscriptions  consult:  CIS,  II.,  i  (1893-1902), 
181-489;  J.  Euting,  Nabat&iacke  Inachriften  aua  Arabian, 
Berlin,  1885;  Dussaud  et  Macler,  in  Voyage,  ut  sup.,  pp. 
168,  187;  ZDMG,  1869,  pp.  150-154,  652-654,  1884,  144, 
654;  E.  Renan  in  JA,  VII.,  ii  (1873),  366-382;  idem, 
Doctanenla  recueillia  dana  le  nord  de  VArabie,  Paris,  1884; 
Hal6vy,  in  REJ,  ix  (1884),  8-16;  P.  Berger,  in  Comptea 
rendua  de  I'acadSmie  dea  inacriptiona,  IV.,  xii  (1884),  377- 
393;  C.  Doughty,  DocumerUa  ipigraphiquea  recueillia  dana 
le  nord  de  CArabie,  Paris,  1884;  A.  Neubauer,  in  Studia 
Biblica,  pp.  209-232,  Oxford.  1885;  JA,  IX..  xiii  (1896). 
304-316,  485-497,  x  (1897).  197-207.  214-217,  xi  (1898), 
129-146  (by  M.  de  VogQ6),  x  (1897),  518-535,  xi  (1898), 
523-533  (by  C.  Clermont-Ganneau) ;  G.  A.  Cooke,  Text- 
Book  of  North  Semitic  Inacriptiona,  pp.  214-262,  London, 
1903. 

NABONIDUS,  nab''d-nai'  [or  ni]  dus.  See  Baby- 
lonia, VI.,  1,  and  VI.,  7,  §  3. 

NADAB:  Second  king  of  Israel,  son  and  succes- 
sor of  Jeroboam  I.  His  dates  according  to  the  old 
chronology  are  954-952,  according  to  Kamphausen 
and  the  modem  school  915-914.  The  Biblical  source 
is  I  Kings  xiv.  20,  xv.  25-30.  He  was  evidently  ag- 
gressive in  character  and  aimed  to  carry  out  the 
policy  of  his  father  in  the  relations  with  Judah,  for 
his  death  occurred  while  he  was  besieging  Gibbethon, 
a  town  of  the  Philistines  and  therefore  appertaining 
to  Judah.  He  was  assassinated  by  Baasha  (q.v.), 
who  exterminated  the  family  of  Jeroboam  and 
seized  the  throne,  thus  establishing  a  new  dynasty. 

NAHUM,  n^'hum:  One  of  the  minor  prophets. 
The  name  means  "comforter."  In  i.  1  the  prophet 
is  called  **  the  Elkoshite  "  which,  according  to  Je- 
rome, ad  loc.,  refers  to  a  village  in  Galilee,  probably 
represented  by  the  modem  al-Kauzah  in  Naphtali; 
while  Epiphanius  seeks  the  site  near  Bet-Jibrin  in 
the  vicinity  of  Eleutheropolis.  Others,  without  suf- 
ficient reason,  have  seen  Elkosh  in  Capernaum,  ex- 
plained as  "  village  of  Nahimi  ";  and  the  modem 
Orientals  regard  the  village  of  al-l^ush  near  Mosul 
as  the  birthplace  of  the  prophet  on  the  basis  of  a 
sixteenth-century  tradition.  The  view  of  either 
Jerome  or  Epiphanius  is  preferable  (cf.  Nah.  i.  9, 
12,  13,  ii.  1).  The  supposition  that  Nahum  wrote 
in  Assyria  is  purely  subjective,  for  his  acquaintance 
with  Assyrian  matters  is  merely  what  any  inhabitant 
of  Palestine  could  have  had  from  the  Assyrian  in- 
vasion. The  Assyrian  loan  words  minzar,  "  prince," 
and  pi/mr,  "  captain  "  (iii.  17),  may,  in  lUce  manner, 
be  derived  from  the  sojourn  of  the  Assyrians  in 
Palestine  (cf.  Jer.  Ii.  27).  It  is  generally  held  that 
the  book,  which  was  indeed  "  comforting  "  to  Israel 
in  its  prophecy  of  divine  vengeance  on  Assyria,  was 
written  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  Others  make 
Nahum  a  contemporary  of  Manasseh,  while  Ewald 
dates  him  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  and  Hitzig  still 
later;  (^occeius  places  him  in  the  period  of  Jehoia- 
chim  and  Clemens  of  Alexandria  in  that  of  Zedekiah; 
while  Bochart  makes  him  later  than  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  text  gives  no 
certain  evidence  of  its  date  of  composition.    Such 
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passages  as  i.  11-12,  ii.  3  show  that  Sennacherib's 
expedition  against  Jerusalem  was  a  thing  of  the 
past,  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  i.  14 
is  a  prophecy  of  the  assassination  of  this  Assyrian 
monarch.  The  most  important  passage  in  this  con- 
nection is  iii.  8  sqq.,  which  refers  to  the  destruction 
of  No  Amon  (Thebes)  by  Assurbanipal  shortly  after 
664  (see  Assyria,  VI.,  3,  §  14).  It  is  accordingly 
probable  that  the  prophecy  of  Nahum  is  to  be  dated 
about  660,  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh.  The  book  is 
an  organic  whole,  its  three  chapters  corresponding 
to  its  three  chief  themes.  The  first  chapter  con- 
tains the  introduction  and  subject  of  the  prophecy; 
the  second  a  description  of  the  judgment  of  Nineveh 
by  an  army  sent  by  Yahweh;  and  the  third  the 
blood-guiltiness  of  Nineveh  which  brought  destruc- 
tion on  her.  [The  date  of  the  book  is  more  prob- 
ably not  long  after  the  death  of  the  last  great  king 
of  Assyria,  Asshurbanipal,  626  B.C.,  when  the  de- 
cay of  the  empire  began,    j.f.m.]       (W.  VoLCKf.) 

Biblioqrapht:  The  best  oommentary  ia  in  Q.  A.  Smith's 
Book  of  the  Twelve,  vol.  ii..  London,  1S98.  Among  the 
many  other  commentaries  may  be  named:  H.  A.  Qrimm, 
DOsseidorf,  1790;  E.  J.  Grove,  Amsterdam,  1793;  M. 
Neumann,  Breslau,  1808;  H.  Ewald,  ProphHen,  ii.  349- 
360,  Stuttgart,  1840;  O.  Strauss,  Berlin,  1853;  M.  Brei- 
teneichor,  Munich,  1861;  L.  Reinke,  MOnster,  1867; 
P.  Kleinert,  Bielefeld,  1868;  C.  F.  Keil,  Eng.  transl., 
Edinburgh.  1868;  J.  A.  Lindgren,  Stockhohn,  1872;  R. 
Gandell,  in  Bible  Commentary,  vol.  vi.,  London,  1876; 
F.  Hitsig.  4th  ed..  Leipsic,  1881 ;  E.  B.  Pusey,  in  his  Minor 
Prophets,  new  ed.,  vol.  v.,  London,  1907;  C.  von  Orelli, 
in  his  Minor  Prophets,  Edinburgh,  1893;  A.  B.  David- 
son, Cambridge,  1896;  W.  Nowack,  Die  kleinen  Propheten, 
pp.  226-246.  Gdttingen.  1897;  O.  Happel,  WOrsburg. 
1902;  C.  Marti.  Dodekapropheton,  pp.  303-325.  TObingen. 
1904.  Consult  further  the  works  on  O.  T.  introduction: 
H.Gunkel.  in  ZATW,xm.  (1893).  233-244;  A.BUlerbeck 
and  A.  Jeremias.  in  Beitr&ge  zur  semitischen  Spraehwissen- 
schaft,  iii.  (1895).  1  sqq.;  P.  Haupt,  in  JBL,  xxvi.  1  (1907); 
idem.  The  Book  of  Nahtun:  a  new  metrical  TranslaHon, 
Baltimore,  1908;  Vigouroux,  Dictionnaire,  fasc.  xxvii., 
cols.  1462-69. 

NAIRNE,  n^m,  ALEXANDER:  Church  of  Eng- 
land; b.  at  Hunsdon,  Hertfordshire,  Jan.  17,  1863. 
He  was  educated  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge  (B.A., 
1884;  M.A.,  1887;  fellow,  1887-92),  and  was  ordered 
deacon  in  1887  and  ordained  priest  in  1888.  He 
was  curate  of  Great  St.  Mary's,  Cambridge  (1887- 
1889),  vice-principal  of  the  Cambridge  Clergy  Train- 
ing School  (1887-91),  assistant  master  of  Harrow 
School  (1891-92),  and  curate  of  Hadleigh  (1892- 
1894).  He  has  been  rector  of  Tewin  since  1894, 
examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  St.  Albans 
since  1899,  and  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old-Testa- 
ment exegesis  in  King's  College,  London,  since  19(X). 
He  collaborated  with  H.  C.  Besching  in  The  Bible 
Doctrine  of  the  Atonement  (London,  1907);  and  con- 
tributed to  The  One  Volume  Commentary  (1909). 

NAMES. 

I.  Primitive     and     Ethnic  Names  as  Significant  (i  1). 

Names.  Religious     Influence     upon 
Significance  and  Power  of  Names  (}  2). 

the  Name  {%  I).  Personality  Expressed  (i  3). 

Use  in  Taboo  and  Magic  The  Divine  Name  (f  4). 

(fi  2).  The     Name     Jesus    Christ 
II.  Hebrew  Names.  ($  5). 

L  Primitive  and  Ethnic  Names:  Among  primi- 
tive peoples  and  in  the  ethnic  religions  the  functions 
and  ideas  attached  to  the  name  are  exceedingly 
important.    It  often  represents  and  stands  for  the 


sum  total  and  potency  of  the  owner.  "  No  being 
could  exist  without  a  name  "  (Wiedemann,  Religion 
of  the  Ancient  Egyptiane,  p.  294).  Thus 
X.  Signifi-  "  the  name  of  a  god  was  the  god  him- 
cance  and  self  "  (Budge,  Egyptian  Magic,  p.  162); 
Power  of  hence  utterance  of  it  was  among  many 
the  Name,  peoples  avoided,  since  merely  pro- 
nouncing it  might  sunmion  its  posses- 
sor who  would  take  summary  vengeance  on  discov- 
ering that  he  had  been  lightly  invoked.  Hindus 
believe  that  when  Kali  calls  a  person  by  name,  that 
person  dies.  To  know  the  secret  name  of  a  deity 
or  a  devil  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Egyptians,  equiva- 
lent to  such  control  over  that  being  as  to  compel 
him  to  do  man's  will.  In  the  Mandsean  system  it  is 
taught  that  Hibil  Ziwa  descended  to  the  lowest  hell, 
wrested  from  its  king  the  secret  name  of  darkness, 
and  so  gained  power  over  all  hells  (see  Mand^sans). 
The  legend  of  Mar  Ebedishu  states  that  an  evil 
female  spirit  sought  to  seduce  him  from  the  path  of 
rectitude,  but  that  he  bound  her  and  compelled  her 
to  reveal  her  twelve  names,  by  which  her  power  for 
evil  was  nullified  for  those  who  knew  them  (Folk- 
lore, xi.,  1900,  pp.  151-152).  Similarly,  according  to 
Egyptian  belief,  the  name  of  a  human  being  was  as 
much  a  part  of  him  as  his  ka  or  his  body.  Indeed,  a 
man's  totality  of  being  is  in  the  books  and  in  the 
inscriptions  often  summed  up  by  the  mention  of 
these  constituents.  Man's  perpetuity  is  dependent 
upon  that  of  his  name,  and  the  blotting-out  of  the 
latter  is  equivalent  to  his  destruction  (cf.  Ps.  cix. 
13;  and  especially  Rev.  iii.  5).  Creation,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  people,  was  accomplished  by  the 
creator's  utterance  of  his  own  potent  name.  The 
power  given  by  the  name  led  to  the  conception 
of  the  secret  name  (cf.  Rev.  xix.  12).  It  was  par- 
ticularly knowledge  of  this  which  gave  power  to 
him  possessing  the  secret.  Thus  Isis  gained  control 
over  the  great  god  Ra  by  making  a  serpent  bite 
him  and  inducing  him  in  his  agony  to  divulge  his 
secret  name  (Budge,  ut  sup.,  p.  137).  Yet  when 
the  name  was  engraved  on  a  sacred  object,  as  a 
scarab,  the  sanctity  of  the  object  protected  it  from 
misuse  (Wiedemann,  ut  sup.,  p.  294).  Out  of  the 
conception  of  the  power  of  the  name  grew  the  bra- 
vado of  the  Egyptians  in  which  they  pretended  to 
know  the  secret  names  of  their  deities  and  attempted 
to  browbeat  the  gods  into  doing  the  wiU  of  man. 
The  deceased,  entering  the  hall  of  judgment,  could 
pass  the  ordeal  only  by  knowing  the  secret  names 
of  the  judges,  of  the  parts  of  the  hall,  even  of  his 
own  members.  Part  of  the  catechism  which  was 
supposed  to  pass  him  through  the  trial  consisted  of 
these  secret  designations. 

In  taboo  and  magic  (see  Comparative  Religion, 
VI.,  1,  b,  c)  the  name  comes  much  into  considera- 
tion.   Since  the  name  is  a  part  of  the  person,  it  can 
be  used  as  can  the  hair  or  clothing  or  any  other  of 
a  man's  belongings  to  work  him  ill.     Here  again 
enters  a  motive  to  keep  the  name  secret. 
3.  Use  in    Christian  mothers  of  Abyssinia  often 
Taboo  and  keep  a  child's  baptismal  name  secret. 
Magic.      the  object  being  to  protect  the  child 
from   witchcraft,    since   a   wizard    or 
witch  can  not  act  against  a  person  whose  name  is 
not  known.     With  this  idea  a  Malay  of  Borneo 
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changes  his  name  after  a  serious  illness  so  that  the 
spirit  which  caused  the  attack  may  not  find  him  to 
afflict  him  a  second  time.  Names  are  changed  under 
other  circumstances  also,  as  at  the  crises  of  life,  at 
puberty,  at  initiation  into  the  secrets  or  tribal  mys- 
teries. Occasionally  the  ultimate  proof  of  friend- 
ship is  exchange  of  names — each  of  the  friends  is 
thus  thoroughly  in  the  power  of  the  other,  or,  ac- 
cording to  another  interpretation,  each  protects  the 
other  by  assuming  his  name.  Some  Polynesian 
parents  change  their  names  at  the  birth  of  the  first 
child,  others  at  each  addition  to  the  family,  all  of 
this  to  avoid  recognition  by  the  spirits  and  the  use 
of  the  name  to  do  harm  to  them  or  their  progeny. 
Malays  of  some  tribes  will  not  utter  their  own  names 
aloud,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  Banks  Islanders; 
yet  to  them  a  nameless  person  is  unthinkable,  a 
nonentity.  Similarly  Australian  blacks  believe  that 
their  lives  may  be  taken  by  the  use  of  their  name, 
and  with  other  peoples  to  write  a  name  is  to  use 
sorcery.  Among  many  tribes  of  India,  of  Mongolia, 
and  of  Africa,  the  wife  never  utters  the  husband's 
name,  while  the  males  of  the  Solomon  and  Pelew 
Islands  will  not  pronounce  the  women's  names,  and 
the  husbands  in  some  Indian  tribes  of  California 
never  call  their  wives  by  name  or  divulge  their  own 
names.  Australians  never  impart  to  others  the 
name  given  an  initiate  in  the  tribal  mysteries.  In- 
deed, the  taboos  of  the  name  are  almost  nimiberless. 
The  case  of  the  divine  name  Yahweh,  which  later 
Jews  came  to  avoid  in  the  reading  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (see  Jehovah;  Yahweh),  is  a  case  of  reen- 
trance  of  the  idea  of  taboo.  Among  some  Australian 
tribes  the  name  of  Damaralun,  a  chief  deity,  is  either 
utterly  avoided  or  spoken  only  in  a  whisper,  is  often 
a  secret  known  only  to  initiates  in  the  mysteries. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  peoples  regarded  the  name 
of  a  god,  used  as  an  element  in  a  man's  name,  in 
the  light  of  a  blessing.  So  the  Hebrews  sometimes 
employed  the  name  of  God  (see  below),  and  other 
Semites  did  the  same.  In  particular  Phenician 
names  were  compounded  with  the  names  of  deities 
— Abibaal,  Baaleazer,  Abdastart,  Deleastart,  Me- 
thusastart,  Ithobaal  (cf.  Hebr.  Ishbaal),  Baalezor, 
Baalator,  Merbaal  are  a  few  examples  (Menander 
of  EphesuSy  in  Josephus,  Apion,  i.  18,  21),  with 
which  may  be  compared  Adoni-bezek  (Judges  i.  4- 
7),  Adonizedek  (Josh.  x.  1  sqq.),  compounded  with 
AfUm,  cf.  AcUmai,  one  of  the  titles  by  which  God 
was  addressed.  With  something  of  the  same  thought, 
still  reminiscent  of  the  fact  that  the  name  is  also  an 
expression  of  the  power  of  the  person,  the  divine 
name  was  variously  used  on  seals,  charms,  and  rings 
(see  Abrasax,  and  cf.  the  medieval  legend  of  Solo- 
mon's ring  which  bore  the  divine  name  Yahweh). 
The  power  of  deity  was  thus  magically  employed 
and  the  results  desired  were  confidently  expected. 

Geo.  W.  Gilmorb. 
IL  Helvew  Names:  The  eariy  Hebrews  were  not 
wont  to  name  a  child  without  considering  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  name;  even  when  this  was  a  family 
possession,  its  meaning  did  not  escape  the  attention. 
But  new  names  were  continually  formed  to  express 
special  characteristics  of  the  person,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  language  owes  much  to  the  creation  of 
personal  names.     Indeed,  in  the  giving  of  the  name, 


one  of  the  aims  was  to  express  some  outstanding 
and  particularly  marked  indiWduality.  This  prin- 
ciple was  extended  even  to  the  naming 
z.  Names  as  of  places,  the  nomenclature  often  carry- 
Significant  ing  with  it  the  reminiscence  of  some  oc- 
currence (cf .  Mizpeh,  Ramah,  Shechem, 
and  note  Cren.  xxvi.  20,  33,  and  many  passages). 
Many  places  bore  a  name  derived  either  from  the 
pre-Hebraic  deity  worshiped  there  or  from  some 
appearance  of  the  God  of  Israel  (Beth-shemesh,  Beth 
Dagon,  Bethel,  Penuel).  ^Personal  names  sometimes 
expressed  the  circumstances  of  the  family  when  the 
child  was  born  (Ex.  xviii.  3  sqq.).  Prophets  gave 
to  their  children  names  which  were  living  testi- 
monies to  the  content  of  their  utterances  (Isa.  vii. 
3,  viii.  3).  But  the  general  principle  was  to  charac- 
terize the  child's  own  individuality  by  the  name 
bestowed.  So  in  earliest  times  and  among  the  neigh- 
bors of  Israel  the  names  of  animals  were  given,  as 
Jael,  "  mountain  goat,"  Shaphan,  "  coney,"  Rachel, 
"  ewe,"  Deborah,  *'  bee,"  Huldah,  "  weasel."  The 
explanation  of  such  names  on  the  basis  of  totemism 
(see  Comparative  Reuqion,  VI.,  1;  b)  is  not  satis- 
factory; it  is  better  to  think  of  them  as  indicating 
a  detection  of  the  characteristic  quality  of  the  ani- 
mal in  the  person — cf.  the  animal  symbolism  in  the 
blessing  of  Jacob,  Gen.  xlix.  Oreb  ("  raven  ")  and 
Zeeb  ("  wolf  ")  resembled  in  characteristics  the  bird 
and  beast  of  prey  the  names  of  which  they  bore. 
Names  of  the  exilic  period  like  Parosh,  ''  flea,"  are 
easily  understood  if  passages  like  I  Sam.  xxiv.  14- 
15  are  recalled,  while  such  a  name  as  Tolah 
("  worm  ")  may  have  had  its  origin  in  actual  events. 
The  names  of  plants  were  given  also,  such  as  Tamar 
("date  pahn"),  Eshcol  ('*  cluster "),  and  Coz 
("  thorn  ").  Still  other  suggestive  appellations  are 
Barak  ("  lightning  "),  David  ("  dariing  "). 

But  among  the  Hebrews  religious  affairs  and  cir- 
cumstances influenced  much  the  formation  of  names, 
though  the  creation  of  names  having  as  an  element 
a  divine  name  is  by  no  means  confined  to  them,  such 
formations  being  common  among  Arabs,  and  sim- 
ilar early  Canaanitic  and  Hebrew  names 
3.  Religious  are  found,  such  as  Abimelech,  Abiezer. 
Influence    Such  formations  may  throw  light  upon 
upon       religious  conditions  and  conceptions. 
Names,      as  when  the  names  given  by  Ahab  to 
Ahaziah  and  Joram  show  that  Ahab  did 
not  purpose  to  renounce  Yahweh.     In  the  nimierous 
cases  in  which  a  definite  attribute  of  deity  or  some 
close  relationship  is  expressed  in  the  name,  the  idea 
intended  is  that  of  invocation  of  a  blessing,  and  it  is 
generally  found  that  the  mother  has  the  most  in- 
fluence in  the  choice  of  the  name  (Gen.  xxix.-xxx.). 
These  theophoric  personal  names  are  of  high  value 
in  the  history  of  religion.    They  indicate  what  deity 
was  especially  honored  at  a  given  period,  what  di- 
vine names  were  in  most  common  use,  and  not  sel- 
dom they  show  what  were  the  relations  between  a 
deity  and  his  people.     In  the  earliest  period  the 
divine  name  in  most  conunon  use  was  the  simple 
El — cf.  Israel,  Ishmael — and  this  is  true  as  well  of 
the  Arabs  as  of  the  Hebrews.    Frequently  the  idea 
expressed  is  that  of  relationship,  as  when  words  in- 
dicating fatherhood,  brotherhood,  and  the  like  are 
employed — the  Semitic  ab, "  father,"  ahi,  "  brother," 
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ammi,  "  uncle,"  and  the  like.  From  the  time  of 
Moses  with  increasing  frequency  names  were  com- 
pounded with  forms  derivetl  from  the  divine  name 
Yahwch.  The  formation  of  new  names  continued 
until  postexilic  times — a  proof  that  the  significance 
of  these  names  remained  a  living  factor  in  their  ap- 
plication, though  it  is  a  fact  that  family  names 
were  often  chosen  which  carried  with  them  historic 
reminiscences.  Among  the  later  Jews,  choice  was 
often  made  of  forms  which  had  come  down  from 
earliest  times,  such  as  Ja^ob,  Joseph,  Mary,  and  the 
like;  alongside  these  were  others  which  came 
from  Aramaic  sources,  such  as  Martha,  Tabitha, 
Caiaphas,  and  also  those  which  had  Greek  or 
Roman  origin,  such  as  Alexander,  Andrew,  Mark, 
and  those  which  embodied  the  names  of  heathen 
deities,  such  as  Bacchidcs.  This  last  tendency 
is  shown  in  another  direction,  namely,  the  Gre- 
cizing  of  Hebrew  names,  as  Jason  from  Joshua, 
as  well  as  in  making  translations  of  Hebrew 
names,  such  as  Dositheus  and  Theodotus  for 
Nathanael  and  Elnathan.  Many  Jews  added  to 
their  Hebrew  names  others  from  a  Greek  or  Ro- 
man source. 

Among  the  Hebrews  then  was  especially  true  the 
maxim  nomina  aunt  omina,  since  to  the  Israelite  the 
name  was  the  expression  of  personal- 
3.  Person-  ity;  were  there  disagreement  between 
ality  name  and  character,  it  was  fitting  to 
Expressed,  change  the  former  (Ruth  i.  20-21). 
Indeed  a  change  of  name  under  new 
circumstances  was  no  novelty  (Gen.  xli.  45;  II  Kings 
xxiii.  34).  Sometimes  teachers  gave  to  their  dis- 
ciples appellations  which  expressed  the  latters'  spir- 
itual peculiarities  (II  Sam.  xii.  25;  Mark  iii.  17). 
Inasmuch  as  between  the  person  and  the  name  a 
living  connection  existed,  it  was  regarded  as  of 
great  importance  that  the  name  be  transmitted  to 
posterity  (Gen.  xlviii.  16;  Deut.  xxv.  6-7).  With 
a  purpose  similar  to  this,  yet  at  the  same  time  mark- 
ing distinctions,  was  the  practise  of  adding  the 
father's  name  to  the  child's,  connecting  the  two 
with  the  words  **  son  of."  Later  such  names  were 
formed  simply  from  the  father's,  preceded  by  the 
word  for  son,  e.g.,  Bartholomew,  from  Bar  Talmay^ 
Barabbas  from  Bar  Abba.  A  related  custom  is  that 
of  Arabs,  who  sometimes  take  the  name  of  the  son 
with  the  prefix  "  father  of."  Going  back  to  the 
fact  that  the  name  expressed  the  individuality  is 
the  frequent  statement  that  God  calls  men  by  name 
(Ex.  xxxi.  2,  xxxiii.  12;  Isa.  xlv.  3-4);  while  some- 
times "  name  "  stands  for  "  person  "  (Rev.  iii.  4, 
xi.  13  margin). 

From  the  foregoing  it  would  be  expected  that  the 
name  of  deity  would  be  of  especially  high  signifi- 
cance.   This  is  brought  out  in  the  urgent  request  of 
Moses  that  he  be  told  the  name  of  God  in  order  that 
with  authority  he  might  appear  before  the  people 
with  the  message  he  was  chained  to 
4.  The      deliver.    It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from 
Divine      this  that  every   new  name  meant  a 
Name.       new  deity;    but  just  as  a  new  name 
for  a  man  might  imply  new  environ- 
ment or  new  relationships,  a  new  phase  of  knowl- 
edge of  deity  may  be  marked  by  a  new  form  of  ad- 
dress.   While  it  is  true  that  the  name  of  God  was 


sacred,  this  sanctity  did  not  take  the  form  of  taboo 
of  pronunciation  in  the  early  Hebrew  religion;  such 
ideas  came  only  in  late  Judaism.  It  is  true  that  there 
were  app>earances  of  heavenly  beings  at  times  whose 
names  it  was  forbidden  to  know,  but  this  was  that 
their  essential  nature  should  remain  hidden  (Gen. 
xxxii.  30;  Judges  xiii.  18).  But  the  moet  holy 
name  of  the  covenant  God  was  in  most  constant 
use,  not  only  in  prayer  but  even  in  oaths.  On  the 
other  hand,  grave  indeed  was  his  sin  who  used  the 
name  lightly  or  in  a  false  oath.  And  the  divine 
name  was  employed  not  only  in  prayer  but  in  giv- 
ing a  blessing.  When  this  name  was  spoken  over 
a  land,  it  indicated  that  the  land  had  become  lus, 
had  come  into  close  intimate  relations  with  him 
(Deut.  icxviii.  10;  Amos  ix.  12);  it  is  equivalent 
to  the  himian  proclamation  of  a  proprietor  or  re- 
gent. It  follows  that  such  a  relation  is  not  of  hu- 
man but  of  divine  initiative,  and  this  is  especially 
true  when  the  spot  is  a  sanctuary  (cf.  Ex.  xx.  24). 
So  the  ark  bore  Yahweh's  name,  and  his  name  abode 
in  the  temple  (II  Sam.  vi.  2;  I  Kings  ix.  3) ;  indeed 
the  significance  of  a  sanctuary  was  that  it  was  built 
in  his  name,  which  name  was  a  revelation  of  him- 
self. Hence  the  altars  built  to  mark  some  special 
manifestation  of  deity  bore  an  appellation  which 
carried  with  it  the  memory  of  the  fact.  It  was  be- 
cause of  the  special  presence  of  Yahweh's  name  at 
Jerusalem  that  at  the  temple  was  concentrated  wor- 
ship of  him,  and  Levi  became  the  holy  tribe  for  a 
like  reason.  The  name  of  God  is  not  a  thing  arbi- 
trarily thought  out,  it  is  of  the  essence  of  deity,  a 
revelation  of  himself  and  so  self-expressive;  it  im- 
parts knowledge  of  him  and  guides  in  the  way  of 
his  service  (Mic.  iv.  5).  Abuse  of  it  or  of  his  rights 
or  disregard  of  the  holiness  of  his  belongings  is  a  sin 
against  the  name  which  partakes  of  his  own  attri- 
butes as  being  "  glorious  and  fearful  "  (Deut.  xxviii. 
58).  Israel's  greatest  guilt  was  that  it  forgot  his 
name.  Regard  for  his  name  was  one  of  the  motives 
God  had  in  protecting  his  people  (Ezek.  xx.  9,  14). 
His  name  is  said  to  dwell  in  the  angel  of  the  pres- 
ence sent  to  guide  Israel,  who  became  therefore  a 
manifestation  of  the  divine  self.  Hence  the  face  of 
God  and  his  name  are  applied  to  manifestations  of 
his  presence  even  in  heathen  religions,  as  when  in 
a  Sidonian  temple  Astarte  is  called  "  the  name  of 
Baal,"  by  which  was  meant  that  the  goddess 
was  a  manifestation  of  the  Baal  himself,  and  simi- 
larly in  Carthage  Taanit  was  called  the  **  face  of 
Baal." 

The  New  Testament  shows  the  same  emphasis 

upon  and  usage  of  the  word  name.    The  name  Jesus 

Christ  embodies  the  whole  content  of  his  person 

and  sums  up  the  knowledge  of  him  and 

5.  The  Name  his  work.     The  apostles  spread   this 

of  Jesus    name  throughout  the  earth;  believers 

Christ      rely  upon  it  (John  i.  12)  and  in  it  are 

blessed  (Acts  iv.  12);    by  it  miracles 

were  wrought  (Acts  xvi.  18),  though  not  as  by  a 

formula  of  magic  (cf .  John  xiv.  13) ;  but  in  order  to 

accomplish   this  an  inner  cormection  with  him  is 

needful  (Acts  xix.  13).    Baptism  is  in  his  name  or 

in  the  triune  name  (Matt,  xxviii.  19;  Acts  ii.  38) 

— a  usage,   however,  which  goes  back  to   Jewish 

custom  of  baptizing  '*  in  the  name."    All  of  these 
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B  beapeak  an  inner  communis  with  Christ 
of  which  baptism  is  but  the  externul  expreGsion. 
(C.  VON  Obelij.) 

fiiBUoaKAi^T:  For  the  use  of  tbe  uiune  BmcoB  primitive 
pcapl«a  oonmit:  J-  G-  FrAicT,  Qiddm  Boygh,  vol-  I-.  Lod- 
doo.  leOD;  R.  H.  CodringloD,  Mrlatuman  Sludia.  pp. 
a  aqq..  ib.  1S0I;  F.  F.  yod  Aadriui,  UAtr  Wotii^ti- 
glaiiien.  Muoicb.  ISM;  A.  WisdemBDii.  Rdwwn  o/  the 
Atititnt  CnrplHiK.  pp.  155-15S,  341.  294-296.  N'tm  York, 
IS97:  E.  A.  W.  Builgc.  Enplian  Ungic,  pp.  IS7  aqq.. 
Londoo.  laW;  J.  Bntcbelor.  The  Ainu,  pp.  142.  ib.  ISOI; 
W.  H.  Fumes,  BonuB  HtadAuntrrt,  pp.  10-17.  ib,  1902; 
E.  Cmwity,  tfuHtc  Rott,  panim.  ib.  1W)2  (veiy  full); 
idem.  Ttte  of  US',  pp-  50-57.  75,  162.  177,  21,'i,  221.  ib. 
1903:    ud  the  jaunul  Falk-Lare  a  pvticulaily  lich  in 


For  tbe  Biblical  facts  two  eicelletit  and,  io  tbe  latter 
cuf.  dobotBteaitidaare  lobe  noted  in  DB,  iii.  478~4SS, 
and  EB.  iii.  3291-3331.  Comult  further:  L.  Uw,  Bii- 
lr«r>  nir  jOducliai  Alu^untjikuiule.  iii.  62-110,  I«ipuc. 
1871:  E.KfiUB,Dit  itrorlilitelun  EiarmunnnruuA  HirfT 
TtUeiiKUfteladUlickat  Bedntana,  Haarlem.  ISTO;  E. 
R«un,  ID  RBJ.  ISSZ,  pp.  101-177:  J.  Jucobi.  SIttdiea  in 
BMio^  ArrAanlam,  LondoD.  1S94:  M,  Jutnjw,  in  JBL. 
18M,  pp.  19  aqq..  101-127:  M.  Crundoold,  DU  EiarK- 
mnim  dt  A.Tjin  iJirtr  Bidtftung  ftr  die  Kcnntnii  dr»  he- 
tnturAm  VoUaglaiibat.  Brulmu,  IBQS:  G.  B.  Gray.  Sludift 
M  HAmc  PnptT  Nama,  London,  IHSB:  idem,  ia  EzpoMi- 
lor.  1807.  pp.  173-190;  idem,  in  Eiparilory  Timet.  Sept.. 
1897.  pp.  55S-SaS,  18B9,  pp.  232-234;  G.  Kerber,  OiV 
T^igiontQiKliicSilieht  Bedeidung  der  bArfiitchfn  Eigm- 
■unoi.  TahioKea.  1897:  J.  Bahmer,  Dot  bAlitcht  "  /n 
.Vanuii."  GiencD.  1S9S:  A.  DeiuiaaDn.  Bibiiitadim,  pp. 
181-I»)e.  Miuburv.  1895.  Ens-  tmixl..  Edinburgh,  1901; 
F.  Giaebrecht.  oii  aUlealammiiiriui  Sehnituna  dim  Gottet- 
mamt:  KiDicaber)i.  1^1 :  F,  Uhoer.  Pit  KmilucAea 
Eiafnnamen  in  A.  T.,  Leipcic,  1901:  R.  P.  Lagrsnco. 
Etuda  mtr  Ut  rdiffion*  atmiti^ua,  passim,  Paiia.  ID05; 
A.  R.  Habenhon.  The  Nev  reUnou  Namtt  and  Tilla 
of  ihr  Ijrrd  of  Olofy.  London,  1910;  F.  C.  Conybeare.  in 
J(tR.  riii.  S7e-e(».  ix.  59-114.  447-470,  431-001:  Vicour- 
Dui.  DvHrmnairt.  faic.  uviii.  1069-77:  and  works  no 
O.  T.  Iheoiogy.  ■.«..  Sehulti.  chap,  uviii. 

HAmnG:  A  means  of  discipline  formerly  in  use 
in  tbe  German  Lutheran  churches.  It  took  place 
publicly  before  the  conftregation,  at  the  cloee  of  the 
sennon,  and  conmsted  in  a  peisonal  address  to  the 
offending  member.  Several  Lutheran  directories 
contain  a  provi^on  for  its  application,  as  a  stage  of 
discipline  intermediate  between  the  ordinary  pri- 
vate paotond  admonition  and  entire  excommuni- 
cation- It  waa  ordered  to  be  applied  only  in  case 
of  open  and  notorious  sin,  and  after  the  Fact  of 
notoriety  bad  been  est^tblished  in  the  consistory. 
Apart  from  this  process,  the  preacher  was  directed 
to  abetain  from  any  naming  or  identification  of  in- 
dividual sinnerB.  With  the  rest  of  the  provisions 
for  public  penance  it  gradually  disappeared,  and 
is   now  nowhere  used.    See  Chuhcb   Dibtipune, 

lU.,  I  1.  (O.  MEJEBt.) 

HAItA,    5Afl£A. 

DiKiiDientiiry  Basis  (i  1). 

NuiaorEnKh<|2). 

Elam.  AnnenJn.  and  IruUn  ({  3). 

Byria,  Phrytin.  and  Greece  {\  41. 
Nana»  is  the  name  of  a  goddess  mentioned  in 
II  Mace.  i.  i:j,  15.  The  mention  occurs  in  what 
purports  to  be  a  letter  dated  125-124  s.c.  from 
Jews  of  Palestine  to  Jews  in  Kgypt  commending  to 
the  btier  the  feast  of  dedication  of  the  Temple. 
According  to  the  context  Antiochus  (by  whom  Anti- 
ochus  Epiplianes  is  almost  certainly  meant)  when 
in  Peisia  entered  the  temple  of  Nanmi  nith  the 
purpose  of  marrying  tbe  goddess  and  taking  a  great 


part  of  the  treamirea  of  the  temple  aa  dowry,  this  be- 
ing a  device  sometimes  employed  by  conquerors, 
thus   to  obtain   control  of   the  wealth 

I.  Docu-     in  the  temples  and  yet  avoid  the  charge 

mentaty  of  saerilcfte.  The  priests  of  the  temple, 
Basis.  however,  trapped  him  and  bis  company 
in  the  temple,  stoned  them  and  cut 
tbem  to  pieces.  The  parallel  passage,  I  Mace.  vi. 
1-1,  does  not  name  the  goddess,  but  locates  tbe 
temple  in  a  city  in  Elymais  in  Pcraia  (Elymais  was 
a  province  in  Susiana,  north  of  the  Zagros,  there- 
fore "  in  Persia  ") ;  nor  does  it  place  his  death  there 
but  simply  records  his  repulse,  II  Mace.  ix.  re- 
conls  that  Antiochus  essayed  to  rob  a  teirfple  in 
Persepolis  {whose  is  not  reported),  and  was  beaten 
back  and  died  after  his  return  from  Persia.  Accord- 
ing to  Appian  iliisioria,  xi.  OG)  there  was  a  temple 
of  Aphrt>dit«  in  Elymais,  while  Polybius  {HUloria, 
xxxi.  11)  tells  of  a  temple  of  Artemis  in  the  same 
region.  Greek  and  Roman  vTJtcrs  were  in  the  habit 
of  identifying  foreign  deities  with  their  own,  and 
not  in  all  coses  is  it  possible  to  moke  out  the  exact 
god  to  which  reference  is  mode  by  them.  In  the 
present  case  the  reference  to  Aphrodite  and  Artemis 
may  shed  light.  On  tlie  other  hand,  II  Mace.  i.  and 
ix.  ore  irreconcilable,  since  Persepolis  was  not  in 
Elymais. 

The  identification  of  the  deity  mentioned  in 
I  Mace.  i.  13,  15,  leads  back  with  tronsiderable  as- 
surance to  the  veiy  early  Sumerian  war  goddess 
Nana,  patroness  of  Erecb,  enshrined  in  the  temple 
E-ana  (see  Bahvlonli,  IV.,  S  5,  VII.,  2,  {  7;  and 
cf.  Schnuier,  KAT,  p.  422),  named  in  the  Baby- 
lonian litanies  and  elsewhere  in  the  inscriptions. 
Her  image  was  carried  away  to  Elam 

a.  Bana  c.  2280  n.c.  by  Kudur-nan-ljundi, 
of  Erecb.  where  it  remained  till  Assburbanipal 
recovered  it  about  sixteen  hundred 
yearshilflr  (see  Badylosia,  VI.,  1,  {  I);  meanwhile 
t^e  deity's  place  in  the  city  seems  to  have  been  as- 
sumed by  lahtar  in  her  own  temple  in  Erech  known 
as  E-ulmash.  Coalescing  at  times  with  Islitar  (an 
illustration  of  the  confusion  that  resulted  from 
this  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  Ashtar  in  Manda?an 
andNaniinmodemSyriacdenote  the  planet  Venus), 
at  other  times  reci^nized  as  an  independent  deity, 
she  remained  in  one  form  or  tbe  other  one  of  the 
great  deities  of  Babylonia,  and  Tiglath-Pileser  HI. 
sacrificed  to  her  as  "  Lady  of  Babylonia,"  and  at 
one  time  she  appears  in  connection  with  Nebo. 
She  seems  to  have  been  adopted  in  various  regions, 
and  her  history  is  instructive  as  an  illustration  oF 
the  very  common  process  in  the  history  of  religion 
of  coalescence  of  the  form  of  one  deity  with  tJiose 
of  others  (see  Compahattve  Rkuqion,  VI.,  3,  d). 
In  that  way  she  seems  to  have  borne  many  names 
and  to  have  been  known  as  Nani,  Nanai,  Nanaya, 
An»'a,  Anitis,  Anaitis,  Tuniila,  Tanath,  Tanaia,  and 
Anta, 

The  existence  of  the  cult  of  Nana-Nancea  in  Elam 
is  not  proved.  Apart  from  the  passages  cited  above 
(S  I),  the  evidence  is  somewhat  elusive,  the  most 
weighty  being  the  inference  that  her  cult  is  likely 
to  have  developed  there  owing  to  the  long  residence 
of  her  image  in  the  region.  Moreover,  that  the  deity 
referred  to  by  Appian  and  Polybius  as  Aphrodlt« 
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or  Artemis  was  NansBa  is  made  exceedingly  prob- 
able by  the  fact  that  Nansa's  attributes  and  cults 
were  appropriated  by,  assimilated  to, 
3.  Elamf  or  identified  with  those  of  Aphrodite  in 
Armenia,  Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  as  also  in  part 
and  India,  by  those  of  Artemis.  This  evi- 
dence is  not  made  more  weighty  by 
the  testimony  of  the  Pseudo-Melito,  sometimes 
cited,  who  reports  that  Nanai  was  worshiped  in 
Elam,  her  worship  having  been  instituted  by  her 
royal  father  after  she  hod  been  captured  by  the 
enemy  (in  Corpus  apologetarunif  ed.  J.  C.  T.  de 
Otto.  ix.  426,  476-477,  505,  Jena,  1872).  Pseudo- 
Melitb  is  simply  a  composite  dependent  upon  the 
sources  already  noted.  For  Armenia  it  is  reported 
by  Agathangelos  (supposed  to  have  been  a  secre- 
tary of  Tiridates  II.  of  Armenia  in  the  fourth  Chris- 
tian century,  to  whom  is  attributed  a  life  of  Greg- 
ory the  Illuminator)  in  the  Armenian  text  that  his 
people  destroyed  a  temple  of  ''  Nanea,  daughter  of 
Ormuzd"  in  Thil  (ed.  of  Venice,  1835,  pp.  108, 
587);  the  Greek  text  declares  that  they  destroyed 
the  ''  altar  of  Athena,  daughter  of  Zeus  "  (it  is  to 
be  noted  that  Athena's  attributes  repeat  some  of 
Nana's).  This  follows  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  the  golden  image  of  Anahita  had  been  des- 
troyed. The  importance  of  these  two  statements 
does  not  rest  alone  in  the  mention  of  Nanea,  but 
in  the  fact  that  the  two  deities  are  discriminated. 
This  discrimination  does  not  always  occur,  since  it 
is  quite  clear  that  Auahita  and  Nanssa  were  amal- 
gamated or  identified  in  many  places,  just  as  were 
Nana  and  Ishtar  in  Assyria-Babylonia.  Mihr  and 
Nanea  occur  in  Armenia  as  names  of  the  deities  of 
sun  and  moon.  In  Afghanistan  niany  places  still 
bear  the  name  Bibi  Nani,  *'  the  Lady  Nana " 
(Venus).  Indo-Scythian  coins  of  the  first  and  sec- 
ond centuries  a.d.  bear  the  name  of  Nana  with  the 
epithet  queen,  also  the  forms  Nana?a  and  Nanaia, 
the  figure  of  the  goddess  sometimes  having  a  cres- 
cent on  the  head,  which  shows  that  the  deity  bore 
there  the  same  general  characteristics  she  had 
further  west  in  her  relations  with  Ishtar  and  Aphro- 
dite (cf .  P.  Gardiner,  Coins  of  the  Greek  and  Scythic 
Kings  of  Bactria  and  India,  London,  1884).  Apart 
from  these  cases,  India  does  not  know  a  deity  Nana 
or  Nanapa,  which  speaks  strongly  for  the  importa- 
tion from  the  west.  The  connection  was  probably 
established  through  the  Syrian  Nanai,  but  may 
have  come  by  way  of  Elam  and  Armenia.  The  fact 
that  Nanspa  in  Indo-Scythic  environment  repre- 
sents the  moon,  while  the  earlier  affiliations  of  Nana 
of  Erech  and  Syria  were  A^ith  Venus  is  offset  by  the 
later  affiliations  which  in  the  West  connect  Ishtar 
with  the  moon.  Parallel  influences  are  at  work.  A 
possible  way  of  transit  for  the  goddess  was  through 
the  Parthians  and  Scythians  from  the  second  cen- 
tury B.C.  to  the  first  Christian  century.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  spread  of  the  cult 
eastward. 

Isho  bar-Bahlul,  one  of  the  most  important  of 
Syrian  lexicographers,  living  in  the  tenth  century, 
gives  Nanai  as  the  name  of  the  planet  Venus  (which 
again  agrees  with  the  coalescence  of  Nana  in  Aphro- 
dite in  the  West).  Isho  reports  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  region  between  Nisibis  and  the  Tigris 


worshiped  this  deity  (P.  de  Lagarde,  Gesammelie 
Abhandlungen,  p.  16,  Leipdc,  1866).  Granius 
Licinianus  (AnnaleSf  p.  9,  Leipsic,  1858) 
4.  Syria,  asserts  that  Antiochus  Epiphanes  went 
Phiygia,  to  Hierapolis  (in  Syria)  to  many  Diana 
and  Greece.  (—Artemis)  and  received  the  temple 
treasure  as  dowry,  just  as  I  Mace, 
states  that  he  intended  to  many  NansBa.  While  it 
is  known  that  Nanaia  was  worshiped  in  S3rria,  the 
possibility  is  not  excluded  that  by  Diana  Licinianus 
means  Anahita.  The  known  deity  of  Hierapolis, 
however,  was  Ataigatis  (q.v.),  whom  Lucian  de- 
scribes (De  dea  Syria f  xxxii.).  Reports  of  the  origin 
of  Attis  in  Phrygia  ascribes  his  birth  to  Nana,  a 
virgin,  who  was  impregnated  by  putting  a  pome> 
granate  (or  almond)  in  her  bosom  (Pausanius,  VII., 
xvii.  11;  Amobius,  Adv.  nationes,  v.  6,  in  ANF,  vi. 
491).  A  connection  here  with  Ishtar  and  the  East 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  pomegranate  was 
sacred  to  Ishtar,  and  was,  from  the  complexity  of 
its  fruit,  a  symbol  of  fertility.  It  was  in  Phrygia, 
probably,  that  the  transition  was  made  by  which 
Artemis  and  Nana,  as  also  Aphrodite  and  Nana, 
were  conjoined,  a  proof  of  the  former  conjunction 
being  found  in  an  inscription  from  the  Pirspus,  prob- 
ably dating  from  the  tMrd  century  B.C.,  on  a  tablet 
which  "  Axios  and  Cleo "  devoted  to  "  Artemis 
Nana  "  (Corpus  inscriptionum  Atttcarunif  iii.  131). 
While  the  cult  of  Nana  was  at  times  distinguished 
(as  by  Amobius,  ut  sup.)  from  that  of  Cybele,  there 
was  confusion  between  these  two  cults  also,  and  it 
is  noteworthy  that  a  cult  of  **  the  mother  of  the 
gods  "  (Cybele)  existed  at  the  Pirseus.  The  asso- 
ciation of  Artemis  with  the  moon  is  another  con- 
necting link  which  aids  in  the  assurance  that  Nana 
traveled  as  far  west  as  the  Pirsus,  the  Syrian  Nana 
being  also  connected  with  the  moon.  Jerome  and 
Pliny  call  the  goddess  of  Elam  Diana. 

Thus  the  worship  of  the  Sumerian  goddess  Nana 
of  Erech  b  traced  vnth  probability  in  Elam,  with 
certainty  in  Syria,  Bactrian-India,  Asia  Minor^  and 
Greece.  She  had  affiliations  with  Ishtar  in  Assyria- 
Babylonia,  with  Anahita  in  Persia,  Armenia,  and 
possibly  in  Bactria,  with  Ashtoreth  (Astarte)  in 
Phenicia,  and  went  to  the  making  of  Artemis  or 
Diana,  of  Aphrodite  or  Venus,  and  of  Athena  in  the 
Greek  world.  Geo.  W.  Giljiore. 
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NAIIAKy  na'nOk,  SHAH:  Indian  religious  founder. 
See  India,  I.,  3,  §  3;  Sikbb,  Sikhism. 

II ANTES,  nants  or  nOnt,  EDICT  OF:  One  to  reg- 
ulate the  relations  between  the  Reformed  Church  in 
France  and  the  State,  issued  by  Henry  IV.  in  1598 
and  reveled  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1685.  The  Reformed 
Church  of  France,  formed  in  1559,  found  it  difficult 
to  maintain  its  rights  against  the  Roman  Catholic 
majority.  At  last,  in  1589,  when  Henry  of  Navarre 
became  king  of  France,  all  difficulties  seemed  to 
have  been  overcome.  In  1593,  however,  Henry 
adopted  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Protestant  Church  seemed  to  be  again 
in  danger.  But  Henry's  apostasy  from  the  Re- 
farmed  faith  was  prompted  exclusively  by  political 
motives,  and  the  fears  of  the  Huguenots  were  with- 
out basis  in  fact;  the  king  was  still  inclined  to  se- 
cure for  the  Reformed  Church  a  stable  existence 
in  his  countiy.  The  deputies  of  the  Reformed 
churches  met  in  Sept.,  1593,  at  Nantes  and  in  the 
next  year  at  Montauban  to  guard  their  interests. 
rhere  also  met  at  Sainte-Foy  in  1594  a  political 
convention  of  members  from  all  provinces,  where 
the  Reformed  effected  an  organization  to  defend 
their  rights.  A  general  council  was  constituted 
upon  which  was  conferred  all  authority  in  religious 
[natters,  and  under  its  jurisdiction  all  provinces 
were  to  be  placed.  It  consisted  of  ten  members, 
^ne  for  each  province,  four  from  the  nobility,  four 
from  the  third  estate,  and  two  from  the  clergy. 
[Provincial  councilors  were  also  chosen,  consisting 
ji  five  to  seven  members,  of  whom  at  least  one  was 
to  be  a  clergyman.  This  oiganization  rendered 
j^reat  service  and  showed  the  power  of  the  Hugue- 
lots  against  their  enemies.  The  next  convention 
took  place  in  1595  at  Saumur.  It  requested  in  vain 
freedom  of  religious  worship  in  the  kingdom.  The 
following  year,  at  the  convention  of  Loudun,  the 
Protestant  cause  met  with  greater  success.  Du 
Pleasis-Momay  (q.v.)  rendered  great  services  by 
bis  negotiations  between  the  king  and  the  Protes- 
tants. The  meeting  aimed  at  nothing  more  than 
freedom  of  conscience;  it  did  not  represent  a  party, 
but  a  church.  Toward  the  end  of  1597  both  parties 
agreed  upon  the  principal  articles,  and  on  Apr.  13, 
1598,  the  king  signed  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  On  Apr. 
30  and  then  on  May  2  he  signed  secret  supplemen- 
tary articles. 

The  rights  granted  to  the  Reformed  by  this  edict 
did  not  differ  materially  from  those  of  former  edicts; 
the  position  of  the  Protestants  was  still  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  edict 
did  not  permit  freedom  of  worship;  the  Reformed 
were  satiffied  with  "  a  certain  freedom  of  religion 
and  some  justice  in  the  courts."  The  freedom  of 
conscience  granted  was  not  of  great  import  while 
the  civil  and  political  rights  were  not  the  same  for 
dl  and  while  there  existed  no  freedom  of  worship. 
The  Roman  Catholic  service  was  reinstituted  in  the 
whole  kingdom;  churches  and  ecclesiastical  posses- 
dons  were  returned  to  the  clergy;  the  Reformed 
Hrere  obliged  to  pay  tithes  to  the  priests,  to  observe 
the  feasts  and  fasts  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
%nd  conform  to  its  marriage  laws;  they  were  allowed 
to  celebrate  divine  service  only  in  certain  places 
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under  restrictions.  But  they  gained  admission  to 
the  universities,  schools,  and  hospitals;  and  the 
king  made  all  offices  of  the  State  accessible  to  them. 
Mixed  courts  were  established  for  cases  in  which 
the  litigants  were  of  different  denominations.  The 
edict  nullified  the  authority  of  the  provincial  and 
general  coimcilors  instituted  by  the  convention  of 
Sainte-Foy.  It  forbade  political  meetings  without 
the  consent  of  the  king  and  to  take  up  arms.  The 
children  of  refugees  were  acknowledged  as  French- 
men. All  families  were  reinstituted  in  their  rights, 
honors,  and  possessions.  The  Reformed  had  the 
right  to  hold  consistories,  colloquies,  provincial  and 
general  synods,  to  open  schools  in  the  towns  where 
freedom  of  worship  was  granted  to  them,  and  to 
impose  taxes  for  the  support  of  their  cleigy,  the  ex- 
penses of  their  synods,  and  the  like. 

The  ratification  of  the  edict  by  the  parliaments 
presented  many  difficulties.  The  cleigy  objected 
to  each  one  of  the  articles.  The  parliaments  op- 
posed especially  the  establishment  of  the  mixed 
courts  and  the  admission  to  public  offices,  and  they 
succeeded  in  making  a  number  of  important  modi- 
fications. The  ratification  took  place  only  under 
compulsion  by  the  king.  The  execution  of  the  edict 
was  even  more  difficult  than  its  ratification.  The 
Reformed  were  not  satisfied  with  it  in  its  modified 
form.  They  appealed  to  former  promises  and  con- 
cessions of  the  king,  but  he  paid  little  heed  to  the 
complaints  although  he  made  some  secret  promises 
in  regard  to  a  few  articles.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
edict  had  been  introduced  in  some  territories  by 
commissaries  appointed  by  the  king.  The  deputies 
of  the  Reformed  were  assembled  to  watch  and 
hasten  the  execution  of  the  edict.  In  order  to 
avoid  trouble,  the  king  ordered  them  to  disperse 
and  to  call  no  new  conventions.  The  Reformed 
resisted  as  long  as  possible  and  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining permission  to  reassemble  in  Sainte-Foy  in 
Oct.,  1601,  to  appoint  general  deputies  who  were 
to  reside  at  the  royal  court  and  to  hear  the  griev- 
ances of  the  provinces  and  present  them  before  the 
king.  (C.  ScHMiDTf.) 

The  Huguenots  were  not  satisfied  with  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  because  it  gave  them  much  less  than 
they  thought  they  were  entitled  to;  while  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  were  furious  because  it  gave  the 
Huguenots  so  much.  But  the  Edict  is  a  mile-stone 
in  the  pathway  to  the  ideal — a  free  Chureh  in  a 
free  State.  The  Huguenots  got  much  more  than 
the  most  liberal  Roman  Catholic  sovereign  could 
or  would  have  given  them,  and  Henry  evinced  a 
courage  and  broad-mindedness  which  place  him 
among  the  great  rulers  of  history.  For  many  years 
the  Huguenots  had  little  to  complain  of  respecting 
the  way  the  Edict  was  enforced.  It  threw  around 
them  many  safeguards  and  they  prospered  so  greatly, 
especially  in  the  quiet  years  between  1629  and  1665, 
that  to  be  as  rich  as  a  Huguenot  became  a  proverb 
in  France.  But  such  religious  liberty  and  material 
prosperity  were  hard  for  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
to  endure  and  they  complained  to  the  king,  Louis 
XIV.,  who  in  1665  assimied  an  unfriendly  attitude 
toward  the  Huguenots.  He  issued  then  the  first 
of  nearly  two  hundred  orders  and  laws  which  took 
away  every  vestige  of  protection  afforded  by  the 
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Edict  to  the  HiiguenoU.  For  twenty  yours  ho  con- 
tinued this  groduoity  encroachmg  legialatian.  To 
mention  a.  few  of  these  orders:  on  June  20,  IQBH,  be 
prescribed  penalties  to  those  who  once  having  been 
"  converted  "  to  Roman  Catholicism  should  relapse; 
on  Oct.  24,  1665,  he  declared  that  little  children  who 
were  claimed  by  the  priests  to  have  been  "  convert- 
ed," that  ia,  had  used  words  which  were  interpreted 
aa  implying  a  preference  for  the  Roman  Ciktholic 
fait!),  although  owing  to  the  tender  years  of  these 
■children  it  was  doubtful  if  they  knew  whut  they  were 
«ayinf;,  that  such  children  were  to  be  forcibly  taken 
from  their  parents  and  brought  up  in  the  alleged  pre- 
ferred faith;  in  Aug.,  IGGi),  he  forbade  the  llugue- 
nots  to  leave  France;  on  July  31,  )6"t),  he  forbade 
the  Huguenots  to  hold  any  service  nliile  the  place 
was  being  visited  by  the  archbishop  or  bishop;  on 
Oct.  10,  1679,  he  forbade  the  Huguenots  lo  hold 
synods  without  his  pemuasion,  and  without  the  pres- 
ence of  a  royal  comraigsloner;  on  Feb,  20,  1680,  he 
forbade  Huguenot  women  to  act  aa  midwives;  on 
June,  16S0,  he  forhade  marria^s  between  Roman 
Catholics  and  Huguenots.  So  it  went.  The  Hugue- 
nots saw  the  walls  slowly  closing  in  on  them  and 
knew  that  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  when  they 
■would  be  crushed.  Meanwhile  every  inducement 
was  held  out  to  them  to  abandon  their  faith.  On  do- 
ing HO  their  temporal  fortunes  inunediately  changed 
and  employment  of  a  lucrative  character  came  to 
them,  from  which  their  faith  had  excluded  tiiem. 
One  of  the  active  agencies  in  effecting  the  "  eonver- 
eion  "  of  those  who  were  indifferent  to  worldly  ad- 
vantages was  the  dragonnades,  those  incursions  of 
brutal  soldiery,  allowed  by  their  officers  to  practise 
every  outrage  and  insult  and  every  cruelty,  short  of 
taking  life,  upon  those  on  whom  they  were  billetted 
until  the  unhappy  victims  were  almost,  and  some- 
times quite,  willinR  to  yield  up  their  faith  and  so 
escape  their  tormentors.  [It  was  from  the  ranks  of 
the  forcibly  converted  and  their  desccnilants  that 
the  rationalistic  movement  (represented  by  Voltaire, 
Rousseau,  Diderot,  and  others)  proceeded,  which 
bod  much  to  do  with  precipitating  the  French  Revo- 
lution (q.v.).      A.  H.  N.] 

By  this  combination  of  persecutioD  and  depriva- 
tion many  of  the  Huguenots  were  driven  out  of 
France  and  many  others  into  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  king  supposed  that  the  Huguenot 
church  had  been  destroyed,  and  as  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  had  become  a.  mockery  he  revoked  it  on 
Oct.  17,  1685.  Then  followed  a  great  exodus  of 
Huguenots.  With  broken  hearts,  at  the  risk  of 
their  lives,  for  the  exodus  was  forbidden,  with  the 
loss  of  their  property,  they  turned  their  backs 
upon  the  land  they  loved  so  well,  and  in  strange 
lands  with  dignity,  patience,  and  success  began  life 
afresh.  They  greatly  enriched  the  lands  to  which 
they  came,  for  they  brought  with  them  the  manu- 
factures and  the  culture  in  which  France  was  then 
preeminent. 

But  what  of  those  who  did  not  leave  T  Deprived 
of  all  legal  standing,  proscribed  by  the  State,  spoken 
of  as  dangerous  to  the  body  politic,  with  a 
of  death  hanging  over  them  If  they  dared 
for  religious  worship  (and  many  a  ininist/ir 
to  death  and  many  a  layman  died  in  the  galleys 


for  this  moostrotia  "  crime  "),  these  men  and  womeo, 
and  even  the  children,  showed  the  finest  qualities 
of  character.  Id  spite  of  perveculion  they  preserved 
their  faith,  both  in  its  private  and  public  exercises, 
and  so  when  after  a  century  a  better  day  dawned 
far  them  their  numbers  showed  that  Protestantism 
had  never  ceased  to  be  a  faith  in  France.  The  pagea 
of  Huguenot  history  during  this  period  are  lighted 
by  many  a  persecutor's  Qre,  and  across  them  move 
as  heroic  figures  as  history  can  show, 
BiBuoniiAPat :  The  tnit  o(  tba  edict  tuid  of  th«t  of  rem. 
ratina  are  Id   Reich.  DotumnUa.  pp.  349-353.  3St-3SS, 

mtioti  AiKJ  of  rEla(«d  documeatJ  an  IQ  the  importAUt  Trr~ 
emlrxaru  Ciiebratiim  of  Ihe  Pramuigalion  of  lAc  Edirl  aj 
.  .  bv  the  Hvovenol  Sonely  of  Amerva^   New 


Famila.  : 


T  Do  F 


:   Kdo 


1    F«iNtl 


I  Louu  .1 


eoosult^  K.  BenoIC  Hitl.  de  CMit  de  A'ontei.  &  vob..  IMTt. 
ia9-'i-«G:  HKmoira  a  coTTttpuniSanci  dr  DuptaBfU<rr- 
nai/.  vol«.  vi.  »qq..  Pmi«,  1SZ4;  E.  Bonneoiere.  La  Dn- 
gortjiadpt.  Hitt.  del  Camuardt  m 
1882;  6diU.  dtdarnlimu 
.  .  .  rt/ormte.  ieee-l7SI.  ib.  ISSS;  F.  Pu»uii  aBd  A. 
Snbiitier.  Sluda  rar  la  rivocation,  ib.  1885;  T.  SehoU. 
Die  AufhAung  da  Bdikti  vm  JVoHtoi.  Halla,  1»8S:  L 
AguHH.  Hilt,  de  rUabtinemmt  du  pntatatUiimi  a 
FniB«,  iv.  55T  «iq..  Paris.  IBSB;  O.  Doun.  La  RHoet- 
am  dt  rtdit  dt  NaiUa,  3  voli..  ib.  ISM:  J.  Faurej-.  Ham 
IV.  tt  rUU  dt  Nonles.  Bordeaux,  1»03:  P.  Bert,  BU.  ib 
fa  TtiHKOIiim  dr  TWil  de  Na-nUt  i  Bordenta.  Paris,  IKS; 
Abbi  RauquEtte.  £«idH  nr  ia  rtpotatian  dc  TMil  de 
Nania  m  LangMdpt:  la  fvnti/i  UB8S-I71S},  ib.  IBOS: 
KnbiuwD,  European  Ristorii,  ii.  IS3  sqq.,  287  K)q..  311 


HARD  (SPIKEHARD):  A  pliuit  {Vtdenaia 
jntamanm,  or  NardoatackyB  jatamansi)  growing  on 
heights  and  in  plains  of  northern  and  eastern  India, 
and  in  southern  Arabia  and  Gedrosia,  from  which 
a  favorite  and  costly  perfume  was  obtained  [d. 
Cant.  i.  12,  iv.  13-14;  Mark  xiv.  3-5).  It  «m 
brought  into  the  trade  of  the  West,  ineluding  Palfs- 
tine,  by  the  Phenicians.  The  common  nurd  ungucat 
consisted  of  a  mixture  of  oils  of  several  aromatic 
plants  belonging  to  the  genus  Faftriano,  and  wm 
usually  placed  in  small  alabaster  boxes  (cf.  Hark 
xiv.  3)  or  in  scent  bottles.  Nard  was  used  not  oaly 
aa  an  unguent  but  also  to  Bavor  wine,  and  the  oil 
was  even  drunk.  With  such  costly  nard  Hary  an- 
ointed Christ  at  Bethany  six  days  before  the  Paa»- 
over  {John  xii.  1  siiq.),  typifying  his  approactun; 
burial,  since  this  oil  was  also  used  to  preserve  the 
corpse  from  decay  (Arabic  Gospel  of  the  Infancy, 
v.).  {H.  KriTEL.) 

RinuonRAPBT:    Tlimphraitun,  Hi^.  ptanilarMm.  IX..  ra. 

2;    Pliny,  NiU.  hiM..  xii.  26-27.  liii.  'i;   O.  Oliiiia.  Him- 

botaairwn,  ii.  I-ll,  Anwterdani.  1718;  AnaUt  RtuarrKa. 

ii.  405-417.  Calculta,  1876;  W.  Dyuock.  Pkamaatnif>m 

Indica,  ii.  2.13-338,  Ijoadon.  1891:    DB,  iv.  611;   EK.  it. 

4740-51:  DCS,  ii.  Z27.  671:  Jif,  ix.  170:  VigounHU.  Pir 

Honnain,  foao.  uvlii.  147S-SO. 

HASH,  HEMHY  SYLVESTER:  Protectant  Epi»- 
copalian;  b.  at  Newark,  O.,  Dec.  22,  1854.  He  mu 
pducnte<l  at  Harvard  (A.B.,  1878)  and  at  the  Ei«5- 
copal  Theological  School,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  IS81.  In  1882  he  wu 
appointed  to  hia  present  position  of  professor  d 
the  literature  and  interpretation  of  the  New  Testa- 
mcnt  in  the  taller  institution.  He  was  aLm  rector 
of  the  Chinch  of  the  Redeemer,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass., 
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from  1888  to  1903.  He  hua  writl«n :  TheGenensof 
the  Sochi  Conxrimce  (New  York,  1897);  Ethic*  and 
Snrlalion  (1899);  HUtory  of  the  Higlter  CrUinsm 
0/  thr  A'eiK  Teatammi  (190O);  and  Atoning  Life 
(1908). 

RASmTH,  nfi'smith,  DAVID:  Scotch  philim- 
thropist;  b.  at  Glasgow  Mar.  21,  1709;  d.  at  Guild- 
fonl  (30  m.  e.w.  of  London)  Nov.  17,  1839.  He  wbs 
the  originator  of  city  imasions,  having  established 
the  fi»t  one,  in  Glafigow,  1826.  From  1821  to  1828 
be  was  secretary  to  the  united  benevolent  BocJeticH 
of  Glasgow,  but  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
propa^ting  his  bcnevoleat  schemes.  With  thia  in 
view  be  visited  the  United  States  and  Canada  in 
1830,  eetabllahing  there  many  missions  and  asso- 
ciRtions;  and  France,  in  1832.  Be  founded  the 
London  City  Hissiou  in  1835,  and  was  its  secretary 
till  1837;  in  1837  he  formed  the  British  and  Foreign 
HisdoD  for  the  purpose  of  imifying  and  propagating 
the  work  of  city  miaaioiia. 

BiBunniApQt:    J.  Csmpbdl],  Mimoiri  of  Davui  Natmilh. 
Loodoo.  1M4;  DNB.  il.  111-112. 

RATALIS,  na-to'Us,  ALEXAHDER  (Alexandre 
Hod):  French  Dominican ;  b.  at  Kouen  Jan.  li),  1031); 
d.  at  Paris  Aug.  21, 1T24.  He  entered  the  Dominican 
order  in  1&55,  became  teacher  of  philosophy  and 
theology  in  the  convent  of  St.  Jacques  at  Paris,  and 
in  1706  provincial.  At  the  instance  of  Colbert  he 
wrot«  his  SeUda  hUloriiF  ecclenattita:  cajnta  {24 
voU.,  Paris,  1G77-86),  to  which  he  later  appeniled 
the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  in  six  volumes. 
The  work  is  practically  a  series  of  raonofn^phs  of  the 
noet  important  pointa  of  church  history,  and  the 
IreaUnent  is  polemic  and  dogmatic  rather  than  his- 
toric, the  more  modem  opponents  of  Roman  Calh- 
olicism,  especially  the  Heformed,  being  attacked. 
The  first  volumes  won  the  author  high  praise  at 
Rome,  but  so  strong  was  the  anti-papal  tendency 
of  the  later  vojumes  that  Innocent  XI.,  by  a  decree 
of  July  13,  16S4,  forbade  his  writings  to  be  read 
under  pain  of  excommunicalion.  Natalis  refused 
to  submit  and  published  a.  defense  in  IG90,  His 
history  was  edited  nith  emendations  and  disserta- 
tiona  directed  against  himself  by  Ronca^lia  at 
Lucca  in  1734,  and  was  then  removef)  from  the  In- 
dex by  Benedict  XIII.  Other  editions  appeaml  at 
LiKO  in  1749  sqq.,  Venice  in  1778  sqq,,  and  Bingen 
in  I7S4.  Another  important  work  of  Natalis  is  the 
Thtclegia  dogmoltiea  el  morolii  (10  vols.,  Paris,  1603, 
Hod  often).  (G.  UiiuiORNt.) 

:    J.   QirftU  and  J.   fiphanl,  SmW.   ardinit 
■i.  810  »qn..  Psrii,  172r      ■    -  " 


nATHAR;  An  important  prophet  of  the  reign 
of  David  whose  history  is  given  in  II  Sam.  vii,  I 
sqq.,  xii.  1  sqq.;  and  t  Kings  i.  In  the  passage  last 
named,  Nathan,  the  former  tutor  of  the  prince 
(TI  Sam.  xii.  25),  joined  Bathsbeba,  the  mother  of 
Solomon,  in  influencing  David  to  make  Solomon  his 
vuccesBor,  both  by  recalling  David's  promise  to 
Bathsheba  to  this  effect  and  by  informing  Du\-id 
of  Adonijah's  premature  assumption  of  royal  power. 
The  other  occasion  (II  Sam.  xii.  1  B(|q.)  in  which 
Nathan  appeared  most  prominently  was  after  the 
death  of  David's  son  by  Bathsheba.    Id  this  narra- 


tive appears  the  well-known  parable  told  by  the 
prophet  to  David,  who,  iifter  pronouncing  judgment, 
received  the  application  of  the  parable  to  himself 
in  the  words  "  thou  art  the  mun  "  (II  Sam.  xii.  7). 
The  parable  is  apparently  an  independent  account 
woven  into  the  main  atory,  and  there  are,  accord- 
i"£'y>  two  accounis,  one  prophetic  and  the  other 
more  secular.  There  is,  howevur,  no  real  reason 
to  doubt  the  historicity  of  either.  The  third  record 
coQceming  Nathan  (II  Sam,  vii.),  though  showing 
in  its  present  form  traces  of  Dcul*ronomic  redaction, 
stands  on  the  same  basis  of  probability  us  II.  Sam. 
xii.  1  sqq.  From  these  uccounta  it  appears  that 
Nathan  was  one  of  the  moat  influenlial  persons  at 
the  court  of  David.  (R.  Kittbl.) 


Ibe  portipent  Hjctkioii  in  the  worla  on  Hebrew  hbitory 
given  under  Ahab:  Mid  laiuiL.  HinoHT  or;  Viitourouj, 
/>i«iaiiruii'r>,  pnrt  xxviii.  IWi;  DB,  iii.  4S8l  £B,  iii.  3337- 
3338:  JE.  ix.  170. 

KATHARAEL.     See  Babtbolousw. 

HATHHSIDS,  na-tQ'si-fla,  MARTIR  VOR:  Ger- 
man Lutheran;  b.  at  .\khaldcnaleben  (13  m.  n.w. 
of  Mi^deburg),  Sa\o»y,  Sept.  24,  1843;  d.  at  Greifs- 
wald  Mar.  9,  1906.  He  studied  at  the  universities 
of  Heidelberg,  Halle,  Tfkbtngen,  and  Berlin  from 
1862  to  ISfiT.  and  was  successively  assistant  preacher 
at  Wemigcrode  (1809-73),  pastor  at  Quedlinburg 
(I873-S5)  and  Barmen  (1885-88),  and  professor  of 
practical  theology  at  (he  University  of  Greifswald 
(1888-1906).  His  principal  works  are:  TtTTtolheui, 
tin  Ratgeberfur  junge  Tkeologen  in  BitJem  out  dem 
Leben  (Leipaic,  1881);  Natarwiitwnachaft  und  Pki- 
lotopkis  (Heilbronn,  ISS.'i);  Kalechiemai-Prcdigten 
(2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1883-84);  Dag  Wegcn  der  Wianen- 
lehaft  und  ihre  Wcndung  au{  dit  Religion  (1885); 
Die  Verfoisung  der  evangdiachen  Kirche  und  die 
nciKsten  Verauche  lu  ihrer  Verbesserung  in  Prruagen 
(1888);  Afitarbeit  der  Kirche  an  der  Losung  der  so- 
tialen  Frage  (2  vols.,  1893-94);  Die  Kemfrage  im 
Streit  fiir  das  Aposlolikum  (Heilbronn,  1893);  Die 
Intpiraiion  der  heiligen  Sehrifl  und  die  historisrhe 
Krilik  (1805);  Die  ehrittlieh-ioti^.  Idee  der  Refor- 
matioii'Zeil  und  ihre  VorgesrhichU  (G  (Itersloh,  1897) ; 
Ueber  die  vHetieracKafllicke  und  religidBe  Gewitiheii 
(Heilbronn,  1902);  and  Handbuch  de»  kirchlichen 
Vnlerriehls  nach  Ziel,  Inhall  und  Form  (3  vols., 
Leipsic,  1903-(M). 


HATIOBAL     COVENART    (1638).       See     Cove- 

N..NTERS,  f  3. 

RATIVrry  of  JESUS  CHRIST.    see  Christmas. 
RATU8AL    LAW:     In    an    ethical    sense    (for 
another  sense,  see  Nattrb,  Laws  of),  those  abso- 
lute and  universally  valid  imperatives  that  are  in- 
nate in  the  reason  of  every  individual 
Stoic        and   necessarily  come  into  conscious- 
Origin,      ness    with    the    development    of    the 
mind.    This  thought  originated  with 
the  Stoics  (see  RTOirisM).     They  wished  to  show 
that  "  the  good  "  is  not  binding  because  of  arbitrary 
human  statute,  but  because  of  inner  necessity,  and 
to  establish,  in  contrast  to  the  former  ethical  par- 
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ticularism,  a  system  of  morals  binding  on  ever>'one. 
The  thought  was  plausible  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth  a  far-reaching 
imanimity  in  moral  judgment  actually  prevailed. 
This  agreement  seemed  merely  to  have  been  brought 
to  light  by  social  intercourse,  though  in  reality  it 
had  been,  for  the  most  part,  created  by  such  inter- 
course. The  vehicle  for  the  development  of  the 
thought  was  metaphysics  and  the  psychology  of 
the  idealistic  philosophy.  By  converting  Plato's 
archetypal  "  ideas  "  into  immanent,  active  "  logoi  " 
and  combining  these  into  a  single  ''  logos,"  which 
they  identified  with  the  Godhead,  the  Stoics  reached 
the  conception  of  a  divine  world-reason,  of  which 
the  reason  of  the  individual  is  a  part.  It  manifests 
itself  in  the  dictates  of  finite  reason  as  the  impera- 
tive law  of  the  Godhead.  Knowledge  of  this  natural 
moral  law  is  instinctive  and  a  priori,  it  being  per- 
ceived by  means  of  intuitively  evident  "  common 
notions "  (Gk.  koinai  ennoiai).  Although  these 
ideas  were  designated  as  **  innate  "  (emphytai)  be- 
fore Cicero's  time,  he  was  really  the  first  so  to  re- 
gard this  original  outfit  of  the  practical  reason,  and, 
too,  not  only  in  embryo  but  also  in  general  outline, 
inasmuch  as  the  germs  of  moral  laws  are  found  in 
the  animal  impulses  to  procreation  and  care  for 
the  young,  and  since  the  four  cardinal  virtues 
are  already  pre-formed  in  the  sense  of  percep- 
tion for  truth,  social  order,  size  and  independ- 
ence, and  fitness  and  harmony.  Under  the 
emperors  this  thought  was  taken  up  in  Roman 
jurisprudence,  when  Roman  society  had  ex- 
changed its  national  for  a  cosmopolitan  character. 
To  the  arbitrary  laws  of  man,  changing  with  time 
and  place,  conditioned  by  practical  considerations, 
and  not  always  perfect,  it  opposes  the  natural 
law,  sanctioned  by  God,  universally  valid  and  un- 
changeable— the  perfect  law,  and  the  standard  for 
all  statute-law. 

This  Stoic  conception  was  brought  into  Christian 
theology  by  the  apologists  to  establish  the  truth  of 
revelation  and  fix  a  boundary  between 
In  Christianity  and  Judaism.  Their  argu- 
Christian  ment  was,  that  the  eternal,  universal. 
Theology,  natural  law,  because  it  had  been  ob- 
scured by  sin,  was  publicly  promul- 
gated by  Moses  and  afterward  confirmed  by  Christ, 
with  the  repeal  of  the  ceremonial  and  political  ad- 
jimcts.  At  first  the  natural  moral  law,  this  fimda- 
mental  postulate  of  Christianity,  which  was  in- 
tended to  explain,  establish,  and  put  into  effect  the 
ethical  knowledge  already  at  hand,  was  conceived 
as  an  original  endowment  of  the  reason.  Then  the 
natural  moral  law,  together  with  the  conception  of 
natural  right,  became  in  the  church  system  the 
foundation  of  the  new  law  revealed  in  Christ,  which 
takes  into  account  the  sup)ematural  purpose  of  man. 
This  new  law  transcends  both  the  natural  and  the 
Mosaic  law,  in  that  it  applies  to  intention  as  well 
as  to  overt  act,  demands  spiritual  acts  that  culti- 
vate grace,  and  finally  gives  the  Evangelical 
Counsels  (see  Consilia  Evangelica).  The  fact 
that  the  natural  law  was  regarded  as  obscured 
gave  to  the  Church,  as  the  cust^xiian  of  revealed 
law,  the  control  and  administration  of  the  laws  of 
the  land. 


In  contrast  to  the  Roman  Catholic  conception  of 
Christianity  as  nova  lex,  the  Reformation  recognizes 

Jesus  as  Redeemer  only,  and  not  as 
In  the  law-giver.  It  sees  in  the  natural  law 
Refer-  the  recognition  of  man's  supernatural 
mation.     destiny,  which  is  imparted  to  him  with 

the  creation  of  the  reasoning  faculty; 
and,  consequently,  it  includes  in  natural  law,  and 
the  Mosaic  law  confirming  the  same,  the  highest  de- 
mands of  Christianity;  viz.,  himiility,  dependence, 
humble  trust  in  God,  etc.  Since,  however,  as  re- 
gards its  content,  the  natural  law  is  obscured  and 
requires  the  grace  of  God  to  make  it  appear  in  all 
its  splendor,  the  assertion  that  it  is  innate  is  noth- 
ing but  an  expression  of  the  feeling  of  obligation 
to  meet  the  Christian  demand.  If  this  is  to  move 
conscience,  then  the  soul  must  be  formed  in  accord- 
ance with  it.  Further,  the  conception  of  natural 
law  served  in  the  conflict  with  the  visionaries  to 
separate  the  parts  of  the  Mosaic  law  that  were  uni- 
versally binding  from  those  that  were  binding  on 
the  Jews  alone.  Finally,  it  established  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  temporal  authorities  as  opposed 
to  the  Church,  since  the  external  acts  it  regidates 
are  discovered  by  the  reason.  With  Melanchthon 
comes  the  title  under  which  this  humane  basis  of 
Greco-Roman  ethics  was  used  to  teach  the  Gospd 
and  prove  its  truth.  In  the  sequel  natural  right 
and  natural  moral  law  became  the  means  of  eman- 
cipation from  the  continued  activity  of  Roman 
Catholic  motives  in  Protestantism. 

The  theocratic  conception  of  the  State  as  the 
guardian  of  both  tables  made  the  State  responsible 

for  the  true  worship  of  God  and  the 

Further     salvation  of  its  subjects.   Now,  through 

Develop-    the  further  development  of  the  idea  of 

ment       natural  law,  a  new  conception  gains 

the  ascendency,  which  regards  the 
State  as  a  human  institution  having  as  its  object 
temporal  peace.  Revelation  had  always  shown 
itself  as  a  source  of  freedom  of  personality,  and,  tt 
the  same  time,  as  the  tyrannizing  domination  of  a 
foreign  will.  As  a  means  of  emancipation  from  this 
supernatural  authority  of  revelation  representativeB 
of  Deism  and  the  Enlightenment  (qq.v.)  made  use 
of  the  traditional  innate  moral  law.  In  philosoph- 
ical ethics  rationalism  and  empiricism  are  here  op- 
posed to  each  other.  According  to  the  rationalistie 
view,  either  the  truth  of  absolute  ethical  impersr 
tives,  like  that  of  mathematical  and  logical  axioms, 
brings  its  evidence  to  conscience  intuitively,  or  else, 
as  Kant  maintains,  the  moral  law  followed  from 
the  formal  power  of  the  reason  to  apprehend  the 
unconditioned  or  posit  imity.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  empiricists  hold  that  the  moral  law  is  only  the 
sum  total  of  those  rules  of  life,  learned  by  experi- 
ence, which,  if  followed,  will  bring  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  satisfaction  to  a  pre-moral  in- 
stinct, either  the  egoistic,  the  altruistic,  or  both. 
The  fact  that  among  different  peoples,  and  in  diffe^ 
ent  ages,  the  moral  law  has  not  always  had  the 
same  content,  has  made  it  evident  that  the  moral 
consciousness  has  had  a  history,  that  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  gradual  development.  With  this  new  view- 
point the  old  antagonism  between  rationalism  and 
empiricism  becomes  absorbed  in  that  between  ideal- 
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iam  and  evolutiomsm.  While  idealism  conceives  of 
the  mind  as  the  immanent  cause  of  this  develop- 
ment, evolutionism  deduces  these  changes  from 
external  factors,  after  the  analogy  of  the  methods 
of  natural  science  (see  Evolution).  Recognizing 
that  it  is  not  the  origin  of  the  moral  law  that  gives 
to  it  its  validity,  but  rather  its  power  to  lift  the  per- 
sonality to  a  higher  plane,  even  Christian  theology 
has  now  abandoned  the  fundamental  part  of  the 
doctrine  of  an  innate  moral  law.  The  supposed 
innate  moral  law  is  completely  subject  to  the  changes 
of  history,  in  which  Christian  revelation  proves  itself 
by  its  fruits.    See  Ethics.  J.  GoTTscHicKf. 

Bibuogbapht:  M.  Voigt,  Die  Lehrt  vom  jua  naturaltf  vol. 
i.,  Ldpaic,  1850;  K.  Hildenbrand,  QemhichU  vnd  Syatem 
dtr  Reehu-  \a%d  StaaUphHotophie,  vol.  i.,  ib.  1860;  E. 
ZeUer,  Die  PkHoBophie  der  Orieehent  vol.  iii.,  part  1,  ib. 
1880.  Ed«.  transl.,  London.  1880-81;  H.  Drummond, 
Natvrol  Lav  in  the  Spiritual  World,  London.  1883.  and 
often;  F.  Jodl.  Geaehichte  der  Ethik,  QtnttgtaU  1889;  H. 
WeiM.  Einieituno  in  die  ehrieUichen  Ethik,  Leipdo.  1890; 
£.  TrOltaeh,  Vemunft  und  Offenbantng  bei  J.  Gerhard  vnd 
Meianehihon,  Odttingen.  1891;  T.  Ebenhaus.  Weaen  und 
BmUtekung  dee  Gewiaeene,  vol.  i.,  Leipsic,  1894. 

NATURAL  THEOLOGY:  The  favorite  term  in 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  designating 
the  knowledge  of  God  drawn  from  natm^  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  knowledge  of  God  contained  in 
revelation.  This  division  of  theology  into  natural 
and  revealed  had  its  roots  in  the  scholastic  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  truths,  one  derived  from 
nature  by  the  use  of  the  Aristotelian  logic,  subject 
to  the  authority  of  the  Church,  the  other,  truth 
above  reason,  revealed  by  God  but  formulated  and 
taught  solely  by  authority  of  the  Church  (see  Al- 
BERTU8  Magnus;  Scholasticism).  The  deists  re- 
lied exclusively  on  natural  theology,  on  the  groimd 
that  the  being  and  attributes  of  God  could  be  ex- 
haustively ascertained  from  the  constitution  and 
course  of  the  world,  thus  superseding  the  necessity 
of  supernatural  revelation  (see  Deism).  David 
Hume,  by  his  theoiy  of  knowledge,  proved  that 
even  this  knowledge  was  too  precarious  for  rational 
eertitude.  On  the  other  hand.  Bishop  Butler  (Anal- 
ogy  o/Rdigion,  London,  1736  and  often)  maintained 
that  natural  and  revealed  religion  were  so  far  one 
that  the  truths  of  natural  theology  provided  a  basis 
for  the  characteristic  truths  of  the  Christian  faith, 
sueh  as  miracles,  the  incarnation,  and  redemption. 
Later,  the  wisdom,  power,  and  even  the  goodness 
of  God  were  held  to  be  demonstrable  by  the  proo- 
cflses  of  natural  ^leology  (S.  Clarice,  A  Demanstror 
tion  of  the  Being  and  AtiribtUea  of  God,  London, 
1705;  Wm.  Paley,  Natural  Theology,  ib.  1802; 
Bridgewaier  Treatises,  q.v.).  The  fimction  and 
name  of  natural  theology  continued  in  vogue  until 
the  latter  portion  of  the  last  century  (see  God, 
rV.;  and  consult  T.  Chalmers,  Natural  Theology, 
Edinburgh,  1849;  A.  P.  Chadboume,  Lectures  on 
Satural  Theology,  New  York,  1867;  E.  H.  Gillett, 
God  in  Human  Thought,  or  Natural  Theology,  ib. 
1874;  W.  Jackson,  Philosophy  of  Natural  Theology, 
London,  1874;  J.  H.  Kennedy,  Natural  Theology 
and  Modem  Thought,  ib.  1891 ;  G.  C.  Stokes,  Nat- 
varai  Theology,  ib.  1891;  G.  P.  Fisher,  Manual  of 
Natural  Theology,  New  York,  1893).  This  habit  of 
thought  has,  however,  been  strongly  opposed  by 
lUtschl  and  his  school.    Relying  pn  Kant's  distinc- 


tion between  the  pure  and  the  practical  reason, 
they  seek  the  source  of  the  knowledge  of  God  not 
through  the  theoretic  judgments  of  science  or  phi- 
losophy, but  only  through  value-judgments  to 
which  revelation  is  addressed.  Nature  being  im- 
personal can  neither  receive  nor  communicate  the 
personal  redemptive  disclosm^  of  God  which  man 
needs  for  reconciliation  with  him;  this  is  to  be 
sought  ultimately  only  in  Christ  and  the  Christian 
community.  R^nt  thought  tends  to  yet  another 
mode  of  viewing  the  whole  subject.  The  distinction 
between  natural  and  supernatural,  in  which  natural 
theology  arose  and  flourished,  is  effaced.  Ruling 
ideas  are:  philosophical  monism;  psycho-physics 
tending  to  the  personal  interpretation  of  reality ;  evo- 
lution involving  and  revealing  the  unity  of  the  world; 
the  divine  immanence  as  a  postulate  of  religious 
thought.  Moreover,  the  material  included  in  natural 
theology  is  treated  from  a  different  point  of  view,  as, 
e.g.,  the  science  of  religion  (C.  P.  Tiele,  Elements  of 
the  Science  of  Religion,  New  York,  1897;  J.  Caird, 
Philosophy  of  Religion,  Edinburgh,  1880;  O.  Pflei- 
derer.  Philosophy  of  Religion,  London,  1886;  G.  T. 
Ladd,  Philosophy  of  Religion,  New  York,  1905;  H. 
HOffding,  Philosophy  of  Religion,  London,  1906); 
apologetics  (A.  B.  Bruce,  Apologetics,  New  York, 
1892;  G.  B.  Foster,  The  Finality  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  Chicago,  1906);  theism  (Samuel  Harris, 
Philosophical  Basis  of  Theism,  New  York,  1886; 
B.  P.  Bowne,  Theism,  ib.  1902);  or  individual  as- 
pects of  fimdamental  religious  questions  are  dis- 
cussed with  reference,  e.  g.,  to  psychology  (E.  D. 
Starbuck,  Psychology  of  Religion,  London,  1899; 
G.  A.  Coe,  The  Spiritual  Life,  New  York,  1900; 
W.  James,  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience,  ib. 
1902) ;  religion  (L.  H.  Jordan,  Comparative  Religion, 
Its  Genesis  and  Growth,  Edinburgh,  1905;  A.  Saba- 
tier.  Religions  of  Authority  and  Religions  of  the  Spirit, 
New  York,  1906);  Christianity  (A.  Hamack,  What 
is  Christianityf  London,  1901);  metaphysics  (J. 
Royce,  The  World  and  the  Individual,  New  York, 
1900-01);  science  (J.  LeConte,  Evolution  and  Its 
Relation  to  Religious  Thought,  New  York,  1894; 
E.  Caird,  The  Evolution  of  Religion,  London,  1893); 
history  (A.  Menzies,  History  of  Religion,  London, 
1895;  W.  Bousset,  Das  Wesen  der  Religion,  darge- 
steUt  in  ihrer  Geschichte,  Halle,  1904). 

C.  A.  Beckwith. 

Bibuoorapht:  Besides  the  works  mentioiied  in  the  text, 
the  reader  may  consult:  J.  A.  Thomas,  The  Bible  of  Na- 
turet  London,  1Q08;  and  R.  Otto,  Naturaliem  and  Rdigion, 
ib.  1909. 

NATURE,  LAWS  OF:  In  general  a  law  is  a 
statement  of  the  rule  according  to  which  something 
either  necessarily  takes  place,  as  in  external  nature, 
or  ought  to  take  place,  as  in  the  normative  sciences. 
While  the  laws  of  logic  or  ethics  are  often  violated, 
no  exception  to  the  law  of  gravitation  has  ever  been 
observed.  Indeed,  it  is  this  assmned  element  of 
necessity  that  distinguishes  the  laws  of  nature  from 
the  recognized  rules  of  thought,  conduct,  etc. 

However,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  to  what  extent 
laws  of  nature,  e.g.,  that  of  mechanical  causation, 
find  application;  and  it  is  still  a  mooted  question 
whether  they  control  psychical  life  and  the  prog- 
ress of  history,  as  well  as  physical  happeningSi  or 
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whether  a  teleologicul  etement  must  be  reckoned 
with.  Further,  since  Bueh  laws  are  derived  largely 
from  experience,  which  is  highly  diveraified  unii 
eeeminjjly  endless,  it  is  irapossililc  to  fix  upon  a. 
limited  number  of  luws  of  uature  and  siiy  thai  Ihcy 
are  all.  Atlempla  to  set  up  a  single  lav,',  upon  which 
all  natural  processes  dupeud,  have  proved  as  iu- 
effectual  as  similar  atlempta  of  metaphysicians  to 
reduce  all  ontology  to  some  one  formal  proposition. 
In  both  coses  the  unifying  principle  is  empty  and 
abstruct,  and  its  truth  is  denied  by  the  wcry  mul< 
tiplieity  of  existence.  The  law  of  causation  bus 
been  taken  as  mch  a  general  formula;  but  it  is 
Been  ut  once  that  thia  tmnecends  mere  natural 
events.  Evolution,  as  the  single  law  to  vrhich  all 
natural  events  are  to  be  subordinated,  is  likewise 
unsatisfactory.  It  would  also  control  all  psychical 
life,  individual  and  social,  as  well  as  natural  phe- 
nomena. Merely  with  such  general  formulas  very 
little  would  have  been  accomplishwl  by  science; 
for  they  really  give  no  explanation  of  phenomena. 
In  the  very  conception  of  event  and  phenomenon, 
evolution  and  causation  are  alrcaily  assumed.  Even 
from  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  which 
seems  to  have  more  content  than  the  two  just  men- 
tioned, it  is  impossible  to  deduce  the  single  laws 
that  actually  govern  natural  events. 

Attempts  to  formulate  the  laws  of  nature  reach 
far  buck  into  antiquity.  In  the  philosophy  of  An- 
aximander  and  Ileraelilus  the  eternal  flux  of  things 
expresses  the  most  general  law;  and  similarly  An- 
aximenes.  Plato  and  Aristotle  speak  of  laws  of 
nature,  but  do  not  formulate  them.  Astotheorigin 
of  Uiese  laws,  there  are  two  familiar  views.  Accord- 
ing to  the  first,  which  originated  with  Ana-xiigorus, 
they  were  given  to  the  world  by  the  Godhead. 
Thus  hold  both  deists  and  thelsts.  According 
to  the  second,  or  naturalistic,  view,  which  orig- 
inated with  Democrifus,  these  laws  are  eternal  and 
immanent  [n  tile  world.  Thus  held  Spinoza.  Kant 
opposed  both  tiiese  views.  He  taught  that  man  is 
not  only  his  own  law-giver  in  the  practical  field,  but 
that  he  is  even  the  law-giver  of  nature,  since  all  the 
concepts,  axioms,  and  laws  which  make  possible  a 
synthesis  of  perceptions,  or  experience,  or  science 
based  upon  experience,  are  immanent  in  his  under- 
standing. While  there  may  be  an  □  priori  element  in 
the  laws  of  nature,  the  fact  remains  that  such  laws, 
even  the  most  universal,  are  discoveretl  only  on  the 
basis  of  exx>erie nee.  With  the  laws  of  nature  must  not 
be  confused  Natural  Law  ((|.v.).  (M.  HEiNZEf.} 
BlBuoaRAPBT:  G.  D.  Cunpbcll  (the  duke  of  AmylL).  Tlu 
Reien  a/  Lav.  new  ed..  New  York.  IRS.',:  F,  SqhulHc.  Phil- 
D»pAie  dir  Nalunci/aemr.'iatt.  3  pnrta,  Iaiihic,  ISSI;  H. 
DrUDnqoDd.  Natvrat  Lnw  ii  Iht  Spirilnnl  Witrtd,  Lofldon, 
1883  and  often:  G.  D.  Cunpbrl],  Tlii-  t'nirv  of  Nalun,  ib- 
1SS4:  Mem,  Thr  Rri^n  of  law.  lb.  ISOT  nnA  oftrn:  N.  S. 
Shftler.  Tht  Inlerfirrlatim  0/  Nalurt,  Itmloa.  ISftS;    G.  C. 
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R.  RSbrich.  RaUtlkafle  Divgr.     A'in/aAnmv  in  dit  Gnmd- 
BCKtit  iltr  A'olur.  LeipHic.  IS97;    C.  H.  Ctairfnni.  .Vnlural 

1004:  E'  Dennert,  NaluTanrU.  Zufall.  VorKhvnal  Hsm- 

burc,  IDOS;    K.  Boulniiii.  Uibff  dm  B'eriff  dm  NrUurgt- 

lliri  .  .  .  indtr  Philotnphif  dtr  BtofniTort,  Jena.  1807. 

HAIIDE,    n6"d6',   PHILIPPE:      Franco-German 

Reformed:  b.  at  MeU  Dec.  28,  1654;  d.  at  Beriin 

Mar.  7,  1729.    As  a  boy  he  spent  four  years  as  page 

to  the  count  of  Weimar  at  Markauhl.     Attempts 


made  here  to  convert  him  from  the  Reformed  to  the 
Lutheran  faith  led  him  to  devote  himself  to  theo- 
logical studies,  which  he  continued  on  his  return 
to  Metz.  On  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
(108.'^)  he  Hcd  to  Germany.  In  1C87  he  setlledat 
IJerlin  as  n  teacher  of  mathematics,  becoming  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  1704.  His  mathematical  works  ate  overshadowed 
by  his  numerous  theological  writings.  These  are 
all  devoted  to  defending  the  sovereign  grace  of  God 
on  a  Bupralapsarian  basis.  In  his  Morale  evan- 
gtiique  (2  vols.,  Berlin.  16M),  he  attacked  natural- 
istic ethics,  divorced  from  revealed  religion,  which 
denied  the  origin  of  evil  in  the  world.  His  La  Sou- 
vfrainf  Pcrfrdum  de  Dieu  dana  aes  ilivem  aUrUruU 
(2  vols.,  Amsterdam,  170S)  was  directed  primarily 
against  the  philosopher  Pierre  Bayle  and  the  French 
preacher  at  Berlin,  Isaac  Jaquelot,  the  former  doubt- 
ing  Christianity,  the  latl«r  being  universal  istic  in 
tendency.  The  RecueU  dta  objectiima  (1709)  sought 
to  show  that  infralapsarians  dilTer  from  supralap- 
earions  only  in  phraaeolos'.  He  renewed  his  attack 
on  Bayle  in  Rtfuialitm  du  "  Commenlaire  philo- 
naphique  "  (Berlin,  1718).  His  Eiamen  de  deux 
IraiUi  (2  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1713)  was  directed 
against  the  non-traditional  theology  of  the  Copen- 
hagen preacher  La  Placctte  and  the  Swiss  theo- 
logian Oalerwald.  He  assailed  the  mysticism  of 
Pierre  Poiret  in  his  GrUndtiche  UnUTmchung  dtr 
myatitcken  Theologie  (Zcrbst.  1713)  and  polemiied 
against  the  universaJistic  tendency  of  the  theolog- 
ical faculty  of  Frankfort  in  his  ThcQU>gi»che  Otdanken 
liter  ((en  Entwurf  dtr  Lehre  von  der  Bachaffctthtii 
und  Ordnuvg  der  gdltHchen  Ratachluiat  (1714). 

(F.  W.  CuNotO 
Bibuohraprt:    D.  H.  HBriag.  Battnai  iw  OetckiiMt  dtr 
tffonniertm    Kircht    in    den   preuu%tcJ\-br^ndmbvrin*^hn 

NAnHBURG,  naum'bflrg,  BISHOPRIC  OF:    An 

ancient  bishopric  in  what  is  now  Prussian  Saxony, 
founded  at  the  same  time  and  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances as  those  of  Heiseburg  and  Meissen 
(<|it.v.).  The  original  seat  of  the  bishopric  was  at 
Zciti.  It  included  the  Wendisb  dwtricta  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  upper  Saole.  The  conversion  of 
the  inhabitants  was  a  slow  process,  and  had  not 
been  completed  by  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century.  This  accounts  for  the  transference  of  the 
see  from  ZeiU  to  Naumburg,  on  the  bordere  of  the 
German-speaking  territory,  at  the  instance  of  Con- 
rad II.,  which  was  confirmed  by  John  XIX.  in  1038. 
(A.  Happk.) 

The  town  of  Naumburg  was  presented  to  the 
bishop  at  the  time  of  the  transfer;  but  the  mar- 
graves of  Meissen,  nominally  protectors  of  the  see, 
kept  the  secular  authority  in  their  own  hands  until 
Bishop  Meinher  (d.  1280)  established  the  sovereignty 
of  the  bishop.  In  the  tin:te  of  Philip,  palsgrave  of 
the  Rhine  and  duke  of  Bavaria  (1517-41),  a  usually 
non-resident  bishop,  the  Reformation  made  great 
progress  in  the  district.  At  his  death  the  canons 
elected  Julius  von  Pflug,  the  lost  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  (1541-64),  whose  place  was  conleelad  by 
Nicholas  von  Amsdbrf,  on  the  strength  of  consecrv 
tion  at  the  hands  of  Luther. 
Birlkkihafht:    C.  P.  I*piius.  Ocxhidiit  dtr  Bitchafe  drt 

BixMilU  Saunburg,  put  i.,  Nausbuig,  IfMOl  8.  BiBiai> 
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ItAUHBURG,  naum'biJiK,  COHVEltTION:  An 
&!Bemb1y  held  At  Naumburg  from  Jan.  '20  to  l'>l>, 
S,  lo(il,  to  unite  the  Protpstunt  egtal«8  by  the  sub- 
scription at  the  Augsbui^  Confession,  and  to  dis- 
CUK  comiUDD  measures  againat  the  Council  of 
Trent,  which  was  booh  to  be  reopened.  Since  the 
second  coUo(|uy  o(  Worms  (qv.)  in  1557  various 
attempt«  had  been  made  to  unite  the  Protestants 
(Hee  Fraxivort  Rkcrsb).  The  adherenu  of 
FlacitB  (q.v.)  requested  a  general  synod;  but  the 
Philippists  (q.v.)  opposed  this  plan.  During  the 
Diet  of  Augisburg  (Mar.,  1559),  Duke  Chriatoph  of 
Witrttcmberg  proposed  a  new  convention  of  the 
Evangelical  princes,  and  at  a  meeting  of  Duke 
Christopher,  Elector  Frederick  III.  of  the  Pala- 
tinate, and  his  son-in-iaw,  Duke  John  Frederick  of 
Saxony,  at  Hil^ach,  it  was  decided  thtit  the  con- 
venlion  ihould  be  held  at  Nnumburg.  Landgrave 
i%ilip.  Count-Palatinate  Wolfgang  of  ZweibrUcken, 
and  Elector  August  were  also  won  for  the  plan. 
The  rulers  of  WOrttemberg  and  the  Palatinate  in- 
vited the  princes  of  t'pper  Germaoy,  while  Elector 
August  and  John  Frederick  of  Saiony  invit«d  those 
of  North  Germany. 

Several  princes  were  represented  in  the  conven- 
tion by  their  councilors.  From  Jan.  20  to  Feb.  8 
tivre  were  held  twenty-one  sittings.  In  accord- 
ance with  a  prelimjnoiy  agreement  that  nothing 
dse  was  to  be  discuBacd  but  the  subsrription  of  the 
Au^bui^  ConfesHion,  Frederick  III.  of  the  Palati- 
nate proposed  the  following  points:  (1)  Compari- 
ion  of  all  editions  of  the  Augsburg  CoiJession  in 
order  to  decide  which  copy  should  be  eubscribed; 
<2)  the  drawing  up  of  &  preface  stating  the  ocea- 
sioa  and  purpose  of  the  meeting;  (3)  an  explano- 
TioD  to  the  emperor  concerning  the  purpose  of  the 
meeting;  (4)  discuseioD  on  the  question  whether 
and  how  the  uninvited  counts,  lords,  and  cities  were 
to  be  persuaded  to  subscribe.  Immediately  differ- 
ence of  opinion  aroee  as  to  what  edition  should  be 
Bubscribed;  and  some  demanded  also  the  subscnp- 
tion  of  the  Schmalkald  Articles.  Frederick  III.  de- 
manded the  BubscriptioQ  of  the  Latin  confession  of 
1530,  since  the  corresponding  German  text  con- 
tained the  offensive  words,  tinier  Getlalt  de»  Broles 
und  IF*in*»,  which  admitted  transubatantiation. 
The  subccriptton  of  the  Latin  text  was  in  Frederick's 
Eye  equal  to  an  implicit  acknowledgment  of  art.  x. 
of  the  Variola,  regarding  the  Lord's  Supper.  The 
work  of  collating  the  different  editions  occupied 
two  full  days.  Various  points  of  dispute  now 
atrose,  on  the  question  whether  the  edilion  of  1531 
or  1540  or  1542  should  be  subscribed,  and  whether 
the  German  test  in  art.  it.  of  the  Inttiriala  seemed 
to  confirm  transubatantiation.  In  the  mean  time 
orthodoT  theolt^ians  had  not  missed  the  oppor- 
lanity  to  influence  the  princes.  David  Chytro'us 
of  Boatock  pointed  out  the  Helanchthonian  here- 
aies  in  the  Variola  and  advocated  the  subscription 
of  the  Invariata,  together  with  the  Schmalkald  Arti- 
cles; and  the  adherents  of  FIncius  sent  an  epistle 
warning  against  any  subscription  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  unless  the  subscription  of  (he  Apology 
nod  the  Schmalkald  articlee  were  included.     The 


assembled  princes  ficioUy  agreed  upon  the  edi- 
tion of  1531,  und  u  preface  wa.t  drawn  up  to  be 
sent  to  the  emfieror.  John  Frederick  and  I'lrich 
of  Mecklenburg  refused  to  sign  the  preface  on  the 
ground  that  the  obnoxious  heresies,  especially  those 
of  the  Socramentarians,  were  not  specially  men- 
tioned and  condemned,  and  that  no  direct  espla- 
ntilion  of  the  disputed  articles  had  been  given.  The 
sudden  and  secret  departure  of  John  Frederick 
from  Naumburg  caused  great  alarm  among  the 
princes.  The  preface  was  signed  by  the  two  elec- 
tors, Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse,  Duke  Christopher, 
and  the  margrave  of  Baden.  Neither  Duke  I'lrich 
signcil,  nor  the  councilors  of  the  other  absent  princes, 
as  most  of  them  had  already  departed. 

More  harmony  prevailed  in  the  negotiations  re- 
garding the  CouncQ  of  Trent.  Two  papal  legates 
and  an  imperial  embassy  arrii'ed  at  Naumbui^. 
When  it  was  discovered  that  the  papal  briefs  in- 
viting the  Protestant  princes  la  participate  in  the 
Council  of  Trent  began  with  the  words  Dilecto 
filio  ("  [to  my]  beloved  son  "),  they  were  sent  back 
unopened,  wilb  the  remark  that  the  Protestant 
princes  were  not,  and  would  never  be,  the  sons 
of  the  pope.  The  convention  finally  answered  the 
emperor  and  the  pope  to  the  effect  that  none  of  its 
number  would  purlicipate  in  the  Council  of  Trent, 
that  they  wanted  a  national  German  council  in 
which  they  could  not  only  be  heard,  but  also  have 

At  the  entreaty  of  the  persecuted  French  Hugue- 
nots, the  assembled  princes  sent  letters  of  interces- 
sion to  King  Charles  IX.  and  King  Anthony  of 
Navarre.  I'here  appeared  an  ambassador  from 
Queen  Eliiabeth  of  England,  who,  in  consideration 
of  the  coahtion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  powers, 
urged  the  necessity  of  a  closer  union  of  the  Evan- 
gelicals and  proposed  steps  to  be  taken  for  the 
purpose  of  a  mutual  agreement  in  regard  to  the 
Council  of  Trent.  The  princes  promised  to  comply 
with  her  niahes,  and  also  notified  the  king  of  Den- 
miirk  of  their  attitude  toward  a  council.  The 
princes  pledged  themselves  to  induce  each  one  of 
their  counts,  lords,  and  cities  to  subscribe  the  Augs- 
burg Confession  together  with  the  preface.  For  the 
preservation  of  peace  they  resolved  upon  a  careful 
censorship  of  new  writings  and  the  suppression  of 
all  libelous  literature.  Thus  the  convention  came 
to  an  end;  but  the  work  of  peace  was  soon  destroyed 
by  the  opposition  of  John  Frederick  of  Saxony  and 
by  the  zealous  labors  of  the  anti-Philippist  theo- 
logians. At  the  Convention  of  LUneburg  in  July 
of  the  same  year  the  leading  theologians  of  Liibeck. 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Rostock,  Magdeburg,  and 
Brunswick  unanimously  rejected  the  Naumburg 
preface  and  asked  for  a  severe  condemnation  of  the 
heresies.  The  princes  of  Lower  Saxony  likewise 
rejected  the  preface.  The  only  palpable  result  of 
the  Naumburg  Convention  was  a  common  protest 
against  pope  and  council.  (G.  Kawbrad.) 

BiBLiOflRAPIir:    TIiBre  are  Ihne  rDODORrapbs  □□  tbo  sub- 

fUtndtn  tS9l  IH  Navnb<BD  iieha]tmm  Cnnrftili.  Fmnkforl, 
1704;  J.  R.  fldbke,  Dtr  Naumbtmirr  FUr-laUa«.  Lfipiic, 
17(13:  R.  Calioicb.  Drr  NatanbarDrr  Furilmlae.  Ootbn, 
IBTO.  Consult  FurtliFri  B.Rtppe.  OrKhirlilt  drr drtilKfirtL 
ProltHonlimuM  ISSBSI.  i.  364  Hiq.,  Marburg,  1K6Z;  A. 
Kluckholin.   Briift  Fritdntti*  da  Fnmmtn,  i.  164  •qq.. 
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Dninswick,  1868;  idem,  Friedrieh  der  Fromtne,  pp.  79 
sqq..  Nordlingen,  1879;  O.  Zdckler,  Die  Avgfburoer  Kon- 
fession,  pp.  48  Bqq.,  Frankfort,  1870;  B.  Kugler,  Chris- 
toph  Henog  zu  WUrttemberg,  ii.  183  .sqq.,  Stuttgart,  1872; 
M.  Rittcr,  DettUche  Oeachichte  im  Zeiialter  der  Gegenre for- 
mation, i.  15^i-154,  209  sqq.,  ib.  1889;  A.  Heidenhaim, 
Die  Vniomtpolitik  Ixindgraf  Philippa  von  Uessen,  1667- 
1662,  pp.  185-286,  Halle,  1890. 

NAUSEA  (GRAU),  FRIEDRICH:  Gennan 
Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Waischenfeld,  Upper  Fran- 
conia,  Bavaria,  1480;  d.  at  Trent  Feb.  6,  1552.  He 
seems  to  have  taught  for  a  time  at  Nuremberg,  and 
was  then  a  private  tutor  of  a  son  of  Schwartzenberg, 
first  at  Leipsic,  and  then  at  Pavia  and  Padua,  where 
he  received  his  doctorate  in  law  in  1523.  In  1524  he 
went  to  Germany  as  secretary  to  Cardinal  Lorenzo 
Campeggio  (q.v.).  The  same  year,  besides  being 
commissioned  to  restore  Melanchthon  and  Erasmus 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  he  was  made  papal 
notary  and  count  of  the  Lateran.  In  1525  he  was 
given  the  parish  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Frankfort, 
which,  however,  on  account  of  Lutheran  opposition, 
he  exchanged  for  the  post  of  cathedral  preacher  in 
Mainz.  Here  he  became  one  of  the  chief  Roman 
Catholic  preachers  and  apologists  of  the  Reforma- 
tion period.  As  preacher  and  counselor  he  was  ac- 
tive at  the  Diet  of  Speyer  in  1529.  After  a  year  in 
Italy,  where  he  received  the  theological  doctorate 
at  Sienna,  he  went  to  Vienna  as  court  chaplain  and 
councilor  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand.  In  1538  he 
was  made  bishop  coadjutor  of  Vienna,  but  still 
preached  regularly  before  the  court.  In  1539  he 
published  at  Leipsic  brief  postilla  of  the  Gospels 
to  replace  those  of  Luther.  At  the  emperor's  re- 
quest, Nausea  took  part  in  the  Hagenau  conference 
in  1540,  and  in  the  same  year  delivered  at  Worms 
his  Hortatio  ad  ineundam  in  Christiana  religione 
cancardiam  (Mainz,  1540),  in  which  he  urged  the 
acceptance  of  the  tradition  of  the  Fathers.  In  1541 
he  succeeded  to  the  episcopal  see  of  Vienna.  His 
attempts  at  reform  within  his  diocese  failed  to  se- 
cure imp)erial  support;  but  in  1551  he  attended  the 
Council  of  Trent  as  Ferdinand's  orator,  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  debates  on  the  Eucharist,  pen- 
ance, and  extreme  unction,  and  on  Jan.  7,  1552, 
preaching  on  the  mass  and  the  priesthood.  His 
works  include,  besides  many  sermons:  Responsa 
.  ,  .  ad  aliquot  Germanicce  nationis  gravamina 
(1538);  Catechismus  caiholicas  (1543;  2d  ed.,  Ant- 
werp, 1551);  Pa^torcdium  inquisitionum  elenchi  tres 
(Vienna,  1547);  and  Isagogicon  de  dericis  ordinandia 
(1548).  (G.  Kawerau.) 

Bxbuoorapht:  A  volume  of  EpiMola  miseeUanea  to  him 
vras  published  Basel,  1551.  Consult:  the  biography  by 
J.  Metxner,  Regensburgt  1884;  T.  Wiedemami,  Oeachichte 
der  Reformation  und  Gegenreformation  im  Ixinde  unter  der 
Enne,  i.  227  sqq.,  ii.  27  sqq..  Prague,  1878-80;  W.  Frie- 
densburg,  in  ZKO,  xx  (1899).  500  sqq.,  xxi  (1900),  537 
sqq.;   ADBt  Txiii.  321  sqq.;   KL,  ix.  50  sqq. 

NAVIGATION. 

Hebrew  Names  for  Ships  (J  1). 
Form,  Construction,  and  Tackle  (J  2). 
Early  Hebrew  Navigation.     Tarshish  (§3). 
Later  Hebrew  Navigation  ((  4). 

The  most  frequent  name  for  ship  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament is  'otii,  a  collective,  *oniyyah  being  a  noun 
of  individuality.  It  is  applied  to  vessels  of  the  most 
various  sizes.     In  Job  ix.  26  the  expression  "  swift 


ships  *'  is  probably  identical  in  meaning  with  the 

"  vessels  of  bulrushes  *'  of  Isa.  xviii.  2,  and  recalls 

the  boats  known,  e.^.,  to  Pliny  (Hist. 

I.  Hebrew  naiuralis,  xiii.  21  sqq.),  and  still  used  in 
Names      the  Sudan,  made  out  of  papyrus  reeds. 

for  Ships.  They  are  'practically  rafts  of  no 
great  size,  made  of  bundles  of  reeds 
tied  together  and  kept  in  motion  with  poles  or 
short  oars.  But  the  word  'oni  is  used  with  qualify- 
ing words  ("  ships  of  the  sea,''  Ezek.  xxvii.  9; 
"  ships  of  Tarshish,"  Ezek.  xxvii.  25)  to  denote 
vessels  which  sail  the  open  seas.  A  rarer  word  b 
zi  (Num.  xxiv.  24;  Isa.  xxxiii.  21;  Ezek.  xxx.  29; 
Dan.  xi.  30),  which  in  Daniel  and  Numbers  implies 
ships  of  war,  probably  abo  in  Isaiah,  but  the  pas- 
sage in  Ezekiel  is  better  represented  by  "  swift 
ships.''  The  word  sephinah  is  foimd  only  in  Jonah 
i.  5. 

Exceedingly   instructive   is   the   passage    Ezek. 
xxvii.   l-9a,  25-36,  in  the  matter  of  construction, 
equipment,  and  manning  of  vessels.     Tyre  is  pic- 
tured as  a  splendid  ship  of  commerce. 

2.  Form,  The  double  planks  are  of  cypress 
Construction,  brought  from  Senir  (Hermon);  the 
and  Tackle,  mast  is  of  cedar  of  Lebanon,  while  the 
oars  are  of  oak  brought  from  Bashan; 
the  deck  (or  cabin?)  is  of  "  te'asshur  "  wood  inlaid 
with  ivory,  brought  from  "  the  isles  of  Chittim " 
(a  name  derived  originally  from  Cition  in  Cyprus, 
and  then  applied  generally  to  the  islands  and  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean).  The  sail  is  of  some  valuable 
material  wrought  in  Egypt  and  decorated  with 
figures  which  had  some  connection  with  the  busi- 
ness or  the  importance  of  the  ship.  The  awning  is 
of  blue  and  purple.  The  word  which  is  rendered 
"  mariners  "  in  verse  27  (maUah)  is  not  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  word  for  salt  (melah)^  but  with  the 
Babylonian  malahu,  **  sailors."  A  part  of  the  ship's 
company  consisted  of  "  pilots "  (i.e.,  the  sailors 
who  managed  the  tackle);  and  a  part,  of  rowers. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  prophet  who  penned 
this  picture  drew  upon  his  knowledge  of  Phenician 
shipping,  and  the  accoimt  is  the  more  valuable 
since  no  other  reports  are  known  of  the  material  and 
equipment  of  a  Phenician  vessel.  There  are,  how- 
ever, pictured  on  a  relief  from  Sennacherib's  palace 
at  Nineveh  vessels  which  are  probably  of  Phenician 
origin.  Two  kinds  of  ships  appear,  one  of  which  is 
a  war  vessel,  equipped  with  a  ram.  They  have  two 
banks  of  oars,  four  in  each  bank,  and  each  has  two 
steering  oars  or  rudders  toward  the  stem,  one  on 
each  side.  Each  ship  has  one  mast  and  carries  a 
yard,  the  ends  of  which  are  connected  with  the 
mast  by  ropes.  The  sail  is  apparently  fouiMSomered, 
and  from  it  one  rope  is  carried  to  the  bow  and  two 
to  the  stem.  The  other  kind  of  ship  is  without  the 
ram,  is  somewhat  shorter  and  decidedly  rounded  in 
shape.  This  has  no  mast  or  tackle;  three  men  on 
board  are  equipped  with  two  spears  each;  and 
other  general  characteristics  indicate  that  this  is  a 
second  and  smaller  variety  of  war  vessel.  The  mer- 
chant vessels  were  probably  of  this  latter  type, 
shorter  and  rounder,  equipped  with  mast,  stays, 
3'^ard,  sail,  and  steering  oars,  sometimes  also  oars 
for  propulsion,  though  these  could  hardly  be  used 
for  heavy  ships  of  burden.    It  is  likely  that  the  bow 
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was  decorated  with  some  device  which  served  also 
as  a  mark  of  identification;  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  say  that  Phenician  ships  carried  the  head 
of  a  horse  at  the  bow,  as  did  an  Assjrrian  ship 
figured  in  the  palace  of  Saigon  at  Khorsabad. 

The  Hebrews  of  the  highlands  of  Palestine  had 

necessarily  nothing  to  do  with  seafaring  matters. 

Whether  the  smaller  tribes  which  for 

3.  Eariy     a  time  or  always  had  their  homes  by 

Hebrew  the  sea  engaged  in  marine  business  the 
Navigation,  notices  in  Gen.  xlix.  13  and  Judges  v. 

Tarshish.  17  do  not  make  sufficiently  clear.  Out- 
side of  these,  the  reigns  of  David  and 
Solomon  seem  to  have  been  the  first  period  when 
Hebrews  used  the  sea,  being  then  in  close  connec- 
tion with  the  Phenicians.  The  embassies  between 
Jerusalem  and  Ty^  ^^^  ^^^  exchange  of  conmiodi- 
ties  imply  sea  traffic  (II  Sam.  v.  1 1 ;  I  Kings  v.  15 
sqq.,  ix.  11,  14).  Hiram  sent  the  timbers  needed 
by  Solomon  in  rafts  (I  Kings  v.  9),  and  the  Chron- 
icler asserts  that  these  came  to  Joppa  (II  Chron. 
ii.  16);  possibly  Solomon  had  control  of  the  trade 
routes  and  so  of  the  road  to  Joppa,  though  it  is 
more  likely  that  Dor  (see  Philistines)  was  the  port 
used,  since  this  is  known  to  have  been  in  the  region 
already  subject  to  Solomon.  From  Elath  or  from 
Elziongeber  traffic  was  carried  on  with  Ophir  (q.v.). 
Tarshish  was  also  a  port  to  which  ships  sailed.  The 
Old  Testament  does  not  make  clear  where  Tarshish 
lay,  except  that  it  was  somewhere  in  the  West,  either 
on  the  Mediterranean  or  still  farther  west.  It  is 
mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  islands  or  coast  lands 
of  the  Mediterranean,  known  as  of  importance  and 
celebrated  by  Sidonian  seafarers,  as  belonging  to 
the  Greeks  (Isa.  xxiii.  1,  Ix.  9;  Ezek.  xxvii.  12,  25; 
Gen.  X.  4),  and  as  reached  by  sailing  from  Joppa 
(Jonah  i.  3);  Isa.  Ixvi.  19  implies  that  its  distance 
was  great.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  did  not  know 
where  it  was,  but  thought  of  Tarsus,  and  it  was  also 
located  at  Carthage  and  in  India.  The  identifica- 
tion which  has  the  best  authority  is  Tartessus  in 
Spain,  on  the  river  Guadalquivir,  on  which  was 
the  Phenician  colony  of  Gadir  (Gadeira,  Gades, 
Cadiz),  founded  according  to  the  Romans  about 
1100  B.C.  Greeks  from  Phocjea  settled  at  Tarshish 
c.  600  B.C.,  since  the  control  of  the  region  by  the 
Phenicians  ceased  about  700  b.c.  because  of  their 
wars  with  the  Assyrians.  But  between  500  and  3(X) 
the  Carthaginians  held  Gades.  The  earlier  passages 
in  the  Old  Testament  assign  Tarshish  to  the 
Phenicians,  while  later  passages  (P  in  Gen.  x.  4) 
reckon  it  to  the  Greeks,  and  this  is  significant.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  the  wares  said  to  be  from 
Tarshish  were  those  of  Tartessus.  It  is  reported  of 
Solomon  in  I  Kings  x.  22  that  he  had  ''  ships  of 
Tarshish  "  which  made  a  trip  every  three  years,  and 
the  passage  gives  the  lading;  the  parallel  text 
(II  Chron.  ix.  21)  affirms  that  the  eiiips  sailed  to 
Tarshish.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  expression 
**  ships  of  Tarshish  "  merely  means  "  great  sea- 
going vessels,"  which  is  indeed  the  case  in,  e.g.,  Isa. 
ii.  16;  Ps.  xlviii.  7.  But  the  passage  in  Kings  is  to 
be  taken  as  expressing  ships  which  sailed  to  Tarshish 
in  company  with  the  ships  of  Hiram  on  the  Med- 
iterranean, and  Dor  must  have  been  the  home  port. 
The  time  consumed  indicates  a  great  distance.    But 


in  the  Greco-Roman  times  the  passage  from  Tjrre  to 
Tarshish  consumed  about  twenty-four  days,  there- 
fore it  took  perhaps  thirty  days  in  Solomon's  time. 
Probably  the  meaning  is  that  during  the  first  sum- 
mer the  outward  voyage  was  made,  the  lading  was 
secured  during  the  second  simuner,  and  the  return 
journey  was  made  in  the  third,  since  during  the 
stormy  season  the  sea  was  not  traversed,  and  stops 
were  probably  made  at  many  ports  on  the  way. 
Closer  conclusions  as  to  the  merchandise  can  not  be 
reached  from  the  passage  under  discussion,  since  it 
is  not  said  that  these  came  only  from  Tarshish,  and 
possibly  Northern  Africa  was  a  second  source  whence 
the  wares  were  derived.  From  I  Kings  xxii.  48- 
49  and  II  Chron.  xx.  35-37  other  conclusions  fol- 
low. The  first  of  these  passages  clearly  means  by 
"  ships  of  Tarshish  '*  vessels  like  those  which  sailed 
to  that  port,  and  the  Chronicler  again  affirms  that 
they  sailed  from  Eziongeber  to  Tarshish.  This  was 
indeed  not  impossible  if  the  route  by  way  of  the 
Nile  and  a  canal  to  the  Red  Sea  be  thought  of. 
But  it  is  probable  that  the  thought  of  the  earlier 
passage  (I  Kings  xxii.  48)  ruled  the  statement  of 
the  supposed  facts. 

Of  Azariah  it  is  reported  in  II  Kings  xiv.  21-22 
that  he  regained  Elath,  though  it  was  soon  recovered 
from  the  Jews  (II  Kings  xvi.  6) ;  but  the  Jews  who 
were  there  may  have  engaged  in  navigation.  Noth- 
ing is  said  of  participation  by  the  northern  kingdom 
in  the  commerce  of  the  Phenicians 
4.  Later  during  the  alliance  between  the  dy- 
Hebrew  nasty  of  Omri  with  that  of  Tyre.  The 
Navigatk>n.  oracle  on  Issachar  and  Zebulun  in 
Deut.  xxxiii.  18-19  necessitates  par- 
ticipation in  sea  traffic  on  the  part  of  the  latter  at 
least,  with  the  Bay  of  Accho  as  the  point  of  de- 
parture. Similarly  Hos.  xii.  7-^,  implying  that 
Hebrews  had  learned  the  ways  of  the  Canaanites, 
involves  the  interpretation  that  the  former  partici- 
pated in  commerce  by  sea,  though  of  course  only  a 
part  of  the  population  was  so  engaged.  For  post- 
exilic  times  there  are  indications  such  as  Ps.  cvii. 
23-30.  Jonah  i.  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  ideas  of 
mariners  of  antiquity  concerning  the  causes  of 
storms;  Prov.  xxxi.  14  compares  the  prudence  of 
the  good  housewife  with  the  management  of  a  ship; 
Eccles.  xi.  1  may  refer  to  traffic  by  sea;  Ecclus. 
xxxiv.  9-16  hints  at  a  sea  voyage;  the  late  passage 
Isa.  xxxiii.  23  takes  its  figures  from  the  tackle  of  a 
ship.  Simon  the  Maccabee  made  Joppa  a  Hebrew 
port  in  145  b.c.  (see  Phiustines);  Josephus  (Ant., 
XIV.,  X.)  reports  decrees  of  the  Romans  which  im- 
ply that  the  Jews  had  dealings  on  the  sea,  and  Hyr- 
canus  charged  his  brother  Aristobulus  before 
Pompey  with  permitting  sea-robbery  to  exist,  and  in 
War,  II.,  xxi.  8  mentions  330  (230  ?)  boats  on  the  Sea 
of  Tiberias,  while  the  Gospels  speak  frequently  of  the 
fisheries  there.  The  account  in  Acts  xxvii.-xxviii. 
of  Paul's  journey  is  valuable  for  the  new  light  it 
affords  on  sea  travel.  Ships  had  by  this  time 
reached  a  considerable  size,  the  Isis  of  Alexandria 
being  180  feet  long,  forty-five  feet  beam,  and 
forty-three  and  a  half  feet  deep,  giving  a  tonnage 
of  about  2,700.  Such  ships  carried  a  foremast, 
used  also  probably  as  a  crane;  besides  the  mainsail 
and  the  foresail,  a  topsail  was  sometimes  carried.' 
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At  the  stem  was  the  flagstaff  from  which  the  pen- 
nant flew.  The  rudder  could  be  unshipped  either 
when  in  harbor  or  during  severe  storms.  Some 
ships  carried  several  anchors  (Acts  xxvii.  29), 
though  sometimes  heavy  stones  were  used.  Exact- 
ness in  direction  was  unattainable  in  early  naviga- 
tion, the  course  being  laid  by  the  stars,  and  only 
dead  reckoning  of  a  sort  was  available,  though  a 
certain  facility  in  calculating  the  ship's  position  was 
gained  by  practise,  and  charts  were  in  the  possession 
of  sailors.  On  account  of  the  necessity  of  sailing 
under  clear  skies,  navigation  was  as  a  rule  suspended 
between  October  and  the  spring.  The  ''imder- 
girding ''  of  the  ship  (Acts  xxvii.  17)  is  understood 
in  two  ways;  one  is  the  stretching  of  a  strong  rope 
around  the  ^p  just  above  the  water  line,  the  other 
places  the  rope  amidship,  passuig  under  the  keel  and 
over  the  bulwarks  and  deck.  The  latter  method  was 
especially  adapted  to  a  ship  of  burden  which  carried 
its  freight  chiefly  in  the  waist.  (H.  Guthe). 

Bibuoorapbt:  On  the  names  consult:  8.  Frilnkel,  Dm 
aramQuKhen  FremdwOrter  im  Arabiachen,  pp.  209  sqq., 
Leyden*  1886;  E.  Kautssch,  Die  Aramai$men  im  A.  T„ 
part  i.,  Halle,  1902.  On  form  and  construction:  C.  Torr, 
AneitfU  Ships,  Cambridge,  1894;  A.  Jal,  ArrJiMooie 
navaU,  Paris,  1840;  A.  Ennan,  Life  in  Ancient  Eoj/ptt 
London,  1894.  On  Tarshish:  F.  C.  Movere,  Die  Phdni- 
cier,  ii.  2,  pp.  588  sqq.,  3.  pp.  35  sqq.,  92  sqq.,  Bertin, 
1850-56;  Q.  OpiMtU  in  Zeitechrift  fQr  Ethnologie,  xxxv 
(1903),  50-72.  212-265.  Light  on  the  naval  affairs  of 
Greek  and  Roman  times  may  be  found  in:  J.  Smith, 
Voyoffe  and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul,  London,  1880;  A. 
BAekh,  Urkitnden  aber  doe  Seeweaen  dee  attiaehen  Staatee, 
Berlin,  1840;  A.  Breusing,  Die  Navtik  der  Alten,  Bremen, 
1886;  J.  Vari,  L*Ari  nautique  done  rantiquiti,  d'aprie 
A.  BreueinOf  Paris,  1887;  H.  Balmer,  Die  Romfahri  dee 
Apoetde  PatUue  und  die  Seefahrtakunde  im  rOmiachen 
Kaiaeneitaiter,  Bem-M Qnchenbuchsee.  1905.  In  general: 
F.  Vigouroux,  Le  Nouveau  Teatament  et  lea  dicouvertea 
archMogiovea  niodemea,  pp.  321-350,  Paris,  1896;  idem, 
Dictionnaire  dela  Bible,  fasc.  xxviii.,  cols.  1494-1515  (two 
excellent  articles,  with  reproductions  of  Amyrian,  Eg>''p- 
tian,  and  Roman  monuments);  DB,  ii.  105,  iv.  505-506, 
683-685;   EB,  iv.  4477-4484;  JE,  ix.  193-194. 

NAVILLE,  EDOUARD  HEIIRI:  Swiss  Egyp- 
tologist; b.  at  Geneva  June  14, 1844.  lie  studied  in 
Geneva,  London,  and  Paris,  and  being  interested  in 
Egyptology  sat  under  Lepsius  at  Berlin.  In  1869 
he  made  his  first  visit  in  Egypt.  Since  1882  he  has 
been  connected  with  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund 
(q.v.)  and  has  published  many  remarkable  papers 
through  it  (see  the  list  of  publications  in  the  article 
Egypt  Exploration  Fund).  His  first  contribu- 
tion (1885)  attracted  wide  attention  since  in  it  he 
detailed  his  investigation  of  the  store  cities  of 
Pithom  and  the  route  of  the  Exodus,  which  he 
thought  he  had  determined.  In  1874  he  was  en- 
trusted by  the  Congress  of  Orientalists  in  London 
with  a  new  edition  of  the  text  of  the  Book  of  the 
Dead  and  published  the  same,  Das  dgyptische  Tod- 
tenbuch  der  18.  bis  20.  Dynastie  (Berlin,  1886).  In 
1891  he  became  professor  of  Egyptology  in  the 
University  of  Geneva.  He  is  the  author  also  of  The 
Old  Egyptian  Faith  (London,  1910). 

NAVILLE,  JULES  ERNEST:  Swiss  philosopher 
and  theologian;  b.  at  Chancy  in  the  canton  of 
Geneva  Dec.  13,  1816;  d.  in  Geneva  May  27,  1909. 
He  was  educated  in  Geneva  and  in  Germany, 
was  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  University  of 


Geneva  from  1840  till  1846,  when  he  lost  his 
place  in  consequence  of  the  Revolution,  but  was 
from  1860  till  1890  professor  of  apologetics  and 
then  till  death  honorary  professor.  His  writings 
on  religious  and  philosophical  subjects  em- 
brace Maine  de  Biran,  aa  vie  et  aes  peneies  (Paris, 
1857,  3d  ed.  1874);  La  vie  iUmeOe  (1861,  2d  ed. 
1862;  German  transl.  licipsic,  1863;  Eng.  transl., 
L\fe  Eternal,  London,  1863);  Madame  Swetchine 
(a  Russian  convert  to  Protestantism ;  1863,  2d  ed. 
1864);  Le  Pbre  Uleete  (1865,  3d  ed.  1880;  German 
transl.,  Leipsic,  1865;  Eng.  transl.,  The  Heavenly 
Father,  Lectures  on  Modem  Atheism,  London,  1865; 
Greek  transl.,  Cyprus,  1893);  Le  Devoir  (Lausanne, 
1868;  Gennan  transl.,  1869);  Le  Problem  du  md 
(1868,  2d  ed.  1869;  German  transl.,  Jena,  1871; 
Eng.  transl..  The  Problem  of  Evil,  Edinbuigh, 
1871) ;  U6gliae  romaine  et  la  liberte  dee  cvXiea  (Geneva, 
1878);  Le  Christ  (1878,  2d  ed.  1880;  German  transl., 
1880; Eng.  transl..  The Chri8t,Edmbmgh,  1880); La 
Loyique  de  Vhypothkae  (Paris,  1880);  La  Physique 
modeme{lS83,  2d  ed.  1890);  Le  Libre  arbitre  (ISdO, 
2d  ed.  1898);  La  Science  et  matirialisme  (IS91);  La 
Condition  Bociale  desfemmee  (Lausanne,  1891);  Le 
Timoignage  du  Christ  et  VunitS  du  monde  ehrUien 
(Geneva,  IS9S),  La  DifiniHon  de  laphHosophie  (1894); 
Les  Philosophies  negaHves  (1899);  Le  Credo  des  ehi- 
tiens  (1901). 

NATLER,  JAMES:  English  Friend;  b.  at 
Ardsley  (5  m.  s.  of  Leeds),  Yorkshire,  about  1617; 
d.  at  Holme  (near  King's  Ripton,  16  m.  n.w.  of 
Cambridge)  Oct.,  1660  (buried  Oct.  21).  He  was 
the  son  of  a  well-to-do  farmer,  and  received  an  ex- 
cellent education;  on  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
in  1642  he  joined  the  parliamentary  army,  and  be- 
came quartermaster;  while  in  the  army  he  became 
a  preacher,  but  was  taken  ill,  returned  home,  and 
took  up  farming  in  1650.  In  1651  he  was  converted 
under  the  preaching  of  George  Fox,  and  became  a 
preacher  among  the  Friends,  suffering  imprisonment 
on  the  charge  of  unsound  doctrine.  His  success  ts 
a  preacher  disordered  his  mind;  he  allowed  himself 
to  be  treated  in  such  a  quasi-reverential  way,  that 
in  1651  he  was  tried  by  parliament  for  blasphemy, 
and  condenmed  to  be  whipped  twice,  to  be  branded, 
to  have  his  tongue  bored  with  a  hot  iron,  and  to 
be  imprisoned  during  pleasure,  with  hard  labor. 
After  two  years  in  jail  he  recovered  and  was  re- 
leased and  received  into  the  confidence  of  the 
Friends.  He  was  a  collaborator  with  Geoige 
Fox  (q.v.)  in  the  production  of  Quaker  tracts,  and 
his  Writings  were  published  in  a  collected  edition 
(London,  1716). 

Bibuoorapbt:  J.  Deacon,  The  Qrand  Impoator  Bxamuud: 
or  the  Life,  Tryal,  and  Examination  of  J.  Nayier,  London, 
1656:  idem.  An  Exact  Hiat.  of  the  Life  of  J.  Naybr,  ib. 
1657;  A  True  ^'arrative  of  the  Examination,  TryaU,  ami 
Sufferinga  of  J.  Nayier,  London,  1657;  A  True  RelaHen 
of  the  Life,  Converaation,  Examination,  Confeaaion  and  jnd 
Deaerved  Sentence  of  J.  NayUn,  London.  1657;  Memmnef 
the  Life,  Ministry,  Tryal,  and  Sufferinga  of  .  .  ,  Jamai 
Nailer,  London,  1719;  J.  G.  Bevan,  A  Refutation  of  8em» 
of  the  more  Modem  Miarepreaenlationa  of  the  8oei^  ef 
Frienda,  vith  a  Life  of  J,  Nayier,  London,  1800;  DSB9 
xl.  130-133. 

NAZARENE,  CHURCH  OF  THE.    See  Pram* 

COSTAL  Church  or  the  Nazarbne. 
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RELIGIOUS  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


SraTiU« 
NaaareiMS 


HAZARENES:  The  name  given  to  two  modern 
religious  sects.  For  Nasarene  as  applied  to  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  disciples  see  Nazareth. 

1.  Adherents  of  Jacob  Wirz,  a  silk- weaver  of 
Basel  (b.  1778;  d.  1858).  This  little  sect  owes  its 
origin  to  the  most  various  spritual  elements.  Its 
doctrines  are  based  upon  medieval  Catholic  ideas 
and  the  mystical  conceptions  of  Jakob  B5hme, 
Michael  Hahn,  and  Friedrich  Christoph  Oetinger 
(qq.v.).  Among  its  beliefs  were  the  following: 
Jesus  wished  to  be  thoroughly  and  perfectly  engen- 
dered in  Wirz,  who  was  to  become  by  grace  what 
Jesus  is  by  nature;  Jesus  Jehovah,  one  being  with 
the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  the  basis  of  man's 
life  and  action,  whom  we  embrace  in  connection 
with  the  holy  mother  community  in  heaven,  and  its 
true  members  on  earth,  so  that  we  may  together 
grow  into  a  perfect  temple  of  the  divine  wisdom  in 
Christ.  The  following  elements  are  prominent:  (1) 
the  Catholic  element,  as  expressed  in  the  supplica- 
tions to  Maiy  and  the  saints,  in  the  practise  of 
mfdcing  the  sigu  of  the  cross,  and  in  the  high  esti- 
mation of  celibacy;  (2)  the  theosophical  element, 
from  which  source  the  adherents  draw  their  higher 
wisdom.  Hoarding  the  objective  facts  of  salvation 
as  well  as  the  subjective  process  of  salvation,  the 
crudenesB  of  the  conceptions  is  striking,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  explanation  of  the  birth,  death,  and 
resurrection  of  Christ.  If  **  the  blood  of  Jesus  *'  is 
the  material  for  the  rebirth  of  the  whole  universe 
"  then  the  man  who  lavishes  to  be  blessed  must  en- 
tirely absorb  this  himian  and  divine  substance  by 
faith,  which  possesses  a  magnetic  power."  There- 
fore, justification  is  imputed  only  in  the  beginning; 
it  must  rise  to  the  grade  of  a  sanctifying  and  unifying 
justification,  which  brings  with  it  a  transformation 
into  the  divine  being  of  light.  The  firm  faith  in  this 
supposedly  higher  knowledge  produced  a  certain 
■elf-eonaciousness  which  not  only  turned  against 
ecclesiastical  Christianity,  but  also,  and  more  espec- 
ially, assumed  an  attitude  of  opposition  to  theolo- 
gians and  set  its  face  against  all  scientific  investiga- 
tioQ  as  a  falling  away  from  Christ.  The  vitality  and 
growth  of  this  sect  is  very  limited;  it  exists  only  in 
a  few  scattered  places,  such  as  Barmen  and  Elber- 
feld,  and  in  a  few  districts  in  the  hill-countiy  of 
Wurttonberg,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  any 
future.  J.  Herzog. 

2.  HungAiian  AnatMptistB.  They  originated 
about  1845  and  number  at  present  about  15,000. 
They  have  an  active  propaganda,  are  growing  in 
importance,  and  have  reproduced  the  quieter  and 
purer  type  of  Anabaptism  of  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Little  is  known  of  them  because 
they  are  inactive  in  the  work  of  publication,  and  are 
averse  to  everything  not  strictly  religious.  Their 
hymn-bode  is  their  only  official  publication  (Zurich, 
5^  ed.,  1889).  There  is  an  excellent  article  con- 
cerning them  by  G.  Schwahn  (JPT,  xvi.  484-545, 
1890). 

Hie  name  "  Nasarene "  has  long  been  officially 
used.  Probably  the  brothers  Hemsey,  who  labored 
about  1840  as  artisans  in  Switzerland  and  came 
into  contact  with  FrOhlich  and  his  adherents  in 
Thurgau  or  near  Strafsburg,  brought  this  type  of 
Christianity  to  their  native  land.    After  1848  a 


large  number  of  Nazarenes  were  found  in  Hungary, 
whose  most  zealous  apostle  was  Stephen  Kalmdi* 
(d.  1863).  They  have  since  spread  through  southern 
Hungary.  They  have  only  one  article  of  faith:  the 
Bible  gives  God's  commandments;  to  keep  them  con- 
scientiously is  "  the  way  "  to  salvation.  They  admit 
that  in  the  other  churches  children  of  God  are  found, 
but  claim  that  they  should  join  the  Nazarenes.  They 
lay  stress  upon  the  doing  of  God's  will,  and  upon  suf- 
fering. Complete  passivity  and  patient  bearing  of  in- 
sults and  ill-treatment  characterize  them.  They  do 
not  complain  of  severe  oppression,  to  which  they  were 
formerly  especially  exposed.  This  is  the  lot,  they 
say,  of  the  children  of  God.  They  firmly  refuse  to 
take  an  oath  and  decline  military  service.  It  is  not 
the  bearing  of  arms  in  itself  to  which  they  object, 
but  the  purpose  of  killing  the  enemy  wMch  they 
regard  as  antichristian.  In  their  religious  phrase- 
ology they  agree  with  other  pietists  and  prefer  to 
use  Biblical  language.  They  are  noted  for  their 
beautiful  singing.  They  kneel  at  prayer,  sometimes 
observing  silence.  Baptism  is  of  adults  and  by 
immersion,  followed  by  prayer  and  imposition  of 
hands  by  the  elders.  They  are  sought  as  laborers 
because  of  their  diligence,  sobriety,  honesty,  and 
thrift,  and  are  not  opposed  to  amassing  wealth. 
The  persecutions  through  which  they  passed  often 
produced  in  them  a  certain  fanaticism,  characteris- 
tically Anabaptist,  evinced  by  their  hatred  of  the 
church,  of  priests,  and  of  the  educated  ministry. 
To  these  they  apply  all  words  spoken  by  Jesus 
against  the  Pharisees  and  scribes.  From  their 
pietistic  standpoint,  every  external  formality 
of  worship  appears  to  belong  to  the  kingdom  of 
apostasy.  They  therefore  form  no  church  organiza- 
tion; they  do  not  even  record  their  baptized  mem- 
bers. All  who  become  **  converted  "  and  "  have 
the  testimony  of  the  congregation  "  may  receive 
inmiersion.  These  join  thereby  not  an  organized 
"  church  "  but  the  "  Christ-believing  congregation." 
But  almost  all  Nazarenes  know  each  other  person- 
ally, however  dispersed  they  may  be.  Their  elders 
enjoy  an  almost  unrestricted  influence,  they  advise 
in  all  possible  concerns,  even  in  matrimonial  affairs. 
Their  position  is  not  fixed  by  rule;  there  is  no  formal 
control  over  financial  administration  and  relief; 
everything  is  a  matter  of  confidence.  The  Naza- 
renes have  personal  and  epistolary  intercourse  with 
the  Fr6h]ichians  in  Zurich  and  Strasburg,  with  some 
neo-Baptists  in  Wtirttemberg,  with  Lothringians,  and 
with  the  Amish  Mennonites  in  America,  whom  they 
call  coreligionists.  But  their  relation  to  the  Bap- 
tists, otherwise  nearest  to  them,  is  by  no  means 
friendly.  The  Baptist  congregations  they  put  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  "  church."  Baptists  who  join 
them  they  baptize  again.  Their  following  is  from 
the  lower  classes.  Their  future,  when  their  virtues, 
their  gro^^ing  wealth,  and  their  industry  procure  for 
them  greater  importance  and  when  their  narrow 
vision  gives  place  to  needed  scientific  education, 
can  not  be  foreseen.  Political  changes  in  Hungary 
have  greatly  ameliorated  their  condition.  The 
period  1848-1868  was  their  time  of  struggle.  Their 
children  were  forcibly  removed  and  baptized  in  the 
churches;  and  they  themselves  suffered  long  terms 
of    imprisonment    for    refusing    military    8er\ice. 
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Many  died  in  prison,  some  were  even  sentenced  to 
death  in  the  war  of  1866  on  account  of  this  refusal. 
Since  1868  the  constitution  has  granted  liberty  of 
conscience,  but  this  has  not  always  been  observed. 
As  late  as  1902  many,  otherwise  blameless,  were  in 
prison  for  refusing  military  service.  Even  their 
marriage  customs  brought  them  into  conflict  with 
the  authorities.  With  the  new  Hungarian  legisla- 
tion of  1894  and  1895  some  relief  has  come;  they  are 
no  more  obliged  to  belong  to  any  of  the  acknowl- 
edged confessions.  The  State  recognizes  them  as 
undenominational  citizens  when  they  apply  as  such, 
and  they  show  respect  for  the  ''  authority  appointed 
by  God."  They  are  not  molested  because  their 
children  take  no  part  in  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  church  and  disregard  obligatoiy  attendance  at 
church.  In  their  propaganda  they  are  also  unmo- 
lested. They  do  not  believe  in  imiversal  salvation. 
Hence  in  their  propaganda  they  aim  to  save  from 
the  world  only  the  "  susceptible  souls." 

S.  Cramer. 

Bibuoorapht:  On  1  ooDsult:  The  founder's  Biographic; 
Alt  Ze%toni»a  der  Ntuarenergemeinde  von  der  Eniwickiuno 
des  Reiehea  OoUe*  auf  Erden,  Barmen,  1862;  his  ZevgniMt 
und  Eriiffnimgen  det  OeiHea  dwrch  J.  J.  Wirt  heiliot  Urkun- 
den  der  Nazarenergemeinde,  2  vols.,  ib.  18A3-64;  and  C. 
von  Palmer,  Die  Oemeinechaften  und  SdUen  WMtembergM, 
pp.  143  sqq.,  Ttibingon,  1877. 

NAZARETH:  The  native  city  of  Jesus  (Matt, 
xii.  54;  Mark  vi.  1 ;  Luke  iv.  23).  There  his  parents 
lived  (Matt.  ii.  23;  Luke  i.  26,  ii.  4,  39)  and  his 
brothers  and  sisters  (Mark  vi.  3) ;  and  there  he  grew 
up  (Luke  ii.  51,  iv.  16).  As  the  name  of  the  place 
does  not  occur  in  the  Old  Testament  and  is  not 
authentically  certified  in  later  Jewish  literature,  its 
Hebrew  form  can  be  inferred  only  from  the  Greek 
form  in  the  New  Testament,  Nazareth,  Nazareth  or 
Nazara.  The  meaning  of  the  name  is  uncertain. 
Jerome  thought  of  n&^eTf  "  flower  "  (EpiH,  xlvi.,  Ad 
Marcellam).  In  the  Talmud  Jesus  is  called  "  the 
Nazarene  "  and  his  disciples  "  Nazarenes  "  from  a 
Greek  form  NazarSnoa  (cf.  Mark  i.  24,  x.  47),  though 
another  form  is  Nazdraioa  (Matt.  xxvi.  71;  Luke 
xviii.  37).  In  Eusebius'  Onomasticon  the  form  is 
interpreted  either  as  "  holy,  pure,"  or  it  is  brought 
into  connection  with  the  Hebrew  for  "  twig,  flower," 
ut  sup.  Hitzig  proposed  to  derive  the  word  from 
the  Hebr.  nzyry  in  the  unpointed  text  of  Isa.  xlix.  6 
and  to  interpret  the  plural  Acts  xxiv.  5,  "  saved 
ones,"  in  contrast  with  the  **  perishing  "  of  I  Cor. 
i.  18,  21 ;  II  Cor.  ii.  15.  At  a  later  time,  according 
to  Hitzig,  the  same  word,  as  singular,  was  referred 
to  Jesus  himself,  in  the  sense  of  ''  saved  one  "  as 
well  as  in  allusion  to  Nazareth  (Matt.  ii.  23). 

Little  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  Nazareth. 
It  was  situated  in  Galilee  (Matt.  xxi.  11;  Mark  i.  9), 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill  (Luke  iv.  29),  and  had  a  syna- 
gogue in  which  Jesus  taught,  though  without  suc- 
cess (Matt.  xiii.  53-58;  Mark  vi.  1-6).  According  to 
Epiphanius  {H<Br,  i.  136)  the  town  had  only  Jewish 
inhabitants  until  the  time  of  Constantine,  and  even 
then  only  a  few  Christians  settled  there.  Nazareth 
was  evidently  only  at  a  comparatively  late  period 
received  into  the  number  of  holy  places  of  pilgrim- 
age. Hence  the  authenticity  of  the  holy  places 
now  revered  in  Nazareth  is  doubtful.  Under  the 
doDodnion  of  the  crusaders  Nazareth  was  apparently 


a  purely  Christian  place,  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  later 
of  an  archbishop.  It  suffered  severely  from  the 
victories  of  Saladin  1187  and  of  Sultan  Bibars  1263, 
also  from  the  Turkish  conquest  in  1517.  It  flour- 
ished for  a  time  under  the  dominion  of  Fa^r  el- 
Din,  prince  of  the  Druses  (1620-1634),  but  soon 
declined  owing  to  discords  among  the  inhabitants 
and  attacks  from  outside. 

Nazareth  rests  concealed  in  a  hollow  surrounded 
by  hills  as  if  in  the  cavity  of  a  shell.  The  slopes  are 
well  cultivated  toward  the  south  and  east,  corn- 
fields alternating  with  vineyards  and  fig-trees.  The 
present  population  is  estimated  at  11,000,  of  whom 
the  orthodox  Greeks  and  Mohaomiedans  form  each 
a  third,  while  the  Latins  number  1,500,  the  United 
Greeks  1,000,  the  Protestants  250,  the  Maronites 
200;  Jews  are  not  tolerated  there.  Nazareth  is 
the  capital  of  a  district  and  an  important  market 
UiVkTi,  Of  the  holy  places  in  Nazareth  the  orthodox 
Greek  Church  of  St.  Gabriel  or  the  Church  of  the 
Armunciation  is  especially  attractive,  being  built 
beside  the  spring  of  St.  Mary  in  the  northeast  of  the 
town.  It  was  mentioned  as  eariy  as  670,  but  the 
present  structure  was  erected  in  1780.  The  Roman 
Catholic  church  was  built  in  1730.  Nazareth  is 
now  the  seat  of  an  orthodox  Greek  bishop  and  has 
a  Greek  monastery  with  a  school  for  boys  and  girls; 
the  Russians  support  several  schools  there.  Ihe 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  represented  by  the  Fran- 
ciscans and  by  several  orders  of  women.  The  Mar- 
onites  also  have  a  church.  In  1851  the  English 
Church  Mission  founded  a  Protestant  eongregalioo, 
and  the  Female  Education  Society  in  London 
erected  in  1872-75  a  stately  orphans'  home  for  giria. 

(H  GUTHB.) 
Biruographt:  An  exoellent  treatment  is  to  be  found  is 
F.  Vigouroux,  Dietionnaire  de  la  Bible,  fasc.  xxviii.  1521- 
1542.  Paris,  1906.  Consult  further:  Hitsis.  in  Tlihinget 
theolooiache  Zeitachrift,  i  (1842),  410^13;  T.  Tobler, 
NaaareUi  in  PaltBstina,  Berlin.  1868;  V.  Qu^rin.  Deterip- 
Hon  de  la  Palestine,  iii.,  QalHee,  i.  83-102.  Paris.  1880; 
Survey  of  Weetem  PcUestine,  Memoirs,  i.  275-279,  Lon- 
don, 1881;  W.  M.  Thomson,  The  Land  and  the  Book, 
Central  Palestine,  pp.  310-322.  New  York,  1882;  G.  Ebos 
and  H.  Quthe,  PaUUtina  in  Bild  und  Wort,  i.  302  sqq.. 
Stuttgart,  1883;  G.  Schumacher,  in  ZDPV,  xiii  (1890>. 
235  sqq.;  G.  A.  Smith.  Historical  Qeograpky  of  the  Holn 
Jjand,  pp.  432-435.  London,  1894;  F.  Buhl.  Geograpkii 
des  alten  PaiAstina,  pp.  215  sqq..  Tabingen,  1896;  Robin- 
son. Researches,  iii.  183  sqq.;  DB,  iii.  496-497;  SB,  vL 
3358-62;  JE,  ix.  195:  DCQ,  ii.  235-237.  The  recent 
monograph  is  G.  Le  Hardy.  Uiti.  de  NoMcweih  el  de  ses 
wanctuaires,  Paris,  1905.  The  subject  is  treated  also  in 
many  of  the  works  on  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ. 

NAZIRITES:  The  name  given  to  Hebrews  who 
assumed  certain  vows  or  upon  whom  these  vows 
were  imposed  by  their  parents.  The  naziritic  in- 
stitution (Hebr.  naziTf  "  separate/'  Gk.  nagiraios, 
nazaraios)  included  both  sexes,  involved  abstinence 
from  intoxicating  drinks,  avoidance  of  contact  with 
the  dead,  and  the  imchecked  growth  of  the  hair. 
It  was  a  distinctly  religious  institution,  and  the 
resolution  to  assume  the  obligations  which  it  imposed 
was  regarded  as  inspired  by  Yahweh  (Amos  ii.  1 1), 
to  whom  the  nazirite  was  consecrated  (Num.  vi.  2). 
This  consecration  might  be  for  a  lifetime  (Samson, 
Samuel,  John  the  Baptist),  or  for  a  shorter  period, 
and  it  might  be  assumed  by  the  parents  for  a  child 
even  before  his  birth.  The  law  of  the  nazirite  is 
given  Lev.  vi.  1-21 .    In  the  required  abstinence  from 
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wine  there  is  discerned  ihegurviva!  of  a  prehistoric 
puritanic  conception  of  the  Semites  which  held  the 
enjoyment  of  wine  and  like  luxuries  to  be  hindmnccB 
in  the  way  of  perfect  service  of  the  deity.  The 
abstinences  of  the  Rochabitea  (Jer.  xxxv.),  of  the 
Nabateans  (Diodonis  Sicuius,  xit.  94),  and  of  Mo- 
hammedans are  examples  of  the  survival  of  this 
conception.  In  the  case  of  the  nazirite  there  is  a 
connection  with  the  priesthood  found  in  the  prohi- 
bition of  contact  with  the  dead,  even  of  purtjeipation 
in  the  mourning  ceremonies  for  his  own  kin,  showing 
the  sanctity  of  the  nazirite;  this  is  illustrated  by  the 
tact  that  the  Tajmudic  tract  Naxir  (vii.  1}  places  the 
nazirite  and  the  high  priest  on  the  same  footing. 
But  the  naziritic  vow  did  not  necessarily  involve 
Epecial  service  at  the  sanctuary.  The  prohibition 
to  cut  the  hair  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  hair  is 
sacred  to  Yahweh.  Many  peoples  regarded  the 
growth  of  the  hair  as  a  divine  ene[^  which  was  not 
to  be  assailed  or  weakeneil  by  contact  with  a  tool 
of  man's  workmanship;  the  full  growth  of  hair  ex- 
hibired  by  a  najsirite  was,  therefore,  a  sign  of  con- 
secration, and  with  Snmson  was  a  condition  of  his 
divine  power.  Illustrative  of  this  is  the  fact  that 
Ihe  t«rm  nazir  was  applied  to  the  untrimmed  vine  of 
the  Sabbalical  and  Jubilee  years.  If  during  the 
period  of  his  consecration  the  nazirite  incurred 
pollution,  his  hair  was  shorn,  the  terra  of  consecra- 
tion was  begun  anew,  and  certain  expiatory  offerings 
were  made  (Num.  vi.  9  sqq.).  The  Talmudic  tract 
Temurah  (vi.  4)  prescribes  that  the  hair  of  the  pol- 
luted nazirite  be  not  burned  but  buried;  tie  impli- 
cation is  therefore  that  when  the  hair  was  burned 
in  the  sanctuaiy,  the  ceremony  was  constructively 
a  sacrifice,  and  this  h  illustrated  by  ethnic  usage 
like  that  of  Mohanunedan  pilgrims  who  leave  their 
bair  unshorn  from  the  time  of  taking  the  vow  of 
pilgrimage  until  Ihcy  reach  Mecca  and  then  cut  the 
hair  and  bum  it  on  holy  ground.  In  the  case  of  the 
aa^irite  who  assumed  the  vows  for  a  period  only 
and  not  for  life,  the  end  of  the  term  was  marked  by 
several  kinds  of  sacrifices — burnt  offering,  sin-offer- 
ing, peace-offering,  with  their  accessories  (Num.  vi. 
13  sqq.).  Not  to  be  overlooked  is  the  difference  in 
spirit  between  this  institution  and  similar  observ- 
ances among  Hindus  and  even  Christians;  in  the 
latter  case  the  object  is  suppresmon  of  sensual  incli- 
nations, in  the  Hebrew  institution  the  purpose  was 
to  conserve  the  full  vigor  of  the  body  for  the  service 

Postexilic  Judaism  employed  the  naiiritic  vow 
in  caae  of  illness  or  misfortune  (JosephuB,  War,  II,, 
x\'.),  when  undertaking  a  journey  (Nazir,  i.  6),  and 
on  like  occasions;  it  even  furnished  a  form  of  oath 
which  gave  rise  to  PhorJsaic  casuistry  and  brought 
naiiritism  into  disrepute.  Paul  seems  to  have  a 
casual  relationship  to  naziritism  in  the  incident 
aientioned  Acts  iviii.  18,  though  there  is  doubt 
w-hether  the  vow  referred  to  Paul  or  Aquila,  and 
indeed  whether  the  vow  was  actually  naziritic. 
On  the  other  hand,  Paul  assumed  the  not  inconsid- 
erable expenses  attending  the  completion  of  the 
vows  of  four  indigent  Jews  (Acts  xx'i.  23  sqq.). 
This  was  a  friendly  service  often  rendered  by  the 
wealthy  (cf.  Josepbufl,  Ant.  XIX.,  vi.  1;  Mishna, 
Natir,a,6).  C.  ton  Okelli. 


cited;  U.  Vilmar.  in  TSK,  xxxvu  (1861),  43S  Mia.l  H. 
£nBLd.  Anlii/uilii*  of  Itrarl.  pp.  81-SS,  Bostaii,  1876: 
J.  Grill,  ia  JPT,  vi  (ISSO).  B45  aqq.;  J.  B.  Gray,  in  Jour- 
nal at  Thmlairical  Slvdirt,  i  (1900>.  ZOl  tqq.;  C.  ardDeuen, 
DfT  AhnenctJIui,  pp.  40.  71,  62,  112  Ktq..  Hails.  1900; 
Beniinger.  AnMoUiit,  pp.  361-383:  NawBcli,  ArcMliloeit, 
ii.  13*-I38:  Vigourouj,  Didiannain,  mviii.  1515-20; 
DB.  m.  407-BOI;  EB,  iii.  33B2-(M:  DCO,  ii.  237-23S: 
JE.  Ix.  leS-lflS. 

HEAL,  DAHIEL:  Historian  of  the  Puritans; 
b.  in  I-ondon  Dec.  14,  1078;  d.  at  Bath  Apr.  4,  1743. 
He  studied  first  at  Mercliant  Taylora'  School,  Ijon- 
don,  then  (I6'jft-9<1)  in  Hev.  Thomas  Rowe's  acad- 
emy in  Little  Britain,  and  then  for  three  yeara  at 
I'trecht  and  Leyden.  Returning  to  London  in 
1703,  the  next  year  he  tv'aa  chosen  assistant  pastor, 
and  in  1706  full  pastor,  of  the  Independent  Congre- 
gation in  Aldersgate  Street,  and  faithfully  served 
it,  until,  a  few  months  prior  to  his  death,  he  was 
compelled  by  ill-health  to  resign.  He  was  the  author 
of  two  works  which  have  given  him  lasting  fame :  The 
IlisUyry  of  New  Enyland,  Containiitg  an  Impartial 
Account  of  the  Civil  and  EcclenoMlietU  Affairs  o/  Ihe 
Counlrytothe  Ycaro/Our Lonil700{2vols.,Londoti, 
1720)  and  the  standard  History  of  the  Pitrituns,  or 
ProttstaiU  Non-con/ormitU,  from  (he  Reformation  in 
1517,  to  the  RevoMion  in  1688  (4  vols.,  1732-38; 
2d.  ed.,  2  vols.,  1754;  ed.  J.  Toulmin,  with  Life, 
5  vols.,  Bath,  1793-97;  ed.  J.  O.  Choules,  2  vols.. 
New  York,  1844). 

BiBuoariArHi:   Benides  the  I.ifr:  by  Tuulmia,  ul  auD..  eon- 
■ult:    WalCar  Wilsou.  HiM.  and  Antviuilum  of  D 
Chureha  in  Ijindon.  iii.  90-102,  London.  IfllO;    ' 


HBALB,  JOHlf  MASOn:  Ecclesiastical  bis- 
lorian  and  hymnologisl;  b.  at  London  Jan.  24,  1S18; 
d.  at  East  Grinstead  (2.'!  m.  h.  of  London)  Aug.  6, 
18G6.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge (A.B.,  1840).  While  a  student  he  developed 
an  extraordinary  intere.st  in  church  areheology,  e»- 
pecially  in  architecture,  and  with  a  few  others  or- 
ganized in  1839  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society, 
which  lusted  till  1846.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in 
1841,  and  priest  in  1842;  was  for  a  few  months  of 
1842  incumbent  of  Crawley  in  Sussex,  but  ill-health 
com|)eUed  him  to  resign.  He  then  married  and  the 
neut  winter  went  to  Uve  in  Madeira,  There  he  found 
facilities  and  strength  to  continue  his  literary  work, 
which  had  already  brought  him  considerable  repu- 
tation. He  returned  to  England  finally  in  1845, 
and  from  1846  till  hiadealhwas  wurrienof  Suckville 
College,  East  Grinstead.  The  "  college  "  really  was 
an  almshouse  for  a  few  old  people  of  both  sexes, 
and  the  salary  was  only  some  £24  a  yearl  But  the 
duties  were  light  and  congenial  and  his  opportuni- 
ties for  remunerative  literary  work  were  unimpaired. 
Still  the  position  meant  that  in  oil  likelihood  he  was 
out  of  the  line  of  preferment. 

He  belonged  to  the  most  advanced  section  of 
High-churehmen ;  and  his  outspoken  and  consistent 
championship  of  Puseyism  (see  Pusev,  Edward 
Bouverie)  won  him  not  only  suspicion,  but  obloquy. 
He  was  under  the  inhibition  of  his  bishop  (Chiches- 
ter) from  1846  to  1863;  but  his  zeal  and  industry 
matched  his  great  and  varied  talents.  "  His  life 
was  divided,"  says  Josiah  Miller,  "  between  ex- 
cessive lit«rai;  toll  aud  exhausting  labors  of  piety 
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and  benevolence/'  He  founded,  in  1856,  the  Sis- 
terhood of  St.  Margaret.  Desperately  unpopular 
for  a  time,  the  order  was  before  his  death  in  de- 
mand everywhere,  as  furnishing  the  best  nurses 
in  England. 

As  an  author  his  productiveness  has  few  parallels, 
and  he  was  more  appreciated  for  his  writings  abroad 
than  at  home.  His  most  important  writings  are 
his  History  of  the  Holy  Eastern  Church  with  The 
Patriarchate  of  Alexandria  and  The  Patriarchate  of 
Antioch  in  the  appendix  (5  vols.,  London,  1850-73); 
and  Commentary  on  the  Psalms  from  Primitive  and 
Medicsval  Writers  (4  vols.,  1874;  in  association  with 
R.  F.  Littledale).  Mention  may  be  made  also  of 
Hieroloffus,  or  the  Church  Tourists  (1843);  Ecclesio- 
logical  Notes  on  the  hie  of  Man  (1848);  Readings  for 
the  Aged  (4  series,  1850-58) ;  History  of  the  So-Called 
Jansenist  Church  of  Holland  (1858);  Voices  from  the 
East  (1859);  &nd  Sermons  for  Children  (IS67).  Yet 
almost  everything  which  he  wrote  provoked  con- 
troversy. He  had  strong  convictions,  and  the  full 
courage  of  them:  in  his  o>*'n  view  he  was  a  witness 
of  a  system  of  absolute  truth.  On  almost  every 
page  of  his  writings,  whether  prose  or  verse,  learned 
or  popular,  his  point  of  view  and  his  resolute  purpose 
are  apparent:  they  are  books  of  faith  and  of  inten- 
tion. To  him  "  religion  was  thesolidest  of  all  reali- 
ties," and  religion  and  the  Church  were  inseparably 
one.  Nowhere  is  this  more  marked  than  in  his  won- 
derful stories  for  children  and  young  p)eople.  Most 
of  these  have  a  historical  foundation;  many  of 
them  recite  real  or  supposed  facts,  dealing  with 
ancient  or  obscure  trials  and  martyrdoms.  His 
sympathies  seem  rather  Roman  than  Protestant, 
and  dubious  legends  are  accepted  with  unquestion- 
ing belief;  but  the  charm  of  style,  the  minute  knowl- 
edge of  distant  times  and  places,  the  vivid  realiza- 
tion, the  subdued  feeling,  at  once  profoundly  devout 
and  intensely  human,  form  a  combination  which 
few  English  popularizers  of  Christian  history  have 
approached.  The  Farm  of  Aptonga  (1856);  The 
Egyptian  Wanderers  (1854);  The  Followers  of  the 
Lord  (1851);  Lent  Legends  (1855);  Tales  of  Chris- 
tian Heroism  and  Endurance  (in  the  Juvenile  Eng- 
lishman's Library f  vi.,  1846),  and  some  others,  are 
as  much  prized  by  adult  as  by  juvenile  readers. 

As  a  poet,  Neale  eleven  times  gained  the  Sea- 
tonian  prize.  An  edition  of  his  Seatonian  Poems 
(Cambridge,  1864)  was  dedicated,  by  permission, 
to  his  bishop,  after  their  reconciliation.  His  Songs 
and  Ballads  for  the  People  (London,  1843)  and  Songs 
and  Ballads  for  Manufacturers  (1850)  are  secular 
only  in  name.  But  his  greatest  services  have  been 
rendered,  and  his  widest  fame  won,  through  his 
hymns.  Here  he  worked  in  a  field  entirely  con- 
genial. His  twenty  Hymns  for  the  Sick  (1843),  and 
eighty-six  Hymns  for  Children  (1843)  include  some 
gems  and  much  useful  matter.  The  Hymnal  Noted 
(1851-54)  is  chiefly  given  to  long  metres,  which 
seem  somewhat  dry  and  formal.  Medioeval  Hymns 
and  Sequences  (1851;  2d  ed.,  enlarged,  1863)  afford 
more  variety  and  many  valual)le  notes.  Among  the 
most  precious  of  these  is  Neale's  first  selection  from 
the  famous  Rhythm  of  Bernard  de  Morlaix^  com- 
pleted in  1858,  beginning  with  the  line,  *'  Jerusalem, 
the  golden."    After  the   Rhythm  of  Bernard  his 


noblest  work  is  Hymns  of  the  Eastern  Chtarch  (1862). 
There  he  was  on  ground  familiar  to  him,  and  to  him 
alone,  and  the  mine  he  opened  yielded  treasures  in- 
deed. Almost  unknown  to  the  English  Church  were 
original  sacred  lyrics  of  such  beauty  as  '*  Art  thou 
weary,"  '*  The  Day  is  past  and  over,"  and  "  Safe 
home."  Within  twenty  years,  many  of  these  Greek 
h3rmns  have  made  their  way  almost  everywhere. 

Neale  was  a  singular  compound  of  medieval  (he 
would  have  called  it  primitive)  doctrine  and  devo- 
tion with  modem  culture  and  English  manliness. 
He  was  the  sworn  foe  of  breadth  or  liberalism;  but 
his  large  gifts  and  nature  transcended  his  self-im- 
posed (or,  as  he  thought,  God-imposed)  limits,  and 
made  much  of  his  woiic  catholic  in  the  sense  which 
he  repudiated.  Those  who  most  disliked  his  Roman- 
izing tendencies  have  been  forced  to  admire  his 
vast  industry,  his  rigid  consistency,  his  patience 
under  long  adversity,  injustice,  and  neglect,  his 
superiority  to  all  questions  of  self-interest,  and  his 
heroic  and  unflinching  faith. 

Bibuoorapht:  Letters  of  John  Mtuon  Neale,  Sdeded  and 
ed.  by  hie  Daughter,  Ixmdon  and  New  York,  1010;  Ekanor 
A.  Towle,  John  Maeon  Neale,  A  Memoir,  Lfondan,  1906; 
W.  Jowett,  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Comdiua  Neale  (his  father), 
ib.  1834;  G.  Huntincton.  Random  RecoUectione,  pp.  19^ 
223,  ib.  1803;  8.  W.  Duffield,  EnglUh  Hymne,  pp.  271- 
273  et  paasim,  New  York,  1886;  8.  M.  Jacksoo,  Sowea  of 
*'  Jenualem  the  Oolden,**  paaBizn,  Chicago,  1010;  Julian. 
Hymnology,  pp.  785-700;  DNB,  zl.  143-146. 

NEARDER,  JOACHIM:  Principal  poet  of  the 
Reformed  Church;  b.  at  Bremen  1650;  d.  there 
May  31,  1680.  He  was  educated  at  the  Latin 
school  of  Bremen  and  in  1666  entered  the  Gymna- 
sium illustre.  After  a  carelessly  spent  youth  he 
was  converted  by  a  sermon  of  Tlieodor  Undereick, 
pastor  of  St.  Martini  in  Bremen,  by  whom  he  was 
led  into  the  path  of  Reformed  pietism.  As  the  tutor 
of  the  sons  of  distinguished  Frankfort  merchants, 
and  also  to  continue  his  studies,  Neander  went  to 
Heidelbei^.  In  1674  the  Reformed  congregation 
of  Diisscldorf  called  him  as  rector  to  their  Latin 
school,  but  private  religious  meetings  instituted  by 
him  in  1676  and  some  arbitrary  rules  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  school,  brought  him  into  conflict 
with  the  preacher  and  consistory.  He  was  deposed 
in  1677,  but  before  the  notification  reached  him  be 
signed  a  declaration  in  which  among  other  things  be 
condemned  separation  from  the  external  churdi 
community  as  practised  by  Labadie  and  his  people. 
He  also  renounced  secret  meetings  and  the  "  deten- 
tion of  members  from  the  Lord 's  Supper. "  Neander 
was  in  consequence  merely  suspended.  In  1679  be 
was  called  to  Bremen  as  third  preacher  of  the  churdi 
of  St.  Martin,  but  died  in  the  following  year.  The 
first  edition  of  his  songs  appeared  under  the  title, 
A  &  Q  Joachimi  Neandri  Glaub-  und  LUbes-Udnmg: 
Auffgemuntert  durch  einfdUige  Bundes  Lieder  wd 
Danck-Psodmen  .  .  .  (Bremen,  1680),  contained 
fifty-seven  songs,  of  which  about  twenty  editions 
app)eared  before  1730.  Although  not  suitable  for 
church  hymns  because  of  their  marked  subjectivity, 
and  though  they  contained  reminiscences  of  Laba- 
die and  of  Cocceius,  the  songs  were  taken  into  the 
hymnals.  In  the  second  part  of  the  hymn-book  for 
Clcve,  JUlich,  Berg,  and  Mark  of  1738,  Neander's 
name  stands  beside  that  of  Luther  on  the  title  page. 
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While  some  of  Neander's  productions  are  awkward 
and  lack  polish,  others  are  so  powerful  and  impress- 
ive, so  devout  and  sincere,  and  so  highly  imagina- 
tive that  they  secured  an  honorable  place  among 
spiritual  songs.  Neander  proved  himself  also  a  true 
musician,  for  of  the  melodies  to  his  hymns  nineteen 
originated  with  him.  (E.  Simons.) 

Bibuoqrapht:  J.  H.  Reiti,  Hiatorie  der  Wiedmrtfeborenen, 
iv.  44-57,  Itoiein,  1717;  M.  Gdbel,  Oeachichte  dea  chriat- 
Hehen  Lebena  in  der  rheiniach-waatfiUiaehen  Kircha,  ii.  322- 
358,  Coblens,  1S49;  C.  Winkworth,  The  Chriatian  Singera 
of  Germany^  London.  1869;  W.  Nelle,  Joachim  Neander^ 
der  Dichtar  der  Bundeaiieder  und  Dankpaalmen^  Hamburgt 
1903;  Julian,  Hvnnoloffyt  PP-  790-792;  ADB,  vol.  xxiii. 

HEARDER,  JOHAHN   AUGUST  WILHELM. 

Gareer  (|  1).  Conception   of   Church  His- 

Works  (I  2).  tory  and  Methods  (i  4). 

Place    in    Church  Hiatozy     Defect  as  a  Historian  (i  6). 
(I  3).  Personal  Characteristics  (i  6). 

Johann  August  Wilhelm  Neander  was  bom  at 
Gdttingen  Jan.  17,  1789;  d.  at  Berlin  July  14,  1850. 
He  was  of  Hebrew  descent,  bearing  the  name  of 
David  Mendel  before  his  conversion  to  Christianity; 
and  through  his  mother  he  was  related  to  the  phi- 
losopher Mendelssohn.  Soon  after  his 
I.  Career,  birth  he  was  taken  by  his  mother, 
who  had  been  separated  from  her  hus- 
band, to  Hambuig,  which  in  subsequent  years  he 
regarded  as  his  home.  He  was  educated  by  the 
help  of  friends,  especially  the  councilor  Stieglitz. 
At  the  gymnasium  at  Hamburg  he  was  especially 
interested  in  the  study  of  Plato,  which  prepared 
him  for  the  acceptance  of  Christianity.  But  that 
which  determined  him  most  strongly  in  its  favor 
was  Schleiermacher's  Reden  aber  die  Religion,  On 
Feb.  15,  1806,  David  Mendel  was  baptised,  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Catharine  at  Hamburg,  under  the 
name  of  Neander  (New-man).  The  state  of  his 
mind  was  pictured  in  an  essay  he  wrote  before  his 
baptism,  which  was  an  attempt  to  describe  the 
various  stages  of  religious  development;  and  it  was 
apparent  that  he  regarded  Christianity  from  an  ideal 
standpoint,  rather  than  as  the  absolute  truth.  Un- 
til the  ^ring  of  1806  he  had  been  intending  to  study 
law,  and  left  Hamburg  with  this  in  view.  He  went 
to  the  University  of  Halle,  where  he  came  especially 
under  the  influence  of  Schleiermacher  (q.v.);  but 
be  was  compelled,  by  the  commotions  of  war,  to 
exchange  for  GOttingen,  where  Gottlieb  Jacob 
Planck  (q.v.)  was  then  teEu;hing.  On  his  return  to 
the  university  from  a  visit  to  Hamburg,  in  the  fall 
of  1807,  he  substituted  for  Schleiermacher,  Fried- 
rich  Schelling  and  Johann  Fichte  (qq.v.)  the  New 
Testament  and  the  Church  Fathers.  A  few  months 
afterward,  he  laid  a  confession  before  his  friends, 
binding  himself  to  the  study  of  church  history,  and 
praying  the  Lord  to  preserve  him  from  errors.  In 
the  spring  of  1809  he  returned  to  Hambuig,  where 
he  taught  for  eighteen  months,  preached  from  time 
to  time,  and  continued  with  great  zeal  the  study  of 
church  history.  In  181 1  he  habilitated  at  Heidelberg 
with  the  dissertation,  De  fidei  gnoneosque  ChristiancB 
idea  et  eo,  qua  ad  ee  invicem  cUque  ad  philasophiam 
referaniur,  ratume  secundum  meniem  Clementis  Alex- 
andrini.  In  1812  he  was  made  professor  extraordi- 
nary at  the  university,  and  the  same  year  issued  the 
first  of  his  monographs,  Ueber  den  Kaiser  Jtdianue 


und  eein  ZeitdUer  (Hamburg,  1812;  Eng.  transl., 
Julian  the  ApostaU,  New  York,  1850).  In  1813  he 
was  called  to  Berlin  to  labor  at  the  side  of  Schleier- 
macher, Wilhelm  De  Wette,  and  Philip  Marheineke 
(qq.v.)  where  he  lectured  on  church  history  and  the 
exegesis  of  the  New  Testament  with  great  success 
and  continued  his  literary  labors. 

Neander  published:  Der  heilige  Bemhard  und  eein 

Zeitalier  (Berlin,  1813);  Die  geneiiache  Entwickelung 

der  vomehmeten  gnosHechen  Syeteme  (1818);    Der 

heilige  Johann  Chryeostomus  und  die  Kirche  beeonders 

dea  Orients  in  dessen  ZeitaUer  (1821-22) ; 

2.  Works.   DenkwHrdigkeUen  aus  der  Geschichte  des 

ChristerUhums  und  des  chrisUichen 
Lebens  (1822-24);  and  Antignosticus,  Geiet  des  Ter- 
tuUianus  und  Einleitung  in  dessen  Schriften  (1826). 
All  these  monographs  were  a  preparation  for  the 
main  work  of  his  life,  AUgemeine  Geschichte  der 
chrisUichen  Religion  und  Kirche  (6  vols,  in  11,  Ham- 
burg, 1825-52;  4th  ed.,  Gotha,  1863-65;  Eng. 
transl.,  J.  Torrey,  General  History  of  the  Christian 
Rdigion  and  Church,  5  vols.,  and  Index  [by  Mary 
Cutler  Torrey],  new  ed.,  New  York,  1882).  This 
work  comes  down  to  the  martyrdom  of  Jerome  of 
Prag.  Die  Geschichte  der  Pflanzung  und  Leitung  der 
chrisUichen  Kirche  durch  die  Apostd  (1832;  Eng. 
transl.,  J.  E.  Ryland,  History  of  the  Planting  and 
Training  of  the  Christian  Church  by  the  Apostles, 
Edinburgh,  1842;  revised  by  E.  G.  Robinson,  New 
Yoric,  1865)  is  an  independent  introduction  to  the 
histoiy.  The  controversy  evoked  by  the  Life  of 
Jesus  Christ  by  Strauss  led  him  to  write  Das  Leben 
Jesu  ChrisU  in  seinem  geschichUichen  Zusammen- 
hang  (1837;  7th  ed.,  Gotha,  1873;  Eng.  transl.,  J. 
Mcdintock  and  C.  E.  Blumenthal,  The  Life  of  Jesus 
Christ,  New  York,  1848),  pronounced  the  best  an- 
swer offered  to  Strauss'  work.  He  also  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  Philippians  (Berlin,  1849;  Eng.  transl., 
New  York,  1851),  James  (1850;  Eng.  transl., 
1859),  and  I  John  (1851;  Eng.  transl.,  1852).  Other 
activities  were  his  lectures  on  systematic  theology 
and,  after  Schleiermacher's  death,  on  ethics  which 
appeared  after  his  death  in  Dogmengeschichte  (Ber- 
lin, 1857),  Katholizismus  und  Protestantismus  (1863), 
and  Geschichte  der  chrisUichen  Ethik  (1864). 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  position  of  Neander  as 
a  chiux:h  historian  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  views  which  had,  up  to  this  time,  pre- 
vailed  among  church   historians.    The   most  im- 
portant church  historian  of  that  time 

3.  Place  in  was  Planck,  and  he  belonged  to  the 
Church  so-called  pragmatic  school.  It  must 
History,     not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  higher 

conceptions  of  church  history  had  be- 
gun to  be  expressed  by  Schelling,  Marheineke,  and 
Johann  Gieseler  (q.v.).  The  pragmatic  school  only 
looked  at  Christianity  as  a  system  of  doctrine  and  not 
as  a  historical  development.  In  its  interest  in  indi- 
viduals and  their  thinking  and  plans  as  the  only 
causes  of  changes,  it  lost  sight  of  objective  forces. 
Of  higher  causes  it  knew  nothing.  It  substituted 
for  the  fulness  of  a  living  development,  its  poor 
shallow  conception  of  Christianity.  Instead  of 
dealing  with  events  or  a  revelation  of  the  fulness 
of  Christ's  life,  church  history  was  turned  into  a 
picture  gallery  representing  human  follies  and  errors. 
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which  the  historians  felt  free  to  condemn  or  to 
ridicule. 

Neander  broke  through  the  rules  of  the  prag- 
matic school  in  his  very  first  work,  Julian,  at  the 
beginning  of  which  he  affirms  eternal  Providence 
to  be  the  molding  spirit  of  history  rather  than  hu- 
man creation.  He  substituted  for  psychological 
arts  the  rich  results  of  a  study  of  the  historical 
sources.  The  general  principle  of  Neander's  method 
is  seen  to  even  better  advantage  in  his  monograph 
on  Bemhard.  Author  and  subject  were  kindred 
spirits;  and,  in  the  treatment  of  Bemhard 's  career, 
Neander  lays  bare  the  innermost  principle  of  his 
life,  and  derives  his  activity  from  it.  In  his  Chrys- 
ostom,  the  most  elaborate  of  his  biographies, 
Neander  displays  the  same  method. 

Neander's  conception  of  church  history  is  set 
forth  in  the  Introduction  to  his  great  work  in  these 
words:  "  We  look  upon  Christianity,  not  as  a  system 
bom  in  the  hidden  depths  of  man's  nature,  but  as 
a  power  which  has  come  down  from 
4.  Concep-  heaven,  in  that  heaven  has  opened  it- 
tion  of  self  to  a  hostile  world — a  power  which 
Church  in  it«  essence,  as  well  as  in  its  origin. 
History  is  exalted  high  above  all  that  man  can 
and  create  with  his  own  p>owers,  and  which 
Methods,  was  designed  to  impart  to  him  new 
life,  and  transform  him  in  his  inner- 
most nature.''  He  regards  Christianity  as  also  a 
force,  a  life,  and  not  alone  as  a  dogma,  or  a  divine 
pow^er  which  has  come  down  from  heaven.  In  his 
view,  therefore,  the  history  of  the  church  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  process  of  the  interpenetration  of  man's 
life  with  the  divine  life;  or  the  history  of  the  divine 
life  of  Christ  pervading  humanity.  This  new  life 
was  perfectly  manifested  in  Christ,  the  second  Adam, 
and  becomes  concrete  in  the  lives  of  individuals 
whose  peculiarities  are  not  destroyed,  but  trans- 
formed and  glorified.  Every  Christian,  therefore, 
repeats  the  life  of  Christ  in  his  own  characteristic 
way.  In  no  one  is  that  life  repeated  in  its  compre- 
hensive fulness.  Each  only  presents  a  single  aspect 
of  it.  Neander  is  constantly  representing  the  one 
life  of  Christ  in  its  conflict  with  sin,  and  in  its  adop- 
tion and  rejection  of  worldly  principles  and  forces 
in  the  various  phases  of  rationalism  and  supemat- 
uralism,  scholasticism,  and  mysticism,  and  in  specu- 
lative and  practical  effort.  To  this  general  con- 
ception is  due  the  edificatory  character  of  Nean- 
der's  History.  One  of  Neander's  characteristics  as 
a  historian  is  his  talent  for  portraying  individual 
traits  of  character  and  life.  He  honored  the  indi- 
vidual as  no  other  historian  before  him,  and  brought 
out  the  objective  features  of  his  subject,  without 
intruding  his  own  subjective  thoughts  and  opinions. 
Closely  connected  with  this  talent  is  his  ability, 
which  has  alrea<ly  been  referred  to,  of  understand- 
ing and  sympathizing  with  the  experiences  of 
others,  and  unveiling  the  Christian  element  in 
their  lives. 

The  objectivity  of  Neander's  portrayal  of  events 
and  persons  is  the  most  important  feature  of  his 
work;  but  also  its  weakest  point,  for  the  concrete 
and  individual  are  relatively  far  more  prominent 
than  the  universal.  Neander's  defect  was  failure 
to  appreciate  the  Church  and  allow  it  due  promi- 


nence. Instead  of  the  Church  there  is  a  collection 
of  single  portraits  of  individuals  animated  with  the 
life  of  Christ.  The  biographical  element  predomi- 
nates.   Neander  loves  to  dwell  upon 

5.  Defect  the  spiritual  life  of  his  characters,  and 
as  a        has  depicted  with  a  master's  hand  the 

HistoriaxL  hidden  life  of  the  Church;  but  in  doing 
so  he  has  neglected  to  portray  its  all- 
conquering  power  over  the  world.  The  influence  of 
the  Church  upon  the  formation  of  dogmatic  beliefs, 
upon  civil  law,  social  customs,  art,  and  architecture, 
he  does  not  sufficiently  bring  out.  In  spite  of  the 
variety  of  individual  character  and  experience,  the 
history  of  the  Church  in  his  hands  does  not  present 
a  harmonious  and  progressive  development.  Nean- 
der has  given  a  commentary  of  the  parable  of  the 
leaven,  but  fails  to  render  justice  to  the  parable  of 
the  mustard-seed. 

Neander's  division  of  church  history  is  extremely 
simple.  So  far  as  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Church 
is  concerned,  it  falls  into  three  periods.  The  bound- 
ary between  the  first  and  the  second  is  the  growth  of 
a  priesthood — a  fact  to  which  he  can  not  call  atten- 
tion too  often;  for  his  history  is  a  history  of  the 
universal  priesthood.  The  first  period  is  a  period 
of  pure  spiritual  religion;  the  second  is  character- 
ized by  a  reinswathement  of  Christianity  in  habil- 
iments like  those  of  the  Old  Testament;  the  third  m 
marked  by  a  reaction  and  an  effort  of  Christian 
liberty  to  reassert  itself. 

Neander's  personal  influence  in  the  classroom 
was  little  less  important  than  his  literary  activity. 
He  labored  in  Berlin  for  thirty-eight  years.  In 
his  exegetical  lectures  and  commentaries  he  pur- 
sued a  practical  method. 

His  personal  influence  upon  his  students  was 
also  very  great.  He  presents  the  figure  of  a  man 
of  simple  and  childlike  spirit,  helpless 
6.  Personal  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  faithful 
Character-  to  his  calling,  severe  toward  himself, 
istics.  and  temp)erate,  full  of  love  and  gentle- 
ness toward  others,  and  wholly  and 
unreservedly  devoted  to  the  Lord.  But  he  could 
be  severe;  he  entered  a  protest  against  the  Evan- 
gelische  KirchenzeUung,  and  opposed,  not  only  with 
great  firmness,  but  often  with  heat,  both  panthe- 
istic and  spiritualistic  speculations,  and  the  more 
rigid  living  in  the  Church  which  insisted  upon  a  strict 
system  of  doctrine.  Among  those  who  contributed 
to  the  revival  of  faith  and  theology  in  the  first  half 
of  this  century  he  has,  beyond  dispute,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  places,  perhaps  the  most  prominent 
if  practical  results  be  considered. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  his  life  he  had  to  con- 
tend against  a  feeble  constitution.  In  1847  he 
began  to  suffer  with  his  eyesight,  and  was  prevented 
from  continuing  his  "  History."  Attacked  with  a 
stroke  of  apoplexy,  he  lingered  only  a  few  days 
before  he  passed  away. 

Bibliographt:  O.  Krabbe,  Avgrai  Neander,  Hambuis. 
1S52;  P.  Bchaff,  Germany:  its  Unioeraitiea,  Theolofn,  and 
Religion,  chap,  xxv.,  Philadelphia,  1857;  idem,  Smni 
Augwttin,  Melanckthon,  Neander,  New  York,  1886;  J.  L. 
Jacobi,  Erinnerungen  an  AugwA  Neander,  Halle,  1882; 
L.  Schulse,  Auou«l  Neander,  Leipeic,  1890;  A.  Wicand, 
August  Neanders  Leben,  Erfurt,  1890;  K.  T.  Sebneider, 
August  Neander,  Schleawig,  1895. 
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flEBO:  The  deity  of  the  BBbylonioD  city  of 
Borrippa,  mentioned  in  I&a.  xlvi.  1  together  nith 
Bel  (Manluk-Menxlach),  the  patron  god  of  Babylon. 
His  name  is  c<^at«  with  the  Hebrew  nabhi, 
"  prophet."  Previous  to  the  reign  of  Hammurabi 
(c.  2200  B.C.;  see  Hammuiiabi  and  his  Code),  Nebo 
of  Borsippa  seems  to  have  been  more  prominent 
than  Marduk  of  Babylon.  Primarily  he  determined 
destiny  at  the  Babylonian  new-year  festival,  and 
when  Babylon  became  the  metropolis  Nebo  was 
made  a  xcnbe  in  the  chamber  of  fate,  being  at  the 
same  time  regarded  as  the  eon  of  Murduk.  In  the 
prehistoric  period,  however,  Nebo  was  superior  to 
Haiduk,  for  io  the  accounts  of  the  wars  with  the 
Elamitea,  dating  (though  presen-ed  only  in  Neo- 
Babylonian  recenaions)  from  the  time  of  Hommu- 
rmbi,  Nebo  is  "  the  guardian  of  the  world,"  and  the 
archaiatic  inscriptions  of  the  Neo-Baby Ionian  king- 
dom mentioD  Nebo  before  Marduk.  Nebo  ia  prc- 
enunently  "  the  Ecribe,"  writing  on  his  tahlets  the 
fate  of  mankind;  since  writing  was  esaentjally  in 
the  handB  of  the  priest  a,  Nebo  was  the  patron  deity 
of  the  priesthood.  The  planet  Mercury  was  sacred 
(o  him,  and  the  extension  of  his  cult  to  Arabia  is 
■hown  by  an  inscription  found  on  the  island  of 
Bahrein,  dating  from  the  early  Babylonian  period 
(cf.  F.  Hommel,  Aufidtze  und  Abliandlungen,  pp. 
ISO,  156,  Munich,  1900).  Further  e^-idence  of  the 
latter  fact  is  afforded  by  the  name  of  the  Arab  tribe 
Nabayoth  (see  Nabataanb)  and  by  the  god  An- 
hai  in  South  Arabia.  The  Mandsean  list  of  planets 
mentions  N'bu,  "  learned  in  writing  and  wise," 
while  in  Ibeanti-C^ristian  polemics  of  theMandxana 
tlnbu,  or  Nebo-Mercury.  ia  the  false  Messiah,  Jesus. 
As  the  planet  Mercury  Nebo  was  likewise  a  chthonic 
deity;  the  procreation  and  life  of  new-bom  children 
n-ere  under  his  protection.  The  Greeks  identifiiy] 
him  with  Hermes  or  Apollo  as  a  god  of  oracles  and 


1  of  Nebo  in  Isaiah  already 
noted,  be  is  implied  by  *'  tlie  nmn  clothed  in  linen, 
which  had  the  inkhom  by  hia  side  "  of  Ezekiel 
(is.  2  sqq.) ;  and  be  appears  as  the  archangel  of  the 
Book  of  Enoch  who  "  wrilelh  all  the  woika  of  the 
liord."  The  name  Nebo  was  borne  by  the  moun- 
tain whence  Moses  beheld  the  future  fortune  of 
Tsrael  (Deut.  xxxii.  49  sqq.,  xxxiv.  1  sqq.],  and  the 
cities  of  Nebo  and  Nob  ^ow  that  a  knowledge  of 
Nebo  had  eariy  penetrated  west  of  the  Jordan. 
The  following  theophoric  names  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment have  Nebo  as  a  component:  Nebuchadnezzar 
("Nebo,  protect  my  boundaries"),  Nebuiar-adan 
("  Nebo  hath  given  posterity  "),  Nebushaaban 
{"  Xebo,  save  me  "),  and  Abednego  (tor  Abednebo, 
"servant  of  Nebo").  Nebo  is  likeiviae  frequent 
in  names  on  poet-Chriatian  Aramean  and  Falmy- 
rene  inscriptions,  as  Nobu-duri  ("  Nebo  my  fort- 
rpsB  "),  Nabu-ear-iddin  ("  Nebo  hath  Riven  the 
king  "),  Nabu-sar-u?ur  ("  Nebo,  protect  the  king  "}, 
and  'Abad-nabu  ("  servant  of  Nebo").  See  Bab- 
ylonia, VII.,  2,  i  II.  (AUHED  Jebemiab.) 

Si BUOoairBT :  A.  JeimiiH.  in  W.  H.  RoKbor,  l.,aikan  itr 
ffriectucAm  taid  rAmiicAni  Mylhalatrie,  iii.  4S-aB.  Leiptio. 
1808:  Sshisder,  KAT.  pp.  399-4(*;  F,  Vigouniui.  Dw- 
tiamain  Jt  la  Bible,  nvu.,  cols.  U34-3S;  EB.  ill.  3300- 
^00;  ftibd  particularly  th«  work*  oa  Che  retigioa  DAraod 
Dadpr  AasmiA:  Babtloma. 
VIII.— 7 


HEBUCHADMEZZAB,  neb"j-u-cad-nBz'iar:  The 
Biblical  form  of  the  name  of  two  Babylonian 
kings  (aee  Babylonia,  VI.,  6,  S  1.  7,  S  2.)  The 
Babylonian  form  INabu-kudurri-uxzur,  "  Nebo,  pro- 
tect my  boundary  ")  Huggeata  the  form  Nebuchad- 
rezzar, which  moat  scholars  now  prefer.  It  is  used 
mostly  by  Jeremiah  and  always  by  Ezekiel. 

HECHO,  nl'cO  :  King  of  Egypt  609-593(7). 
He  was  a  son  of  Psamtik  I.,  the  founder  of  the 
twenty-aixth  dynasty,  whose  ambitious  deaigna  he 
attempted  to  carry  out.  He  took  advantage  of 
the  decay  of  Assyrian  power  (see  Assybia,  VI.  3, 
i  15)  to  recover  Syria  for  Egypt,  on  the  way  defeat- 
ing Josiah  (q.v.)  at  Megiddo,  608  B.C.  On  his  return 
from  the  Euphrates  he  dethroned  Jehoahaa  (q.v.) 
aa  king  of  Judah  and  set  up  Jehoiokim  (q.v.)  in  his 
place.  But  he  was  defeated  in  turn  by  Nebuchad- 
rezzar at  Carchemish,  605  b.c.  (see  Babtlonia  ,VI., 
7,  i  2),  Btid  in  597  b.c.  the  Egyptians  were  again 
completely  driven  out  of  Asia  (see  Eoypt,  I., 4, 5  4). 

llie  norka  oC  ?etrie  and  BreB:<ted.    Consult  espedoUy  th« 

IntWr'i  Hittorn  nf  Uu  Aneicni  Enpliaru.   pp.  4OI-407. 

New  York,  1908. 

RECEAM  (NECHAH),  ALEXANDER:  English 
Auguatinian  monk  and  Latin  poet,  foster  brother 
of  Richard  I.  of  England;  b.  at  St.  Albans  Sept.  8, 
11 57;  d.  at  Kempsey  (3  m.  a.  of  Worcester),  Worces- 
shire,  1217.  He  waa  educated  at  St.  Albans; 
became  master  of  the  Dunstable  school,  a  depend- 
ency of  the  abbey  of  St.  Albans;  went  to  the 
I'niversity  of  Paris  for  study  and  by  1180  was  a 
famous  teacher  there;  in  1213  he  became  abbot  at 
Cirencester,  Gloucestershire.  He  was  a  man  of 
wide  learning,  one  of  the  beat  Latin  poets  of  hia  age, 
and  wrote  among  many  other  things  two  curious 
productions,  De  naluHu  Temm  (of  no  scientific  value, 
but  interesting  for  the  information  it  conveys),  and 
De  laudibag  Hivina:  aopientiiB  (both  ed.  T.  Wright, 
in  Rt^ls  Serine,  No.  34,  1863);  also  De  nUi  monach- 
orum  (ed.  T.  Wright,  ib..  No.  59,  u,  175-200,  1872). 
He  wrote  also  on  grammar  and  lexicography,  com- 
mentaries on  parts  of  Scripture,  on  Aristotle,  and 
on  Ovid, 
BiBMtHiIUPni:    Bcides  the  preface  to  WriRlit's  ed.  of  Uw 

Df  nnlvrit.  ut  sup.,  oonsult:  T.  WriRhl,  Buvrapliia  firiUn- 

Tii™  HlminD.  ii.   W9-4.19.   Lnndon,   lM2-«fl;    DNB.  xl. 

1M-1S5  (where  other  scatlernd  notice*  are  recorded). 

MECTARIUS:  Patriarch  of  Constantinople;  b. 
in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century;  d.  at  Constan- 
tinople Sept.  27,  397.  He  was  elected  to  the  patri- 
archate by  the  council  held  at  Constantinople  in 
381,  but  the  precise  reason  for  his  selection  is  doubt- 
ful. According  to  Socrates  (Hint,  eccl.,  V.,  viii.  12), 
Nectarius  was  of  senatorial  rank  and  a  prstor,  a 
layman,  and  the  candidat«  of  the  people.  Sozomen 
(Hitt.  ecjd.,  VII.,  viii.)  states  that  he  was  a  native 
of  Tarsus,  and  also  gives  a  number  of  less  credible 
details,  such  as  that  Nectariua  was  atill  an  unbop- 
tized  neophyte  and  that,  recommended  by  Diodorus 
of  Tarsus  to  the  bishop  of  Antioch  as  a  suitable 
candidate  tor  the  episcopate,  he  had  been  placed 
last  on  the  list,  but  waa  chosen  by  the  Emperor 
Theodosiua  and  made  bishop  while  still  in  his  bap- 
tismal robes.  Be  was  not  a  man  of  great  impor- 
tance.    It  is  posaible  that  he  was  the  Nectarius  to 
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■whom  Basil  miilressed  a  letter  of  consolotion  on  the 
death  of  his  son.  Nor  was  the  earlier  curcer  of 
NccCariuB  parlicularly  honorable,  if  the  allusion  of 
Soiomon  (HUt.  feci.,  VII.,  x.  2)  nuiy  be  acceptol. 
His  cpiscopalc  wan  equally  inglorious.  In  the  con- 
duct of  hia  oiRce  he  was  depiendent  upon  the  guidance 
of  others,  the  funeral  eulogies  at  court  which  were 
part  of  hia  duties  «tre  actually  delivered  by  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  and  he  unwisely  abrogated  the  office  of 
penitential  priests.  Ho  is  occasionally  regarded  as 
a  saint  in  the  East.  Numerous  manuscripts  aBeril>e 
to  hira  a  eulogy  of  the  martyr  Theodore  [MPG., 
xxsi\.,  1821-40),  a  production  of  little  note  except 
for  ita  archeological  allusions.  (F.  Loofb.) 

BiBUonnAj-EiT:  DCB,  iv.  11-14  (taka  a  ricw  of  Nectorius 
oppOKilo  Fram  that  in  the  Icill;  G.  Ramchen.  JaJirbscher 
drr  chrimliclien  Kirrl-t  inUcr  dem  Kautr  Tlifadimut.  Frci- 
faurR-  1897;  J.  Kunir,  Dan  nv-Anirfi'kanjitaTUinapaliiani- 
Khi  S:^..J/i,l,  LrlTwir',  IHUS;  OilUcr,  AuUari  mirfi:  v.  18. 
aaO-2S2.    The  aoarra  an  Buffidontly  indicawd  in  Iho  t*il. 

HECTARITTS:  Patriurcfa  of  Jerusalem;  b.  in 
Crete  1(305;  d.  about  1680.  He  was  educated  by 
the  monks  of  Sinai  where  be  himself  became  a  monk; 
but  when  thirty-five  yeais  of  age  he  studied  at 
Athena  with  Ihc  Npo-.Aristotelian  Tbeophilua  Cory- 
dallcua.  About  1500  he  was  in  Constantinople  on 
business  connected  with  his  monastery,  and  on  his 
return  to  Sinai  was  chosen  abbot.  But  on  his  way 
to  Jerusalem  to  be  consecrated  he  was  informed 
that  he  had  been  chosen  patriarch  of  the  Holy  City, 
and  was  consecrated  in  April,  1661.  As  early  as 
1666  he  souRht  to  be  relieved  of  his  duties  and  by 
166!)  Dositheus  had  become  his  succesBor.  He  re- 
mained in  Jerusalem,  however,  except  when  driven 
by  the  Latin  monks  for  a  short  lime  to  Siiiai.  IIo 
took  part  in  the  tiynod  of  Jerusalem  iu  1672. 
Among  the  writings  of  Nectarius  the  most  impor- 
tant is  his  refutation  of  the  theses  of  a  certain  Peter 
regarding  the  papal  supremacy  (ed.  Dositheus, 
T.'ilh  a  life  of  Nectarius,  Jassy,  I68'i).  He  is  still 
better  known  by  hia  recommendation  of  the  Con- 
/esfio orthoiloxa  of  Mogilas  (latest  ed.,  fi.  Legranil, 
Bibliog'aphie  hc.U&nv{ue,  ii.  208  sqq.,  4  vols,,  Paris, 
1894-!ltl).  A  letter  to  the  monks  of  Sinai  is  also 
contained  in  E.  Renaudot'a  GcnadH  ■patrianhm 
Comtiintinopotitani  homUiir  de  sacramado  eucharia- 
/Iff,  etc.  (Paris,  1709,  pp.  171-lS.')).  In  his  doctrine 
of  the  F.ucharistNectarius  was  strictly  orthodox,  and 
a,  zealous  opponent  of  Cyril  Lucar  (q.v.)  and  the 
"  Calvinistie  "  movement.      (F.  KA-miNnfacH.) 

BiBLinanAFHT;    B(nii|«  thn  hioBrsphy  noied  In  the  t«t 

M.  Le  ^uiFD.  nrim  ChruHanm.  ill.  B20-522.  Piiria.  ITIUi 
A.  Pirhler,  R.srflfrWf  drr  kirrhlirlifn  Tmnuno  rvivim 
drm  OrirfU  utvl  OeHilmt,  i.  «74-4S1,  Munich.  18M  (iIdsI* 

REESIBUt  Founder  of  Doshisha  University, 
Kyoto,  Japan;  b.  at  Yedo  (Tokyo),  Japan,  Jan. 
(or  in  Christian  reckoning  Feb.)  14,  1843;  d.  at 
Oiso  (40  m.  s.w.  of  Tokyo)  Jan.  23,  1890.  In  Japan 
he  was  called  Ncesima  Shimela,  on  the  ship  coming 
to  America  the  captain  dubbed  him  "  Joe,"  when 
he  was  baptised  he  added  the  name  of  his  benefac- 
tor, and  so  he  is  now  commonly  called  Joseph  Hardy 
Meeaimii.  His  father  wn.?  of  the  Samurai  class,  a 
teacher  of  penmrin^hip  and  secretary  to  his  prince, 
and  he  was  born  in  the  palace.    He  received  an  ex- 


cellent education  according  to  Japanese  standards 
at  the  time.  When  Commodore  Perry  came  to  Vedo 
on  July  7,  1853,  hb  curiosity  in  the  western  worid 
was  awakened,  and  when  later  he  came  in  contact 
with  Dutch  traders  and  learned  their  language,  and 
especially  when  be  read  in  Chinese  Elijah  Coleman 
Bridgman's  "  Church  History,"  and  William  Alex- 
ander Parsona  Uartin's  "  Evidences  of  Christianity  " 
he  determined  to  visit  the  lands  whence  these  per- 
sons (qq.v.)  had  come  and  learn  the  way  of  truth 
more  perfectly.  By  the  connivance  of  friends  he 
was  smuggled  into  an  American  brig  lying  in  the 
harbor  of  Hakodate  in  July,  tSfVl,  and  reached  Bos- 
ton in  Augtist,  1865.  There  he  wa's  befriended  by 
the  prominent  merchant,  Alphaeus  Hardy,  who  sent 
him  to  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  to  the  scientiRc 
department  of  Amherst  Collie,  where  he  was  graii- 
uated  B.S,  in  1870,  and  to  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  where  he  took  a  special  course  with  the 
class  of  1874.  He  waa  the  interpreter  of  the  Jap- 
anese embaa^  in  1S71,  although  bis  knowledge  of 
the  English  language  was  always  defective,  and  aa 
a  partial  reward  for  hia  services  in  this  matter  he 
received  pardon  for  his  capital  crime  in  leaving  his 
country  without  permission.  He  mode  no  di:^;uiiic 
of  his  absorbing  desire  to  promote  Christian  educa- 
tion in  Japan,  even  when  with  non-Chrislian  Jap- 
anese. In  1S74  he  waa  appointed  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  Japanese  Mission  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Alissious,  and 
was  ordained  in  Hoimt  Vernon  Church,  Boston. 
Sept.  24,  1S74.  Before  be  sailed  he  made  a  plea  for 
his  project  of  a  Christian  college  at  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Board  at  Rutland,  Vt.,  and  thus  se- 
cured S4,000.  He  opened  it  at  Kyoto,  Nov.  29. 
1875,  with  eight  pupils.  The  enterprise  quickly 
becume  a  success.  In  IS^  he  mode  his  first  appeal 
for  funds  to  ciUorge  the  college  into  a  university. 
In  1885  he  returned  to  America  and  pleaded  so  suc- 
ceasfully  that  he  made  the  enlargement  in  I8S6.  In 
188S  and  again  iu  1S89  he  obtained  large  sums,  not 
only  from  Americans,  but  from  nativea,  even  from 
non-Chriatians.  In  18SS  Amherst  gave  him  the  hon- 
orary doctorate  of  laws.  The  name  Doshisha  given 
to  the  university  means  "  one  counsel."  On  Jan. 
3,  1876,  he  married  a  Japanese  woman.  Hi-health, 
especially  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  compelled  him 
to  remit  his  efforts,  but  ho  lived  for  the  institution 
which  he  had  founded  and  which  (louritihed  so  greal- 
ly  under  bim.  It  has  since  been  carried  on,  and  in 
I'JOS  reported  5,000  students,  and  1,000  graduates, 
but  only  eighty  hod  became  preachers. 
BiBUinRAFHr:  A.  S.  Haniy,  Lif'  and  Lrtiir,  o/  JnwT* 
Harda  Nt'rima.  Bmlwi.  1891:  J.  D.  Davis.  Skrtch  „f  Uu 
Lifr  o!  Jorpi  Hanln  Niaima.  LL.O..  New  York.  1890. 
3d  sd..  t90S. 

nEFF,  FELIX:  Swiss  Evangelist;  b.  at  Geneva 
Oct.  8,  1798;  d.  there  Apr.  12,  1S29.  He  entered, 
when  ho  was  seventeen  years  old,  upon  a  military 
career  in  the  garrwon  of  bis  native  city,  but  was 
afterward  reached  by  the  religious  revival  which  nt 
that  lime  took  place  in  the  city,  and  became  a  revival 
preacher  among  hia  comrades.  In  1S19  he  re- 
signed his  {wsition  in  the  army;  and  May  I!>,  IS23, 
he  was  ordained  in  Mr.  Clayton's  chapel,  in  the 
Poultry,  London.     After  laboring  for  some  time  at 
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Mens,  he  settled  in  the  lonely  valleys  of  the  Qu^ras 
and  Freissinidre  in  the  Hautes-Alps.  Some  rem- 
nants of  the  Waldenses  had  at  one  time  sought 
refuge  there,  but  they  had  utterly  degenerated. 
Not  only  had  fights  and  drunkenness  taken  the 
place  of  the  piety  of  their  ancestors,  but  they  had 
even  foi*gotten  the  commonest  arts,  and  sunk  into 
barbarism.  The  work  which  lay  before  Nefif  in 
that  place  was  almost  overwhelming.  He  per- 
formed it,  however,  though  it  cost  him  his 
life.  When  in  1827,  he  returned,  dying,  to  Ge- 
neva, the  settlements  in  the  valleys  which  had 
been  the  scene  of  his  labors  were  converted  and 
flourishing. 

Bibuographt:  I^ettres  de  FUix  Neff,  ed.  A.  Bost.  2  vols., 
Geneva.  1S42,  Eng.  tranal.,  IjeUern  and  Biooraphy  of  Felix 
Neff,  London,  1843;  T.  S.  Elleroy.  MemoruUa  of  Felix 
Neff,  London,  1833;  Vie  de  Felix  Nrff,  PaMeur  dans  lea 
HatUen  Alpes,  in  French  and  English,  Tx>ndon,  1836;  W.  S. 
Gilly,  Memoir  of  Felix  Neff,  London,  1855;  A.  Christ, 
Felix  Neff,  Basel,  1873;  Lichtenbergor,  ESR,  ix.  568- 
570. 

NEGEB,  THE. 

Character,  Location  and  Extent  ((1). 

Subdivisions  and  History  (§2). 

Cities  of  Siineonitic  Negeb  (§  3). 

Cities  of  Judaic  Neg^b  and  the  Border  ((  4). 

[The  Negeb  is  a  term  which  covers  the  stretch 
of  country  by  which  the  descent  is  made  from  the 
hill  country  of  Judah  just  south  of  Hebron  to  the 
arid  desert  on  the  south.  This  descent  is  made  by 
a  series  of  great  terraces  with  rolling 
I.  Character,  hills,  cut  by  a  number  of  wadies  run- 
Location,  ning  east  and  west.  It  forms  a  natural 
and  Extent  barrier  on  the  south  of  Judah,  by  its 
broken  surface  and  comparatively  in- 
fertile soil  so  completely  protecting  Judah  that  the 
latter  has  seldom  been  invaded  from  the  south. 
The  geology  of  the  region  dl£fers  from  that  farther 
south,  the  crystalline  rocks  of  the  desert  being 
covered  in  the  Negeb  by  soft  limestone.  Possi- 
bilities of  fertility  are  there,  dependent,  however, 
upon  continual  irrigation.  There  are  signs  that  at 
one  time  a  considerable  population  maintained 
itself  in  the  region.]  Although  no  precise  bound- 
aries are  indicated  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  general 
situation  is  given  by  the  geography  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  21-32),  the  account  of  the  spies  (Num.  xiii.  17, 
21-26),  and  the  wanderings  of  Abraham  (Gen. 
XX.  1).  The  Negeb  is  often  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  other  southern  parts  of  the  land  of  Israel 
and  with  the  hill  country  and  the  lowland  (Judges 
i.  9;  Deut.  i.  7;  Josh.  x.  40;  Jer.  xvii.  26).  Rim- 
mon  was  on  the  northern  boundary  (Zech.  xiv.  10), 
and  the  boundaries  given  for  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  1 
sqq.)  and  for  Canaan  (Ezek.  xlvii.  18-19;  Num. 
xxxiv.  3  sqq.)  essentially  coincide  with  those  of  the 
N^eb.  Since  the  eastern  boundary  varied  at  dif- 
ferent times,  its  exact  merging  with  the  southern 
boundary  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  1  sqq.)  can  not  be 
given.  On  the  southern  boundary,  however,  may 
be  placed  Gerar  (cf.  Gen.  x.  19,  xx.  1 ;  II  Chron.  xiv. 
13),  especially  as  the  modem  Wadi  Jerur  empties 
westwa^,  through  the  Wadi  al-Sheraif  into  the 
Wadi  al-'Arish  or  "  bnx^  of  Egypt,"  which  formed 
the  southern  boundary  of  Israel  to  the  sea  (Josh.  xv. 
3  sqq.;  Exek.  xlvii.  19;   Num.  xxxiv.  4-5),  though 


it  is  not  probable  that  the  Negeb  extended  as  far 
as  the  coast.  The  Western  boundary  seems  to  have 
been  still  more  indistinct  than  the  Eastern.  The 
Negeb,  therefore,  apparently  designated  in  general 
the  level  slope  of  the  land  to  the  west  of  the  water- 
shed; and  as  this  mci^ged  into  the  plain  without 
marked  interruption,  the  region  was  without  fixed 
boundaries. 

Originally  Negeb  was  not  a  proper  name,  but 
merely  denoted  "  the  dry,  parched  country."  It 
played  a  small  part  in  history,  for  it  was  a  region 
of  pasturage  rather  than  of  settled  civilization 
(cf.  Josh.  xix.  8;  Gen.  xxv.  16),  and  remained  a 
mere  appanage  of  the  settled  district, 
3.  Subdivi-  sometimes  abandoned  to  the  Bedouin 

sions  and    and  at  other  times  won  for  trade  and 

History,  cultivation  by  centers  of  population. 
In  the  Old  Testament  the  district  is 
named  in  five  (or  six)  ways,  according  to  the  tribes 
which  controlled  it.  The  Negeb  of  the  Jerahmee- 
lites  has  been  identified  with  the  Jebel  and  Wadi 
Ra^meh  about  eighteen  miles  south  of  Tell  al-Bffil^. 
The  Negeb  of  the  Kenites  may  be  sought  in  the 
southeast,  possibly  near  Kedesh;  but  if  the  pref- 
erable reading  of  the  Septuagint,  "  Kenesites,"  be 
adopted,  this  part  of  the  Negeb  would  abut  on  the 
Negeb  of  the  Calebites  (cf.  Judges  i.  15;  Josh.  xv. 
19).  But  if  (Judges  i.  16;  cf.  I  Sam.  xv.  6)  the 
Kenites  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Arad  and  were 
neighbors  of  the  Amalekites,  the  Negeb  of  the 
Kenites  would  then  be  on  the  watershed  some  nine 
miles  south  of  Carmel  and  Maon  (cf.  Num.  xxi.  1). 
The  Negeb  of  the  Cherethites  lay  to  the  west  of 
Beersheba  (cf.  I  Sam.  xxx.  14,  16).  The  Negeb  of 
Judah  was  doubtless  a  later  designation,  arising 
after  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
and  is  synonymous  with  the  Negeb  of  Caleb.  Be- 
sides these  tribes  mention  is  also  made  in  the  Old 
Testament  of  the  Negeb  of  the  Amalekites  (Num. 
xiii.  29)  and  of  the  Geshurites  (I  Sam.  xxvii.  8). 
So  long  as  the  Davidic  kings  were  important  rulers, 
the  trade  routes,  especially  those  to  Egypt  and  to 
Elath  on  the  Red  Sea,  were  under  their  protection. 
The  first  of  these  routes  soon  lost  its  importance; 
and  the  second  was  lost  in  the  reign  of  Joram 
(II  Kings  viii.  20),  regained  by  Azariah  (II  Kings 
xiv.  19-22),  and  finally  lost  to  the  Judeans  with 
Elath  and  its  tributary  commerce  in  the  reign  of 
Ahaz  (II  Kings  xvi.  6).  In  the  course  of  the  sev- 
enth century  the  Negeb  seems  to  have  come  pro- 
gressively under  the  sway  of  the  Edomitos  and 
other  tribes  from  Arabia.  In  postexilic  writings, 
therefore,  the  Negeb  was  no  longer  regarded  as 
Jewish  (Obadiah  19-20;  cf.  Jer.  xiii.  19).  The 
Hasmonean  dynasty  and  Herod  troubled  them- 
selves little  about  the  Negeb.  The  Romans  were 
the  first,  by  their  roads,  cities,  and  castles,  to  reduce 
this  district  of  Canaan.  Ptolemv  reckoned  the 
Negeb  partly  to  Idumma  and  partly  to  Arabia 
Petrapa,  and  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  the 
Negeb  formed  part  of  Palest  in  a  Tertia  or  Salutaris. 
After  the  Arab  conquest  in  the  seventh  century  and 
particularly  after  the  crusades  the  Roman  struc- 
tures fell  into  decay  and  the  Bedouin  became  the 
lords  of  the  district. 

The  cities  of  the  Negeb  are  given  partly  to  Judah 
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(Josh.  XV.  21-32)  and  partly  to  Simeon  (Josh.  xix. 
2-nS).    Among  the  cities  mentioned  as  being  in 

Simeon  was  Beersheba  (Josh.  xix.  2), 

3*  Cities  of  a  noted  shiine  visited   by  Israelites 

Simeonitic  (Amos  v.  5,  viii.  14),  where  were  a 

Negeb.      tree  planted  by  Abraham  (Gen.  xxi.  33) 

and  an  altar  built  by  Isaac  (Gen. 
xxvi.  55).  The  city  formed  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  land  inhabited  by  the  Israelitic  tribes  (II 
Sam.  xvii.  11).  It  was  noted  for  the  well  from 
which  it  derived  its  name,  said  to  have  been  dug 
by  Abraham  (Gen.  xxi.  30)  or  Isaac  (Gen.  xxvi. 
32-33).  It  was  still  in  the  days  of  Jerome  and 
Eusebius  a  laige  village  eighteen  miles  south  of 
Hebron.  Some  chmtjhes  were  seen  there  by  Will- 
iam of  Boldensele  (1332)  and  Ludolph  of  Sudheim 
(1335-41),  although  the  place  was  then  deserted. 
The  locations  of  Moladah  and  Hazar-shual  are  un- 
known. Azem  suggests  Azmon  on  the  southwestern 
boimdary  of  Canaan  (Num.  xxxiv.  4  sqq.).  Hor- 
mah  is  probably  identical  with  the  place  where  David 
sent  presents  of  Amalekite  booty  (Josh.  xv.  30;  I 
Sam.  XXX.  30).  Ziklag  lay  northwest  or  west  of 
Beersheba  (I  Sam.  xxx.),  perhaps  in  the  Qirbet 
Zuttailike,  e.s.e.  of  Gaza.  Beth-marcaboth  (Josh, 
xix.  5),  or  Madmannah  (Josh.  xv.  31),  was  Calebitic 
(I  Chron.  ii.  49).  Shaaraim  (I  Chron.  iv.  31),  or 
Shilhim  (Josh.  xv.  32),  apparently  corresponds  to  a 
place  mentioned  in  an  inscription  of  Thothmes  III. 
between  Tanis  and  Gaza.  Ain  and  Rinunon,  ap- 
parently the  En-Rimmon  of  Nehemiah  xi.  29,  is 
apparently  the  modem  Unun  al-Ramamin,  nine 
miles  north  of  Beersheba. 

In  the  Negeb  of  Judah,  Kinah  may  be  associated 
with  the  nomadic  Kenites  (I  Sam.  xxx.  29).  Ada- 
dah  is  probably  the  modem  'Ar'ara,  three  hours 
southeast  of  Beersheba.  The  Kedesh  of  Joshua  xv. 
24  may  perhaps  be  the  Kadus  mentioned  by  al- 
Mu^addasi  as  a  day's  journey  southeast  of  Hebron. 

Hazor    is    perhaps    the    modem    al- 

4.  Cities  of  Quderah,  while    Ithnan   may   be  the 

Judaic      Calebite    Ethnan    of    I    Chron.  iv.  7. 

Negeb      Ziph  must  not  be  confused  with  the 

and  the     Calebite  place  of  the  same  name  be- 

Border.     tween  Carmel  and  Juttah  (Josh.  xv.  55) . 

Telem  is  apparently  the  Telaim  of 
I  Sam.  XV.  4,  and  so  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Amalekites.  Bealoth  seems  to  have  been  located 
to  the  northeast  of  Kadesh-Bamea.  Kerioth- 
Hezron  (Josh.  xv.  25)  was  a  Calebite  site  and  may 
denote  the  plateau  north  of  the  Wadi  Marrah. 
The  Shema  of  Josh.  xv.  26  appears  to  be  connected 
with  Simeon.  In  the  list  in  Nehemiah  xi.  26  it  is 
represented  by  Jeshua,  which  has  been  identified 
with  Q[irbat  Sa'weh,  north  of  Tell  al-MiHi.  Tamar, 
which  formed  a  southern  boundary  of  Israel  in  the 
east  (Ezek.  xlvii.  18-19;  xlviii.  28),  was  located 
by  the  Onomaaticon  of  Eusebius  (ed.  Lagarde,  210, 
85)  a  day's  journey  from  Mapsis.  The  Medeba 
mosaic  (see  Medeba)  likewise  locates  Tamar  south 
of  the  Dead  Sea  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  mountain 
east  of  Mapsis,  and  it  is  apparently  identical  with 
the  Tamar  built  by  Solomon  (Hebr.  of  I  Kings  ix. 
18,  A.  v.,  Tadmor)  to  protect  the  southern  trade 
route.  Kadesh-Bamea  (Deut.  i.  19,  46),  lying  on 
the  southern  boundary  of  Israel  (cf.  Num.  xx.  1) 


and  between  Tamar  and  the  brook  of  Egypt  (Ezek. 
xlvii.  19,  xlviii.  28;  cf.  Num.  xxxiv.  4),  w^as  east  of 
Gerar  (Gen.  xx.  1)  and  was  long  inhabited  by  Israel- 
itic tribes.  The  site  corresponds  to  the  modem 
'Ain  ^adis.  Its  vicinity  is  ciolled  the  wilderness  of 
Kadesh  (Ps.  xxix.  8)  or  the  wilderness  of  Zin  (Num. 
XX.  1,  22;  Deut.  xxxii.  51).  Here  Moses  brought 
water  from  the  rock  by  his  staff,  whence  the  epiing 
was  called  "  the  water  of  strife  "  (Num.  xx.  2  sqq.; 
Deut.  xxxiii.  8).  This  latter  name,  however,  is 
associated  in  Ex.  xvii.  2-7  with  Massah  and  located 
on  Horeb;  and  Massah  seems  originally  to  have 
been  distinct  from  Kadesh,  or  Meribah,  thouj^ 
later  identified  with  it.  Kadesh  was  also  the  place 
where  Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moses,  died  and  was 
buried.  The  place  was  called  also  En-mishpat 
(Gen.  xiv.  7),  and  seems  to  have  been  the  scene  of 
a  battle  against  the  Amalekites  (Ex.  xvii.),  and 
possibly  the  occasion  of  the  expedition  of  Saul  de- 
scribed in  I  Sam.  xv. 

The  Negeb  also  included  the  wells  Esek,  Sitnah, 
and  Rehoboth,  dug  by  the  servants  of  Isaac  (Gen. 
xxvi.  19-22).  The  two  latter  have  been  identified 
with  the  remains  of  an  ancient  city  with  wells  some 
eighteen  miles  southwest  of  Beersheba.  The  teim 
Negeb  was  also  often  used  to  connote  the  south  (e.g., 
Gen.  xiii.  14),  and  in  Daniel  even  denotes  E^ypt 
(xi.  5  sqq.;  and  possibly  also  in  Isa.  xxx.  6).  See 
Palestine,  II.,  §  2.  (H.  Guthe.) 

Biblioorapht:  The  three  works  of  mcnnent  are:  Robinson, 
ReMarche*,  vol.  ill.;  A.  MusU,  Arabia  Petnaa,  voL  ii..  parts 
1-2.  Vienna.  1907-08;  and  E.  H.  Palmer.  Deaert  of  ike  Ex- 
odua,  vol.  ii..  ib.  1871.  Consult  further:  G.  Wniiams,  Tkt 
Holy  CUy,  i.  403-468.  487  sqq..  London.  1849;  E.  WiHeo. 
The  Negeb  or  "  SotUhCountry  "  ofSeripUire,  ib.  1883;  H.B. 
Tristram.  The  Land  of  lerad^  ib.  1805;  V.  Gu^rin.  Deaeri^ 
Hon  de  la  PaleeUne,  part  L«  JudSe,  vol.  iii.,  7  vols.,  Pwit, 
1868-80;  H.  C.  Trumbull,  Kadesh  Borneo,  New  Yoric 
1884;  F.  Buhl,  Geoffraphie  von  PalAaUna,  Freibuzs,  1896; 
Q.  A.  Smith,  Hietorioal  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  pp.278 
sqq..  London.  1897;  H.  Guthe.  PatOetina,  Bielefeld,  1907; 
DB,  iu.  505-500;  SB,  iii.  3374-80. 

NEGRO  EDUCATION  AND  EVANGELIZATION. 

I.  Education.  Laokof  Eaiiy  Idssioasiy 

Early  Status  (S  1).  Effort  (f  2). 

In  the  Northern  States  Efforts  for  Negio  Etsb- 

(S  2).  selisation  (|  3). 

In  the  South  (|  3).  Results  (i  4). 

Benevolent  Societies  (|  4).  2.  Statistics. 

Educational  Agencies  (}  5).  3.  Denominatioaal     Evsa* 

Results  (S  0).  celisation. 

II.  Evangelisation.  a.  Methodists. 

1.  General  History.  b.  Baptists. 
Religious    Condition     of 
Early  Slaves  (i  1). 

I.  Education:  Negro  slaves  imported  to  Ameriei 
were  kept  designedly  in  ignorance.  The  writtoi 
and  unwritten  law  of  the  land  was  that  Negroes 
should  receive  no  instruction.    In  the  North  this 

custom  gradually  was  given  up,  but 
X.  Early  with  the  cotton  gin  in  the  Sooth  it 
Status,      crystallized    into    law.    The    law  of 

Geoi^gia  (1829)  is  typical:  "If  any 
slave,  Negro  or  free  person  of  color,  or  any  white 
person  shall  teach  any  other  slave,  Negro  or  free 
person  of  color  to  read  or  write,  either  written  or 
printed  characters,  the  same  free  persoii  of  color 
or  slave  shall  be  punished  by  fine  and  whipping,  or 
fine  or  whipping,  at  the  discretion  of  the  ooiut;  and 
if  a  white  person  so  offend,  he,  she,  or  th^  ahall  be 
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punished  with  a  fine  not  exceeding  $500  and  im- 
prisonment in  the  common  jail  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court."  Such  laws  were  broken  by  individual 
l^anters  here  and  there  in  the  case  of  favorite  house- 
servants;  but  in  general  they  were  enforced.  In 
the  northern  states  few  actual  prohibitory  laws 
were  enacted,  but  in  Connecticut,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  and  elsewhere,  mob  violence  fre- 
quently aroee  against  Negro  schools,  and  in  Connec- 
ticut the  teaching  of  Negroes  was  r^tricted  in  1833. 
Notwithstanding  this  attitude  Negro  schools  early 
developed.  In  the  North  such  schools  fall  roughly 
under  five  different  periods:  (1)  1704  to  1774,  period 
of  the  pioneers;  (2)  1774  to  1820,  efforts  of  the  free 
Negroes;  (3)  1820  to  1835,  period  of  partial  public 
aid;  (4)  1835  to  1870,  period  of  separate  public 
schools;  (5)  1870  to  1890,  period  of  mixed  schools. 
In  the  first  period  fell  the  epoch-making  efforts 
and  far-seeing  sacrifice  of  Elias  Neau  in  New  York 
and  Anthony  Benezet  in  Philadelphia.  One  of  the 
first  Negro  schools  in  the  land,  if  not  the  first,  was 
that  established  in  New  York  by  E^as  Neau  in 
1704.  He  gathered  slaves  and  free 
2.  In  the  Negroes,  to  the  number  of  200,  in 
Northern  his  own  house  nightly,  and  kept  the 
Slates.  school  open  until  his  death  in  1722. 
So,  too,  Anthony  Benezet  and  the 
Quakers  of  Philadelphia  opened  a  Negro  school  in 
1700,  which  has  had  a  continuous  existence  until 
our  day.  After  the  revolution  the  free  Negroes 
were  quickened  to  exertions  in  many  directions, 
especially  in  founding  chiu^ches,  beneficial  societies, 
and  schoob.  In  Massachusetts  a  Negro  school  was 
formed  at  the  house  of  Prince  Hall,  in  1798,  and  the 
teacher  paid  by  the  Negroes.  In  1807  the  Negroes 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  led  by  Bell,  Franklin, 
and  Liverpool,  three  free  Negroes,  foimded  the  first 
Negro  school.  This  school,  supported  by  the  Ne- 
groes, lapsed  for  awhile,  but  was  revived  in  1818, 
and  many  other  schools  were  supported  simultane- 
ously. In  Ohio  the  Negroes  of  Cincinnati  opened 
a  school  of  their  own  about  1820,  and  in  New  York 
the  Negroes  rallied  to  the  support  of  the  Old  Neau 
school.  No  record  is  available  of  the  moneys  thus 
spent  by  Negroes  for  education,  but  at  a  later  period, 
1839,  it  is  instructive  to  know  that  the  Negroes  of 
Cincinnati  alone  were  paying  nearly  a  thousand 
dollars  a  year  ($889.03)  for  their  schools.  The 
energy  and  persistence  of  the  Negroes  led  to  benevo- 
lence and  partial  state  aid.  At  first  the  State  made 
no  efforts  to  educate  Negroes.  In  1800  the  Negroes 
of  Bostcm  tried  to  get  the  city  to  adopt  their  school, 
but  it  refused.  About  1806  the  city  was  induced 
to  grant  $200  a  year  to  the  school,  and  the  children 
paid  12i  cents  a  week  as  tuition.  It  was  claimed 
at  the  time  that  technically  the  public  schools  were 
opened  to  Negroes,  but  no  inducements  were  offered 
to  make  them  attend,  and  the  abstract  right  was 
rarely  tested.  In  1812  the  Negro  school  was 
adopted  by  the  city.  A  benevolent  society  con- 
ducted the  Negro  schools  in  New  York  until  1834, 
when  the  city  took  hold.  In  Ohio  the  Negroes 
were  excluded  from  white  schools  in  1828,  and 
practically  no  provision  was  made  for  them  save 
through  benevolence  until  1849.  The  attempt  to 
open  private  schoob  for  Negroes  was  frowned  upon 


as  in  the  Prudence  Crandall  case,  and  nearly  all 
higher  institutions,  except  Oberlin,  were  closed  to 
Negroes.  From  about  1835  on  it  became  general  for 
the  northern  states  to  support  wholly  a  separate 
system  of  Negro  schoob.  They  were  usually  poorer 
than  those  for  whites,  being  worse  taught,  worse 
equipped,  and  wretchedly  housed.  Beginning  with 
Massachusetts,  in  1855,  these  separate  schools  have 
been  abolished  in  nearly  all  northern  states. 

The  hbtory  of  schoob  for  Negroes  in  the  South 
falls  also  in  five  main  epochs:  (1)  the  ante-bellum 
schoob;  (2)  the  army  schoob;  (3)  the  schoob  of 
the  Freedmen's  Bureau;  (4)  the  missionary  schoob; 
and  (5)  the  public  schoob. 

Some  few  schools  for  Negroes  exbted  here  and 

there  in  the  South  before  the  war.    In  the  Dbtrict 

of  Columbia,   as  already  mentioned, 

3*  In  the  no  less  than  fifteen  different  schools 
South.  were  conducted  between  1800  and  1861, 
mainly  at  the  expense  of  the  colored 
people.  In  Maryland,  St.  Frances  Academy,  for 
colored  girb,  was  founded  by  the  Roman  CaUiolics 
in  1829.  In  North  Carolina  there  were  before  1835 
several  schoob  maintained  by  the  free  Negroes. 
They  had  usually  white  teachers.  After  1835  the 
few  clandestine  schoob  were  taught  by  Negroes. 
In  Charleston,  S.  C,  there  was  a  school  for  Negroes 
opened  in  1744,  which  lasted  some  ten  years.  It 
was  taught  by  a  Negro  and  was  for  free  Negroes 
only,  although  some  slaves  who  hired  their  time 
managed  to  send  their  children  there.  Free  Negroes 
in  Georgia  used  to  send  children  to  Charleston  for 
education.  They  returned  and  opened  clandestine 
schoob  in  Geoiigia.  In  Savannah  a  French  Negro, 
Julien  Froumontaine,  from  San  Domingo,  conducted 
a  free  Negro  school  openly  from  1819  to  1829,  and 
secretly  for  some  time  after.  Schoob  were  stopped 
nearly  everywhere  after  1830,  and  as  slavery  became 
more  and  more  a  commercial  venture  all  attempts 
at  Negro  education  were  given  up.  During  the  war 
the  first  complication  that  confronted  the  armies 
was  the  continual  arrival  of  fugitive  slaves  within 
the  Union  lines.  At  first  the  commands  were  rigid 
against  receiving  them.  "  Hereafter,"  \^Tote  Hal- 
leck  early  in  the  war,  "  no  slaves  should  he  allowed 
to  come  within  your  lines  at  all."  Other  generals, 
however,  thought  differently.  Some  argued  that 
confiscating  slaves  would  weaken  the  South,  others 
were  imbued  with  abolition  sentiment  for  right's 
sake.  Twice  attempts  were  made  to  free  the  slaves 
of  certain  localities  by  proclamation,  but  these  or- 
ders were  coimtermanded  by  the  president.  Still 
the  fugitives  poured  into  the  lines  and  gradually 
were  used  as  laborers  and  helpers.  Immediately 
teaching  began  and  schoob  sprang  up.  When  at 
last  the  emancipation  proclamation  was  issued  and 
Negro  soldiers  called  for,  it  was  necessary  to  pro- 
vide more  systematically  for  Negroes.  Various 
systems  and  experiments  grew  up  here  and  there. 
The  freedmen  were  massed  in  large  numbers  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  Va.,  Washington,  D.  C,  Beaufort, 
and  Port  Royal,  S.  C,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Vicksbui^g 
and  Corinth,  Miss.,  Columbus,  Ky.,  Cairo,  111.,  and 
elsewhere.  In  such  places  schools  immediately 
sprang  up  under  the  army  officers  and  chaplains. 
The  most  elaborate  Efystem,  perhaps,  was  that  under 
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General  Banks  in  Louisiana.  It  was  established  in 
1863  and  soon  had  a  regular  board  of  education, 
which  laid  and  collected  taxes  and  supported  even- 
tually nearly  100  schools  with  10,000  pupils,  under 
162  teachers.  At  Port  Royal,  S.  C,  were  gathered 
Edward  Lillie  Pierce's  "  ten  thousand  clients." 
Pierce  began  the  organization  of  relief  societies  in 
the  North  and  established  an  economic  system  with 
schools.  Eventually  they  passed  under  the  over- 
sight of  General  Rufus  Saxon,  who  sold  forfeited 
estates,  leased  plantations,  received  the  camp  fol- 
lowers of  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea,  and  en- 
couraged schools.  In  the  West,  General  Grant 
appointed  Colonel  John  Eaton,  afterward  IT^nited 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  to  be  superin- 
tendent of  freedmen  in  1862.  He  sought  to  con- 
solidate and  regulate  the  schools  already  established, 
and  succeeded  in  organizing  a  lai^  system.  The 
Freedmen 's  Bureau  was  especially  active  in  the 
establishment  of  schools  for  Negroes.  In  General 
Howard's  first  Freedmen 's  Bureau  report,  he  says: 
'*  Schools  were  taken  in  chaise  by  the  Bureau,  and 
in  some  States  carried  on  wholly  in  connection  with 
local  efforts — by  use  of  a  refugees'  and  freedmen 's 
fund  which  had  been  collected  from  various  sources. 
Teachers  came  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
assistant  commissioners,  and  protection  through 
the  department  commanders  was  given  to  all  en- 
gaged in  the  work." 

The  increase  of  Negro  education,  1866-1870,  is 
thus  reported  by  the  Freedmen 's  Bureau: 


Year 

Schools 

TeacheiB 

Pupila 

1866    

975 
1,839 
1.831 
2,118 
2,677 

1,405 
2.087 
2,295 
2.446 
3,300 

90,778 

1867    

111.442 

1868    

104,327 

1869    

114.522 

1870    

149,581 

JIXPENUITURKS  FOR  BCHOOLfl. 


Year 

Free<l- 

men'8 

Bureau 

Benevo- 
lent AfiMO- 
eiations 

The 
Freed- 
men 

Total 

1866. . . . 
1867.... 
1868.... 

1869 

1870.... 

$123,655.39 
531.345.48 
965.806.67 
924,182.16 
976.853.29 

$82,200.00 
65,087.01 
7(X).00().tKj 
365.(KK).0() 
360,0(K).00 

$18,500.00 
17,2(K).00 
360.000. 00 
190.000.  (K) 
200,000.00 

$224,359.39 

613.6:«.49 

2,025.896.67 

1,479.182.16 

1,536.853.29 

Total. 

$785,700.00 

$5,879,924.00 

The  chief  benevolent  society  was  the  American 
Missionary  Association,  and  next  in  importance 
came  the  various  Freedmen's  Union  Commissions, 

the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of  the 
4.  Benevolent  Methodist  ICpiscopal  Church,  the  Bap- 
Societies,     tist  Home  Mission  Society,  and  Board 

of  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Besides  these  the  Episcopalians,  Roman  Catholics, 
and  Friends  did  some  work.  The  American  Mis- 
sionary Association,  representing  the  Congrega- 
tional Church,  still  maintains  three  colleges  with  high 
schools  attached,  one  theological  school,  twenty-six 
high  and  industrial  schools,  and  seven  graded 
schools;   these  schools  have  about  450  instructors 


and  14,000  students.    The  work  of  Northern  Bap- 
tists among  Negroes  is  carried  on  by  the  American 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Society.    This  society  in 
the  last  forty  years  has  spent  about  $4,000,000  in 
educational  work,  and  is  spending  now  $140,000 
a  year  in  educational  and  mission  woric.    It  main- 
tains and  aids  thirty-two  schools,  of  which  thir- 
teen are  high  schools  and  eight  high  schools  with 
additional  college  departments.    In  these  schools 
there  were,  in  1907,  342  teachers  and  7,746  stu- 
dents; the  value  of  school  property  was  $1,576,450; 
the  students  pay  $42,000  a  year  in  tuition,  and 
Negro  churches  and  individuals  $27,000  a  year. 
The  work  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  N^^  edu- 
cation is  carried  on  through  the  Board  of  Missions 
for  Freedmen,  which  represents  work  begun  as  early 
as  1864.    The  church  property  used  and  owned  by 
the  board  is  worth  $670,000,  besides  $122,000  in- 
vested in  funds.    There  are  the  following  schools: 
one  college  preparatory  school,  five  girls'  schools, 
thirteen  boarding  schools,  and  ninety-five  graded 
schools;  in  all,  114  schools,  with  13,576  pupils.   The 
patrons  of  the  schools  paid  in  $72,000,  in  addition 
to  $72,229  contributed  by  the  board.    The  work  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  among  Negroes  is 
done  through  the  Freedmen's  Aid  and  Southern 
Educational  Society  (organized  August,  1866).   This 
society    had,    in    1904-05,    twenty -four    institu- 
tions; including  one  theological  school,  three  medi- 
cal schools,  ten  schools  with  college  and  preparatory 
departments,  and  eleven  academies,  with  409  teach- 
ers, 7,924  students,  and  property  valued  at  $1,352,- 
258.    Between  August,  1866,  and  June  30, 1905,  the 
society  had  expended  for  educational  work  in  the 
South,  chiefly  among  Negroes,  but  partially  among 
whites,  $7,800,000.    Students  pay  about  $90,000 
a  year  in  tuition  at  present;    200,000  pupils  have 
been  instructed,  of  whom  3,000  entered  the  ministry, 
12,000  have  become  teachers,  800  have  become  phy- 
sicians, pharmacists,  and  dentists.     Negro  churches 
also  support  schools:  the  African  Methodists  spend 
$70,000  a  year  on  twenty-five  schools  with  3,7(X) 
pupils,    and    have   $500,000  in    school    property. 
The  Colored  Methodists  have  five  schools,  and  the 
Zion  Methodists  nine;  the  latter  collect  $17,000  a 
year  for  their  schools  and  have  $134,950  in  school 
property.    The  Negro  Baptbts  have  107  schools, 
chiefly  small  graded  schools,  with  property  valued  at 
$737,377,  and  expenditures  in  1906  amounting  to 
$148,883.50.     They  have  16,664  students  enrolled. 

The  most  prominent  Negro  schools  are  five  col- 
leges, with  preparatory  and  other  departments: 
Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C;  Fisk  Uni- 
versity, Nashville,  Tenn.;  Atlanta  University,  At- 
lanta, Ga.;  Wilberforce  University,  Wilberforce,  O.; 
Virginia  Union  University,  Richmond, 

5.  Educa-  Va.    Eight  high  and  industrial  schools, 
tional       with    higher   work:    Talladega,   Ala.; 

Agencies.  Tuskegee,  Ala.;  Brick,  N.  C;  Lincoln, 
Pa.;  Straight,  La.;  Biddle,  N.  C; 
Hampton,  Va.;  Claflin,  S.  C.  Three  high  and  in- 
dustrial schools  for  girls:  Spellman,  Ga.;  Scotia, 
N.  C;  Hartshorn,  Va.  Four  professional  schools: 
Howard  University  (medicine,  law,  and  pharmacy). 
Gammon  (theology),  Meharry  (medicine  and  phar- 
macy), and  Shaw  (medicine  and  pharmacy).    Gam- 
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men,  Brick,  and  Meharry  are  well  endowed;  Tuake- 
gee,  HamptiOii,  Howard,  and  TaJladega  hiive  somo 
endowment.     The  rest  hitve  BiniUI  (iinda. 

Four  Bpecial  funds  for  Negro  education  have  been 
provided:  (I)  The  Peabody  fund  of  »2,000,000 
given  in  1867  and  1S60.  The  income  of  this  fund 
has  gone  principally  to  the  education  of  the  whites, 
but  a  amall  part  baa  provided  teachers,  institutes, 
and  Bchoob  for  Negroes.  (2)  The  John  F.  Slater 
fund  of  S1,000,000  given  in  1882.  The  income  of 
Ihia  fund  has  been  given  exclusively  to  Negro  schools 
and  more  especially  to  industrial  schools.  (3)  The 
Daniel  Hand  fund  of  $1,500,S!>1.25,  given  to  the 
American  Missionary  Association  in  1888  for  edu- 
rating  needy  Negro  studenta.  (-1)  The  Jeanes  fund, 
of  $1,000,000,  was  given  by  Miss  Anna  T.  Jeanes; 
the  income  goes  to  Negro  rural  education,  chiefly 
ludustrial. 

There  are  the  following  127  private  institutions 
for  Negroes,  including  certain  8tal«-aided  schools: 
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Besides  the  privale  schools  there  ia  in  the  South 
a  separate  Negro  public-school  system.  The  gov- 
ernments of  the  southern  states  which  survived  the 
war  made  few  attempts  to  efitablish  publie-echooi 
eystems,  particularly  so  far  as  Negroes  were  con- 
cerned. They  especially  feared  idle- 
6.  Results,  ness  and  social  revolution  on  the  part 
of  the  blacks,  and  sought  to  keep  them 
in  serfdom.  Alabama,  for  instance,  declared  "  stub- 
bom  or  refractory  servants  "  or  those  who  "  loiter 
away  their  time  "  to  be  vagrants,  who  could  be 
hired  out  at  compulsory  service  by  law,  while  all 
Negro  minora,  far  from  being  sent  to  school,  were  to 
be  "apprenticed,"  preferably  to  their  fathers' 
former  "  masters  and  mistresses."  The  enfran- 
chisement of  the  Negro  changed  this.  The  so-called 
"  carpet-bag  "  governments,  which  under  the  sway 
of  the  army  and  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  succeeded 
the  state  governments  at  war  time,  have  undoubt- 
edly many  sins  to  answer  for.  Supported  by  ig- 
norant and  unlettered  Negroes,  and  led  in  many 
-cases  by  unscrupulous  Northerners  and  Southerners, 
they  were  extravagant  and  often  ludicrous.  And 
yet,  as  Albion  Winegar  Tourgee  says:  "  they  insti- 
tuted a  public-schocd  system  in  a  region  where 
public  schoob  bad   been  unknown."    There  have 


been  enrolled    in  the  Negro  public  schools  i: 
Soutb  the  following  children: 
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In  1905-06,  55.27  per  cent  of  the  Negroes  five  to 
eighteen  years  of  age  were  enrolled  in  school,  and 
of  these  G0.j)8  per  cent  were  in  daily  attendance. 
There  were  129  public  high  schools  (53  of  these 
being  in  Texas  and  MisiMuri}  with  691  teachers  and 
45,037  students.  To  these  may  be  added  the  pri- 
vale and  stale  schools  (ut  sup.).  Of  these  students 
less  than  3,000  are  in  college  courses,  7<iG  were 
studying  theology.  I2.i  law,  070  medicine,  106  den- 
tistry, 98  pharmacy,  and  186  nurse  training.  These 
public  schools,  save  in  the  case  of  a  few  city  syslems, 
have  been  paid  for  by  the  Negro  population.  It 
baa  been  estimated  that  in  the  years  1870-99  the 
Negro  school  systems  of  the  former  slave  stales  did 
not  cost  the  white  taxpayers  a  cent,  except  possibly 
in  a  few  city  systems. 

Cost  or  Nhiq  schootn.  1 870~OS . .  tS0.(ieS.S71 .  IS 
EitiniBiedtntiO  dinwt  Uxoa  paid  by  Npgm™ 

1870-B9 f2S.000.000. 00 

Tndirpct  tuxes  Hntl  pio  rain  ahare  of  eaJow- 

meatB 45.(KW,000.00 

Approximate  total.  1870-99 170.000,000.00 

Of  the  cost  of  their  priv.ite  schools  also  the  Ne- 
groes Iwar  a  large  share.  The  cost  of  seventy-four 
leading  schools  for  the  tost  nine  years  has  been  a 
little  under  $12,000,000,  and  the  Negroes  paid  about 
45  per  cent  of  the  total  cost,  Richard  R.  Wright, 
Jr.,  concludes  "  tliat  it  is  probably  true  that  the 
Negroes  pay  possibly  a  larger  percentage  of  the  cost 
of  their  schools  than  any  other  group  of  poor  people 
in  America.  The  Negroes  have  paid  in  direct 
property  and  poll  taxes  more  than  845,000,000 
during  the  past  forty  years.  They  have  contributed 
at  least  115,000,000  to  education  through  their 
churches.  The  Negro  student  possibly  pays  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  runniug  expenses  of  the 
institutions  which  he  attends  than  any  other 
student  in  the  land  "  (Self  Help  t'n  Negro  Education. 
Cheyney,  Pa.,  1909). 

llie  result  of  this  education  on  the  illiteracy  of 
the  Negro  has  been  as  follows;  Negroes  ten  years  of 
age  and  over,  per  cent  of  illiteracy:  1870,  70.9 
per  cent;  1880,  70  per  cent;  18S0,  57.1  per  cent; 
1900,  44.5  per  cent.  At  present  probably  two- 
thirds  of  the  Negro  Americans  can  rend  and  write. 
Further  results  can  be  seen  in  the  occupations  of 
Negroes,  the  spread  of  organized  effort,  the  publi- 
cation of  books  and  newspapers,  and  the  appearance 
of  men  and  women  of  distinction, 

II.  Evangelization.  1.  Oeneral  History:  Negro 
slaves  arrived  in  America  with  that  strong  tendency 
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to  Nature  worship  and  that  belief  in  witchcraft 
common  to  all  primitive  peoples.  Some  had  more 
or  less  vague  ideas  of  a  supreme  being  and  higher 
religious  ideas,  while  a  few  were  Mohanmiedans, 
and  fewer  Christians.  Some  actual 
l.Beli^ousPi^^^  ^61^  transported  and  others 
Oondition   assumed  the  functions  of  priests,  and 

of  Barly     soon  a  form  of  African  religion   and 

Slaves,  witchcraft  appeared  in  the  West  In- 
dies, which  was  known  as  Obi,  or 
sorcery.  The  French  Creoles  called  it  Vaudois 
C  Waldensian  "),  because  of  the  witchcraft  charged 
against  the  followers  of  Peter  Waldo,  whence  comes 
the  dialect  term  Voodoo  or  Hoodoo.  While  in  its 
origins  the  system  was  imdoubtedly  African,  and 
part  of  some  more  or  less  well-defined  religious  sys- 
tem, it  often  degenerated  into  mere  imposture. 
There  were  probably  traces  of  blood  sacrifice  and 
worship  of  the  moon,  but  unf ortimately  information 
comes  not  from  serious  students  of  curious  human 
phenomena,  but  rather  from  persons  apparently 
unable  to  understand  why  a  transplanted  heathen 
should  cling  to  heathen  rites.  The  most  obvious  rea^ 
son  for  the  spread  of  witchcraft  and  persistence  of 
heathen  rites  among  Negro  slaves  was  the  fact  that 
at  first  no  effort  was  made  by  masters  to  offer  them 
anything  better,  due  to  the  wide-spread  idea  that  it 
was  contrary  to  law  to  hold  Christians  as  slaves,  an 
idea  which  had  become  well  established  by  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  This  did  not  involve  any 
wide-spread  abhorrence  of  forced  labor  from  serfs  or 
apprentices,  and  it  was  linked  with  the  idea  that  the 
enslavement  of  the  heathen  was  meritorious,  since 
it  punished  their  blasphemy  on  the  one  hand  and 
gave  them  a  chance  for  conversion  on  the  other. 
When,  therefore,  the  slave-trade  from  Africa  began 
it  met  only  feeble  opposition  here  and  there.  That 
opposition  was  in  nearly  all  cases  stilled  when  it 
was  stated  that  the  slave-trade  was  a  method  of 
converting  the  heathen  to  Christianitjt  The  cor- 
ollary that  the  conscience  of  Europe  immediately 
drew  was  that  after  conversion  the  Negro  slave  was 
to  become  in  all  essential  respects  like  other  serv- 
ants and  laborers,  bound  to  toil  under  general 
regulations,  but  personally  free  with  recognized 
rights  and  duties.  Most  colonists  believed  that  this 
was  not  only  actually  right,  but  according  to  Eng- 
lish law.  And  while  they  early  began  to  combat 
the  idea  they  continually  doubted  the  legality  of 
their  action  in  English  courts. 

It  was  not  until  1667  that  Virginia  attacked  the 

issue  squarely  and  declared  by  law:    "  Baptisme 

doth  not  alter  the  condition  of  the  per- 

2,  I^ack     son  as  to  his  bondage  or  freedom,  in 

of  Early     order  that  diverse  masters  freed  from 

MisBionary  this  doubt  may  more  carefully  endeavor 

Effort,     the     propagation     of     Christianity  '* 

(quoted  from  a  law  passed  in  Virginia 

in   1667;    cf.  Henningj^  Statutes,   vol.    ii.,   p.  260). 

Following  this  Virginia  took  three  further  steps  in 

1670,  1682,  and  1705.    First  she  declared  that  only 

slaves  imported  from  Christian  lands  should  be 

free.     Next  she  excepted  Negroes  and  mulattoes 

from  even  this  restriction  unless  they  were  bom  of 

Christians  and   were  Christians  when  taken  into 

slavery.    Finally  personal  Christianity  in  Africa  or 


actual  freedom  in  a  Christian  country  exempted  a 
Virginia  Negro  slave  from  lifelong  slavery.  This 
changing  attitude  of  Christiana  toward  Negroes  was 
reflected  in  John  Locke's  FundamerUal  CofutitutioM 
of  South  Carolina  (published  in  B.  R.  Carroll,  Hi»- 
tarical  Collections  of  South  Carolina,  vol.  iL,  New 
York,  1836),  one  article  of  which  read:  "  Since  char- 
ity obliges  us  to  wish  well  to  the  souls  of  all  men, 
and  religion  ought  to  alter  nothing  in  any  man's  civil 
estate  or  right,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  slaves  as  well  as 
others  to  enter  themselves  and  to  be  of  what  church 
and  profession  any  of  them  shall  think  best^  and 
thereof  be  as  fully  members  as  any  freeman.  But 
yet  no  slaves  shall  be  hereby  exempted  from  the 
civil  dominion  his  master  hath  over  him,  but  be  in 
all  things  in  the  same  state  and  oondition  he  was  in 
before."  So  much  did  this  please  the  CaroUnas  that 
it  was  one  of  the  few  articles  reenacted  in  the  con- 
stitution of  1688.  It  is  clear  from  these  citations 
that  in  the  seventeenth  century  not  only  was  there 
little  missionary  effort  to  convert  Negro  slaves,  but 
that  there  was,  on  the  contrary,  positive  refusal  to 
let  slaves  be  converted,  and  that  this  refusal  was 
one  incentive  to  explicit  statements  of  the  doctrine 
of  perpetual  slavery  for  Negroes.  The  French  Code 
Noir  of  1685  made  baptism  and  religious  instruction 
of  Negroes  obligatory.  There  was  no  such  legisla- 
tion in  English  colonies.  In  Massachusetts  John 
Elliot  and  Cotton  Mather  both  were  much  con- 
cerned that  ''  so  little  care  was  taken  of  their  [the 
Negroes']  precious  and  inmiortal  souls,''  which 
were  left  to  "  a  destroying  ignorance  merely  for  fear 
of  thereby  losing  the  benefit  of  their  vassalage." 
So  throughout  the  colonies  it  was  reported  in  1678 
that  masters,  "  out  of  covetousness,"  refuse  to  allow 
their  slaves  to  be  baptized;  and  in  1700  there  was 
an  earnest  plea  in  Massachusetts  for  religious  in- 
struction of  Negroes  since  it  was  **  notorious  "  that 
masters  discoiu'age  the  **  poor  creatures  "  from  bap- 
tism. In  1709  a  Carolina  clergyman  wrote  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  England  that  only  a  few  of  200  or  mors 
Negroes  in  his  community  were  taught  Christian- 
ity, and  they  were  not  allowed  to  be  baptised.  This 
state  of  affairs  led  to  further  laws,  and  the  instrue- 
tions  to  some  of  the  royal  governors  contain  a  clause 
ordering  them  to  "  find  out  the  best  means  to  facili- 
tate and  encourage  the  conversion  of  Negroes  and 
Indians  to  the  Christian  religion." 

In  1729  an  appeal  from  several  colonies  was  made 
to  England  on  the  subject  in  order  to  increase  the 
conversion    of   blacks.    The   crown   attorney  and 
solicitor-general  replied   that  baptism  in  no  way 
changed  the  slave's  status.     The  first  organised 
effort  to  convert  slaves  was  by  the  So- 
8.  Efforts  ciety  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Cos- 
for  Negro       ^  j^  Foreign  Parts,     In  1702  some 
tlon.        work  was  done  among  the  Negroes  « 
Carolina,  and  in  1704  a  Negro  school 
was  established  in  New  York,  imder  Elias  Neau,  a 
French  Protestant.     The  records  of  the  society 
abundantly  establish   the   fact   that  the   greate^ 
obstruction  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  Ne- 
groes was  in  the  masters  themselves.    From  1711 
to  1783  thousands  of  sermons  and  leaflets  advo- 
cating the  conversion  of  slaves  were  distributed  in 
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America.  In  1783-^,  soon  after  the  separation  of 
the  colonies  from  the  mother  country,  the  society's 
operations  ceased,  leaving  in  all  the  colonies  forty- 
three  missionaries,  two  of  whom  were  in  the  South- 
em  states,  one  in  North  Carolina  and  one  in  South 
Carolina.  The  Moravians  or  United  Brethren  were 
the  first  who  formally  attempted  the  establishment 
of  missions  exclusively  to  the  Negroes,  cooperating 
with  the  trustees  under  the  will  of  Dr.  Bray,  who 
left  fimds  for  converting  the  slaves  of  Carolina. 
Finally  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Presbyterians 
began  efforts  among  the  slaves  more  or  less  spas- 
modically. 

Thus  the  efforts  to  convert  Negroes  in  America 
fall  in  three  main  periods:  The  first  period  was  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century  after  it  was  decided  that 
baptism  did  not  free  slaves.  Results  were  meager, 
and  the  effort  spasmodic.  A  second  period  came 
between  the  Revolutionary  war  and  1820,  when  the 
**  Cotton  Kingdom  "  came  into  being.  More  was 
accomplished  in  this  period,  though  **  on  the  whole 
but  a  minority  of  the  Negroes,  and  that  a  small  one, 
attended  regularly  the  house  of  God;  and,  taking 
them  as  a  class,  their  religious  instruction  was  ex- 
tensively and  most  seriously  neglected.''  The  third 
period  followed  after  the  depression  of  the  thirties. 
This  depression  was  severe,  and  lasted  nearly  twenty 
years.  For  instance,  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  in  1833,  said  of  the 
slaves:  ''  There  are  over  two  millions  of  human 
beings  in  the  condition  of  heathen  and  some  of  them 
in  a  worse  condition.  They  may  justly  be  consid- 
ered the  heathen  of  this  coimtry,  and  will  bear  a 
comparison  with  heathen  in  any  country  in  the 
world." 

As  the  result  of  such  appeals  a  reaction  set  in 
about  1835,  and  the  Methodists  and  Baptists  espe- 
cially were  active  among  the  slaves.  By  1840  enough 
had  been  done  to  furnish  Negroes  with  their  own 
ministers  and  missionaries  and  to  es- 
tablish numbers  of  Negro  churches. 
A  minister  in  Mississippi  testified  that  he  had  charge 
of  the  Negroes  of  five  plantations  and  300  slaves; 
another  in  Georgia  visited  eighteen  plantations 
every  two  weeks.  "  The  owners  have  built  three 
good  churches  at  their  own  expense,  all  framed; 
290  members  have  been  added,  and  about  400  chil- 
dren are  instructed."  Another  traveling  minister 
declares,  in  1841,  that  in  many  places  like  Baltimore, 
Alexandria,  and  Charleston,  the  Negroes  had  large, 
spacious  chiu^ches.  This  religious  activity  among 
Negroes  brought  to  the  front  a  number  of  distin- 
guished Negro  preachers:  Nat  Turner  and  Denmark 
Vesey,  who  led  insurrections;  Richard  Allen,  who 
founded  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
(see  Methodistb,  IV.,  6);  Abraham  Jones,  the 
first  Negro  Protestant  Episcopal  rector;  Harry 
Hosier,  the  companion  of  Bishop  Asbury;  George 
Lisle,  the  West  Indian  missionary,  and  Lott  Carey, 
the  African  missionary.  To  these  may  be  added 
the  names  of  Lemuel  ECaynes,  who  pastored  white 
New  England  churches;  John  Chavis,  who  taught 
a  fashionable  white  school  in  North  Carolina; 
Henry  Evans,  a  black  missionary  to  whites  and 
Negroes;  James  Varick,  who  foimded  the  Zion 
Methodist  Church;  Jack  of  Virgima,  Ralph  Free- 


4.  Basults. 


man,  and    Lunsford   Lane, — thirteen    remarkable 
characters. 

The  gradual  increase  of  these  Negro  Christians, 
however,  brought  peculiar  problems.  Clei-gymen, 
despite  the  law,  were  reproached  for  taking  Negroes 
into  the  church  and  still  allowing  them  to  be  held 
as  slaves.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  easy  to 
know  how  to  deal  with  the  black  church-member 
after  he  was  admitted.  He  must  either  be  a  sub- 
ordinate member  of  a  white  church  or  a  member  of 
a  Negro  chiut;h  under  the  general  supervision  of 
whites.  As  the  efforts  of  missionaries  slowly  in- 
creased the  number  of  converts,  both  these  systems 
were  adopted.  But  the  black  congregations  here 
and  there  soon  aroused  suspicion  and  fear  of  the 
masters,  and  as  early  as  1715  North  Carolina  passed 
an  act  which  declared:  ''That  if  any  master  or 
owner  of  Negroes  or  slaves,  or  any  other  person  or 
persons  whatsoever  on  the  government,  shall  per- 
mit or  suffer  any  Negro  or  Negroes  to  build  on  their, 
or  either  of  their,  lands,  or  any  part  thereof,  any 
house  imder  pretense  of  a  meeting-house  upon  ac- 
count of  worship,  or  upon  any  pretense  whatsoever, 
and  shall  not  suppress  and  hinder  them,  he,  she,  or 
they  so  offending,  shall,  for  every  default,  forifeit 
and  pay  fifty  pounds,  one-half  toward  defraying 
the  contingent  charges  of  government,  the  other  to 
him  or  them  that  shall  sue  for  the  same."  This 
made  Negro  members  of  a  white  church  a  neces- 
sity in  this  colony,  and  there  was  the  same  tendency 
in  other  colonics.  It  gradually  became  true,  as 
Brackett  says,  that  '*  any  privileges  of  church  going 
which  slaves  might  enjoy  depended  much,  as  with 
children,  on  the  disposition  of  the  masters."  After 
the  Civil  War  the  Negroes  were  segregated  in  their 
own  churches  in  the  South  and  to  some  extent  in 
the  North. 

2.  Statistics.  [The  distribution  of  the  Negroes 
in  the  churches  as  given  in  the  appended  tables 
may  receive  some  illumination  and  interest  from 
the  following  facts.  The  first  church  in  the  United 
States  to  receive  Negroes  was  the  Anglican,  the 
baptism  of  a  Negro  child  taking  place  in  Virginia 
in  1624.  There  has  always  been  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  Negro  population  in  fellowship 
with  this  church  and  its  successor,  the  Protestant 
Episcopal.  The  ceremonial  of  the  service  is  grateful 
to  the  Negro  mind,  and  the  rolls  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  ministry  include  over  150  Negro  preachers 
since  the  first,  Alexander  Crummell,  was  ordained 
in  1839.  The  connection  with  the  Methodist  com- 
mimion  was  inevitable.  The  strongly  emotional 
element  in  the  Negro  mind  receives  the  appeal  of 
vigorous  Methodist  evangelism  with  special  favor. 
This  relationship  with  the  Methodist  bodies  began 
as  early  as  the  activity  of  Bishop  Thomas  Coke 
(q.v.),  whose  servant,  Harry  Hosier  (d.  1810),  was  a 
noted  colored  minister.  Almost  as  inevitable  was  the 
trend  of  the  Negro  toward  the  Baptist  denomination. 
Here  the  attractive  element  was  the  symbolism  of 
immersion.  The  explanation  given  above  for  the  at- 
traction to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  applies 
with  equal  force  to  the  Roman  Catholic  communion. 
The  next  denominations  in  point  of  strength,  Pres- 
byterians and  Congregationalists,  do  not  enlist  so 
strongly  the  mental  leanings  of  the  race.] 
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CX)LORED  CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  1890-1906. 


Dbmomxmation. 


All   denominations  oonBiating   in    whole   or  in  part  of 
colored  organixationa 

Denominations   consisting   wholly  of  colored  organisa 
tions 


Baptist  bodies: 

Baptists — National  Convention 

Colored  Primitive  Baptists  in  America  > 

United  American  Freewill  Baptists 

Church  of  God  and  Saints  of  Christ 

Churches  of  the  Living  Qod: 

Church  of  the  Living  God  (Christian  Workers  for  Friend- 
ship)  

Church  of  the  Living  God  (Apostolic  Church) 

Church  of  Christ  in  God 

Evangelistic  associations: 

Voluntary  Missionary  Society  of  America 

Free  Christian  Zion  Church  of  (Christ 

Methodist  bodies: 

Union  American  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

African  Union  Methodist  Protestant  Church 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church 

Congregational  Methodist 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Reformed  Zion  Union  Apostolic  Church 

Reformed  Methodist  Union  Episcopal  Church 

Evangelist  Missionary  Church 

Presbyterian  bodies: 

(Colored  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church 


Number  of 
COLORBD  Or- 
OANUATION8. 


1906 


36,770 


31,393 


18,534 

797 

251 

48 


44 

15 
9 

8 
15 

77 
6,647 

69 
2,204 


Denominations  consisting  in  part  of  colored  organisa- 
tions  


Adventist  bodies: 

Advent  C^hristian  C!hurch 

Seventh-day  Adventist  Denomination 

Baptist  bodies: 

Baptists — Northern  Convention 

Baptists — Southern  Convention 

Free  Baptists 

Primitive  Baptists  * 

Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit  Predestinarian  Baptists 

(Thrieitians  (Christian  Connection) 

Churches  of  God  in  North  Ameri(»,  General  Eldership  of  the 

O>nf^gationalists 

Disciples  or  Christians: 

Disciples  of  Christ 

Churches  of  Christ 

Independent  churches 

Lutheran  bodies: 

United  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in 
the  South 

General  (Council  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Qiurch  in 
North  America. 

Evantcelical  Lutheran  Synodical  Conference  of  America. . . 
Methodist  bodies: 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Methodist  Protestant  Church 

Wesleyan  Methodist  (Connection  of  America. 

Independent  Methodists 

Moravian  bodies: 

Moravian  CJhurch  (Unitas  Fratrum) 

Presbyterian  bodies: 

Presbyt«rian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  .... 

Cumberland  Presbyterian  (%urch 

Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 

Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  South 

Synod  of  the  Reformed   Presbyterian  Church  of  North 

America 

Protestant  Episcopal  CJhurch 

Refr)rmed  bodies: 

Reformed  Church  in  America. 

Reformed  Episcopal  Church 

Roman  Catholic  Church 

United  Brethren  bodies: 

Church  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ 


2.381 
45 
58 


196 


5,377 


2 
29 

108 


197 

4 


92 

15 

156 

129 
41 
12 


1 
6 

3,750 
64 
22 


417 

1 

44 

1 


1890 


23,462 


19,158 


12,533 
323 


42 
2,481 

40 

1,704 

9 

1,759 

32 


11 
224 

4.304 


406 
7 
5 


15 
63 


85 


277 


2.984 
54 


233 
45 


198 

2 
38 
36 

10 


1 
49 


Number  of  Ck>M- 

MUNICANTR   OR   MEM- 
BERS Reported. 


1906 


3,685,097 


3.207,307 


37 
31 


2.261.607 

35,076 

14,489 

1,823 


2,676 
752 

425 
1,835 

4,347 
494,777 

5,592 
184,542 

i72.996 
3.059 
4.397 


18,066 


477,790 


72 
562 

32,639 

i6,*876 
102 


7,545 

329 

11.960 

9,705 

1.528 

490 


15 
224 

308,551 
2.612 
1,258 


851 

27,799 

50 

1.183 

18 


19.098 

59 

2,252 

38,235 

277 


1890 


2,673,977 


2,321,313 


1,348,989 
18,162 


2,279 
452,725 

3.415 

349.788 

319 

129.383 

2.346 


951 
12.956 

352.664 


35.221 
651 
271 


265 
4,989 


6,908 
[  18,578 


94 


211 

246.249 
3,183 


222 


14,961 
'  i,"668 


76 
2,977 


Value  of  Church 
Property  Reported. 


1906 


656,636,159 


44,673,049 


24,437,272 

296.539 

79,278 

6,000 


23,175 

25,700 

9,700 

2.400 
5,975 

170.150 

11.303.489 

183.697 

4.833.207 


3.017.849 
37.875 
36,965 


203.778 


11.963.110 


3.800 
6.474 

1.561.326 


186,130 
2,300 


69,505 

5,500 

459.497 

170,265 

14.950 

2,750 


5.000 
10,000 

6,104,379 
62,651 
21,000 


8,000 

762.387 

1.000 

32,850 

200 


1,723 
14,517 


1,773,279 


1890 


$26,626,448 


20,525,141 


28.287 
678.480 

8.100 


9.038.549 
135.427 


187,600 

6.468.280 

54,440 

2.714.128 

525 

1.713.366 

15.000 


2.000 
195.826 

6.101.307 


1,087,518 

3.875 

13.300 


930 
23.500 


240.125 
176.795 


1.750 


13,400 

3.630.093 
35,44") 


4,675 


391.650 
'  22,266 


1.500 
192,750 


18,401 
237,400 


I  The  organisations  shown  for  this  denomination  in  1890  were  returned  at  that  census  aa  belonging  to  the  Primitive  Bap- 
tist denomination. 

*  The  colored  organizations  returned  for  this  denomination  in  1890  are  included  in  the  present  report  as  bdonging  to 
the  Colored  Primitive  Baptists  in  America. 
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COLORED  CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS  BY  STATES   AND  TERRITORIES,   1906. 
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U^^B^KS. 

Vai.o«  o 

T Chdbcm 

DBBT  OK 

b^t'^ 

«T*T»   OB   T.a«TO.T. 

ulioni 
porling. 

ported. 

Number 
of  Orimni- 

3i^ 

of  Or«»ni- 

Ofltrfjt 

Reportsd. 

ConliDentnl  Unilnl  8tsta , . . 

30,770 

30.5n3 

3,8Sf.,0B7 

34,000 

150,030.159 

0.003 

t5.005.B06 

1.020 

i,oai 

134,711 

001 

8.303.902 

658 

1.686,576 

1 

{ 

aa 

1 

3,000 

1 

J 

asa 

16.SM 

1 
J 

IS 

30,4S3 
33^15 

380 
14.448 

2,3«o!790 
1,280.335 

1 

145 
3.584 

624 

2.797 
2.HS3 

14.94e 
283.707 
394, 140 

692 

'M 

4|eos 

an 

310.832 

2:a5i!o4z 

3502.030 

,ss 

3,300.223 
5.I2B.207 
i:ft3S:3S8 
6.824,220 

74 

76 

1,182 

DistHct  of  Colombi* 

^rginiiL..... 

3^:elo 

Ve:X;"v;:'":';---'"------- 

^t.-^ 

1 

J 

43 
11 

Oil 

11 

3.235 

IS 

fi0,074 

11 

10 

eos 

1.040.148 
l-flBoillB 

132 
203 

bSb;::;;;;;:;;:;::;::;;: 

r^'t^^. 

220,805 

18,341 

2.S0 
18,237 

171273 
1,834,056 

2 

17,322 

3,900 
19,863:5(1 

4.036 

1,007 
187B 
a,734 

2  loss 

'■fd 

3,M7 

IS 

IS! 

eie 

3.03n 

iss.e  s 

8.484 

a;474 

3,741 
2.833 

1.846.638 

|S,g 

217961242 

■as 

3.100.101 
804,H42 

1 

640 
01 

AlBbunk.. 

a 

H 

13S 

6 

11,660 

4 

26 

i 

SOS 

24 

10,000 

1 

03 

^ 

4.M4 

1 

SO 

57,000 

418:287 

S4 

44,209 

1  Oklahomk  uid  Indian  Twiitary  oombined. 


8,  I>eiiaiiilnBtiaiiAl  EvanirallBAtloii ;  Evangeliia- 
lion  of  Neftroes  through  the  various  sects  may  be 
Ri't  forth  tis  foUowB: 

a.  Ksthodlata:  The  history  of  the  Negro  in  the 
Methodist  Epiacopal  Church  ia  of  far-reaching  in- 
terest in  any  study  of  the  relation  of  the  white  and 
black  races  in  the  United  States,  This  is  the  one 
church  with  a  centralized  episcopal  government 
which  has  a  large  membership,  and  the  efforts  to 
adjust  the  races  in  this  organization  throw  light  on 
the  problem  in  the  whole  country. 

There  were  in  1790,  11,082  Negro 


this  church;  in  1890,  246,249  Negro  membem,  and 
in  1906,  327,000,  The  color  question  in  the  church 
cropped  out  very  early.  In  1800  colored  deacons 
were  allowed;  in  1844  the  church  split  on  the  sla- 
very question  and  many  Negro  congregations  in 
border  states  were  left  without  pastors.  They  asked 
for  colored  mimst«r8  and  conferences,  and  the 
colored  ministerB  were  authorized  and  a  colored 
annual  conference  was  established  in  1852.  In  1856 
and  1866  two  Negro  bishops  were  sent  to  Africa. 
In  1864  colored  annual  conferences  were  recognized 
and  Kused  to  full  powers,  and  Negro  bishops  sat  as 
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delegates  in  the  general  conference  of  1868.  From 
1872  to  the  present  there  has  been  an  un- 
granted  demand  for  a  Negro  bishop,  but  Negro 
general  officers  have  been  elected  and  a  tLdrd 
Negro  bishop  to  Africa.  From  this  church  there 
have  been  two  secessions  on  account  of  color  dis- 
crimination. 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (see  Meth- 
odists, IV.,  6) :  Certain  Negroes  seceded  from  the 
Methodist  Church  in  Philadelphia  in  1787  and 
eventually  formed  the  church  which  has  grown  as 
follows: 


1787 
1818 
1822 
1826 
1836 
1846 
1856 
1866 
1876 
1886 
1888 
1890 
1906 


Membeni 


42 

6.778 

9.888 

7,937 

7.594 

16.190 

19.914 

73.000 

206,331 

403,550 

452.782 

452.725 

494.777 


MinisteiB 


2 

7 

15 

17 

27 

67 

165 

265 

1.418 

2.857 

3.569 

3.809 

6.000  (?) 


It  had  in  1903,  nine  and  a  half  million  dollars' 
worth  of  property  and  thirteen  bishops.  It  raises 
$1,000,000  a  year. 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church  (see 
Methodists,  IV.,  7) :  A  second  secession  from  the 
Methodists  took  place  in  New  York  in  1796.  The 
growth  of  the  Zion  Methodists  has  been  as  foUow^s: 


1821 
1864 
1890 
1896 
1900 
1906 


Ministers 


375 


2.473 
2.602 


Membera 


1.500 
13.340 
349.788 
409.441 
551.591 
184.542 


The  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (see 
Methodists,  IV.,  8):  This  church,  consisting  of 
Negro  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  set  aside  in  1866,  has  grown  as  follows: 


1866 
1872 
1896 
1906 


Ministers 


635 
1.400 
2.000 


Members 


80.000 

67.8S9 

129.383 

172.996 


Its  property  was  reported  in  1906  as  $1,715,566. 

b.  BaptistB  (see  Baptists,  II.,  3,  §  10):  Most  of 
the  early  colored  Baptist  churches  were  identified 
with  white  churches,  and  in  churches  of  mixed 
membership  the  whites  were  often  in  the  minority. 
In  the  mixed  churches  of  this  period,  the  colored 
members  had  no  voice  in  affairs  except  in  the  recep- 
tion and  discipline  of  members  of  their  own  race. 
After  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  the  Negro  Bap- 
tists of  the  Southern  States  very  generally  separated 
from  the  white  churches,  and  organized  churches 


and  associations  of  their  own.    Their  growth  is 
shown  thus: 


Ministera 

Churches 

Memberi 

1850    

1885    

'  4,590 

8.637 

10.119 

14.861 

16,080 

9.697" 
12,856 
13.138 
15.654 
16.440 
19.582 

150.000 
l,071,9Cl* 

1890    

1.367,iri 

1894    

1,604.310 

1901    

1,975,53s 

1902    

2.038.427 

1906    

2,311,172 

Between  181X)  and  1906  the  value  of  property  in- 
creased from  $9,173,176  to  $24,733,811. 

The  growth  of  the  other  denominations  can  be 
seen  in  the  tables  given  above.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lics, whose  efforts  were  checked  a  while  by  the  racial 
question,  have  been  making  especial  effort  in  the 
last  two  decades  and  have  doubled  their  member- 
ship in  sixteen  years.  The  Episcopalians  show  a 
large  increase  due  to  recently  renewed  efforts,  while 
the  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists  have 
grown  more  slowly.  W.  E.  B.  DuBois. 

Bibuoorapht:  Vera  Sieg,  The  Negro  Problem.  A  Btbiioff- 
raphy,  Madiflon,  Wis.,  1909;  C.  C.  Jones,  RHigunu  Inetrue- 
tian  of  the  Negroes  of  the  United  States,  Savannah,  1842;  I. 
G.  Penn  and  J.  W.  E.  Bowcn,  The  United  Negro,  Atlanta, 
1903;  Atlanta  UnivereUy  Publicationa,  Nos.  6,  8.  12,  At- 
lanta, 1902  sqq.;  W.  B.  Parks,  Posaibilitiea  of  the  Negro, 
Atlanta,  1904;  M.  A.  Ames,  From  a  New  England  Woman* a 
Diary  in  Dixie  in  1866,  Springfield.  Mass.,  1906;  H.  P. 
Eastman,  The  Negro,  hie  Origin,  History  and  Destiny, 
Boston,  1906;  J.  H.  .Jackson,  tfisf.  of  Edutaiion  from  the 
Greeks  to  the  Present  Time,  2d  ed.,  Colorado,  1906;  S.  X. 
Vass,  The  Progress  of  the  Negro  Race,  Raleiffh,  N.  C,  19CS; 
R.  E.  Dennett,  At  the  Back  of  the  Black  Man's  Mind, 
Now  York,  1907;  J.  A.  Price,  The  Negro:  Poet,  Present 
and  Future,  Washington,  1907;  B.  T.  Washini^ton  and 
W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois,  Negro  in  the  South,  Philadelphia,  1907; 
J.  Dowd,  The  Negro  Races.  A  sociological  Study,  voL  i.. 
New  York,  1907;  A.  H.  Stone,  Studies  in  the  American 
Race  Problem,  ib.  1908;  B.  T.  Washington,  The  Siory  of 
the  Negro;  the  Rise  of  the  Race  from  Slavery,  2  vols. ,  ib^ 
1909;  W.  Archer,  Through  A  fro- America,  An  Bnglisk 
Reading  of  the  Race  Problem,  London,  1910. 

NEHEMIAH. 

His  Lineage  (§1). 

His  Commission  and  Its  Purpose  (|  2). 
External  and  Intemad  Opposition  ({  3). 
His  Achievements  and  Character  (§  4). 

Post-exilic  Jewish  patriot  and  governor.  Ac- 
cording to  Neh.  viii.  9,  xii.  26,  he  bore  the  titles  of 
tirahatha  and  pehah  (governor),  the  first  of  which  is 
probably  a  Persian  title  given  to  royal  commission- 
ers, and  the  second  is  in  origin  Babylonian.  The 
inference  of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  translators  from 
the  title  tirshatha  and  from  Neh.  x.  9  that  Hacaliah 
and  his  son  were  priests  is  unfoimded,  the  words 
"  these  were  the  priests  "  (verse  8)  not  referring  to 
the  opening  verse,  and  quite  opp>osed  to  such  an 
office  is  the  passage  Neh.  vi.  11.  More 
I.  His       probable  is  the  very  early  and  persist- 

Lineage.  ent  tradition  that  Nehemiah  was  of  the 
family  of  David.  This  is  supported  by 
the  fact  that  he  calls  Jerusalem  *'  the  place  of  my 
fathers'  sepulchers  "  (ii.  3,  5)  and  agrees  with  the 
known  liking  of  Persian  kings  to  have  about  them 
the  descendants  of  royal  families  (Dan.  i.  3).  Ac- 
cordant also  with  this  supposition  is  the  confession 
in  i.  6-7. 
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It  was  in  the  month  Chisleu  of  the  twentieth  year 
of  Artaxerxes  I.  Longimanus  (445  B.C.)  that 
Nehemiah  first  heard  directly  from  Jerusalem  of  the 
pitiful  condition  at  the  capital,  of  the  breaches  in  the 
wall,  and  the  burning  of  the  gates.  The  sadness  in- 
duced by  these  tidings  manifested  itself  in  his  coim- 
tenance  and  came  to  the  notice  of  the  king  as  he 
exercised  his  office  of  cupbearer.  The  latter  asked 
for  an  explanation,  which  brought  to  the  king's  ear 
the  cause  of  Nehemiah 's  sorrow,  and  gave  to  the  latter 
opportunity  to  ask  to  be  sent  home  with  the  com- 
mission to  build  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Nch.  ii.  5). 
That  the  mission  was  an  extraordinary  one  is  shown 
by  the  appointment  of  a  definite  time  for  his  re- 
turn (ii.  6),  and  the  circumstances  of  his  return  to 
the  king  twelve  years  later  imply  that  during  that 
time  the  king  appointed  him  to  the  permanent  office 
of  governor.  Furnished  with  a  letter  of  safe-con- 
duct to  the  governors  of  the  region  beyond  the 
Euphrates  and  with  orders  to  take  from 
2.  His  the  king's  forest  the  necessary  mate- 
Commission  rials  for  repair  of  the  gates  and  walls, 
and  its      and  provided  ^dth  orders  that  an  offi- 

Purpose.  cial  residence  be  furnished  him,  and 
also  with  an  official  escort,  he  arrived 
at  Jerusalem  (Neh.  ii.  7-12).  After  three  days'  res- 
idence, he  made  a  visit  by  night  to  the  wall  and 
gates  of  the  city  and  observed  the  conditions.  He 
then  made  an  appeal  to  the  national  pride  of  the 
Jews  and  succeeded  in  stirring  them  up  to  the  work 
of  reconstruction,  showing  them  the  authority  which 
be  had  from  the  king  to  accomplish  the  work.  The 
zeal,  cleverness,  and  energy  of  the  man  are  suffi- 
ciently revealed  by  the  accoimt  of  the  work  and  by 
the  shortness  of  the  time  in  which  Jerusalem  became 
again  a  fortified  city.  The  work  of  construction 
w^as  done  by  the  community  imder  the  leadership 
of  the  principal  people,  associations,  and  gilds  within 
fifty-two  days.  The  result  was  intense  disappoint- 
ment to  the  enemies  of  the  Jews  (Neh.  vi.  15),  and 
great  thankfulness  on  the  part  of  Nehemiah  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  plan  and  for  the  triumph 
over  hindrances  both  external  and  internal. 

Nehemiah  was  aware  from  the  first  that  the  ac- 
compGshment  of  his  purpose  would  go  contrary  to 
the  political  plans  of  the  enemies  of  his  people. 
These  at  first  charged  the  Jews  with  harboring  re- 
bellious intentions  (ii.  20),  went  on  to  the  use  of 
insult  and  mockery  (iv.  1-3),  and  finally  prepared 
for  actual  hostilities,  a  plan  foiled  by  the  military 
readiness  and  foresightedness  of  Nehemiah.    They 
went  on  to  treacherous  attempts  to  lure  Nehemiah 
outside  the  walls  that  they  might  seize  him,  and  at- 
tempted to  compromise  him  by  inducing  him  to  in- 
vade as  for  personal  security  the  tem- 
3.  Extenial  pie  area  (vi.  2  sqq.,  10).     Especially 
and        noteworthy  among  the  active  enemies 

Intenial  were  three  men,  Sanballat,  Tobiah,  and 
Oppositkm.  Geshem.  Geshem  doubtless  had  at 
heart  the  interests  of  the  settlers  in  the 
south  and  southwest  of  Judea;  Tobiah  was  related 
to  some  of  the  first  families  of  the  land  and  had 
a  strong  following  among  them;  while  Sanballat 
(called  "the  Horonite,"  ii.  10,  19)  enjoyed  the 
authority  and  prestige  of  the  position  of  priest  at 
Samaria,  a  position  which  possibly  was  a  conse- 


quence of  the  event  narrated  in  II  Kings  xvii.  28. 
The  internal  hindrances  Nehemiah  had  to  combat 
were  despondency  arising  from  the  nature  of  the 
work,  the  rumors  of  attacks  in  force  by  the  neigh- 
boring people  (iv.  10,  12),  and  the  hard  economic 
conditions  of  the  country  (v.  1-8) .  The  first  obstacle 
was  overcome  by  Nehemiah's  encouragement  and 
leadership  and  example,  the  last  by  inducing  the  vol- 
untary release  by  creditors  of  the  conditions  which 
made  life  so  hard  for  the  poor.  Besides  the  fore- 
going hindrances  is  to  be  mentioned  the  fact  that 
while  part  of  the  people  were  tractable,  another  part 
wished  to  maintain  their  relations  with  the  foes 
on  the  outside,  and  assisted  in  the  canyicig  out  of 
plots  against  the  leader  (vi.  9-14,  17-19),  even  to 
the  procuring  of  false  prophecy. 

When  the  honor  of  the  city  was  restored  by  the 
completion  of  the  walls,  Nehemiah  turned  to  the 
maintenance  of  that  position.  The  city  was  half 
depopulated,  and  that  condition  had  to  be  altered, 
but  in  accordance  with  legal  and  moral  rights.  To 
that  end  a  search  of  the  records  and  a  census  were 
ordered  (vii.  4-5).  The  latter  process  was  a  lengthy 
one,  and  it  is  possible  that  to  carry  this  through 
Nehemiah  sought  the  office  of  governor.  The  former 
was  accomplished  by  the  casting  of  lots  and  the 
bringing  of  one  out  of  ten  to  dwell  in 
4.  His  the  city  (xi.  1-2),  the  "  princes  of  the 
Achieve-  people "  taking  up  their  residence 
ments  and  there.  The  narrative  of  events  is  some- 
Character,  what  confused  under  the  editing  which 
the  memoirs  of  Nehemiah  have  imder- 
gone.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  great  feast  de- 
tailed in  chaps,  viii.-x.  took  place  in  the  year  444 
B.C.,  while  the  consecration  of  the  wall  fell  in  the 
year  430  B.C.,  after  the  return  of  the  governor  from 
the  king.  Other  accomplishments  were  the  purify- 
ing of  the  temple  by  the  exclusion  of  those  unlaw- 
fully domiciled  therein  (xiii.  4-9,  28),  provision  was 
made  for  the  orderly  conduct  and  maintenance  of  the 
public  service,  and  enforcement  of  the  law  against 
intermarriage  with  the  heathen  (xiii.  10,  23).  The 
accomplishments  of  Nehemiah  which  are  worthy  of 
note  then  are  the  awakening  of  the  sense  of  na- 
tional honor  and  of  regard  for  the  law,  and  the  re- 
establishment  of  Jerusalem  as  the  capital  of  the 
country  and  the  rallying-point  of  the  conununity. 
While  Ezra  brought  together  the  Jewish  conmiu- 
nities  of  the  diaspora  and  the  homeland  under  the 
dominion  of  the  law,  Nehemiah  brought  about  **  the 
national-political  organization  as  the  amphictyony 
of  the  holy  state."  His  character  appears  as  that  of 
a  man  with  a  lively  sense  of  honor  and  distinction. 
He  was  true  to  his  family,  to  the  God  of  Israel,  and 
to  his  duty  to  his  people.  He  used  his  high  rank, 
his  official  position,  and  his  powers  in  the  service  he 
had  imdertaken,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  pre- 
serve the  glory  of  God  and  to  further  the  welfare 
of  his  nation.  He  permitted  no  opposition  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  this  service,  and  employed  his  own 
means  ^ith  great  liberality.  His  first  concern  was 
to  keep  a  good  conscience  toward  God,  and  the 
memoirs  which  he  left  are  a  testimony  to  the  hon- 
esty of  his  purposes  and  the  diligence  and  discretion 
with  which  he  carried  them  out.  II  Mace.  ii.  13 
attributes  to  Nehemiah  also  the  creation  of  a  libraiy 
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&nd  collection  of  historical  iirchivca  and  sacreJ 
books,  and  by  tradition  the  fommtion  of  the  third 
part  of  the  canon  in  practically  traced  to  him. 

(A.  Klostermann.) 
BlBUmRAPirT:  Canault,  bniiln  ttae  literature  urnipr  Ein* 
iHD  Nkheuuii.  BaoKn  or,  P.  RioHler,  in  UMLrhr  Zril- 
K*rift,  I  (1«W),  Z32-a»fl.  li  (1901).  15-27;  DB,  iii.  5(17- 
610:  £R.  ill.  3;iSO-37:  JE.  ii.  lUM-Sll;  Vicounnli,  nVr- 
tiBtmairt,  xxvui.  ISeS-TS. 

HEIL,  CHARLES:  Church  of  England;  b.  in 
London  May  U,  1841.  He  praduated  from  Trinity 
Hall,  C-imbridge  (B.A.,  186:2;  M.A.,  IS06);  he  wna 
ordained  deacon  1865,  and  priest  1866;  became 
curate  of  Bnulford  Abbas,  near  Shcrbome,  Doreet, 
1865;  vicar  of  St.  Paul's,  Bcthnal  Green,  1866;  in- 
cumbent of  St.  Matthiaa,  Poplnr,  London,  1875; 
and  vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  Stamford  Brook,  London, 
ism.  He  waa  called  to  the  bar  (Inner  Temple)  in 
1864;  and  has  been  joint  editor  of  the  Clergyman's 
Magazine,  London,  1876  sqq.  He  ia  the  author  of 
the  volume  on  Romans,  in  the  Eipotitor'i  Com- 
mentary (London,  1877);  the  volumes  on  Genesis, 
the  Ciospels,  and  Acta,  in  the  Tearher'a  CaieehUing 
Bible  (18!)3-!I4);  The  Fallacy  of  Sacramenial  Con- 
frgtion;  DiseourMs  Dcliirred  at  St.  Matthia*,  Pop- 
lar {IS'JG);  and  contributed  the  volume  on  the  Paul- 
ine epistles  to  The  Biblical  Elaevialor  (1896).  He 
edited  John  Todd's  Imlei  Rerum  (London,  1881); 
with  H.  D.  M.  Spence  anil  J,  S.  ExcU  he  edited 
Thirty  Thoimtntl  Thoughln  l[l8S;i]  sqq.);  and,  with 
C.  H.  H.  Wright,  A  Prokatant  Dictionary  (liKM). 

nELLES,  SAHITEL  SOBIESKI:  Methodist  edu- 
cator; b.  at  Mount  Pleasant,  near  Brantford, 
Canada,  Oct.  17,  182.T;  d.  at  CobourR,  Canada,  Oct. 
17,  1887.  He  received  his  education  at  Lewiston 
Academy,  N.  Y.,  GeneMco  Weslcyan  Seminary, 
N.  Y.,  Vicloria  College,  Cobourg,  Canada,  and  Wes- 
leyan  Univcraity,  Conn.  (B..\.,  1846);  after  teach- 
ing for  a  year  he  entered  the  ministry,  seri'ing  as 
pastor  at  Port  Hope,  Toronto,  and  at  London,  Can- 
ada; in  18.">0  lie  became  preaidcnt  of  Victoria  Col- 
Icf^,  and  held  the  position  till  his  death.  Sec  Metii- 
OD181S,  IV.,  10,  i  3. 

ITELSOn,  CLEVELAUD  EUTLOCH:  Prolestjint 
Episcopal  bishop  of  Georgia;  b.  at  Greenwood,  near 
Cobhara  Station,  Va.,  May  23,  1832.  He  was 
educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Annapolis,  Md. 
{B.A.,  1872)  and  attended  lectures  at  the  Beriiclcy 
Divinity  School,  Middletown,  Conn.,  from  which, 
however,  he  was  not  graduated.  He  waa  ordered 
deacon  in  1876  and  ordained  priest  in  the  following 
year,  after  which  he  waa  rector  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist's, Germantown,  Pa.,  from  1S76  to  1882,  and  of 
the  Church  of  the  Nativity,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
from  1882  to  1802,  when  he  was  co:isecrated  bishop 
of  Georgia. 
Blm.IonR*PHv;   W.  S,  Perry,  Thu  EpiKOpak  in  Amirica,  p. 

337,  New  York,  ISOS. 

HELSOB,  DAVID:  Presbj-lerian;  b.  near  Jones- 
borough,  Tenn.,  Sept.  24,  1793;  d.  at  Oakland,  III., 
Oct.  17,  1844.  He  was  graduated  at  Washington 
College,  Virginia,  in  1810.  He  practised  medicine, 
imbibed  infidel  opinions,  but  vas  converted,  and 
licensed  Ifl  preach  in  1825.  After  five  years'  service 
in  Teoneaaee  and  Kentucky,  be  established  Marion 


College  in  Missouri,  and  was  its  first  president, 
holding  the  position  for  Bin  years;  but  his  aboli- 
tionist vieu'B  at  hist  forced  his  departure,  and  in 
1836  he  opened  at  Oakland,  III.,  a  training-school, 
particularly  for  missionaries.  He  wrote  Cauae  anJ 
Cure  of  Infiildily  (New  York,  1836),  often  reprint«d 
and  edited,  while  it  exists  in  translation  in  French, 
German,  and  Spanish. 

HELSOn,  HEHRY  ADDISOIf:  Presbyterian;  b. 
at  Amhcrat,  Mass.,  Oct.  31,  1820;  d.  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  Dec.  31,  1900.  He  was  educated  at  Hamilton 
College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.  (A.B.,  1840),  after  which  he 
taught  at  Eaton,  N.  Y.,  and  Homer,  N.  V.,  until 
1843,  when  he  entered  Auburn  Theological  Serai- 
nary,  from  which  he  waa  gnuluated  in  1846.  Ue 
waa  then  pastor  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Auburn,  N.  Y.  (1846-56),  and  at  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (1850-68),  professor  of 
systematic  and  pastoral  thenlo^  at  Lane  Theologi- 
cal Scniinary,  Cinciiuiati  (1868-74),  ptastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.  (1874- 
ISS.'i),  and  acting  p.'istor  at  Independence,  Ho. 
{1885-86).  From  1886  until  his  retirement  from 
active  life  in  1S'J7  he  was  editor  of  The  Church  at 
Home  and  Abroad  (Philadelphia).  He  wus  a  member 
of  the  joint  eommittce  of  thirty  appointed  by  the 
general  usscmbhea  of  the  northern  and  aouthem 
branches  of  his  denomination  in  1866  to  cffivt  their 
reunion,  and  in  theology  "  accepted  the  sUmdardl 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  but  would  much  prefer 
a  fair  statement  of  the  consensus  in  doctrine  of  all 
the  churches  which  acknowledge  coi^h  other  ai 
evangelicals,  eliminating  all  the  dogmas  which  dis- 
tinguiah  them  from  each  other."  His  works  in- 
clude: SrMnij  Jesua  {Philadelphia,  1869);  Sin  and 
Salvation  (New  York,  1881);  and  Home  Whiaptri 
(Philadelphia,  1885). 

HELSOH,  RICHARD  HEITHY:  Protestant  Epi»- 
copal  bishop  coadjutor  of  Albany,  N.  Y.;  h.  in 
New  York  City  Nov.  10,  1859.  He  was  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.  (A.B.,  18801, 
the  University  of  Leipsic  (1880-81),  and  Berkeley 
Divinity  School,  Middletown,  Ojna.,  from  which 
fae  was  graduated  in  1883.  After  being  curate  of 
St.  John's,  Stamford,  Conn.  (1883-84),  he  wa* 
rector  successivciv  of  Grace  Church,  Waterville, 
N.  Y.  {1884-87),*  Christ  Church,  Norwich,  Conn. 
(1887-97),  and  St.  Peter's,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (1897- 
1904).  In  1904  he  was  consecrated  bishop  coad- 
jutor of  Albany,  N.  Y. 

HEHESIDS,  ne-mi'si-DB,  OF  EHESA:  Bishop  of 
Emeaa  in  Phenicia  in  the  fourth  century.  Of  hi* 
life  nothing  whatsoever  is  known,  nor  vtaa  his  work. 
generally  known  as  "  On  the  Nature  of  Man  "  (ed. 
I.  Casaubon,  Antwerp,  1565;  ed.  J.  Fell,  Olford, 
1671;  best  ed.  by  Matthai,  Halle,  1802;  with  col- 
lected prefaces  also  in  MPG,  x\.;  Eng.  transl.  by 
G.  Wither,  London,  1636),  mentioned  before  Ma.-d- 
mus  Confessor  in  the  seventh  century.  The  date  6( 
the  work  rests  entirely  on  internal  evidence,  as  in 
its  polemics  against  Apollinarius  and  EunomiuSi 
and  in  its  evident  allusions  to  Antiochene  Chria- 
toloffy.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  alluaion  to 
controverBice  later  than  the  fourth  century,  such  as 
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Kulychianistn  nnd  Neatorianisni,  or  to  the  dyophy- 
aitic  problem.  The  work  is  a  Doteworthy  endeavor 
to  make  a  Christian  philosophical  compend  of  aii~ 
thropolDgjr.  Paul  and  Moses  are  equated  with 
JUcoaoder  and  Ariatotle,  and  tlie  infiuence  of  Gaien 
id  also  marked-  The  highest  proof  of  divine  provi- 
dence and  of  the  exalted  destiny  of  man  is  based 
OR  the  incamatioo;  lofiy  praise  ia  accorded  the 
unity  and  harmony  of  the  entire  creation,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  redemption  is  robbed  of  its  value 
as  a  historical  fact.  The  book  shows  how  strong 
and  complete  was  the  blending  of  Christianity  and 
Sellenism  in  the  fourth  century.  It  was  much 
used  and  highly  esteemed  until  the  Renaissance, 
and  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Alfanus  in  the 
eleventh  century  (ed.  HolsJnger,  PragTie,  1887) 
And  in  the  twelfth  century  by  Burgundio  of  Piaa 
(ed.  Burkhardt,  Meidlinger,  1891-96),  as  weU  as 
by  the  Humanists  Kono  and  Valla.  An  Italian 
veraioQ  appeared  in  1509  and  an  Old  Armenian 
Inuislalion  was  also  made.  (R.  ScHuin.) 

BiBUDOBAFBi:  H.  Eviuigelii!«,  iVmiMiiM  wkl  (riiK  OufUm, 
Bciiin.  ISS2:  Bcoder,  UTUrrnchimg  Ober  Nenmu*.  Hfi- 
dclherclSWi:  B.  Domuuki,  OuPiiicAela^dn  iViTnui'us, 
■a  Bnirtgf  lur  GrmJiMlt  dri  MiUftoUrri.  vol.  iii,,  Mdiuter. 
1900;   Oillier,  AuUart  «nrt>.  vi.  283-285;   DCB.  iv.  10. 

REKHIDS:  The  traditional  author  of  the  Hii- 
toria  Briionum,  a  work  which  purports  to  be  a,  his- 
loiy  of  Britain  to  the  Saxon  conquest.  It  has  httle 
Iiiatorical  value  and  tJiere  is  much  dispute  concern- 
ing its  origin.  It  has  been  ascribed  to  Gildas,  lo  an 
Irish  bishop  of  the  ninth  century  known  as  Mark 
the  Heimit,  and  to  an  anonymous  writer.  The 
later  investigators  believe  it  to  be  a  compilation  of 
various  dates,  in  which  Nennius  may  have  taken 
part.  If  so,  be  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  close  of  the 
eighth  or  first  half  of  the  ninth  century  and  was 
probably  a  monk  of  Wales.  But  information  con- 
coming  him  is  late  and  doubtful  and  the  work  itself 
offcn  little  that  is  conclusiuc.  The  best  edition  is 
by  T.  Mommsen  in  Cknmiai  minora,  iii.  (MGH, 
Auet.ant,,  xiii.  1898),  Eng.  transl.  by  J.  A.  Giles 
(London,  1S41,  and  in  Bohn's  ArUiquarian  Li- 
brary). 

Bnu(KK4FBT;  C.  W.  Srholl.  Dt  mjenufus  Brbonim 
Settimmipu  HiOirnm  /oniibui.  Beriin.  1851;  W.  F,  Skooe, 
Tkr  Four  Anrirtil  Sixuld  d/  Wala.  i.  37-41.  Edinburgh, 
IMA;  .4.  de  1a  Bordcrie,  &tvda  hittaritpta  brttonnev 
ChtMoria  Br<lonwn  aUrihuiii  i  .Vmniui.  Furia,  1883;  H. 
ZimmfT.  .VfiiruiH  Tindifaiiu.  BcrUn.  1803;  idem,  in  XA, 
xii  (ISM).  436-M3;  the  preface  to  Mumnuen'B  edition, 
ut.m\ip.:R.Tb\itBeyima.\aZrilitAri/l/OrdnUclitTliHjIiigir, 
xiTiii  (1X95).  tW-l  13;  F.  Lot.  in  I^  Jfayfli  jtet.  viii  (1)W5). 
177-ltM,  ix  (iSM).  2S-3S;   DA'S,  xl.  217-231. 

ITEOPHYTES  (HOVICES):  A  term  appUed  in 
the  early  Church  to  newly  baptised  Christians 
(I  "nni.  iii.  G).  It  was  used  especially  during  the 
■'  week  of  the  neophytes,"  during  which  the  newly 
baptised  wore  the  white  baptismal  garments;  it 
designated  also  the  younger  members  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  where  a  regular  annual  season  for 
baptism  was  observed  the  memlwrs  baptiied  dur- 
ing the  la»t  year  seemed  to  have  been  termed  neo- 
phytes. The  "^Kwtolic  rule"  (I  Tim,  iii.  6)  that 
no  neophyte  could  be  a  bishop  is  frequently  re- 
peated, and  in  the  second  Nicene  canon  of  325  this 
prohibition  is  made  to  include  the  priestly  office. 
The  rule  was  frequently  vioUted,  or  at  least  con- 


sidered capable  of  suspension,  so  that  laymen  were 

repeatedly  chosen  bishops,  and  Ambrose  (q.v.)  and 

Synesius  {<i.v,)  were  not  even  baptized  when  elected 

to  the  episcopate.     In  the  EJist  the  rule  was  milder, 

Justinian  enacting  that  a  layman  should  he  in  orders 

at  least  three  months   before   being   nuide   bishop 

(.VoiwHtE,  cxxiii.  I).  (H.  AcQBLJ,s.) 

HEOPLATOniSH. 

I.  ChnnKter  ond  Origin. 

II.  The  SyBtem  of  PioUnua. 

Dootrioe  of  Iho  "  One  "  (|  1). 
TbB  Worid^u!  (i  21. 
RdiKioa  ami  Etbica  ({  3). 
HI.  Further  Development  of  NeoplatoaiBm. 
Porphyry  ({  I). 
JunblicbuB  and  Otheis  (t  2). 
Tbo  Atheoiui  gchool  (1  3). 

L  Character  and  Origin:  Ncoplatonism  is  the 
last  development  of  Greek  philosophy,  in  which 
the  mind  of  antiquity,  using  many  elements  of  the 
older  systems,  especially  the  Pl.itoiiic,  passed  be- 
yond the  realistic  tendencies  of  the  Stoics  and  Epi- 
cureans, dogmatically  conquered  skepticism,  and 
rose  to  a  height  of  mystic  speculation  which  waa 
influenced  partially  by  Oriental  and  Christian  ideas. 
This  speculation  was  directed  principally  upon  the 
Godhead  and  the  relation  to  it  of  nuinkind  and  the 
universe,  though  physics,  ethics,  and  logic  were  not 
wholly  neglected.  The  theosophic-mysticul  tend- 
ency which  is  apparent  in  Plato  ia  responsible  for 
a  desertion,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  path  of  sci- 
entific strictness  of  reasoning  followed  by  the  older 
Greek  philosophers.  In  the  hisloricnl  development 
the  Neoplatonista  follow  immediately  upon  the 
Neopythagoreans  and  the  Pythagorcaniaing  or 
eclectic  Platonists;  but  the  Ncophitonist  school  had 
much  more  that  was  original  and  independent  than 
the  school  which  preceded  it,  bringing  the  sum  total 
of  knowledge  into  a  new  philosophic  system.  As  a 
definite  school,  it  originated  in  Alexandria,  where 
the  mixture  of  nationalities  made  for  a  fusion  of 
earlier  philosophic  and  religions  tendencies.  Its 
tounder  was  Ammonius  Saccas  (q.v.},  who  had  been 
brought  up  a  Christian  and  had  then  returned  to 
Hellenism.  He  left  no  written  remains,  and  it  is 
thus  difficult  to  determine  his  exact  relation  to  his 
successors.  Among  his  pupils  were  Flotinus,  thu 
two  Origens  (the  Neoplatonist  and  the  Christian), 
and  Longinua  the  critic.  When  Neoplatonism  is 
mentioned  in  a  general  way,  it  connotes  mainly  the 
teaching  of  Plotinus  (b.  at  Lycopolis,  in  Upper 
Egypt,  204;  d.  at  Campania  270).  After  studying 
under  Ammonius  for  some  ten  years  he  accompa- 
nied the  Emperor  Gordian  in  his  campaign  against 
the  Persians,  in  order  to  leom  something  of  their 
philosophy.  In  244  he  went  to  Rome  and  W'on 
numerous  adherents  to  his  teocliiiig,  among  them 
the  Emperor  Gollienus  and  his  wife  Salonina.  He 
taught  here  till  about  268,  retiring  then  to  the 
country  estate  of  a  disciple  in  Campania.  He  did 
not  reduce  his  doctrine  to  writing  until  toward  the 
close  of  his  life,  and  then  did  not  publish  it,  leaving 
this  to  be  done  by  his  pupil  Porphyry,  who  ar- 
ranged the  fifty-four  treatises  of  the  master  in  six 
Ennendea,  placing  them  In  logical  order  from  the 
simplest  to  the  most  abstruse — although  he  also 
gives  their  ohronologioal  sequence.    They  were  first 
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printed  in  a  I^tin  translation  by  Marsilio  Ficino  at 
Florence  in  1492,  then  in  Greek  and  Latin  at  Basel, 
1580. 

IL  The  System  of  Plotinus:  Wliat  principally 
distinguishes  Plotinus  from  both  Plato  and  his  im- 
mediate predecessors  is  the  assumption  of  a  princi- 
ple higher  than  the  nous.  This  assump- 
X.  Doctrine  tion  proceeds  from  the  requirement  of 
of  the  unity  as  an  attribute  of  the  highest 
"  One,"  principle;  the  nauSf  as  at  once  subject 
and  object  of  perception,  nooun  and 
nooumenorif  is  twofold.  Therefore  something  higher 
must  be  sought,  which  is  absolute  unity,  the  One, 
identical  with  the  Godhead  and  wholly  transcend- 
ent— the  first  cause,  the  source  of  all  thinking  and 
being,  all  the  good  and  beautiful,  and  all  activity. 
The  utter  transcendence  of  (lod  being  thus  taught 
by  Plotinus  in  a  more  extreme  form  than  by  any 
of  his  predecessors,  he  admits  the  insolubility  by 
human  reason  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  metaphys- 
ical problems — how  becoming  arose  out  of  immuta- 
ble being  and  plurality  out  of  unity.  The  theory 
of  Emanation  (q.v.),  which  he  accepts,  docs  not 
answer  the  question;  but,  following  Plato,  he  sug- 
gests that  the  explanation  may  be  found  in  the 
goodness  or  benevolence  of  God.  All  other  beings 
produce  yet  others;  and  how  should  the  most  per- 
fect of  all  beings,  the  primal  goodness  and  the  high- 
est power,  remain  absorbed  in  itself  as  though  im- 
potent to  produce?  Tliis,  of  course,  is  rather  an 
anthropomorphic-ethical  than  a  metaphysical  ex- 
planation; an  attempt  to  supply  the  latter  is  found 
in  the  view  that  the  highest  being  is  over-full,  and, 
as  the  higher,  does  not  precisely  contain  the  lower 
in  itself  but  sdlows  it  to  flow  forth  from  its  super- 
abundant i)erfection.  This  doctrine  may  possibly 
show  oriental  influence;  but  the  idea  of  emanation 
occurs  in  the  Stoic  teaching,  and  still  more  in  Philo, 
though  in  neither  so  fully  developed  as  with  Plotinus. 
That  which  first  issues  from  the  One  is  the  noi*Sj 
which  is  conscious  of  being  a  product  and  image  of 
the  One  and  receives  from  its  relation 
2.  The  to  the  One  its  power  to  produce  other 
World-  existences.  It  is  not  mere  thought  but 
SouL  actual  being,  comprehending  all  things 
as  the  genus  comprehends  the  species. 
It  contains  the  ideas,  contrary  to  the  teaching  of 
Plato,  who  conceived  it  as  being  contained  in  one 
of  them,  that  of  good.  Another  difference  is  that 
whereas  Plato  as.serted  the  existence  of  ideas  only 
for  such  objects  as  had  a  common  concept  or  name, 
Plotinus  attributes  them  to  all  single  existences. 
From  the  nauft  proceeds  further  the  soul,  the  third 
principle.  As  the  highest  principle  has  neither 
thought  nor  consciousness,  so  the  n/)us,  which  is 
purely  contemplative,  has  no  reflective,  logical 
thought.  This  is  the  work  of  the  world-soul,  which 
is  the  link  between  the  intelligible  and  the  phe- 
nomenal world,  carrj'ing  on  the  process  of  emana- 
tion down  to  its  lowest  terms.  Matter  is  conceived 
by  Plotinus  not  exactly  as  an  emanation  from  the 
world-soul,  but  rather  (as  with  Plato)  in  the  guise 
of  a  receptive  or  passive  principle  in  contrast  to 
the  formative  or  active.  What  the  world-soul  sees 
in  the  nouSf  with  that  it  is  pervaded  and  that  it 
strives  to  reproduce.    The  content  of  the  soul  de- 


scends to  lower  stages.  This  content  is  compoaed 
of  the  ideas;  and  thus  in  the  image  of  the  noua  and 
soul  images  of  the  ideas  are  also  contained.  These 
are  the  logoi,  concepts,  whose  sum,  the  Logot  par 
excellence,  like  the  world-soul  itself,  is  an  emana- 
tion from  the  nous.  These  loffoi  are  the  essential 
factor  in  the  giving  of  form  to  matter,  which  is 
formed  in  an  organic,  not  a  mechanical,  manner. 
This  formative  process  presupposes  purpose,  but 
not  knowledge  or  deliberation — just  as  in  Heradi- 
tus  all  becoming  takes  place  on  rational  principles, 
yet  without  any  conscious  foresight.  If  everything, 
therefore,  is  formed  and  pervaded  by  rational 
powers,  the  world-soul  with  its  content  permeating 
all,  all  must  be  rational  or  reason.  Although  the 
logoi  are  lower  than  their  prototypes,  and  their  re- 
lations with  formless  matter  go  lower  still,  yet  Plo- 
tinus finds  in  the  world  of  phenomena  traces  of  the 
highest;  the  absolutely  Good  and  Beautiful  is  visi- 
ble even  in  the  world  of  sense.  The  spirit  of  Plato, 
as  expressed  in  the  close  of  the  Timcmt,  the  idea 
that  the  sensible  world  is  a  great  and  beautiful  and 
perfect  thing,  dominates  Plotinus  also,  so  that  in 
spite  of  matter  producing  evil,  he  is  far  from  re- 
garding this  world  as  evil  or  hateful,  representing 
rather  in  this  point  the  general  optimism  of  Greek 
philosophy  than  the  tendency  of  the  eariy  diristian 
writers  to  despise  the  visible  worid.  On  the  whole, 
in  his  explanation  of  the  existence  of  evil  in  the 
universe  and  his  justification  of  the  higher  powen 
in  respect  to  it,  he  follows  the  Stoics. 

From  the  world-soul  proceed  individual  soob^ 
but  they  are  not  parts  of  it.     Going   down  into 

bodies,  they  have  forgotten  the  higher, 

3.  Religion  the  divine,  from  which  they  came,  and 

and        have  believed  themselves  independent; 

Ethics,      thus  they  have  gone  continually  lower, 

and    stand   in    need  of   a    return  to 
the  better;    but  Plotinus  does  not  make  it  plain 
whether  this  can  be  executed  with  freedom  by  men. 
The  ethical  goal  is  sometimes  represented,  after 
Plato,  as  approximation  to  the  Godhead,  sometimes 
in  a  more  Aristotelian  fashion  as  operation  in  eon- 
formity  Tvith  the  nature  of  the  operator,  and  again, 
with  Heraclitus  and  the  Stoics,  as  obedience  to  rear 
son.    Among  the  virtues  Plotinus  distinguishes  fint 
the  *^  political  "  or  social,  which  are  the  four  com- 
monly accepted  by  the  Greeks — ^prudence,  cou^ 
age,  temperance,  and  justice;    but  these  can  not 
make  the  soul  like  God.    Above  them  are  the  poii- 
fying  virtues,  which  have  that  effect.    They  condst 
in  freeing  oneself  as  far  as  possible  from  the  body 
and  from  sin  by  an  avoidance  of  what  is  sensual, 
though  without  any  exaggerated  asoeticisoL    Mas, 
however,  is  not  to  be  satisfied  by  mere  freedom 
from  sin,  but  must  strive  actually  to  become  God. 
To  this  end  serve  the  deifying  virtues,  which  are 
the  reproduction  on  a  higher  plane  of  the  primary 
or  political  virtues.    Through  these  the  true  nature 
of  man  comes  to  its  fulfilment;  and  thus  his  beati- 
tude consists  in  the  maintenance  of  his  proper  atti- 
tude toward  himself,  undisturbed  by  external  hap- 
penings or  relations.     The  supreme  aim,  indeed, 
with  Plotinus  as  with  Philo,  lies  not  in  the  realm  of 
thought  (as  the  detailed  exposition  of  the  deifyii^ 
virtues  might  suggest),  but  in  ecstatic  elevation  to 
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the  hig^iest  good,  to  the  Godhead.  Logical  knowl- 
edge IS  only  a  preliminaiy  to  this,  which  consists  in 
immediate  knowledge  of  and  union  with  God.  To 
this  Plotinus  himself,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Porphyry,  attained  only  four  times  in  the  six  years 
that  the  disciple  was  with  him.  The  reason  why 
man  on  earth  can  not  remain  permanently  in  this 
state  is  that  he  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  turning 
wholly  away  from  the  earthly;  the  time  of  perma- 
nent union  will  come  when  he  is  no  longer  tormented 
by  any  restlessness  of  the  body.  On  the  immortal- 
ity of  the  soul  Plotinus  wrote  a  separate  treatise, 
in  which  he  follows  Plato  in  the  main,  especially 
emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  soul,  as  incorporeal 
and  incomposite,  is  incapable  of  dissolution.  A  re- 
union of  soul  and  body  in  the  higher  life  is  incon- 
ceivable to  him,  since  the  passage  into  this  higher 
life  is  conditioned  by  the  desertion  of  the  body, 
whose  nature  is  in  essential  opposition  to  that  of 
the  soul. 

UL  Furttier    Development    of    Neo-PIatonism: 
Among  the  disciples  of  Plotinus  the  most  important 

was  Porphyry  (q.v.;  b.  at  Batanea,  Sy- 
X.  Porphyiy.  ria,  233;  d.  in  Rome  c.  304),  the  head  of 

the  Syrian  school.  He  wrote  lives  of 
Plotinus  and  Pythagoras,  treatises  De  abstinentia  and 
De  €intro  nympharum,  a  letter  to  Marcella,  another 
De  diis  dcemonibus  ad  Anthonem,  a  brief  compendium 
of  the  doctrines  of  Plotinus  entitled  Aphormai  pros 
ia  no&a,  and  an  introduction  to  the  *'  Categories  " 
of  Aristotle,  besides  a  number  of  other  works 
not  now  extant.  The  work  last  named  is  of  consid- 
erable importance  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  as 
it  contains  the  germ  of  the  whole  controversy  be- 
tween realism  and  nominalism.  The  religious  char- 
acter of  Porphyry's  philosophy  is  shown  by  his 
placing  its  aim  in  the  "  saving  of  the  soul."  He 
mentions  four  kinds  of  virtues:  the  political,  which 
make  an  ordinary  good  man;  the  purifying,  which 
make  him  a  "  daemonic  "  man;  those  which  look 
up  to  the  nous,  their  cause,  constituting  the  rational 
activity  of  the  soul;  and  the  virtue  of  the  rums 
Itself,  the  paradigmatic.  Connected  with  the  puri- 
ficati<Hi  on  which  he  insists  so  strongly  is  the  strict 
asceticism  which  he  recommends,  including  ab- 
stinence from  meat  and  from  sexual  intercourse. 
He  asserts  that  he  has  reached  once,  but  only  once, 
and  that  when  he  was  sixty-eight,  the  height  of  his 
desire,  being  permitted  to  approach  and  to  be  imited 
with  the  most  high  God.  While  he  regarded  the 
natiooal  religions  as  justifiable,  making  no  distinc- 
tion between  those  of  the  Greeks  and  those  of  the 
barbarians,  he  opposed  strongly  the  complete  nov- 
elty of  Christianity  in  his  fifteen  books  "  Against 
the  ChiisUans,"  which  were  totally  destroyed  by 
Tlieodosius  U.  in  335.  This  work  is  an  indication 
that  the  Neoplatonists  felt  the  whole  Hellenic  as- 
tern and  their  own  position  to  be  threatened  by 
Cluistianity.  It  was  considered  of  so  much  impor- 
tance that  replies  were  published  by  Methodius  and 
Ekiaebius  of  Cssarea  among  others. 

Tlie  sober  character  of  Neoplatonism  was  lost  in 
the  scxuing  speculations  of  Jamiblichus  (b.  in  Coele- 
Syria  c.  283;  d.  at  Alexandria  c.  330).  In  his  belief 
in  ma^,  miracles,  and  theurgy,  or  the  art  of  com- 
peQiog  demons  and  other  supernatural  powers  to 
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produce  desired  results,  he  goes  beyond  all  meas- 
ure. His  miracle-seeking  followers  believed  him  a 
being  of  a  superior  order,  and  called 
2.  JambU-  him  "  the  Divine  "  or  "  Divinest." 
chus  and  Besides  his  principal  work,  the  Syna- 
Others.  gdgS  tOn  PythagareiOn  dogmcUlhi,  five 
others  are  extant,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant are  the  Vita  Pythagorica  and  the  AdhortaHo 
ad  phUosophiam,  The  treatise  De  mysteriiSf  said  to 
have  been  ascribed  to  him  by  Proclus,  is  certainly 
not  his,  but  probably  belongs  to  some  member  of 
his  school.  Jamblichus  attempted  to  justify  the 
whole  polytheistic  system,  and  added  a  still  more 
absolutely  primal  and  exalted  One  above  the  One 
of  Plotinus.  The  lower  powers  are  divided  into  a 
long  series  of  hierarchies,  described  with  a  Pythag- 
orean fondness  for  exact  numbers.  With  the  whole 
theurgic  system  is  connected  the  belief  that  images 
of  the  gods,  whether  fallen  from  heaven  or  made 
by  men,  partake  of  divinity  and  are  capable  of 
working  miracles.  The  surest  method  for  winning 
the  divine  protection  is  by  prayer,  which  the  gods 
can  hear  apart  from  any  tangible  medium.  The 
return  to  the  suprasensual  world  is  made  by  means 
of  the  virtues,  of  which  at  first  Jamblichus  adopted 
the  foiuiold  classification  of  Porphyry,  afterward 
adding  a  fifth  class,  the  priestly  or  simple  virtues 
(simple  as  referring  directly  to  the  One),  by  which 
the  soul  rises  to  mystic  union  with  the  Supreme. 
Among  the  disciples  of  Jamblichus  the  most  inde- 
pendent thinker  was  Theodorus  of  Asine.  Others 
of  the  Syrian  school  were  Dexippus,  iGdesius  of 
Cappadocia,  who  long  conducted  a  flourishing  school 
at  Pergamum,  Chiysanthius  of  Sardis,  and  Euna- 
pius,  known  by  his  biographies  of  philosophers  and 
sophists.  A  singular  combination  of  learning  and 
attractiveness  won  wide  renown  for  Hjrpatia  (q.v.). 
Her  disciple  and  admirer  Synesius  (q.v.)  showed  a 
great  deal  of  Neoplatonist  influence  in  his  writings. 
The  Athenian  school  was  later  in  time  than  the 
Syrian,  and  devoted  itself  rather  to  scientific  efforts, 
especially  the  exposition  of  Plato  and 
3.  The  Aristotle.  Its  first  leader  was  Plutarch 
Athenian  of  Athens,  head  of  the  school  there 
School  until  433,  who  seems  to  have  followed 
Plotinus  closely.  His  successor  was 
Syrianus  (untO  about  450),who  was  succeeded  in  his 
turn  by  Proclus  the  Lycian.  He  remained  the  head 
of  the  school  until  his  death  in  485.  His  principal 
works  are  his  commentaries  on  Plato  (especially  on 
the  TimcBus  and  the  Republic)  ^  the  Stoicheiosis  the- 
ologikBf  and  the  Peri  Us  kata  Plaiona  theologias. 
He  undoubtedly  deserves  the  second  place  in  im- 
portance among  the  Neoplatonists  for  breadth  of 
knowledge  and  dialectical  power  and  acuteness.  He 
attempted  like  the  later  scholastics  to  reduce  the 
entire  philosophical  tradition  to  a  complete  logical 
system.  He  regarded  the  Platonic  writings  in  the 
light  of  a  revelation,  but  paid  much  attention  also 
to  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  had  an  unbounded  rev- 
erence for  Jamblichus,  on  whom,  with  Plotinus,  he 
depends  for  a  large  part  of  his  system.  Of  less  im- 
portance are  his  successors  at  Athens,  Marinus, 
Zenodotus,  Isidore  of  Alexandria,  Hegias,  and 
Damascius.  In  529  the  teaching  of  philosophy  at 
Athens  was  suppressed  by  Justinian  and  the  prop- 
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erty  of  the  school  confiscated.  Two  years  later, 
Damascius,  with  Simplicius,  the  well-known  com- 
mentator on  Aristotle,  and  five  other  Neoplatonists, 
went  to  Persia  in  the  hope  of  finding  in  King  Chos- 
roes  a  friend  of  philosophy,  but  were  grievously  dis- 
appointed and  returned  to  Athens  in  533.  From 
this  time  on  the  efforts  of  those  who  were  interested 
in  such  matters  tended  more  and  more  to  limit 
themselves  to  the  exposition  of  earlier  philosophers, 
especially  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

The  final  dissolution  of  Neoplatonism  was  due 
partly  to  its  unbounded  recklessness  of  specula- 
tion and  partly  to  the  moral  and  religious  force  of 
Christianity,  which  borrowed  what  was  most  val- 
uable of  the  Neoplatonist  system  and  breathed  new 
life  into  it.  Augustine,  Dionysius  the  Areopagite, 
and  Scotus  Erigena  (qq.v.)  were  particularly  influ- 
enced by  it,  and  through  the  two  latter  both  the 
mystical  and  the  pantheistic  movements  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  received  much  of  their  direction.  Neo- 
platonism had  a  marked  revival  at  the  Renaissance, 
especially  through  Marsilius  Ficinus  and  Pico  della 
Mirandola  ((iq.v.);  and  through  Giordano  Bruno 
(q.v.)  in  particular  it  has  come  down  to  modem 
times  in  one  form  or  another,  being  discoverable 
by  an  acute  analysis  in  the  theories  of  Schelling, 
Fichtc,  Ilegel,  and  other  leading  nineteenth-cen- 
tury pliilosophcrs.  (M.  Heinze.) 

Bibuographt:  The  subject  is  treated  from  three  different 
stand poiate  in  three  kinds  of  works:  (1)  in  those  on  the 
history  of  philosophy  such  as:  B.  Erdmann,  Eng.  transl., 
London,  1893;  W.  Windclband.  Enff.  transls.  of  two 
works.  New  York,  1893,  London,  1900;  A.  Webor,  London. 
1806  (an  excellent  manual) ;  F.  Ueberweg,  ed.  M.  Heinse, 
vol.  ii.,  Bcriin,  1905;  (2)  in  the  works  on  the  church  his- 
tory of  the  period;  and  (3)  in  works  on  the  history  of 
dogma.  To  these  general  works  the  student  is  therefore 
referred.  For  special  treatment  of  the  subject  consult: 
C.  Bigg,  NeoplaUmism,  liondon.  1895;  T.  Whittakcr,  The 
Neo-PUitonuUti,  Cambridge,  1001;  C.  Elsee,  Neoplatonism 
in  Hdaiion  to  Christianity,  New  York,  1908;  K.  P.  Hasse, 
Von  Plotin  zu  Ooethe.  Die  Entwicklwng  des  neupUUoni- 
schcn  Einheitsgedankena  zur  WeUanschauung  der  Neuzeit, 
Lcipsic.  1909;  and  cf.  E.  Zeller,  History  of  Edeclicism, 
London, 1883. 

On  the  members  of  this  school,  for  Plotinns  consult: 
his  Opera,  ed.  A.  Kirchhoff,  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1856,  Eng. 
tmnsl.  of  select  works,  by  T.  Taylor,  London,  1794,  1834; 
of  his  De  ptdchritudine,  by  T.  Taylor,  ib.  1787;  Two  Books 
on  the  Essence  of  Soul,  and  One  on  the  Descent  of  Soul,  by 
T.  M.  Johnson,  Osceola,  Mo.,  1880;  Selections  from  the 
"  Enneads  "  in  Germ,  transl.  by  O.  Kic8cr,'2  vols.,  Jena, 
1905.  Consult:  J.  Simon,  Hid.  de  Vicole  d Alexandrie, 
2  vols.,  Paris,  1846;  A.  Daunas,  Plotin  et  sa  doctrine,  ib. 
1848;  C.  H.  Kirchner,  Die  Philosophie  des  Plotin,  Halle, 
1854;  A.  Kichter,  Neuplatonische  Studicn,  5  parts,  Halle, 
1864-67;  .M.  Heinze,  Die  Lehre  vom  Logos,  pp.  306-320, 
Leipsic,  1872;  H.  von  Kleint,  Plotinische  Stttdim,  Heidel- 
berg, 188<'i;  H.  F.  Mailer,  Dispositionen  zu  den  drei  ersten 
Enneaden  des  Plotin,  Bremen,  1883;  A.  I.Ang,  Lessons  on 
Literature,  pp.  92-101,  London,  18S9;  K.  S.  Guthrie,  The 
Philosophy  of  Phtinus,  Philadelphia,  1896;  O.  Gt)llwitser, 
Plotins  Lehre  von  der  WHlensfreiheit,  Kempten,  1900;  A. 
Drews,  Plotin  und  der  Untergano  der  antihen  Weltanschau- 
ung, Jena,  1907.  For  Porphyry:  his  Opera  tria,  ed .  A. 
Nauck,  Leipsic,  1860;  Opuscula,  ed.  Nauck,  ib.  1886;  Eng. 
transl.  of  his  select  works  by  T.  Taylor,  Ix>ndon,  1823,  of 
his  work  on  abstinence  by  S.  Hibberd,  ib.  1851,  and  of  his 
sentences  by  T.  Davidson,  in  Journal  of  Speculative  Phi- 
losophy, iii  (1860),  46-73;  N.  Bouillet,  Porphi/re:  son 
r6le  Jan.^  Vicole  nSoplatonicirnnc,  Paris,  1864;  M.  Haupt, 
Marci  Di^roni  tnta  Porphyriis,  Berlin,  1876;  A.  J.  Kleff- 
ner,  Pori>hurius  der  NcuplaUmiker  und  Christenfeind, 
Paderbom,  1896.  For  Jambliohus:  his  De  vitapythago- 
rica,  ed.  under  the  direction  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy, 
St.  Petersburg,  1884;    his  De  myateriis,  ed.    G.  Parthey, 


Berlin,  18A7,  Eng.  transl.  by  T.  Taylor,  Chiswick.  1821; 
his  Adhartatio  ad  philosot^iam,  Lat.  text  ed.  H.  PistoUi. 
Leipsic,  1888.  the  Gk.  text  ed.  the  same.  ib.  1894;  H. 
Dodwell,  De  fids  et  eetate  Jamblidiua,  in  hie  Bx^rdiaiianes 
.  .  ,  de  mkUe  Pylhagori,  London,  1704;  J.  Suaoon,  ut  sup., 
U.  187-265;  E.  Vaoberot,  Hist,  critique  de  rSooU  dAU^ 
andrie,  ii.  57-65,  126-146,  Paris,  1846;  G.  C.  A.  von 
Hariess,  Das  Buck  von  den  dovpH^chen  Myaterien,  Munich, 
1858;  A.  Wilden,  JanMichos  an  the  Mysteries,  in  The  Pk- 
tonist,  Aug.,  1885-July.  1887.  On  Ammonliis:  theilri»- 
totelis  vita,  ed.  in  Diogenis  Laertii  cfe  .  .  .  phiiosophonm 
vitia,  Gk.  and  Lat.,  Paris,  1850;  Froffmenta  eonservU  par 
Nemesiua,  ed.  M.  N.  Bouillet  in  Lea  Bmteades  de  PMiK, 
ib.  1857;  L.  J.  D^iaut,  Essai  histaruiue  svr  la  vie  at  li 
doctrins  d^Ammoniu*  Saceas,  Bmasela.  1836;  £.  E. 
Vacherot,  ut  sup.;  E.  Zeller.  in  Archiv  fUr  Gesckickta 
der  Philosophie,  vu  (1884).  295-312.  Omsult  abo  the 
convenient  oompend  Plotina  opera  omnia^  Porpkyrii  lihar 
ds  vita  PloHni  eum  Marsilii  Ficini  commentarHs  et  ejuS' 
dem  interpretaiione  castigata,  annotationem  in  unwn  Ubrum 
Plotini  et  in  Porphyrium  attitit  Damd  Wyttenback,  appam- 
tum  eriticum  disposuit,  indices  coneinnavit  O.  H.  Moaer, 
ad  /Idem  codicum  MSS.  et  in  nova  reeensionis  modttm  Grana 
LaHnaque  emendavit  indices  expUoU,  prolegomena  introdttD' 
tiones,  annotaiiones,  explicandis  re&us  ae  verbis  itemqut 
Nicephori  Nathanaelia  antithetictan  Adversus  PloUnuan  d 
Dialogum  Oraaci  seripUrris  anonymi  ineditum  de  anima 
adjeeit  F,  Creuzer,  3  vols.,  London,  1835. 

NEOSTADIENSIUM    ADMONITIO:      The    moit 
important  of  the  replies  evoked  by  the  Formula  of 
Concord.    The  brief  enforced  return  of  Heidelbeq; 
to  Lutheranism  under  the  Elector  Louis  (1576-83) 
obUged  the  Reformed  to  flee  to  Neustadt,  where 
they  found  themselves  obliged  to  defend  their  belief 
against  the  Lutheran  doctrines;  Unsinus  accordingly 
^Tote,  in  their  name,  the   AdnumiUo  (Neustadt, 
1581,  foimd  also  in  his  Opera,  vol.  ii.,  Heidelbeig; 
1612).    Its  twelve  chapters  contain  a  presentation 
of   the   Reformed   doctrines,   a  refutation  of  the 
principles  advanced  in   the  Formula  of  CoQCord, 
and  a  critique    of   the  Augsbuig  Ck>nfe8sion  uid 
Luther.    The  distinctive  Reformed  tenets  discuand 
are  Christology,  communion,  and  predestination. 
The  two  natures  of  Christ  are  declared  to  be  both 
imited  and  distinct,  the  personal  union  consisting 
**  in  the  subsistence  and  constitution  of  substance 
of  a  single  person."    Fellowship  with  Christ  in  the 
communion  is  regarded  as  given  only  through  faith, 
thus  excluding  all  idea  of  the  real  presence.  The 
treatment  of  predestination  is  chiefly  a  sharper  def- 
inition of  the  views  advanced  more  vaguely  and  in- 
correctly by  the  Lutherans.    The  Latin  edition  of 
the  Admonitio  was  soon  followed  by  one  in  German, 
and  the  work  naturally  called  forth  several  refuta- 
tions, especially  by  Selnecker,  Chemnitz,  and  Timo- 
thcus  Kirchner,  which  were  answered  in  the  Emm» 
recitatianum  Nicolai  Sdnecceri  (1582)  and  the  Ik- 
fensio   adnumitumis   Neostadiana   contra  apdogit 
Erfurtensis  aopkismaia   (1586).     Throughout  this 
period  Neustadt  was  the  Reformed  center,  and  the 
place  of  publication  of  a  number  of  the  writings  of 
the  theologians  of  Anhalt  and  Bremen. 

(E.  F.  Karl  MDlleb.) 

BiBUoaRAPHT:  A.  Schwdser,  Die  protestaniiscKen  Cestrd' 
dogmen,  i.  491  sqq.,  Zurich,  1854;  R.  Sudhoff,  (Henaimt 
und  Ursinus,  pp.  432  sqq.,  EUbeifeld,  1857;  H.  Heppa, 
Geschichte  des  deutschen  Proteatantismua,  iv.  277  aqq.,  lla^ 

burK.  1859. 

NEPOMUK.    See  John  of  Nepomuk. 

IVEPOS,    nt'pes:      Egyptian   bishop    before  the 
middle  of  the  third  century.    He  is  known  from  the 
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attack  by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  on  his  lost  "  Ref- 
utation of  the  Allegorists  "  in  the  second  book  of 
the  Peri  Epangdi&n.  From  this  it  is  clear  that  the 
chiliasts  in  Arsinoe  regarded  the  works  of  Nepos  as 
irrefragable  proof  of  the  future  reign  of  Christ  on 
earth  and  of  the  realistic  interpretation  of  the 
Apocalypse.  According  to  Gennadius  (De  ecde- 
aiasUcis  doffmaHbu8f  Iv.),  Nepos  held  that  after  the 
resurrection  of  the  righteous  there  would  be  through- 
out the  millenniiun  a  world  of  the  unconverted, 
which  would  war  upon  the  just  at  the  expiration  of 
the  thousand  years,  only  to  be  destroyed  by  God. 
Nepos  was  also  a  writer  of  hymns,  and  seems  to 
have  been  an  excellent  exegete.  His  position  rep- 
resented the  conflict  between  the  eschatology  of 
the  eariy  Church  and  the  spiritualizing  tendency  of 
Origen;  but  the  Nepotians  mentioned  by  Fulgen- 
tius  (MPG,  Ixv.  709)  were  at  most  mere  chiliasts, 
ha^ng  no  oiganic  affiliations  with  the  doctrines  of 

Nepos.  (N.  BONWETBCH.) 

Bibuogbapht:  Eusebius,  Hiai.  ecd.,  VII.,  xxiv.;  Tille- 
mont.  MhnoireB^  iv.  261  sqq.;  C.  W.  F.  Waloh,  HistorCe 
der  KeUertien,  ii.  152-167,  11  vols.,  Leipdc.  1762-85; 
DCB,  iv.  23:  CeOUer,  AuUwrt  aacrit,  ii.  404-405,  564-565. 

NERGAL,  ner'gol:  The  patron  deity  of  the 
Babylonian  city  Cutha,  forming  from  the  Assyrian 
period  a  political  triad  with  Marduk  of  Babylon 
and  Nebo  of  Bursippa.  Neigal,  who  appears  in  the 
Assyrian  lists  of  gods  as  Ne-uru-gal  (**  Lord  of  the 
Great  Dwelling/'  i.e.,  of  the  dead),  was  the  divinity 
of  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun,  then  of  war  and  the 
chase,  of  disease  (especially  fever)  and  pestilence, 
and  above  all  of  the  realm  of  the  dead,  of  which  his 
temple  (yet  undiscovered)  was  a  copy.  He  was 
identified  with  the  unlucky  planet  Saturn,  but  later 
was  confused  with  Mars  (cf.  the  MandsBan  names 
Nirig  and  Nargil,  "  Mars  ";  see  MANDiEANs).  As 
the  god  of  the  Rowing  sun  Nergal  was  represented 
as  a  lion,  a  symbol  of  the  sun  common  throughout 
eastern  Asia,  especially  as  during  the  dog-days  the 
sun  is  in  Leo.  Nergal  was  known  in  Qypnis,  Syria, 
and  Sidon,  the  latter  a  center  of  his  cult. 

The  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  cult  of  Nexgal  is 
mentioned  in  II  Kings  xvii.  30;  and  in  Isa.  xxxv. 
7  sharabh  (R.  V.,  "  Rowing  sand  ")  has  been  inter- 
preted as  an  allusion  to  Nergal,  especially  as  a  Baby- 
lonian list  of  gods  states  that  Nergal  was  called 
Sharrabu  among  the  Amorites.  Winckler  (AUorieri' 
tali^che  Forschungen,  i.  293,  Leipsic,  1893),  reading 
nergalim  for  nidhgaloth  (R.  V.,  **  army  with  ban- 
ners ")  in  Cant.  vi.  4,  10,  seeks  to  find  here  an  allu- 
sion to  Gemini,  which  was  sacred  to  Nergal.  The 
name  of  the  deity  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament  as 
a  component  of  the  Babylonian  Neigal-sharezer 
C*  Nergal  protect  the  king  ")  in  Jer.  xxxix.  3,  13. 
See  Babylonia,  IV.,  §  10,  VII.,  2,  §  8. 

(Alfred  Jekemias.) 

Bibuoorapat:  Oonsult,  bendes  tiie  pertinent  literature 
under  Babtx/>nia:  A.  Jeremias,  in  W.  H.  Roscher,  Atia- 
fuhriiehea  Lexikon  der  griechiachen  vnd  rUmiachen  Mjfthol- 
offit,  iii.  250-271,  Leipsic,  1895;  Schroder,  KAT,  pp.  412 
eqq.;  P.  D.  Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye,  Lehtbttch  der  Re- 
liowrugeachichU,  i.  303-305,  Tdbingen,  1905. 

NERI,  PHILIP,  SAINT,  AND  THE  ORATORIANS: 

The  founder  of  the  Roman  Catholic  order  of  Ora^ 
torians  and  his  followers.    The  founder  was  born 


at  Florence,  Italy,  July  22,  1515,  and  died  at  Rome 
May  26, 1595.    In  early  childhood  he  showed  marked 

evidence  of  piety,  and  in  1533  he  went 

Life  and     to  Rome,  where  he  studied  with  the 

Character   Augustinians,  at  the  same  time  prac- 

of  the       tising  works  of  asceticism,  mercy,  and 

Founder,    religious    instruction.      On    May    23, 

1551,  he  was  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood in  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  the  confraternities  and  other  or- 
ganizations evoked  by  the  revival  within  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  for  strengthening  it  and  for 
saving  the  half- heathen  populace  in  body  and  soul. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Confraternity  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  designed  primarily  for  the  care 
of  strangers  and  the  convalescent  poor.  St.  Philip 
gathered  old  and  young,  priests  and  laymen,  to 
meditations  held  each  evening,  which,  after  1556, 
crystallized  into  definite  form.  The  meditations 
were  held  in  the  evening  in  an  oratory,  where  prayer, 
readings  from  the  Bible,  the  Church  Fathers,  and 
histories  of  martyrs  alternated  with  catechizings  and 
hynms  set  to  music  more  popular  in  character  than 
the  Gregorian  chant.  No  address  was  allowed  to  ex- 
ceed half  an  hour  in  length,  and  all  rhetoric  and  casu- 
istry was  excluded.  From  his  apologetic  lectures 
delivered  here,  Baronius  formed  the  nucleus  of  his 
immortal  Annales  ecdesiastici,  and  from  the  music 
here  sung  the  *^  oratorio  "  had  its  rise.  The  house 
of  the  community  breathed  a  spirit  of  friendliness, 
jo3rfulness,  and  service,  and  several  times  a  week 
the  founder  and  his  friends  visited  the  hospitals  to 
tend  the  sick,  neglecting  no  menial  tasks  cither 
there  or  in  their  own  house.  St.  Philip  was  firmly 
convinced  that  a  joyous  demeanor  was  far  more 
suited  to  win  souls  to  Christian  virtue  than  a  mel- 
ancholy air.  His  apparent  light-heartedness  and 
sociability  brought  upon  him  the  suspicion  of  more 
puritanical  leaders  of  the  Roman  Catholic  move- 
ment for  reform,  and  he  was  accused  before  the 
cardinal  vicar  of  Rome  of  seeking  empty  honors 
and  striving  for  high-church  offices  under  cover  of 
his  conferences.  He  bore  with  patience  his  suspen- 
sion from  hearing  confession  and  from  preaching, 
and  the  charge  that  he  contemplated  establishing 
a  new  sect  was  abruptly  ended  by  the  sudden  death 
of  the  cardinal  vicar.  The  accusations  were  later 
renewed,  though  without  disturbing  his  somewhat 
whimsical  humor,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  sought 
to  rebuke  the  pharisaical  puritanism  which  held 
sway  in  Rome  at  the  period.  At  the  same  time,  he 
was  capable  of  severe  ascetic  sternness,  and  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  his  biographers  commonly 
ascribe  his  apparent  levity  to  his  humility  and  his 
determination  to  avoid  all  praise  of  men.  He  was 
'  thus  curiously  like  the  rigid  Pope  Sixtus  V.  (1585- 
1590),  whpc  invincible  humor  likewise  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  memory  of  the  Roman  people. 
Repeated  efforts  were  made  to  induce  St.  Philip 
to  accept  the  cardinal's  hat,  but  in  vain.  Such  was 
his  influence,  however,  that  when  Clement  VII. 
long  refused  to  release  Henry  IV.  of  France  from 
excommunication  after  his  submission  to  the  Church 
in  1593,  St.  Philip  bade  Baronius  deny  the  pope 
absolution  after  his  confession  imtil  he  should  grant 
it  to  Henry.     Baronius  obeyed  in  trembling,  but 
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the  desired  absolution  was  soon  given  to  the  king, 
thus  accomplishing  what  had  been  impossible  for 
the  entire  French  episcopate. 

The  Oratorians  were  confirmed  by  the  pope  in 
1575  and  again  in  1612.  All  members  were  equal, 
the  brethren  even  having  legislative  and  judicial 
power  over  the  superior.  Government  was  by  ma- 
jority vote,  and  the  members  of  the  community 
were  secular  priests,  bound  by  no  vows. 
The  Italian  retaining  their  own  property,  and  at 
Oratory,  liberty  to  withdraw  at  any  time.  They 
paid  a  certain  amount  monthly  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  house,  receiving  only  room- 
rent  free.  Nevertheless,  their  "  Institution  "  con- 
tained many  strict  rules,  such  as  a  triweekly  scour- 
ging in  memory  of  the  scourging  borne  by  Christ  for 
man  (see  Flagellation;  Flagellants);  and  the 
problems  and  cases  of  conscience  considered  at 
meals  were  designed  especially  for  confessors.  On 
the  other  hand,  St.  Philip  wished  his  followers  to 
restrict  themselves  to  prayer,  the  administration 
of  the  sacrament,  and  preaching.  He  permitted 
the  establishment  of  daughter  houses  unwillingly, 
but  such  institutions,  once  founded,  were  placed 
more  or  less  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  their  respec- 
tive bishops,  so  that  the  Oratorians  have  no  gen- 
eral, no  convention  of  delegates,  and  no  central 
organization.  The  oratories  of  Naples  and  Milan 
were  founded  by  Tarucci  in  1586,  almost  contem- 
porary with  those  at  San  Severino,  Fermo,  and 
Palermo,  and  these  were  quickly  followed  by  others. 
Some  years  before  his  death,  St.  Philip  resigned  his 
place  as  superior  to  Baronius,  though  imtil  his  death 
he  remained  active  as  a  confessor  and  in  pastoral 
care,  filled  with  the  deepest  humility  to  the  last. 
In  1622  he  was  canonized.  Among  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  order  which  he  founded  were  Ba- 
ronius and  Reynaldus  (d.  1671),  the  brothers  Thomas 
and  Francis  Bozius  (d.  1610  and  1635;  the  former 
the  first  to  declare  that  Luther  committed  suicide 
and  to  recount  the  terrible  deaths  of  GScolampadius, 
Butzer,  Calvin,  and  others  in  his  Z)e  siffnis  ecdesicBf 
Cologne,  1593),  Antonius  Gallonius  (d.  1615;  the 
author  of  the  De  sanctorum  martyrum  cmciatibua, 
Rome,  1594,  and  frequently),  Giovanni  Marciano, 
Andrea  Gallandi  (q. v. ;  the  editor  of  the  celebrated 
Bibliotfieca  veterum  patrum,  14  vols.,  Venice,  1765 
sqq.),  and  Cardinal  Capecelatro  (q.v.).  The  English 
Oratorians  established  in  1849  included  F.  W.  Faber 
(q.v.)  and  Cardinal  J.  H.  Newman  (q.v.). 

A  French  oratory  resembling  the  one  founded  by 
St.  Philip  was  established  at  Paris  in  1611  by  Pierre 
de  B^rulle,  who  was  bom  1575,  and  died  at  Paris 
Oct.,  1629.    Ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1599  and 
created  cardinal  by  Urban  VIII.   in 
The  French  1627,  he  designed  his  order  primarily 
Oratory,     to  hear  confessions  and  to  give  relig- 
ious instruction.     The  French  Orato- 
rians were  required  to  render  to  their  respective 
bishops  the  same  obedience  as  that  given  by  the 
Jesuits  to  the  pope,  and  the  exaction  of  any  mo- 
nastic vow  was  expressly  forbidden.     Of  B6rulle's 
successors  the  first  two  (Condren   (1629-41)   and 
Bourgoing  (1641-62)    contributed  most,  both  to 
extend  the  congregation  and  to  develop  it.    It  was 
far  more  centralized  than  the  Italian  branch  and 


had  both  a  convention  of  delegates  and  a  general, 
who  later  received  coadjutors.  It  gained  the  en- 
mity of  the  Jesuits,  however,  and  later,  after  Jansen 
had  invited  Oratorians  to  settle  in  the  Spanish 
Netherlands  to  teach  strict  Augustinian  doctrines 
of  sin  and  grace,  became  involved  in  the  fortunes 
of  Jansenism,  besides  being  suspected  of  Cartesian- 
ism.  Nevertheless,  in  1760  the  congregation  pos- 
sessed seventy-three  houses,  fifty-eight  in  France, 
eleven  in  Holland,  two  in  Venaissin  (a  papal  dis- 
trict in  Provence),  one  in  Savqy,  and  one  in  Li^, 
some  of  these  bdng  seminaries  and  others  colleges 
(both  in  contradistinction  to  the  Italian  organiza- 
tion). So  deeply  did  the  French  Oratorians  resist 
the  absolutism  of  Church  and  State  in  the  eighteenth 
centuiy,  that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution 
some  of  them  imited  with  the  nobler  advocates  of 
the  upheaval.  During  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  congregation  was  in  abeyance, 
but  with  the  beginning  of  the  second  half  it  revived 
under  the  leadership  of  P^t^tot  (d.  1887)  and  com- 
menced to  make  progress  toward  its  former  stand- 
ard of  learning,  its  success  being  evinced  by  such 
Oratorians  as  Auguste  Joseph  Alphonse  Gratry 
(q.v.)  and  H.  de  Valroger.  The  English  Oratorians, 
already  mentioned  above,  received  many  accessions 
from  tlie  Tractarian  movement,  and  as  early  as  1850 
had  a  house  in  each  of  the  cities  of  Liverpool, 
London,  and  BirminghauL  Here  their  organization 
favored  their  increase,  being  more  in  harmony  with 
English  traditions  than  the  majority  of  Roman  Cath- 
olic orders.  They  have  materially  aided  the  progress 
of  Roman  Catholicism  in  England,  in  part  by  their 
publication  of  the  records  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
martyrs  under  the  Tudors.  (O.  ZdCKLEBf.) 

Biblioorapht:  The  VUm  by  A.  Gallonk>  (Ital.,  Rome, 
1600,  1818;  Lat.,  Mains,  1002;  Germ..  Mains.  1611)  and 
G.  Bamabei  (Rome,  1622,  1703)  are  in  ASB,  May,  vL 
460  sqq.  Other  lives  are  by:  P.  J.  Baoci,  Rome,  1622, 
1837,  Germ,  transl.,  RegensbuiSt  1859;  P.  Gu^rin.  Lyons, 
1852;  N.  P.  S.  Wiseman,  London,  1856;  A.  Capecelatro, 
2  vols.,  Milan,  1884,  Eng.  transl.,  2  vols.,  London,  1894; 
G.  M.  Zampini,  Turin,  1884;  C.  Massini,  MUan.  1894; 
Comtesse  D'Estienne  d'Orves,  Paris.  1900;  A.  F.  von 
Pechmann,  Freiburg,  1900;  F.  Baset,  Albi,  190^;  and 
Antrobus,  St.  Louis,  1903;   and  in  XL,  iz.  213  sqq. 

On  the  congregation  consult:  Heimbucher,  Orden  itnd 
Kongregationen^  iii.  413-424;  I.  Marciano,  Memorxexstoriche 
ddla  Conoreo.  ddC  Oratorio,  5  vols.,  Naples,  1693-1703;  C. 
A.  de  Villaroso,  Memorie  degli  acrittori  FUippini,  2  vols., 
ib.  1837-42;  A.  Perraud,  VOraioire  de  France,  Paris,  1865: 
J.  de  la  Pssardi^re,  VOratoire  de  St.  Philippe  de  Neri, 
Draguignan,  1880. 

NERO:  Roman  emperor  from  54  to  68  a.d.;  b. 
at  Antium  (38  m.  s.  of  Rome)  Dec.  15,  37;  d.  near 
Rome  June  9,  68.  His  name  is  associated  with  the 
first  great  persecution  of  the  Christians  known  to 
history,  and  inunediately  connected  with  the  con- 
flagration which  swept  over  Rome  for  six  days  and 
nights,  beginning  with  the  night  of  July  19,  64. 
These  events  fall  in  the  daricest  period  of  Nero's 
life;  and  though  it  is  uncertain  how  well  founded 
were  the  popular  suspicions  and  the  direct  accusa- 
tions of  Roman  historians  that  he  deliberately 
caused  the  fire,  there  is  much  evidence,  such  as  his 
policy  for  rebuilding  and  beautifying  the  city,  for 
believing  them.  At  all  events,  the  conflagration 
was  atoned  for  by  the  blood  of  the  Christians  to 
avert  the  suspicions  of  the  people  from  himself,  after 
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all  other  attempts  to  appease  the  populace  had 
failed.    The  precise  reason  why  the  Christians  were 
especially  chosen  as  the  victims  is  unclear.     It  is 
certain,  however,  that  it  was  not  jealousy  of  the 
Empress  Poppsa  for  the  alleged  Christian  mistress 
of  Nero,  Acte,  as  Aub4  supposed;    or  a  religious 
motive  of  making  the  Christians,  as  despising  the 
Roman  temples,  an  expiation  for  their  destruction, 
as  Renan  held.    Nor  can  Hilgenfeld's  theory  that 
the  persecution  was  due  to  paganism's  instinctive 
fear  of  its  approaching  doom  be  maintained,  for 
Christianity  was  not  yet  r^arded  as  in  itself  a 
"  forbidden  religion."     It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  a  prime  factor  in  the  selection  of  the  Christians 
was  the  popular  hatred  of  Jews  and  of  orientals  in 
general,  the  Christians  being  involved  because  they 
were  still  regarded  by  the  heathen  as  a  Jewish  sect. 
The  situation  was  complicated,  moreover,  by  the 
messianic  expectations  of  the  Jews  which  led  them 
to  proclaim  divine  judgment  on  the  heathen  and  to 
see  such  a  visitation  in  the  burning  of  the  metrop- 
olis of  the  world.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Chris- 
tians, with  their  expectation  of  an  immediate  sec- 
ond advent,  looked  for  the  destruction  of  the  world 
by  fire  (cf.  Minucius  Felix,  Odavius,  id.  I;    Rev. 
xviii.  9  sqq.);  they  thus  afforded  a  ready  basis  for 
the  suspicion  that  they  had  kindled  the  conflagra- 
tion.   The  restriction  of  the  accusation  was  not  due 
to  Jewish  charges,  as  some  have  thought,  but  to  the 
fact  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Jewish  population 
oC  Rome  was  so  laige  and  that  the  Jews  were  al- 
Teady  intensely  embittered  against  the  Romans, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Christians  were 
retarded  as  the  greatest  fanatics  and  as  guilty  of 
grave  vices,  besides  being  the  instigators  of  Jewish 
riots  (cf.  Suetonius,  Claudiua,  xxv.).     While  the 
precise  course  of  investigation  is  not  absolutely 
certain,  Tacitus  (Annates,  xv.  44)  seems  to  imply 
that  certaia  Christians  were  first  arrested,  and  that 
in  consequence  of  their  statements  the  Christians 
^w  aeiied  and  condenmed  en  nuuse,  their  mere 
*(iherence  to  Christianity  and  their  alleged  hatred 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  human  race  being  regarded  as 
sufficient  evidence  of  guilt,  without  proving  their 
actual  incendiary  acts  in  every  case. 

1^  execution  of  the  Christians  was  made  a  fes- 
tival of  the  Roman  populace.    In  Nero's  gardens, 
^  present  Place  of  St.  Peter's,  some  were  cruci- 
^  or  sewn  in  skins  and  torn  by  dogs,  and  others 
^'^  rolled  in  pitch  and  burned  at  night  as  living 
torches.  According  to  Tacitus,  moreover,  Nero  him- 
"^  appeared  as  a  charioteer  at  the  circus  games 
9yen  in  connection   with  these  executions    and 
'^ed  with  the  people;  yet  even  so  he  was  unable 
to  avert  the  suspicion  among  the  populace  that  the 
^^hristians  were  not  being  sacrificed  to  the  public 
wesi  bat  to  the  cruelty  of  an  individual. 
It  is  dear  from  Tacitus  and  Suetonius,  notwith- 
standing the  assertions  of  Orosius  (vii.  7)  and  Sul- 
pKzus  Severus  (ii.  28),   that  the   persecution  was 
Jwtricted  to  Rome;  nor  is  the  allusion  to  the  mar- 
tyrdam  of  Antipas  at  Pergamus  in   Rev.   ii.  13 
mfficient  evidence  for  a  more  general  persecution. 
But  though  the  actual  scene  of  the  Neronian  per- 
seeutioii  was  local,  its  effects  were  far-reaching.    In 
the  buxning  of  the  great  metropolis  and  the  bloody 


reaction  of  paganism  against  Christianity  was  seen 
the  approaching  end  of  the  world,  and  this  belief 
was  confirmed  by  the  events  of  the  years  follow- 
ing— the  fall  and  death  of  Nero,  the  Jewish  war, 
and  the  savage  internecine  strife  for  the  throne  of 
the  Caesars.  Nero's  demoniac  figure  became  inter- 
woven in  the  eschatology  of  the  time  (cf.  Rev. 
xviii.).  Escaping  from  his  murderers,  or,  in  an- 
other version,  raised  from  the  dead,  he  was  to 
return  as  Antichrist  to  wage  the  last  great  war  of 
annihilation  against  the  followers  of  Christ,  only  to 
be  crushed  by  the  Messiah  appearing  in  judgment. 

(Robert  POhlmann.) 

Bibuoorapht:  E.  T.  Klette,  Die  ChrUtenkatastrophe  unter 
Nero  nach  ihren  Quellen,  Tabingen,  1907;  B.  Aub^»  in 
Comptes  rendiia  de  Vticadhnie  dee  inecripHone,  1866,  pp. 
194  sqq.;  idem,  Hi^.  dee  pereeciUione  de  Violiae^  p.  421, 
Paris,  1875;  £.  Renan.  UAnUchriat,  chaps,  vi.-viii., 
Paris,  1873,  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1889;  T.  Keim,  Aue 
dem  UrchristerUhum,  pp.  171-181,  Zurich,  1878;  idem, 
Rom  und  doe  ChrieUrUhum,  pp.  132  sqq.,  ib.  1881;  G. 
Uhlhom,  Conflict  of  ChriatianUy  with  Heatheniam^  pp.  241- 
250,  New  York,  1879;  C.  F.  Arnold,  Die  neronieche  Chria- 
tenverfolguna,  Leipsic,  1888;  A.  C.  McGiffert,  Apoelolie 
Age,  pp.  627  sqq..  New  York,  1897;  Schaff,  Chriitian 
Church,  i.  376-390;  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  ed.  J.  B. 
Bury,  ii.  79  sqq.;  articles  in  ZWT,  by  Hilgenfeld,  xii 
(1869).  421  sqq.,  xxx  (1890).  223  sqq.,  by  Hildebrand, 
xvii  (1874).  94  sqq.;  and  by  E.  Zeller,  xxxiv  (1891),  357 
sqq.;  and  in  general,  works  on  the  church  history  of  the 
apostolic  period  and  on  the  history  of  the  Roman  empire 

NERSES,  ner'stz:  The  name  of  several  Arme- 
nian prelates. 

1.  Nerses  L  "  The  Great '':  Armenian  catholicos; 
b.  of  royal  (Arsacidan)  lineage — also  a  direct  de- 
scendant of  Gregory  the  Illuminator  (q.v.) — at  Vag- 
harshabad  (now  a  village  near  Ekshmiadzin)  c.  310; 
d.  after  381.  He  studied  in  Greece  and  returning 
became  chamberlain  of  King  Arshak.  King  and 
people  united  in  urging  him  to  renounce  civil  and 
military  pursuits  and  honors  and  to  assume  the 
duties  first  of  bishop  (c.  364)  and  afterward  of  cath- 
olicos or  patriarch  (c.  366).  He  was  active  alike  in 
combating  heathenism,  which  still  survived,  and 
the  more  primitive  forms  of  Christianity,  which  re- 
sisted the  intrusion  of  Greek  doctrine  and  practise. 
In  the  interest  of  the  Church  he  founded  schools 
and  charitable  institutions.  He  was  sent  as  an  am- 
bassador by  King  Arshak  to  the  Emperor  Valen- 
tinian  I.  and  was  able  to  restore  amicable  relations 
between*  these  rulers.  He  failed  in  a  similar  em- 
bassy to  the  Emperor  Valens,  whose  Arianism  he 
disapproved,  and  was  banished  by  him  to  a  desert 
island,  where  he  was  obliged  to  remain  until  lib- 
erated by  the  Emperor  Theodosius  the  Great  (381), 
who  recalled  him  to  Constantinople  and  detained 
him  for  awhile  to  participate  in  the  second  ecumen- 
ical council.  Returning  to  Armenia  he  found  that 
he  had  been  supplanted  by  Chad  of  Bagravand  and 
was  out  of  favor  with  the  king.  Still  more  un- 
friendly were  his  relations  with  the  succeeding  King 
Pap,  who  is  said  to  have  caused  his  death  by  poison 
(384).  If  Moses  of  Chorene  is  correct  in  stating  that 
Nerses  was  catholicos  for  thirty-four  years,  he  must 
have  been  installed  about  350,  which  is  several 
years  earlier  than  other  authorities  indicate. 

2.  ITerses  ILi  Armenian  catholicos  524-533. 
He  was  called  ''  Nerses  of  Ashtarak  "  from  his  na- 
tive town  in  Bagravand.    A  reforming  synod  was 
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hold  by  him  in  527  at  Tvin  (Dwin).     See  Nesto- 

KIANH,  {  3. 

3.  ITerees  m.:  Cathoiicos  640-661;  d.  661. 
Ho  was  called  '^  the  builder  "  because  he  rebuilt 
Tvin,  the  patriarchal  city  that  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  Arabs.  He  lived  in  troublous  times,  when 
Greeks  and  Arabs  alike  were  seeking  to  subjugate 
the  Armenians.  During  a  short  interval  of  peace 
he  held  a  synod  at  Tvin  in  which  the  Chalcedonian 
symbol  was  rejected.  A  successful  Arab  invasion 
(646)  led  the  Emperor  Constans  II.  to  march  an 
army  into  Armenia.  Nernes  met  him  and  succeeded 
in  pacifying  him,  but  was  obliged  to  accept  the 
Chalcedonian  symbol.  After  the  emperor's  de- 
parture another  synod  (648)  requested  tiim  to  give 
the  Armenians  freedom  to  accept  or  reject  the 
Chalcedonian  symbol.  Nerses  now  lost  his  popu- 
larity by  adhering  to  that  statement  of  faith  and 
retired  from  Tvin  in  641),  leaving  the  anti-Chalce- 
donian  party  in  control.  After  this  the  Arabs  again 
gained  possession  of  the  country,  and,  the  anti- 
Chalcedonian  leader  Thcodorus  having  died,  Nerses 
returned  to  Tvin  (654)  and  resimied  the  ecclesias- 
tical leadership. 

4.  Nerses  IV.:  Cathoiicos  1166-73;  b.  about 
1098;  d.  Aug.,  1173.  Of  royal  lineage  and  princely 
birth,  he  was  early  dedicated  to  the  Christian  min- 
istry and  was  carefully  educated  under  the  guid- 
ance of  his  elder  brother,  the  Cathoiicos  Gregoiy 
III.,  and  later  of  Stephen,  abbot  of  the  **  Red  Mon- 
astery." In  1135  he  was  ordained  priest  and  soon 
afterward  elevated  to  the  episcopate.  At  a  synod 
at  Rom-Klah,  held  shortly  before  his  death,  Greg- 
ory, with  the  approval  of  the  sjmod,  consecrated 
Nerses  his  succc&sor.  Before  this  time  Nerses  had 
become  deeply  interested  in  the  question  of  union 
with  the  Greek  Church  and  just  after  his  brother's 
death  received  from  the  T^mperor  Manuel  I.  an  in- 
vitation to  visit  (Constantinople  in  this  interest.  He 
was  unable  to  accept  the  invitation,  but  wrote  ap- 
provingly of  union  {Opera,  i.  195-204,  Venice,  1873). 
A  second  embassy  from  the  emperor  (1170)  led  to 
another  synod  at  Rom-Klah  and  further  imion 
mejisures  (Opera,  i.  231-238).  As  a  result  of  other 
overtures  from  the  emperor  (1173)  nine  points  that 
had  been  in  dispute  between  Greeks  and  Armenians 
were  agreed  upon  (excommunication  of  all  Mono- 
physite  leaders — Eutyches,  Dioscurus,  and  others; 
acknowledgment  of  two  natures,  wills,  and  energies 
in  Christ  united  in  one  personality;  omission  of  the 
words  "  who  was  crucified  "  in  the  Trisagion  [see 
Theopaschites];  celebration  of  the  Greek  festi- 
vals on  the  dates  fixed  by  the  Extern  Chiutsh; 
olive-oil  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  myrrh 
for  unction;  leavened  bread  and  wine  mixed  with 
water  to  be  used  in  the  eucharist;  laity  as  well  as 
clergy  to  remain  in  church  during  communion  and 
divine  service;  acknowledgment  of  the  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  ecumenical  councils;  the  cathoi- 
icos to  be  appointed  by  the  (ireek  emperor).  Be- 
fore the  negotiations  were  completed  he  died. 
Nerses  was  an  eloquent  speaker  and  an  elegant 
writer.  He  wrote  a  commentary  on  Matthew  and 
many  minor  exegetical  pieces,  and  a  number  of 
somewhat  elaborate  doctrinal  tracts  and  letters. 
Several  occasional  discourses  have  been  preserved. 


His  most  widely  known  work  is  his  collection  of 
short  prayers  for  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night 
This  has  been  translated  into  thirty-six  languages 
and  frequently  published  in  this  polyglot  form  (e.g., 
Venice,  1882).  By  his  poetiy  he  gained  literary 
renown.  Besides  many  shorter  poems,  an  epk;  on 
the  history  of  Armenia,  an  elegy  on  the  destructiun 
of  Edessa  by  the  sultan  of  Aleppo,  and  a  long  r^ 
ligious  poem,  ^' Jesus  the  Son,"  have  been  preserved 
(Venice,  1824).  The  Armenians  regard  him  as  their 
national  Homer.  He  is  said  to  have  introduced 
riming  into  Armenian. 

5.  Nerses  of  Lambron:  Archbishop  of  Tarsus; 
b.  1133;  d.  July  14,  1198.  He  was  son  of  a  prince 
and  on  his  mother's  side  a  scion  of  the  royal  house 
of  Arshak,  also  a  nephew  of  Nerses  IV.,  by  whom 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  ordained  priest.  When 
eighteen  years  of  age  he  was  offered  an  abbacy  and 
a  bishopric.  These  preferments  he  declined  in  favor 
of  a  long  course  of  study  with  his  teacher  Stephen 
in  a  desert  place.  In  1176  he  reluctantly  accepted 
the  archbishopric  of  Tarsus  and  Lambron  and  the 
abbacy  of  Sk3rrra.  He  was  a  highly  gifted  writer 
in  prose  and  verse  and  was  not  devoid  of  states- 
manship. In  1179,  at  the  request  of  the  Catholioos 
Gregory,  he  participated  in  a  eynod  at  Rom-Kbh 
called  in  the  interest  of  union  with  the  Greek  Church. 
He  spoke  in  favor  of  union  and  had  the  concurrenoe 
of  the  s3^od;  but  the  death  of  the  Elmperor  Manuel 
(1180)  prevented  its  consunmiation.  These  efforts 
at  union  resulted  from  considerations  of  political 
expediency  rather  than  from  theological  conrie- 
tion,  and  when  (1190)  Frederick  Barbaroesa  ap- 
proached the  borders  of  Cilicia,  Nerses  accompanied 
the  cathoiicos  and  the  governor  of  Cilicia  to  meet 
him,  evidently  hoping  to  form  an  alliance  with  the 
Western  Empire  and  the  Latin  Church.  Frederick 
died  before  they  reached  the  German  army.  Ne- 
gotiations with  the  Latins  embittered  the  Greeks 
against  the  Armenians,  whom  they  stigmatised  as 
Eutychians.  In  1193  union  with  the  Latins  was 
consunmiated  by  the  Cilician  Armenians,  Leo,  the 
governor,  having  been  made  king  by  tiie  Latins 
and  twelve  Roman  bishops,  of  whom  Nerses  was 
first,  having  been  recognised.  Nerses  was  highly 
honored  by  Greeks,  Latins,  and  Syrians,  as  well  as 
by  his  own  people.  He  was  sometimes  designated 
''  the  second  Apostle  Paul  of  Tarsus."  But  this 
high  praise  is  hardly  deserved,  and  he  seems  to  have 
been  more  of  a  politician  than  of  an  apostle  or  the- 
ologian. He  was  familiar  with  the  Latin,  Greek, 
Syriac,  and  Ck>ptic  languages  and  translated  a  nuzn- 
ber  of  works  from  these  languages  into  Armenian. 
He  wrote  several  commentaries  and  many  practical 
works,  drawing  largely  from  the  writings  of  Greek, 
Latin,  Syriac,  and  Egyptian  fathers.  Among  his 
poetical  works  is  a  somewhat  lengthy  necrology  of 
his  uncle  Nerses  IV.  (St.  Petersbuig,  1782). 

A.  H.  Newman. 

Bibuographt:  Id  general  oonmilt:  F.  Justi,  /raiiucA«i 
Namenbueh,  pp.  222-225,  Marburs.  1805  (rafen  to  othen 
bearing  names  of  Neraes  and  givee  litexature) ;  M.  L»- 
quien.  Oriens  ChrittianuB,  i.  1845.  1875,  1800.  Parii.  1740. 
On  Neraee  I.  oonmilt:  J.  B.  Ghabot,  ATaraat  le  doeUm  4 
Ua  orioinet  d$  Viccle  de  NiaQnB  d*aprl«  la  dknmiqm  i» 
Barhadbeiobbe  m  JA,  vi.  157-177;  F.  X.  E.  Albert,  Tim 
School  of  Nisi'ns,  Ua  IJiMory  and  StUutca.  in  CaikoUe  Uwt 
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vtrtUii  Bullrlin.  lii..  2.  pp.  leO-lSl.  la  addilion.  on  Nena 
IV. t    ha  whUogB  were  ediled  by  the  MechiUhsU  in  Ar- 

■(ifMUTd  in  Ecbmiailiin.  ISflS:  uid  Ihe  eoMuaium  □[  him 
by  NcncB  of  LtunbroD,  ib.  1875;  Liber  auptrionm  .  .  . 
Afar  NoTf^iM  homUitt  in  Jouj^  daeuTnmia  patrunt  dc  tjTti- 
butdam  tera  fidei  do^matibut,  od.  P.  Bedjan.  Leipdif?.  1901. 
OUBulI;  J.  3.  Aawmsimi,  BtblioOKa  Oriailalu.  ii.  364- 
3AS.  Rome.  1710;  Analf  Ter-Uilueliiui.  Die  armcnuc^ 
X'BTcAe  in  ikrPK  Btnehumjen  nr  bj/tantirtiinhen  H.-I3. 
JakrKiadrrt),  pp.  SS  (qi)..  Leipaio.  1X92.  Oo  Netsta  of 
LambniD  nonsuit:  S.  C.  UiJan.  Lil€  and  Tima  of  Gnff- 
arv  Ou  Illuminalnr.  pp.  ;JS-.ie,  LoDdoD.  ISeS:  C.  F.  Nou- 
Dunn.  Vrrnc/k  oner  GeteliiMe  da-  ormmiKJirn  IMrralur, 
p.  1*8.  Leipnc.  1836;  Ter-Miluutlian.  A'ctmk.  Dat  ar- 
■•aucAr  Humnarimn,  Sbtdiat  ni  kiiwt  sucAtcUlirAm 
findnoUinv.  Leipsc.  190S:  T\e  IMureical  Hontiliti  of 
Nanai.  in  T^.  viii.  1  (1W>9):    uiil  Uie  Ulerature  under 


JIERVA,  ItAKCBS  COCCEIUS:  Roman  emperor 
from  Sept.  IS,  96,  to  Jan.  27,  98;  b.  at  Narnia  (40  m. 
n.  of  Rome),  Umbria,  32;  d.  at  Rome  Jan.  27,  98. 
(He  c&me  of  a  family  eminent  aa  jurista,  father 
&iid  grandfather  both  having  followed  with  dis- 
tinction that  profeBsion.  Uia  own  training  wiia 
civil  ratber  than  militar;.  These  facts  have  bear- 
ing upon  the  character  of  his  relations  to  the  Chris- 
tiana aa  indicated  below.]  Proclaimed  emperor 
immediately  after  the  assassination  of  Domttian, 
probably  in  accord  with  a  previous  undcrstandiof;, 
his  reign  was  characterircd  by  inildnes,  Domi- 
tian  had  already  ceased  persecuting  the  Christiana 
and  recalled  the  fugitives,  who  actually  returned 
UDder  Nerva  (ct.  EuaebiuB,  Hitt.  ted..  III.,  xix.  20; 
Tertullian,  Apol.,  v.;  Dio  Casaius,  Ixviii.  1).  He 
Also  stopped  the  abuses  of  the  informers,  forbade 
aU  complainU  against  Jeniah  practises,  and  abro- 
gated the  fiscal  disabilities  of  the  Jews  (among 
whom  the  Christiana  were  included).  The  legal  sta- 
tus td  Christianity,  however,  remained  unchanged; 
Aud  tiie  reign  of  Nerva  marked  for  them  the  tran- 
sition from  persGcu^ona  of  caprice,  such  as  those 
of  Nero  and  Domitian,  to  those  begun  by  Trajan, 
based  upon  the  execution  of  existing  law. 

(G.  UHL^OBNt.) 
StmLioatiArax :  C.  Pcto.  OeiAiclitt  Romi  Hnler  dm  Kaitm, 
Ui.  SOT.  B&Ue,  IH711  B,  Aabi.  UitL  dst  vtriiculiotu  dc 
rtnlit.  i.  IBS  .QQ.,  Putii.  I87S;  K.  Wioader.  Die  Chrit- 
IcncvTPDlffiDvrn  drr  CAriatm.  pp.  12  sqq..  GUtenloti,  1878; 
K.  B.  Hore.  Ei«>ditnCiMyiriaoflkcaTlhodia(lrtdi  Churd,. 
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IfESTLB,nkt"ie',CHRISTOFEBESHARD:  Ger- 
man Lutheran;  b.  at  Stuttgart  May  I,  1851.  He 
vae  educated  at  the  theolc^col  seminaries  at  Blau- 
beuren  and  TQbingen  and  at  the  univerdtics  of 
Tobingen  (Ph.D.,  1874)  and  Leipsic  (1874-75), 
after  which  he  spent  two  years  in  further  study  in 
E^land.  He  was  then  a  tutor  at  the  Evangelical 
theological  seminary  at  Tflbingen  ()S77-80),  dea- 
con St  HQnsingen,  WOrttemberg  (1880-83),  gym- 
nosiol  professor  at  Vim  (1883-90,  again  1893-98), 
and  provisional  supply  for  the  vacant  professor- 
ship of  Semitic  languages  at  the  University  of 
Tubingen  (1S90-93).  Since  1898  he  has  been  pro- 
fcaaor  in  the  Evangeh'cal  theolc^cal  seminary  at 
Haulbronn,  WUrttemberg.  Theologically  he  is  an 
adherent  of  the  mediating  school.  He  has  written: 
ZHe  itnriititehen  Eigewiamen  naeh  ihrer  rtiigiona- 


geachichUichen  Bedeafung  (Haarlem,  1876);  (7on- 
Todi  Petlicani  de  modo  legendi  alqxte  iatdligendi 
WeArarum  (Tubingen,  1877);  PiaUerium  Utraglollum, 
Grace,  Syriace,  Chaldaice,  Laline  (Leyden,  1873); 
Psidmi  Chrddaice  el  Syriace  (Tilbingen,  1879); 
Psallerium  Syriacum  i\879);  Brmris  Ungual  Syriaca 
grammatica  (Corlaruhe,  1880);  Veleria  Tcstamenii 
Oraci  eodket  Vaticanut  et  Sinaiticug  cum  textu  re- 
eeplo  eollati  (Leipsic,  1881);  SyriKhe  Orammatik 
(Berlin,  1888;  really  a  tranalation  and  second  edi- 
tion of  the  IjiUn  Syrioc  grammar;  Eng.  transl.  liy 
A.  R.  S.  Kennedy,  1889);  De  sanda  cruce,  ein  Bei- 
trag  zur  chrUUiehen  LegendengeKkichU  (1888);  Sep- 
luagirUastudien  (4  parts,  Ulm  and  Maulbronn,  1886- 
1903);  Marginaium  wnd  Materialien  (Tilbingen, 
1893);  Nooi  TeeUimenti  Graci  sap-piemnUum  (Leip- 
sic,  1896);  Pkilologica  sacra,  Bemerkungen  Sber  die 
Vrgeatalt  der  Evangelien  und  Apoitetgexchidtle,  Ber- 
lin, 1S96);  and  Ein/ijArunjf  in  dag  griethiache  Neue 
Talammt  (Tilbingen,  1897,  3d  ed.,  1909;  Eng 
transl.  by  W.  Edie,  London,  1001).  He  edited  the 
sixth  and  seventh  editions  of  TisohendorT'a  Sejtiua- 
ginia  (Leipaic,  1880,  1887)  the  Syriac  version  of 
Plutarch's  De  capienda  ex  inimicit  uiUtlale  (London, 
1894),  an  edition  of  the  Greek  and  German  New 
Te.stamont  since  1898,  and  anexeellent  edition  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek-Latin  New  Testament  since  1900. 

HESTOR:  Russian  monk  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, incorrectly  regarded  as  the  earliest  Russian 
annalist.  According  to  his  own  statements,  be 
entered  the  oave-monoslery  of  Kief  shortly  after 
the  death  of  Abbot  Thcodoeius  in  1074,  where  he 
was  soon  ordained  deacon  or  archdeacon,  and  where 
he  wrote  his  "  Readings  from  the  Life  and  Death 
of  the  Blessed  Martyrs  Boris  and  Gleb  "  and  "  Life 
of  the  Abbot  Theodoaius  ";  both  works  are  charac- 
terized by  edifying  material  and  rhetoric  rather 
than  by  history.  Tlie  first  Russian  liistorical  writer, 
however,  was  Jacob  a  monk  of  the  same  cloister, 
possibly  identical  with  the  priest  Jacob,  who  seems 
to  have  come  from  the  monastery  of  Boris  and 
Gleb  in  Pereioslaf,  whom  Abbot  Theodoaius  on  his 
death-bed  desired  for  hia  successor.  Before  1072 
Jacob  wrote  his  "  Account  of  the  Morlyrciom  and 
Eulogy  of  the  Murdered  Holy  Martyrs  Boris  and 
Gleb,"  and  his  "  Memorial  and  Eulogy  of  t^e  Rus- 
sian Prince  Wolodimcr," 

As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century 
the  oldest  Russian  annals  became  connected  with 
the  name  of  Nestor;  wrongly,  however,  for  the  an- 
nalist expressly  states  that  he  was  an  inmate  of  the 
monastery  in  the  lifetime  of  Theodoaius.  He  was 
apparently  bom  at  Kief,  and  entered  the  cloister 
shortly  after  1065,  when  seventeen  years  of  age. 
He  was,  in  all  probability,  Silvester,  abbot  of  tlie 
monastery  of  St.  Michael,  who  in  1116  stated  that 
be  bad  written  the  annals  in  question.  Though 
borrowing  from  John  Molaltis  and  Gregoriua  Ham- 
artolua,  this  pioneer  Russian  historian  adhered 
strictly  to  the  simpler  annallstic  form. 

(N.  BONWBTBCH.) 
B(BUoaR*PHr:  CAronioi  WulDru.ed.  F.  Uil(loeich.pp.  183- 
ise,  Vieuoa.  1860  ;  L,  Legsr.  La  Chrmique  ditr  dt  Nator. 
Puig.  1884;  P.  Slrati!,  Beilrasr  tur  muucArn  Kireltengii- 
tchichle.  Halle,  1S27;  J.J.  8renw™liij,  "The  Niitiitiv* 
oDnfenuns  the  Baly  Buns  and  Qleb."  St.  Pele»bui«,  1800 
(inRuHmol;  Knunbacher, OHcAicUe^ pp. 35, SSe-SfiT, 408. 
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NESTORIANS. 

Riae  in  Persia  ({  1). 

Diffusion  in  Arabia,  India,  and  China  (I  2). 

Varying  Fortunes  ({  3). 

Under  Mohammedans  and  Mongols  ({4). 

Persecutions;  Rapprochement  with  Rome  (i  5). 

History  from  the  Sixteenth  Century  ($6). 

Kurdish  Nestorians  ($7). 

Nestoriana  of  India  ({  8). 

In  the  Christological  controversies  of  the  fifth 
century  (see  Christology,  V.,  and  references  given 
there)  the  East  Syrian  Church  adopted  and  devel- 
oped independently  the  doctrines  ascribed  to 
Nestorius  (q.v.),  broke  all  connection  with  the 
monophysite  and  Catholic  churches  of  West  S3nla, 
and  became  a  mighty  church  party  which  was 
called  by  his  name  and  extended  itA  missionaiy 
influence  as  far  as  China.    The  first 

I.  Rise  in  extension  of  Nestorianism  was  from 
Persia,  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Roman 
Empire  over  Persia.  The  prime  im- 
pulse was  the  letter  of  the  Presbyter  Ibas  of  Edessa 
(q.v)  to  Bishop  Mari  of  Hardashir  in  Persia,  written 
shortly  after  the  reconciliation  of  Patriarch  John 
of  Antioch  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria  (q.v.),  evidently 
inclining  more  to  the  former,  but  at  the  close  ex- 
pressing his  joy  at  the  reconciliation  between  Cyril 
and  the  Antiochian  bishops.  This  letter  and  the 
Syriac  translations  of  Diodorus  of  Tarsus  and  The- 
odore of  Mopsuestia  spread  the  doctrines  of  Nes- 
torius throughout  Persia.  The  movement  was 
aided  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Nestorian  teachers 
from  the  school  at  Edessa  and  by  their  settlement 
in  Nisibis,  the  most  noteworthy  of  these  scholars 
being  Barsumas,  who,  as  bishop  or  metropolitan  of 
Nisibis  (435-489),  where  he  established  a  celebrated 
theological  school,  zealously  sought  to  extirpate  the 
adherents  of  Cyril.  Christianity  was  established 
in  Persia  apparently  in  the  post-apostolic  age,  but 
its  primitive  history  is  wrapped  in  obscurity.  Un- 
der the  Arsacids  the  Christians  were  apparently 
unmolested,  except  for  one  brief  persecution  and 
Trajan's  invasion  of  the  Parthian  kingdom.  Though 
the  Christians  were  widely  spread  and  well  organ- 
ized in  Persia  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  (cf . 
A.  Hamack,  Expansion  of  ChristxanUyj  ii.  295  sqq.. 
New  York,  1905),  as  is  clear  from  the  writings  of 
the  pseudo-Bardesanes,  Aphraates,  and  the  older 
Acta  martyruniy  they  did  not  yet  form  a  distinct 
church  with  catholicos,  bishops,  and  other  clei^. 
Nevertheless,  the  bishop  of  Seleucia-Ctesiphon  grad- 
ually rose  to  be  primate  of  the  Christians  in  the  Sel- 
eucid  kingdom  and  the  entire  orient,  though  his 
claims  were  long  contested  by  the  bishop  of  Persia. 
In  313  the  bishop  of  Persia  was  still  independent 
of  the  bishop  of  Seleucia,  and  the  former  was  con- 
sidered at  the  Nicene  Council  the  representative  of 
all  Persia  and  India;  nor  was  it  until  the  episcopate 
of  Timotheus  (778-820)  that  Seleucia  definitely  be- 
came the  metropolitan  see.  Both  bishoprics  were 
first  actually,  and  then  nominally,  subject  to  the 
patriarch  of  Antioch,  but  the  frequent  wars  between 
the  Romans  and  Persians  rendered  it  practically 
impossible  for  the  prelates  to  be  consecrated  at 
Antioch.  Shahlufa  (d.  244)  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  to  be  consecrated  by  the  oriental  bishops  at 
Seleucia.    This   see   thus  early  gained  a  certain 


measure  of  independence.    His  suooessor,  P&P^  was 
called   archbishop;    later  prelates,  beginning  with 
Babffius  (Syr.  Babhai)  in  499,  assumed  the  title  of 
patriarch,  or  catholicos,  and  ranked  themselves  after 
the  patriarch  of  the  West.    While  his  piedeoesson 
Dadhisho,  Babsus,  and  Acacius  wavered  between 
Catholicism  and  Nestorianism,  Babseus  II.  was  the 
first  to  break  entirely  with  the  Occidental  ChurcL 
At  a  synod  held  by  him  in  499  he  enacted,  among 
other  things,  that  uneonditional  obedience  should 
be  rendered  to  the  patriarch  of  Seleucia;   that  the 
bishops  should  assemble  for  consultation  on  eccle- 
siastical afiPairs  with  their  metropolitan  annually 
instead  of  semi-annually  and  with  their  patriarch 
quadrennially  instead  of  biennially;    and  that  the 
patriarch,  bishops,  priests,  and  monks  should  be 
permitted  to  marry  one  wife  each  and  that  the  pres- 
byters should  be  required  to  many  anoUier  wife 
on  the  death  of  the  first,  the  object  of  this  canoo 
being  to  do  away  with  immoral  relations  of  the 
cleigy  with  several  wives  at  once.    The  suooesson 
of  Babsus  followed  in  his  course,  placing  Nesto^ 
ians  in  all  episcopal  vacancies  and  eageriy  seekiog 
to  extend  their  domain  in  all  directions.    Nestor- 
ianism was  also  advocated  by  numerous  writen^ 
especially  the  monks  of  several  mcmasteries  in  As- 
i^yria,  as  well  as  by  the  pupils  of  various  achoolg,  of 
which  the  oldest  and  most  famous  was  that  of 
Nisibis. 

Christianity  had  also  spread  at  a  very  eariy  time 
to  Arabia,  to  the  wide  districts  south  of  Palestine, 
Damascus,  and  to  Bfesopotamia   (cf.  Gal.  L  17). 
Though  these  Arabic  communities,  including  soeh 
bishoprics  as  that  of  Bostra,  were  connected  with 
those  of  Rome,  both  Nestorians  and 
a.  Diffusion  Jacobites  later   sought   to   introdue» 
in  Arabia,  their  doctrines.    The  fonner  were  thft 
India,  and  more  successful.    Under  the  califs  thejr* 
Chhia.      extended   through   Syria   and  Palea 
tine,  and  during  the  patriarchate 
Mar  Aba  II.  (742-752)  there  was  a  bishop  of  the  Ne 
torians  in  Egypt  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  met 
ropolitan  of  Damascus.    The  Arabian  bishops 
originally  subject  to  the  metropolitan  of 
who  also  had  jurisdiction  over  India,  the 
coast  of  which  must  have  been  partly  (Jhristianinc:^ 
by  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century.    A 
ancient  tradition,  given  in  the  third  century 
of  Thomas  (Eng.  transl.  in  ANF,  viiL  535-539>  , 
makes  Thomas  the  apostle  to  India,  so  that  the  Ina- — 
dian  C]!hristians  are  commonly  termed  Christians  op^ 
St.  Thomas.    Many  Christians  seem  to  have  fled  tc 
India  from  the  persecutions  in  Persia;  and  in  34^ 
a  bishop  with  priests  from  Jerusalem  are  said  to 
have  gone  to  Malabar.  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  (q.v.  7 
about  530)  mentions  churches  at  Malabar,  there  wa5 
one  in  Ceylon,  as  well  as  a  bishq[>  at  Calliana;  and 
in  570  the  presbyter  Bodh  was  sent  to  inspect  the 
Indian  chiutshes.    After  a  period  of  ecclesiastical 
declension,  Timotheus  (778-820)  appointed  a  met- 
ropolitan for  India.    China   received    Christianity 
from  Chorassan,  and  a  long  inscription  in  Sjrriac 
and  Chinese  at  Si-ngan-fu,  giving  a  lengthy  list  of 
Nestorian  cleigy,  testifies  to  the  prosperity  and  wide 
extension  of  Nestorianism  in  China  in  781.    This 
famous  Nestorian  moniunent  was  visited  in  1907  by 
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Frits  V.  Holm,  who  had  a  replica  made  of  it  which 
is  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New 
Yoik  (cf.  The  Nedorian  Monument:  an  ancient 
Record  of  ChrisHanity  in  China,  ed.  P.  Cams,  Chi- 
cago, 1909,  which  contains  an  account  of  the  secur- 
ing of  the  replica,  the  Chinese  text  of  the  inscrip- 
tion, A.  Wylie's  Eng.  transl.,  and  historical  notes). 
The  first  metropolitan  for  China  was  appointed  by 
Selibhazecha  (714-726),  and  about  the  same  time 
Herat  and  Samarcand  received  metropolitans.  At 
Balkh,  whence  several  bishops  were  sent  to  China,  a 
bishopric  had  early  been  erected;  and  Nestorianism 
later  spread  through  Tartaiy. 

The  fortune  of  the  Nestorians  varied  widely. 

Expelled  by  the  emperors  of  the  East,  they  enjoyed 

protection  under  the  Parthian  Arsacids,  but  with 

the  revival  of  Zoroastrianism  by  the 

J.  Varying  Sassanids,    their    persecution    began 

Fortunes,  anew,  though  seldom  except  when  wars 
broke  out  with  the  Greek  emperors. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Kobad  (488-531)  a 
twelve  years'  schism  broke  out  among  the  Nestor- 
ians, two  patriarchs,  Nerses  (see  Nerses  II.)  and 
Elisseus,  being  elected  by  rival  factions  and  each 
appointing  his  own  bishops.  The  schism  was  ended 
by  the  death  of  Nerses  in  prison  and  the  deposition 
of  his  rival.  Mar  Aba  I.  (53&-562),  a  convert  from 
Zoroastrianism,  translated  from  Greek  into  Syriac 
the  Nestorian  litiugy  still  in  use.  Among  his  many 
activities,  he  held  a  synod  in  544  at  which  the  rule, 
still  in  force,  was  adopted  that  neither  the  patri- 
arch nor  the  bishops  might  marry.  Here  the  former 
canons  were  confirmed,  and  strict  adherence  to  the 
Nicene  Creed  was  required,  while  the  standard  of 
exegesis  was  declared  to  be  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia. 
Various  local  schisms,  moreover,  caused  by  anti-pa- 
triarchs and  anti-bishops  were  ended  by  deposition 
of  the  disturbing  clerics.  A  second  eynod  was  held 
in  577  by  the  patriarch  Ezekiel  (577-580),  the  chief 
result  being  an  edict  against  the  Messalians.  After 
repeated  persecutions  by  Chosroes  I.  (who  is  said  by 
tradition  to  have  become  a  Christian  in  his  later 
years),  the  Nestorians  were  highly  favored  by  Hor- 
mixd  IV.  and  Chosroes  II.,  the  latter  even  forcing 
all  Christians  to  adopt  Nestorianism.  Nevertheless, 
the  latter  monarch  also  persecuted  them  for  choos- 
ing Gregorius  patriarch  against  his  will,  and  after 
the  death  of  this  prelate  in  608  the  patriarchate  re- 
mained vacant  twenty  years  until  the  accession  of 
Siroes.  Under  this  ruler  and  his  successors  the 
Nestorians  enjoyed  peace. 

Mohammedan  persecutions  of  the  Nestorians  were 

rare,   especially  as  Mohammed  was  traditionally 

said  to  have  received  his  knowledge  of  Christian 

doctrines  from  a  Nestorian  monk  named  Seigius; 

and  the  Nestorians  claim  to  have  re- 

4.  Under  ceived  letters  of  protection  from  the 
Mohamme-  prophet,  Omar  Ali,  and  others.    They 

dans  and    held  high  poets  as  governors  of  cities 

Mongols,  and  districts,  secretaries  of  califs  and 
emirs,  and  physicians  in  ordinary; 
while  they  were  also  distinguished  translators  into 
Syriac  and  Arabic.  Such  was  their  influence  that 
Qa'im  bi'amr  Allah  and  Muqtadir  Billah  subjected 
the  Catholic  Christians,  the  Melchites,  and  the 
Jacobites  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarchs.    Ex- 


cept for  a  brief  persecution  by  Harun  al-Rashid, 
oiUy  two  occurred  during  the  entire  period — one  by 
Mutawakkil,  and  the  other  by  Hakim  bi'amr  Allah, 
the  latter  including  all  Christians  and  the  Jews,  but 
restricted  to  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt.  After 
the  foimdation  of  Bagdad,  the  patriarchs  were 
chosen  and  had  their  residence  there,  though  con- 
secrated in  Seleucia.  Under  the  Mongols,  in  like 
manner,  the  conditions  of  the  Nestorians  were  gen- 
erally peaceful.  Hulagu  Khan,  who  took  Bagdad 
in  1268,  and  most  of  his  successors  favored  the 
Nestorians  not  only  because  they  were  opposed  to 
the  Mohammedans,  the  political  foes  of  the  Mon- 
gols, but  also  on  account  of  the  superficial  similari- 
ties between  Nestorian  Christianity  and  the  Mongol 
type  of  Buddhism  and  through  the  Christian  wives 
of  some  of  the  khans.  Certain  Mongol  rulers,  in- 
deed, became  converts  to  Christianity,  particularly 
in  the  district  of  the  Keraites  south  of  the  Lake  of 
Baikal;  and  the  dynastic  title  of  these  latter  khans, 
Unk-khan  or  Owang-khan,  corrupted  to  Joan  or 
Johannes,  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the  legend  of 
Prester  John  (q.v.),  which  was  later  transferred  to 
the  hitherto  unknown  Christian  king  in  Ethiopia 
(i.e.,  Abyssinia).  In  1292  the  Minorite  Johannes  de 
Monte  Corvino  converted  a  descendant  of  Unk-khan 
and  several  of  his  court  from  Nestorianism  to  Ca- 
tholicism; but  the  Roman  Catholic  community 
thus  founded  proved  of  short  duration,  the  converts 
returning  to  Nestorianism  in  1299  (see  Monools, 
§2). 

The  first  direct  persecution  of  the  Nestorians,  after 
their  centuries  of  peace  under  Arabs  and  Mongols, 
was  by  Timur,  who  oppressed  Christian  and  Mo- 
hammedan alike.    The  Nestorian  con- 
5.  Persecu-  nections  with  the  Far  East  now  came 
tions;  Rap-  to  an  end  and  the  churches  there  fell 
prochement  into  decay.    The  advance  of  Islam  op- 
with       pressed  or  destroyed  the  Christians  in 
Rome.      Tartaiy  and  India,  and  a  like  course 
was  pursued  by  the  Shiites  in  Persia 
and  by  the  Mohacunedan  dynasties  in  Hither  Asia. 
In  addition  to  all  this,  the  popes,  especially  after  the 
advent  of  the  pro-Christian  Mongols,  sent  many 
missionaries    to    counteract    Nestorianism.    Their 
efforts  were  largely  successful,  the  first  distinguished 
convert  being  the  metropolitan  Sahadima  in  628,  and 
shortly  afterward  Heraclius ,  in  his  j oumey  to  Assyria, 
converted  numbers  of  Nestorians  and  Monophy- 
sites.    Dining  the  pontificate  of  Eugene  IV.,  Tim- 
otheus  of  Tarsus,  metropolitan  of  the  Nestorians  in 
Cyprus,  attended  the  synods  of  Florence  and  Rome 
in  hopes  of  union.     Innocent  IV.  sent  certain  bish- 
ops with  a  letter  to  Rabban  Ara,  vicar  of  the  Nes- 
torian East,  and  in  his  reply  was  included  a  creed 
prepared  by  the  archbishop  of  Nisibis  and  signed  by 
two  other  archbishops  and  three  bishops,  in  which 
Mary  was  designated  **  the  Mother  of  Christ"  (1247). 
Similar  letters  were  written  at  the  same  time  by  the 
Jacobite  patriarch  Ignatius  and  the  Mafrian  Jo- 
hannes.   Nicolas  IV.  addressing  a  letter  with  a 
creed    to   the  patriarch  Yahballaha  in   1288,   his 
successor  Benedict  XI.  received  an  answer  in  1304 
in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  termed 
"  the  mother  and  teacher  of  all  others "  and  the 
Pope  was  called  **  the  chief  shepherd  of  all  Chria- 
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tendom."  In  1445,  moreover,  all  the  Cyprian  iNes- 
toriaiis  with  their  patriarch  Timotheus  of  Tarsus 
were  converted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  by 
Archbishop  Andrew. 

More  lasting  contact  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  began  with  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Except  for  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  in 
India,  the  Nestorians  were  then  a  small  remnant 
iiiith  a  few  bishops  in  the  Kurdish  mountains.  The 
patriarchate  had  become  hereditary, 
6.  History  nephew  succeeding  uncle.  In  1551 
from  the  this  system  resulted  in  a  scliism,  and 
Sixteenth  one  faction  sent  its  candidate  for  con- 
Century,  secration  to  Rome,  where  he  was  pro- 
claimed patriarch  of  the  Chaldeans  by 
Julius  III.  The  schism  still  exists,  the  Uniate 
patriarch  of  the  Chaldeans,  always  called  Joseph, 
residing  at  Diarbekr,  Mosul,  and  since  1830,  Bagdad. 
In  1888  his  jurisdiction  included  four  archdioceses 
and  seventeen  dioceses,  with  some  3^^,000  souls. 
The  patriarch  of  the  non-Uniate  Nestorians,  always 
termed  Simeon,  lives  in  the  almost  inaccessible 
valley  of  Kochannes  in  the  Kurdish  mountains  on 
the  boundary  between  Persia  and  Turkey.  In  1833 
the  number  of  these  Nestorians,  living  in  the  Kur- 
dish mountains  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of 
Trumiah,  and  constituting,  except  for  the  scanty 
comnmnities  in  India,  the  sole  remnants  of  this 
once  powerful  sect,  were  estimated  at  70,000  souls. 
They  do  not,  however,  call  themselves  Nestorians — 
a  term  now  employed  only  for  the  Nestorian  Uni- 
ates — but  Chaldeans,  Meshi^^aye  ("  followers  of  the 
Messiah"),  Nasrani  (Arab.,  *' Christians "),  Syrians, 
As. Syrians,  and  Madenliaye  ("Orientals"),  declaring 
that  Xostorius,  whose  language  they  did  not  know, 
was  not  their  patriarch,  and  that  he  followed  them 
rather  than  they  him.  Since  1834  American  mis- 
sionaries have  worked  among  the  non-Uniates,  not 
only  keeping  them  from  being  absorbed  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  missions  surrounding  them — es- 
pecially the  I>ominicans  stationed  at  Mosul  to  coun- 
teract the  American  Protestant  influence — but  also 
raising  their  moral  and  intellectual  status,  a  task 
the  more  difficult  since  they  are  unstable  and  in- 
clinoil  to  sensuality  and  superstition.  The  Ameri- 
can missionaries,  moreover,  have  preserx'ed  the 
mixleni  Syriac  dialect  of  the  Nestorians  and  devel- 
opoil  it  into  a  litonirj'  language,  into  which  they  have 
translattnl  the  Bible  and  written  or  translated  an 
abundance  of  religious  literature.  The  spoken 
Innguagi^  is  divideil  into  a  number  of  dialects,  falling 
mainly  into  the  plain  anil  mountain  groups,  the 
latter  pn»jHMiting  the  fuller  forms.  The  liturgies 
and  other  ritual  boi^ks  of  both  Nestorians  and  Chal- 
ileans  an*  in  chissical  Syriac.  They  live  in  almost 
constant  oihmi  Iu>stility  with  the  Mohammedan 
Kurds,  who  in  IS40  m:i£«iicrcd  some  6,000  of  all 
ap»s  and  both  si*xes. 

The  Chaldean  Nestorians  have  eight  ranks  in 
their  clerg>*:  lyatholi^a  or  patri:ir^a;  metropolita 
or  mutran;  episkofui:  arkidya^ona:  kasshisha 
(*' priest"):  shamnuisha  T' deacon");  huhpoily- 
n^ona  ("sulHleaoon'*);  and  ^:a^>ya  (**  reader "). 
The  Kunlish  Ni^torians  are  characteriieii  bv  a 
priMiouncetl  Judaic  Christianity  which  is  also  ap- 
imrent  in  their  rituals.     Those  in  northern  Mesi>(x>- 


tamia  now  have  nine  dioceses  with  metropolitans, 
bishops,   etc.    Among  their  peculiarities  is  their 

aversion  to  all  religious  representations, 
7.  Kurdish  only  the  Cross  and  the  portrait  of 
NestoriAQS.  Christ  being  allowed  in  their  churches. 

Their  number  of  sacraments  varies. 
In  the  medieval  period  it  was  seven,  Timotheus  XL 
(1318-60)  defining  them  as  ordination,  consecra- 
tion of  a  church  or  altar,  baptism  and  unction, 
the  Eucharist,  benediction  of  monks,  office  for  the 
dead,  and  marriage,  with  indulgence,  or  penance, 
and  absolution  as  an  appendix.  Assemani  hdd 
that  they  had  but  three  sacraments:  baptism,  the 
Eucharist,  and  ordination.  Among  the  modern 
Nestorians  the  Eucharist  is  a  magic  ceremony  ^ith 
certain  peculiar  usages.  The  Nestorian  fasts  are 
very  numerous,  meat  being  forbidden  on  152  da}'3. 
They  eat  no  poi^,  and  keep  both  the  Sabbath  and 
Sunday.  They  believe  in  neither  auricular  con- 
fession nor  purgatory,  and  permit  their  priests  to 
marry.  The  Nestorians  of  the  plains,  who  are  more 
intelligent  than  their  mountain  brethren,  ha\'e 
peculiar  marriage  customs,  and  some  of  the  usages 
of  their  other  feasts  are  of  interest.  The  mountain 
Nestorians  are  employed  chiefly  in  hunting  and 
pastiu'age.  Their  houses  are  in  general  wTetched 
affairs,  often  having  but  one  room,  sometimes  un- 
derground. They  add  to  their  resources  by  selling 
nut-galls,  and  are  renowned  for  their  basketry, 
especially  in  the  district  of  Cheba,  whence  basket- 
venders  traverse  all  Asia.  They  also  engage  in 
weaving  and  apiculture.  Their  chief  food  is  barley 
bread,  roasted  meal,  dried  mulberries,  and  milk  and 
its  pitxlucts.  Despite  their  poverty  they  are  ex- 
tremely hospitable.  They  are  governed  by  heredi- 
tary village  sheiks  called  malik  (Arab.,  "king")* 
Their  cler^,  who  are  greeted  by  kissing  their  hands 
and  raising  the  hat  (a  usage  not  common  elsewhere 
in  the  East),  are  ignorant  but  highly  honored. 

The  Nestorians  of  India,  after  receiving  a  metro- 
politan from  the  Patriarch  Timotheus  (77S-S20), 
had  bishops  appointed  henceforth  immediately  by 
the  patriarch.  They  enjoyed  special  privileges 
from  the  native  princes,  particulaxly  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  ninth  century,  these  being  due  i)ri- 

marily    to   Thomas    Kanaiurus    (also 

8.  Nestorians  called  Mar  Thomas) ,  who  seems  to  have 

of  India,    been  a  wealthy  and  influential  mer^ 

chant,  and  not  a  bishop.  Thanks  to 
these  privileges  and  their  increase  in  population, 
they  gradually  became  able  to  have  kings  of  their 
own,  but  on  the  extinction  of  the  dynasty  their 
little  domain  was  inherited  by  the  rulers  of  Cochin. 
The  internecine  strife  of  the  Indian  princes  so  op- 
pressed the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  that  in  1502 
they  offered  the  crown  to  Vasco  da  Gama,  when  he 
landed  in  India.  The  bond  between  the  Indian 
Nestorians  and  the  patriarch  seems  to  have  been 
broken  at  an  eariy  date.  About  1120-30  their 
spiritual  head,  Johannes,  seems  to  have  gone  to 
Constantinople  to  request  consecration,  and  thence 
to  Rome.  Later  the  church  sank  so  that  only  a 
deacon  was  left  to  perform  all  ecclesiastical  func- 
tions. Georgius  and  Joseph  were  accordingly  sent 
in  1490  to  the  Nestorian  patriarch  to  obtain  a 
bishop;  they  were  ordained  priests  and  reciuved  the 
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monks  Thomas  and  Johannes  as  bishops.  The 
patriarch  EUias  (d.  1502)  consecrated  three  more 
monks  bishops  and  sent  them  to  India,  where  they 
reported  some  30,000  Christian  families,  scattered 
in  twenty  cities,  chiefly  in  Carangol,  Palor,  and 
Colom,  although  there  were  churches  in  all  cities. 
Later  Portuguese  accounts  reduce  the  nimiber  of 
Christian  families  to  16,000.  In  extreme  poverty 
and  oppressed  from  every  side,  they  declared  their 
sole  allegiance  to  King  Emmanuel  of  Portugal. 
The  result  was  their  destruction,  oppressed  both  by 
the  native  princes  l)ecause  of  this  Portuguese  alli- 
ance and  also  crushed  by  the  Portuguese  themselves. 
They  were  obliged,  moreover,  by  Alexius  Meneases, 
archbishop  of  Goa,  to  accept  the  decisions  of  the 
synod  held  at  Diamper  in  1599,  so  that  only  a  few 
conmiunities  in  the  mountains  remained  true  to  the 
faith  of  their  fathers.  But  in  1653  they  revolted 
from  their  enforced  union  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  nor  have  the  efforts  of  the  Discalced  Car- 
melites since  that  time  availed  to  reconcile  the  Indian 
Nestorians  with  Rome.  In  1665,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  patriarch  Ignatius  of  Antioch  sent  the  Jacobite 
metropolitan  Gregory  of  Jerusalem  to  Malabar, 
where  he  introduced  a  Jacobite  tendency  among 
the  non-Uniatcs  which  became  wide-spread,  the 
Malabar  Jacobites  being  estimated  at  nearly  170,000 
by  the  younger  missionary  Baker. 

The  present  nimiber  of  Nestorians  in  Kurdistan 
and  Persia  is  estimated  at  something  over  150,000, 
with  250  churches,  twelve  archbishops  and  bishops, 
and  more  than  300  priests;  the  Chaldeans  at  over 
100,000,  with  150  churches  and  more  than  250 
priests.  In  India  there  are  some  120,000  Nestorians 
and  250,000  Uniates.  (K.  KESSLERf.) 
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Church,  London,  1908.  Much  of  interest  and  importance 
will  be  found  imder  Strian  Chubch.  Material  is  also  to 
be  found  in  the  periodicals  Der  chrisUiche  Orient,  Oriens 
Christianus,  Bessarione,  and  Revue  de  V orient  chrHien, 

NESTORIUS. 

Life  and  Writings  ({  1). 

Teaching  ({  2). 

Beginning  of  Opposition  to  Him  (f  3). 

Formal  Attack  ({  4). 

The  Council  of  Ephesus  (15). 

Events  tiU  Nestorius'  Death  ({  6). 

Nestorius,  the  famous  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople and  the  founder  of  the  sect  which  still  bears 
his  name  (see  Nestorians),  was  bom  in  Germanicia, 
not  far  from  the  boundary  between  Cilicia  and  Cap- 
padocia,  and  died  in  exile  after  451.     Educated 

at  Antioch,  he  lived  as  a  monk  in  a 

I.  Life  and  monastery  before  the  city  walls.    Here 

Writings,    he  won  fame  as  a  pulpit  orator.    In 

April,  428,  he  was  consecrated  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  succeeding  Sisinnius  (d.  Dec.  24, 
427),  his  election  being  due  to  the  court,  which 
would  not  choose  as  patriarch  a  resident  of  Constan- 
tinople. The  impression  which  he  made  on  the 
bishops  present  at  his  consecration  was  extremely 
favorable,  and  he  quickly  manifested  great  zeal 
against  the  heretics,  destroying  an  Arian  place  of 
worship  in  Constantinople  on  the  fifth  day  after 
being  enthroned.  He  claimed  to  be  the  real  inspirer 
of  the  edict  against  heretics  of  May  30,  428;  he  pro- 
ceeded against  the  Novatians,  the  Macedonians  on 
the  Hellespont,  and  the  Quartodecimanians  in  Asia 
Minor.  Yet  in  Dec.,  430,  Nestorius  himself,  the  firm 
opponent  of  all  heretics,  was  anathematized  as  a 
heretic  by  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  Before  proceeding 
to  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Nestorian  con- 
troversy, some  description  of  the  fragments  of  his 
numerous  writings  should  be  given.  Gennadius 
{De  vir.  HI,,  liv.;  Eng.  transl.,  NPNF,  2.  ser.,  iii. 
394-395)  states  that  Nestorius  wrote  "a  great 
many  treatises  on  divers  themes  **  while  still  a  pres- 
byter at  Antioch,  and  that  after  his  consecration  he 
wrote  a  work  on  the  Incarnation.  Ebed  Yesu  (J.  S. 
Assemani,  BHdiotheca  orienialia,  III.,  i.  35-36,  Rome, 
1719)  mentions,  besides  ''several  books''  destroyed 
by  non-Nestorians,  the  following:  lAber  tragcedia, 
a  history  of  his  controversy;  Liber  Heraclidia;  Epia- 
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tola  ad  Coamam;  a  liturgy;  Liber  epistdarum;  and 
Ldber  homiliarum  et  aratianum.  The  extant  frag- 
ments comprise  only  his  anathemas  against  Cyril  as 
translated  by  Marius  Mercator;  twelve  other  anath- 
emas in  Syriac  translation;  fragments  of  the  "  Trag- 
edy ";  fourteen  letters  or  fragments  of  letters;  some 
sermons  translated  by  Marius  Mercator;  and  a  num- 
ber of  citations  in  the  writings  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
Marius  Mercator,  Cassian,  Amobius  the  Younger, 
Leon  tins,  the  Synodicorif  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of 
Ephesus,  and  other  soiutses.  The  fragments  are  col- 
lected by  F.  Loofs  in  Nestoriana  (Halle,  1905). 
P.  Bed j  an  has  edited  a  newly  discovered  Syriac 
translation  of  the  Liber  Heraclidis  (Paris,  1910). 
The  material  has  been  employed  by  J.  F.  Bethime- 
Baker  in  his  NestoHua  and  his  Teaching.  A  fresh 
Examination  of  the  Evidence  (Cambridge,  1908). 

The  origin  of  the  Nestorian  controversy  doubtless 
lay  in  the  antithesis  between  the  Antiochian  train- 
ing of  Nestorius  and  the  Alexandrine  traditions,  or 
Apollinarian  coloring,  which  prevailed  in  his  new 
surroundings.  Nevertheless,  there  were  representa- 
tives of  the  two  schools  in  Constanti- 
2.  Teach-  nople  before  Nestorius  came,  and  it 
ing.  was  already  a  moot  question  whether 
Mary  w^as  to  be  called  mother  of  God 
or  mother  of  man.  Nestorius  entered  upon  the 
struggle  with  the  first  of  his  "  Sermons  against  the 
'  Mother  of  God,* "  delivered  not  later  than  Christ- 
mas, 428.  This  was  quickly  followed  by  other 
sermons  on  the  same  theme.  Declaring  himself 
sharply  opposed  to  the  epithet  "  mother  of  God," 
he  declared:  "  Mary  did  not  give  birth  to  divinity, 
but  to  man,  the  instrument  of  divinity."  Here  his 
motive  was  his  desire  to  exalt  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
holding,  as  he  did  in  his  first  sermon,  that  *'  the  crea- 
ture hath  not  given  birth  to  the  uncreatable."  He 
was  also  offended  by  the  cult  of  Mary  easily  arising 
from  the  belief  that  she  was  the  mother  of  God,  yet 
he  never  failed  to  recognize  that  the  epithet  might 
be  employed  if  the  views  and  tendencies  which  he  op- 
posed were  separated  from  it.  Since,  however,  such 
a  use  of  the  term  as  he  advocated  seemed  to  him 
to  be  very  rare  at  the  beginning  of  his  patriarchate 
at  Constantinople,  he  recommended  that  Mary  be 
called  "  mother  of  Christ "  instead  of  "  mother  of 
God."  This,  he  held,  like  the  terms  "Son"  and 
"Lord,"  referred  to  both  natures  of  Christ.  Fol- 
lowing Antiochian  Christology,  he  yet  sought  to 
avoid  the  chai^ge  that  it  taught  two  Sons,  saying, 
for  instance,  "  we  have  not  two  Christs  or  two  Sons; 
for  there  is  not  with  us  a  first  and  a  second,  or  one 
and  another,  or  one  Son  at  one  time  and  another 
at  another,  but  the  same  one  is  twofold,  not  in 
honor,  but  in  nature."  While  holding  that  most  of 
the  statements  of  the  Bible  concerning  the  Son  of 
God  refer  to  the  incarnate  Word,  Nestorius  taught 
that  after  the  incarnation  the  Son  of  God  was  no 
longer  the  Logos  per  se.  The  inmiediate  basis  is 
indeed  purely  Antiochian,  declaring  emphatically 
that  the  Son  was  twofold  in  nature  and  that  the 
mother  of  Christ  bore  the  Son  of  God  as  man  who 
was  the  Son  through  the  Son  conjoined,  thus  dis- 
tinguishing the  natures  but  unifying  adoration  of 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  Nestorius  modified  the  An- 
tiochian dyophysitism  by  holding  that  each  nature 


worked  by  sharing  in  the  peculiar  properties  of  the 
other.  His  Christology  was  thus  based  on  the  prim- 
itive double  view  of  the  historic  Christ  which  was 
the  basis  of  the  earliest  Christology,  saying  "  we 
confess  the  God  in  man,  we  reverence  the  man  wor- 
shiped together  with  God  Almighty  through  the 
divine  imion."  The  earnestness  of  his  endeavor, 
despite  his  dyophysitism,  to  see  a  single  God-man 
is  shown  in  his  denunciation  as  a  monothelite  by 
the  ^ynod  of  680  because  he  had  written  ''  God  the 
Logos  was  not  one  and  the  man  bom  therein  an- 
other, for  there  was  one  person  of  them  both,  in 
reverence  and  honor  distinguished  neither  in  man- 
ner nor  time  by  difference  of  decree  or  will."  * 

The  condemnation  of  Nestorius  for  these  teachings 
was  brought  about  by  Cyril  of  Alexandria  (q.v.), 
though  Nestorius  had  already  met  with  considerable 
opposition  in  Constantinople.  Nestorius  did  not 
fail  to  return  the  attacks  in  kind,  securing  the  con- 
demnation of  Philip,  one  of  his  former 
3.  Begin-    rivals  for  the  patriarchate.     But  not- 

ning  of     withstanding  ail  these  difficulties,  Nes- 
Oppositioii  torius  could  write  to  Pope  Celestine 

to  Him.  (Mansi,  ConcUia,  iv.  1022  D,  1024  C), 
that  the  chiutsh  at  Constantinople 
was  flourishing.  In  the  latter  part  of  430  he  and 
his  clergy  had  determined  in  what  sense  the  term 
''  mother  of  God  "  could  and  should  be  used,  thus 
retracting  his  opposition  to  the  phrase,  and  John 
of  Antioch  thought  that  the  troubles  in  Constan- 
tinople were  at  an  end.  The  complaints  of  Cyril 
and  the  monks  opposed  to  Nestorius,  alleging  griev- 
ous schism  in  Constantinople,  accordingly  deserve 
no  credence.  While  still  at  Antioch  Nestorius 
seems  to  have  prepared  sermons  for  publication, 
and  after  his  consecration  he  imited  these  older 
sermons  and  more  recent  ones,  including  several 
on  the  mother  of  God,  into  a  book  of  considerable 
size  (at  the  latest  by  the  beginning  of  429),  after- 
ward circulating  other  sermons  subsequently  de- 
livered. Individual  sermons,  or  possibly  the  en- 
tire book,  were  sent  by  Nestorius  to  Rome,  and  a 
collection  of  his  sermons  also  found  its  way  to 
Egypt,  doubtless  without  the  author's  wish.  Shortly 
after  Easter,  429,  Cyril  took  occasion  to  write  to 
all  the  monks  of  Egypt  justifying  the  use  of  the 
term  "  mother  of  God  "  and  opposing  the  argu- 
ments of  Nestorius  without  mentioning  his  name. 
Copies  of  this  letter  were  brought  to  Constanti- 
nople,  where   they   strengthened   the   opposition, 

*  In  Athanasiub  (II.,  {  2)  a  reference  appears  promisiDs 
a  minute  examination  of  the  Athanasian  Christology  in  the 
article  Nestorius.  This  was  probably  inspired  by  the  fact 
that  writings  usually  attributed  to  Athanawius  would  make 
him  a  forerunner  of  Nestorius.  But  Professor  Loofs  iLeii- 
faden  turn  Studien  der  Dogmenge^chuMe,  pp.  264-266.  Halle, 
1906)  refers  to  R.  Hoes  {Studien  liber  doe  SchrifUhtan  und 
die  Theologie  dee  Athanaeitia  ...»  Leipeic,  1899)  and  A. 
Stalcken  {Athanaeiana,  ib.  1899)  as  disproving  the  alleged 
Athanosian  authorship  of  those  writings.  This  leaves  as 
the  salient  facts  that  the  Athanam'an  Christology  remained 
essentially  unchanged  from  the  first,  that  it  was  the  divine 
side  which  engaged  his  attention,  that  his  references  to  the 
human  side  were  t'.*aditional  and  never  closely  analjrxed, 
and  that  in  the  hLtorical  Christ  there  was  only  one  sub- 
ject.  the  Logos,  and  that  Christ  grew,  hungered,  and  suf- 
fered in  his  flesh.  No  vital  connection  can  be  established 
between  the  Christology  of  Athanasius  and  of  Nestorius 
so  far  as  the  human  side  is  concerned.  c.  a.  b. 
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hitherto  weak,  against  Nestorius.  Photius,  a 
presbyter  of  Nestorius,  now  wrote  against  Cyril's 
letter,  and  Nestorius  preached  a  sermon  to  prove 
that  the  Logos  could  be  subject  neither  to  birth 
nor  suffering.  Both  the  letter  and  the  sermon 
were  sent  to  Alexandria,  but  before  they  reached 
there  Cyril  heard  of  his  opponents'  disapproval  of 
his  attitude  and  wrote  his  first  letter  to  Nestorius. 
For  a  time  the  correspondence  was  conducted  with 
external  courtesy,  but  soon  the  hostility  between 
the  two  patriarchs  became  irreconcilable.  This  w^as 
due  less  to  dogmatic  reasons,  however,  than  to 
calumnies  uttered  to  Nestorius  against  Cyril.  The 
latter  now  wrote  his  second  letter  early  in  430,  in 
which,  after  a  brief  mention  of  the  Alexandrine 
charges,  he  proceeded  to  instruct  Nestorius  in  the 
true  faith.  While  it  would  seem  from  these  letters 
that  the  controversy  was  essentially  theological, 
C>Til's  letter  to  the  clergy  in  Constantinople,  writ- 
ten almost  at  the  same  time,  makes  it  clear  that 
his  real  motive  was  his  fear  of  being  cited  to  ap- 
pear at  Constantinople  to  answer  the  charges 
brought  against  him. 

His  war  of  extermination  against  Nestorius  now 
began.    To  this  end  he  wrote  three  lengthy  letters 

covertly  attacking  his  rival  to  the  em- 

4.  Formal  peror,  his  sister,  and  the  empress,  and 

Attack,      at  the  same  time  endeavored  to  win 

over  Celestine,  of  whose  position  he 
was  uncertain.  For  the  latter  purpose,  he  wrote, 
early  in  430,  his  five  books  **  Against  the  Blas- 
phemies of  Nestorius,''  attacking  in  detail  forty- 
three  citations  from  the  writings  of  his  antagonist. 
In  the  spring  of  the  same  year  he  sent  this  work, 
together  with  numerous  sermons  of  Nestorius,  and 
his  own  two  letters  to  him,  to  Celestine,  with  a 
clever  letter  of  his  own  to  the  pope,  not  free  from 
misrepresentations.  The  result  was  fully  success- 
ful for  Cyril,  although  the  reason  is  somewhat 
problematical.  It  would  seem  that  Cyril  actually 
convinced  Celestine  that  ''  at  one  time  Nestorius 
made  Christ  mere  man,  and  at  another  attributed 
to  him  participation  in  divinity."  This  is  the  atti- 
tude, at  least,  assumed  by  Cassian  in  De  incamaiione 
Domini  contra  Nestorium.  At  the  same  time  Celes- 
tine was  evidently  offended  at  Nestorius  by  his 
kindly,  but  innocent,  reception  of  Coelestius,  Julian, 
and  three  other  bishops,  who  had  been  convicted 
of  Pelagianism  in  the  West.  With  their  views  Nes- 
torius could  not  possibly  have  sympathized,  nor 
did  he  intend  to  oppose  the  pope.  He  learned  of 
the  nature  of  the  charges  against  them  through  the 
Commonitorium  of  Marius  Mercator,  which  resulted 
in  the  expulsion  of  the  Pelagians  from  Constanti- 
nople. Nestorius  had  already  written  Celestine  at 
least  twice  to  learn  the  reason  of  their  condemna- 
tion at  Rome,  but  the  pope  was  so  offended  by  the 
patriarch's  protection  of  the  refugees  that  he  left 
his  letters  unanswered.  In  Aug.,  480,  Celestine  held 
a  synod  at  Rome  and  excommunicated  Nestorius 
unless  he  should  publicly  recant  within  ten  days 
after  learning  of  the  decree.  He  wrote  to  the  same 
effect  to  Nestorius,  the  clergy  of  Constantinople, 
John  of  Antioch,  Juvenal  of  Jerusalem,  the  Mace- 
donian bishops,  and  Cyril.  The  latter  was  formally 
authorized  to  pronounce  anathema  on  Nestorius  I 


unless  he  should  recant  within  the  appointed  time. 
He  accordingly  held  his  synod  at  Alexandria  early 
in  November  and  wrote  a  synodical  epistle  to  Nes- 
torius, which  was  given  him,  together  with  a  letter 
from  Celestine,  on  Dec.  6, 430.  Cyril  could  now  con- 
sider himself  close  to  his  goal  of  crushing  Nestorius 
if  he  could  have  equal  success  at  court  in  parrying 
the  chaiges  against  himself  by  accusing  his  op- 
ponent. But  here  he  failed,  and  though  the  course 
of  events  is  obscure,  it  is  certain  that  his  letter 
found  very  unfavorable  reception  at  court  and  that 
the  charges  against  him  were  still  believed.  Nes- 
torius himself,  who  enjoyed  the  favor  of  the  court, 
had  purposed  to  hold  a  general  synod  in  the  sum- 
mer of  430  to  discuss  primarily  other  ecclesiastical 
matters  than  his  controversy  with  Cyril,  though 
the  latter  was  also  doubtless  intended  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  Emperor  Theodosius  accordingly  di- 
rected the  synod  to  convene  at  Ephesus  at  Easter, 
431,  at  the  same  time  again  manifesting  his  disap- 
proval of  Cyril.  Under  these  circumstances  Nes- 
torius was  little  disturbed  by  the  letters  of  Celes- 
tine and  Cyril.  He  enjoyed  the  support  of  his  clergy 
and  speedily  opposed  twelve  counter-anathemas  to 
the  twelve  anathemas  of  Cyril  attached  to  his 
synodical  letter,  which  were  equally  offensive  to 
John  of  Antioch,  Theodoret,  and  Andrew  of 
Samosata. 

After  some  delay,  the  Coimcil  of  Ephesus  was 
opened  on  June  22,  431,  with  198  bishops,  fifty  of 
these  being  partizans  of  Cyril,  who  was  also  sup- 
ported by  forty  bishops  from  Asia  and 
5.  The  twelve  from  Pamphilia,  while  John  of 
Council  of  Antioch  with  his  bishops  and  the  dele- 
Ephesus.  gates  from  Rome  were  still  on  the 
w^ay.  The  Imperial  Commissary  Can- 
didian  and  sixty-eight  dissenting  bishops  pleaded 
in  vain  that  the  council  be  not  opened  until  all 
had  arrived.  On  the  very  first  day  of  the  council 
Nestorius  was  condemned  and  declared  deposed 
from  all  clerical  office.  The  emperor,  however,  on 
June  29,  commanded  further  consideration  of  the 
matter.  Meanwhile  the  Antiochian  bishops  had 
reached  Ephesus  and  opened  a  coimter-council  on 
June  27  at  which  they  excommunicated  Cyril's 
partizans  and  declared  Cyril  and  his  chief  adherent, 
Mcnmon  of  Ephesus,  deposed.  This  condemnation 
was  signed  by  forty-three  bishops  and  both  parties 
sought  through  their  sympathizers  to  defend  them- 
selves at  court.  The  Roman  envoys  came  in  July, 
joined  Cyril,  and  held  a  second  session  with  them 
on  July  10,  joining  on  the  following  day  in  the  con- 
demnation of  Nestorius.  Other  sessions  of  Cyril's 
council  were  held  on  July  16,  17,  22,  and  Aug.  31; 
but  the  real  decision  now  lay  with  the  court  since 
the  factions  both  of  Cyril  and  of  Nestorius  refused 
to  change  their  position.  While  still  maintaining 
his  views,  Nestorius  declared  himself  ready  to  retire 
to  his  monastery  at  Antioch.  In  the  first  half  of 
August  the  court  sent  the  Comes  Sacrorum  Johan- 
nes and  confirmed  the  deposition  of  both  councils. 
Cyril  and  Memnon  were  interned  and  Nestorius 
was  committed  to  the  custody  of  his  friend  Can- 
didian.  Johannes  was  unable  to  reconcile  the  fac- 
tions, and  eight  delegates  of  both  sides  were  sum- 
moned  to  the  imperial  court.    It  is  noteworthy 
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that  the  Antiochian  party,  nhich  included  John  of 
Antioch  and  Theodoret,  made  no  special  plea  for 
NeatoriuH,  while  their  opponents  worked  earneatly 
in  behalf  of  Cyril  and  Memnon.  Nestorius  was 
now  required  to  retire  to  hie  monastery  at  Antioch 
and  readily  obeyc<J.  Henceforth  he  was  dead  to 
the  court,  where  Alexandrine  influence  for  Borne 
unknown  reason  now  became  supreme;  and  on 
Oct.  2.'i,  431.  Maximian  was  conBccrattMl  patriarch 
of  Conalanlinople,  soon  showing  his  sympathy  with 
Cyril  by  deposing  tour  of  the  chief  Bupportere  of  his 
prodecesaor. 

EleapiM  the  victory  of  Cyril,  he  was  still  but  par- 
tially successful,  for  ecclesiastical  union  between 
him  and  the  Antiochians  was  Blill  broken.  The 
emperor,  however,  forced  peace  on  the  Church,  and 
after  a  long  series  of  negotiations  in  which  Paul  of 

Emcsa  acted  as  mediator  and  letters 

6.   Events   were    exchan^    not    only    between 

till         (yril  and  John  of  Antioch,  but  also 

RMtoriua'a  between   the   latter  and   Pope  Sixtus 

Death.      and  Maximian  of  Constantinople,  Qyril, 

in  the  spring  of  43.1,  accepted  a  creed 
submitted  to  him  by  John  (which  shows  a  striking 
umilarity  to  the  Antiochian  creed  of  431  which  is 
aacril)ed  on  creditable  authority  to  Theodoret,  to 
which  Nestorius  himself  might  have  subscribed), 
while  John  acquiesced  in  the  condemnation  of  Nes- 
torius and  rccogniied  Maximian  as  patriareh.  This 
peace  resulted  in  the  schism  of  the  Persian  Nea- 
toriuns  {sec  Nehtohiaxb,  %  1),  and  was  also  un- 
pleasing  to  many  Antiochians,  including  Theodoret 
and  Acncius  ot  Berea.  Some  of  the  bishops  even 
allowed  themselves  to  be  deposed,  yet  within  a  few 
years  it  was  possible  for  such  decided  friends  of 
Nestorius  aa  Irena'us  to  be  consecrated  bishop. 
The  dogmatic  problem  was  still  unsolved  and  was 
to  l>c  threshed  out  anew  in  Kutychianiem  (q.v.). 
Nesliiriua  lived  in  high  honor  at  Antioch  after  the 
autumn  of  431,  ailhough  Celesline  urged  that  he 
lie  banished  from  all  human  society.  Un  July  30, 
4'iR,  however,  Theodosius  promulgated  un  edict  in 
which  he  bnmdeil  the  Nestorians  with  the  name  of 
Simoninus  and  oniered  the  writings  of  Nestorius  to 
l>e  humoit.  .\l>out  the  same  lime  Nestorius  hunself 
was  e\ileil  to  Oasis  in  I'^T*.  The  reason  for  Ihis 
«|pm  nii'iiBurp  is  unkno«ii,  but  it  is  not  impossible 
Iluit  either  the  Trngmlia  of  Nestorius  had  excited 
the  imp«'rial  disp1e:i8iirc  or  that  John  of  Antioch 
wmtilicluriKHl  by  theprcMinccin  the  k> me  city  of  the 
frienil  lie  had  denied.  Nc^toriiis  was  still  living 
ill  Oasis  when  t^ocralcs  completed  hia  rhurch  hia- 
liirj-  in  4311.  Inileiil  the  Liber  Heradiilii  proves 
that  he  sinriMil  the  opening  ot  the  Council  of 
I'hnleiiliin  (l.ill.  KvngriuM  has  preserved  two  let- 
tm  nrilten  during  hia  baniiihmrnt,  according  to 
which  ho  was  set  free  hy  -in  attack  of  the  nomada 
un  IXi^is,  whereuivin  lie  surrendered  himsielf  to  the 
jtiivenior  ot  tlie  Theimiil  "  lest  he  be  suspected  of 
flight  or  some  other  crime,"  He  was  then  dragged 
within  El  short  lime  from  one  place  ot  Ivmii^hnient 
to  H  w««iid,  a  third,  and  a  founh.  Tlx-  lenor  of 
1he«p  letlcrH  ami  other  details  nf  the  life  of  Xe^ 
luritis  (luring  his  exile  may  Ite  !>hott'n  by  tlie  Litirr 
Umeiulit,  as  yet  nccea^ble,  however,  imly  in  the 
SyriKt.  (F.  UwFS.) 


BiDLIooBtPur:  Moot  of  the  aoaroa  an  indicated  in  tbc 
text.  Specially  of  nolf  arc  (he  Qprm  luid  LiUra  of  (Tyril 
□f  AlouDdria,  ia  MPG.  bui-i.-lxxvii.;  Ihe  Optra  tA 
MsriuB  Mercalof,  td.  Oafner  id.  the  prefaMl.  Purii. 
1073,  and  Baluu.  \\>.  IftM,  ul»  in  MPL,  xlviii.,  tbe  Ofxra 
af  Casniu.  niwliilly  hl>  De  iiwamatiimt,  \a  CSSL,  vol. 
xvii.:  (he  Oittn  ot  Tlieofkiret.  MGP,  Ixxx.-lxxxiv.;  ud 
(he  Coninonilonim  of  Vincent  of  Leiuu.  in  MPL,  loL 
t.  Of  Bnt  imponsnni  ore  tlie  Acu  of  the  CouncQ  ol 
Ephegua  in  Msnsi.  ConcHia.  voli.  iv.-v.;  Hefele,  Con- 
cHicjigar.lik^,  vol.  ii„  Eof.  tranal.,  vol.  iii..  Kr.  Innd. 
ii.  1.  pp.  ZIS~3T7,  <^r.  ii.  2,  appcDilix  4  on  thii  Nnloriu 

iliKunioD.  the  ed.  of  J.  Cbcyslal.  3  vols.,  Jener  Cily. 

Cooiult  further;  Tillemont,  Uimoirei.  vol.  xiv..  Vfnis, 
1733;  C.  W.  F.  Wolch,  Hialane  drr  KitirrtitK,  v.  2S9- 
B3a,  Leipiic.  1770;  Fabripius-Hiirin.  BiUiolhfra  Gram, 
I.  529-549,  Hambun,  1807;  A,  TTuEny.  Lt*  GrmJa 
atrttia  du  Vitmt  tiMe.  Nuton^u  H  EulydiU.  Fun.  1B78: 
L.  Fgndt.  Die  ChnHoUmt  dcM  NrMonut.  Kerapteo.  191p; 
Ccillier.  Auteurir  •atrlt.  viii.  366-374  et  ponim:  DCB.  iv. 
33-34;  Schoff,  Christian  CAinrA,  la.  7I4-72S;  ud  b 
CBoeral  the  worica  on  the  ehurcb  hiBt4>Ty  of  the  period. 

HETHERLANDS.    See  BeLcttiH;  Holi^and. 

nBTHERLAIIDS  BIBLE  SOCIETY.  See  Bibli 
Societies,  II.,  3. 

nETHIRIH.     See  Levi   Leviteb,  S  3. 

HETO,  nC'to,  SEBASTIAH  JOSE:  Patriarch  of 
Lisbon  and  cardinal-priest  of  The  Twelve  Apos- 
tles; b.  at  Lagos,  Portugal,  Feb.  8,  1S41.  He  en- 
tered the  order  of  Observantine  llinorites,  tad  m 
1879  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Angola  and  ibc 
Kongo.  Eleven  years  later,  he  waj  enthmKd 
patriarch  of  Li^on,  and  in  1884  was  created  mt- 
dinal.  He  is  a  memlfcr  of  the  Congregations  of  llw 
Propaganda,   Rites,   Indulgences,   and   tbe  Laiire- 

HETTER  CWALDEnStS),  THOMAS:  En^ 
Carmelite  and  leading  theological  opponent  of  tbe 
doctrines  of  Wyclif;  b.  at  8affron*Walden  (35  o. 
n.n.w.  ot  London),  Essex  (whence  hia  appdlalion 
Waldenais),  probably  about  1380;  d.  in  Rouen  irl, 
France,  Nov.  3,  1431.  Be  was  educated  at  Oifotd 
and,  entering  the  Carmelite  order,  became  EngU 
pn>%'incial  in  1414.  In  the  s.ime  year,  having  il- 
ready  attended  the  Synod  ot  Pisa  in  1409,  he  *sA 
to  the  Coimcil  ot  Constance,  both  in  his  official 
capacity  and  as  mandatary  of  Henry  V.,  who* 
confessor  and  private  secretary  he  was  from  Nl^ 
to  1422.  He  was  an  important  figure  m  Hear}'' 
measures  against  the  Lollards,  as  in  the  triab  of 
Lord  Cobham  (1413)  and  William  Sartor  (H^). 
He  visited  Lithuania  in  1419  to  reconcile  KJng 
Jagello  uith  the  grand  master  of  the  Teutonic 
Knights,  and  in  1431   accompanied  Henry  VI.  U 


iFr> 


Although  Xetler  is  aaid  to  have  written  eoo- 
mcntaries  on  several  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  U 
well  as  SujMT  genlentiaa  Hbri  qaatuar  and  SnjW 
omna  BiUiorum  librot  poslilla  Khalaalica,  but  t«» 
of  his  books  are  exlant^Dodrtnofc  anlvjitUati* 
filei  treli-fitT  ealholiea  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1521-32;  i'i' 
«!.,  by  T.  B.  Blanchioiti,  Venice,  1757-50)  and 
Ftmriruli  limniorum  Magiiiri  Jahannit  Widif  rVi 
Iritica  (ed.  W.  W.  Shiriey,  No.  5  of  RolU  SrHit. 
Ijindon.  IS5S),  The  fonner  of  these  was  compoaJ 
between  about  1415  and  1429,  and,  like  tbe  secooJ, 


REUQIOUS  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


which  ia  &  collection  of  documenU  for  the  history  of 
Wyclit  and  the  LollardH,  mas  written  to  contra- 
vene Wyclifite  tenets.  Wyclif'a  appeal  to  Scrip- 
ture is  accepted  by  Netter  with  the  proviso  that 
the  exegesis  be  that  of  the  early  Fathers,  especially 
-as  individual  interpretation  is  only  too  often  used 
to  afford  a  basis  for  hereay.  If,  moreover,  as  in 
Wyclif'a  case,  only  the  authority  of  Christ  be  rec- 
ognised, then  Christ,  the  head,  ia  severed  from  his 
body,  the  Church;  and  while  the  authority  of  a 
single  Father  may  be  doubted,  the  consensus  of 
practically  all  must  be  respected.  And,  more  than 
this,  the  usages  of  the  Church,  her  "  living  faith," 
^ve  light  when  written  sources  fail  or  disagree. 
Again,  since  canonical  authority  was  first  given  the 
Bible  by  the  Church,  and  since  the  law  of  Christ 
had  in  those  books  reached  perfection,  therefore 
neither  doubtful  books  nor  strange  doctrines  could 
be  accepted  or  taught  either  by  the  Church  or  by 
individuals.  The  strange  doctiinea  of  Wyclif  must 
accordingly  be  rejected. 

Proceeding  from  strict  Roman  Catholic  patristio 
exegesis,  but  relatively  ignoring  scbolftsticism,  and 
in  complete  harmony  with  the  theological  position 
of  his  period,  Netter  refuted  in  detail  the  teachings 
of  Wyclif,  with  whose  writings  he  shows  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted,  supporting  his  arguments 
by  the  Bible  and  citations  from  the  Fathers  and 
older  theologians  and  schoolmen.  His  special  ob- 
jects of  attack  are  Wyclif's  predestination,  which 
leads  to  deterroinisin  and  ptantheism,  besides  sub- 
verting freedom  and  service;  and  his  anthropology 
and  Christology.  The  first  book  of  the  DotiriTuite 
is  thus  devoted  primarily  to  theological  doctrines; 
but  Netter's  main  interests  being  practical,  the 
second  book  treats  of  the  Church,  the  third  of  the 
perfected  in  religion,  the  fourth  of  mendicancy,  the 
fifth  of  the  sacraments,  and  the  sixth  of  the  Sacra- 
joentals  (q.v.).  In  the  second  book  the  primacy  of 
Peter  and  of  the  pope  is  demonatrstcd;  and  Wyclif's 
doctrine  that  the  Church  is  "  the  totality  ol  the 
predestined  "  is  rejected.  In  the  third  book  the  "  re- 
ligion of  those  made  perfect "  is  defended  by  the  ex- 
amples of  the  Scthites,  the  Rccbobitcs,  and  Samuel; 
and  in  the  fourth  mendicancy  is  based  on  the  in- 
terview of  Christ  with  the  woman  of  Samaria  and 
the  teaching  of  the  apostles.  In  the  fifth  book 
Wyclif  is  branded  as  despising  the  sacraments,  and 
adoration  of  the  hoet  and  transubstantiation  are 
lealoualy  defended.  Utniquistic  tendencies  are 
condemned,  for  if  the  "  all  "  of  Matt.  Tnvi,  27  were 
rigidly  interpreted,  it  would  imply  that  even  chil- 
dren and  heinous  sinnera  should  receive  the  cup. 
The  scholastic  concept  of  "  character,"  disposing 
the  soul  to  fulfil  the  commandments  of  God  and  to 
receive  sacramental  grace,  is  maintained  regarding 
baptism  and  declared  to  be  found  in  Eph.  iv.  and 
the  Fathers.  The  primitive  nature  of  the  hier- 
archy is  defended,  as  are  the  usual  doctrines  of 
auriciJar  confession  and  the  "  Power  of  the  Keys  " 
(q.v.).  The  distinction  between  mortal  and  venial 
Bins  is  held  to  be  implied  in  the  Bible,  as  in  the  ac- 
count of  Cain;  and  venial  sins  are  declared  to  be 
committed  through  ignorance  and  frailty,  but 
mortal  sins  through  contempt.  The  concluding 
bodL,  treating  in  detail  of  sacramentals,  discusses. 


among  other  themes,  prayer,  rites,  the  mass,  inter- 
cession, the  veneration  of  sainla,  canonization,  pil- 
grimages, and  the  adoration  of  the  cross. 

(R.  Sebbero.) 
BiBUODiUFnT:  Thomoatoamplcte  liffliipreSxE<d(oBliuichi- 
otti's  ed.  of  tlie  work  noted  in  the  text.  i..  ii.-ivii.  Other 
mslerbl  ia  found  ia:  J.  Tjlnnd.  Cnmmenlnrii  de  acriptori- 
Aw  Bribmnicii,  ed.  A.  Hall,  pp.  438-141,  OiJord,  ITOS; 
Coame  dc  VlUivn  de  SninU-Eticnno.  Biblia  Carmdilana, 
a,  821-82fl.  833-842.    Cniuult  aliio  DNB,  xl.  331-^234. 

HETTLETOH,  ASAHEL:  American  Congrcga- 
tionalist  and  revivalist;  b.  at  North  Killingworth, 
Conn.,  Apr.  21,  1783;  d.  at  East  Windsor,  Conn., 
May  16,  1S44.  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1809;  and, 
after  studying  theology,  was  licensed  in  1811,  and 
ordained  as  an  evangelist  in  1812.  From  1812  to 
1822  he  was  active  as  an  evangelist  in  Massachu- 
setts, Cormccticut,  and  New  York.  In  1827  he 
went  to  Virginia  for  his  health,  returning  in  1S29. 
He  held  meetings  in  Connecticut  and  New  York 
City  m  1830-31,  and  visited  Great  Britain  in  1831. 
In  1833  he  waa  appointed  professor  of  pastoral 
tbeolt^y  in  the  recently  established  theological  in- 
stitute  of  East  Windsor  (now  Hartford  Seminary), 
but  though  he  declined,  yet  he  settled  there  and 
occasionally  lectured  to  the  students.  He  was  a 
powerful  preacher,  and  large  accessions  to  the 
church  resulted  from  his  efforts,  which  were  strongly 
doctrinal  and  Calvinistic.  He  was  regarded  as  tlie 
representative  of  the  conservative  tendency,  in  op- 
position  to  Charies  G.  Finney  (q.v.),  whose  evan- 
gelistic labors  aroused  much  criticism.  He  pub- 
lished Viilage  Hymni  (1824),  r^arded  as  one  of  the 
best  of  American  collections  of  hymns. 

Biblioqiupht:  B.Tyltr.  Manoir  of  Rn.  A.  HtUlilon.Euir 
(atd.  IS44:  W.B.Spnum«.  Aanali  of  UieAmrnmnFuliia, 
a.  fi42-fiM.  New  York,  18fie. 


HEUCHATEL,  nO"Rhn-tel',  IMDEPEHDEBT 
EVABGELICAL  CHURCH  OF:  A  free  Evangelical 
church  organized  in  1873  in  the  canton  of  NeuchAtel, 
the  object  being  to  create  a  church  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  State. 

In  origin  the  Independent  Church  of  NeuchAtel 
may  be  said  to  date  back  to  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation. At  that  time  the  sovereigns  of  the  coun- 
try remained  attached  to  Roman  Catholicism;  and 
the  governor,  their  representative,  opposed  with 
all  his  might  the  powerful  preaching  of  Farel,  and 
the  reformatory  impulse  aroused  in  the  people  by 
that  preaching.  But  the  Reformed  Church  waa 
established  in  NeuchAtel  without,  and  even  in  spite 
of,  the  State;  while  in  the  other  Swiss  cantons 
the  adminbtration  of  the  Church  and  that  of  the 
State  were  generally  united  in  the  hands  of  the 
political  power,  since  the  grand  councils  placed 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  movement,  and  im- 
posed the  Reformation  on  the  cotmtry,  even  against 
opposition. 

The  pasters  of  the  new  chureh,  with  Farel,  the 
Knox  of  Switzerland,  at  their  head,  used  to  meet 
regularly  in  the  city  of  Neuchfl-tel  to  discuss  the 
affairs  of  their  churehes.  From  these  spontaneous 
reunions  originated  the  body  called  the  "  Company 
of  Pastors,"  which  continued  at  the  head  of  the 
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church  of  NeuchAtel  doif^-n  to  1848,  governing  the 
church  completely,  independently  of  the  State, 
and  maintaining  with  great  fidelity  the  preaching 
of  the  pure  Gospel.  For  the  material  sustenance  of 
the  church  a  fund  was  provided,  formed  partly  from 
old-church  projwrty,  partly  from  private  contribu- 
tions. But  in  1848  the  revolution  which  dissolved 
the  relation  in  which  the  state  of  Neuch&tel  had 
stood  to  Prussia  since  1707  overthrew  the  ecclesias- 
tical sovereignty  of  the  Company  of  Pastors.  From 
the  negotiations  between  that  body  and  the  new 
authorities  resulted  a  reorganization  of  the  church, 
according  to  which  its  administration  was  confided 
to  a  synoil,  com{)osed  of  ecclesiiistics  and  laymen 
chosen  by  the  forty  churches  of  the  country.  The 
synod  also  appointed  the  professors  of  theology, 
without  any  interference  from  the  side  of  the  State. 
The  former  church  property  was  absorbed  by  the 
State  treasur>%  which  then  was  chai^ged  with  the 
payment  of  the  ecclesiastical  officers. 

Tnder  tliis  constitution  the  church  lived  until 
about  1865.  At  that  time  a  number  of  freethinkers 
who  had  acquireii  great  influence  in  the  circles  of 
the  government  resolved  to  disrupt  the  stubborn 
dogmatic  unity.  A  revision  of  the  ecclesiastical 
law  was  decided  upon  in  the  grand  council;  and 
shortly  after  a  new  law  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  seven  votes.  According  to  Art.  4  of  the  new 
law,  every  citizen  of  the  State  is  by  birth  a  member 
of  the  church,  and  has  the  franchise.  According 
to  Arts.  6  and  12  everj'  minister  is  eligible  to  an 
office  in  the  church,  if  he  has  a  license  to  preach; 
and  he  can  not  be  bound  in  advance  by  any  meas- 
ure, regulation,  or  creed.  Art.  17  leaves  the  sjmod 
no  authority  outside  of  the  administration;  and  an 
article  added  during  the  debate  transfers  the  ap- 
pointment of  professors  in  theology  from  the  synod 
to  the  council.  This  leil  to  a  debate  as  to  the 
nioasuros  necessary  under  the  circumstances,  in 
which  differences  of  opinion  ilevelofKHl. 

Some  thought  that  it  was  their  duty  to  submit 
to  the  new  law,  though  it  was  ruinous  to  the  church, 
and  to  live  on  under  the  iloplorable  constitution, 
waiting  for  bettor  times.  Others  thought  that  the 
new  establishment  had  nothing  whatever  in  com- 
mon with  the  Church  foundeil  by  Christ  himself, 
ami  insistoii  xiyion  the  necessity  of  an  oi^anization 
independent  of  the  State.  The  adherents  of  the 
latter  opinion  iiissenibleil  in  1873,  and  charged  the 
memlH^rs  of  the  oUl  synod  who  were  present  with 
taking  the  necessary  measures  for  the  organization 
of  the  new  church.  The  professors  of  the  theolog- 
ical faculty  were  inviteil  to  open  their  lectures  at 
the  onlinarj'  term,  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
synixl.  Out  of  the  forty  parishes  of  the  countrj-, 
twenty-one  gnnips  of  faithful  were  fomuHl,  which, 
with  their  pastors,  declaretl  in  favor  of  forming  the 
new  church.  The  mi>st  numerous  groups  con- 
taininl  IwtwetMi  five  and  six  hundrtMl  voters;  others, 
however,  onlv  alxnit  thirtv.  A  svnixl  was  electeii, 
consisting  of  all  the  i>:istors,  and  thn»e  laymen  for 
each  pastor.  A  new  constitution  w:is  also  drawn 
up.  and  submit teil  to  the  churches,  which  adopteii 
it  with  a  unanimous  vote. 

A  s^'noiiical  commit tw  governs  the  church  in 
the  intcn'db  between  the  sessions  of  the  synod. 


The  pastors  are  paid,  not  directly  by  their  par- 
ishes, but  from  a  central  fund  formed  by  volun- 
tary gifts.  The  annual  budget,  comprising  the 
maintenance  of  the  theological  faculty  of  four  pro- 
fessors, amounts  to  over  110,000  francs,  each  paotor 
being  paid  from  2,500  to  2,8()0  francs  a  year.  As  the 
use  of  the  church-buildings  is  by  law  guaranteed 
to  all  religious  denominations,  the  independent  con- 
gregations can  use  the  buildings;  and  about  one- 
half  of  them  do  so.  But  the  others,  having  met 
with  various  impediments  in  the  exercise  of  their 
right,  have  built  their  own  places  of  worship,  and 
spent  for  that  purpose  another  million.  These  sac- 
rifices, however,  are  not  considered  a  burden  since 
by  those  sacrifices  the  contributors  have  presen-ed 
the  preaching  of  the  pure  Gospel,  not  only  for  them- 
selves and  their  children,  but  also  in  the  state 
church;  for  the  government  has  felt  compelled  to 
give  up  the  introduction  of  rationalism  in  the  state 
establishment,  feeling  convinced  that  a  number  of 
pious  persons  who  still  cling  to  that  institution 
would,  in  such  a  case,  immediately  enlist  in  the 
ranks  of  the  independent  church.        F.  GoDErf. 

In  1906  it  was  conceived  by  a  political  party  that 
for  financial  reasons  the  time  had  come  to  dises- 
tablish the  national  church  of  the  canton,  giving 
to  all  who  care  for  religion  the  opportunity  to  apply 
some  of  the  principles  taught  for  twenty-five  yean 
by  the  independents.  The  motion  was  rejected  l^ 
a  majority  of  five  in  the  grand  council,  but  was 
again  brought  forward  by  the  central  commiaaon 
in  September  of  the  same  year.  The  electoral  cam- 
paign which  followed  was  marked  by  the  admission 
of  the  state  church  that  if  the  new  motion  should 
not  carry,  yet  a  new  financial  basis  ought  to  be 
found  for  the  support  of  their  church.  The  popular 
vote  of  Jan.,  1907,  was  against  disestablishment  by 
a  majority  of  6,679  in  23,500  votes,  showing  that 
free-church  principles  had  not  won. 

The  statistics  of  1908  show  24  parishes  with  4,429 
voters,  6,140  female  members,  and  a  body  <d  ad- 
herents of  about  15,000.  N.  Weiss. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  BulUtina  de  Synodsa;  G.  Godet*  U 
Question  eecUwutique  de  Seueh^id,  in  Revue  dkHtiame, 
Sept..  1873-Jan..  1874;  C.  Monvert.  Hi$L  de  la  /omdatiBm 
de  riffliae  ivangfliQue  neuehdieioim  indipendamie  de  TUd, 
Neuchatel,  1898. 

NEHDECKER,  nei-dek'er,  JOHAHH  CHRI5IIAK 
60TTH0LD:    German   Protestant;    b.   at  Gotha 
(27  m.  w.  of  Weimar),  Germany,  Apr.  10,  1807;  d. 
there  July  11,  1866.    He  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity oi  Jena  (1826-29),  and  after  a  brief  resi- 
dence at  Leipsic,  followed  by  a  tour  of  southern 
Germany  and  Alsace,  he  became  a  private  tutor  at 
Cassel.    From  1832  to  1842  he  resided  at  Gotha  as 
a  private  scholar,  but  in  the  latter  year  was  ap- 
pointed teacher  at  the  Knabenbdigerschule;  he  be-     | 
came  titular  conrector  there  in  the  following  year,     : 
and  in  1855  was  made  second  rector  of  the  garriflon     i 
and  Erfurt  Vorstadtschule,  while  from  1860  until 
his  death  he  was  director  of  the  Gotha  BOrgerachole. 
Among  his  writings  of  theological  interest  are:  AB- 
gemeincB   Lexikon   der  ReUffion^-   und   chiMckt^ 
Kirchcnge9chichte  fUr  aUe  Konfesnonen  (4  vols,  with 
supplement,  Weimar,  1834-37);    Urkunden  out  dff 
Re/ormatioMteU  (Cassel,  1836);    MerkwHrdige  Ak- 
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tenslueke.  aiu  der  Zrii  der  Re/ormtUion  (2  parts,  Nu- 
remberg, 1838);  Lchrbuch  der  historiacli-kTituchen 
JCinUilung  in  dot  Neue  Te$lamerU  (Leipsic,  1840); 
Ntue  Beilrdge  zut  Gexhichl*  der  Reformation,  mit 
kiMarUcJi-hiliechen  Anmerkungen  (3  vols.,  1841); 
GeteMchU  der  RrfornuaUm  von  ISlJ-JSSg  (1842); 
Gtaehidiie  da  evangeJUchcn  ProlettaTUismiit  in 
DtvtachJand  fUr  denkende  und  prujemie  Christen 
<2  purt«,  1844-40);  and  Die  Hauplrersuche  tur 
Parifikalion  der  cvangelixh-protealantischen  Kircke 
DeuttcMamU  von  der  Reformation  bis  ou/  unsere 
Tage  (1846).  He  also  edited  HandschrifUiche  Ge- 
achiehle  Matthaiu  Rattebergeri  ■iiber  Luther  und  wine 
Zeit  (Jena,  1850)  and  Georg  Spalating  hislorischer 
.\acMasa  anrf  BrUfe  (with  L.  Prellcr;  1851),  besidea 
continuing  the  third  edition  of  W.  Monscher's  Lehr- 
bach  der  chriaUichen  Dogmengeschichte  (Cassel,  1838). 
(A.  SracjiANNt.) 

tUauaooArBj:    GvOuiiaclie  Zatmv,  July    14,  1806:    ADB. 
xxiii.  47«  Bqq. 

RBDIUHH,  nei'mOn,  CASPAR:  Lutheran  theo- 
logiaii  and  hymuist;  b.  at  Breslau  Sept.  14,  1648; 
d.  »t  Bnesiau  Jan.  27,  1715.  He  was  pastor  at  St. 
Eliiabeth's,  Breslau,  inspector  over  all  the  local 
chuiches  and  schools,  and  first  professor  in  the  two 
municipal  gymnasia.  He  commanded  wide  learn- 
ing in  the  spherea  of  political  and  natural  science, 
but  in  tlieology  he  accompliahed  little  that  was  note- 
worthy. Though  unfriendly  to  Pietism,  he  waa  still 
eharactemed  by  deep  devoutness,  witii  some  touch 
of  Spener'B  spirit.  He  was  leas  known  through 
his  coUected  Eermons  Uchi  und  Recht  (Berlin,  1716; 
Leipeic,  1731)  than  be  waa  tiirough  bis  prayer- 
book  Kern  aOer  Gdirte  (enlai^ed  in  2d-lth  eds., 
Wittenberg,  1686-93;  twenty-two  issues  down  to 
tus  death;  Dew  edition  Eisteben,  1882).  Written 
originally  for  his  private  use,  it  became  expanded 
into  a  comprehensive  prayer-book.  In  the  Evan- 
gelical Church  of  Germany,  Neumann  is  even  still 
better  known  through  his  thirty-nine  church 
hymns,  of  which  ten  or  twelve  are  retained  to  this 
day  in  the  state  church  hymnals.  A  few  of  his 
hynuu  are:  "  Grosser  Gotl  von  all«n  Zeiten,"  Eng. 
transl.  by  H.  J.  BuckoU,  "  God  of  Ages  never  end- 
ing ";  "  HeiT,  es  ist  ein  Tag  erschienen  ";  "  Nun, 
bricfat  die  finatre  Nacht  herein  ";  and  "  Herr,  auf 
Erdea  muse  ich  leiden,"  Eng.  tranel.  by  Hiss  Wink- 
worth,  "  Lord,  on  earth  I  dwell  sad-hearted."  There 
is,  however,  more  poetry  in  Neumann's  prose  than 
in  hifl  hymns.  Hermann  Beck. 

BtBUOOKAFHT:    Juliui.  ffumnohin.  p.  7B5:    E.  E.  Koch, 
7  vols.,  Stuttgart. 


REUIIARE,  nei'mdrk.  GEORG:  Hymniat;  b. 
•t  Langenaalza  (IS  m.  n.w.  of  Erfurt),  Germany, 
Uv.  16.  1621;  d.  at  Weimar  (7)  July  S,  1681.  He 
studied  jurisprudence  at  Konigaberg,  then  at 
Weimar  be  became  ducal  librarian  and  recorder, 
ftud  bter  waa  keeper  of  the  archive's  for  the  Palat- 
inate. He  belonged  to  the  "  pompous  court  set  " 
of  poets.  Some  of  his  spiritual  hymns  were  merito- 
tioua.  expressing,  as  they  did,  both  a  strong  trust 
in  God  diat  was  rtrated  in  the  depth  of  experience, 
mad  an  intrinsic  sensibility,  and  liave  remained  in 
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use  to  the  present.  His  most  famous  hymn  was: 
■■  Wer  nur  den  lieben  Gott  IflBSt  walten  "  (Eng, 
transl.  by  Catherine  Winkworth,  "  My  God,  I  leave 
to  thee  my  ways  ").  Hermann  Beck. 

Bmuotilurni:  E.  E.  Kocb.  GcnehicUt  den  Kinkenlifir: 
Lii.  41U  nqq..  iv.  146  Bqq..  7  vola.,  Stuttflart,  lS6a-72: 
Julian,  Hipnnoloau.  PP-  705-7B7;  ADB,  cdii.  S3&  iigq. 

NEUHEISTER,  ERDMA9R:  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian and  hyumist;  b.  at  llchteritz  near  Weiasen- 
fe!s  (20  m.  s.w.  of  Leipsic)  May  12,  1671;  d.  at 
Hamburg  Aug.  18,  nUG.  He  studied  at  Schul- 
pforta  and  Leipsic,  and  after  transient  academic  oc- 
cupation entered  the  ministry,  beeomiiig  pastor  at 
St.  Jumca'  Church  in  Hamburg  in  1715,  He  was  a 
vehement  antagonist  of  Pietism,  and  took  the  field 
against  Spener  himself,  and  afterward  against  Zin- 
zcndorf.  The  influence  he  tmd  with  ttia  conlem- 
poranes  came  through  hia  ascetic  writings  and  his 
hymns.  Uf  the  former  mention  nmy  be  made  of 
bis  manual  for  communion:  Der  Zugany  zum  Gna- 
denattM  Jesa  Chrieti  (Weissentels,  1703  and  often); 
Daa  Aafheben  heUiger  tl6nde  zu  Gott  (2d  ed.,  Ham- 
burg, 1726);  and  Daa  Gott  twbende  und  von  Gott 
Ubende  Hen  (Hamburg.  1731).  He  wrote  many 
hymns  of  worth,  not  a  few  of  which  ha^'e  survived 
to  this  day,  among  which  may  be  named  "  Jesu, 
grosser  Wunderstem,"  Eng.  transi.  by  E.  Cronen- 
wett,  "Jesual  great  and  wondrous  star";  and 
"Jesus  nimmt  die  SUiider  anl  "  often  translated 
into  English,  e.g.,  by  Mrs.  Sevan,  "Sinners  Jesus 
will  receive."  He  waa  also  the  creator  of  the  Church 
cantata.  J.  S.  Bach,  in  particular,  composed  the 
music  for  seven  of  his  cantatas. 

Hermann  Beck. 

BiBuoaRiPHT:  Julian.  HvmnaloBv.  pp.  7»7~7»S:  E.  E. 
Koch.  GcKhichh  da  Kirdimlud:  v.  371.  7  vola.,  Stutt- 
gart. 1866-72;   ADB,  xidii.  04.1  miq. 


.  HEVIH,  ALFRED:  Presbyterian;  b.  at  Ship- 
peuebui^.  Pa.,  Mar.  14.  1816;  d  at  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Sept.  2.  1890.  He  graduated  from  JefTetson  Col- 
lie, Canonsburg,  Pa.,  1836,  and  from  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa.,  1839;  waa 
pastor  of  the  Cedar  Grove  Church,  Pa.,  1840-45; 
of  the  German  Reformed  Chmrh,  Chamberaburg, 
Pa.,  1845-52;  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  1852-57;  and  of  the  Alexander 
Church.  Philadelphia,  1857-61;  he  was  also  lec- 
turer in  the  National  School  of  Oratory.  Philodel' 
phia,  1S7S-80.  Among  his  works  are:  Churchei  of 
the  VaUejf;  or,  An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Pretby- 
terion  Congregaliont  of  Cumberland  arul  Franklin 
CounticB  in  Pennsylvania  (Philadelphia,  1852) ; 
Guide  to  the  Oracles  (Lancaster,  1857).  reissued  aa 
The  Book  Opened;  Analysis  of  the  BOle  (Philadel- 
phia. 1869);  The  Age  Question:  or.  A  PUa  for 
CkriMian  Union  (1868);  Popuiar  Expogitor:  Gos- 
pel and  Acts  (1872);  Notes,  Excgetical,  Practical 
and  Devotional,  on  Exodus  {IS73);  Parables  of  Jesus 
(1881);  Triumph  of  Truth;  or,  Jesuit  the  UgU  and 
Life  of  the  World  (1881);  Encyclopmdia  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  United  Stales  of  America 
(1884). 
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NEVIN,  EDWIN  HENRY:  Presbyterian;  b.  at 
ShippensbuTg,  Cumberland  County,  Pa.,  May  9, 
1814;  d.  at  Philadelphia  July  2,  1889.  He  was 
graduated  at  Jefferson  College,  Canonsburg,  Pa., 
1833,  and  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  1836; 
became  pastor  at  Portsmouth,  O.,  1837;  president 
of  Franklin  College,  New  Athens,  O.,  1841 ;  pastor 
at  Mount  Vernon,  O.,  1845;  of  the  Plymouth  Con- 
gregational Church  at  Cleveland,  O.,  1851;  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  1855;  in  Philadelphia  (First  Reformed), 
1870;  retired  from  the  pastorate  1875,  and  joined 
the  Central  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia.  He  is  the 
author  of  numerous  hymns,  perhaps  the  best  known 
being  "  Always  with  us,  always  with  us."  He  was 
also  the  author  of  Man  of  Faith  (Boston,  1858); 
The  CUy  of  God  (Lancaster,  Pa.,  1868) ;  The  Minia- 
ter'8  Handbook  (Philadelphia,  1872);  ThoughU  about 
Christ  (1882).  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  History 
of  all  Religious  Denominations  (1872). 

Bibuooraphy:    S.  W.  Duffield.  EnoUth  Hymna,  pp.  28-29, 
New  York.  1886;  Julian.  Hymnciogy,  p.  799. 

NEVIN,  JOHN  WILLIAMSON:  Reformed  (Ger- 
man); b.  near  Strasburg,  Pa.,  Feb.  20,  1803;  d.  at 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Jime  6,  1886.  He  graduated  from 
Union  College  in  1821;  and  from  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1826,  where  he  taught  Hebrew, 
1826-28;  he  was  stated  supply  at  Big  Spring,  Pa., 
in  1829;  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Biblical  litera- 
ture in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  182^ 
1840;  then  professor  of  theology  at  Mercersburg 
Theological  Seminary,  1840-53;  president  of  Mar- 
shall College,  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  1841-53;  professor 
of  esthetics  and  history  in  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  1861-66;  and  president 
1866-76,  then  professor,  at  the  same  college,  of 
mental  and  moral  philosophy,  1868-76.  In  1876 
he  retired  to  private  life  at  Caernarvon  Place,  near 
Lancaster,  Pa.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Mercersburg  Theology  (q.v.).    He  edited  the  Mer- 


cersburg  Review,  1849-^53,  writing  the  largest  part 
of  its  contents.  He  published  A  Summary  of  Bib- 
lical Antiquities;  Compiled  for  the  Use  of  Sunday 
School  Teachers  (Philadelphia,  1828;  revised  1830); 
The  Anxious  Bench  (Chambersburg,  Pa.,  1843); 
The  Mystical  Presence;  or  a  Vindication  of  the  Re- 
formed  or  Calvinistic  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Eucharist 
(Philadelphia,  1846);  History  and  Genius  of  the 
Heiddberg  Catechism  (Chambersbuig,  1847);  Anti- 
christ; or  the  Spirit  of  Sect  and  Schism  (New  York, 
1848). 

Bibuookapbt:   T.  Appel,  Life  and  Work  of  John  WiUiam- 
9on  ffevin.  New  York,  1890. 

NEVIUS,  JOHN  LIVINGSTON:  American  mis- 
sionary; b.  near  Ovid,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  4, 
1829;  d.  at  Chefoo,  North  China,  Oct.  19,  1893. 
He  was  educated  at  Union  Cdlege,  Schenectady, 
1845-47,  and  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
1850-53.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  ordained,  ac- 
cepted as  a  missionary  by  the  Presbyterian  Board, 
and  assigned  to  Ningpo,  China.  He  labored  at  this 
post  1854-59;  at  the  mission  center  of  Hang-chow, 
1859,  where  he  was  the  first  to  find  a  footing;  and 
in  1859-61  sojourned  in  Japan,  preparing  a  ''  Com- 
pendium of  Theology  "  for  Chinese  students.  On 
his  return  he  removed  to  the  Shantung  district, 
North  China,  serving  at  Tung-chow,  1861-64;  and 
at  Chefoo,  1871-93,  where  at  his  death  he  was 
occupied  with  a  translation  of  part  of  the  Bible. 
He  wrote  China  and  the  Chinese  (New  York,  1869), 
and  Demon  Possession  and  Allied  Themes  (1895). 

Bibuooraphy:  Mra.  H.  8.  C.  Nevius,  Life  of  John  Lvringeton 
Neviue,  New  York,  1895. 

NEW  APOSTOLIC  CHURCH.  See  Miscella- 
NBous  Rblioioub  Bodibs,  20. 

NEW  CONGREGATIONAL  METHODISTS.  See 
Mbthodists,  IV.,  9. 


I.  Definition  and  Characterisation. 
II.  Preliminary  Ck)nditions. 

The    Period     of     Settlement     in 

America.  1620-60  ($1). 
The  Period  of  Decline.  1660-1726 
(5  2). 
III.  The  Founders. 
1.  Jonathan  Edwards  the  Elder. 
His  Fundamental  Position  ({  1). 
His  Doctrine  of  the  Will  ($2). 
Original  Sin  and  Virtue  (§3). 
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2.  Edwards'  Sucoessors,  Bellamy  aofl 
Hopkins. 
IV.  The  Development. 

1.  The  Younger  Edwards  to  Samuel 
Harris. 

Doctrine  of  the  Atonement  ((  1). 
Regeneration  (f  2). 

2.  The  Great  Controveraies. 
The       UniverMdist       Contioveny 

(5  1). 
The  Unitarian  Controversy  (f  2). 


The   Unitarian   Position  and  the 

Answer  ((  3). 
The  Separaticm  ol  the  Unitarians 

(§4). 
V.  The  Ripened  Product. 
Taylorism  ((  1). 
Bushnell,     8mith«     and      Finney 

(§2). 
Edwards  Amasa  Park  ((  .3). 
Summary  of  Park's  Tlieology  ({  4). 
VI.  The  Collapse  of  the  School. 


I.  Definition  and  Characterization:  New  Eng- 
land theology,  in  the  technical  sense  of  these  words, 
designates  a  special  school  of  theology  which  grew 
up  among  the  Congregationalists  of  New  England, 
originating  in  the  year  1734,  when  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards (q.v.)  began  his  constructive  theological 
work,  culminating  a  little  before  the  Civil  War,  de- 
clining afterwards,  and  rapidly  disappearing  after 
the  year  1880.  During  this  period  it  had  become 
the  dominant  school  among  Congregationalists,  had 
led  to  a  division  among  Presbyterians,  resulting  in 
the  creation  of  a  new  denomination,  the  New  School 
Presbyterian  (1838-69),  had  founded  all  the  theo- 
logical  seminaries  of   the   Congregationalists  and  | 


several  of  the  Presbyterians,  had  furnished  the  vital 
forces  from  which  had  sprung  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  had  estab- 
lished a  series  of  colleges  from  Amherst  in  the  East 
to  Pacific  University  in  the  West,  and  led  in  a  great 
variety  of  practical  efforts  for  the  extension  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ.  It  may  be  formally  defined  as 
the  Calvinism  of  Westminister  and  Dort  modified  by 
a  more  ethical  conception  of  God,  by  a  new  empha- 
sis upon  the  liberty,  ability,  and  responsibility  of 
man,  by  the  restriction  of  moral  quality  to  action 
in  distinction  from  nature,  and  by  the  theory  that 
the  constitutive  principle  of  virtue  is  benevolence. 
This  article  sketches  its  histoiy  genetically,  details 
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as  to  the  individual  men  being  remitted  to  the 
special  articles  upon  them. 

n.  Preliminary  Conditions:  The  emigrants  to 
New  England  were,  in  England,  Calvinistic  Puri- 
tans. In  Holland,  John  Robinson  (q.v.)  had  come 
in  contact  with  the  Arminians,  and  had  taken  sides 
against  them.  Arminianism  was  a  recoil  from  the 
extreme  positions  of  a  scholastic  Cal- 
I.  The      vinism,  but  as  it  had  no  better  peychol- 

Period  of  ogy  or  philosophy  by  which  to  estab- 
Settlement  lish  its  objections  than  Calvinism  had 
in  America,  developed^  it  was  unable  to  obtain  the 

1620-69.  general  assent  of  minds  of  the  first 
rank  which  had  been  thoroughly 
trained  in  the  old  system.  At  a  disputation  which 
was  held  in  the  University  of  Leyden  in  1613, 
Robinson  had  appeared  for  the  Calvinistic  party, 
and  subsequently  published  a  Defence  of  the  Doc- 
trine Propounded  by  the  Synod  of  Dart  (Leyden, 
1624).  Two  years  after  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion (see  Westminster  Standards)  had  been  pre- 
pared in  England  it  was  adopted  in  New  England 
(1648)  as  the  general  theological  standard  of  the 
new  churches.  The  type  of  tbeology  thus  fixed  re- 
mained unchanged  during  this  period,  the  two  the- 
ological events  which  occurred  exercising  no  per- 
ceptible influence  upon  it.  The  first  of  these  was 
the  Antinomian  controversy,  which  was  stirred  up 
by  the  teachings  of  Mrs.  Ann  Hutchinson  in  Bos- 
ton, and  which  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  Synod 
of  1637  and  subsequent  civil  action  (see  Antino- 

MIANISM   AND  AnTINOBOAN  CONTROVERSIES,  II.,  2). 

Mrs.  Hutchinson  taught  that  the  evidence  of  justi- 
fication was  the  immediate  revelation  of  the  in- 
dwelling Spirit,  and  was  independent  of  sanctifica- 
tion;  and  this  was  no  sooner  fully  understood  than 
it  was  rejected.  The  second  event  was  the  publica- 
tion in  1650  of  a  treatise  upon  The  Meritorious  Price 
of  our  Redemption  by  William  Pynchon  (q.v.),  the 
leading  personality  at  Springfield,  and  a  layman. 
Pynchon 's  principal  contention  was  against  the  idea 
that  Christ  suffered  the  pains  of  hell,  but  he  also 
rejected  the  imputation  of  our  sins  to  Christ  and 
of  Christ's  merits  to  us,  making  justification  to  be 
forgiveness,  and  presenting  for  a  positive  theoiy  of 
the  atonement  the  thought  that  Christ's  obedience 
more  highly  pleased  God  than  our  sins  displeased 
him,  thus  repeating  substantially  the  theory  of 
Anselm.  The  book  met  with  a  stem  reception,  be- 
ing publicly  burned  by  order  of  the  Creneral  Court, 
and  then,  by  order  of  the  same  body,  refuted  by 
John  Norton  (q.v.)  who  pursued  quite  the  line  of 
the  standard  orthodoxy.  And  thus  the  book  fell 
into  obscurity  without  leaving  a  trace  of  its  influ- 
ence. But  meantime  this  Westminster  theology  of 
the  New  England  Fathers  was  working  out  its  nat- 
ural results.  It  was  characteristic  of  Calvinism  to 
lay  so  much  stress  upon  the  sovereignty  of  God  as 
to  neglect  the  freedom  of  man.  The  tone  of  mind 
in  New  England  was  unphilosophic.  The  sover- 
eignty of  God  was  the  great  doctrine  of  theology 
in  the  popular  estimation.  Man  was  abased  that 
God  might  be  exalted;  and  hence  the  common 
preaching  dwelt  so  much  upon  man's  helplessness 
that  the  function  of  the  pulpit  to  rouse  the  people 
to  repentance  and  the  exercise  of  vigorous  faith 


was  suspended,  if  not  destroyed.  Man's  activity 
was  so  lost  sight  of  in  the  contemplation  of  God's 
agency  that  faith  was  represented  as  something  to 
be  waited  for  as  a  mysterious  gift  from  on  high. 
It  could  not  be  understood  as  primarily  an  act  of 
the  will,  for  the  will  itself  had  not  been  separated 
from  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind  so  that  theol- 
ogy could  ascribe  to  it  any  independent  activities. 
As  was  natural,  a  paralysis  spread  over  the  churches. 
Conversions  were  rare,  and  the  second  generation 
of  New  England  was  largely  unconverted,  and  even 
failed  to  bring  their  children  to  baptism.  The  re- 
sults were  alarm  and  that  effort  to  remedy  the  evil 
by  outward  means  which  was  the  first  event  with 
which  the  next  period  opens,  the  "  Half- Way  Cove- 
nant "  (q.v.);  but  the  effort  was  vain. 

The  religious  paralysis  continued,  degeneration 
of  the  public  character  followed,  indifference  to  re- 
ligion increased,  and  immorality  began  to  abound. 
Things  grew  so  bad  that  in  1679  a  "  Reforming 
Synod  "  was  called  in  Boston.    The  accoimt  given 

by  the  s3mod  of  the  state  of  morals  is 

2.  The     so  dark  that  some  exaggeration  must 

Period  of    be  suspected.     But  the  positive  sins 

Decline,     mentioned,  the  increase  of  profanity, 

1660-1726.  intemperance,  and  licentiousness,  show 

that  there  was  rising  about  the  Church 
a  community  which  the  Church  was  not  making  its 
own.  The  causes  of  this  decline  were  not  all  theo- 
logical, for  the  roughness  of  frontier  life,  the  perils 
and  losses  of  the  Indian  wars,  the  deprivation  of 
the  privileges  of  education  which  the  fathers  had 
enjoyed  in  England,  and  even  the  effect  in  the  new 
country  of  such  imtoward  events  in  the  old  as  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  are  to  be  considered. 
But  the  theological  currents  of  the  times  had  con- 
tributed their  part.  Latitudinarianism  and  that 
form  of  Arminianism  which  was  represented  by 
Tillotson,  Clarke,  Whitby,  Taylor,  and  others, 
whose  writings  were  freely  read  in  New  England, 
helped  to  loosen  the  hold  of  conviction  upon  the 
minds  of  men,  producing  a  state  of  indecision  and 
inactivity,  accompanied  by  some  new  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  human  nature,  without  performing  any 
deep  and  thorough  work  of  theological  reconstruc- 
tion. The  tide  soon  set  toward  Arminianism;  the 
Arminian  theories  were  more  or  less  accepted;  the 
doctrine  of  the  new  birth  which,  in  the  forms  of  a 
theology  of  dependence  upon  a  sovereign  God,  was 
inconsistent  with  the  new  feeling  of  freedom  which 
was  stirring  in  the  thought  of  the  times,  was  for- 
gotten or  denied;  under  the  operation  of  the  Half- 
Way  Covenant  and  the  theory  of  Solomon  Stod- 
dard (q.v.)  that  the  communion  should  be  opened 
to  unbelievers  as  a  converting  ordinance,  vital  piety 
was  neglected  for  an  outward  piety  of  good  works; 
and  thus  not  only  the  Calvinistic  theology,  but 
even  the  religious  life  of  New  England  was  endan- 
gered. An  Increase  Mather  might  still  be  foimd 
to  preach  powerful  revival  sermons  and  to  protest 
against  destructive  innovations,  but  protest  was  rare 
and  ineffectual.  New  England  was  in  a  bad  way. 
The  Puritan  experiment  of  foimding  a  pure  church 
to  sustain  and  extend  vital  piety  and  pure  doctrine 
from  generation  to  generation  was  near  utter  failure. 
Who  would  or  could  save  it? 
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in.  The  Founders. — 1.  Jonathan  Edwards  the 
Elder:  By  birth  and  early  training  belonging  to 
the  strictest  circles  of  the  old  theology,  and  by 
nature  and  religious  experience  inclined  to  the 
heartiest  acceptance  of  the  great  cen- 
1.  His  Fnn-  tral  doctrine  of  Calvinism,  the  sover- 
damental  eignty  of  God,  Jonathan  Edwards  the 
Position.  Blldcr  (q.v.)  was  essentially  a  defender 
of  the  old,  with  little  sympathetic  ap- 
preciation of  the  new  thought  which  was  struggling 
for  expression.  Much  less  was  his  work  a  new 
movement,  beginning  at  a  new  point,  and  produc- 
ing a  theology  which  by  its  very  radicalness  was 
able  to  replace  the  old  with  something  destined  to 
mark  one  of  the  great  advances  of  the  human  spirit. 
The  times  were  not  ripe  for  any  such  work.  The 
principle  of  authority  was  still  dominant  in  the 
Protestant  world.  The  Deists  had  shaken  it  ofiF  from 
their  own  minds,  but  they  had  made  no  permanent 
impression  upon  their  times.  The  new  views  had 
not  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  by  such 
an  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  as  should  render 
it  necessary  for  the  theologian  to  admit  that  they 
were  favored  by  revelation,  much  less  that  they 
were  its  evident  meaning.  Calvinism  still  seemed 
to  have  the  Scriptures  in  its  favor;  and,  upon  the 
generally  accepted  principles  of  the  day,  to  say  this 
was  to  pronounce  the  doom  of  Arminianism.  Ekl- 
wards  accordingly  set  himself,  first  for  his  own  peo- 
ple, and  then  for  the  community  at  lai^ge,  to  the  task 
of  overcoming  Arminianism,  and  he  performed  it 
by  presenting  the  old  theology  afresh,  but  in  such  a 
form  as  ho  believed  would  carry  the  assent  of  his 
generation.  He  formed  the  distinct  purpose  of 
proving  every  proposition  he  advanced  with  so  co- 
gent logic  that  every  consistent  thinker  should  be 
compelled  to  accept  it.  His  premises  were  Scrip- 
tural, but  his  method  was  purely  rational,  however 
it  may  seem  now  and  then  to  clothe  itself  in  the 
form  of  consecutive  interpretation;  and  by  this  he 
introduced  a  new  force  into  American  theology.  It 
was  to  prove  at  last  more  powerful  than  any  other 
element  of  this  theology.  He  began  his  work  by 
preaching  that  series  of  sermons  upon  justification 
by  faith  which  led  to  his  first  revival  in  1734.  It 
may  be  said  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  these  ser- 
mons. They  present  the  old  doctrine  in  the  old 
formulas,  but  with  the  intensity  of  a  man  who  had 
an  independent  grasp  upon  the  thought  he  was  ur- 
ging. But  there  was  something  in  the  earnestness 
of  the  preacher,  something  in  his  exaltation  of  the 
work  of  Christ,  which  evoked  action,  and  thus  in- 
troduced a  new  element  into  the  religious  life  of  New 
England.  It  became  natural  to  look  for  conversion 
as  the  result  of  preaching,  and  so  the  doctrine  of  the 
new  birth  was  reintroduced  into  New  England  as  a 
living  idea,  and  soon  became  a  controlling  theologi- 
cal principle.  By  logical  necessity  the  next  step  was 
the  reerection  of  the  fact  of  the  new  birth  as  the 
indispensable  condition  of  church-membership,  the 
original  peculiarity  of  the  New  England  churches. 
Edwards  took  it,  and  it  leii  to  his  dismissal  from 
his  parish. 

In  the  retirement  of  Stockbridge  the  work  went 
on.  Driven  now  by  a  mental  necessity,  he  went 
into  a  more  fundamental  refutation  of  Arminian- 


ism.    He  attacked  it  in  his  most  famous  treatise, 
that  upon  the  Freedom  of  the  WiU.    The  book  is  not 

that  of  an  investigator,  or  even  that  of 

9.  His      c^  impartial  judge.    It  is  the  work  of 

Doctrine    an   advocate.      Edwards    was  finnly 

of  the  Will,  fixed  upon  the  basis  of  the  Calvinistic 

doctrine  of  the  divine  sovereignty, 
which  he  viewed  as  a  doctrine  not  only  glorious  but 
unspeakably  sweet  and  precious.  He  perceived  the 
necessity  of  philosophical  determinism  to  that  con- 
ception of  the  divine  government  which  he  had 
formed,  and  it  was,  therefore,  determinism  which 
he  embraced  and  advocated.  He  believed  the 
Arminian  position  to  be  thoroughly  opposed  to 
that  sound  philosophy  which  eveiybody  accepted 
and  which  was  already  before  the  worid  in  the 
works  of  John  Locke.  All  that  was  necessary  to 
banish  it  from  the  earth  was  elaborately  to  exhibit 
this  fact.  He  did  not  condescend  to  notice  Locke's 
own  suggestion  of  a  threefold  division  of  the  mind, 
whereby  the  will  obtained  a  separation  from  the 
other  faculties  which  seemed  to  suggest  its  inde- 
pendent operation.  He  reverted  to  the  standard 
twofold  division  which  had  come  down  from  Cal- 
vin, and,  simply  taking  Locke's  theory,  as  it  was 
presented  in  the  Eaaay  concerning  Hitman  Under- 
standing, without  the  addition  of  a  single  impor- 
tant element  or  even  alignment,  he  set  it  forth  in 
contrast  with  Arminianism,  and  exposed  Arminian- 
ism in  the  light  of  it,  till  for  himself  and  the  major- 
ity of  his  age  there  was  no  reply  to  be  made.  In- 
deed, grant  him  his  postulate,  and  there  is  no 
answer.  This  postulate  is  that  the  law  of  causation 
reigns  in  the  intellectual  worid  as  completely  as  it 
does  in  the  natural.  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
an  uncaused  event.  Hence  the  will  is  moved  by 
causes,  and  these  are  the  motives  which  operate 
upon  it.  The  will  always  is  as  the  greatest  appaxent 
good.  Freedom  consists  in  the  power  to  do  what 
the  will  has  chosen.  There  is  no  liberty  of  the  wiU 
apart  from  this.  The  self-determination  of  the 
Arminians  is  an  impossible  hypothesis.  A  self- 
determined  volition  is  an  uncaused  event,  an  im- 
possibility, or  it  is  caused  by  some  previous  action 
of  the  will.  But  if  a  previous  action  of  the  will  de- 
termining it  is  necessary  to  constitute  it  free,  thai 
an  action  still  previous  is  necessary  to  make  that 
act  free,  or  else  it,  being  imfree,  can  not  give  rise  to 
a  free  act,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  This  is  his  reduc- 
tion of  his  adversaries'  position  to  absurdity,  re- 
peatedly employed  in  his  work.  The  Anninians 
were  more  nearly  correct  upon  the  main  point  than 
Edwards  was;  and  yet  they  had  so  minted  their 
real  advance  with  errors  of  excess  in  the  direction  of 
other  anthropological  doctrines  that  they  seemed  as 
much  to  ignore  the  agency  of  God  in  man's  religisQS 
life  as  the  Calvinbts  ignored  that  of  man.  In  spite 
of  his  main  position,  which  would  have  reduced  n&n 
to  a  mere  machine,  Edwards  gave  to  him  a  real  fo- 
tivity,  and  laid  great  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that 
moral  agency  consists  in  choosing.  He  also  intro- 
duced a  distinction  between  natural  and  moral  abil- 
ity, which,  though  fallacious,  as  he  stated  it,  was 
seized  upon  by  his  successors  and  made  the  basis  of 
effective  preaching.  But,  faulty  as  was  the  book  in 
these  respects,  it  was  a  marvel  of  acuteness  in  dia- 
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lectic.  So  thorough-going  and  minute  discussion  of 
this  theme  had  never  yet  been  had.  It  made  the 
greatest  sensation  in  the  literary  world  and  remains 
to  this  day  the  main  support  of  Edwards'  literary 
fame  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  Americans. 

But  Edwards'  strictly  theological  work  did  not 
stop  here.  In  his  treatise  upon  Original  Sin  he  ad- 
vanced a  step  by  laying  down  the  principle  that  all 
sin  is  voluntary.  In  this  book  he  becomes  the  in- 
vestigator and  innovator.  However 
^ H?'*'*di  ^®^®c**v®  ^*s  definition  of  the  word  vol- 
▼irtoe  ^"^^^  might  be,  sin  consisted  in  choos- 
ing and  choosing  wrongly.  While  re- 
taining the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  and  thus  of 
man's  connection  with  Adam,  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  explain  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  room  for 
this  new  principle,  which  he  did  by  substituting 
mediate  for  immediate  imputation,  teaching  that 
we  must  consent  to  Adam's  sin  by  volimtarily  sin- 
ning before  his  sin  can  be  imputed  to  us.  This  idea 
went  down  to  his  successors,  as  well  as  the  idea  of 
connection  with  Adam  by  a  '^  divine  constitution," 
under  which  idea  Edwards  taught  a  certain  identity 
of  all  men  with  Adam,  spending  some  energy  upon 
a  discussion  of  personal  identity  and  the  possibil- 
ity of  embracing  Adam  and  his  descendants  in  such 
identity.  This  treatise  is,  then,  no  mere  piece  of 
reaction.  Edwards  learns  as  he  writes.  What  he 
opposes  are  for  the  most  part  real  errors.  He  says 
nothing  about  other  principles  of  Taylor's  (whose 
work  he  is  reviewing)  which  were  later  to  form  a 
large  part  of  the  working  materiab  of  the  school. 
And  he  has  put  the  theology  more  markedly  upon 
an  ethical  basis  by  making  corruption  of  nature  an 
ethical  corruption,  consisting  principally  in  dep- 
rivation of  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit — noth- 
ing physical,  nothing  merely  mysterious.  The 
greatest  constructive  work  of  Edwards'  life,  how- 
ever, was  done  in  a  little  treatise,  conmionly  left 
unmentioned,  the  Nature  of  Virtue,  in  which  he 
arrives  at  the  principle  that  benevolence  is  the  con- 
stitutive element  of  true  virtue.  The  idea  is  not 
original  with  him,  but  is  derived  from  Hutcheson 
and  Cumberland.  But  Edwards  rises  at  once  upon 
a  plane  of  rational  intuition  upon  which  his  prede- 
cessors had  no  footing.  Indeed,  he  does  not  so 
much  prove  his  position  as  unfold  it.  And  thus  be- 
ginning with  the  idea  of  harmony,  which  is  the 
ideal  condition  of  the  universe,  he  proceeds  at  once 
to  bring  the  idea  of  virtue  into  connection  with  it; 
and  when  that  connection  is  established,  his  work 
is  done.  Virtue,  he  teaches,  is  something  beautiful, 
or  some  kind  of  beauty.  It  is  a  moral  kind  of 
beauty,  one  belonging  to  the  disposition  and  will. 
Nor  is  it  any  "  particular  "  beauty,  or  beauty  in  a 
limited  sphere,  but  one  which  is  still  beautiful  when 
viewed  in  the  most  comprehensive  manner.  Now, 
''  beauty  does  not  consist  in  discord  and  dissent, 
but  in  consent  and  agreement;  and  if  every  intel- 
ligent being  is  in  some  way  related  to  being  in  gen- 
eral, and  is  a  part  of  the  universal  system  of  exist- 
ence, and  so  stands  in  connection  with  the  whole, 
what  can  its  general  and  true  beauty  be  but  its 
union  and  consent  with  the  great  whole?  "  That  is 
substantially  the  whole  ai^gument.  Virtue  is  beauty, 
and  beauty  is  harmony,    "^nrtue,  then,  is  harmony, 


or  the  choice  of  harmony.  It  is  agreement  to  be- 
ing, or  consent  to  being.  This  being  is  general  be- 
ing, and  hence  virtue  is  love  to  being  in  general,  or 
disinterested  benevolence.  A  volition  is  virtuous 
when  it  is  the  exemplification  of  such  benevolence; 
an  act  is  virtuous  when  it  rests  upon  the  motive  of 
love.  Both  Ekiwards  and  his  school  thought  their 
conception  to  be  identical  with  that  of  Jesus  when 
he  said  that  the  whole  law  hung  on  the  two  com- 
mandments. Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart;  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  This 
theory  is  the  central  root  from  which  grew  most 
that  was  distinctive  of  New  England  theology,  and 
may  be  said  to  be  that  theology  in  germ;  and  yet 
its  importance  was  not  perceived  by  its  originator, 
nor  did  he  make  any  recognizable  application  of  it 
to  the  system. 

Thus  Edwards  revivified  the  doctrine  of  the  new 
birth,  introduced  the  work  upon  the  theory  of  the 
will  which  was  to  occupy  so  much  of  the  strength 
of  his  successors,  made  one  application  of  it  in  the 
way  of  an  improvement  in  the  doctrine  of  imputa- 
tion, and  propoimded  the  theory  of  virtue.  These 
were  his  contributions  of  material  to  the  New  Eng- 
land school;  but  his  theological  work  was  far  wider 
than  this.  Through  his  personal  contact  with  a 
number  of  young  minds  in  their  formative  period 
he  did  much  to  instil  his  spirit,  the  spirit  of  un- 
fettered, rational  inquiry,  into  the  next  generation 
of  ministers,  and  to  form  a  "  school."  Among  those 
who  resorted  to  his  house  to  study  theology  with 
him  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time  were  especially 
two,  who  rem£iined  his  intimate  friends  and  advi- 
sers throughout  his  life,  Joseph  Bellamy  and  Samuel 
Hopkins  (qq.v.;   see  also  Hopkinsianism). 

2.  Edwards*  Successors,  Bellamy  and  Hopkins: 
Bellamy  fully  adopted  Edwards*  theory  of  virtue, 
and  made  extensive  applications  of  it  in  his  prin-* 
cipal  work.  True  Religion  Delineated  (Boston,  1750). 
This  work  defines  religion  as  consisting  in  conform- 
ity to  the  law  of  God  and  compliance  with  the  Gos- 
pel of  Christ.  The  law  is  fulfilled  by  love.  Under 
the  Gospel,  Bellamy  considers  the  principal  points 
of  theology,  and  here  the  effects  of  EJdwards'  influ- 
ence begin  to  appear.  Ability  is  emphasized,  and 
men  are  exhorted  to  inunediate  repentance,  as  a 
thing  wholly  within  their  powers.  Their  inability  is 
recognized,  but  it  is  an  inability  arising  from  a  want 
of  a  good  disp)osition,  and  therefore  culpable.  "  The 
more  unable  to  love  God  we  are,"  he  says,  *'  the  more 
are  we  to  blame."  Under  original  sin  he  says  that 
"  our  corruptions  "  are  "  free,  spontaneous  inclina- 
tions." Election  is  founded  upon  God's  goodness. 
In  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  Bellamy  made 
the  transition  for  the  school  from  the  Calvinistic 
theory  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  a  satisfac- 
tion to  justice,  rendered  to  God  as  the  offended 
party,  to  the  Grotian  theory  that  they  are  a  penal 
example,  and  that  God  in  this  matter  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  moral  governor.  He  performed  a  very 
great  service  also  in  discussing  the  Wisdom  of  God 
in  the  Penniesion  of  Sin  (1758),  justifying  it  on  the 
ground  that  evil  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  great- 
est good.  And,  above  all,  he  so  preached  the  Gos- 
pel, under  the  influence  of  the  new  conceptions,  as 
to  stir  men  powerfully  to  spiritual  activity,  and  to 
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do  much  to  enlarge  the  influence  of  the  revivals 
which  had  begun  under  likiwards.  Hopkins  began 
his  career  in  a  storm  of  opposition  called  out  by  his 
adherence  to  high  Calvinism.  His  first  published 
work  was  entitled  Sin  through  the  Diinne  Interposi- 
Han  an  Advantage  to  the  Universe  (1759).  The  title 
was  enough  for  most  readers.  It  occupied  substan- 
tially the  position  of  Bellamy.  More  serious  was 
the  opposition  to  his  views  upon  conversion  and 
regeneration.  Over  against  this  new  theology  of 
the  new  birth  was  a  tendency  which  sought  to  win 
men  to  God  by  presenting  something  less  radical 
than  an  entire,  immediate,  and  voluntary  surren- 
der to  God  as  the  condition  of  the  divine  accept- 
ance. Mayhew,  Mills,  Hart,  and  Hemmenway  rep- 
resent various  forms  of  this  opposition,  which  was 
met  by  Hopkins  in  a  series  of  txucts.  One  of  them, 
which  went  to  the  root  of  the  opposition,  was  the 
Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  True  Holiness  (1773), 
which  presented  the  theory  of  Edwards,  but  in  an 
original  way,  and  modified  it  by  making  all  sin  to 
consist  in  selfishness,  as  all  holiness  in  benevo- 
lence. By  all  this  work  Hopkins  was  finally  brought 
to  the  preparation  of  his  System  (1793).  It  was  the 
first  system  of  theology  prepared  in  New  England 
which  could  be  called  originaJ;  but  it  followed  quite 
strictly  the  conventional  selection  and  arrange- 
ment of  topics.  The  modifying  elements  are  Ed- 
wardsean,  that  moral  agency  consists  in  choice,  that 
man  possesses  true  ability  to  repent,  that  love  is  the 
essence  of  virtue.  Hopkins  advances  upon  Ed- 
wards in  the  emphasis  which  he  la3rs  upon  the  real 
freedom  of  man.  He  grounds  his  doctrine  of  the 
divine  decrees  distinctly  upon  the  divine  love.  He 
defends  the  freedom  of  men  under  the  decree  by 
asserting  that  the  decree  includes  freedom,  though 
he  does  not  say  how.  He  really  fails  to  deliver 
himself  from  the  supralapsarianism  of  his  predeces- 
sors. The  doctrine  of  sin  he  improves  by  teaching 
that  "  there  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  other  sin  but 
actual  sin."  And  upon  the  atonement,  he  teaches 
the  Grotian  theory  distinctly  as  to  what  is  accom- 
plished by  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  but  holds  that 
there  is  another  part  of  Christ's  work,  which  he  ac- 
complished by  his  obedience.  This  is,  however,  not 
imputed  to  believers,  as  in  the  old  theology,  but  by 
a  merit  of  congruity  Christ  procures  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  for  believers,  by  whom  they  are  sancti- 
fied and  made  meet  to  receive  eternal  life.  Thus 
the  new  ideas  have  begun  to  work;  and  thus  there 
has  appeared  before  the  second  century  of  Amer- 
ican life  has  closed  a  system  which,  for  compre- 
hensiveness, thoroughness,  high  tone,  power  of 
reasoning,  independence,  ethical  and  spiritual  value, 
and  solid  contributions  to  the  advancing  school, 
deserves  to  be  called  a  great  work. 

IV.  The  Development — 1.  The  Tojmger  Ed- 
wards to  Samuel  Harris:  Up  to  this  point  the  new 
theology  had  been  wrought  out  by  patient  thinkers 
in  the  retirement  of  (juiet  studies,  but  their  results 
had  commonly  been  produced  in  reply  to  some  dis- 
tinct call,  some  error  which  had  arisen,  some  need 
which  had  been  felt.  This  continued  to  be  the 
case;  and  the  development  of  the  school  was  alwa>'s 
conditioned  by  controversy.  The  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  was  no  exception.     There  arrived  in 


America  in  1770  an  English  Univeraalist,  John  Mur- 
ray (q.v.),  who  began  to  advocate  universal  salva- 
tion upon  the  basis  of  the  theory  of 

^'  ^tk*^* ^'^^  ^^y  ^^•^•^'  ^  London,  which 
AtonmjBnt.  ^®  called  "  union."  It  was  nothing 
'but  the  old  Calvinism  of  satisfaction 
and  imputation  plus  the  proposition  that  Christ 
died  for  all.  Relly  concluded  that  Christ's  merits 
were  imputed  to  all,  and  therefore  that  all  were 
saved.  This  conclusion  could  not  be  accepted  by 
the  New  England  diWnes.  Their  views  upon  the 
subject  of  the  future  had  been  settled  by  long  con- 
sideration. But  the  logic  of  the  Universalist  aigu- 
ment  was  good,  and  hence  the  trouble  must  lie  in 
the  premises.  It  could  not  lie  in  the  proposition  that 
Christ  died  for  all.  Bellamy  had  shown  this.  It 
must  therefore  lie  in  the  proposition  that  Christ's 
merits  are  imputed  to  us.  The  Grotian  theory  of 
the  atonement  had  already  been  introduced  into 
the  New  England  thinking  on  account  of  its  doeer 
agreement  with  the  theory  of  virtue,  and  the  idea 
was  already  familiar  that  God  does  not  act  in  the 
matter  of  sin  as  the  offended  party,  chiefly  con- 
cerned in  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  attribute  of 
justice,  and  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  are  not 
the  payment  of  the  sinners'  debt  but  a  penal  exam- 
ple, opening  the  way  for  the  free  exercise  of  God's 
merciful  love  of  men.  Following  this  suggestion,  a 
group  of  thinkers  in  Connecticut,  with  Stephen 
West  of  Stockbridge  (q.v.),  set  forUi  almost  simul- 
taneously the  New  England  theoiy  of  the  atone- 
ment as  the  answer  of  New  England  to  Universal- 
ism.  Jonathan  Edwards  the  Younger  (q.v.)  was 
the  chief  of  these,  and  his  sermons  at  New  Haven 
in  1785  are  to  be  regarded  as  its  first  adequate  pres- 
entation. As  presented  by  Grotius,  the  theoiy  was 
legal  in  its  forms  and  without  the  ideal  side.  That 
ideal  was  given  by  the  Edwardsean  theory  of  virtue. 
God's  government  rests  upon  his  character,  and 
that  character  is  love.  Love  puts  men  under  a 
moral  government,  and  controls  them  by  motives. 
It  prescribes  just  penalties  for  disobedience;  but 
these  will  not  be  exacted  simply  because  God  is 
just.  There  is  no  virtue  in  an  act  of  justice  apart 
from  love.  Hence  God  will  act  from  love — that  is, 
from  a  regard  for  the  general  good  of  the  universe. 
His  character  must  be  shielded,  his  law  maintained, 
because  love  to  men  demands  all  this.  But  if  this 
can  be  done,  authority  maintained,  sinners  for- 
given, and  yet  no  moral  influence  exerted  thereby 
upon  the  sinner  calculated  to  result  in  his  hurt,  love 
demands  that  it  shall  be  done.  All  this  is  actually 
effected  by  setting  forth  Christ  as  a  penal  example. 
Thus  public  justice,  or  love,  is  satisfied  by  the 
atonement,  but  distributive  justice  not;  and  it  is 
rendered  consistent  with  the  good  of  the  imiverse 
to  forgive  repentant  sinners,  but  the  debt  of  man 
is  not  paid  nor  are  the  merits  of  (Christ  imputed  to 
him.  Thus  the  major  proposition  of  the  Rellyan 
argument  is  taken  away.  From  this  time  on  the 
words  "  moral  government "  are  found  on  many  a 
page  of  the  New  En^and  writers.  They  woriced 
patiently  upon  the  theory,  developing  this  feature 
and  that  with  some  greater  degree  of  fulness;  and 
yet  the  main  ideas  were  fully  stated  in  the  begin- 
ning.   Stephen  West  (q.v.)  brou^t  out  the  rdation 
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of  the  atonement  to  the  character  of  God;  Edward 
Dorr  Griffin  (q.v.)  expatiated  upon  the  provision 
made  in  it  for  all  men,  and  developed  more  fully 
the  nature  of  the  divine  government;  Caleb  Burge 
brought  out  the  fact  that  the  atonement  is  necessary 
that  God  should  be  "  just  to  himself  "  by  properly 
representing  his  character;  and  Nathaniel  William 
Taylor  (q.v.)  restated  the  nature  of  God's  moral 
government  with  unsurpassed  fulness  and  clearness. 
From  the  time  of  Edwards  the  doctrine  of  regen- 
eration had  excited  continual  attention.  It  was  the 
doctrine  of  the  most  immediate  practical  impor- 
tance.   The  doctrine  of  the  will  was  fundamental 

to  it;    and  hence,  the  subject  of  the 
[^1^"  will,  and  particularly  Edwards'  great 

work,  was  subjected  to  long  study, 
and  passed  through  a  development  of  great  inter- 
est to  the  thinker,  and  of  fateful  significance  for  the 
school  itself.  Edwards'  treatise  produced  so  tre- 
mendous an  impression  that  for  twelve  years  after 
its  appearance  no  criticism  of  it  was  sent  forth. 
Then  James  Dana  published  an  ExaminaHon  (Bos- 
ton, 1770)  which  urged  with  persistent  force  the 
position  that  upon  Edwards'  basis  the  only  effi- 
cient causation  in  the  imiverse  must  be  that  of  God. 
To  this  work  Stephen  West  of  Stockbridge  replied 
in  his  Moral  Agency  (1772),  in  which  he  followed 
Edwards  in  the  main,  but  was  driven  boldly  to  an- 
nounce the  position  to  which  Dana  had  tried  to 
drive  the  Edwardseans,  that  moral  agency  consists 
in  exercises  (i.e.,  acts  of  the  will),  which  are  the 
action  of  deity  as  the  sole  true  efficient  cause.  He 
thus  reversed  the  motion  of  Hopkins  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  greater  freedom  than  Edwards  had  given 
to  man.  Samuel  West  (q.v.)  of  New  Bedford  was 
stirred  by  this  reduction  of  man  to  a  mere  machine, 
to  send  out  his  Esaaya  (1795)  which  were  remarkable 
for  first  proposing  in  New  England  the  division  of 
the  mind  into  three  fundamental  faculties,  which 
he  styled  the  "  perception,  the  propension,  and  the 
will,"  and  taught  that  the  mind,  by  divine  com- 
munication, is  a  first  cause  in  the  same  sense  as  God 
is  himself.  This  revolutionary  psychological  pro- 
posal received  no  appropriate  attention,  for  it  was 
too  far  in  advance  of  its  times.  West  himself  did 
not  appreciate  its  importance  nor  give  to  it  the 
wei^t  which  it  ought  to  have  received  in  the  dis- 
cussion. He  attacked  the  main  positions  of  Ed- 
wards, but  each  by  itself,  strongly  maintaining  that 
motives  are  not  the  causes  of  volitions,  and  deny- 
ing the  distinction  between  natural  and  moral  abil- 
ity. He  shows  how  Stephen  West's  idea  of  efficient 
cause  makes  God  the  only  living  principle  in  the 
universe.  But  the  main  argument  for  freedom  is 
consciousness,  and  in  this  the  real  strength  of  the 
bode  lies.  "  We  feel  ourselves  free."  This  work 
was  replied  to  by  the  younger  Edwards  in  a  Dia- 
mrtatUm  concerning  Liberty  and  Necessity  (1797). 
He  comes  stoutly  to  the  defense  of  his  father, 
thou^  modifying  the  position  of  motives,  making 
them  occasions  rather  than  causes  of  the  action  of 
the  will.  His  favorite  method  of  reply  is  to  show 
that  West  really  meant,  and  often  said,  just  what 
Edwards  said.  Fundamentally  it  is  rather  a  verbal 
tiban  a  material  answer.  He  fdlows  Stephen  West 
in  making  God  the  CMiae  of  men's  volitionsy  and 


then  banishes  true  efficient  causation  not  only  from 
the  finite  world  but  also  from  the  universe,  saying 
that  God  ^*  is  no  more  the  efficient  cause  of  his  own 
volitions  than  of  his  own  existence."     Thus  the 
tendency  of  New  England   theology  was  still   to 
exalt  the  agency  of  God  at  the  expense  of  that  of 
man.    Nathanael  Emmons  (q.v.)  closed  this  branch 
of  the  development  and  expr^sed  the  dependence  of 
man  in  the  extremest  forms.    God  creates  our  voli- 
tions.   But  in  Emmons  the  other  tendency,  which 
was  found  in  Bellamy  and  Hopkins,  also  reappears, 
and  the  freedom  of  man  is  asserted  with  the  most 
unflinching  disdain  of  apparent  inconsistency.    Men 
are  as  free  as  if  God  did  not  act  in  their  volitions. 
If  their  volitions  are  created,  they  are  created  free. 
But  at  this  point  of  paradox  and  contradiction  there 
appeared  a  book  which  was  finally  to  reverse  the 
current  and  set  the  Edwardsean  school  upon  the 
road  to  a  doctrine  of  true  freedom,  Asa  Burton's  Es- 
says on  Some  of  the  First  Principles  of  Metaphy sicks 
(Portland,  1824).    This  service  was  rendered  by  the 
proposal  of  the  same  threefold  division  of  the  facul- 
ties of  the  mind  which  West  had  vainly  made,  now 
so  presented  as  to  make  its  way  to  general  accept- 
ance.   The  "  taste,"  as  Burton  calls  the  sensibility, 
is  entirely  separated  from  the  will,  the  two  faculties 
being  completely  distinct;  but  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
serving the  same    certainty  for  which    Edwards 
labored,  and  which  was  supposed  to  be  necessaiy 
to  the  divine  sovereignty,  an  "  infallible  connec- 
tion "  is  declared  to  have  been  established  by  God 
between  the  taste  and  volition.    The  action  of  the 
taste  is  necessaiy.    It  is  the  **  spring  of  action  in 
all  moral  agents,"  and  operates  as  the  cause  of  voli- 
tions.   Burton  leaves  man  in  the  toils  of  Edwards' 
necessity.    He  has  corrected  one  by  one  the  minor 
errors  of  his  predecessors— of  Hopkins  that  free- 
dom consists  in  voluntariness,  of  Emmons  that  the 
mind  is  a  chain  of  exercises,  and  that  volitions  are 
created  by  God.    He  has  distinguished  between  the 
kind  of  necessity  with  which  the  intellect  operates, 
and  that  by  which  the  will  is  determined.    But  he 
has  not  given  a  true  freedom.    This  work  was  per- 
formed by  Nathaniel  William  Taylor  (q.v.),  who 
had  come  under  the  influence  of  the  Scotch  school 
and  seized  upon  the  new  division  of  the  mind  as 
giving  a  neutral  point  in  humanity,  not  corrupted 
by  original  sin,  to  which  the  Gospel  could  appeal. 
He  made  man  the  efficient,  though  not  the  sole 
efficient,  agent  of  his  own  actions.    In  possessing 
agency,  man  has  a  "  power  to  the  contrary,"  or 
capacity  of  alternate  choice.     Motives  have  influ- 
ence but  not  causative  power  to  produce  volitions. 
But  the  certainty  of  future  moral  events  is  not  re- 
linquished, though  left  unexplained.    Charles  Gran- 
dison  Finney  and  James  Harris  Fairchild  (qq.v.), 
at  Oberlin,  cleared  this  position  of  some  unneces- 
sary complications.    And  Samuel  Harris  (q.v.),  the 
Sir  William  Hamilton  of  the  school,  brought  this 
development  to  its  highest  point  by  defining  the  will 
as  the  power  of  a  person  ^*  to  determine  the  end  or 
objects  to  which  he  will  direct  his  energy  and  the 
exertion  of  his  energy  with  reference  to  the  deter- 
mined end  or  object."    Man  **  has  the  power  of 
self-direction,  self-exertion,  and  self-restraint."    He 
distinguishes  between  choice  as  self-direction  and 
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volition  as  self-exertion  and  self-restraint.  And, 
upon  the  basis  of  consciousness,  criticism,  and  his- 
tory, he  affirms  that ''  freedom  is  inherent  in  ration- 
ality." Edwards  was  wrong,  he  says,  in  considering 
the  will  from  the  point  of  view  of  efficient  causation 
and  forgetting  that  it  might  be  exercised  (in  choice) 
prior  to  all  causation. 

2.  The  Oreat  Oontroversiee:  The  first  of  these 
to  take  a  distinct  form  was  the  Universalist,  be- 
ginning, as  already  said,  with  John  Murray  in  1770. 

Other  leaders  followed  him,  some  of 

^^^^"whom  came  from  the  Congregational 

Oontro-     °^"istry>  such  as  Huntington,  whose 

versy.      posthumous  Calvinism  Improved  was 

entirely  upon  the  basis  of  Relly,  and 
Charles  Chauncy  (q.v.),  who  published  a  Salvation 
of  All  Men  (1782).  The  general  reply  to  Rellyan- 
ism  was  the  theory  of  the  atonement,  as  explained 
above.  But  elaborate  replies  to  these  and  other  Uni- 
versalist publications  were  made  by  John  Smalley 
(q.v.)i  the  younger  Eklwards,  and  others.  After  a 
time  whatever  danger  there  may  have  been  that 
Universalism  would  invade  the  Congregational  ranks 
passed  by,  and  the  interest  of  di\'ines  in  this  discus- 
sion slackened,  as  another  occupied  their  attention 
more  and  more.  But  meantime  Klhanan  Win- 
chester (q.v.)  had  appeared  as  another  original 
Universalist,  and  Hosea  Ballou  (q.v.)  had  made  the 
change  of  Universalist  theology  from  the  old  ortho- 
dox basis  to  a  Unitarian,  while  Walter  Balfour  had 
written  voluminous  exegetical  works  in  the  interest 
of  Universalism.  Moses  Stuart  (q.v.)  closed  this 
controversy  upon  the  orthodox  side  by  elaborate 
exegetical  discussions. 

But  this  controversy,  interesting  as  it  is  in  itself, 
was  of  little  importance  in  comparison  with  the 
Unitarian  controversy.     This  has  its  roots  in  the 

early     divei^nce     to     Arminianism 

IT  i^^ji  against   which   Edwards  set   himself. 

Oontro-     Successful  as  he  was  in  recalling  the 

verey.      niajority  of  the  ministers  and  churches 

back  to  Calvinism,  there  were  circles 
in  which  the  Freedom  of  the  Will  was  regarded  with 
great  objection  from  the  first.  In  vievf  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  ICdwardsean  school  itself  toward 
a  doctrine  of  more  genuine  free<iom,  it  may  be  said 
that  Edwards  made  a  great  theological  blunder 
when,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  certain  unevangel- 
ical  concomitants  of  self-determinism,  he  turned 
his  back  upon  so  plain  and  simple  a  truth  as  free- 
dom. He  missed  the  opportunity  of  carrying  New 
England  forward  in  a  common  movement  to  a  bet- 
ter theology,  and  founded  a  school  instead  of  guid- 
ing a  church.  Many  of  the  Edwardsean  ideas  were 
accepted  by  theologians  who  would  not  suffer  the 
name  of  Ekiwardscan  to  be  applied  to  them.  This 
was  particularly  true  of  the  theory  of  virtue.  And 
when  Arminianism  began  to  turn  in  the  direction 
of  Unitarianisni  in  Now  England,  E<iwards  and  his 
successors  had  for  a  long  tune  nothing  really  help- 
ful to  say.  They  do  not  seem  to  liave  understood 
the  issue  presenteii,  though  that  issue  was  cleariy 
enough  put  in  the  first  book  of  a  l^nitarian  sort 
which  obt^iined  any  influence  in  America,  Thomas 
Emlyn*8  Humble  Inquiry  into  the  Scri^rture  Account 
of  Je8U8  ChriM  (5th  ed.,  Boston,  1756).    Was  the 


theoiy  of  two  natures  in  the  one  person  of  Chrki 
correct?  Was  it  so  managed  as  to  meet  the  didi- 
culties  raised  by  the  evident  limitations  laid  ispoa 
the  attributes  of  Christ?  Calvinism  had  been  open 
from  the  time  of  Calvin  down  to  the  chaige  of  sub- 
stantial Nestorianism,  for  it  had  never  been  aUe 
to  do  more  than  assert  the  Chaloedoo  doctrine  of 
the  unity  of  Christ's  person,  and  had  treated  the 
divinity  and  humanity  in  such  a  way  as  to  render 
any  true  unity  imponible.  The  old  theology  was 
now  summoned  either  to  justify  its  exegesis  by  a 
satisfactoiy  rationale,  or  smreiKler  its  doctrine  of 
Christology  and  the  Trinity. 

This  issue  was  not  at  all  met  in  New  England, 
Half  a  century  after  the  appearance  of  the  book 
on  this  side  of  the  water,  Henry  Ware  (q.v.),  be- 
lieved to  be  a  Unitarian,  was  made  HoUis  profes- 
sor of  divinity  in  Harvard  College  (1805).    But 
during  this  period  Unitarianiam  was 
8.  TheXJni-prog'«88ing  by  private  reflection  and 
tarian  Po-  study,  not  by  open  controvert.    The 
■ition  and  public  debate  began  after  1815  when 
the  Answer,  the  laige  departure  from  the  old  the- 
ology became  known,  and  after  1819, 
in  particular,  when  William  EHery  Channing  (q.v.) 
preached    his   Baltimore   sermon    on    "  Unitariao 
Christianity."    On  the  orthodox  side  the  debate  wu 
carried  on  by  Moses  Stuart  and  Leonard  Woods 
(qq.v.),  professors  at  Andover  Seminaiy,  and  dosed 
by  Nathaniel  William  Taylor  (q.v.).    On  the  Uni- 
tarian side.  Ware  and  Norton  came  to  Channing's 
support.    Among  leaser  men  the  controveny  spnad 
over  a  laige  territory  and  a  long  time.    But  the  Uni- 
tarian argument  was  completely  stated  by  CSiao- 
ning.    He  said,  "  According  to  this  [TrinitariaD] 
doctrine,  there  are  three  infinite  and  equal  p^sonfl^ 
possessing  supreme  divinity,  called  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost.    They  love  each  other,  convene 
with  each  other,  and  delist  in  each  other's  society. 
They  perform  different  parts  in  man's  redemption, 
each  having  his  appropriate  office,  and  neither  do- 
ing the  woriL  of  the  other.     Here,  then,  we  have 
three  intelligent  agents,  possessed  of  different  ecu- 
sciousnesses,  different  wills,  and  different  percep- 
tions, performing  different  acts,  and  sustaining  dif^ 
ferent  relations;  and  if  these  things  do  not  imply  aul 
constitute  three  minds  or  beings,  we  are  utterly  at » 
loss  to  know  how  three  minds  or  beings  are  formed.' 
Of  the  nature  of  Christ  he  said:  "  According  to  this 
doctrine,  Jesus  Christ,  instead  of  being  one  mind^ 
one  conscious,  intelligent  principle,  whom  we  eaa 
understand,  consists  of  two  souls,  two  minds;  the 
one  divine,  the  other  himian;    the  one.  weak,  tiie 
other  almighty;  the  one  ignorant,  the  other  omnis- 
cient.   Now  we  maintain  that  this  is  to  make  Christ 
two  beings."   Thus  was  again  set  forth  the  rational 
issue  exactly  as  Emlyn  had  done.    Stuart's  reply 
sought,  first,  to  remove  certain  misunderstanding 
and  make  certain  qualifications.    In  these  he  him- 
self left  the  orthodox  ground  of  his  time  and  ap- 
proached Channing.     He  dropped  the  separation 
of  functions  of  Father  and  Son  to  which  Channing 
objected,  rejected  the  "  eternal  sonship  ''  of  Ouirt, 
gave  up  the  word  "  person,"  and  reduced  the  Trin- 
ity to  an  otherwise  undefined  eternal ''  distinction  ** 
in  the  divine  nature.    He  did  nothing  to  clear  up 
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the  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ.  The  weight 
of  his  argument  was,  however,  exegetical;  and  here 
in  the  estimation  even  of  a  Unitarian  critic  (Ellis) 
he  proved  his  main  point,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
true  deity  of  Christ  is  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. The  contest  was  a  drawn  battle.  The 
Unitarians  made  a  demand  for  a  rationale  which 
the  orthodox  did  not  meet,  although  they  substan- 
tially taught  that  whatever  was  Biblical  was  ra- 
tional. Not  to  meet  the  demand  was,  therefore,  in 
a  measure  to  fail.  The  orthodox  made  a  Biblical 
argument  which  the  Unitarians  could  not  invali- 
date, although  they  were  bound,  by  their  own  ad- 
herence to  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  to  show 
that  their  new  positions  were  the  true  meaning  of 
the  Bible.  The  orthodox  were  still  maintaining  the 
principle  of  Biblical  authority  in  theology,  and  their 
thinking  was  being  lamed  by  it,  unconsciously  to 
themselves.  The  Unitarians  had  already  substan- 
tially passed  over  upon  the  ground  of  pure  rational- 
ism, but  were  hampered  by  their  supposed  adher- 
ence to  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  The  time 
had  not  come  on  either  side  for  complete  clearness 
of  thought. 

Yet  the  antagonists  had  come  so  near  to  one  an- 
other in  respect  to  the  Trinity  and  Christology  that 
one  questions  why  they  did  not  come  nearer.  The 
answer  is  to  be  seen  in  the  further  development  of 
the  controversy,  particularly  in  the 
*•  ^  writings  of  Ware  and  Woods.  The  dif- 
T^^^^^J^  ference  between  the  two  parties  lay 

t^yfi^T^^  'deeper  than  has  yet  appeared.  The 
Unitarians  were  full  of  the  thought  of 
the  dignity  of  human  nature,  and  they  greatly  soft- 
ened the  idea  of  sin  and  guilt.  They  were  thus  out 
of  sympathy  with  the  spiritual  and  experiential  at- 
titude of  the  orthodox,  with  their  practises  of  wor- 
ship and  service,  with  revivals  and  missionary 
efforts.  They  were  religiously  sterile  and  cold.  In 
fact  these  defects  had  appeared  long  since,  for  in 
the  time  of  Ekiwards  the  same  religious  community 
out  of  which  Unitarianism  ultimately  sprung  had 
oppdsed  the  revivals;  and  when  James  Freeman 
(q.v.)  carried  King's  Chapel  in  Boston  (1785)  over 
to  Unitarianism,  a  certain  detachment  from  the 
sterner  and  sadder  realities  of  life  marked  the  new 
preaching.  What  theoretical  dogmatics  might  not 
have  been  able  to  do,  difference  of  tone  and  estrange- 
ment of  sympathies  effectually  accomplished,  and 
the  two  parties  separated  in  church  fellowship  as 
well  as  theology,  and  a  new  denomination  was  pro- 
duced. The  result  is  the  stranger  since  the  Unita- 
rians were,  after  all,  children  of  the  same  theological 
home  as  the  Trinitarians,  had  as  generally  adopted 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Ekiwardsean  school, 
the  principle  of  benevolence,  as  their  opponents,  and 
emphasized  many  of  the  cardinal  maxims  of  the 
other  tendency,  even  anticipating  sometimes  re- 
sults to  which  the  Edwardseans  were  finally  to 
come. 

V.  The  Ripened  Product:  The  name  of  N.  W. 
Taylor  has  already  been  mentioned,  who  seized 
upon  the  suggestions  of  Burton  to  develop  a  better 
doctrine  of  the  will  than  New  England  had  yet  had. 
A  large  part  of  his  active  life  was  passed  in  theo- 
logical controversy,  to  which  he  was  introduced  by 


a  Concio  which  he  preached   at   New  Haven  in 

1828  to  an  assembly  of  clei^gymen.    In  this  sermon 

1   «T&  -   ^^  incidentally   introduced  the  topic 

loriRm  »    ^^  ^®  prevention  of  sin,  as  to  which  he 

conception  of  the  will  as  free  under  whatever  pres- 
sure of  motives  might  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it, 
that,  possibly,  owing  to  the  nature  of  moral  agency, 
God  could  not  prevent  sin,  or  at  least  the  present 
degree  of  sin,  in  the  moral  system.  Three  impor- 
tant controversies  sprung  from  this  single  proposal. 
The  first  was  with  Joseph  Harvey,  who  regarded 
Taylor  as  having  wholly  gone  over  to  Arminianism 
because  he  seemed  to  have  relinquished  the  cer- 
tainty of  himian  moral  action,  and  understood  him 
as  teaching  that  sin  is  an  evil  which  God  did  not 
choose  to  permit  but  which  he  could  not  prevent. 
The  second  was  with  Leonard  Woods  of  Andover, 
who  discussed  the  prevention  of  sin  from  the  basis 
of  the  Burtonian  kind  of  necessity,  aside  from  which 
theory  as  to  the  action  of  the  will,  there  was  little 
difference  between  the  antagonists,  as  Taylor  was 
careful  to  point  out.  More  serious  was  the  third 
controversy,  that  with  Bennet  lyier  (q.v.),  which 
had  its  roots  in  the  distant  past,  in  the  long  inter- 
est of  New  England  in  the  theory  of  conversion, 
and  was  set  in  motion  by  a  Diaaertation  on  the  Means 
of  RegenercUum  (1827)  by  Gardiner  Spring  (q.v.). 
Upon  the  basis  of  Emmons'  theology.  Spring  taught 
that  no  motives  presented  to  men  can  produce  in 
them  holy  love  to  God.  Taylor  had  been  a  great 
revival  preacher,  and  he  felt  this  doctrine  to  be  bad 
because  so  paralyzing  to  all  hiunan  effort,  and  he 
therefore  opposed  it  upon  the  basis  of  his  new  views 
of  human  nature.  There  was  in  man  a  neutral  point 
to  which  motives  might  appeal,  and  this  point  gave 
courage  to  the  preacher  and  effectiveness  to  his 
words.  He  found  this  neutral  point  in  man's  natu- 
ral desire  for  happiness  (which  he  styled  self-love, 
following  Hopkins  and  others),  to  which  the  motives 
of  the  Gospel  could  certainly  appeal  since  they  really 
urge  to  what  is  the  highest  happiness  of  man.  He 
conceived  regeneration  as  taking  place  after  this 
method:  the  Spirit  of  God  suspended  the  *^  selfish 
principle  "  in  man,  that  is,  broke  the  control  of  sin- 
ful purpose,  the  motives  of  the  Gospel  appealed  to 
the  native  desire  for  happiness,  a  choice  was  made 
by  the,  act  of  the  free  will  which  choice  was  "  using 
the  means  of  regeneration,"  and  thus  the  man  was 
regenerated,  the  whole  complex  operation  being 
**  instantaneous."  Tyl^i*  failed  to  get  his  point  of 
view.  He  did  not  grasp  the  idea  of  freedom  which 
Taylor  had  introduced,  classified  him  with  the 
Arminians  and  Socinians,  and  from  that  moment 
lost  all  capacity  for  understanding  him.  Out  of  all 
this  confusion  came,  however,  the  good  result  of 
greater  clearness  upon  the  moral  government  of 
God,  which  had  been  over  and  over  again  con- 
founded with  his  physical  government,  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  government  by  means  of  motives, 
while  the  other  is  a  government  by  forces.  Taylor 
at  last  broke  away  from  the  subjection  to  Edwards 
in  which  the  school  had  heretofore  lain,  and  con- 
troverted the  position  of  the  great  leader  as  to  moral 
inability.  In  his  lectures  he  further  modified  his 
position  upon  the  prevention  of  sin,  teaching  finally 
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that  the  freedom  necessary  to  a  moral  system,  ud- 
checked  by  influences  which  may  be  inconsistent 
with  the  highest  perfection  of  that  system,  may  lead 
to  that  degree  of  sin  which  is  actually  found  in  the 
world.  "  Taylorism  "  when  finally  developed  might 
be  defined  as  an  attempt,  while  mjuntaining  the  prin- 
cipal doctrines  of  Calvinism,  including  the  previous 
certainty  of  every  moral  act,  to  intnxluce  a  philoso- 
phy into  the  explanation  and  defense  of  the  system 
which  should  be  true  to  the  facts  of  human  con- 
sciousness. Its  prominent  feature,  which  could  never 
be  hid  and  seemed  to  most  men  utterly  inconsistent 
with  Calvinism,  was  the  freedom  of  the  will,  which 
was  now  made  for  the  first  time  in  New  Englan<l 
the  real  working  theory  of  theology  and  practise. 
It  therefore  led  to  powerful  attacks  upon  the  whole 
New  England  school,  particularly  from  Princeton, 
and  was  the  great  theological  reason  for  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1838. 

Later  writers  connecte<l  more  or  less  intimately 
with  the  Divinity  School  of  Yale  University  carried 
on  the  work  of  theological  development  in  more  or 
less  accord  with  the  prevailing  line  of  New  P^ngland 
thought.  Among  these  one  of  the  most  important 
was  Horace  HushnelUq. v.).    In  his  God 

Smith  ^d*'*  ^^"'*^  (^^'^'  ^'°''^'  *^^^^  ^®  ^*^'®**' 
Finney,     upon  the  defects  of  human  language 

and  forms  of  tliought,  and  hence  main- 
tained a  great  degree  of  reticence  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  immanent  Trinity  and  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  while  affirming  both.  lie  did  much  to  save 
the  doctrine  of  Christ's  real,  consubst-antial  human- 
ity from  the  reaction  of  orthtxioxy  against  Unitari- 
anism  by  which  it  might  have  been  lost.  He  em- 
phasized the  methoii  of  nurture  in  religious  training 
whereby  a  "  child  w:is  to  grow  up  as  a  Christian 
and  never  know  liiiiLst'lf  as  being  otherwise."  His 
work  upon  Nature  arul  the  Sujtematural  (1858)  did 
much  to  establish  the  realm  o(  the  supernatural  as 
the  realm  where  free  will  prevails.  But  perhaps  his 
greatest  work  was  in  Iiis  contribution  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  atonement,  where,  while  neglecting 
the  objective  side  of  it,  and  fonnally  denying  the 
governmental  theory,  the  substance  of  which  he 
held,  he  emphasized  as  had  never  l)een  done  in  the- 
ological history  the  direct  work  of  Christ  in  saving 
men,  his  loving  service  by  which  he  moves  their 
souls  towani  holiness.  George  Park  Fisher  (q.v.), 
the  great  master  in  church  historj',  was  also  an  active 
and  strong  apologist.  But  he  and  Samuel  Harris, 
while  thoroughly  loyal  in  their  own  persons  to  the 
New  England  school,  ha<l  come  to  base  their  rea- 
sonings and  general  treat niont  of  the  subject  so 
entirely  upon  foreign,  and  chiefly  German,  scholar- 
ship, that  they  constitute  the  transition  from  this 
school  to  later  fonns  of  theologj'.  Among  the  New 
School  Presbyterians,  Henrj'  Boynton  Smith  (q.v.) 
was  a  loyal  son  of  New  England,  whom  extensive 
studies  abroad  and  wide  theological  scholarship  did 
not  carry  out  of  the  precincts  of  the  school.  He  l)e- 
longed  to  the  conservative  side,  having  studied 
with  Woods  at  Andover,  and  remained  to  the  end 
a  determinist  in  his  doctrine  of  the  will.  His  eflfort 
to  form  a  "  Christocentric  "  theology,  and  thus  pro- 
mote the  develomnent,  resulted  in  little  more  than 

^  this  idea.    The  Oberlin 


theologians  were  veiy  productive,  especially  in  the 
eariy  years  of  the  institution  (1833  sqq.).    Charies 
Grandison  Finney  (q.v.)  had  eariy  come  to  the 
adoption  of  the  great  New  England  principles  in 
a  substantially  original  manner.     In  its  matured 
form,   his  theology  was  substantially  Taylorism. 
An  early  discussion  in  Oberlin  upon  sanctification 
and  the  possibility  of  perfect  holiness  in  this  life 
led  to  the  formulation  of  a  principle  which  was  long 
current  in  Ol)erlin,  to  which  the  name  of  "the 
simplicity  of  moral  action  "  was  given.    Supposing 
that  there  could  l)e  at  any  instant  but  one  moni 
choice  of  the  will,  it  was  affirmed  that  that  single 
and  indivisible  moral  act  must  be  either  wholly  sin- 
ful or  entirely  holy.    And,  since  the  will  is  free,  the 
possibility  of  an  uninterrupted  series  of  perfectly 
holy  choices,  and  hence  of  perfect  holiness,  must 
be    maintained.      James    Harris    Fairchild   (q.v.) 
closed  the  line  of  New  En^^and  theologians  at  Obe^ 
lin  \;vith  ElemenU  of  Theology  (1892),  which  vis 
the  sunoming-up  of    the  previous  growth,  stated 
with  great  simplicity  and  clearness,  a  modente 
and   sensible   working   theology   for   the  avosge 
minister. 

The  New  England  eystem  received  its  fuUeit, 
most  comprehensive,  and  most  representative  ex- 
pression in  the  lectures  of  Professor  Edmrds 
Amasa  Park  (q.v.).  There  is  scarcely  a  g;reit 
wdward  *^^^^*»  *"^^  certainly  no  great  cost- 
A^^^,^  *  tribution  to  the  growing  S3rstem  in  aiqr 
Pi^^^  of  his  predecessors,  which  he  did  not 
take  up  and  give  its  due  place  and  in- 
fluence in  his  own  theology.  He  was  of  that  line 
of  theological  descent  which,  beginning  with  Ed- 
wards, flowed  through  Hopkins,  Elmmons,  and 
Woods;  but  he  was  greatly  modified  by  Taylor, 
and  took  up,  with  one  great  and  fatal  exoeptiao« 
all  of  the  results  of  his  study  into  his  own  thought- 
From  his  cfystem  as  a  point  of  view  the  meaning  of 
the  whole  development  becomes  plain.  As  Uii» 
constituting  the  key  to  the  whole  school  and  em- 
bracing it  all.  Park's  theology  may  be  coniddereii 
the  culmination  of  the  school.  It  is,  first  of  aH  & 
"  system,"  a  structure  in  which  course  is  built  upon 
course  till  all  is  complete.  Adopting  the  Scotdi 
philosophy.  Park  began  with  the  doctrine  of  causa- 
tion and  btiilt  upon  tliis  the  alignment  for  the  exists 
ence  of  God.  He  thus  obtains,  not  a  perfect  con- 
ception of  God,  but  an  elemental  idea,  upon  whicb 
the  rest  of  the  argument  may  be  founded.  He  then 
proceeiis  to  the  proof  of  the  benevolence  d  (lod, 
and  here  he  discusses  the  prevention  of  sin,  and.  asa 
lemma  to  this  argiunent,  the  inmiortality  of  the  sod. 
His  argument  here  is  generally  the  later  positioo 
of  Taylor,  that  perhaps  God  can  not  consistently 
prevent  sin  in  the  best  moral  system.  He  did 
not  follow  Taylor  into  indeterminism,  but  remained 
more  nearly  with  Edwards,  accepting,  however, 
Taylor's  discriminations  in  respect  to  the  moral 
government  of  God.  Park  then  proceeds  to  the 
positive  arguments  for  the  benevolence  of  God,  the 
greatest  of  which  is  man's  moral  nature,  whidi 
makes  it  certain  that  God  can  not  occupy  a  lower 
level  than  we.  The  structure  of  his  argument  never 
flinches,  and  never  advances  propositions  for  whidi 
a  preparation  has  not  been  made  before,    llie  fact 
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that  God  is  benevolent  is  made  the  basis  of  an  argu- 
ment to  show  that  his  benevolence  comprises  his 
entire  moral  nature,  and  that  all  his  acts  are  ref- 
erable to  this  motive.  This  is  the  consistent  and 
full  application  of  the  Edwardsean  theory  of  virtue. 
The  love  of  God  is  thus  made  the  determinative 
principle  of  Park's  theology.  In  his  treatment  of 
the  Bible,  Paric  prepared  for  the  next  stadium  of 
American  theology,  though  not  himself  entering 
upon  it.  The  discoveiy  of  various  readings  of  the 
original  texts,  Stuart's  treatment  of  minor  forms 
of  error  in  the  Bible,  the  rumor  of  the  higher  criti- 
dam,  and  the  influence  of  the  Origin  of  Species,  had 
combined  to  make  Park  first  reject  the  doctrine  of 
the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  and  then  limit 
its  inspiration  to  its  *'  religious  and  moral  impres- 
sion and  teaching  "  as  to  the  matter,  and  to  ''  sug- 
gestion "  and  "  superintendence  "  as  to  the  man- 
ner. Thus  some  of  the  most  objectionable  features 
of  the  idea  of  Biblical  authority  were  removed. 
Miracles  were  accepted  and  defended  principally 
from  their  necessity  to  revelation,  which  makes 
them  so  probable  that  they  need  veiy  little  evidence 
to  commend  them  to  present  acceptance.  As  to  the 
Trinity  and  Christology,  Park  left  these  doctrines 
where  Stuart  had  left  them.  The  weight  of  his  argu- 
ment is  expended  in  maintaining  the  divinity  of 
Christ.  He  does  nothing  to  advance  the  rationale 
of  either  doctrine.  This  was  itself  an  almost  fatal 
omission,  for  the  questioning  which  the  Unitarians 
began  in  the  middle  of  the  preceding  century  had 
now  become  so  insistent  that  not  to  attempt  to 
meet  it  was  a  confession  of  incompetence  to  meet 
the  issues  of  the  day.  But  Park  was  still  hindered 
from  perceiving  the  full  demand  of  the  times  by  his 
reliance  upon  the  sufficiency  of  the  Biblical  argu- 
ment to  prove  any  position  of  theology,  although 
in  practise  his  proof  was  almost  entirely  a  rational 
one  for  the  doctrines  which  he  really  discussed. 

These  favorite  doctrines  of  Paric,  and  of  New 
England,  are  met  in  the  anthropological  group.  He 
was  a  high  Calvinist.  He  maintained  the  "  previ- 
ous certainty  of  all  events  which  actually  occur." 
To  maintain  this«  he  also  maintained 
4.  Summary  Edwards'  theory  of  the  will,  not  fol- 
of  Park*8  lowing  Taylor  into  his  modifications 
ThaoUwy«  in  the  interest  of  freedom.  Hence  he 
also  defended  the  doctrine  of  election, 
which  he  founded  in  God's  benevolence  by  adopt- 
ing the  general  principle  that  God  elected  as  many 
as  he  consistently  could,  that  is,  as  many  as  he 
could  without  interfering  too  much  in  the  system 
which  he  had  established.  Park  taught  that  all  sin 
is  voluntary,  and  that  original  sin  is  not  sin  **  prop- 
erly so  called."  The  "  proximate "  occasion  of 
man's  sinning  is  the  corruption  of  his  nature;  but 
this  proceeds  from  the  sin  of  Adam,  which  is  there- 
fore the  '*  remote  "  occasion  of  man's  sinning.  As  to 
the  theory  of  the  connection  existing  between  Adam 
and  his  descendants.  Park  observed  silence.  In  his 
treatment  of  the  atonement.  Park  followed  closely 
his  predecessors  in  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  doc- 
trine, and  in  the  forms  under  which  it  was  pre- 
sented, retaining  and  emplpjdng  the  old  govern- 
mental analogies.  He  thus  failed  to  ethicize  the 
theology,  and  made  the  idea  of  atonement  imreal 


to  the  modem  mind.  But  he  powerfully  refuted 
the  idea  that  God  is  an  angiy  God  to  be  placated 
by  a  blood-offering;  he  enlarged  the  idea  of  sacri- 
fice; he  made  the  whole  universe,  and  not  merely 
this  little  globe,  the  theater  of  the  atonement;  and 
he  strips  from  the  older  forms  of  the  theory  many 
merely  adventitious  elements.  And  he  defines  it 
formally  thus:  "  The  atonement  exhibits  and  hon- 
ors the  holiness,  distributive  justice,  and  law  of 
God,  and  it  promotes  the  holiness  and  happiness  of 
the  imiverse,  so  as  to  make  the  conduct  of  God  in 
foigiving  men  consistent  with  the  honor  of  his  holi- 
ness, distributive  justice,  and  law,  and  so  as  to 
satisfy  his  general  justice  in  rescuing  sinners  from 
unconditional  punishment,  in  adopting  measures 
for  inducing  them  to  repent,  and  in  eternally  re- 
warding them  if  they  do  repent."  The  underlying 
idea  of  punishment  which  determines  this  theoiy 
is  that  punishment  is  an  expression  of  the  divine 
disapproval  of  sin,  eternal  in  its  veiy  nature  as 
the  dbapproval  is  eternal,  for  the  ultimate  object 
of  preventing  further  sin  in  the  universe.  Thus 
while  the  idea  that  punishment  is  a  satisfaction  to 
justice  is  outgrown,  the  idea  that  it  is  essentially  for 
the  reformation  of  the  criminal  himself  has  not  yet 
appeared.  To  dispatch  remaining  elements  more 
briefly:  Park's  treatment  of  regeneration  did  not 
reach  the  height  of  Taylor's  discussions,  because 
he  did  not  follow  Taylor  in  modifying  Edwards' 
theory  of  the  will,  feeling  apparently  no  necessity 
for  a  "  neutral  point "  in  the  mind  to  which  mo- 
tives might  be  addressed;  he  made  the  truth  the 
means  of  regeneration;  sanctification  is  progress- 
ive, and  men  do  not  actually  become  perfectly  holy 
in  this  life;  justification  is  synonymous  with  for- 
giveness; and  the  future  punishment  of  those  who 
die  without  having  surrendered  themselves  to  the 
claims  of  apprehended  duty,  will  be  eternal. 

VI.  The  Collapse  of  the  School:  The  theology 
of  Park  was  a  highly  elaborated  and  finished  struc- 
ture and  the  source  of  great  light  to  many  minds; 
but,  like  a  great  lighthouse,  it  was  placed  among 
the  waves,  and  those  waves  were  destined  to  rise  to 
an  unexampled  height  and  to  sweep  the  edifice 
away.  It  is  a  simple  historical  fact  that  in  1880 
the  New  England  theology  was  taught  at  all  the 
Congregational  seminaries  with  the  possible  (and 
only  partial)  exception  of  Hartford,  and  that  in 
about  fifteen  years,  the  great  professors  who  rep- 
resented it  had  all  passed  away  and  were  succeeded 
in  every  case  by  men  who  anxiously  sought  to  sep- 
arate themselves  from  all  identification  with  it. 
And  this  collapse  was  the  more  complete  in  that 
no  one  appeared  to  maintain  the  system  by  formal 
and  careful  exposition  or  defense.  And  within  ten 
more  years  the  theological  tone  of  the  whole  de- 
nomination had  completely  altered.  The  New 
England  theology,  as  constituting  a  distinct  school, 
having  recognized  leaders,  conscious  of  its  own 
worth  and  able  to  resist  encroachments  and  per- 
form the  theological  service  demanded  by  the  day, 
had  passed  away.  It  remains  to  ask  whether  there 
is  anything  in  the  histoiy  here  traced  to  explain 
this  remarkable  end  of  so  long  and  great  a  move- 
ment. (1)  It  will  be  evident  that  with  all  its  bril- 
liant   modifications    and    substantial    "  improve- 
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mcnts ''  in  t  Iieology,  the  New  England  theology 
was  essentially  defensive,  conser\'ative,  immov- 
ably Calvinistic.  Edwards  had  no  thought  of  inno- 
vation. He  did  innovate,  but  it  was  by  the  inter- 
nal necessity  of  his  own  tliinking,  a  fact  which  was 
largely  hidden  from  himself.  To  the  end,  the  lead- 
ers in  general  supposed  themselves  to  be  saying 
substantially  what  had  been  said,  only  in  better 
ways,  with  the  removal  of  this  or  that  error,  sup- 
posed in  every  case  to  be  incidental  rather  than 
central  and  vital.  And  at  the  end  the  main  features 
of  the  Calvinistic  view  of  the  world,  the  sover- 
eignty of  God,  determinism,  and  human  helpless- 
ness, remained  unaffected  so  as  to  give  to  the 
whole  system,  in  the  eyes  of  a  world  where  human- 
ity had  begun  to  find  itself,  an  air  of  abstractness 
and  unreality  which  could  not  be  suited  to  the 
actual  needs  of  men.  The  world  had  passed  on 
into  another  atmosphere  in  the  three  hundred  years 
since  Calvin's  death,  and  his  great  doctrines  seemed 
to  have  no  reality  to  men  now  living.  (2)  But  the 
difficulty  was  more  specific  than  this.  The  new 
philosophy  of  the  day  was  evolutionistic.  Profes- 
sor Park  had  done  his  best  to  be  just  to  Darwin, 
but  it  may  be  said  that  the  Darwinian  idea  never 
once  entered  his  mind,  was  never  comprehended 
by  him.  Evolution  magnifies  law,  it  rejects  mira- 
cles. It  consequently  rejects  the  idea  of  a  miracu- 
lous revelation  of  religion  from  God  to  man.  It 
explains  even  the  Bible  as  a  development.  Hence 
it  is  the  foe  of  authority  in  the  sphere  of  religion, 
and  acknowledges  only  such  an  authority  as  the 
evident  truth  has,  however  discovered  and  in  what- 
ever department  of  human  thought.  New  England 
theology  did  nothing  essential  to  meet  this  condi- 
tion. It  yielded  the  point  of  verbal  inspiration,  it 
admitted  a  modified  development  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, it  retired  within  the  very  citadel  of  the- 
ology by  concentrating  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible 
upon  its  religious  message  alone;  but  it  did  not 
consider  the  facts  about  the  Biblical  miracles,  it 
contented  itself  with  an  untenable  apology,  and  it 
did  not  once  raise  the  question  of  any  such  neces- 
sity of  revelation  as  it  had  always  assumed.  With 
all  this  it  preserved  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  and 
when  it  was  faced,  as  in  the  Unitarian  controversy, 
with  a  demand  for  a  rationale  or  a  surrender  of  its 
doctrine,  it  took  shelter  behind  this  authority, 
which  the  age  no  longer  acknowledged,  and  re- 
fused a  rationale.  A  new  conception  of  revelation 
was  what  the  new  age  demanded;  and  when  New 
England  theology  showeil  itself  unable  even  to 
comproheml  the  question,  it  pronounced  its  own 
sentence.  (3)  And  then  the  system,  by  the  exig- 
encies of  a  rational  defense  of  the  several  doctrines, 
which  it  was  not  willing  to  modify,  had  de- 
potentiated  the  old  system  which  it  sought  to 
replace,  and  had  become  at  many  points  lean  and 
meager.  Its  Trinity  was  a  Trinity  of  *'  diitinetifliipi  '* 
which  lent  itself  little  to  the  wonluD  *«' 
which  had  long  been  addnMed 
an  infinite  majeslyy  Ida  ad 
Son,  also  the  Holy  GHioi^ 
tirely  a  God  and  not  an 
Even  its  work  of  f» 
stract  aa  to 


recognized  as  superfluous.  In  no  place  was  it  full, 
warm,  living,  palpitating  with  life,  except  in  its 
purely  ethical  and  psychological  portions,  where  it 
dealt  at  first  hand  with  accessible  facts.  No  won- 
der that  men  educated  by  it,  who  felt  the  breath 
of  the  new  life  of  the  new  age,  accepted  its  silent 
lesson,  more  powerful  than  its  open  one,  rejected 
what  it  had  minified,  and  to6k  its  ethics  for  its  true 
message,  thus  superseding  it.  It  is  so  full  of  the 
most  valuable  instruction  on  every  point  that  no 
man  can  master  it  without  becoming  a  theologian; 
and  no  man  can  become  a  theologian  in  this  day, 
even  by  its  help,  without  finally  rejecting  it  for 
something  simpler,  more  in  touch  with  realities, 
and  sounder  in  its  rational  processes. 

Frajtk  Hugh  Fosteb. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  school  should  be  studied  in  the  Weih 
of  its  several  grsat  leaders,  Hopkins,  the  two  EdwmnJb,Bef- 
Umy,  Emmons.  Woods,  Dwight,  etc,  and  in  their  numenw 
monocraphs.    There  has  been  no  general  genetic  hirtoy 
of  the  school  until  that  of  the  present  writer,  A  Qtadk 
Hiatory  of  the  New  England  Theoloov,  Chicago.  1907;  bat 
the  Bibliotheoa  Sacra  is  full  of  valuable  arti^s  upoo  i^ 
and  Professor  Park  wrote  Memoirs  of  Hopkins  (Bortoo, 
1852)  and  Emmons  (1861)  of  the  fint  rank.    A  Life  of 
Edwardi  is  promised  by  Rev.  Wm.  E.  Park,  which  wiD  be 
of  great  value.     The  reader  should  also  consult  the  litoi* 
ture  under  the  articles  on  the  men  named  in  the  tot; 
G.  P.  Fisher,  Diacuaeiona  in  Hiatory  and  Tkeohn,  New 
York,  1880;    G.  N.  Boaidman,  A  Hiat.  of  New  Enfleiid 
Theologv,  ib.,  1899;  W.  Walker,  Ten  New  EnoUaidlM^ 
ere,  ib.,  1901;  H.  G.  Goddard,  SiudUa  in  New  Maa^ 
Tranaeendentaliam,  ib.,  1907;  J.  W.  Riley,  AmerimPk^ 
loaophy;  the  early  Schoola,  ib.,  1907. 

NEW  ICARIA.    See  CoiaiUNisM,  II.,  7. 

NEW  JERUSALEM  CHURCH  (NEW  CHUHCK). 

Doctrinal  Basis  ((  1). 

Origins  in  Europe  and  America  ((  2). 

Development;  Statistics  ((  3). 

Publishing  Agencies  ((  4). 

The  Academy  ({  5). 

The  General  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem  ({  8). 

The  New  Church  "  signified  by  the  New  Jcn»*^ 
lem  in  the  Apocalypse/'  according  to  Emauo^ 
Swedenboig,  and  hence  called  also  the  New  Jera^ 
salem  Church  and  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalemi  ^ 
the  body  of  Christian  believers  who  accept  SnedeO^ 
boig's    interpretation    of    the  Hal^ 
I.  Doctrinal  Scriptures  as  a  divinely  given  ^^'^^^^ 
Basis.       tion   of  their  spiritual  meaning  ip^ 
who  believe  that  in  this  opening  of 
divine  Word  in  its  interior  meaning  the  Lord  is 
king  his  second  advent  to  the  world;  that  thii 
vent  is  accompanied  by  the  universal  judgmwftr 
overturning,  and  remaking  of  the  religioitB  befiifi^ 
of  mankind   which   were  figuratively  foretold  i^ 
Matt.  xxiv.  as  the  "  end  of  the  world  "  and  in  Bfl^ 
xxi.  as  the  *'  passing  away  of  the  former  thiiip» 
the  "  beholding  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  eiitlif 
and  the  "  descent  from  heaven  of  the  ho^y  ^^^ 
New  Jerunlem,  to  be  the  tabemaole  of  God  m^ 
'*    In  ha  laigert  maaning  the  New  Chod^v 
■Wibocigi  IB  a  new  diviua  &|W^^ 
WMtalfe  or  GhiWanvto^ 
ind  flmfanoea  all  of 
MfcnofiriadlgB  the  time 
ideh  an:  (1)  the  dhrUly 
of  the  WcRd,  and  (Q 
p.  387).  b 
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Tcstnetcd  sense  the  New  Church  eoDuste  of  those 
who  openly  confess  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  re- 
vealed in  his  second  coming  in  the  newly  opened 
Word,  and  unite  by  the  proper  rites  with  the  ec- 
denastical  body  orsaniEed  for  the  worship  of  Jeaua 
in  his  divine  humanity  as  the  only  Gc>d  of  heaven 
tad  earth,  believing  that  in  his  glorified  person 
is  the  Trinity  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  {like 
soul,  body,  and  operation  in  man)  and  that  he  is 
the  rede^ner  and  savior  of  mankind;  and  who 
cooperate  for  the  promulgation  of  this  new  Chris- 
tisn  knowledge  and  confession  among  mankind. 
llkey  might  therefore  be  distinctly  classified  as 
"  JesuB-worBhipere."  For  the  complete  tbeologi- 
eol  system  of  the  New  Chureh  see  SwEDENBona, 
Ehanuki. 

The  organisation  and  growth  of  tbs  New  Church 
an  peculiar  as  they  are  thoee  of  a  belief  instilled 
by  bo(AB  without  the  influence  of  any  penonal  per- 
suasion or  leadership.  Swedcnborg 
L  Origins  died  in  London  in  the  year  1772.  He 
in  Bniope  never  preached  a  sermon,  and  he  made 
and  no  effort  to  gather  about  him  a  band 
iTwwica.  of  disciples  or  foUowen.  He  donated 
his  works,  about  twenty  volumes, 
pnbbhed  in  I^tin  anonymously,  to  bishops  and 
DuvoDty  librarians.  The  first  to  translate  com- 
pltle  volumes  into  En^dsh  were  two  esteemed 
dngymen  irf  the  Church  of  England,  Thomas  Hart- 
ley, iwtor  of  Winwich  in  Northamptonshire,  and 
John  dewes,  rector  of  St.  John's  in  Manchester. 
^  moii-ement  toward  a  church  o:^ani»ation  began 
inEo^d  with  a  small  body  of  the  receivers  of  the 
doctrines  who  on  July  31,  1787,  held  the  first  meet- 
ing Idt  Korshjp  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Kt«  Chureh  in  the  house  of  Thomas  Wright  in 
Poultry  BDsd,  London.  Hr.  James  Uindmarsh, 
*ln  had  been  a  Wesleyan  preacher  and  had  received 
^  doclrines  through  his  son  Robert  Hindmarsh 
(he  printer,  was  chosen  by  lot  to  officiate  at  this 
inuigunl  meeting  in  place  of  a  priest,  the  aac- 
'M'eol  of  the  hdy  supper  was  administered  to 
^cw  pereons,  and  five  others  were  baptized  into 
ft«  faiili  of  the  New  Church.     In  1788  the  "  pubUo 

I^Wihip  of  the  Lord  in  his  second  coming"  was 
ci'^tited  for  the  fir^  time  at  the  opening  service 
'^  >  clupel  obtained  in  Great  East  Cheap,  London, 
^  lie  axieiy  adopting  the  name  ' '  The  New  Church 
■■piGed  by  the  New  Jerusalem  in  the  Revelation." 
"*'^  loolc  place,  the  same  year,  June  1,  the  first 
?lii«lion  of  ministers  for  the  New  Church;  James 
"^Klinardi  and  Samuel  Smith,  both  former  Heth- 
°^  preachers,  being  set  apart  for  ordination,  and 
Jwive  memiiera  being  ehoecn  by  lot  to  lay  their 
■*'K!*ijpon  the  candidatee.  Through  James  Hind- 
lOVth  btmI  his  succeseoiB  arc  derived  all  the  subse- 
^t  ordinulions  of  ministers  in  the  New  Chureh 
^  Gmt  Britain.  About  the  same  time  circles  of 
Mden  and  believers  were  formed  in  Stockholm, 
™imil>uig,  and  Skara  in  Sweden,  although  no 
"Mcutrhurch  organiiution  wu^  attempted  in  that 
'•'""ij.  (leaders  and  publishers  of  the  doctrines 
*IiBoii»d  ut  iJiHt.  limp  also  in  (lermany,  France, 
■  the  doctrines  were  intro- 
*™^*hman,  who  in  Ftiila- 
«d  a  poUic  lecture  oa 


the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church,  this  being  their 
first  public  proclamation  in  any  place  in  the  world. 
Books  were  later  sent  over  by  Robert  Hindmarsh 
of  London  and  an  edition  of  the  True  Chrietian  Re- 
ligion waa  published  in  Philadelphia  by  Francis 
Bailey  in  1780,  smongthesubscribers  to  which  were 
Benjamin  Fruiklin,  Robert  Morris,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished men.  In  1790  Lord  Thomas  Fairfax,  Dr. 
John  J.  Cabell,  Colonel  Robert  Carter  of  Virginia, 
and  Judge  John  Young  of  Philadelphia,  later  of 
Greensburg,  Pa.,  were  instrumental  in  introducirig 
the  doctrines  in  these  states.  In  1 762  a  society  was 
orgonit^d  in  Baltimore  and  a  liturgical  warship  intro- 
duced, the  first  sermon  in  America  being  preached 
here  on  April  1  in  the  court  house,  by  the  Rev.  James 
Wilmer,  formerly  of  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford. 
In  the  same  year  Ralph  Mather,  a  convert  and  lay 
preacher  of  Liverpool,  arrived  in  Philadelphia  and 
held  meetings  for  worship  there.  In  1794  the  Rev. 
William  TTjII  of  the  Church  of  England,  an  ardent 
disciple  of  the  New  Church,  went  to  Boston,  pub- 
lished the  writings  and  deposited  a  set  of  the  Arcana 
eeUalia  in  the  library  of  Harvard  College,  thus  plant- 
ing the  seed  for  the  extensive  growth  of  the  New 
Church  in  Boston  and  throughout  New  England. 
In  1 798  the  distinctive  priesthood  of  the  New  Church 
in  America  began  in  the  ordination  of  Ralph  Mather 
and  John  Hargrove  by  the  church  in  Baltimore, 
"  ten  elders  or  repreaentatives  "  laying  their  hands 
upon  the  candidates  for  ordination.  Through  John 
Hargrove  are  derived  the  successive  ordinations  into 
the  priesthood  of  the  New  Church  in  America  as  in 
England  through  James  Hindmarsh.  In  1802  the 
Rev.  John  Hargrove  preached  a  sermon  in  the 
rotunda  of  the  capitol  at  Washington  before  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives- 
Societies  having  sprung  up  in  various  places  in 
England,  the  first  "  General  Conference  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church  "  was  held  in 
London  April  13,  1789,  at  the  place  of  worship  in 

Great  East  Cheap,  London.    The  at- 

3.  Develop-  tendance     included     members     from 

mant;      Sweden  and  from  America,    In  this 

Statistics,    and  the  annual  conferences  following 

a  catechism  and  liturgy  were  adopted 
and  forms  of  ordination  and  rules  for  the  vestments 
of  the  ministers  were  drawn  up.  With  few  omissiona 
the  conference  has  met  every  year  from  that  time 
to  the  present.  The  one  hundred  and  second  ses- 
sion was  held  in  London  in  1909.  The  body  is  now 
deugnated  as  the  "  General  Conference  of  the  New 
Church."  Ite  Minute*  for  the  year  1909  shows  70 
societies  with  a  total  membership  of  6,665,  and 
Sunday-schools  numbering  7,907  scholars  and  739 
teachers.  The  ministers  of  the  English  Conference 
ore  classified  as  ordaining  ministers,  ordained  min- 
isters, recognised  leaders,  and  missionaries.  The 
ordaining  ministers  number  7,  the  ordained  38,  and 
the  leaders  and  missionarieB  18.  The  first  general 
convention  of  the  New  Jerusalem  in  America  was 
held  in  Philadelphia  on  May  Ifi,  1817.  At  first  a 
convention  of  delegates  of  societies,  it  has  since 
become  a  body  composed  of  the  several  associations 
of  state  and  territorial  organizations  of  the  church 
which  with  some  isolated  societies  are  represented 
by  del^atee.    Tbe  convention  has  continued  to 
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meet  evcr>'  year  ^\ith  few  omissions  until  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  Journal  of  the  8t)th  session  of  the 
general  convention  of  the  New  Jenisalem  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  held  in  IIXH),  has  a  list 
of  14  associations  and  (>  isolated  societies  with  a 
total  membersliip  of  0,425,  and  a  Sunday-school 
membership  of  3,281.  Its  roll  of  ministers  em- 
braces: poneral  pastors,  who  have  ordaining  powers 
and  pn.»side  over  associations,  8;  pastors  and  min- 
isters, 05;  authorized  candidates  and  preachers,  6. 
The  Enplish  confert^nce  maint^:^ins  a  theological 
school  for  training  men  for  the  ministry  in  the  New 
Church  College  in  Islington,  London,  with  its  local 
branches.  The  American  convention  has  its  theo- 
logical school  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  with  commodi- 
ous grounds  and  buildings  immediately  adjoining 
Harvard  University.  It  maintains  an  able  faculty 
and  in  IIKK)  graduated  a  class  of  two  and  in  1910 
a  class  of  one.  The  church  also  maintains  a  pre- 
parat4)ry  school  at  Walt  ham,  Mass.,  and  schools  for 
collegiate  and  advanced  studies  in  Urbana,  Ohio, 
the  latter  institution  having  received  a  university 
charter  from  the  State  of  Ohio  in  1850.  Societies 
of  the  New  Church  exist.  outi«ide  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  Great  Britain,  in  Brazil, 
France,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Germany,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Aastralia.  Xatal,  Mauritius,  and  Mexico. 

The  publishing  acti\ity  of  the  New  Church  has 
Yycvn  i|uite  phenomenal.  Book  and  Tract  Societies 
were  shortly  after  the  death  of  Swedenborg  estab- 
lished in  London,  Manchester,  and  Birmingham  in 

lOngland,  and  in  Boston,    New  York, 

4.  Pub-     and    Philadelphia    in    America.     The 

lishing      SwtHlenborg    S(x?iety    established    in 

Agencies.    London  in  1810  has  published  editions 

of  Sweilcnborg's  writings  in  whole  or 
in  part  in  Latin,  Knglish,  Welsh,  Icelandic,  Swedish, 
Hanish,  Italian,  French,  German,  Russian,  Polish, 
Magyar,  Arabic,  and  Hindi.  The  works  in  Italian 
are  deposilinl  in  the  free  libraries  throughout  Italy 
and  Sicily.  Between  one  and  two  hundre<l  thou- 
sand volumes  have  been  dlstributeti  to  the  Protes- 
tant ministers  applying  for  them  in  England  and 
America,  and  the  American  Swedenborg  Printing 
and  Publishing  Sixriety  furnivshes  all  free  libraries 
apphing  with  full  sets  of  the  works.  Swedenborg's 
Latin  editions  have  b<?en  carefully  and  elegantly 
republished,  and  the  original  manuscripts  preserved 
in  the  Boyal  Academy's  librarj'  at  Stockholm  have 
be<*n  repnxluced  in  photolithographed  volumes  at 
great,  expense.  The  number  of  titles  of  Sweden- 
borg's works  and  of  works  relating  to  him  and  the 
New  Church  contained  in  the  British  Museum  Cat- 
alogue is  over  five  hundred,  and  the  Bibliography 
of  Swctlcnhorg  published  by  the  Swedenborg  Society 
(London,  11M)7)  containing  titles  alone  is  a  volume 
of  760  pages.  The  periodical  press  of  the  New 
Church  embraces  one  Quartcrhj  Review,  two  monthly 
magazines,  and  a  considerable  number  of  monthly 
and  weekly  papers  published  in  English,  German, 
Danish,  and  Swedish.  The  publishing  center  in 
London  is  at  1  Bloomabunr  Street,  W. ;  and  in  New 
York  at  3  W-  ^^fveet.    A  publish- 

ing hoiv* '  Geimany.    The 
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losophy  and  literature  by  those  not  identified  with 
the  religious  body  itself  is  so  extensive  as  to  indi- 
cate an  influence  of  the  New  Church  on  modern 
thought  and  belief  much  wider  than  the  limits  of 
its  enrolled  membership. 

The  ritual  of  the  New  Church  follows  in  general 
the  lines  of  the  Anglican  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
although  the  doxologies  and  prayers  are  all  ad- 
clressed  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  God  instead  of 
through  him  to  another  divine  person.  The  fol- 
lowing creed  or  "  faith  "  is  found  in  the  Book  of 
Worship  of  the  American  Convention: 

Tub  Creed. 

We  wonihip  the  One  God,  the  Lord  the  Sanor. 
Jesua  Chrut;  in  whom  is  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit;  whose  Humanity  is  Divine;  who  for  oar  nl- 
vution  did  come  into  the  world  and  take  our  nature  upon 
Him.  Ho  endured  temptation  even  to  the  paaaioQ  of  the 
crom.  He  overcame  the  hells  and  so  delivered  man.  He 
glorified  His  Humanity  by  unitinic  it  with  the  Divinity  of 
which  it  wns  begotten;  so  He  became  the  Redeemer  of  the 
worid,  without  whom  no  mortal  can  be  saved.  And  they 
are  saved  who  believe  in  Him  and  keep  the  CommandmeBli 
of  His  Word.  This  is  His  Commandment:  That  we  lore 
one  another  as  He  has  loved  us.     Amen. 

In  accordance  with  the  high  degree  of  sanctity 
attached  to  the  Word  by  virtue  of  the  indweUiog 
divine  and  spiritual  meaning  beneath  its  letter,  the 
sacraments  are  held  in  the  highest  veneration:  the 
Lord  being  "  really  "  although  not  materially  pres- 
ent in  the  lord's  Supper  in  the  diWne  good  and  truth 
which  are  his  body  and  blood;  and  in  baptism,  there 
being  an  actual  angelic  association  formed  and  u 
enrolment  in  heaven  effected.  New  Churchmen  do 
not  call  themselves  **  Swedenborgians,"  belie\'ii9 
that  this  name  implies  a  sect  originating  in  a  num's 
opinions  and  leadership,  whereas  the  New  Church  is 
a  di\ine  dispensation  of  truth  of  which  the  dud 
Swedenboiig  w^as  only  the  transmitting  instrumen- 
tality, as  the  evangelists  were  the  human  trans- 
mitters of  a  divine  revelation,  and  not  foundosof 
sects  to  be  named  after  them.       Frank  Sewall 

The  Academy  of  the  New  Church  is  the  result  oC 

a  reformatory  movement  based  upon  the  labora  of 

Rev.   Richard    DeCharms   (d.  1S63>, 

5.  The  and  of  Rev.  William  Henry  Benade 
Academy  of  (d.  1905),  for  a  stricter  adherence  to 

the  New    the  revelation  given  through  Emanuel 

Church.     Swedenborg,  and    for  a  greater  dis^ 
tinctivcness  of  the  religious  and  social 
life  in  the  New  Church.    After  many  years  of  pv^ 
paratoiy  work  the  Academy  was  organized  in  Philar 
delphia  June  19,  1876,  by  W.  H.  Benade,  John 
Pitcaim,  and  ten  others,  eminent  ministera  and 
laymen  of  the  New  Church,  on  the  basis  of  the 
following  distinctive  principles:    (1)  The  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  divine  authority  of  Swedenboif^ 
theological  writings  as  the  Word  of  God  in  his  sec- 
ond coming;   (2)  the  recognition  of  the  spiritually 
consummated  state  of  the  Christian  world,  and  the 
consequent  necessity  of  the  distinctive  estabtisb- 
ment  of  the  New  Church  in  worship,  organintioo, 
and  life;    (3)  the  government  of  tlie  church  to  ifr 
side  in  its  priesthood  in  its  three  degrees;  (4)  New 
Church  baptism  as  the  necessaiy  means  d  eo- 
tiance  into  the  outward  Church;    (5)  the  wine  of 
the  holy  supper  to  be  administered  only  in  the 
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fennented  juice  of  the  grape;  (6)  marriage  to  be 
based  on  religious  principles  and  on  similarity  in 
religion  between  husband  and  wife;  (7)  interfer- 
ence with  the  birth  of  offspring  in  marriage  to  be 
condemned  as  an  abomination;  (8)  the  laws  re- 
vealed in  Swedenborg's  work  on  conjugal  love  con- 
cerning the  intermediates  between  marriage  and 
adulteiy  to  be  acknowledged  as  laws  of  order; 
(9)  social  life  to  be  based  upon  similarity  of  re- 
ligion; (10)  unanimity  in  essential  things  to  be  the 
guiding  principle  in  the  government  of  the  church; 
(11)  legislation  in  spiritual  things  to  be  avoided 
as  unnecessary  and  hurtful;  (12)  education  of  the 
young  in  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  the  chief 
hope  for  the  establishment  of  the  New  Church  in 
the  Christian  world. 

In  pursuance  of  these  principles  and  aims  the 
Academy  in  1877  opened  a  theological  school  and 
coUege  for  yoimg  men  in  Philadelphia,  and,  a  few 
years  later,  a  seminaiy  for  young  ladies  and  pri- 
mary schools  for  children  of  both  sexes.  In  1897 
all  these  departments  were  removed  to  Bryn  Athyn, 
Pa.,  fifteen  miles  northeast  of  Philadelphia,  and 
there,  throiigh  the  munificence  of  John  Pitcaim,  a 
number  of  laige  buildings  have  been  erected  and 
equipped  for  the  educational  work  of  the  Academy, 
the  enterprise  being  Uberally  endowed  by  him.  The 
faculty  of  the  schools  consists  of  twenty-five  pro- 
fessors and  teachers,  with  Charles  E.  Doering  as 
the  present  superintendent.  The  religious  educa- 
tion is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Bishop  Pen- 
dleton, who  is  also  the  president  of  the  Academy. 
New  Church  baptism  is  an  obligatoiy  condition  of 
entrance  into  the  schools.  The  aims  and  methods 
of  instruction  are  imique,  the  constant  purpose 
being  to  prepare  the  pupils  for  a  life  of  piety,  virtue, 
and  usefulness  not  only  in  this  world  but  more  espe- 
cially for  the  eternal  life.  Religion,  therefore,  enters 
as  the  essential  and  all-qualifying  element  in  all 
branches  of  instruction.  The  Academy  issues  an 
annual  Jtntmal  of  EducaHon. 

The  majority  of  those  who  sympathized  with  the 
aims  and  principles  of  the  Academy  were  members 
oi  the  Pennsylvania  Association,  which  was  a  com- 
ponent part  of  the  General  Conven- 

6.  The      tion.  This  association,  in  1883,  adopted 

Gcoeral  the  name  of  **  The  General  Church  of 
Church  of  Pennsylvania  "  together  with  an  epis- 

the  New  copal  form  of  government,  and  with 
Jerusalem,  this  body  friends  of  the  Academy  in 
other  states  began  to  associate  them- 
selves. Determined  and  persistent  opposition  to 
the  Academy  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the  con- 
vention culminated  in  1890,  when  the  convention 
refused  to  receive  the  annual  report  of  the  General 
Cliurch  of  Pennsylvania  and  attempted  to  inter- 
fere with  that  autonomy  in  its  internal  affairs 
which  had  been  guaranteed  to  state  associations  by 
the  constitution  of  the  general  convention.  The 
General  Church  then  severed  its  connection  with 
the  convention,  and  the  majority  of  its  members 
in  1897  oiganixed  anew  imder  the  name  of  The 
General  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  with  Rev. 
William  Frederick  Pendleton  as  its  bishop.  This 
church,  a  jrear  after  its  oi^ganization,  counted  300 
membm,  but  at  present  numbers  1,000  members, 


all  of  whom  have  been  received  by  individual  ap- 
plication. There  are  sixteen  societies  and  circles, 
with  twenty-two  ministers.  Five  of  the  societies 
maintain  local  parish  schools,  conducted  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  Academy.  The  bishop  is 
assisted  by  a  consistory  and  a  general  council.  The 
council  of  the  clergy  and  the  (lay)  executive  com- 
mittee meet  annually.  There  are  annual  district 
assemblies,  and  a  general  assembly  eveiy  third  year. 
New  Church  lAfe^  a  monthy  magazine  estabUshed 
in  1881,  is  the  official  organ  of  the  General  Church; 
it  is  published  at  Bryn  Athyn,  Pa.,  and  is  edited 
by  Rev.  Carl  Theopldlus  Odlmer  and  Rev.  Alfred 
Acton.  C.  T.  Odlbier. 

Bxbuoorapbt:  For  the  history  oooBult:  R.  Hindmanh, 
Aim  omd  Progrea9  of  the  New  Jeruaalem  Church  in  Eng- 
land and  other  Parte,  London,  1861 ;  New  Church  Almanac, 
Boston,  1889  (contains  historical  account  of  the  denom- 
ination). Q.  Field,  Memoire,  IncidenUt  and  Reminie- 
eencee  of  the  Early  Hist,  of  the  New  Church  in  Michigan, 
Indiana,  lUinoie,  .  .  .  New  York,  1879;  J.  Bayleyt  New 
Church  Worthies,  London,  1884;  R.  Sundelin,  Sweden- 
borgianiemene  hietoria  i  Sverige,  Upsala,  1886;  the  Jour- 
nals of  the  General  Convention,  1817-S6,  were  reprinted  in 
3  vols.,  Boston.  1888;  G.  H.  Briggs,  Hiet.  of  the  Rhodes 
New  Church  Society,  1797-190B,  London,  1904;  C.  F. 
Dole,  The  New  Church;  what,  how,  whyt  New  York,  1906. 
The  principal  treatment  of  the  doctrine  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  Church  is  given  in  the  article  Swedenboig  (q.v.). 
Consult  further:  B.  F.  Barrett,  Lectures  on  the  New 
Dispensation,  Philadelphia,  1842;  idem,  Catholicity  of 
the  New  Church,  New  York,  1863;  A.  Clissold,  Creeds  oj 
Athanaeiiu,  Sabelliiu,  Swedenborg,  Compared,  London, 
1873;  J.  Clowes,  Outlines  of  Swedenborg' s  Doctrines,  Lon- 
don, 1873;  New  Jerusalem  Church,  Creed  of  the  New 
Church,  London,  1883;  J.  Worcester,  Lectures  upon  the 
Doctrines  of  the  New  Church,  Boston.  1886;  T.  Parsons, 
Outlines  of  the  Religion  and  Philosophy  of  Swedenborg, 
Boston,  1894;  J.  F.  Buss,  What  the  New  Church  Teaches, 
London.  1897;  F.  Sewall,  Swedenborg  and  Modem  Ideal- 
ism, London,  1902;  Q.  Trobridge,  Foundations  of  Philoso- 
phy, London,  1904;  E.  Swift,  Manual  of  the  Doctrines  of 
the  New  Church,  Boston,  n.d. 

NSW  JERUSALEM,  GENERAL  CHURCH  OF 
THE.    See  New  Jerusalem  Church,  §  6. 

NEW  LIFE  CHURCH.    See  New,  John  Fair. 

NEW  LIGHT  ANTIBURGHERS.    See  Prebbt- 

TERIANS. 

NEW  MANICHEANS. 

I.  In  the  Eaat. 
Euohites,  Predecessors  of  the  Bogomiles  (}  1). 
Bogomile  Doctrine  of  Creation  and  Salvation  ((  2). 
Bogomile  Practises  and  History  ((  3). 
II.  In  the  West. 

Their  Diffusion    and   Names;    Cathari,   Bulgari,   Albi- 

genses  (f  1). 
Forerunners  and  Foundations  (f  2). 
Albigenaian  Doctrines  ($3). 
Doctrines  of  the  Cathari  (f  4). 
Campaigns  Against  Them  (f  5). 

The  term  "  New  Manichean^"  may  conveniently 
be  applied  to  certain  medieval  dnalisi^c  sects,  which 
both  in  their  dualistic  teaching  and  in  their  oi^gani- 
zation  and  ascetic  principles  represent  a  recru- 
descence of  Manicheism  (see  Manx,  Manicheans), 
with  which  they  are  historically  related.  The  prin- 
cipal sects  falling  under  this  category  are:  Euchites 
and  Bogomiles  of  the  East,  and  the  Cathari  and 
Albigenses  of  the  West. 

1.  In  the  East:  The  dualistic  Bogomiles,  who 
appeared  early  in  the  twelfth  century  in  Bulgaria 
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and  the  neighboring  districts,  arose  from  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  Paulicians  (q.v.)  and  the  Euchites 

or  Messalians  (q.v.).    Both  thene  eiirlier 

X.  Euchites,  eccis  had  wandered,  between  the  eighth 

Predecessors  and   tenth   centuries,   from   Anneniu, 

of  the       Mesopotamia,     and     northern    hSyria, 

Bogomiles.    to  Thrace,  where  they  had  l>ecome  al)- 

sorl>ed  in  the  SlaWc  Bulgarians.  The 
dogmatic  and  ethical  dualison  evolved  in  Pauli- 
ciiuiism  from  its  Marc ioni tic  basis  received  from  the 
Euchites  an  ascetic  and  orgiiistic  element.  (The 
Key  of  Truth  (Armenian  text,  Eng.  tmnsl.,  and  in- 
troduction by  F.  G.  Conybeare,  Oxford,  1898), 
which  Conybeare  calls  "  a  manual  of  the  Paulician 
church  "  and  attributes  to  the  early  medieval  period, 
contradicts  the  charge  of  dualism  made  by  medieval 
writers  against  this  party,  a.  h.  n.]  This  was 
the  more  easy  since  an  ascetic  rigorism,  either 
gnostic  or  Manichean  in  origin,  had  been  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  earlier  phases  of  the  Paulician 
sect.  There  was  also  doubtless  some  intermixture 
of  Persian  Manichcism.  PaulicianLsm,  deriving  its 
elements  partly  from  Persian  Manicheism  and 
partly  from  Marcionism,  brought  to  the  Bulga- 
rian heretic  not  only  the  lofty  authority  of  their 
"  apostles  "or  "  perifected,"  but  also  the  rejection 
of  the  Old  Testament,  an  asceticism  which  com- 
manded to  abstain  from  meat,  and  a  horror  of  the 
cross.  Euchitism,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  as  it^ 
ancient  Manichean  heritage  the  doctrine  of  the  evil 
soul  generated  in  man  by  Satan,  to  be  conquered 
only  by  the  prayer  and  intercession  of  those  made 
perfect  in  asceticism.  All  these  early  elements 
were  overlaid  partly  by  Slavic  paganism  and  partly 
by  the  independent  speculations  of  the  leaders  of 
the  sect.  The  fully  developed  system  of  the  Bogo- 
miles of  the  early  twelfth  century,  therefore,  reveals 
its  kinship  with  the  older  Gnostic  and  Manichean 
dualism  only  in  its  simpler  bas:d  principles.  A 
prelude  to  the  Bogomilian  system  is  furnished  by 
the  doctrines  of  the  Thracian  Euchites  about  1050, 
as  described  by  Psellus  in  "  On  the  Activity  of 
Demons  "  (ed.  V.  Boissouade,  Nuremberg,  1838;  also 
MPGf  exxii.).  Their  view  of  God  anil  the  universe 
was  one  of  relative  dualism.  From  the  highest  God, 
who  ruled  over  the  supramundane  regions,  emanated 
two  sons,  the  older,  Satanael,  controlling  the  earthly 
world,  and  the  younger,  Christ,  the  lord  of  the 
heavenly  world.  This  dualism,  which  was  regarded 
as  merely  transitory,  gave  rise  to  three  divisions  of 
the  Euchites.  One  honored  Satanael  and  Christ 
equally;  another  honored  Christ  alone,  but  feared 
Satanael  too  much  to  scorn  or  blaspheme  him; 
the  third  reverenced  only  Satanael  as  the  first- 
bom  of  the  highest  God  and  the  creator  of  the 
visible  world,  considering  Christ  the  cause  of  in- 
jurious phenomena  in  nature.  These  EZuohites, 
evidently  a  development  of  the  eailier  MewHsnSj 
seem  to  have  become  amalgunated  «(^  **^  ^ 
clans  of  Thrace  and  Bulgam 
eleventh  centuxy,  thna  ^ 
of  the  Bogomiles.  Th^ 
of  God/'  evidently  a  ^M 
fected  "  of  the  net 
The  Bogomiles  IV 
aoeepted  the  Flsi 


Prophets,"  four  Gospels,  the  writings  of  the  apos- 
tles, and  various  ai>ocr>'pha.     The  Euchite  dualism 
of  Satanael  and  Christ  w:is  evolved  by  them  into 
a    cosmogouic    drama,    which    opena 

2.  Bogomile  with  the  account  of  the  creation  and 
Doctrine  of  fall   in   Genesis,   Elohim   being  iiiter- 

Creation  and  proted     as    Satanael.     Falling    frum 
Salvation,    heaven,  this  Satanael-EUohim  creates 

the   terrestrial   world   as   reconiod  in 
Genesis,  and  forms  m:in  of  mud,  while  the  moii»ture 
falling  from  the  right  great  toe  of  this  human  figure 
assumes  the  form  of  the  serpent.    Satanael  then 
endeavors  to  breathe  into  the  lifeless  man,  but  sik- 
ceeds  only  in  sending  breath  through  the  image's 
toe  into  the  serpent,  which  thus  receives  life.    lo 
despair  Satanael  sends  a  messenger  to  the  highest 
God  to  vivify  man,  promising  that  man  shall  then 
l)eloug  equally  to  the  highest  God  and  to  Satanaei, 
thus  filling  the  phice  in  the  upper  world  of  angels 
made  vacant  by  the  fall  of  Satanael.    God  accepts 
tliis  agreement,  but  Sat^inael,  seeking  to  win  Adam 
and  Eve  for  himself  alone,  enters  the  serpent  and 
embraces  Eve,  thus  becoming  the  parent  of  Cain 
and  his  sister  Caloniena.    Adam  later  begets  by  Eat 
Abel  and  other  sons  and  daughters.    After  death 
entered  the  terrestriid  world,  however,  the  high- 
est God  deprivcMl  the  recreant  demiurge  Satanael 
of  his   divine   form   and  creative   power,  though 
permitting  him  for  a  time  to  rule  the  lower  world 
and    humanity.    Through    his    tool,    Mo^s,  and 
through  the  Decalogue,  full  of  contradictious  and 
folly,  Satanael  deceived  countless  men,  uulil,  for 
their  salvation,  God  caused  the  Logos  to  emanate 
from  himself  as  his  second  born  son  in  «i500  aji. 
This  Logos,  or  redeeming  principle,  known  now  as 
Michael  or  "  the  angel  of  great  counsel,"  and  again 
as  Jesus  or  Christ  descending  from  heaven,  entered 
the  Virgin  by  her  right  ear  and  seemed  to  asgume 
the  body  of  an  eartljy  man.     Re:dly,  however,  he 
brought  his  spiritual  body  from  the  higher  vtxid, 
and  with  this  body,  though  apparently  bom  of  the 
Virgin,  he  proclaimed  the  Gospel  to  mankind.   He 
thus  concjuered  Satanael,  who  became  the  powers 
less  Satan.    The  passion,  death,  and  resurrectioQ 
were  docetic,  and  he  now  occupies  Satanaersfonner 
place  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  though  at  the  hrt 
(cf.  I  Cor.  XV.  28)  he  shall  return  to  the  Fattaf 
whence  he  emanated.    The  trinitarianism  of  the 
Bogomiles  is  thus  Sabellian. 

The  cult  and  the  ethics  of  the  Bogomiles  Aov 
many  parallels  with  the  teachings  of  the  Euchita 
A  certain  amount  of  reverence  must  be  shown  the 

demons  whom  the  highest  God  po^ 

3.  BogomQe  mitted  to  rule  temporarily  over  the 
Practises    world,  lest  injury  be  received  froA 

and  Histoiy.  them.    Outward  conformity  with  the 
Church  was  therefore  required.   It  vM 
also  held,  in  genuine  Ehichitic  fashion,  that  denfloi 
of  Satan  dwell  in  all  men  and  abide,  after  the  deiA 
tha  ibful,  in  or  near  their  corpses  to  punish thiB& 
Ml^tfae  BqgoniileB,  on  the  other  haul,  theRtiv- 
H^Hlrita  flee  a  bow-shot  away,  for  in  tiw 
■Eiaod  "  dweUs  the  Holy  Ghost  bccottn 
Hie  BogomileBt  therefore,  did  nol 
ikHily  freed  from  the  Idiil  lainnlt 
lelad  in  thegannent  of  Gfadrir- 
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an  ethereal  body  such  as  he  had  on  earth.  The  sac- 
raments of  the  Church  were  rejected.  Members 
were  received  into  the  sect  by  a  ''  baptism  of  the 
Spirit "  for  which  preparation  was  made  by  confes- 
sion and  prayer  for  seven  days.  An  oath  of  silence 
was  exacted,  and  after  a  further  period  of  probation 
the  candidate  was  received  by  the  imposition  of 
hands  from  all  the  Bogomiles  present,  the  postu- 
lant facing  the  east  and  the  Gospel  of  John  being 
placed  on  his  head.  Sacred  images,  including  the 
cross,  were  abhorred;  marriage  was  despised  and 
prayer  and  the  eating  of  meat  were  prohibited; 
fasting  was  required  thrice  each  week  imtil  mid- 
afternoon;  and  the  saints  and  fathers  of  the  Church 
were  banned  as  false  prophets.  The  Bogomilian 
heresy  maintained  itself  in  the  Byzantine  empire 
for  centuries,  though  undeigoing  many  modifies^ 
lions.  The  heresy  spread  to  Asia  Minor,  for 
in  1143  at  a  eynod  at  Constantinople  two  Cappa- 
docian  bishops  were  deposed  for  Bogomilianism. 
The  emissaries  of  the  sect  were  still  active  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  nor  were  the  Bogomiles 
finally  extirpated  imtil  the  fifteenth  century 
(see  below). 

n.  In  the  West:    The  genetic  connection  of  the 
western  New  Manicheans  with  the  early  Manicheans 
is  much  clearer  than  in  the  case  of  the  eastern  dual- 
istic  sects.    As  early  as  the  time  of  Augustine  and 
Leo  the   Great  numerous  Manichean 
X.  Their    conmiunities    were   to   be    foimd   in 
Diffusion    North  Africa,  Spain,  France,  and  Italy, 
and        whence    they    reached    Holland    and 
Names;     Germany  by  the  beginning  of  the  elev- 
Cathari,     enth  century.    Manichean  dualism  had 
Bttlgari,     penetrated  Northern  Gaul  in  the  course 
Albigenses.  of  the  fourth  century,   and   records 
show  its  wide  dissemination  in  Italy 
in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries.    While  the 
Spanish  Priscillianists  (see  Priscillian)  may  have 
exercised  some  slight  influence  on  the  development 
of  New  Manicheism  in  the  West,  its  connection 
with  the  eastern  Euchites  and  Bogomiles  is  indubi- 
table.   Certain  "  Poor  men  of  Christ,"  burned  for 
heresy  on  the  lower  Rhine  in  the  first  half  of  the 
twelfth  century,  asserted  that  their  doctrines  were 
held  in  Greece  and  elsewhere,  a  statement  confirmed 
by  the  similarity  of  their  tenets  to  those  of  the  Bogo- 
niiles.    Besides  being  called  Manicheans  and  Cath- 
ari  these  heretics  were  also  known  &a  Publicani  or 
Popelicani,  and  (especially  in  Northern  France  and 
Flanders)  Bulgari  (French  Bougres).    A  large  num- 
ber of  Cathari  were  likewise  termed  Druguria  (or 
Dugrutia  or  Dugunthia)  from  a  Thracian  district 
belonging  to  the  Byzantine  exarchate  of  Philippop- 
olis.    In  Northern  Italy  they  were  called  Patareni 
or  Paterini  (a  name  transferred  from  the  anti-clerical 
followers  of    Ariald   and    Erlembald),  Albanenses 
(from  the  city  of  Alba  in  Piedmont),  Concorrezani 
(after  Concorrezzo  near  Monza),   and   Bagnolesi 
(after  Bagnolo  near  Brescia).    Somewhat  later  the 
Southern  French  local  designations  came  into  use, 
such  as  Albigenses  (after  Albi  in  Languedoc),  Tolo- 
sates,  Agennenses,  Provencals,  and  Tisserands  or 
Texerants    (**  weavers  **).    The    sect   was    propa^ 
gated  in  the  West  both  by  the  emigration  caused 
by  the  measures  taken    by  the  Commenss  against 
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the  Euchites  and  Bogomiles,  and  also  by  their 
wandering  missionaries,  who  foimd  their  way  from 
Bulgaria  through  Bosnia  and  Dalmatia  to  Northern 
Italy,  whence  some  of  them  penetrated  to  Southern 
France  or  down  the  Rhine  to  the  Netherlands. 
Everjrwhere  they  found  the  land  prepared  for  them, 
for  the  remnants  of  ancient  Manichean  communities, 
hidden  for  centuries,  began  in  the  early  eleventh 
century  to  resist  the  Church. 

Before  the  rise  of  the  Cathari  there  thus  lay  a 
period  of  preliminary  development.  About  1000 
a  certain  Leutard  attempted  to  found  a  sect  near 
ChAlons  which  was  clearly  influenced  by  Mani- 
cheism;  and  in  1022  there  was  dish 

2.  Fore-  covered  at  Orleans  a  sect  of  the  Canon 
runners  and  Stephen  and  the  Scolastic  Lisoy  which 

Founda-  likewise  taught  such  tenets  as  doce- 
tions.  tism,  rejection  of  baptism,  the  mass, 
the  veneration  of  the  saints,  and  the 
doctrine  of  good  works.  A  similar  sect  appeared 
about  the  same  time  in  the  dioceses  of  Lidge  and 
Arras,  founded  by  an  Italian  named  Gimdulf ;  and 
in  1030  another  body  arose  at  Monteforte  near  Turin, 
which,  beside  the  usual  doctrines,  required  com- 
munism in  property  and  constant  prayer  by  day  and 
night.  They  put  to  death  fellow  sectaries  who  were 
mortally  ill,  holding  that  a  violent  death  was  the 
surest  path  to  blessedness.  For  the  pope  they 
substituted  another  head,  though  whether  this  was 
the  Holy  Ghost  or  some  secret  head  of  the  sect  is 
unknown.  They  also  seem  to  have  rejected  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Similar  sects  appeared  in 
Northern  Germany,  as  at  Goslar,  where  Henry  III. 
executed  certain  ^*  Manicheans  "  about  Christmas, 
1052.-  By  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century 
New  Manicheism  had  become  a  power  in  Flanders, 
Western  and  Southern  France,  and  Upper  Italy, 
where  its  adherents  not  only  boldly  proclaimed  their 
dualism  but  also  sought  formal  organization.  In 
1152  the  Cathari  of  Flanders  were  at  least  tolerated 
by  Archbishop  Henry  of  Reims.  Five  years  later 
the  Cathari  held  a  great  council  at  St.  Felix  de 
Caraman  near  Toulouse,  where  a  ''pope,''  Nicetas 
or  Niquinta,  lately  come  from  Constantinople, 
consecrated  several  Cathari  bishops  by  the  conaola^ 
merUum,  or  the  "  baptism  of  the  spirit "  by  the 
laying  on  of  hands.  Bishops  of  the  sect  are  hence- 
forth recorded  as  residing  in  various  cities  of 
Southern  France,  and  the  Cathari  in  Middle  and 
Southern  Italy  were  also  divided  into  "  dioceses  " 
until  late  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Bosnia  is 
frequently  regarded  as  the  seat  of  the  Cathari 
"  pope,"  who  seems  to  have  been  represented  by 
a  deputy,  especially  in  Southern  France.  Each 
''  bishop  "  was  aided  by  an  "  elder  son  "  and  a 
**  yoimger  son  ";  and  deacons  and  deaconesses  of 
the  Cathari  are  also  mentioned. 

A  harsh  dualism  was  maintained  by  the  Alba- 
nenses of  Northern  Italy  and  the  Albigenses  of 
Southern  France.  Their  distinctive 
3.  Albigen-  doctrines  may  be  summarized  as  fol- 

sian  Doc-    lows.   From  all  eternity  the  god  of  light 

trines.      has  ruled  over  things  invisible,  and  the 

prince  of  this  world  over  things  visible. 

Lucifer,  the  son   of  the   prince   (or  god)    of  this 

world,  seduced  some  of  the  angels,  the  creatures  of 
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the  god  of  light,  to  his  lower  world.  The  work  of 
redemption,  therefore,  ia  to  restore  to  liberty  these 
"  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,"  who  are  com- 
mingled with  and  superficially  similar  to  the  carnal 
(i.e.,  procreating)  creatures  of  the  god  of  this  world. 
This  deity,  whose  tool  was  Moses,  hindered  the  work 
of  redemption  by  his  law  so  far  sua  he  could.  But 
after  the  beneficent  influence  of  the  good  god  on 
mankind  had  become  apparent  in  the  Psalms  and 
the  prophets,  Christ,  the  most  perfect  heavenly 
creature  and  the  chief  of  good  angels,  completed 
the  work  of  redemption  by  proclaiming  the  truth 
in  an  ethereal  body,  performing  marvellous  works, 
and  returning  to  the  invisible  world  of  heaven 
after  an  apparent  death.  The  Albigenses  ex- 
tended their  Docetism  ((i.v.)  to  Mary,  Joseph,  and 
St.  John  the  Divine.  John  the  Baptist,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  his  baptism  of  water,  had  been  the 
chief  agent  through  whom  the  prince  of  this  world 
worked  in  opposition  to  the  Redeemer.  Through 
the  baptism  of  Jesus  by  the  spirit,  which  the  teachers 
of  truth  convey  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  is  accom- 
plished the  salvation  of  all  who  accept  this  doctrine. 
Since,  however,  erring  souls  c«^  return  to  their 
heavenly  home  only  through  the  church  of  the  Cath- 
ari,  and  since  many  have  died  both  before  and  after 
Christ  without  knowing  of  this  true  church,  a  trans- 
migration of  souls  through  various  forms  of  men  and 
animals  is  assumed,  perfection  coming  only  ^^ith 
admission  to  the  sect.  The  Cathari,  therefore, 
enter  heaven  immediately  upon  death,  but  for  all 
others  death  means  only  entrance  into  a  new 
body  to  continue  the  atonement  yet  uncompleted. 
The  Concorrezani,  closely  followed  by  the  Bagno- 
Icsi,  modified  this  extreme  dualism,  putting  at  the 
head  of  their  system  the  supreme  Creator  who  had 
formed  the  worlds  of  spirit  and  of  matter,  but  had 
left  the  sovereignty  of  the  second  to  his  elder  son 
Lucifer  (the  gnostic  demiurge  and  the  Bogomilian 
Satanael).  Lucifer,  originally  good  but  fallen  from 
heaven  through  pride,  is  the  god  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  is  to  be  rejected.  The  evil  one  created 
the  bodies  of  Adam  and  Eve,  but  God  created  their 
souls.  While  rejecting  the  Albigensian  metempsy- 
chosis and  other  eschatological  doctrines,  the  Bag- 
nolesi  maintained  a  more  or  less  docetic  Christology 
which  was  rejected  by  the  majority  of  the  Concor- 
rezani. Both,  however,  seem  to  have  agreed  with 
the  Sabellianism  of  the  Bc^omiles,  though  some  were 
more  or  less  Arians. 

The  Cathari  were  more  uniform  in  cult  and  cus- 
tom than  in  doctrine.  They  regarded  as  deadly 
sins  the  possession  of  earthly  property,  association 
with  men  of  this  world,  lying,  war,  the  killing  of 

animals    (except    snake-like    creeping 

4.  Doctrines  creatures),  the  eating  of  animal  food 

of  the       (except  fish,  since  the  latter  were  not 

Cathari.     supposed  to  be  produced  ex  coitu),  and 

above  all  sexual  intercourse  under  any 
conditions.  .Admission  to  the  number  of  the  "  per- 
fected "  was  by  tlie  laying  on  of  hands  {consola- 
mentum);  and  only  the.se  "  perfected  "  could  give 
the  conAoIamentum  to  the  "  faithful  "  or  other  mem- 
bers of  the  sect,  or  perform  any  part  of  the  cult. 
The  "  perfected,"  moreover,  were  required  to  travel 
and  eat  in  company  ^^-ith  a  companion,  who  might 


be  merely  one  of  the  ''  faithful/'    Since  a  single 
transgression    after   receiving   the   consciamentum 
was  held  to  involve  loss  of  salvation,  the  **  faithful " 
often  postponed  it  as  long  as  possible,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  many  of  the  "perfected,"  to  escape 
danger  of  mortal  sin,  committed  suicide,  generally 
by  starving    themselves    to  death  (the   so-called 
endura,  a  custom  which,  found  at  Montefoite  about 
1030,  seems  to  have  spread  from  Northern  Italy 
to  Southern  France,  but  did  not  tranaoend  the  limits 
of  the  Albigenses).    Among  the  (leculiar  features 
of  the  cult  of  the  Cathari,  special  mention  may  be 
made  of  the  restriction  of  the  right  to  repeat  the 
Lord's  Prayer  to  the  "  perfected,"  prayers  for  the 
deceased  "  faithful  "  who     had  not  received  the 
caruolamentum  and  were  consequently  condemned 
to  metempsychosis,  the  blessing  of  bread  by  the 
prayer  of  the  "  perfected,"  the  breaking  of  bread 
or  appardlamenium  (connected  with  the  confession 
of  sins  monthly),  and  the  ceremonies  attending  the 
consolamerUum  (e.g.,  the  kiss  of  peace).    On  the 
latter  occasion  the  sick  especially  were  wont  to  give 
at  least  a  portion  of  their  possessionfl  to  the  "  per- 
fected," whose  spiritual  duties  relieved  them  of 
material  cares. 

In  Southern  France  neither  the  secular  arm  luv 
the  endeavors  of  the  Church,  beginning  with  Gr^goiy 
IX.,  could  check  the  growth  of  the  Cathari;  in 
Northern  Italy  they  were  counted  by  thousands, 
in  Florence  about  1228  almost  a  third  of  the  popu- 
lation were  Cathari;  nor  was  it  until  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  centuiy  that  the  Inquistion 

5,  Cam-    succeeded  in  extirpating  the  sect  Fail- 
paigns      ing  to  convert  the  Cathari  by  aigument, 

Against     Alexander  III.  sent  a  crusading  aimy 
Them,      against  theminLanguedocinll81-S2, 
but  with  equally  scanty  results.  By  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy  nearly  all  the 
princes  and  barons  of  Southern  Framce  had  embraced 
the  heresy,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  had  be- 
come a  jest.    But  with  the  accession  of  Innocent 
III.  the  state  of  affairs  changed.    At  first  compara- 
tively mild  measures  were  adopted,  but  on  the 
murder  of  the  legate  Peter  of  Castelnau  in  1208,  a 
crusade  headed  by  Arnold  of  Citeaux  was  fonned 
against  Raymond  VI.,  Coimt  of  Toulouse,  the  pro- 
tector of  the  Cathari.    Making  a  separate  peace 
with  Raymond  and  thus  weakening  the  Cathari, 
the  crusaders  attacked  the  territories  of  the  (^th- 
arist  Viscount  Roger  II.  of  Beziers,  stormed  Besien 
and  Carcassonne,  and  ravaged  the  land,  which  was 
then  given  to  the  commander-in-chief.  Count  Simon 
of  Motitfort.    After  121 1  Simon  invaded  the  domain 
of  Raymond,  which  was  formally  granted  him  at 
the  fourth  Lateran  coimcil  in  1215.    After  the  death 
of  Simon  in  1218,  Raymond  VI.  and  his  son,  Ray- 
mond VII.,  regained  their  lands,  but  at  the  instance 
of  Honorius  III.,  Louis  VIII.  directed  a  new  crusade 
against  the  Albigenses  and  succeeded,  before  his 
death  in  1226,  in  recapturing  a  part  of  Toulouse. 
Finally,  in  1229,  the  peace  of  Toulouse  put  an  end 
to  the  war.     The  conditions,  however,  were  dis- 
astrous to  the  Albigenses,  especially  as  a  permanent 
inquisition  was  established,  Raymond  VII.  him- 
self being  forced  to  aid  in  the  extirpation  of  his 
former  prot^g^s.    The  Cathari  who  revolted  against 
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him  fled  at  last  to  the  easUe  of  Montsegur,  but  it 
was  stormed  by  Raymond's  troops,  and  no  less  than 
200  "  perfected  "  were  burned  at  the  stake.  Yet 
even  despite  this  catastrophe  the  Albigenses  stub- 
bornly held  out  imtil  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  when  they  fimally  disappeared.  Their 
last  renmants  may  perhaps  be  the  Cagots  of  the 
Pyrenees,  who  are  marked  by  red  crosses  and 
are  avoided  with  horror  as  a  sort  of  pariahs,  yet 
recall  the  "  faithful  "  converted  during  the  Albi- 
genses crusade. 

The  Cathari  survived  in  northern  Spain  about  as 
long  as  in  southern  France;  but  in  northern  France, 
Flanders,  and  along  the  Rhine  they  were  reduced 
by  the  Inquisition  at  a  somewhat  earlier  date. 
Particularly  enex^tic  in  their  suppression  was  the 
Dominican  inquisitor  Robert,  who  had  himself 
been  for  twenty  years  a  member  of  the  sect.  During 
the  thirteenth  century,  however,  Cathari  or  New 
Manicheans  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  seem  to 
have  been  few  in  Germany.  New  Manicheanism 
survived  longest  as  a  distinct  organization  in  the 
Balkan  peninsula,  maintaining  its  existence  as 
Bogomilianism  up  to  the  second  half  of  the  four- 
teenth centiuy  in  Bulgaria,  where  smaUer  individ- 
ual communities  lasted  down  to  modem  times.  The 
rigid  dualists  of  Bosnia,  the  Paterini  of  the  Greek 
documents,  resisted  all  attempts  at  conversion  and 
all  more  energetic  measures,  remaining  the  strongest 
religious  body  in  the  land  up  to  the  fifteenth  centiuy. 
Their  decline  began  with  the  conversion  of  King 
Stephen  Thomash  to  Roman  Catholicism  in  1445. 
His  successor,  Stephen  Thomashevich,  issued  a 
decree  in  1459  which  gave  them  their  choice  between 
conversion  and  exile.  Some  forty  thousand  are  said 
to  have  migrated  to  Herzegovina,  but  with  the  con- 
quest of  this  district  by  the  Turks  in  1463  the  Bos- 
nian Cathari  vanished  from  history.  The  great 
majority  of  them  were  doubtless  compelled  to  em- 
brace Islam,  though  some  have  seen  traces  of  a  se- 
cret continuation  of  the  sect  even  in  the  last  decade 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  (O.  ZOcKLERf.) 

Bibuographt:  Sooroes  for  the  history  of  the  movement 
in  the  East  are:  Michael  PselluB,  in  MPO,  cxxii.  537  sqq.; 
Euthsrmius  Zigabenua,  MFO,  cxxx.;  Anna  Conmena,  in 
MPO,  cxxxi.  69  aqq.  For  the  Weat:  Peter  the  Venei^ 
able,  in  MPL,  clxxxix.  719;  Hugo  Rotomagenais,  in 
AfPL.  cxcu.  1266;  Egbert,  in  AfPL.  cxcv.  11;  The  Key 
of  Truth,  ed.  Gonybeare,  as  mentioned  in  the  text;  further 
aouroea  in  MPL,  elxxxii.  676,  ccx.  305,  cciv.  775;  E. 
Martine  and  U.  Durand,  Th^urua  fwvtu  anecdotorum, 
▼ol.  v.,  Paris,  1717;  and  C.  Duplessis  d'Argentr6,  Col" 
UeHo  ivdieiorum  de  novia  errorum,  Paris,  1726.  Espe- 
cially valuable  is  the  literature  under  Inquisition,  par- 
ticularly part  of  the  work  of  Lea  (Inquiaitton  of  the 
Middle  Agea,  vols.  L-ii.),  Frederichs,  and  Fr^d^ricq. 
On  the  eastern  sects  modem  discussions  are:  C.  J.^Jire- 
Sek,  OeachidUe  der  BuJoaren,  pp.  175  sqq.,  Prague,  1876; 
M.  Gaster,  Graco-Slavonie  LUerattare  and  Folklore,  pp. 
15  sqq.,  London,  1887;  Karapet  Ter-Mkrttschian,  Die 
Patdikianer,  Leipsic,  1893.  On  the  western  develop- 
ment may  be  consulted:  J.  C.  FOsslin,  Kirchen-  und  Kd,- 
Merhuiorie  der  mitUeren  ZeU,  3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1770;  J.  C. 
L.  S.  de  Sismondi,  Hiai.  of  the  Cruaadea  againat  the  Al- 
bioenaea  in  the  ISth  Century,  London.  1826:  S.  R.  Mait- 
land.  Facta  and  Doctimenta  Relating  to  the  AWigenaea  and 
WaJdenaea,  ib.  1832;  U.  Zahn,  OeachichU  der  KeUer  im 
MiUdaUer,  3  vols.,  Stuttgart.  1845;  C.  Schmidt.  Hisl. 
et  doctrine  de  la  aede  de  Catharea,  2  vols.,  Paris.  1849; 
A.  Lombard,  Patdidena,  Btdgarea  et  Bona-Hommea  en 
Orient  et  Occident,  Geneva,  1879;  E.  Comba.  Storia  delta 
ri/orma  in  Italia,  vol.  i.,  Florence,  1881;  N.  Peyrat.  Hiat. 
dea  AIMgeoia,  Paris,  1882;    F.  Tocoo,  VEreaia  nel  medio 


evo,  Florence.  1884;  J.  J.  I.  von  Ddllinger,  Beitrdge  sw 
Sektengeachichte  dea  MittdaUera,  2  vols.,  Munich,  1890; 
V.  Canet,  Simon  de  Mont  ford  et  la  croiaade  eontre  lea  Al- 
bigeoia,  Lille,  1891;  C.  Douais,  L'AlbigHame  et  lea  frh'ea 
prieheura  it  Naibonne,  Paris,  1894;  P.  Alphand^xy,  Lea 
Idiea  moralea  chez  lea  heterodozea  latina  au  dSbtd  du  IS. 
aiicle,  ib.  1903;  A.  Luchaire,  Innocent  III.  La  Croiaade 
dea  AOngeoia  1907-16,  ib.  1905;  T.  de  Causons.  Lea  Al- 
bigecia  et  rinquiaition,  ib.  1907.  To  the  works  on  the 
relation  of  the  inquisition  to  those  sects  should  be  added 
C.  Douais,  Documenta  pour  aervir  h  Fhiat.  de  Cinquiaition 
en  Languedoc,  Paris,  1900  sqq.;  and  P.  Flade,  Daa  rfnni- 
ache  Inqutaitionaverfahren  in  Deutachland,  Leipsic,  1902. 

NEW  THOUGHT:  An  imperfectly  nucleated 
movement  having  its  rise  in  the  closing  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  It  can  not  be  said  to  have 
advanced  beyond  the  nebulous  stage,  nor  to  have 
crystallized  into  a  formal  philosophy  or  an  organ- 
ized view  of  life.  At  the  hands  of  some  of  its 
representatives,  New  Thought  aspires  to  furnish  a 
thoroughgoing  philosophy  of  life;  while  others 
see  in  it  a  fragmentary  principle  or  an  eclectic 
and  unassimilated  synthesis  of  principles.  In 
the  absence  of  a  universally  recognized  organizing 
principle,  the  movement  can  be  characterized 
only  in  its  main  features. 

The  atmosphere  or  mood  of  New  Thought  is 
the  spirit  of  optimism.  The  confident  outlook  on 
life  and  the  spirit  of  mastery  in  life 
Its  Atti-  are  fimdamental  in  all  the  aspects  of 
tude  and  the  movement.  It  is  never  hedonistic 
Diversity,  search  for  happiness  as  a  goal,  but 
rather  cheerfulness  resulting  from  the 
recognition  that  '^  all  things  work  together  for 
good,"  or  can  be  made  to  work  together.  Thus 
optimism  as  an  ideal  and  meliorism  as  a  motive 
for  conduct  are  the  dominant  key-notes.  But  this 
optimism  is  only  the  common  temperament  of  the 
movement.  It  is  not  a  groundless  optimism,  it 
attempts  to  give  an  accoimt  of  itself;  it  is  a  confi- 
dence ^nd  buoyancy  toward  life  which  essays  to 
find  its  justification  in  certain  principles  of  thought, 
a  temperament  which  offers  a  rational  justification. 
At  this  point  the  apparent  unity  of  New  Thought 
practically  disappears  in  the  great  divergence  of 
theoretical  or  philosophic  explanations  offered. 
As  a  mood  toward  life,  the  term  New  Thought 
describes  a  sort  of  unitaiy  thought-movement. 
As  a  philosophy  justifying  and  directing  the  mood. 
New  Thought  presents  little  unity,  but  a  great 
variety  of  diverse  and  often  mutually  contradictory 
principles.  One  exponent  offers  one  consideration, 
another  exponent  builds  upon  a  totally  different 
consideration.  Confusion  and  eclecticism  charac- 
terize most  of  the  expositions  offered  of  the  doc- 
trine as  a  whole.  Examples  of  this  diversity  of 
emphasis  are  seen  in  the  shibboleths  and  captions 
coined  or  employed  by  the  movement.  "  In  tune 
with  the  Infinite,"  "  I  can  and  I  will,"  "  harmony 
and  health,"  "  psychic  control,"  "  science  of  being," 
"  thought  force,"  "  suggestion  and  will,"  "  sub- 
mission to  higher  laws,"  "  joy  philosophy,"  "  the 
optimism  of  faith,"  "  the  newer  science,"  are  phrases 
taken  almost  at  random  from  the  current  literature 
of  New  Thought,  illustrating  the  variety  of  emphasis 
employed.  The  modern  emphasis  upon  the  divine 
immanence  is  a  fruitful  principle  for  some  of  the 
theorists.    Again,  the  emphasis  is  upon  psychic 
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control,  mental  therapeutics,  or  faith  healing. 
Hypnotism  and  occultism  figure  largely  in  some 
of  the  literature;  to  others  the  notion  of  law  gives 
the  point  of  departure,  while  some  attempt  to  give 
a  natural  science  grounding  to  their  theory  of  the 
universe  and  life.  The  philosophic  bent  of  New 
Thoiight  exponents  varies  all  the  way  from  natural- 
ism to  mysticism;  and  the  religious  temper,  all  the 
way  from  fervent  Christianity  to  avowed  pantheism 
or  implicit  atheism.  The  classification  clearly 
does  not  fix  a  man's  philosophy.  And  it  is  doubtful 
whether  New  Thought,  as  such,  can  be  said  to  carry 
any  religious  implications.  It  is  a  philosophy  of 
life  rather  than  a  religion,  but  a  philosophy  which 
refleots,  in  some  of  its  many  phases,  almost  all  the 
newer  movements  in  philosophy,  science,  psy- 
chology, theology,  psychical  research,  and  the  like. 
Since  all  the  above  thought  emphases  exist  in 
their  own  right  outside  the  New  Thought  camp,  it 
is  obvious  that  they  do  not  serve  to  identify  the 
New  Thought  movement.  None  of 
The  them,  per  ae,  are  New  Thought  doc- 
Unifying  trines,  but  are  only  modem  concep- 
Principle.  tions  adopted  by  the  latter  movement, 
and  employed  with  various  applica- 
tions. Even  optimism  is  no  monopdy  of  New 
Thought  but  a  sort  of  dominant  mood.  What  is 
the  essential  unifying  principle  of  New  Thought  7 
This  inner  principle  consists  chiefly  in  the  insistence 
upon  the  power  of  mind  to  modify  bodily  conditions, 
as  also  to  bring  betterment  in  all  conditions  of  life. 
New  Thought  is  the  affirmation  that  life  can  be 
controlled  from  the  standpoint  of  mind.  It  is  a 
form  of  idealism,  ^sith  a  practical  intent,  usually 
with  an  ethical  emphasis,  and  varying  greatly  in 
the  place  and  scope  of  its  application.  Life,  in- 
cluding physical  conditions,  may  be  controlled  by 
the  mastery  which  the  mind  can  achieve.  Mind  is 
the  world's  master.  In  construing  this  principle 
of  the  supremacy  of  mind  over  life.  New  Thought 
employs  one  or  more  of  the  doctrines  of  modem 
thinking  as  its  point  of  departure  and  its  rational 
justification.  These  several  doctrines  are  not  in 
themselves  marks  of  New  Thought ;  they  are  simply 
apologetic  efforts  to  establish  the  reasonableness 
of  the  movement.  Thus,  e.g.,  the  "  immanence  of 
God  "  opens  an  avenue  for  touching  the  life  of  God. 
The  discovery  of  the  "  laws  "  of  the  imiverse  founds 
a  variety  of  philosophies  of  coming  into  "  tune  with 
the  universe."  Psychological  knowledge  opens  up 
the  laws  of  suggestion  and  of  Psychotherapy  (q.v.). 
Idealism  in  philosophy  translates  the  utterances  of 
modem  science  into  the  service  of  the  mind.  Ethi- 
cal and  social  sciences  furnish  the  notions  of  unity 
and  rclatedness  in  personal  life,  which  are  employed 
in  manifold  ways  by  New  Thought,  The  modem 
insistence  upon  ethical  "  values  "  is  usually,  though 
not  always,  employed  in  the  movement.  Thus 
around  the  standard  of  New  Thought  are  grouped 
a  great  variety  of  theorists  whose  points  of  contact 
seem  to  be  the  principles  indicated  above — optimism 
and  the  mind's  control. 

It  follows  perhaps  ine\itably  from  the  above  em- 
phasis upon  psychic  control,  that  the  theorists  of 
the  movement  are  usually  characterized  by  ex- 
treme subjectivism  which  often  closely  resembles 


the    Transcendentalism    (q.v.)    of     a    generation 
ago.    *'  New  Thought  makes  little  use  of  the  induc- 
tive method  of  modem  science,  but 
Subjectiv-  deduces  its  principles    from  certain 
ism  and     axioms   of  idealistic  philosophy."    It 
Apriorism.  should  also  be  pointed    out  that  a 
critical  study  of  the  movement  shows 
great  ambiguity  and  confusion  as  to  the  meaning 
of  mental  control.     Sometimes  it  is  the  thought- 
factor  in  mind  that  is  appealed  to,  again  it  is  the 
will    that    is    central.      The  psychology  of   the 
"  mind "  involved  is  seldom  given  definite  and 
specific  expression. 

It  is  apparent  that  New  Thought  has  a  close 
afl&nity  with  Christian  Science  (see  Science,  Chris- 
tian), from  which  it  received  its  initial  impulse, 
and  from  which  it  has  recruited  a  ma- 
ReUtk>ns  to  jority  of  its  disciples.     But  it  rejects 
Christian    "  Eddyism  "  as  an  essential,  together 
Science;    with  the  more  dogmatic  or  sectarian 
Extension,  features  of  the  program  of  Christian 
Science.    It  retains  much  of  the  spirit 
and  principles  of  the  older  movement,  while  it  claims 
emancipation  from  the  letter  and  the  law  of  that 
cult.    It  insists  upon  inner  and  inherent  resources 
rather  than  external.    Unlike  Christian  Science, 
however,  it  recognizes  the  reality  of  the  material; 
while  affirming  that  the  mind  is  the  place  of  controL 
Like  Christian  Science,  New  Thought  originated  in 
the  United  States,  and  in  like  manner  it  has  spread 
to  England  and  the  continent.    The  extent  and  in- 
fluence of  the  movement  can  not  be  justly  estimated 
because  of  the  indefinite  nature  of  its  pr(^>aganda. 
Moreover,  all  of  the  doctrines  characteristic  of  New 
Thought  are  severally  held  by  a  great  multitude 
who  disclaim  any  sympathy  with  that  movement 
As  a  description  of    a  spirit    and   method.  New 
Thought  characterizes  many  minds.     As  a  tech- 
nical propaganda  or  an  oiganized  movement,  it 
defines  a  comparatively  small  group. 

Herbert  Alden  Yom. 

Bibuography:  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  works  whidi 
advocate  New-Thought  principles:  E.  H.  AndefMMi. 
Pnychical  DevelopmetU  and  Philoaophy  of  the  New  Thovt^ 
Toledo.  O..  1901 :  C.  B.  Patteraon,  Dominion  and  Povtr. 
OBCSwana-on-Hudflon,  N.  Y.,  1901:  W.  W.  Atldnsno, 
Law  of  the  New  Thought,  Chicago,  1902;  C.  A.  Balkwsh. 
Power  that  HeaU  and  how  to  Uae  it,  De  Land,  FUu.  1902; 
£.  W.  Hopkins,  Science  of  the  New  Tho%Hfht,  Bristol.  Cocul. 
1904;  J.  W.  Winkley.  Firat  Leemme  in  New  ThovaH, 
Boston,  1904;  Mrs.  E.  J.  Towne,  Life  Power  and  hor  to 
Uee  it,  Holyoke.  Mass.,  1906;  J.  Alien,  Path  to  Protptr- 
ity.  Way  to  Peace,  2  vols..  New  York,  1907;  F.  C.  Hsd- 
dock.  Power  of  Will,  Auburadale,  Maas.,  1907;  S.  Leavitt, 
EeaentiaU  of  the  Unity  of  Life,  New  York,  1907;  B.  Mae- 
Lelland,  Protperity  throuffh  Thought  Force,  Holyoke,  MMLt 
1907;  J.  Fair,  The  New  Life,  4  vols.,  1908:  H.  Fletcher, 
OpUmiem,  a  Real  Remedy,  Chicago,  1906;  F.  C.  Had- 
dock, Personal  Atmosphere:  Studies  in  Poiae  and  Pmrcr, 
Auburadale.  Mass.,  1908;  C.  B.  Newoomb.  PrincipU$9f 
Psychic  Philosophy,  Boston,  1908;  Mra.  E.  W.  Wikoi. 
New  Thought  Common  Sense,  Chicago,  1908;  H.  Wood. 
New  Old  Healing,  Boston,  1908. 

NEW  TEAR'S  CELEBRATION:  The  Christian 
Church  adopted  the  Julian  year  of  the  Romans. 
This  year  begins  with  Jan.  1,  which  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era  was  observed  in  Rome  as  a 
public  holiday.  The  festival  was  noisy,  attended 
with  games  and  sports,  which  degenerated  into 
coarse   and   indecent   behavior.    From   this  the 
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Christian  Chuich  held  aloof,  and  penitential  ser- 
mons were  appointed  for  the  day,  warning  against 
participation  in  the  heathen  feasts.  But  inasmuch  as 
Christian  participation  in  the  feasts  of  the  pagans  did 
not  cease,  the  Church  prescribed  a  three-days'  fast 
at  New  Year  (Second  Council  of  Tours,  567,  canon 
xvii.),  and  in  the  decrees  of  later  eynods,  the  festival  of 
Jan.  1  is  mentioned  among  prohibited  pagan  customs ; 
as  late  as  1270,  in  a  form  of  procedure  by  the  in- 
quisitors for  hearing  persons  who  were  suspected 
of  taking  part  in  idolatry  and  evil  arts,  it  was  pre- 
scribed that  they  be  also  examined  as  to  whether 
they  had  spent  Jan.  1  in  heathen  fashion  (cf.  J. 
Hansen,  Qudlen  und  Uniersuchungen  zur  GeschichU 
des  Hexenwahn»,  p.  43,  Bonn,  1901).  From  the 
fourth  century,  when  the  festival  of  the  Nativity 
was  instituted  on  Dec.  25,  the  first  of  Januaiy  had 
come  to  be  the  ''octave  of  Christmas  "  when,  after 
Luke  ii.  21,  the  circumcision  and  naming  of  Jesus 
were  celebrated  (see  below),  and  neither  in  the 
mi«8ftl8  nor  in  homilies  is  there  any  reference  to  the 
banning  of  a  new  year.  This  was  the  more  natu- 
ral because  in  the  Church  the  year  opened  with 
Christmas  or  with  Biar.  1,  or  Mar.  25,  or  Easter. 
But  since  in  civil  life  the  year  still  began  with  Jan. 
1,  and  as  all  calendars  adhered  to  this  usage,  the 
Church  could  not  continually  disregard  the  same. 
The  matter  was  first  espoused  by  the  inferior  clergy, 
who,  deferring  to  the  uneducated,  contrived  the 
caricature  of  a  serious  festival,  in  the  so-called  feast 
of  fools  (see  Fooiis,  Feast  of).  Toward  the  close 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Dominicans  introduced  the 
custom  of  ''  dispensing  New  Year  from  the  pulpit," 
that  is,  of  conveying  to  their  hearers  appropriate 
wishes  in  the  sermon  on  New-year's  day.  Luther 
preached  on  Jan.  1  of  the  circtmicision  of  Jesus,  and 
rejected  a  celebration  of  the  beginning  of  a  new  year 
on  that  day  as  a  heathen  custom.  Nowadays  the 
first  of  Januaiy  is  celebrated  in  the  Evangelical 
churches  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  year.  Moreover, 
the  custom  was  occasionally  revived  of  *'  dispensing 
New  Year  "  from  the  pulpit.  In  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,  the  feast  of  the  naming  of  Jesus  has  been 
set,  since  1721,  for  the  second  Simday  after  Epiph- 
any, while  Jan.  1  has  continued  to  be  the  festival 
of  the  circumcision.  Carl  Bertheau. 

The  festival  of  the  circumcision  of  Christ  is  ob- 
served on  Jan.  1  in  the  Greek,  Roman  Catholic,  and 
Anglican  Churches,  and  was  placed  on  this  day,  the 
eighth  after  Christmas,  with  reference  to  Luke  ii.  21. 
It  is  a  double  of  the  second  class  and  a  feast  of  obliga- 
tion in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  a  "  red-let- 
ter day  "  in  the  Anglican.  The  services  for  the  day 
have  no  relation   to  the  beginning  of   the  civU 


BnuociBApHT:  Gbnsult  the  literature  under  Fbavtb  and 
FBsnTAu;  aJoo  Bingham^  OriainM^  XX.,  i.  3;  H.  Alt, 
Der  thruUiche  CtiUua,  vol.  ii.,  Beriin,  1843;  C.  P.  Caspari, 
Eine  At^tutin  fiiUehlieh  beiodegU  homUia  de  aaenUoiUt 
pp.  10,  ia-13,  33  aqq.,  40,  Christiaiiia,  1886;  E.  C.  Aohelia, 
Ltkfliyeh  der  pnktimJun  Theologie,  i.  278  aqq.,  Leipaio, 
1808;  DCA,  iL  1387-1389. 

HEW  YORK  SABBATH  COMMITTEE:  An  or- 
OfgSDisation  formed  in  1857  to  promote  the  observ- 
anoe  of  the  Lord's  Day,  and  especially  to  secure  the 
CDfaroanent  of  the  laws  which  protect  the  quiet  and 


order  of  Sunday  and  the  right  of  all  classes  to  the 
weekly  rest.  It  grew  out  of  a  prevalent  feeling  of 
the  need  of  some  measures  to  check  the  growing 
public  desecration  of  Sunday,  and  the  alarming  in- 
crease of  drunkenness,  disorder,  and  violent  crimes 
on  that  day.  At  a  conference  of  prominent  citizens 
a  permanent  committee  of  twenty  was  formed,  to 
whom  the  conduct  of  the  reform  was  committed, 
with  power  to  fill  vacancies  in  their  own  number. 
The  committee  was  composed  of  leading  laymen, 
representing  the  different  denominations  and  the 
various  business  and  social  interests  of  the  city. 
Norman  White,  a  layman  who  had  taken  the  chief 
part  in  initiating  the  movement,  was  made  chair- 
man, and  to  his  eminent  zeal,  wisdom,  and  persever- 
ance the  success  of  the  committee  in  its  earlier 
years  was  very  laigely  due;  an  efficient  secretary 
and  executive  officer  was  foimd  in  the  person  of 
R.  S.  Cook,  who  had  previously  been  a  secretaiy  of 
the  American  Tract  Society.  The  committee,  from 
the  beginning,  secured  the  hearty  support  of  the 
clergy,  both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic.  It 
adopted,  and  has  always  adhered  to,  these  princi- 
ples in  its  work :  viz.,  clearly  to  discriminate  between 
the  Sabbath  as  a  religious  and  as  a  civil  institution, 
and  carefully  to  respect  the  proper  limitations  of 
civil  intervention  in  guarding  the  weekly  rest;  to 
keep  the  one  issue  distinct  from  other  measures  of 
reform;  to  avoid  impracticable  measures;  to  recog- 
nize the  controlling  power  of  public  sentiment,  and 
to  take  no  step  until  the  way  should  be  prepared 
for  it;  to  advance  one  step  at  a  time;  to  work 
through  the  constituted  authorities,  giving  as  little 
prominence  as  possible  to  its  own  agency;  and  to 
conduct  its  work  on  such  broad  and  just  groimds  as 
to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  widest  possible 
constituency. 

The  committee  undertook,  successively,  the  sup- 
pression of  the  noisy  crying  of  newspapers  on  Sim- 
day,  the  Simday  selling  of  liquor,  Simday  theatrical 
entertainments,  noisy  processions  and  parades  on 
Sunday,  unnecessaiy  Sunday  work  on  the  public 
streets,  and  other  encroachments  upon  the  rest 
and  quiet  of  the  day,  incident  to  a  laige  city. 

To  accomplish  these  reforms,  additional  legisla^ 
tion  was  necessary  and  has  been  secured  from  time 
to  time;  notably  the  Sunday  theater  law,  the  Sun- 
day processions  law,  amendments  to  the  excise 
law,  the  reenactment  of  the  Sunday  statutes  in 
the  penal  code  of  1882,  and  the  like.  In  recent 
years  vigilant  efforts  have  been  required  to  meet 
the  assaults  upon  the  Sunday  laws  in  the  alleged 
interests  of  the  large  foreign-bom  population.  The 
committee  from  the  beginning  has  made  laige  use 
of  the  public  press  and  especially  has  issued  a  series 
of  carefully  prepared  documents  discussing  the 
various  aspects  of  the  Sunday  question.  These 
documents  and  occasional  fly-leaves,  circulars,  etc., 
have  been  printed  in  large  numbers  and  widely 
distributed  in  English  and  other  languages.  Sev- 
eral of  them  have  been  reprinted  in  Europe.  Espe- 
cial pains  have  been  taken  to  enlist  the  wage-earning 
classes  in  the  maintenance  of  their  weekly  rest. 

The  success  of  the  committee  from  the  start  was 
so  signal  that  its  influence  was  felt  in  inspiring 
movements  in  the  same  direction  in  other  cities. 
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The  secretary  and  members  of  the  committee  have 
addressed  public  meetings  in  behalf  of  the  reform 
in  many  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  country.  It  acted 
effectively  in  behalf  of  the  Sabbath  during  the  Civil 
War,  and  it  was  at  its  instigation  that  President 
Lincoln  issued  his  famous  Simday  order  to  the  army 
and  navy  in  1862.  It  aided  in  the  closing  on  Sunday 
of  the  national  industrial  expositions,  and  secured 
official  recognition  of  Simday  by  the  representatives 
of  the  United  States  government  at  international 
expositions  in  Europe. 

The  committee  has  accimiulated  a  valuable  refer- 
ence library  open  to  the  use  of  any  who  may  wish 
to  write  or  speak  upon  the  Sunday  question,  and 
conducts  a  wide  correspondence,  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  has  also  been  the  organ  of  cooperation 
with  similar  movements  in  Eiu*opc  and  has  been  rep- 
resented by  its  secretary  at  the  important  inter- 
national congresses  on  Sunday  rest  which  have  been 
held  on  the  continent.  During  its  entire  history 
it  has  had  the  service  of  a  general  secretary  as  its 
executive  officer,  who  has  devoted  his  entire  time 
to  its  work,  writing  and  editing  its  numerous  pub- 
lications, holding  public  conferences,  and  acting 
with  other  friends  of  the  cause  in  defeating  hostile 
legislation.  The  first  secretary  was  succeeded  by 
Philip  Schaff,  who  did  a  most  important  work  in 
securing  the  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  large 
numbers  of  the  German  population.  On  his  resig- 
nation in  1869  W.  W.  Atterbury  was  called  to  the 
position  which  he  held  for  upward  of  thirty  years. 
Upon  his  resignation  because  of  advanced  years, 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  conmiittee  and  its 
recording  secretary.  He  was  succeeded  by  William 
S.  Hubbell.    See  Sunday. 

NEW  ZEALAND:  A  British  colony  in  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean,  about  1,000  miles  southeast 
of  Australia.  It  consists  of  two  large  islands. 
North  Island  with  an  area  of  44,468  square  miles, 
and  South  or  Middle  Island  with  58,525  square 
miles;  Stewart  Island  with  665  square  miles;  and 
smaller  groups  and  individual  islands,  the  total 
area  being  about  104,751  square  miles.  The  colony 
has  been  developed  from  a  settlement  of  adventur- 
ers and  refugees  since  1805,  and  the  first  missionaries 
landed  in  1814.  In  1839  the  islands  were  declared 
to  be  a  part  of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  and 
in  1840  Wellington,  the  capital,  was  founded  on 
North  Island.  Despite  the  favorable  character  of 
the  country,  the  increase  of  immigration  was  rela- 
tively slow,  the  principal  obstacle  being  the  wars 
with  the  brave  aborigines,  the  Maoris,  which  began 
in  1845  and  did  not  cease  until  1892.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  the  white  population  in  1891  was  626,700 
and  in  1906  888,578,  in  addition  to  47,731  Maoris 
and  2,570  Chinese  of  various  religions.  There  is 
no  established  church  in  New  Zealand.  Ecclesiasti- 
cal and  religious  conditions  assimied  a  mixed  char- 
acter in  the  course  of  time,  and  only  three  Protes- 
tant denominations  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
report  a  considerable  number  of  conmiunicants. 
The  Anglican  Church  is  naturally  predominant, 
with  a  membership  of  over  368,000  in  1906.  The 
first  bishopric  was  Auckland,  founded  in  1841, 
New  Zealand  having  been  previously  under  the 


jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Australia  (see  Aus- 
tralia). In  1895  the  Bishop  of  Auckland  became 
primate  of  New  Zealand.  The  other  dioceses  of 
the  province  are  Christchurch  (1856),  Nelson  (1858), 
Waiapu  (1858),  Wellmgton  (1858),  Melanesia  (1861), 
and  Dunedin  (1866). 

In  consequence  of  a  laige  immigration  from  Scot- 
land, the  Presbyterian  Chiuxh  gained  in  importance, 
so  that  it  numbers  over  203,000  adherents.  It  has 
shared  the  fortimes  of  the  Australian  Presbjrterians 
with  regard  to  its  relations  with  its  foreign  fellow 
believers.  The  Methodists  number  89,000  and,  as 
in  the  Australian  commonwealth,  their  Wesleyan 
Union  is  extremely  strong,  although  the  denomina- 
tion is  divided  into  two  large  sects.  The  Congrega- 
tionalists  number  7,000,  and  the  Lutherans,  chiefly 
of  German  extraction  and  mostly  scattered  in  the 
villages,  have  4,840  members,  while  the  Baptists, 
augmented  especially  by  immigration  from  Austra- 
lia, have  (in  1909)  4,435  communicants.  Of  the 
twelve  or  fifteen  sects  which  are  small  or  unimpor- 
tant elsewhere  in  the  British  Elmpire,  the  Plymouth 
Brethren  have  almost  7,500  adherents,  and  the 
Church  of  Christ,  or  Christian  Disciples,  6,110.  The 
Salvation  Army  reports  8,000  members,  and  the 
Mormons  270  disciples. 

To  the  Roman  Cathdic  Church  belong  127,227 
inhabitants  of  the  islands.  The  province  of  Well- 
ington was  organized  in  1887,  the  city  having  been 
the  seat  of  a  bishop  since  1845.  Auckland  also 
formed  a  diocese  after  1848,  and  Christchurch  was 
made  a  diocese  simultaneously  with  the  elevation 
of  Wellington  to  an  archbishopric;  in  1869 
the  diocese  of  Dunedin  was  separated  from  Well- 
ington. 

Among  the  non-Christians  were  (1906)  1,867 
Jews  and  2,430  Buddhists  and  Confucians.  Other 
forms  of  faith  are  represented  by  smaller  nimibers 
of  adherents,  although  8,521  persons  declared  them- 
selves to  be  freethinkers,  undenominational,  and  the 
like,  while  24,325  refused  to  give  any  information 
regarding  their  religion.  The  Maoris  are  reckoned 
almost  without  exception  among  the  Christian 
population.  Wilhelm  Gostz. 

Bibuoobapht:  W.  Gisbome,  CoUmy  of  New  Zealand^  its 
Hidory,  London,  1891;  Awiralian  Handbook,  ib.  1902 
(indudeB  New  Zealand);  R.  Y.  Irvine  and  O.  T.  G.  Alpera, 
Prooreta  of  New  Zealand  in  the  Century,  ib.  1902;  T.  F. 
Martin,  The  PoaiHon  .  .  .  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  New 
Zealand,  ib.  1903;  It  Hordey,  New  Zealand,  ib.  1908;  J. 
Cowan,  The  Maorie  <4  New  Zealand,  ib.  1910. 

NEW,  JOHN  FAIR:  Founder  of  the  Newtian 
Church;  b.  in  New  York  aty  Feb.  12,  1832.  He 
was  of  Quaker  stock  and  religiously  educated. 
When  eighteen  years  old  he  began  to  preach  what 
he  called  "  The  New  Life  Science,"  which  may 
be  siunmed  up  in  the  statement  **  that  sin,  sickness, 
and  death  are  not  a  necessity  of  our  lives  and  that 
if  we  live  a  pure  holy  life  as  our  ensample  Jesus  did, 
we  shall  ascend  to  the  Father  as  he  did."  He  has 
been  twice  around  the  world  in  the  interest  of  this 
faith.  Churches  have  been  organized  in  Philadel- 
phia (May  10,  1907)  and  Boston  (Jan.  22,  1909). 
Each  church  has  for  officers  a  president,  secretary, 
and  treasurer.  Dr.  New  is  the  head  bii^op,  but  it 
is  announced  that  in  1910  there  will  be  an  election 
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of  Btate  bishops.  In  1909  there  were  74  imniBU<rH 
and  over  300,000  adherente.  Healing  ia  one  of  the 
cliaracterislic  features  of  the  church.  In  1890  the 
name  of  the  movement  was  cliangeil  from  "  The 
New  Life  Society  "  to  "  The  NewolofiyChureh,"  in 
1907  to  "  The  Newiife  Church."  It  is  propagated 
by  leaders  who,  like  the  founder,  travel,  hold  meet- 
ings, and  beul  the  sick  and  afflicted. 
BlBuooRAPBr:  The  Neu.'IifaM  Magaiint  and  the  books  of 
John  Fair  New,  ot  New  York. 

MEWCOHB,  HARVEY:  Coagr^ational  author 
and  cle^yman;  b.  at  Thettord,  Vt.,  Sept.  2,  1803; 
d.  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  30,  1863.  From  1818 
to  1826  he  taught  school  in  western  New  York;  from 
182S  to  1831  he  was  editor  of  several  journals,  of 
which  the  kst  was  The  Christian  Herald,  Pittsburg. 
From  the  latter  year,  until  1840,  he  wrote  Sunday- 
Ecbool  bfK)ks,  and  from  1840  till  hie  death  be  was 
Congregational  minister  in  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania.  He  is  said  to  have  writ- 
ten 178  votumea,  most  of  them  for  children.  He 
vox  ftlso  the  author  of  Mannera  and  Cuttoma  of  the 
North  American  Indians  (Pittaburg,  1836),  and  A 
Cyclopedia  of  Mvisions  (New  York,  18S4). 

nEWCOHE,  WILLIAM:  Archbishop  of  Armagh; 
b.  at  Abingdon  (6  m.  a.  of  Oxford),  Berkshire,  Eng- 
land, Aug.  10,  1729;  d.  at  Dublin  Jan.  11,  1800. 
He  was  graduated  from  Oxford  University  (Hertford 
College,  M.A.,  17.W;  D.D.,  1765);  took  holy  ordera, 
and  was  appointed  bishop  of  Dromore,  Ireland, 
1760;  transferred  to  Ossory,  1775,  to  Walerford 
and  Liemore,  1779,  and  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Armagh,  1795.  He  was  possessed  of  large  wealth, 
which  he  used  in  the  dignified  improvement  of 
cathedral  and  palace  at  Armagh.  His  leisure  was 
spent  in  Biblical  study,  the  results  of  which  appear 
in  liis  Harmony  of  the  GoapeU  (in  Greek;  Dubhn, 
1778,  based  upon  Le  Clerc,  new  eds.,  with  Eng. 
transl.  of  teit,  London,  1802  and  1827);  An  Hi*- 
iorical  Kiev?  of  the  English  BibliaU  Translations; 
the  Ezprdiency  of  Revising,  by  Authority,  our  present 
Translation,  and  the  Means  of  Executing  such  a  Re- 
vision, [u!iW]  a  List  of  the  variotis  EdilUms  of  the 
BibU  and  Parte  thereof,  in  English,  from  the  year 
JSee  to  me  {Dublin,  1792).  He  published  revised 
translations,  with  notes,  of  the  twelve  Minor  Proph- 
ets (1785),  Eiekiel  (1788),  and  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment (2  vols.,  printed  1796,  but  not  published 
until  1809;  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  Unitarian 
Version,  London,  1808);  also,  Observations  on  our 
Lard's  Conduct  as  a  Divine  Inslnietar  (2  ports,  Lon- 
don, 1782,  new  ed.,  Oxford,  1853);  and  occasional 
sermons  and  charges. 

BlBUoalUPBT^   A.  Cbalmfln.  Omeral  Bioffmphieal  DieUon- 
ary,  Kiiu.  113-lU.  London,  131S;   DNB.  xl.  323-323. 

REWELL,  HARRIET;  American  mieaioaary;  b. 
at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Oct.  10,  1793;  d.  on  the  Isle 
de  France  (Mauritius)  Nov.  30,  1812.  She  was  a 
daughter  ot  Moses  Atwood  and  was  married  to 
Samuel  Newell  (q.v.)  in  1812,  and  sailed  with  him 
for  Calcutta  the  same  year.  Not  being  allowed  to 
remain  at  Calcutta,  they  sailed  for  Mauritius.  A 
daughter  bom  on  the  journey  died,  and  was  buried 
at  sea.    Rapid  connunptioD  soon  set  in,  and  car-  i 


ried  the  mother  off  likewise.  Mrs.  Newell's  early 
death,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  aroused  wide  sym- 
pathy, and  did  more,  by  the  interest  it  stimulated, 
for  niissiona  than,  perhaps,  a  long  life  would  have 
accomplished. 
BiBUnnRAPRi:    Uanoin  were  pubiiibod  by  ber  huiband, 

S.  NewcU,  New  York,  1831;    uul  by  L.  Woods,  Boaton, 

ISM. 

REWELL,  SAHDEL:  American  misdonary;  b. 
at  Durham,  Me.,  July  25,  1785;  d.  at  Bombay, 
India,  Mar.  30,  1821.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1807,  and  went  to  Andover  Seminary  in  1809.  He 
was  one  ot  the  four  students  who  presented  the 
petition  which  contributeii  so  much  to  the  fomm- 
lion  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions.  In  1812  he  married  Harriet 
Atwood  of  Haverhill  (see  Newell,  Harriet);  on 
Feb.  6  was  ordained  at  Salem  with  Judson,  Nott, 
Rice,  and  Gordon  Hall,  and  on  the  19th  sailed  with 
Judson  for  Calcutta.  Not  being  perroitted  to  dis- 
embark, he  went  to  the  Isle  de  France  (Mauritius); 
and  in  Jan.,  1814,  he  joined  Hall  and  Nott  at  Bom- 
bay. He  died  of  the  cholera.  He  published  The 
Conversion  of  the  World,  or  the  Claims  of  Six  Hun- 
dred Millions  (Andover,  1818),  which  aroused  much 
interest;  and  Life  and  Writings  of  Mrs.  Harriet 
NeweU  (New  York,  1831). 

REWFOXJHDLAHD:  An  island  of  North  Amer- 
ica; situated  la  the  southeast  of  Labrador,  between 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  east  and  south  and  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  on  the  west;  forming  a  colony 
of  Great  Britain;  area,  40,200  square  miles;  pop- 
ulation, estimated  (1905)  at  225,533,  exclusive  of 
Labrador.  The  island  was  discovered  by  John 
Cabot  in  1497;  formally  taken  possession  of  by 
Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  in  1583;  settled,  howeven, 
by  the  French,  and  ceded  to  the  English  in  1713. 
The  population,  concentrated  in  the  southeastern 
part  and  mainly  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  ia  ninety- 
seven  per  cent  native  bom,  principally  ot  English, 
Irish,  and  Hcolch  descent.  In  1900  thirty-four  per 
cent  of  the  people  were  Soman  Catholics,  thirty- 
three  per  cent  belonged  to  the  Church  ot  England, 
and  twenty-seven  per  cent  were  Methodists.  A  Ro- 
man Catholic  vicariate  esUbliahed  in  1796,  with  seat 
at  St.  Johns,  seems  to  have  been  discontinued  in 
1869.  The  interests  of  the  Anglicans  are  cared  for 
by  a  missionary  bishop  holding  mission  from  the 
metropolitan  see  ot  Canterbury.  The  schools  are 
wholly  denominational;  the  school  funds  being 
proportioned  according  to  the  number  of  pupils  of 
each  denomination,  and  there  are  three  superin- 
tendents of  public  instruction,  one  for  each  of  the 
churehes  named.    Education  is  not  compulsory. 

Bibuoorapht:    J.  Satton  and  M.  Hsrvey.  NrwfounUanil, 
ind  Praipnii,   Loadon.   inm;    M.   F.   Howley, 

■    ■■ pundfoKd.   Bofllcn.    18S8:    J. 

in  Nncfottndland,  London, 
IseZ;  C.  H.  Mookridse.  Bithopt  of  the  Church  of  EmUnd 
in  Nrwfomdtand.  iti.  1896;  D.  W.  Prowio,  A  HiO.  of 
Neicfoundland.  ib.  19(XJ;  F.  E.  .Smith,  The  Ston,  of  Ntw- 
foundlaml.  ib.  1001. 

REWHAH,  ALBERT  HERRY:  Baptist;  b. 
about  10  m.  n.w.  of  Edgefield  Court  House,  S.  C, 
Aug.  25,  1852.  He  was  educat«d  at  Mercer  Uni- 
versity, Macon,  Ga.  (A.B.,  1871),  Rochester  Theo- 
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logical  SeminBjy  {from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
IST5),  and  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Semi- 
nary (1S7S-76).  He  was  acting  profeaaor  of  church 
history  (1877-80)  and  Pettingill  professor  of  church 
history  (1880-81)  at  Rochester  Theoli^cal  Semi- 
nary, and  profesisor  of  church  history  in  McMusler 
Univeraity,  Toronto  (1881-1901).  Since  1901  ho 
has  been  professor  of  the  same  subject  in  the  theo- 
logical aeminaiy  attached  to  Baylor  Univereity, 
Waco,  Tex.,  which,  as  the  Southwestern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary,  became  independent  in  1008, 
and  removed  to  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  in  1910.  In  1906 
he  was  professor  of  church  histoiy  '"  ^'^  Divinity 
.  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago  for  the  summer 
term.  In  theology  he  is  a  moderate  conservative. 
He  has  writleii  The  BaplUt  Churches  in  the  United 
StaUs  (New  York.  189-4);  A  HUtonj  of  Anli-Pedo- 
baplian  from  Ihe  Rise  of  PedobaptUm  to  A.D.  1609 
(Philadelphia,  1897);  Manwd  of  Church  Hi»tory  (2 
vols.,  1900-03);  and  A  Ceitiury  of  Baptist  Achieve- 
mtnt  (1901).  He  also  prepared  a  new  translation, 
with  annotations  and  an  introductory  essay  on 
Manicheanism,  of  the  anti-Manichean  treatises  of 
Augustine  tor  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Nieene  and 
Posl-Nieetu:  Fathers  (New  York,  1887),  translated 
A.  Immer's  Hemteneulik  det  Neuen  TeetamerUs 
(Wittenberg,  1873)  under  the  title  llermeneutics 
of  the  New  Testament  (And over,  1877),  and 
edited  Memoir  of  Daniel  A.  McGregor  (Toronto, 
1891). 

BEWHAN,  FRANCIS  WILLIAM:  Layman, 
brother  of  C!iirdinnl  Newman ;  b.  in  London  June  27, 
1805;  d.  at  Weston-aupcr-Mare  (8  m.  s.w.  of  Bristol), 
Engbnd,  Oct.  4,  1897.  He  attended  a  private 
school  at  Baling;  studied  at  Worcester  College, 
Oxford  (B.A.,  1826);  was  feUow  of  Balliol,  1826-30, 
but  resigned  because  unable  conscientiously  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  which  was  then 
requisite  before  obtaining  the  master's  degree;  he 
lived  and  traveled  in  the  East,  1830-33;  became 
classical  tutor  at  Bristol  College,  1834;  and  pro- 
fessor of  Latin  in  Manchester  New  College  (now 
Manchester  College,  Oxford),  Manchester,  1S40; 
and  was  professor  of  Latin  in  llniversily  (College, 
London,  1846-69.  (Jriginally  he  was  a  miin  of  relig- 
ious tendencies,  but  gradually  became  a  free-thinker. 
He  was  a  voluminous  writer  on  linguistic,  mathe- 
matical, historical,  social,  and  political,  as  well  oa 
religious  subjects.  His  most  important  theological 
works  are  lliatory  of  the  Hebrew  Monarchy  (London, 
1847);  Relation  of  Free  Kiu/wtedge  to  Moral  Senti- 
tnenl  (1847);  The  Soul,  its  Sorrows  and  Aspirationa 
0849,  9th  ed.,  1882);  Phases  of  FaUh;  Passages 
Jrommy  man  CrFerf(1850);  Catholic  Union:  Essays 
toward»  a  Church  of  the  Future  as  the  Organization  of 
Phiianlhropy  (1854);  Defeelive  Morality  of  the  New 
Teitament  (Ramsgate,  1867);  ThoTtghts  on  a  Free 
and  Com prehensiix  Christianity  (1&68);  Thoughts  on 
the  Existence  of  BvU  (1872);  Theism,  Doctrinal  and 
Practical  (London,  1858),  reissued  aa  Hebrew  The- 
ism:  The  Common  Basis  of  Judaism,  Christianity, 
andMohammedism{lS74);  TheTwoT)ieismsllS7i): 
tAfe  After  Death  (1886);  and  MisceUanies,  of 
which  vol.  ii.  consists  of  Essays,  Tracts,  Moral  and 
Rcligiove  (1887). 


of  J.  H.  Nta- 
I.  Anne  Uoiley.  2  vols.,  Loodon.  ISBl;   1*.  Urma- 
Ham.  BmrrUwi  Prvfeaar  F.  W.  Norman,  ib.  1897;   I.  G. 

S[«vekiDg,   Urmoir  ami  Utlrrt  aj  FmiKii  W.  Nrvman. 
ib.  1B09;   DNB.  BupplHoent  Ui.  221-223. 

BEWMAB,  JOHM  HEHRT:  EngUsh  cardinal; 
b.  in  London  Feb.  21,  1801 ;  d.  in  Birmingham  Aug. 
11,  1890.  He  attended  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
1816-20  (B.A.),  remtdning  there  after  obtaining  his 
decree  to  do  private  tutoring,  at  the  same  time  pre- 
paring himself  to  enter  Oriel,  the  acknowledged 
center  of  Oxford  intellectualiam,  and  was  elected 
fellow  Apr.  12,  1822.  He  was  ordained  deacon 
June  13,  1824,  and  soon  after  became  curate  of  St. 
Clement's  Church,  Oxford,  preaching  his  first  ser- 
mon at  Warton,  June  23,  from  Ps.  cxxiv.  23:  "  Mao 
goeth  to  his  work  and  to  his  labour  until  the  even- 
ing " — nineteen  years  later  he  preached  his  last 
sermon  as  an  Anghcan  clergyman  from  the  same 
text.  In  March,  1825,  be  was  appointed  vice-prin- 
cipal of  Alban  Hall  by  Richard  Whately,  the  prin- 
cipal (afterwards  archbishop  of  Dublin),  to  whose 
inBuence  Newman  declared  he  owed  more  than  to 
that  of  any  other  man  during  the  formative  period 
of  his  career.  Ho  became  vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  the 
university  church,  in  18'28,  and  in  1831-32  he  was 
one  of  the  select  university  preachers,  marking  the 
close  of  his  public  activity  at  Oxford.  In  Dec., 
1832,  Newman  and  Richard  Hurrell  Froude  visited 
southern  Europe.  While  in  Rome  he  collaborated 
with  Froude  on  the  Lyra  Apostotica.  In  June,  1833, 
while  iravoUng  in  an  orange-boat  from  Palermo  to 
Marseilles,  the  boat  was  becalmed  for  a  whole  week, 
during  which  time  he  wrote  his  most  famous  verses: 
"  Leud,  kindly  light."  On  his  arrival  home  in  July 
of  the  same  year  Kebie  preached  his  assize  sermon 
at  St.  Mary's  on  national  apostasy,  which  Neainan 
considered  the  start  of  the  Oxford  movement  (see 
Tractarian  ism  ) . 

According  to  Dean  Church  "  the  Oxford  move- 
ment was  the  direct  result  of  the  searchings  of  heart 
and  the  communings  from  1826-33  of  Keble,  Froude, 
and  Newman.  Keble  gave  the  inspiration,  Froude 
the  impetus,  and  Newman  did  the  work."  The  same 
author  calls  Newman's  Arians  of  the  Fourth  Century 
(1833)  "  a  book,  which  for  originality  and  subtlety 
of  thought  was  something  very  unlike  the  usunl 
theological  writings  of  the  day."  With  this  publi- 
cation Newman's  fame  as  an  author  was  assured. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1835  Dr.  Pusej"  joined 
the  Oxford  movement,  becoming  (in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  at  large)  its  official  head.  In  18.16  Renn 
Dickson  Hampden  became  regius  professor  of  di- 
vinity at  Oxford  against  considerable  opposition, 
which  was  aroused  by  the  liberalism  of  his  Bampton 
lectures.  Newman  took  a  leading  part  in  the  con- 
troversy by  his  BlvridatioTis  of  Dr.  Hampden's  The- 
dogical  Slalemenls  (Oxford,  1836),  opening  the  eyes 
of  many  to  the  meaning  of  the  movement  and  ma- 
king friends  day  by  day.  There  followetl  a  series  of 
works  in  defense  of  Anglo-Catholicism,  the  firt. 
Lectures  on  the  Prophetical  Office  of  the  Churfh, 
Vicu<eii  rdalivdy  to  Romanism  anil  Popular  Protee- 
tanliam  (1837),  occupying  him  for  three  years.  lo 
1838  he  published  Lectures  on  Justificalion  and  his 
tract  on  Autichrist.    These  publications  were  largely 
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isible  for  the  formation  of  a  school  of  opinion, 
eventually  came  into  collision  with  the  nation 
be  nation's  church.  At  about  this  time  New- 
)ecame  editor  of  the  British  Critic,  which  was 
as  the  chief  organ  of  Tractarianism,  and  at 
me  his  influence  was  already  wide.  While  the 
A  the  Church  of  England  set  forth  in  his  Pro- 
alOffice  of  the  Church  (1837)  is  the  recognized 
•an  view,  by  1839  he  himself  began  to  question 
TBCtness,  and  his  doubts  were  strengthened  by 
lal  Wiseman's  article  on  the  "Anglican  Claim  " 
DuUin  Review  (1839). 

ing  the  years  in  which  the  Tractarian  move- 
held  sway,  No^inan  wrote  twenty-four  tracts. 
90  he  wrote  in  1841,  the  outcome  of  which 
hat  the  movement  came  imder  the  ban,  and 
lan's  position  was  no  longer  tenable.    In  July 
i  same  year  he  relinquished  the  editorship  of 
Hritiih  Critic  to  his  brother-in-law,  Thomas 
y.    The  next  year  he  withdrew  from  Oxford 
rent  to  Littlemore,  passing  three  years  in  se- 
>n;   publishing  in  February,  1843,  in  the  Coti- 
Hve  Journal  a  retraction  of  his  strictures  upon 
liurch  of  Rome,  and  in  September  of  the  same 
resigning  the  living   of  St.  Maiy's.    During 
friting  of  his  Essay  on  the  DevdopmerU  of  Chris- 
Doctrine   (1845),    his  doubts   respecting  the 
um  Catholic  Church  gradually  vanished,  and 
n&  received  into  that  church  on  Oct.  9,  1845. 
i  event  was  of  far-reaching  importance  to  the 
fch  of  England,  and  brought  about  the  end  of 
Oxford  movement.    Newman  left  Oxford  on 
>.  23, 1846,  to  go  to  Oscott,  and  in  October  of  the 
e  year  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  ordained 
St,  and  received  the  doctorate.     At  the  close 
le  foUowing  year  he  returned  to  England,  com- 
ioned  by  Pius  IX.  to  introduce  the  Oratory 
Neri,  Phiup,  Saint)  into  his  mother  country, 
I  he  established  at  Alcester  Street,  Birmingham; 
Iter  at  Edgebaston.     His  Discourses  to  Mixed 
^gotions  (1849)  is  a  volume  which  reveals  him 
)  time  at  the  zenith  of  his  attainments  as  a 
cr.   In  this  same  year  he  assisted  the  Roman 
c  priests  of  Bilston  during  an  epidemic  of 
himself  taking  the  most  dangerous  posts, 
he  established  the  London  Oratory,  while  in 
had  published  his  Lectures  on  Certain  Diffir 
*'  hy  Anglicans  in  Submitting  to  the  Catholic 
In  October,  1850,  the  Roman  hierarchy 
d  (also  called  the  Papal  Aggression)  was 
roducing  a  violent  anti-Catholic  agitation, 
next  work  was  his  Lectures  on  the  Present 
Catholics  in  England  (1851).     In  one  of 
forcibly  and  in  such  plain  language  as- 
depraved  nature  of  an  apostate  monk 
Qli,  used  in  the  anti-Roman  agitation, 
9  for  libel  were  preferred  against  him. 
**  not  guilty,"  and  his  chains  were  in 
jved  by  witnesses  brought  for  the  pur- 
taly,  but  the  jury,  under  the  influence 
by  the  magistrate,  brought  in  a  verdict 
nan,  and  he  was  fined  £100  by  Judge 
Jan.  23,  1853.    In  1854  he  went  to 
ctor  of  the  Catholic  University.    The 
I  literaiy  result  of  this  experience  was 
Umvenitff  (1873).    In  1858  he  re- 


turned to  Birmingham,  where  he  proposed,  but 
failed  to  carry  through,  the  establishment  of  a 
branch  house  of  the  Oratory  at  Oxford.  In  1859 
he  established  at  Edgebaston  the  school  for  the  sons 
of  well-to-do  Roman  Catholics.  In  reply  to  an 
adverse  criticism  (in  fact  a  perverted  statement) 
made  by  Charles  Kingsley  in  1864  Newman  issued 
his  Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua,  a  work  which  has  been 
regarded  a  triumphant  vindication  of  his  integrity 
and  honesty  of  purpose  throughout  his  life.  In 
1874  he  answered  an  article  written  by  Gladstone 
for  the  Contemporary  Review  and  also  Gladstone's 
Vatican  Decrees,  by  his  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
in  which  he  criticized  severely  the  extreme  state- 
ments of  some  Roman  Catholics  in  relation  to  the 
matter  at  issue.  In  1877  Newman  was  dected 
honorary  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  in 
February,  1878,  visited  Oxford  for  the  first  time  in 
thirty-two  years.  Soon  after  Leo  XIII.  became  pope, 
several  leading  English  Roman  Catholic  laymen 
represented  to  him  the  great  work  which  Newman 
had  accomplished  in  England,  as  a  result  of  which 
Newman  was  called  to  the  sacred  college.  This 
honor  was  appreciated  the  more  in  that  it  was  unex- 
pected and  in  that  he  was  exempt  from  residence 
at  the  pontifical  court.  On  fiiay  12,  1879,  he  was 
formally  created  cardinal,  with  the  title  of  St. 
George  in  Velabro.  He  paid  one  more  visit  to 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  preached  in  St.  Aloy- 
sius'  Church.  Thenceforth  he  made  his  residenoe 
at  Edgebaston. 

A  full  list  of  his  books,  tracts,  and  other  writings 
is  given  in  DNB,  xl.  349-350.  An  edition  of  his 
works  is  in  36  vols.,  London,  1868-81. 

Bibuoorapht:  Ab  sources  use:  His  own  Apologia  pro 
vita  »ua,  ut  sup.;  and  LeUera  and  Correapondtnee  of  /.' 
H.  Newman,  ed.  Anne  Mosley,  2  vols.,  London*  1801. 
Very  useful  is  the  literature  on  Tractarianism,  particu- 
larly R.  W.  Church's  Oxford  Movement,  London,  1891. 
Biographies  have  been  written  by:  R.  H.  Hutton,  Lon- 
don. 1804;  H.  J.  Jennings,  ib..  1882;  W.  Lockhart. 
ib..  1891;  W.  J.  H.  MeyneU,  New  York,  1891;  £.  A. 
Abbott,  The  Anglican  Career  of  Cardinal  Newman,  2  vols., 
London,  1892  (consult  also  his  PhUomvthua,  ib.  1891); 
W.  Sanday,  Engkmtte  Debt  to  Newman,  London,  1892; 
A.  B.  Donaldson,  in  Five  Great  Oxford  Leaders,  New  York, 
1900;  A.  R.  Waller  and  Q.  H.  S.  Barrow,  Boston,  1902; 
A.  Whyte,  New  York,  1902;  W.  Barry,  New  York,  1904; 
E.  Cachod,  Newman.  Eeaai  de  hiograpMe  pauchotogique, 
Paris,  1905;  J.  A.  Hutton,  PUgrime  in  the  Region  of  Faith, 
Cincinnati,  1906;  W.  J.  Williams,  Newman,  Paecat, 
Loiay  and  the  Catholic  Church,  London.  1906;  W.  P.  Ward, 
Ten  Peraonaal  Studiee,  New  York,  1908;  A.  Cecil.  Six 
Oxford  Thinkers,  London,  1909.  Consult  also,  H.  P. 
liddon,  Life  of  E.  B.  Pusey,  3  vols..  London,  1895;  the 
Trial  of  O.  G.  Achilli  vs.  J.  H.  Newman,  London,  1852; 
C.  Sarolea,  Cardinal  Newman  and  His  Influence  on  Re- 
ligious Life  and  Thought,  New  York,  1908. 

NEWMAN,  JOHN  PHILIP:  Methodist  Episco- 
pal bishop;  b.  in  New  York  Sept.  1,  1826;  d.  at 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  July  5,  1899.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Cazenovia  Seminaiy,  1848;  studied  the- 
ology, and  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  1849;  he  filled  appointments  in 
the  Oneida,  Troy,  and  New  York  conferences, 
1848-64,  with  an  interval  of  a  year's  travel  (1860-61) 
in  the  orient;  he  organized  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  in  New  Orleans,  1864;  while  there  he  estab- 
lished three  annual  conferences,  two  colleges,  and 
a  religious  paper;  he  oi^ganized  and  became  pastor 
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of  the  Metropolitan  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Washington,  1869;  he  was  chaplain  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  1869-74;  inspector  of  United  States 
consulates  in  Asia  1874-76;  again  pastor  of  the 
Metropolitan  Church,  Washington,  1876-79;  of  the 
Central  Church,  New  York,  1879-82;  of  the  Madi- 
son Avenue  Church,  New  York,  1882-84;  and  a 
third  time  pastor  of  the  Metropolitan  Church, 
Washington,  1885-88;  and  in  1888  was  elected 
bishop.  He  won  high  repute  as  a  pulpit  orator 
and  lecturer.  He  was  three  times  elected  to  the 
general  conference  of  his  denomination;  and  in  1881 
went  to  England  as  delegate  to  the  Methodist  ecu- 
menical council.  He  wrote:  From  Dan  to  Beer- 
shcba,  or  the  Land  of  Promiae  as  U  now  Appears 
(New  York,  1864);  The  Thrones  and  Palaces  oj 
Babylon  and  Nineveh^  from  the  Persian  QvXf  to  the 
Mediterranean  .  .  .  (1876);  Christianity  Trium- 
phant; its  Defensive  and  Aggressive  Victories  (1883); 
Supremacy  of  Law  (1890);  and  Conversations  with 
Chnst  (1900),  He  was  also  editor  of  the  New  Or- 
leans Christian  Advocate,  1866-69. 

NEWSOM,  GEORGE  ERNEST:  Church  of  Eng- 
land; b.  at  Blundellsands  (5  m.  n.  of  Liverpool), 
Lancashire,  May  24,  1871.  He  was  educated  at 
Merton  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1894),  and  was  or- 
dered deacon  in  1895  and  ordained  priest  in  1896. 
After  being  curate  of  Cannock  from  1895  to  1897, 
he  was  vice-principal  of  King's  College,  London, 
from  1897  to  1903.  Since  1903  he  has  been  pro- 
fpHsor  of  pastoral  theology  in  the  same  institution. 
He  has  also  been  warden  of  King's  College  Hostel 
and  reader  in  the  Temple  Church  since  1902,  and 
examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Lichfield  since 
1905. 

NEWTIAR   CHURCH.    See   New,   John   Faib. 

NEWTON,  BENJAMIN  WILLS:  Plymouth 
Brother;  b.  at  Plymouth  1805;  d.  at  Tunbridge 
Wells  1898.  He  was  educated  at  the  Plymouth 
Grammar  School,  and  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford 
(B.A.,  1828),  where  he  read  privately  with  Francis 
William  Newman  (q.v.),  through  whom  he  became 
acquainted  ^^ith  John  Nelson  Darby  (q.v.),  whom 
he  induced  to  visit  Plymouth.  In  the  "  Assembly  " 
of  the  Plymouth  Brethren  (q.v.),  he  labored  for 
seventeen  years  as  a  teacher,  and  contributed  to 
The  Christian  Witness  many  papers  of  value.  Until 
1845  Newton  held  sway  in  the  Plymouth 
*'  gathering,"  as  it  was  called,  but  early  displayed 
divergence  from  Darby's  teaching  on  ministry, 
justification,  the  "  secret  rapture  of  the  saints,''  etc. 
Their  different  attitude  on  ministry  and  church  gov- 
ernment led  to  a  rupture  between  them  in  1845,  when 
Darby  started  another  "  meeting "  in  Plymouth. 
Newton  continued  in  the  original  company  imtil 
1847.  But  in  the  mean  time  notes  of  a  lecture  by 
Newton  on  Christ's  status  as  an  Israelite,  which  he 
seemed  to  treat  in  such  a  way  as  to  impair  the 
Lord's  personal  sinless  relations  to  God,  coming  into 
Darby's  hands,  were  used  by  his  old  associate  effect- 
ively against  him,  so  that  his  remaining  supporters 
were  gradually  detached  from  him  as  heterodox, 
with  the  exception  of  S.  P.  Tregelles,  who  was  re- 
lated to  him  by  marriage.    Newton  left  Plymouth 


finally  at  the  end  of  1847  for  residence  in  LoDdoD 
and  elsewhere.  Thenceforth  he  ministered  and 
worked  in  isolation,  remaining  a  layman  to  the  end 
of  his  life. 

Of  his  worics,   which  are  numerous  and  wdl 
written,  the  chief  are: 

ThouffhU  on  the  Apooalvpte  (London.  1844,  last  <d.  1904); 
RemaHcM  on  the  Sufferinoa  of  the  Lord  Jenu  (1847,  in  expliiai> 
tion  of  hia  views  criticised  by  Darby);    Ancient  Tndkt  £»• 
rpecting  the  Deity  and  True  Humanity  of  the  Lord  Jenu  (1857, 
new  ed.,  1803);    Aide  to  Prophetic  Enquiry  (1848;  1961); 
ProepeeU  of  the  Ten  Kingdome  t^  the  Roman  Empire  (l»$t, 
new  ed.,  1873);    Prophetic  Sy^em  c^  EttioU  and  Cmwrmv 
Coneidered  (1850);    Doctrinee  of  Popery  Coneidered  (1851: 
new  ed.,   1883);    Occaeional  Papera  on  Scriphtnd  SiAjedt 
(1851.  1856);    ThoughU  on  Leviticue  (1852);   Europe  andAt 
Eaet  (1855;  new  ed.,  1878);  Ftral  and  Second  ChapterttfAi 
EpitOe  to  the  Romana  Coneidered  (1856;  new  ed.,  1807):  Tht 
AnHehriet  Future  (1850;    new  ed.,   1000);     Ooepd  TrA 
(1861);    Remarke  on  Moeaie  Coemogony   (1864);    Judgmttl 
of  the  Court  <4  Arehee  in  Caee  cf  Rowland  WiUiamu  (1866); 
Prophecy  of  the  Lord  Jeeue  ae  Contained  in  MatL  xn>.,  jxt. 
(1870);   Old  Teetament  SainU  not  Excluded  from  the  CkMnk 
in  dory  (1887) ;  Babylon,  He  future  Hietory  and  Doom  (1800). 

E.  E.  Whitfieu). 

Bibuoosapht:    W.   B.  Neatby.  Hietory  of  the  Pl^madk 
Brethren,  London.  1002. 

NEWTON,   JOHN:     Church  of  En^^and;  joint 
author  with  Cowper  of  the  Olney  Hymns;  b.  iia. 
London  July  24,  1725;    d.  there    Dec.  21,  1807. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  shipmaster  in  the  Mediterraneui. 
service,  with  whom  he  sailed  imtil  1742.    In  1743 
he  was  impressed  into  the  English  naval  service,  wa« 
made  midshipman,  deserted,  was  recaptured  and 
reduced  to  the  ranks,  exchanged  to  a  ship  in  Uie 
African  station,  became  servant  to  a  slave-trader, 
and  was  rescued  in  1748,  being  converted  on  the 
way  home  in  a  storm  at  sea.    He  continued  to  fol- 
low the  sea  till  1754,  meanwhile  studying  Latin  and 
the  Bible.    He  was  surveyor  of  tides  at  liveipool, 
1755-60,  where  he  heard  Whitefield  and  Weskj, 
and  studied  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Syriac.    In  1783 
he  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  Lord  Dartmouth  fay 
Thomas  Haweis,  through  whose  influence  be  wai 
made  deacon  and  priest,  1764,  and  given  the  cwtef 
of  Olney.    In  1767  Cowper  settled  there,  and  tlie 
result  of  their  very  close  intimacy  was  the  Otnf 
Hymns  (London,  1779  and  often),  which  gnsAf 
influenced  English  hynmology .     In  1 780  he  aooepwl 
the  offer  of  the  benefice  of  St.  Maiy  Woolnoth  irit^ 
St.  Mary  Woolchurch,  London,  where  he  offieiaud 
till  his  death.     Hardly  less  famous  than  the  Hf^ 
was  his  Authentic  Narrative  of  Some  .  .  .  ParHf*^ 
lars  in  the  Life  of  John  Newton  (London,  1764, 9tk. 
ed.,  1799;  an  account  of  his  early  life).    He  mote 
also.    Sermons    Preached     in  .  .  .  Olney    (178«)J 
Omicron:    Twenty-^ix  Letters  on  Religious  Sviijl^ 
(1774;    subsequent  editions,  in  which  the  nunbtf 
of  the  letters  became  forty-one);  Cardiphoma;  iTi 
the  Utterance  of  the  Heart  in  the  Course  rf  aid 
Correspondence  (2  vols.,  1781);    Letters  to  a  If i^ 
(2  vols.,  1793),  and  other  woiks.    A  coUected  editioi 
of  his  works  was  issued  by  his  executon  (6  volii, 
London,  1808;  new  ed.,  12  vols.,  1821).    He  waia 
strong  support  of  the  Evangelicals  in  tJbe  Chuith  d 
England,  and  was  a  friend  of  the  dissenting  defff 
as  well  as  of  the  ministry  of  his  own  church.   Cm 
of  the  questions  much  debated  is  whether  the  infit- 
ence  of  the  sternly  Calvinistic  Newton  on  Cowps 
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u-oa  good.  It  is  possible  that  this  Ciilviiiiatic 
trend  gave  Cowper'a  worka  a  gloomy  cast;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  have  been  the  tonic  which  he 
required. 
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HEWTOR,  RICHARD:  Protestant  Episcopalian; 
b.  ID  Liverpool.  England,  July  25,  1813;  d.  in 
Philadelphia  May  25,  1887.  He  accompanied  liia 
parenta  to  America  in  1823,  and  received  hia  early 
training  in  Philadelphia  and  in  Wilmington,  Del.; 
he  graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
PhUadelphia,  1836,  and  from  the  General  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  New  York,  1839;  was  onlained,  and 
become  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
West  Chester,  Pa.,  1839;  was  rector  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Philadelphia,  1840-62;  of  the  Church  of  the 
Epiphany.  Philadelphia,  1862-81;  and  from  1882  of 
the  Church  of  the  Covenant  in  the  same  city.  He 
was  remarkably  successful  in  hia  sermons  for  chil- 
dren and  young  people,  which  have  been  most 
widely  translated. 

He  *u  the  author  ot:  Tht  Wandiyr  Catr  (S  vols.,  Biblr 
Woodrr,;  NaJurtM  Wandcri;  Lmfm  from  ««  Trtt  of  Lift: 
RilU  from  Ae  Foantain  of  Life:  Jncith  TabcnarJe;  and 
OianU  and  Wondrrful  Thirtg:  New  York.  1850-74);  Thi 
JtinH  Cote  CS  voia..  Bat  Thiimi:  Kini^M  High-wan;  Safe 
Compait;  BibU  Blettineu  aratt  POol;  Biblt  Jeictta;  18&B- 
IMS);  lUtiMraud  Rawbla  in  Biblt  Lawli  (Philadelphia, 
1S75):  Kaui  from  llu  San  of  RiohUoamra  (New  York, 
1S7Q):  Life  af  Jem  CArut  for  the  Yovnt  (in  40  parts. 
Philadelphia.  tSTT);  The  King  in  Au  B«iulgf  (Now  York, 
IS7S):  Ptbbla  from  At  Brook:  Strmm*  to  CHiUm  (IH7H); 
Piartt  from  Ikt  Ead:  Sloriem  and  InridmU  from  Bible  Hit- 
lorji  (PhiladElphii.  18S1):  l7o»nan<  .Vomea  and  Priciti^et 
[New  York.  lSS-2):  BHAt  Pnmim:  Sermoru  Id  Children 
(1884);  BMt  Portrait  OaUcry  (Philadelphia.  1885);  Hrraet 
of  the  Reformatim  (1BS5):  BMe  Wamimi:  Sermmi  la 
ChiMrm  (New  York.  ISHfl):  BibU  Anijnalu  and  the  Ler- 
■nu  Ta'.alil  ba  thtm  (ISSS);  Realh  in  Iht  WHdimm:  Srr- 
wwiu  fo  Of  PeopU:  to  v*idi  w  added  the  Story  of  Ail  Life 
and  Minidrv  by  W.  W.  N.  (ISSS):  Heroa  of  Ae  Early 
ChurrA  (Pbilndclpbia,  1888);  Fij>e  MinvU  Talkafor  Young 
People:  or.  Ae  Wau  la  Sucriei  (1)191). 

nEWTOn,  RICHARD  HEBER:  Protestant  Epis- 
copalian, son  of  the  preceding;  b.  at  Philadelphia 
Oct.  31,  1840.  He  entered  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1857  but  left  at  the  close  of  his  sopho- 
more year;  then  entered  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Divinity  School,  Philadelphia,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1863.  He  waa  ordered  deacon  in  1862 
and  was  assistant  at  St.  Paul's,  Philadelphia  (18f>2- 
1S63)  and  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany,  Philadel- 
phia (1863-64),  and  in  chai^  ot  Trinity  Church, 
Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y.  (1864-66),  until  hia  ordina- 
tion to  the  priesthood  in  1866.  He  was  then  rector 
of  St.  Paul's,  Philadelphia  (1866-69),  and  ot  All 
Souls',  New  York  City  (1869-1902).  He  belongs 
to  the  Broad-church  party.  Hia  larger  works  ore: 
The  ChUdren-s  Church  (New  York,  1870);  The 
MoraU  o/  Taite  (1873);  StuAU»  of  Jesu3  (1880); 
Wofmanhocd  (1880);  fiiffW  and  Wrong  U*ea  o/  the 
BMe  (1883);  The  Book  of  the  Beginmngt  (1884); 


FhUUtinism  (1885);  Social  Studka  (1886);  Church 
and  Creed  (1891);  ChrUtian  Science  (1898);  and 
Parsifal  (11)04). 

MEWTON,  WILLIAM  WILBERFORCE:  Prot- 
estant Episcopalian,  brother  of  the  preceding;  b. 
at  Philadelphia,  Nov.  4,  1843.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (B.A.,  1865) 
and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Divinity  School,  Phil- 
adelphia (1868).  He  was  assistant  at  the  Church 
of  the  Epiphany,  Philadelphia  (1868-70),  rector  of 
St.  Paul's,  Brookline,  Mass.  (1870-75),  Trinity, 
Newark,  N.  J.  (1875-77),  Bt.  Paul's,  Boston,  Mass. 
{1877-81),  and  St.  Stephen's,  Pittslield,  Mass. 
(1881-1900),  chaplain  ot  the  English  Church  at 
Dinan,  Brittany  (1903-04),  and  rector  of  the  Church 
of  the  Ascension,  Wakefield,  R.  I.  (1905-06).  He 
was  editor  of  The  Ameriatn  Churdi  Sunday  School 
Magazine  (1885-1906).  In  theology  be  is  a  Broad 
Churchman.  Among  his  publications  special  men- 
tion may  be  made  ot  his  Gale  of  the  Temple:  or. 
Prayers  for  Children  {New  y oik.  1875);  six  volumes 
of  sermons  for  children  (1877-90);  Essays  of  To-day 
(Boston,  1879);  The  Voice  of  St.  John  (poems; 
New  York,  1880);  Fiieit  and  Man:  or,  Abelard  and 
Ileloisa  (novel;  Boston,  1883);  Sumtner  Semuma 
froma  Berkshire  Pulpit  (Pittafield,  Mass.,  1885);  The 
Life  of  Dr.  MuhUnberg  (New  York,  1890):  A  Run 
through  Russia  (Hartford,  1804);  and  Philip  Mae 
Gregor  (novel;   1895). 

NIBHAZ:  The  name  of  one  of  the  two  deities 
or  idols  mentioned  in  II  Kings  xvii.  31  as  set  up  by 
the  Avvitea  (A.  V.  Avitcs},  one  of  the  foreign  peo- 
ples settled  by  Sorgon  in  the  territory  of  the  northern 
kingdom  after  the  deportation  of  the  Israelites. 
The  reading  is  questionable,  both  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Greek  giving  variants.  Some  Hebrew  manu- 
scripts read  Nibhan  (cf.  the  some  reading  in  San~ 
hedrin  (13b),  while  those  which  have  the  ordinary 
reading  point  the  word  differently.  Greek  texts  indi- 
cate a  goddess,  and  have  the  forms  Eblazer,  EHai- 
ezer,  Abaazer.  Nodeity  corresponding  toany  of  these 
forma  is  known  even  in  the  cuneiform  records,  the 
nearest  suggestion  that  comes  is  from  the  Mandeon, 
in  which  there  is  mention  of  a  demon  Nebaz.  The 
passage  in  Sarthedrin  (ut  sup.)  connects  the  word 
with  nbh,  ■'  to  bark,"  and  supposes  the  idol  to  have 
had  the  form  ot  a  dog.  But  nothing  is  known  of  a 
dog-shaped  idol  in  the  region  except  tlie  dog-heuded 
Anubis  of  Egypt,  and  that  seems  out  of  the  question 
here.  The  reading  NiJihan  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  a  mistake  in  reading  the  last  letter  of  the  origi- 
nal t£xt.  Nor  is  any  light  shed  on  the  subject  by 
considering  the  people  who  set  up  the  idol.  Pos- 
sibly the  implied  'Awah  of  II  Kings  xvii.  31  is  the 
Bameasthe'/Di'oAof  IIKing3xviii.34,xix.l3:  Isa. 
xxxvii.  13.  But  even  then  nothing  is  known  ot 
such  a  place  as  a  Syrian  or  Babylonian  region  or 
city,  and  consequently  there  is  no  knowledge  of 
it«  deities,  Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 

Bisuooiopiit:  J.  Selden.  Ocdii  S)iru,  London.  IS17.  Ens. 
trana].,  The  FabuliHu  Oode  Denounced  in  thf.  Bible.  Phila- 
delphia.  18R1:  C.  Iken,  Diteertaiio  dr  Nibehai  iJrfo 
Amturum,  Btetnen.  1720;  F.  UQnter.  Dii  Religion  drr 
Babylonier,  pp.  lO^lIO,  Copenhagen.  1827:  P.  Srboli. 
tHHunditml  und  Zaabertnetrn  bei  dm  allm  Hebrllcm.  pp. 
3gSsqq.,ReBeniLburK,  1S7T;  flchrsder.  K/r.p.  484;  BB, 
iii.  3405-3406;  and  tbe  conmenlariea  on  the  pawage. 
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NICJEA   (NICE),   COUNCILS  OF. 

I.  The  First  Council.  325  a.d. 

Character,  Membenihip,  and  ProblemB  (f  1). 
The  Procedure  (S  2). 
The  Symbol  (f  3). 
Other  Problemn  (f  4). 
II.  The  Socond  Council,  787  a.d. 

I.  The  First  Council,  325  A.D.:  The  first  Coun- 
cil of  Nice  is  conspicuous  as  the  starting  point  for 
(he  frreat-  doctrinal  controversies  of  the  Church  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  Here  a  union  be- 
tween the  (K^clesiasticid  potency  of  the  councils  and 
the  State  was  effected,  vesting  the  deliberations  of 
this  body  with  imperial  power.  Earlier  synods  had 
been  contented  with  protection  against 
I.  Charac-  heretical  doctrines;  but  the  Council 
ter,  Mem-  of  Nice  is  characterized  by  the  further 
ber^ip,  and  step  from  a  defensive  position  to  posi- 
Problems,  tive  decisions  and  minutely  elaborated 
articles  of  faith.  In  the  Arian  con- 
troversy lay  a  great  obstacle  to  the  realization  of 
Constantine's  idea  of  a  universal  empire  which  was 
to  be  attained  by  aid  of  uniformity  of  divine  worship. 
Accordingly  for  the  summer  of  325  the  bishops  of 
all  provinces  were  summoned  to  the  first  ecumenical 
council  at  Nice  in  Bithynia,  a  place  easily  accessible 
to  the  majority  of  the  bishops,  especially  those  of 
Asia,  Syria,  Palestine,  tfe^pt,  Greece,  and  Thrace. 
The  number  of  members  can  not  be  accurately 
stated;  Athanasius  counted  318,  Eusebius  only  250. 
As  a  mat  tcr  of  course,  the  oriental  bishops  formed  the 
preponderating  number;  the  first  rank  being  held 
l)y  the  three  archbishops  Alexander  of  Alexandria, 
Eustathius  of  Antioch,  and  Macarius  of  Jerusalem, 
and  by  Eusebius  of  Nicomcdia  and  Eusebius  of  Csraa- 
rea.  A  special  prominence  attached  to  this  council 
also  because  the  persecutions  had  just  ended,  and 
it  was  to  be  assumed  that  nearly  all  of  the  assembled 
fathers  had  stood  forth  as  witnesses  of  the  faith. 
The  Occident  sent  not  more  than  five  representa- 
tives in  equal  distribution  from  the  provinces, 
Marcus  of  Calabria  from  Italy,  Cecilian  of  Carthage 
from  Africa,  Hosius  of  Cordova  from  Spain,  Nicasius 
of  Dijon  from  Gaul,  and  Domnus  of  Stridon  from 
the  province  of  the  Danube.  These  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries  of  course  did  not  travel  alone,  but  each 
one  with  his  suite,  so  that  Eusebius  speaks  of  an 
almost  innumerable  host  of  accompanying  priests, 
dfNicons,  and  acolytes.  Among  the  assistants  it 
was  Atlianasius,  a  young  deacon  and  companion  of 
Bishop  Alexander  of  Alexandria,  who  distinguished 
liimself  as  the  "  most  vigorous  fighter  against  the 
Arians/'  and  similarly  Alexander  of  Constantinople, 
a  presbyter,  as  representative  of  his  aged  bishop. 
The  points  to  be  discussed  at  the  synod  were:  (1) 
The  Arian  question,  (2)  the  celebration  of  Easter, 
(3)  the  Meletian  schism,  (4)  the  baptism  of  heretics, 
and  (5)  the  status  of  the  lapsed  in  the  persecution 
under  Licinius. 

The  council  was  formally  opened  May  20,  in  the 
central  structure  of  the  imperial  palace,  busying 
itself  chiefly  with  preparatory  discussions  on  the 
Arian  question,  in  which  Anus,  with  some  adherents, 
especially  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  Theognis  of  Nice, 
and  Maris  of  Chalcedon,  seems  to  have  been  the 
leading   spirit;    regular  sessions,   however,   began 


only  on  the  arrival  of  the  emperor.    After  pre- 
scribing the  course  of  the  negotiations  he  entrusted 
the  mode  of  procedure  to  a  committee 

2.  The      appointed  by  himself,  consisting  in  all 
Procedure,  probability  of    the    most   prominent 

participant^  of  that  body.    It  is  un- 
doubtedly chiefly  owing  to  thi^  step  on  the  part  of 
Constantine-  that  the  council,  after  being  in  session 
for  an  entire  month,  promulgated  on  June  19  the 
Nicene  Creed   (see  Constantinopolitan  Creed). 
At  first  the  Arians  and  the  orthodox  showed  an  un- 
compromising front  toward  each  other.    The  Aiians 
entrusted   the  representation  of  their  interests  to 
Eusebius  of  Qesarea  (q.v.),  whose  scholarship  and 
flowery  speech  made  a  great  impression  upon  the 
emperor.    His  reading  of  the  confession  of  the  Arians 
called  forth  a  storm  of  resentment  among  the  oppo- 
nents; two  minorities  vividly  interested  in  contraiy 
opinions  opposed  each  other,  but  between  them 
yawned  indifference.    In  their  behalf,  as  well  as  for 
his  own  sake,  Eusebius,  after  he  had  ceased  to  rep- 
resent the  Arians,  appeared  as  a  mediator;  and  in 
asserting  that  the  chief  aim  to  be  pursued  should  be 
the  establishment  of  the  peace  of  the  Church,  he 
at  the  same  time  agreed  with  his  exalted  protector. 
He  presented  a  new  formula,  the  baptismal  symbol 
of  his  own  congregation  at  Cffisarea,  by  means  of 
which  the  differing  opinions  might  be  reconciled 
The  emperor,  who  pursued  the  purely  political  iiir 
tentions  of  a  successful  pacification,  could  desire 
no  more  welcome  proposition  and  immediately  con- 
firmed it  by  making  it  his  own.    In  this  way  be 
did  not  overpower  the  majority,  but  most  proUbly 
met  its  wishes;  for  if  the  orthodox  had  really  beeia 
able  to  coimt  on  a  preponderating  majority,  even 
the  predilection  of  the  emperor  would  not  hx^re 
hindered  them  from  setting  up  their  own  confeasioii 
in  the  manner  of  that  proposed  by  Bishop  Alexander 
in  his  first  circular  letter.    But  far  from  dsAMig 
such  an  attempt,  the  majority  (without  resistaoDe) 
complied,  asserting  their  rights  only  in  the  fonn  al 
amending  clauses.    While  such  modes  of  procedure 
are  more  characteristic  of  minorities  than  of  m^or- 
ities,  their  use  by  the  latter  does  not  necesaaril/ 
debar  victory,  as  indeed   in  this  case  it  did  not. 
All   propositions  of  the  orthodox   during  the  Te- 
mainder  of  the  controversy  having  been  aoceptel 
it  is  furthermore  evident,  first:  that  the  Aiianiof 
conviction  were  in  the  minority;  second:  that  the 
majority  (or  deciding  body)  did  not  posaeae,  mi 
hence  did  not  assert,  conWctions  of  a  dogmatic  na- 
ture.   These  are,  considered  in  a  general  way,  the 
presuppositions  of  the  world-important  dedsioiisal 
the  Council  of  Nice. 

Ebcamining  the  symbol  in  detail,  it  appean  that 

it  contained  indeed  decisions  on  the  Son  of  God 

which  might  satisfy  all  members  of  the  couneiL 

Even  Arius  found  no  reason  to  oppose  it  from  hk 

standpoint.    But  for  the  partisans  of 

3.  The      Bishop  Alexander  the  definitioDs  mie 
SymboL     too  vague;   they  rendered  them  mora 

concise,  and  if  the  Nioene  Creed  be 
compared  with  its  model,  that  of  Cffisarea^  it  seema 
to  have  originated  in  some  omissions  from  the  seeond 
article  which  was  the  only  one  in  question.  To 
these  omissions  corresponded  three  no  less  impQ^ 
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tant  additions:  (1)  to  designate  the  Son  **  that  is,  of 
the  essence  of  the  Father"  was  added;  (2)  another 
addition  reads  "  begotten,  not  made  ";  (3)  the  most 
important  addition  reads  "  of  one  substance  with 
the  Father."  Of  the  tiiird  article  only  the  words 
"  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost "  were  left  and  then  fol- 
lowed immediately  the  anathemas.  Thus  the  neu- 
tral baptismal  confession  of  the  congregation  of 
Csesarea,  laid  before  the  coimcil  by  Eusebius,  became 
the  uncompromising  anti-Arian  sjrmbol  of  Nice, 
the  text  of  which  is  preserved  in  a  letter  of  Eusebius 
to  his  congregation,  in  Athanasius,  and  elsewhere. 
The  symbol  was  finally  accepted,  although  the  anti- 
Arians  or  Homoousians  were  in  the  minority.  The 
emperor  was  intent  upon  a  decisive  settlement  of 
the  question;  at  first  he  probably  had  no  predilec- 
tion for  either  of  the  conceptions  of  the  two  con- 
tending parties,  but  perceiving  that  the  original 
propositions  of  Eusebius,  which  supposedly  fur- 
thered peace,  effected  the  very  opposite,  he  may 
involuntarily  have  considered  whether  he  could  not 
reach  his  aim  more  quickly  by  seeking  an  agreement 
with  the  anti- Arians.  Undoubtedly  there  were  not 
wanting  attempts  at  personal  mediation,  in  the  first 
place  on  the  part  of  Bishop  Hosius  of  Cordova  (q.v.), 
one  of  the  most  decided  Homoousians,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  coimcil  the  confidant  of  the  emperor  in 
all  affairs  of  the  Church.  He  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  lists  of  participants,  and  Athanasius  ascribes 
to  him  the  actual  success  of  the  sjrmbol.  But 
when  it  is  considered  that  great  men  like  Eustathius 
of  Antioch,  Alexander  of  Alexandria,  Athanasius, 
and  Marcellus  of  Ancyra  belonged  to  the  anti-Arian 
party,  it  does  not  seem  strange  that  the  Homoou- 
sians, in  spite  of  being  in  the  minority,  gained  the 
final  victory.  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  in  spite  of  his 
sympathies  for  Anus,  accepted  the  decisions  of  the 
council,  subscribing  even  the  condemnatory  clauses 
against  Anus.  The  nimiber  of  persons  of  promi- 
nence among  the  opponents  was  not  so  considerable; 
for  after  the  debates,  extending  over  four  weeks, 
there  were  only  two  adherents  of  Anus  who  remained 
steadfast,  Theonas  of  Marmarica  in  Libya,  and  Se- 
cundus  of  Ptolemais;  of  the  three  others  upon  whom 
Anus  might  have  coimted,  Maris  of  Chalcedon 
finally  subscribed  the  whole  symbol,  Eusebius  of 
Nicomedia  and  Theognis  of  Nice  at  least  its  positive 
part,  without  the  condemnatory  clauses  against 
Anus.  The  emperor  now  actually  fulfilled  his  threat, 
according  to  which  everybody  who  refused  to  sign 
had  to  face  exile.  Arius,  Theonas,  Secimdus,  Euse- 
bius of  Nicomedia,  and  Theognis  were  excommuni- 
cated. The  works  of  Arius  were  confiscated  in 
order  to  be  burnt.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  even 
force  could  not  silence  the  disputes,  and  that  under 
the  pressure  of  such  procedure  the  controversy 
on  the  equality  of  Christ  with  God  assumed  un- 
thought-of  dimensions;  for  the  Council  of  Nice  had 
done  away  with  the  indifference  of  the  masses  to 
theological  distinctions. 

After  the  settlement,  on  Jime  19,  of  the  most  im- 
portant subject  of  discussion,  the  question  of  Easter 
was  brought  up.  According  to  Duchesne  {Revue  des 
qtiestUms  fdstoriqueSf  xxviii.  37),  who  foimds  his  con- 
clusions (1),  on  the  conciliar  letter  to  the  Alexan- 
drians preserved  in  Theodoret,  HiH.  ecd,,  I.,  ix.  12; 


Socrates,  Hist,  ecd.,  I.,  ix.  12;  (2),  on  the  circular 
letter  of  Constantine  to  the  bishops  after  the  council, 
Eusebius,  Vita  Constantine ,  III.,  xviii.  19;  Theodo- 
ret,  Hist.  eccL,  I.,  x.  3  sqq.;  (3),  on  Athanasius,  De 
SynodOf  v.;    Epist.   ad  AfroSf  ii.;    the 

4.  Other    oriental  churches  of  Syria,  Cilicia,  and 

Ftoblems.  Mesopotamia  adhered  to  the  Jewish 
reckoning  of  the  fourteenth  of  Nisan, 
instead  of  basing  the  calculation  for  Easter  on  the 
equinoctial  occurrence  after  the  model  of  Alexandria 
and  Rome.  The  coimcil  assumed  the  task  of  regu- 
lating these  differences  in  conformity  with  the  usages 
of  the  other  churches,  because  the  dependence  of 
some  congregations  on  a  Jewish  peculiarity  was 
offensive.  The  Council  of  Nice,  however,  did  not 
declare  the  Alexandrine  cycle  of  Easter  as  alone 
canonical,  but  gave  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  the 
privilege  of  announcing  annually  the  date  of  Easter 
to  the  Roman  curia.  Although  the  synod  undertook 
the  regulation  of  the  dating  of  Easter,  it  contented 
itself  with  communicating  its  decision  to  the  differ- 
ent dioceses,  instead  of  establishing  a  canon;  thus 
inviting  opposition  even  on  this  point  in  due  season. 
Then  began  the  proceedings  against  the  Meletian 
schism,  which,  on  account  of  the  great  popularity  of 
the  movement,  took  an  extremely  mild  development 
and  cost  its  foimder  only  suspension  from  office,  but 
no  degradation.  Finally  there  fallowed  the  pre- 
scription of  twenty  canons  or  rules  of  discipline: 
(1)  prohibition  of  self-castration;  (2)  establishment 
of  a  minimum  term  for  catechizing;  (3)  prohibition 
of  the  presence  in  the  house  of  a  cleric  of  females  who 
might  bring  him  under  suspicion;  (4)  consecration 
of  a  bishop  in  the  presence  of  at  least  three  provincial 
bishops  and  confirmation  by  the  mettopolitan; 
(5)  provision  for  two  provincial  eynods  to  be  held 
annually;  (6)  exceptional  position  granted  to  Alex- 
andria and  Rome  as  episcopal  sees;  (7)  recognition 
of  the  honorary  rights  of  the  see  of  Jerusalem;  (8) 
provision  for  agreement  with  the  Novatians; 
(9-14)  provision  for  mild  procedure  against  the 
lapsed  during  the  persecution  under  Licinius;  (15- 
16)  prohibition  of  the  removal  of  priests;  (17)  pro- 
hibition of  usury  among  the  cleigy;  (18)  prece- 
dence of  bishops  and  presbyters  over  deacons  in 
taking  the  Eucharist;  (19)  declaration  of  the  in- 
validity of  baptism  by  heretics;  (20)  attitude  at 
prayer  on  Pentecost. 

On  July  25,  325,  the  fathers  of  the  council  cele- 
brated the  emperor's  twentieth  anniversary  and  then 
dispersed.  In  his  valedictory  address  the  emperor 
again  informed  his  hearers  how  averse  he  was  to  all 
dogmatic  controversy,  and  in  a  circular  letter  he 
announced  the  accomplished  unity  of  practise  by 
the  whole  Church  in  the  matter  of  the  celebration 
of  Easter.  But  the  illusion  of  victory  did  not  last, 
the  emperor  experiencing  stroke  after  stroke  of 
disappointment  and  misfortune.  The  continuation 
of  the  sjmod  in  327  questioned  every  result  achieved  ' 
in  325.  Arius  as  well  as  the  friends  punished  with 
him  and  the  Meletians  regained  nearly  all  rights 
which  they  had  lost. 

(Carl  Albrecht  Bernoulli.) 

n.  The  Second  Council,  787  A.D.:  Although 
image-worship  had  been  finsdly  abolished  by  the 
energetic  measures  of  Constantine  V.^  whose  icono- 
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clastic  tendencies  were  ahared  by  his  aoo,  Leo  IV., 
aSlei  the  latlfr's  early  death,  bis  nidow  Irene,  as 
regent  for  her  son,  began  its  restoration,  moved 
thereto  by  personal  inclitiation  and  political  con- 
siderations (sec  Imaues  ajjd  Image  Worship,  II.). 
When  in  784  the  Imperial  secretary  Tarusius  was 
appoiitl«d  Buccensor  to  the  patriarch  Paul,  he  ac- 
cepted on  condition  thai  the  ijitcrcommunion  with 
the  other  churches  should  be  reestablished,  that  is, 
that  the  images  should  be  restored.  However,  as 
s  council  claiming  to  be  ecumenical  had  aboliuhed 
image- worship,  another  ecumenical  council  was 
necessary  for  its  restoration.  Pope  Hadrian  was 
invited  to  participate  and  gladly  accepted.  The 
invitation  intended  for  the  oriental  patriarchs  could 
not  even  be  delivered  to  them.  The  Roman  legates 
-were  an  archbishop  and  an  abbot,  each  named 
Pel*r. 

In  786  the  council  mot  in  the  Church  ot  the 
Apostles  in  Constantinople,  but  soldiers  in  collusion 
ivith  the  opposition  entered  the  church  und  broke 
up  the  aBHembly.  The  government  now  resorted 
to  a.  stratagem.  Under  the  pretext  of  a  campaign, 
the  iconoclastic  bodyguard  was  sent  away  from 
the  capita],  disarmed,  and  disbanded.  The  council 
was  again  Bummoned  to  meet,  this  time  in  Nice, 
since  Constantinople  was  still  distrusted,  assembling 
Sept.  24,  787.  It  niunbercd  about  350  members; 
308  bishops  or  their  representatives  signed.  Toro- 
Bius  presided,  and  seven  sittings  were  held  in  Nice. 
Proof  of  the  lawfulness  ot  image-worship  was  drawn 
fromEx.xxv.  17sqq.;  Num.  vii.  89;  Heb.ix.  1  sqq.; 
Ezek,  xli.,  and  Gen.  xxxi.  34,  but  especially  from 
B  series  of  passages  of  the  Church  Fathers;  the 
outhority  of  the  latter  was  decisive.  It  was  deter- 
mined that  "  As  the  sacred  aad  life-giving  cross  is 
everywhere  set  up  as  a  symbol,  so  also  should 
the  images  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Virgin  Maty, 
the  holy  angels,  as  well  as  thottc  of  the  saints 
and  other  pious  and  holy  men  be  embodied  in 
the  manufacture  of  sacred  vessels,  tapestries, 
vestments,  etc.,  and  exhibited  on  the  walls  of 
churches,  in  the  homes,  and  in  all  conspicuous 
places,  by  the  roadside  and  everywhere,"  to  be 
revered  by  all  who  ml^ht  sec  tliem.  For  the 
more  tbey  are  contemplated,  the  more  they  move 
to  fervent  memory  of  their  prototypes.  There- 
fore, it  is  proper  lo  accord  to  them  a  fervent  and 
reverent  adoration,  not,  however,  the  veritable 
worship  which,  according  to  our  faith,  belongs 
to  the  Divine  Being  alone — for  the  honor  accorded 
to  the  image  passes  over  to  its  prototype,  and 
whoever  adores  the  image  adores  in  it  the  reality 
uf  what  is  there  represented. 

The  clear  distinction  between  the  adoration  of- 
fered to  God  and  that  accorded  to  the  images  may 
well  be  looked  upon  as  a  result  of  the  iconoclastic 
reform.  The  twenty-two  canons  drawn  up  in  Con- 
stantinople also  served  ecclesiastical  reform.  Care- 
ful m.iintenance  of  the  ordin.inces  of  the  earlier 
councils,  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  on  the  part 
of  the  clergy,  and  care  for  Christian  conduct  are 
required,  and  the  desire  for  a  renewal  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal life  is  awnkened.  Tlie  papal  legates  voiced 
their  approval  of  the  restoration  of  image-worehip 
in  no  uncertain  terms,  and  the  patriarch  sent  a  full 


of  the  proceedings  of  the  council  to  Ha- 
drian, who  caused  the  same  to  be  translated,  which 
translation  Auastasius  later  replaced  with  a  better 
one.  For  a  treatment  of  the  opposition  view,  see 
Caroline  Books.  (N.  Bonwbtsch.) 

BiBUuaiursT:  I.  Tbc  ooUoction  of  KHiroea  which  luiiDr- 
s«l«  aJl  oChen  in  Palmm  Mctamrum  mmina  .  .  .  lori- 
ala  Optra,  ed.  H.  GelMi.  H.  Hilsaifdd.  O.  CuDU.  od- 
itela  ai  Ubuta  eBoarapkiia,  Lapoic.  ISW.  The  cuioiu 
are  in  the  ooUecIiaiu  of  Muui  tad  I«bbe.  nod  in  tlsfclft 
ConciliageKAicliU,  i.  376-131,  Ens.  tmul.  i.  MS-^VI. 
■ud  Fr.  tnosl.,  vol.  i..  aoU>  the  DistemJ  od  the  Coptic 
tncnieiiU  ia  thii  truul..  i.  112a-113S,  on  nhmu  ediiioni 
of  Iho  eanoiu,  pp.  1I3S-1176.  aad  on  uiiod  6,  pp.  lltlZ- 
1202;  ui  En*.  IraoBl.  with  voluminoui  dBciueioa  ■  in 
J.  Chryatal,  AiMaritaHiit  ChtitUaitUy.  voL  i.,  Jeney  City, 
ISSl.  CoonilC:  J.  Kays,  Somt  AccourU  of  At  Cotauii  uf 
Nicma,  London,  1S53:  B.  H.  Ooirper.  Aitaltria  Nicatia, 
London.  1857;  E.  Revilloul.  Le  CtmcOt  dt  Sidt  Saprii 
la  U^rla  capla.  2  vols..  Puia.  1880-99-.  W.  Brisht.  tfola 
en  tin:  Cononj  □/  U«  Firri  Four  Oaural  CouncOi.  London. 
1832;  C.  A.  Bernoulli.  Z>ai  KomU  von  Nicdo,  Froburg. 
IB96:  J.  J.  Liu,  Tit  Nicent  Cnrd.  London.  1H97.  new 
ed.,  telD;  O.  Bnun.  Di  tanda  Sitana  tvnodn.  Monster. 
1S9S:  Sctaaff.  ChriMan  CAuicV  HL  622-632,  and  in  (eo- 
eral  wodm  on  the  church  htfltory  or  tJie  period:  HAnuck. 
Doffma.  Tob.  ii.-iv.  paasiui.  and  in  gcnenJ  works  on  the 
hiatorv  of  doctriae;  oonsult  al»  the  literature  on  the  Con- 
KTirmnarrtuTitH  Cbeed. 

1L  Hefde.  ConrUi^noeaeAiehte,  iii.  441  sqq..  £nf.  tranal-, 
V.  342-100;  C.  W.  F.  Walvh,  Bittont  dtr  KtUenim.  i. 
419  sqq.,  11  vols.,  I^pgic.  1762-85;  Sdwff.  CAhrA  Hit- 
lory,  iv.  459-t63;  lliflmture  under  Caboune  Book*; 
luAQH  Ahd  luiOB  Worship,  II. 


niCARAGUA.    See  Central  America. 

HICCOLLS,  SAMUEL  JACK:  Presbyterian;  b. 
at  Greenfield  Farm,  Westjiioreland  Co.,  Pa.,  Aug.  3, 
I83S.  He  was  graduated  from  JelTerson  College 
(now  Washington  and  Jefferson),  Cannonsburg,  Pa. 
(A.B.,  1857),  and  Wcslem  Theological  Seminary, 
Alleghany,  Pa.  (I860).  He  was  then  pastor  of 
Failing  Springs  Presbyterian  Church  at  Chambeis- 
burg.  Pa.  (1S60-64),  and  since  1864  has  been  pastor 
(if  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
He  was  also  chaplain  of  the  126tb  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers  in  1863,  and  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  revision  of  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession of  Faith  in  1890  and  1900.  He  is  likewise 
presidetit  of  the  board  of  directors  of  McCormiek 
Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  and  has  written 
The  EaOfm  Queaitm  in  Prophecy  (St.  Louis,  1878). 
He  is  evangelical  in  belief  and  holds  the  Reformed 
theology. 


See    CoN8TANnNOPoiJTA.N 


niCEPHORUS:  Celebrated  Bysantine  writ«r  and 
patriarch  of  Constantinople;  b.  in  Constantinople 
c.  758;  d.  at  the  monastery  Tou  Agathou  June  2, 
821).  Of  a  strictly  orthodox  family,  which  had  suf- 
fered from  the  earlier  ieonoclasm,  he  nevertheless 
entered  tlie  service  of  the  State,  became  eabin<'t 
secretary,  and  under  Irene  took  part  in  the  synoii 
of  787  as  imperial  commissioner.  He  then  withdrew 
to  a  cloister  that  he  had  founded  on  the  ProponlLo, 
until  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  largest  home 
for  the  destitute  in  Constantinople.     After  the  death 
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c[  TarasiuE,  although  atill  a.  laym&n,  he  was  chosen 
patriorcb  by  the  wish  of  the  emperor  (Ea«ter, 
April  12,  806).  The  iincanonical  choice  met  with 
oppositioD  from  the  strictly  clerical  party  of  the 
Studitea,  and  this  opposition  was  iuCensificd  to  an 
open  break  when  NJcephorua,  in  other  respects  a 
very  rigid  moralist,  showed  himself  compliant  to 
the  will  of  the  emperor  by  reinstating  the  excom- 
municated priest  Josepb.  After  the  emperor's  death 
(811),  Niceptaorus  cooperated  in  the  removal  of 
Slaiirakios  and  in  the  elevation  of  the  incupable 
Hicbael  Rhangabe.  With  Emperor  Leo  the  Anne- 
nian,  who  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  army  In 
813,  Nicephorus  was  at  first  on  good  terms.  When, 
however,  this  emperor  revived  with  ever-increasing 
liarahness  the  policy  of  the  iconoclastic  IsaurianB, 
a  conflict  broke  out,  which  led  at  the  same  time  to 
a  reconciliation  of  Nicephorus  with  the  Studitea. 
After  vain  theological  disputes,  in  December,  814, 
there  followed  personal  insults.  Nicephorus  at 
first  replied  to  his  removal  from  his  office  by  ex- 
communication, but  was  at  last  obliged  to  yield  to 
force,  and  was  taken  to  one  of  the  cloisters  he  had 
founded,  Ton  Agathou,  and  later  to  that  called  Tou 
hagiou  Tbeodorou.  From  there  he  carried  on  a 
literary  polemic  for  the  cause  of  the  image-wor- 
shippers against  the  synod  of  S15;  on  the  occasion 
of  the  change  of  sovereigns,  in  820,  he  at  least 
obtained  the  promise  of  toleration.  He  died 
revered  as  a  confessor.  His  remains  were  solemnly 
brought  buck  to  Constantinople  on  Mar.  13,  847, 
nod  interred  in  the  Church  of  the  Apostles,  where 
they  were  annually  the  object  of  imperial 
devotion. 

Compared  with  Theodore  of  Studium,  Nicephorus 
appears  as  a  friend  of  conciliation,  learned  in  patria- 
ticB,  more  inclined  to  take  the  defensive  than  the 
offensive,  and  possessed  of  a  comparatively  chaste, 
simple  style.  He  was  mild  in  his  ecclesiastical  and 
monastical  rules  and  non-partizan  in  bis  historical 
treatment  of  the  period  from  610  to  769  {HUtoria 
dyntomot,  breinarium).  Hia  tables  of  universal 
blstory  (Chronagraphikon  ityntomon),  in  passages 
extended  and  continued,  were  in  great  favor  with 
the  ByBadtines,  and  were  aleo  circulated  in  the  West 
in  the  Latin  version  of  Anastasius.  The  principal 
worits  of  Nicephorus  are  three  writings  referring 
to  iconoclasm;  ApoiogetieuJ!  mirurr,  probably  com- 
posed before  814,  an  explanatory  work  for  laymen 
concerning  the  tradition  and  the  first  phase  of  the 
iconoclastic  movement;  Apologeticitunuijorviithtiie 
three  AniirrAdict  against  Mamonas-Constantine 
Copronymus,  a  complete  dogmatics  of  the  belief 
in  images,  with  an  exhaustive  discussion  and  refu- 
tation of  all  objections  made  in  opposing  writings, 
as  well  as  those  drawn  from  the  works  of  the  Fathers; 
the  third  of  these  larger  works  is  a  refutation  of  the 
iconoclastic  synod  of  815  (ed.  Serruys,  Paris,  1D04). 
Nicephorus  is  lacking  in  originality  and  follows  the 
path  marked  out  by  John  of  Damascus.  His  merit 
is  the  thoroughness  with  which  he  traced  the  liter- 
ary and  traditional  proofs,  and  his  detailed  refuta- 
tions are  serviceable  for  the  knowledge  they  aSonl 
of  important  texts  adduced  by  his  opponents  and 
in  part  drawn  from  the  older  church  literature. 

E.  VON   DoSBCByTji. 


BinUDoBipnt.-  The  "  History  "  vu  edited  by  D.  Potaviui, 
P^ria.  ISIS,  by  I.  Bckker  in  CSHB,  Bonn.  IS:<7.  tbeDoe 
taken  into  MPG.  c.  best  ed.  by  C.  de  Boor.  Leipaic.  IHSO; 
the  Cfironoompftikon  wiu  edifed  by  J.  Gonr.  Pima.  16A2, 
by  Dindorf  for  CSHB.  Bonn.  IBM,  is  in  UPG.  c.  aod  ed. 
Ds  Boor,  Leipsic.  ISSU.  An  Epittola  ad  Lamm  ///.  i( 
b  MPG.  cii.  1037 -as.  On  the  Vila  by  ■  pupD  of  Nieeph- 
urua,  Igastiua.  in  ASB.  Much.  ii.  704-720,  MPO,  o.  41' 
laa.  and  in  De  Boor^a  ed..  lit  aup.,  pp.  139-217.  of.  Voo 
DobsrhOlain  «i«ani.i.ijr*<  ZtitKSriJi.  iviii  (1909).  41-tOS; 
a  lecture  on  hia  exile  by  TTieophancaia  in  JtfPG.o,  160-188; 
the  Uvea  of  Theodore  the  Studile  oocl  his  cun«apandeooe 
are  pertinent,  in  MPO,  Mis,  113-328.  988.  1005.  1173, 
1317.  Consult  further:  Knimbocher,  GachicUe,  pp. 
71  aqq..  319  aqq.,  96S-96B;  Fabriciua-Hariea.  BiblioCheca 
Graca,  vii.  903  Kiq..  Haaiburs,  1801;  G.  Finley,  Uiit.  of 
tha  Bi/nntint  and  Gntk  Empirei.  i.  113  aqq..  London, 
1854:  J.  Uergear6ther.  PIMiiit,  i.  281-286.  RegciubulB. 
18S7:  H.  (idiec.  Seitwi  Jviiia  Africanui.  ii.  1.  pp.  384- 
338,  Leipsic,  1S85;  T.  Zahn.  Ga^KlUe  da  TieuUtlamail- 
lichm  Kanom.  ii.  29S,  ib.  1S91:  C.  Thomu,  Thradore  mm 
aiulioTi.  pp.  Q7-t33.  OeoabrUck,  m92:  K.  Hotl.  Entfiuti- 
atmai  und  BiuwcunZt.  pp.  282.  319,  Leipaic.  1898;  KL, 
ii.  249-250, 

RICEPHORUS,  CAILISTUS  XAHTHOPULUS: 
Church  historian  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Dup- 
ing the  reigns  of  the  Paleologues  there  were  several 
writers  of  the  name  of  Xanthopoulos.  Two  monka 
of  Mount  Athos,  Cailistus  (patriarch  1397  a.d.)  and 
Ignatius  his  brother,  wrote  a  tractate  on  ascetics, 
while  Gabriel  composed  bymns  for  liturgical  use. 
Theodore  attended  the  Council  of  Florence  (1439)  as 
secretary.  But  the  most  celebrated  of  the  naine  was 
CallistoB  or  Callletou  (i.e.,  "  son  of  Callistos  "),  who 
grew  up  at  Constantinople  and  was  trained,  as  it 
seems,  by  the  famous  George  of  Cyprus  (patriarch 
128.'i-89)  in  close  relationship  with  NicephoniB 
Chumnos,  Theodore  Metochites,  Maximos  Planudes, 
and  Michael  Gabras,  a  coterie  of  classical  students 
who,  like  the  humanists  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
cultivated  style  and  phraseology  often  at  the  e^c- 
pense  of  sense.  The  Emperor  Andronicus  was  their 
adored  patron,  since  he  supported  Greek  culture 
and  orthodoxy  against  the  Latins. 

Except  for  a  few  homilies,  prayere,  hymns,  and 
commentaries,  poems,  and  epigrams,  the  authen- 
ticity of  which  needs  further  investigation,  the  name 
of  Nicephorus  is  chiefly  connected  with  hid  ecclesi- 
astical history  in  eighteen  books,  under  the  acrostic 
letters:  Nikephorou  Kallistou  (610  a.d.).  This  work 
has  been  severely  criticized  by  moat  Roman  Catho- 
lic and  Protestant  writers,  but  has  received  high 
praise  from  the  great  TQbingen  master  Baur.  Aa 
de  Boor  has  pointed  out,  the  whole  work  is  nothing 
but  a  modernization  of  an  anonymous  church  his- 
toiy  of  the  tenth  century.  It  is  not  valuable  even 
for  the  reconstruction  of  its  older  sources  (such  as 
the  llial.  eat.  of  Eusebius),  because  the  Byzantine 
author  roughly  paniphrsses  tiiem.  Some  apocry- 
phal matter  is  all  that  posscBscs  interest. 

E.  VON    D0B8CHt>T2. 

BiBUOomPHi:  Hin  rennuna.  including  the  "  Hialoiy."  ■ 
Catalogut  imprralarum  a  patriartlmnim  Catuianlinopoli- 
lamirum,  and  a  Carmm  de  aeidio  Hieroaolir'itano  are 
in  MPG.  clllv.■^!\Wii.  ConauH:  KniHibacher,  Oachicile, 
pp.  291-293;  Fabririun-Hnrlea.  BibluMera  Oraca.  vii. 
437-«44,  Hsmburg.  1801;  C  J.  Voes,  Dc  Autoriru  OiKU. 
pp.  387-368,  Leipsic  1838;  F.  C.  BaUf.  Dm  Eporlim  drr 
kinUvhtn  OcKkirhlachrriburui.  PP-  32  arm..  TQbingen. 
1S62:  C.  de  Boor,  in  ZKG.  vi  (1S84).  478-494;  J.  Bidei 
and  L.  Pwmentier.  in  Rrmic  dt  rimlnictian  publiiiue  m 
Btlgt,  xl  (1897),  IBI-178;  Papadopouloa-Kenuneiu,  In 
Bgantiniidu  Zeiticlirifl,  li  (190S),  SS  (qq. 


Nlotttas  Aoomlnatua 
Vloholas  I. 
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IIICBTAS  ACOMIIIATUS:  Byzantine  historian 
and  theologian;  b.  at  Chono"  (the  ancient  Colossa^ 
whence  he  is  often  called  Choniates);  d.  at  Nicva 
after  1210.  Kiting  to  high  ofhccH  of  state,  he  was 
governor  of  the  province  of  Philippopolis  when 
Freiierick  Harbarossa  marched  through  that  dis- 
trict in  1189;  but  on  the  taking  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Liitins  in  12(Ki  he  fled  with  many  others  to 
Nicsea.  The  liiMoria  ByzarUina  of  Nicetas,  in 
twenty-one  books,  embraces  the  period  from  1180 
to  1205,  and  is  noteworthy  for  reliability  and  good 
judgment.  His  theological  studies  found  their 
culmination  in  his  "  Treasury  of  Orthodoxy." 
This  l>egins  with  an  account  of  Judaism  and  Hellen- 
ism, followe<l  by  a  presentation  of  the  chief  doctrines 
of  the  Church.  The  fourth  book  begins  the  polemics 
against  Simon  Magus,  and  thus  prepares  the  way 
for  the  ultimate  consideration  of  many  obscure 
heresies.  The  latter  books  are  devoted  to  Islam, 
the  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  divergencies  of  opin- 
ion within  the  Greek  Church.  The  work  is,  there- 
fore, an  indisiK'nsiible  source  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
heresies  of  the  twelfth  century,  though  only  the 
first  five  lKX)ks  (in  Latin  translation)  and  a  portion 
of  the  twentieth  book  have  as  yet  been  published 
(reprinted  in  MPO,  cxxxix.  1101-1 144,  cxl.  9-281). 

(Philipp  Meyer.) 

Dibuoorapht:  T.  I'npennky  wrote  an  account  of  Nicetas 
in  Rusnian.  St.  Petereburic,  1874;  Krununachcr,  Geachiehte, 
pp.  01-02,  281  miq.;  C.  Neumann.  GrUrhitche  GexhiehlM- 
achrnbfr  .  .  .  im  H.  Jahrhundert  pp.  103  atiq.,  Leipsic. 
1888. 

IIICETAS,  DAVID:  Bishop  of  Dadybra  in 
Paphlagonia;  d.  880.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguisheii  of  the  Byzantine  panegyrists  and  de- 
voteil  himself  particularly  to  the  eulog}'  of  the  apos- 
tles. His  pnxluctions  have  little  historical  basis, 
however:  and  his  panegj'rics  on  certain  saints  are 
equally  vahiolesss.  His  biography  of  the  Patriareh 
Ignatius  of  Constantinople,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
of  distinct  hb^torical  im(H)rtance.  His  works,  which 
also  include  lengthy  comments  on  the  poems  of 
(iregor>'  Nazianzen,  are  in  MPit,  iv.  682-842, 
xxwiii.  S»2-84t).  cv.  ir>-,>vV2.     ^Philipp  Meyer.) 

HiiiUiHiKArin:  \.  M.ii.  l\Urum  n<»r«i  biS!u*thera,  vi.  2,  pp. 
3  v*i.  S  viil.H..  Homo.  lsr»2-71;  KabhciuA-IIarioM,  Hiblio- 
MrtM  <?nnM.  vii.  747-740,  Humhurx.  ISOl;  P.  Mo>*er, 
in  J}*T,  lSS(i,  pp.  ;tS6  »qq.;  KruraKirhcr.  GrMrhichtf,  pp. 
Irt7.  070  ct   pikwim:    ByzafUinuche  Znt^Krift,   1000,  pp. 

IIICETAS  PECTORATUS:  Creek  mystic  ami 
polemic  author  of  the  eleventh  century*.  He  w:is 
a  monk  at  Studium  and  a  pupil  of  Simeon  the 
youngiT.  friMu  wliom  he  rectnvt^l  his  mystical  trend. 
Here  In^ong  a  st»rios  of  his  wri lings.  espxH^ially  the 
thnv  hundnnl  *'  Chapters  "  \,k\\.  Xicixlemus  Hagi- 
oritos.  in  his  rhihkalui,  Vonioe.  1TS2.  and  in  MPlt, 
c\\.  Sr>2  llHh^V  Nicetas  likewise  wn^te  a  biog- 
raphy of  Simeon.  (\littHl  in  Romaic,  by  Oionysii^s 
/ag\iniii>s  ill  his  tnlition  of  SinuxMi  the  younger 
Vl7*.H);  1SS(»^.  and  also  collixM«>tl  his  teacher's  works. 
He  |H»loini/e«l  both  against  the  Roman  t'at holies  in 
his  "  i>n  rnleaveiusl  Bread  and  Sabbath  F:isiing 
and  the  Marriap*  of  the  rierg>-  *'  ^t\l.  .\.  K.  IVmetr.i- 
copuKw,  in  his  lUNu^hrt\%  rvrUfujstuM,  pp.  IS  SiH|.. 
lA«i|vtio^    IStkt^.   and  against    the  Armenians  and 


Roman  Catholics  in  "  On  Leavened  and  Unleavened 
Bread  "  (ed.  J.  HergenrOther,  in  his  3fonum^nto 
Grtrca  adrerms  Photium,  pp.  139  s<iq.,  Regensburg, 
1 869) .  Nicetas  was  the  author  of  many  other  woii[s, 
twenty-seven  of  which  are  enumerated  by  Deme- 
tracopulos  (ut  sup.  pp.  5  sciq.). 

(Philipp  Meyer.) 

Bibuoorapht:  K.  Holl,  Enthusiatmtu  und  BunofvaMhnm 
griechiachen  Mtnichtum^  pp.  3  Miq.,  Leipcuc,  189S,  c£.  P. 
Meyer,  in  GGA,  1808,  No.  11,  pp.  946  sqq.;  Fabridus- 
Hariea,  Bibliotheca  Gratea,  vii.  753  sqq..  Hnmbune.  1801; 
A.  Mai,  Patrum  nova  bihliotheca,  vi.  2,  pp.  10-13.  8  vok, 
Rome,  1852-71;  Ceillier.  Auieun  wacrU,  xiiL  210,  217- 
22U,  249. 

IIICETAS  OF  REMESIANA:    Missionary  bishop 
of  that  city  (the  modem  Turkish  Ak  and  the  Servian 
Bela  Palauka,  180  m.  n.  of  Saloniki),  where  he  was 
bom  about  345;  d.  there  about  420.    The  only  direct 
sources  concerning  him  are  Gennadius's  Dt  rir.  iU., 
xxii.  and  the  twenty-ninth  epistle  and  seventeenth 
and  twenty-seventh  carmen  of  Paulinus  of  Nob, 
whom  Niceta  visited  in  398  and  402.    The  objects  of 
his  missionary  activity  were  the  Bessi,  Scj'ths,  Geti, 
and  Dacians,  and  his  diocese  accordingly  extended 
to  the  Don  in  the  north,  Pontus  in  the  east,  the 
iEgean  in  the  south,  and   the  boundaries  of  Dal- 
matia  and  Illyria  in  the  west.     Despite  the  vast 
extent  of  this  diocese,  the  Gospel  struck  deep  root 
there;    monasteries  and  nunneries  arose,  the  ba^ 
barians  learned  to  praise  Christ  in  Latin,  and  to 
live  in  peace  and  purity.    The  importance  of  Xiceta 
as  a  missionary'  thus  rests  upon  the  fact  that  he 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  devote  his  life  to  i 
systematic   and   successful   evangelization  of  the 
mountain  tribes  of  the  Ho'mus.    He  derives  hs 
significance  as  an  author,  on  the  other  hand,  from 
his  practical  defense  of  the  consubstantiality  of  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  from  his  sealous  em- 
phasis upon  the  creed  that  he  might  protect  the 
souls  conmiitted   to  him  from  all  peril  of  herey- 
As  an  adherent  of  the  Xicene  Oeed,  therefore,  he 
opposed  both  Arians  and  Macedonians. 

Gennadius  ascribes  to  Nicetas  six  tractates  ft*" 
the   instruction   of  candidates   for  baptism.  The 
fifth  of  these,  De  symholo,  is  identical  with  the  ex- 
tant Exptanatio  symboli  (ed.  C.  P.  Caspari,  Kirt^ 
hi9iori*che  AnecHoUi,  pp.  341^360,  Christiania,  1883); 
while  the  third.  De  fifie  unica  majeMatis  (alsofflrt- 
tioned   by   Cassioilonis)    corresponds  to  the  tto 
treat L*«es  De  raiione  juiei  and  De  SpirUus  50** 
potent ia  (etl.,  with  the  De  dU^erng  appellation^ 
ihmino  nostra  Jesu  Christo  conrenientihu*,  by  .V. 
Mai,  .VoiYi  collectio,  \'ii.  314-332).     The  remaining 
tractates  mentioned  by  Gennadius  are  lost^  ^ 
Exiilanatio  gymboti  is  remarkable  as  containing  for 
the  first  time  the  article  of  the  communion  of  saints 
which,    though   doubtless  existing   far  earlier,  is 
here  introduceii  apparently  to  lead  his  diocese  to 
cling  to  the  Catholic  Chureh  and  to  reject  Arianism. 
It  has  also  been  suppose<i,  but  without  suffident 
reason,  that  Nicetas  was  the  author  of  the  Tc  Deum 
and  the  two  treatises  De  vigiliui  aerrorum  Dei  and  De 
pMihnoftiir  bona.  (E.  HrMPEL.) 

Birliosraphy:  E.  HOmpri.  Xicela,  BwrAo/nm  Rmmoac. 
Bonn.  lSi>5  (cf.  F.  Kattrabusch.  in  TLZ,  1896.  pp,  2>7- 
;>iV»  • :  J.  Sickenbencer.  in  Rnmuiche  QuarlaUekrift,  xii  (18891, 
55-ivl :  .\.  E.  Bum,  Xtctta  o/Remetianth  Ait  Lift  and  Wada, 
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Cambridse,  1905;  Braids,  in  MPO,  lii.  875-1134;  F. 
Kattenbusoh,  ia  Gieumur  UntvernUUaprogrwnmt  1892, 
pp.  34-52;  T.  Zahn,  Dtu  apogUdiache  Symbolum,  pp.  107- 
130,  Leipsio,  1893;  idem,  in  NKZ,  1890,  pp.  93  sqq.; 
G.  Morin,  in  AevtM  MnSdicUne,  xi  (1894).  part  2;  DCB, 
iv.  37. 

RICHOLAS:    The  name  of  five  popes. 

Nicholas  L:  Pope  858-867.  He  was  a  Roman 
by  birth,  son  of  the  defensor  Theodore,  and  was 
connected  with  the  Lateran  basilica  as  a  subdeacon 
from  the  time  of  Sergius  II.  (844-47),  as  a  deacon 
from  that  of  Leo  IV.  (847-55).  His  wisdom  and 
eloquence  had  long  been  noted,  and  under  Benedict 
III.  he  had  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  policy 
of  the  Church.  When  Benedict  died  (Apr.  7,  858), 
the  Emperor  Louis  II.  hastened  to  Rome  to  secure 
the  election  of  a  candidate  to  his  liking,  and  it  is 
possible  that  he  was  responsible  for  the  choice  of 
Nicholas.  Consecrated  on  Apr.  24,  he  soon  won  the 
affection  of  the  people,  maintaining  a  monastic  sim- 
plicity in  his  life  and  devoting  himself  to  works  of 
charity,  to  well-considered  government,  and  to  the 
erection  of  new  churches.  His  historical  impor- 
tance, however,  lies  in  the  facts  that  he  established  a 
wholly  new  conception  of  the  dignity  and  power  of 
the  papacy  and  that  he  made  this  theory  practically 
felt  throughout  the  West.  Gelasius  I.,  indeed,  had 
given  a  standard  expression  to  the  papal  claims,  as 
they  had  developed  in  course  of  time,  in  the  famous 
decretal  Duo  quippe,  asserting  that  the  pope,  di- 
vinely chosen  niler  of  the  Church,  was  as  such  equal 
in  rank  to  the  emperor  and  independent  of  him, 
though  in  temporal  matters  his  subject,  as  the  em- 
peror was  of  the  Church  in  spiritual  things.  But 
these  claims  had  been  of  no  effect  in  practise;  it 
was  Nicholas  who  made  them  effective,  and  drew 
their  logical  consequences.  The  pope,  he  asserted, 
was  the  absolute  ruler  of  the  universal  Church, 
the  bishops  were  his  officers,  and  synods  but  in- 
struments to  express  and  register  the  papal  will; 
church  law  is  not  law  except  when  approved  by  the 
pope,  who  is  the  supreme  judge,  the  personal  repre- 
sentative of  Christ.  These  far-reaching  claims  would 
probably  not  have  foimd  acceptance  if  the  most 
powerfi^  western  church,  that  of  the  Prankish  em- 
pire, had  not  been  prepared  for  them  by  the  Pseudo- 
Isidorian  Decretals  (q.v.).  But  these  were  not  the 
source  from  which  Nicholas  derived  them;  it  was 
not  until  after  864  that  he  even  used  this  support 
for  them.  And  he  goes  even  beyond  the  assertions 
of  the  f  ozged  decretals,  assuming  not  merely  a  prece- 
dence of  etiquette  over  all  seciilar  princes  but  the 
power  of  commanding  them  as  seems  good  to  him. 
It  is  not,  then,  surprising  that  he  regards  the  em- 
peror as  the  vassal  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  papal 
unction,  coronation,  and  confirmation  as  at  least 
equally  essential  with  the  validity  of  royal  descent. 
In  a  word,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Nicholas 
created  the  medieval  papacy. 

He  was  particularly  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
gratify  his  hierarchical  ambition  at  the  same  time 
that  he  took  the  part  of  a  champion  of  oppressed 
innocence.  The  first  case  in  which  this  opportunity 
was  offered  him  occurred  in  860;  the  innocent  victim 
was  the  patriarch  Ignatius  of  Constantinople  (q.v.), 
the  unjust  oppressors  were  the  eastern  Emperor 
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Bardas  and  his  intruding  candidate  Photius  (q.v.). 
Nicholas  answered  their  appeal  for  support  not  by 
confirming  the  new  patriarch  but  by  sending  an 
embas^  to  investigate  the  circumstances  of  his 
election,  at  the  same  time  taking  occasion  tp  enforce 
a  number  of  Roman  claims  in  the  East.  The  party 
of  Photius  won  over  the  papal  legates;  with  their 
assent  a  great  coimcil  in  Constantinople  (May,  861) 
declared  for  Photius.  Ignatius  appealed  directly  to 
the  pope,  and  thus  gave  him  a  new  occasion  to  inter- 
fere in  Eastern  affairs.  In  a  solemn  encyclical  to  the 
Eastern  patriarchs  (May  8, 862)  he  warned  them  not 
to  acknowledge  Photius,  and  when  this  method 
proved  ineffective,  at  a  Roman  synod  in  April,  863, 
"  by  virtue  of  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  Ghost  speak- 
ing through  him,"  he  deposed  and  excommunicated 
Photius. 

A  similar  conflict  on  behalf  of  oppressed  innocence 
and  at  the  same  time  of  the  claims  of  Rome  was 
that  with  John,  archbishop  of  Ravenna.  Leo  IV. 
had  already  threatened  this  violent  man  and  his 
brother  with  severe  penalties  for  their  ill-treatment 
of  papal  subjects;  and  now  the  bishops  of  the  .Emil- 
ia complained  of  illegal  exactions  and  other  mis- 
deeds on  his  part.  Nicholas  saw  an  opportunity  to 
dispose  forever  of  Ravenna's  pretensions  to  inde- 
pendence; he  summoned  John  three  times  to  appear 
before  him,  and  excommunicated  him  in  default. 
John  sought  help  in  vain  from  the  emperor,  and  was 
finally  forced  to  make  submission  at  a  Lateran 
synod  (Nov.  18, 861),  renouncing  the  special  preroga- 
tives of  his  see.  Nicholas  won  a  similar  victory  over 
the  most  powerful  West-Frankish  metropolitan, 
Hincmar  (q.v.)  of  Reims,  and  thus  succeeded  in 
making  effective  against  the  Greeks  the  support  of 
the  Prankish  church,  which  now  obeyed  him  as  it 
had  obeyed  Charlemagne.  In  the  matter  of  the 
matrimonial  relations  of  Lothair  he  once  more  mas- 
terfully asserted  his  personality  and  his  principles. 
The  conflict  here  [which  concerned  the  power  to 
divorce  a  queen  (on  false  charges)  and  to  marry 
another  woman]  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
it  was  not  only  between  the  Prankish  and  the  Roman 
conceptions  of  the  power  of  the  papacy  but  between 
Prankish  and  Roman  marriage  laws;  but  Nich- 
olas had  public  opinion  on  his  side,  as  contending 
for  a  sacred  principle  of  morals.  All  his  plans  were 
on  a  large  and  impressive  scale.  He  conducted 
the  work  of  .the  Roman  mission  among  the  Bul- 
garians with  such  wisdom,  as  shown  in  the  famous 
Responaa  ad  conauUa  Bvlgarorum,  that  he  deserves 
a  place  as  a  missionary  organizer  by  the  side  of 
Gregory  the  Great  (see  Bulgarians,  Conversion 
OF  the).  In  Moravia  he  did  not  give  the  first  im- 
pulse to  the  mission,  but  by  winning  the  support 
of  Cyril  and  Methodius  he  secured  the  dominance  of 
Roman  instead  of  Greek  Christianity.  On  the 
whole,  he  reached  the  goal  at  which  he  aimed. 
When  he  died  (Nov.  13,  867)  the  pope,  not  the 
emperor,  was  recognized  in  the  West  as  the  head 
of  Christendom.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  that 
Nicholas  was  an  exception  among  the  early  popes 
for  intellectual  culture;  he  was  not  only  a  diligent 
student  of  the  decretals  of  his  predecessors  but  he 
knew  the  code  of  Justinian  and  had  a  respectable 
acquaintance  with  the  Fathers.    This  wide  reading 
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gave  him  a  high  idea  of  the  influence  of  literature 
on  church  life;  he  was  the  first  prince  of  the  Church 
who  took  up  seriously  the  ([uestion  of  establishing 
a  clericiil  censorship  of  books.  (H.  B^hmer.) 

BinuouKAPHr:  The  EpxMola  aro  to  be  found  io  MPL, 
cxix.  709  iiqq.,  cxxix.  1011-16.  Coruiult:  E.  DOmmler, 
GetchichU  drt^  otifr^nkiachm  Reiches.  ii.  .')2-217,  Leipsic, 
1K87;  Ii.  Ldmmnr,  i*ap«t  Sirholan  I.  und  die  6yzanlint- 
ache  Staatakirche  seiner  Zeil,  Berlin,  1857;  J.  M.  F.  Fran- 
tin.  Le  Papr  Nirolait  I.  et  le  jeune  roi  IMhaire^  Dijon. 
1K62:  F.  Rocqunin,  La  Pajtaute  au  moyen  dge^  Paris. 
1H81;  J.  LanKtm,  (learhirhtr  d*'r  rt'tniaehen  Kirehet  iii.  1- 
113.  Bonn.  1892;  J.  Roy,  in  £tudcs  tThiMoire  du  moyen 
Age  drdi^s  a  Gtibrid  Manod,  pp.  95-1U5.  Paris.  1896;  idem, 
JSaifU  S'ichotas  /.,  Tiondon.  1901;  F.  GreRorovius.  Hitt. 
of  the  City  of  Home.  iii.  120-155,  London.  1895;  Creichton. 
Popen.  i.  14-15.  ii.  HM);  Bower.  Popeti,  ii.  229-267;  Mil- 
man.  Luiin  ChriMianity,  iii.  21-56.  119;  Platina.  Popes,  i. 
227-2.H0:  Mann.  Popra,  iii.  1-148;  Hauck.  KD,  ii.  533-557. 

Nicholas  II.:  Pope  1058-61.  Immediately  after 
the  death  of  Pope  Stephen  X.  (Mar.  29,  1058)  the 
aristocnitic  party  at  Rome  proceeded  to  secure  the 
8ucces8ion  in  the  person  of  a  candidate  of  their 
choice;  and  on  April  5  Bishop  Giovanni  of  Velletri 
was  officially  enthrone<i  as  Benetiict  \.  Realizing 
that  this  promotion  might  reproduce  the  conditions 
which  hud  formerly  necessitated  the  interference  of 
Henry  III..  IliUlebrand  effected  an  understanding 
with  Duke  Cioilfrey,  whereby  Bishop  Gerard  of 
Florence  was  to  supplant  Benedict  X.,  contrived  to 
alienate  a  faction  of  the  Romans  from  Beneilict 
and  win  them  for  Geranl,  and  obtained  the  assent 
of  the  empre.**s  of  Germany  to  the  proposed  election 
of  liishop  Gonird.  Acconlingly,  the  cardin:ds,  who 
had  flcii  from  Rome,  were  convened  at  Siena,  and 
Bi.<hop  Gerard  was  elected  pope  in  Dec..  1058. 
In, Ian..  1051).  Bene<iict  X.  was  expelleil  from  Rome, 
and  on  Jan.  24  Bishop  (lerard  was  enthroned  a8 
Nicholiis  II. 

Kvents  luiving  shown  that  the  Normans  were  not 
to  be  tlriven  fnim  southern  Italy  by  force,  Nicholas 
1 1,  came  to  tenns  with  them  jx»aceably  in  Aug.,  1050. 
lie  investeil  Duke  Robert  Guiscard  with  Apulia, 
Calabria,  and  Sicily:  Prince  Richard  with  Capua, 
nnviving  in  turn  their  t>;iths  of  allegiance.  Robert 
pn>niisiMi  to  observe  loyalty  to  the  jx)pe,  to  support 
the  Roman  Church  in  the  maintenance  of  its  sov- 
enMjrn  pn*n>patives  and  possessions,  to  assist  Pope 
Nicholas  in  .-^t^cun^ly  and  honorably  ssifeguarding 
the  Romnn  papacy,  and  la.stly,  in  the  event  of  the 
cleat h  t>f  Nicholas  II.  or  of  his  successors,  to  give 
IumhI  to  the  ailmonition  of  the  cardinals  and  render 
due  aid  in  electing  anil  installing  a  po|>e  in  keeping 
with  the  honor  of  St.  Peter.  In  the  terms  of  a  sec- 
ond oath,  and  in  ortier  to  empliasize  the  relationship 
of  vassal  and  lord.  Roln^rt  pnMuiseil  to  dischaige 
an  aimual  tribute  of  twelve  thmirii  to  the  pope  for 
evrry  yoke  of  oxen.  Thus  the  Normans  obtained 
riM'ognition  of  the  fruits  of  their  pt^^lioy  of  conquest* 
and  the  right  of  exjHx^taney  to  further  territori:d 
enlargements,  while  the  pojv  gaineil  jiuch  militan* 
support  as  made  him  ii\de|HMulent  alike  of  the  West- 
ern and  of  the  Ma  stern  l\inpirt\  Thanks  to  the  j 
Nonnans*  asMstanee  Po|h»  Beiunlict  X.  w:is  iwluceil  ' 
X\i  capitulation  at  iialera  \\\  the  autumn,  and  thus  : 
the  factional  mobility's  papacy  was  annulled.  This  ' 
lUlianer  ^\^th  the  Normans  had  its  complement  in 
an  umicratanding  with  the  Paterenes  (q.v.^  in  north- 


em  Italy,  the  immediate  result  of  which  was  the 
subjection  of  Milan  to  the  papal  see. 

The  effects  of  these  alliances  with  the  Normans  and 
the  Paterenes  were  manifest  at  the  Lateran  synod 
of  Nicholas  II.  in  April,  1059.    The  synod  could  not 
profess  to  represent  the  Church  at  large,  seeing  that 
hardly  any  but  Italian  ecclesiastics  were  present.  Its 
most  important  enactment  was  the  adoption  of  the 
celebrated  law  vdXh  reference  to  the  papal  election 
which  instituted  new  canons  of  procedure  regarding 
the  occupancy  of  the  papal  see  (cf.  Mirbt,  QtifUen, 
2d  ed.,  no.  181,  pp.  97  sqq.).    This  law  contains  the 
following  pn^-isos:    (J  1)  That  after  a  pope's  de- 
cease, and  first  in  order,  the  cardinal  bishops  shall 
assemble  for  the  sake  of  advising  in  regard  to  who 
shall  be  the  papal  successor.     In  the  next  {daoe, 
that  when  they  have  reached  an  agreement  they 
sh:dl  convene  the  cardinal  clerics  and,  conjomt^ 
with  these,  complete  the  election,  whereupon  xht 
rest  of  the  clei^gy  and  the  people  of  Rome  shall 
voice  their  assent  in  the  way  of  conclusion.    ((2) 
Cardinal  bishops  and  cxirdinal  clerics  take  the  lead, 
in  course  of  the  election,  being  followed  by  the  other 
participants.     (S  3)   The  candidate  for   the  papal 
dignity  is  to  be  sought,  first  of  all,  among  the  Roman 
clerg>';  but  if  no  suitable  choice  is  here  to  be  found, 
a  candidate  may  then  be  selected  elsewhere.    (S  5) 
Rome  holds  the  first  rank  for  place  of  election.    In 
the  supposable  contingency  that  owing  to  the  de- 
pravity of  evil  men,   a  pure  and  unadulterated 
election  were  out  of  the  question  there,  the  cardinal 
bishops  shall  have  the  right,  in  conjunction  i^ith  the 
cardinsd  clerics  and  devout  la>'mcn,  even  though 
but  few  in  number,  to  elect  the  pope  at  what  place 
they  deem  proper.     (J  6)  In  the  contingency  that, 
after  due  election,  some  stress  of  war,  or  any  ma- 
levolent  onset    whatsoever,    prevents   the  elected 
pontiff  from  being  enthroned  in  the  apostolic  see  in 
accord    with   the   traditional   usage,   nevertheless^ 
being  once  elected,  he  shall  possess  plenaxy  eocles- 
iistical  authority  as  pope.     This  clause  is  corrob- 
orated by  the  paragraph  on  royalty  (§  4) :  "  Withal 
shall  bounden  honor  and  respect  be  obsenr'ed  to- 
ward our  beloved  son  Henry,  who  is  presently  ]dq& 
and  of  whom  the  hope  is  entertained  that  with  Godj 
help  he  may  one  day  become  emperor;  even  as  le 
have  already  so  granted  him  approbation  as  likewise 
to  his  successors,  who  have  gained  this  right  (in- 
perial  dignity)  from  this  apostolic  see."    This  law 
aimed  first  of  all  to  legalize,  by  canonical  proee^ 
the  course  pursued  at  the  elevation  of  Nicholas  IL 
It  was  at  once  the  means,  however,  of  pennaneotly 
committing  the  papal  elections  to  the  sti-ay  of  anf 
set  of  factors;    and  inasmuch  as  this  purpose  ** 
also  achieved,  it  marks  a  turning-point  in  tbehistoiT 
of  pontifical  elections. 

At  the  synod  of  1059  measures  were  enacted 
reganling  celibacy,  and  a  law  was  passed  prohibiting 
lay  investiture.  At  the  same  time  Birenpr  « 
Tours  retracte<l  his  doctrines  on  the  Eucharist 
.Vt  a  new  synod  in  the  spring  of  1060  a  decree  wai 
f  rameil  against  simonists,  Benedict  X.  was  solemnly 
divested  of  his  dignities,  and  the  new  election  la' 
was  ratified.  Soon  after  this  synod  the  caidinil 
priest  Stephen  went  as  papal  legate  to  the  Gennaa 
court  to  allay  the  disfavor  prevalent  in  that  quarter, 
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but,  after  waiting  five  days  io  vain  for  an  audience, 
he  wa«  obliged  to  return  to  Rome  without  having 
delivered  the  pope's  message.  This  abrupt  rejection 
was  followed,  perhaps  not  before  the  early  part  of 
1061,  by  the  German  episcopate's  adverse  declara- 
tion respecting  the  Curia.  The  exact  time  and 
place  of  thia  transaction  are  unknown.  Those 
German  prelates  then  resolved  not  only  to  quash 
the  pope's  ruhngs  altogether,  but  even  to  depose  him ; 
but  neither  political  nor  ecclesiustical  consequences 
ensued.  Nicholas  II.  died  at  Florence  on  July  IS 
or  27,  1061  (on  the  former  date,  of.  Muratori,  Serip- 
toreg,  p.  944;  for  the  alternative  date,  cf.  MOH, 
Srript.,  V  [1844],  427),  He  wae  not  an  eminent 
pope,  but  his  brief  pontificate  is  distinguished  by 
important  and  fruitful  events.  Cari,  Mirst, 

BlaiioaKAPaT.  Tbv  Diptamata,  episioitg,  dtcrtta  srv  in 
UPL.  cilui.  1301-06:  J&ffe.  R^iMa.  i.  SGT-SM.  ii.  TfiO. 
Cooault  J.  H.  Wsllcricb.  PoJitificam  Romanarum  vita.  i.  2Ue 
»qq..  738-739.  Leip.ie.  iWi\  V.  Scheffei-Boiibonl.  Dw 
Nettordnw  der  FapatvjiM  dtath  Nikaiaua  II.,  UtraAburg, 
IST9:  B.  Orauort,  Dm  Dekn<  Nikolaui  II.  ran  lOSB.  in 
ButoriKJia  JoAAvJi  dtr  aaTTttaatUxhalU  1880,  pp.  798 
■qq.:  W,  von  Giewbrooht,  GexhicMe  der  deulxhat  Kaitrr- 
fit,  iii.  13  sqq..  Leipsic.  1SS5;  W.  Marleiu.  Die  Bmita- 
uno  da  vfplU-icHBi  SlrMct  unter  .  .  .  Heinrich  III.  unil 
IV..  Fmiblus,  1887;  klun,  Cneor  Vtl..  2  volg.,  Lcipus, 
1894:  a,  Meyer  roa  Knoiuu,  JoAriiirAtT  da  druttchm 
Rtieka  toiler  HnnrieA  III.  und  IV..  i.  91  aqq..  878  iqq.. 
iil.  S53  sqq..  ib.  1890-1000:  C.  UiibC  Dii  PuUiiuCut  >« 
Ztilidter  Gngori  VII..  ib.  tSM:  L,  vdd  HeineiDBOo.  Ge- 
mJiiehit  drr  Nonnannai  in  UntcrHalim  und  ^irilicn,  i, 
177  nqq..  ib.  1S94:  F.  Greaoivvius,  HiM.  of  Ihe  CUy  a/ 
Rome,  iv,  ll«^125,  Loodna,  1890;  A.  Qavd.  Le  Fapt 
Niaolatll..Pmia,\9Q0:  SchaB,  CkristimCkurcli.  v.  I,  tip. 
108  HQQ-:  Uanua.  Latin  ChriMianilu,  Ui.  396-^04;  HaliDa. 
Papa,  i.  278-380. 

nietaelas  UL:  Pope  1277-80.  Giovanni  Gaetnni 
Oraini  was  a  bod  of  the  Roman  Senator  MatlAo 
Rubens.  Aa  early  as  1244  he  was  promoted  by 
Innocent  IV.  to  the  rank  of  cardinal  deacon  of  St. 
Nicholas  in  cnrccre  Tidliano.  In  1262  Urban  IV. 
appointed  him  inquisitor  general,  and  in  1263  pro- 
tector of  the  Franciscan  Order.  He  was  elected 
pope  Nov.  25,  1277,  after  the  death  of  John  XXI. 
He  compelled  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  to  cede  the 
pentapolis  and  the  ejiarchate  of  Ravenna  to  the 
papal  see,  and  Charles  of  Anjou,  king  of  Sicily,  to 
renounce  tie  regency  of  Tuscany  and  the  dignity 
of  a  Roman  senator;  and  he  promulgated  the  con- 
stitution Fundamenia  militanlis,  dated  July  18, 
1278,  which  thenceforth  reserved  the  Bcnatorial 
authority  and  other  municipal  offices  to  the  citizens 
of  Rome.  Thereupon  he  waa  himself  elected  senator 
for  life.  He  next  sought  to  initiate  an  understanding 
between  Charles  of  Anjou  and  Rudolph  of  Haps- 
burg; and  be  succeeded  in  bringing  a  peace  to  pass, 
whereby  Charles  obtained  Provence  and  Forcalquier 
in  fee  from  the  German  Empire,  Nicholan  ia  sup- 
posed to  have  pursued  even  sfiU  more  extensive 
projects;  and  Ptolemieus  of  Lucca  relates  that  he 
designed  to  cut  up  the  German  Empire  into  four 
Btafes:  Germany,  Arelule  or  Aries,  Tuscany,  and 
Lombardy.  On  the  other  hand,  he  did  not  succeed 
in  Ms  efforts  to  restore  union  with  the  Greeks,  or 
in  his  attempts  to  set  a  new  crusade  afoot.  His 
manner  of  directing  the  internal  aSairs  of  the  Church 
gave  occasion  for  sharp  reproaches.  Dant^  con- 
signed him  to  hell,  and  accused  him,  not  without 


warrant,  of  both  nepotism  and  avarice,  and  tho 
diversion  of  church  funds  lo  profane  objects.  Ho 
made  no  decisive  ruling  in  the  cont«Ht  between  strict 
and  lax  forces  within  the  Franciscan  Order;  al~ 
though,  in  the  decretal  Eziit  qui  wminat  (1279)  he 
considered  tlie  main  issue  as  to  how  far  the  Minor- 
ites might  use  the  things  of  this  world,  Nicholaa 
III.  died  suddenly  in  his  summer  residence  at  Sori- 
ano, on  Aug,  22,  1280.  Cahl  Miubt. 

Bibuoqrapht:  Sourcea  aw;  The  ReeitCru.  ed.  J.  Gay, 
put  i.,  Paria.  18S8;  MiUheHuaoen  aiu  dent  vilitonuctoi 
Ardtiv,  ed.  F.  KaJMnbrunner,  vols,  i.-ii.,  Vienoa.  1839- 
1894:  J.  F.  Dabmer,  Rtgata  imperii  vi..  lB73-t3)S.  Inna- 
bruolc,  1898:  A.  Pptthul.  RveMa  pontificmn  Roma- 
norum,  vol.  ii.,  Bailin,  1879.  Consult:  J.  Picker,  Forieli- 
vaoet    '"•'    Rricha-    und    RiciitegeKhiiMe  Italimt,   vola. 

■  ii.-iv.,  Innsbnioli.  1889-74:  F.  Hellor.  DevlicMand  und 
FrankreicJi  in  ihrm  jiolUitchen  Beticlianoen  bii  nan  Tod* 
Radol/i  von  HapibUTv.  pp.  72  sqq.,  Lubock.  1974;  F. 
Wsrtech,  Die  SaisAungfn  Rudallt  van  Hapinim  lur  rilni- 
Khen  Kurir.  Bocbum.  18S0:  F.  Gngoniviiu.  Hi^.  of  Ike 
Cilp  of  Rome,  v.  478-491,  London,  1897;  A.  Huyskens, 
Kardinal  Napoleon  Oriini,  Munich.  1902;  A.  Danskj, 
Fapit  Nttolaiu  III.,  ib.  190,1:  Der  Kardinal  J.  O.  Orrini 
IPapil  Nikolau*  III.},  ISii-T7.  Berlin.  1905:  Bower, 
Papa,  iii.  2S-2S:  Mllouui.  Lalin  CHriitianiti/.  vi.  130- 
142,  lfi2:  Flatina.  Papri,  ii.  lOS-lIl. 

Nicholas  IV.:  Pope  1288-92.  Girolamo  of  As- 
coli,  a  scrivener's  son,  bad  been  general  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan Order  from  1274  onward,  when  Nicholas  III. 
in  1278  crealed  blm  cardinal  designate  of  St.  PudeH' 
tiana.  In  1281  Martin  IV.  appointed  him  cardinal 
bishop  of  PnKneste,  or  Palestrina;  and  on  Feb,  22, 
1288  he  was  elected  pope.  His  pontificate  exhibits 
no  mark  of  greatness.  He  sought  to  tack  his  coursB 
between  the  Roman  aristocratic  families  of  Oraini 
and  Colonna.  In  vain  did  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg 
strive  to  move  Nicholas  to  set  some  definite  lerm  for 
the  imperial  coronation;  but  Charles  of  Anjou  ob- 
tained the  crown  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  after  duly 
acknowledging  himself  a  liegeman  of  the  Churt^. 
After  the  fall  of  PtolemaJs,  in  121)1,  Nicholas  quite 
fruitlessly  endeavored  to  organize  a  general  cru^e. 
The  fact  that  under  the  constitution  dated  July  18, 
1289,  he  conceded  to  the  cardinals  one-half  of  all 
revenues  accruing  to  the  see  of  Rome,  and  also 
allowed  them  to  take  part  in  the  fiscal  administra- 
tion, signi&ed  an  appreciable  strengthening  of  the 
college  of  cardinals  at  the  expense  of  the  papacy. 
Nicholas  IV.  died  at  Rome   Apr.  4,  1292. 

Carl  Mikbt. 

BlBUOaRAPBTi  Souraan  nm:  Lee  RegitUti  de  Nicola*  IV,, 
oA.  E.  Lnugloia.  Paris,  1886  sqq.:  MiUheUunaai  nut  dtn 
jialikaniiithen  Anhir,  eii.  F.  KalWnlinianer.  vol.  i..  Vienna. 
1889:  A.  PotthaflU  HeoeMia  poTitifieum  Romtxnorurn,  iL 
18ze-19IG.  Borlin,  1875:  and  llie  Viia  by  Bernard  of 
Guido.  in  Mumlori.  .Scriplorci.  iii.  1.  pp.  012-813.  Con- 
Bull  furtber;  J.  E.  Kopp.  Gachichte  con  der  WirdrrherMr 
[uiV  ""^  ''""  Verfail  da  heOiaen  r6miKltai  Reichei,  ed. 
Biinon,  if.  3,  pp.  288  sqq..  Berlin,  1871:  R.  RAhricbb  Qa- 
mhitMa  del  Kimiireiche  Jenualem,  110O-IB9I,  pp.  I0O3-O4, 
1020,  Inrnh nick.  1S9M;  F.  Gr««oroviua.  ffirf.  o/«A«  CtfHo/ 
Rone,  V.  508-516,  834,  655,  668,  London,  1897;  Bower, 
Papa,  iii.  37-40;  Miinuin,  Lalin  Chrittianitu,  vi.  173-17B, 
viii.  291;  Plstina.  Papa,  ii,  118-122:  Sehaff.  CKrittlan 
ChwA.  V.  1,  pp,  207.  287.  411-412. 

Hicholas  V.;  Antipope  to  John  XXII.  1328-30. 
Pietro  Rainalducci  of  Cordova  was  one  of  the  Mi- 
norites who  took  the  side  of  Louis  the  Bavarian  in 
bis  struggle  with  the  pope.  After  hia  coronation 
Louis,  in  a  public  assembly,  set  Rainalducci  on  the 
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papal  throne  May  12,  1328.  But  already  on  the 
4th  of  August,  after  -rainly  oeeking  recognition  from 
both  princes  and  peoples,  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
Rome  with  Louis.  Oa  the  return  of  the  latter  to 
flennany,  Nicholas  sought  refuge  in  Pisa.  la  1330 
he  craved  mercy  of  John  XXII.,  and  mode  a  con- 
feamoD  of  hia  sins;  but  this  did  not  save  him  from 
qwnding  the  rest  of  hia  life  m  prison.  He  died 
Oct.  16,  1333.  Nicholas  took  f»rt  in  the  contro- 
versj'  concerning  the  right  of  his  order  to  own  prop- 
erty in  a  work  entitled  De  contrmxrria  paupertatia 
ChriaH  (in  J.  F.  Boehmer,  Ftmtea  Serum  Gennani- 
eontm,  iv.  517  sqq.,  Stuttgart,  1868}. 

K.  Benrath. 

BiBUooHAFBT:  CdDSult,  bfltido  the  vork  of  Boduner 
Duied  in  Iha  Uat:  Kopp,  ut  sup.  under  Niebolu  IV., 
vol.  v.,  part  1,  LuceniB,  18S3;  A.  von  Rsumoat,  O*- 
tchiMt  dtr  Sladt  Rom.,  ii.  805  aqq.,  Beriin,  1807;  8.  IUb»- 
ler,  Om  litlirariirliin  Widmaelitr  dtr  Pap^t  nir  Zat  Lud- 
vie  da  Bairm.  Leipuc.  1S74;  C.  HOUer,  Dtr  Kampf  Lud- 
oiQt  da  Baiem  mil  dtr  rinnitchm  Kurie,  j.  192,  Tabinssi, 
1S79;  Eubd.  Dtr  Gtgenpapit  NiJUilatu  V..  in  Hirforv 
itlieiJaArbiichdrrainrfattiilKJia{t,yol.iu.,im;  Bower, 
i'opei.  lii.  S2-Sfl:  Uilmso.  Latin  ChritUanUa.  vii.  103- 
111;  C™«hlon.  Poporv,  i.  47. 

HlchoUs  v.:  Pope  1447-53.  This  humanist, 
Tommaso  Psrentucclli  of  Sargana,  was  made  arch' 
bishop  of  Bologna  in  1439  by  Eugeniua  IV.,  who 
had  noted  his  ability  at  the  Council  of  Florence  in 
1439.  After  he  had  e^cecuted  the  difficult  mission 
of  snatehing  from  the  Germans  at  the  Diet  of  Frank- 
fort all  the  advaotagea  they  had  gained  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Basel,  the  pope  raised  him  to  the  rank  of 
cardinal.  He  was  therefore  able  to  take  part  in  the 
conclave  at  the  death  of  Eugene  in  the  same  year, 
and  was  himself  chosen.  EUb  pontificate  is  equally 
noteworthy  from  a  political  standpoint  as  from  that 
of  the  encouragement  of  art  and  science.  He  con- 
cluded with  the  German  King  Frederic  III.  in  1448 
the  AschaHenburg  concordat,  which  accorded  to  the 
pope  annata,  reservations  and  the  Menses  Papalt* 
(q.v.;  alsoseeCoNCOHnATB,  III.,2).  He  put  an  end 
to  the  schism  and  celebrated  a  magnificent  jubilee 
in  1450.  He  was  a  man  of  such  wide  culture  that 
^ncaa  Sylvius  said  of  him:  "  What  he  does  not 
know  is  beyond  the  range  of  human  knowledge." 
Besides  his  antiquarian  studies  he  still  found  time 
and  means  to  embellish  Home.  He  rccrected  ita 
walls  in  1451,  began  the  extension  of  the  Vatican 
Palace,  the  completion  of  which  was  prevented  by 
his  death,  and  founded  the  Vatican  library.  He 
was  but  little  liked  by  the  Romans,  as  is  shown 
by  a  conspiracy  of  Stefano  Porcaro  against  him 
and  even  against  the  existence  of  the  papacy  in 
Rome,  which  was  fortunately  discovered  (Jan., 
1453).  The  mental  depression  produced  by  this 
was  intensified  by  the  terrible  news  that  Con- 
stantinople had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks 
(1453).  He  ordered  the  preaching  of  a  crusade 
but  without  success;  all  he  could  do  was  to  join  the 
League  of  Lodi  (14S4),  founded  for  the  defense  of 
Christendom.     He  died  Har.  24,  1455. 

K.  Brnrath. 

Bibuoqiiapiit:  A  Vila  by  Manetti  ia  in  L.  A.  Muratori.  ut 
aup.  (under  Nicholu  IV.),  iii.  2.  pp.  007  Mtq.;  uid  ana 
by  Gmrgius  tru  printed  Rome,  17*2.  Con«uIt:  Schiiff. 
C*riKion  Church,  v.  2.  f  49:  Putor,  Papa.  ii.  3-3IS; 
A.  voD  ReumoDt.  OaehichU  dtr  Sladl  Kom.  ijj.  1.  110  sqq., 
Berlin.  1868;   Dohio,  Dit  Bauproje/itt  Nikolaut  V.,  in  Rt- 


pmUrritoK  far  KMrKMrnittnthafl,  vtA.  iii.,  ISKO;  Gibbon. 
Dtelint  and  FaU,  ehsp.  lnvHi.;  E.  Penn,  Datruction  of  Oit 
Otrman  Empirt  and  .  .  .  tha  Cspttav  d/  Cm^aHtuopJi 
by  Uu  Turk*.  Loadon,  1903;  Crei^tai.  Papaet.  ii.  3&5 
<qq.,  iii.  07  wiq.l  Bower,  Foptt,  iiL  235-238;  Milmm. 
Latin  Chnttianim,  viii.  90,  130.  488,  481;  FUtbu,  Popa. 
iL23K-2W. 

NICHOLAS  OF  BASEL.    See  Friknds  or  God. 

nCHOLAS  OF  BIBRA  (ItlCOIAUS  DB  BIBERA) : 
A  medieval  German  satirical  poet;  b.  apparently 
atOeithain  (24  m.s.B.e.  of  Leipdc),  Saxony;  d.,  pre- 
sumably at  Bibra  (25  m.  s.w.  of  Halle),  after  1307. 
TrithemiuB,  in  hia  Seripton*  ecdeiiaalici,  mentions 
an  Erfurt  theologian  and  poet  of  the  name,  of  whom 
he  had  seen  a  work  entitled  Ooraltus,  who  had  left 
also  a  De  caveruh  vuUo  and  a  volume  of  letters, 
Flacius,  in  his  search  for  material  against  the  papal 
system,  came  upon  several  manuscripts  of  the  Occvl- 
tu*  and  gave  eome  extracts  from  them  in  his  Cata- 
logua  tertium  verilalU.  A  little  further  information 
was  given,  from  a  manuscript  at  Helmstftdt,  by 
Leyeer  in  his  Hittoria  poetamm  el  poematum  medii 
avi  (Halle,  1721);  but  no  thorou^  knowledge  of 
Nicholas's  woric  was  gained  until  HOfler  published 
the  entire  poem  (SttiungAerichle  der  Wiener  Akade- 
wie,  xxzvii.,  1861, 163-282),  from  an  inferior  manu- 
script at  Prague,  and  Fischer  produced  a  critical 
edition  (Halle,  1870).  From  this  it  appeared  that 
the  two  works  mentioned  by  Trithemius  were  really 
the  same,  and  that  the  author  had  called  himadf 
"  Occultns,"  i.e.,  anonymous.  Nothing  is  known  of 
him  except  what  can  be  gathered  from  his  woric. 
He  Beems  to  have  studied  at  Padua,  to  have  been 
four  times  in  Rome,  and  then  to  have  settled  in 
Erfurt  as  a  cleric,  posmbly  a  canon.  A  docimient  of 
1279  describes  him  as  "custos  ecclemie  Byberacen- 
aia."  His  poems,  in  2,441  leonine  tiexameters,  seem 
to  have  been  mainly  compoeed  between  1281  and 
1283,  and  put  together  by  himself,  with  notes,  from 
1305  to  1307.  Flacius  was  misled  by  prejudice  in 
including  him  among  the  precursors  of  the  Reforma- 
tion; but  Nicholas  is  a  writer  from  whom  much 
may  be  learned  atiout  the  conditions  prevailing  in 
Germany,  both  in  Church  and  State,  at  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  (G.  Kawerau.) 

BiBUoaB.>PBT:  Tlien  ii  i,  Gsnn.  truisl.  at  the  Cormai  by 
Ricnaeker  io  the  Yeu  Book  of  tba  Royal  Aendsmy  st 
Erfurt,  new  Hiia^  viL  1-101.  CoQnilt:  O.  Lorou. 
DnilKUaiuJi  OncAKAtafiHtfol  ut  UilUlalUr,  ii.  133  eoq., 


niCHOLAS  or  CUSA.    See  Cuba,  Nicholas  of. 

KICHOLAS  OF  HSRSFORD  (RICHOLAS  HEB- 
FOSD] !  Lollard,  and  collaborator  with  Wyclif  in 
translating  the  English  Bible;  d.  in  the  Carthuman 
monastery  at  St.  Anne's,  Coventry,  aft«r  1417.  Of 
his  early  life  little  is  known.  He  was  a  student 
of  Queen's  Collc^,  Oxford,  where  he  was  bursar 
1374-75,  and  took  hia  doctorate  in  1382.  Here 
he  in  all  probability  came  under  the  influence  of 
John  Wyclif,  and  by  1382  was  already  known  and 
marked  as  an  enemy  by  the  friars.  In  that  year 
he  preached  a  sermon  which,  with  his  previous 
utterances,  led  to  his  suspension,  along  with  that 
of  Wyclif  and  Philip  Repington,  from  the  exei>- 
cise  of  public  fimetjons.    Nicbolaa  was  tried  before 
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Ibc  ajchbi£bop  of  Canterbury  id  a.  Bcries  of  hcur- 
ings  at  a  provincial  ej-nod  held  at  Londoo,  and. 
his  answer  being  unsatisfactory,  was  e:[coinmu- 
nicat«d  July  1,  13S2.  He  went  to  Rome  imii  ap- 
pc]ile<]  to  the  pope,  stating  there  bis  conclusions; 
but  be  was  condemned  by  pope  and  cardinals  and 
BCDtcnced  to  life  impriaoiuneiit.  It  is  thought  that 
only  the  favor  of  the  pope  tor  Enelish  Bcholare  pro- 
vented  the  sentence  of  Nicholas  to  the  stake.  Nich- 
olas escaped  from  imprisonment  during  a  popular 
uprising,  probably  in  June,  1385,  and  returned  to 
England.  In  1386  a  writ  was  issued  for  bis  appre- 
hension, but  he  was  still  at  liberty  Aug.  10,  1387. 
Later  ho  was  captnred  and  imprisoned,  and  finally 
recanted.  He  was  taken  under  royal  protection 
Dec.  12,  13(1],  when  he  was  made  chancellor  of 
Hereford  Cathedral.  This  post  he  gave  up  between 
1344  and  1399.  In  1397  he  became  treasurer  of 
Hereford,  after  1410  also  prebend  of  Pratum  Minus, 
resigning  both  ofSces  and  retiring  to  the  cloister  at 
Coventry  probably  in  1417. 

To  Nicholas  of  Hereford  is  due  the  honor  of  being 
a  collaborator  with  Wyclif  in  the  work  of  transla- 
ting the  Bible  into  EngUsh,  the  Old  Testament  be- 
ing the  part  assigned  to  him.  The  original  manu- 
script, with  the  firat  hand  corrections  interlined,  is 
fortunately  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library  {no. 
959  [309.31),  and  tliere  is  also  a  very  early  copy  of 
this  in  the  soroe  place  (MS.  Doud,  339),  made  be- 
fore the  coiTections  were  inserted  in  the  original,  in 
which  appear  the  words  "  explicit  translacion  Nich- 
olay  Herford."  Both  manuscripts  break  off  in  the 
middle  of  Baruch  iii.  30.  This  break  is  usually  (and 
without  doubt  correctly)  explained  as  resulting 
from  the  judicial  process  against  Nicholas  and  the 
summons  to  appear  before  the  synod  at  London 
which  condemned  him.  The  rest  of  tho  Old  Testa- 
ment was  by  another  hand,  whose  style  differs  from 
that  of  Nicholas.  The  latter's  tran^tion  is  schol- 
arly, so  far  as  his  basal  text  permitted,  but  stiffly 
literal  and  somewhat  stilted,  and  therefore  nut  so 
well  adapted  for  popular  use  as  the  work  of  Wyclif 
on  the  New  Testament.  It  was  worked  over  and 
improved  in  the  cilition  of  John  Purvey  (q.v.). 
Besides  this  work  there  are  extant  his  Condusionea 
and  his  Reaponsio  at  the  synod  (both  in  the  Fiuci- 
adi  zaaniorum  Magiitri  Johannia  Wydif,  ed.  W. 
W.  Shirley,  in  ReiU  Series,  pp.  303  sqq.,  319  sqq., 
London,  1858).  Other  works  ascribed  to  liim  have 
perished,  there  having  been  numerous  orders  from 
the  king  that  his  writings  be  seiied  together  with 
those  of  Wydif, 

Z74,  289-329,  filS.  &I7;  J.  Fax,  a'cIi  and  MotHBiunU,  iil! 
24-i7.  1B7~ISB,  lyO-SSS.  SOB.  ed.  of  LondOQ,  1S65:  G. 
Laehler.  John  Wvdiffe  and  liU  Englith  Prtcurm,.  pa^ 
■im,  ib.  1S81;  O.  U.  Trevdyiui.  Ent/laiid  in  lAt  Agt  of 
WvdiS:  pHam.  ib.  tWK);  J.  Gurdaer.  LoUardv  and  the 
Rtlamalion  in  fnptand.  i.  21.  73.  24-27,  £9,  ih.  IWM; 
DNB.  il.  41S-4201  nnd  the  liwnture  undsr  Bible  Ver- 
aoiJS,  B.  rv.,  Lollards,  and  Wicur,  John. 

HICHOLAS  OF  METHOHE:  Bishop  of  that  city 
(ihc  modem  Modon)  in  Messcnia  during  the  reign 
of  Emperor  Manuel  L  Comnenus  (1143-80).  There 
are  po  trustworthy  data  concerning  his  life,  and  he 
seems  to  have  died  before  the  synod  of  1166.  He 
developed  a  very  extensive  literary  activity,  but 


only  one  of  bis  writings  was  printed  before  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  some  slill  await  publication. 
They  furnish  an  insight  into  the  Greek  theology  of 
the  twelfth  century,  chiefly  polemic  writings 
against  the  Latins,  or  dealing  with  subtle  theological 
questions  and  apologetics.  To  the  latter  he  devoted 
his  Anaptioia  ugainat  Proclus,  which,  in  spite  of 
Drftseke's  objection,  is  almost  certainly  genuine. 
Polemical  works  against  the  Latins  deal  largely 
with  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Of  trealisea 
against  the  Latins  still  unpublished  are  to  be  men- 
Uoned  those  on  the  wafer,  the  Sabbath  fasta,  and 
the  primacy  of  the  pope.  One  treatise,  addressed 
to  the  Emperor  Manuel,  treats  of  the  defense  of  the 
deposition  of  Patriaroh  Kosmas.  During  the  last 
years  of  his  life  Nicholas  diseuaaes  whether  the 
Trinity  or  the  Son  only  is  the  object  to  whom  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist  is  made.  He  lUso  wrot« 
against  the  Bogomiles  (see  New  Manicheans)  and 
on  the  problem  of  predestination.  His  theology  is 
not  original,  leani:;g  principally  upon  Gregory  Naii- 
anzeo  and  Pseudo-Dionysius,  God  is  for  him  the 
absolute  and  unconditioned  cause,  and  in  his  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  and  his  Christology  he  follows 
closely  the  church  doctrine,  as  be  does  in  bis  tieat- 
ment  of  salvation,  not  transgressing  the  limitations 
of  Greek  theology.  A  thoroughgoing  investigation 
of  the  theology  of  Nicholas  is  yet  to  be  undertaken. 
{N.  BoNwrracH,) 
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aiBUoaHAPRTi  His  traol  on  tbe  Eut^harist  . 
MPt,  omv,  50B-fiH:  two  otbet  Iracla.  ed. . 
were  issued  at  Fnuik/ort.  ia26-!iei  anotbeT 
cmvinii  of  Uie  HoJy  .Spint  appeared  Londi 
Demetralmpuloa  odit«d  two  tfMls,  Ldpaic.  18fl5-M:  aiid 
BlilJ  BuoUier.  ed.  V.  VasitievekiJ.  Bppearnl  St.  Peterabuit, 
1886.  Consult:  Ullmana,  in  TSK.  1S33.  pp.  701-743} 
J.  DrOselLB,  in  ZKG.  ii  (1S88).  40&-t31.  MS-GOO,  xvUI 
(1897),  Ha-571:  idem,  ia  TSK.  btviii  (1895).  689-610; 
■      ■  er.  (larhicMi.  pp.  85-87,   126  (where  furtbtr 
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niCHOLAS  OF  HYRA:     Bishop,  confessor,  and 

saint;  b.  perhaps  at  Patora  in  Lycia;  d.  between 
345  and  352.  There  is  extant  little  authentic  in- 
formation concerning  him,  though  the  extent  to 
which  he  is  venerated  in  both  orient  and  Occident 
and  the  abundance  of  legends  glorifying  his  memory, 
rivaling  those  which  circle  about  St.  George,  make 
him  one  of  the  favorite  saints  of  the  populace. 
Legend  declares  that  from  infancy  he  fasted  twice 
a  week  and  worked  miracles;  that  after  a  pilgrimage 
to  Egypt  and  Palestine  he  became  bishop  of  Myra  in 
Lycia  and  as  such  continued  to  perform  miracles  of 
mercy  of  various  kinds,  which  pjersiated  even  aft«r 
his  death — healing  balsam  is  said  to  have  flowed 
from  his  grave,  not  only  soon  after  his  death,  but 
also  again  after  his  body  hod  been  removed  from 
the  orient  to  Ban  in  Apulia  under  Pope  Victor  III. 
in  1037.  [St.  Nicholas  was,  so  to  speidc.  the  saint 
of  the  people — of  citizens,  laborers,  merchants;  he 
was  the  protector  of  the  weak,  the  poor,  tbe  cap- 
tive, of  the  young,  especially  of  poor  orphans.  His 
kindness  to  children  is  supposed  to  be  especially 
manifested  at  Christmas,  when  he  rewards  with 
gifts  those  whose  conduct  has  been  exemplary.  Ha 
is  most  lavishly  honored  by  the  dedication  to  him 
of  churches,  those  of  St.  Nicholas  being  far  mora 
than  of  any  other  minor  saint.]    Hence, 
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in  art  St.  Nicholas  is  represented  with  the  anchor 
as  patron  of  sailors;  or  with  three  loaves  of  bread, 
as  patron  of  the  bakers'  gild;  or  with  three  chil- 
dren who,  pra3ring,  lift  up  their  hands  to  heaven, 
as  protector  and  friend  of  the  children;  or  finally 
with  three  balls  or  purses  (the  sign  of  pawnbrokers), 
as  benefactor  of  the  poor.  He  has  been  painted  by 
such  famous  artists  as  Cimabue,  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
and  Titian.  The  day  of  his  commemoration  in  the 
Roman  Church  is  Dec.  6.  For  one  of  the  celebrations 
on  his  day  see  Boy-Bishop.  (O.  ZdCKLERf.) 

Biblioorapht:  A  considerable  literature,  dealing  with  eaiiy 
editions  of  the  sources  and  with  later  works  more  or  less 
founded  upon  them  ia  in  Potthast,  Weffioeiaert  pp.  1491- 
1492.  An  early  anonymous  Vita  is  in  L.  Surius,  His' 
toriat  aeu  vita  aanctonim,  vi.  795-810,  Venice,  1581;  other 
eariy  material  is  collected  in  AnaUcta  BoUandiana,  ii 
(1883).  143-156.  iv  (1885).  169-192.  Later  studies  of 
the  life  or  legends  are  by  E.  SchncH,  BavensbuiSt  1886; 
J.  Laroche,  Paris,  1893;  Mrs.  A.  Jameson,  Sacred  and 
Legendary  Art,  ii.  57-71,  Boston,  1893;  J.  Praxmarer, 
Monster,  1894;  DCB,  iv.  41-42. 

NICHOLAS  OF  STRASBURG:  The  name  of 
two  German  ecclesiastics. 

1.  A  Dominican;  d.  after  1329.  For  a  time  he 
was  lector  in  the  Dominican  monastery  at  Cologne 
{ALKG,  iv.  318).  In  1325  he  was  commissioned 
by  Pope  John  XXII.,  to  visit  the  Dominican  mon- 
asteries in  the  province  of  Teutonia  and  thus  became 
involved  in  the  case  against  Eckhart  (q.v.).  But 
he  seems  to  have  retained  the  favor  of  the  pope,  for 
after  Eckhart's  condemnation  he  is  still  called 
vicar  (ALKG,  iv.  317,  note).  He  left  in  manuscript 
a  work  De  adventu  ChrUti;  but  since  Denifle  has 
shown  that  the  first  and  third  parts  are  almost  ver- 
batim reproductions  of  two  treatises  of  the  Domin- 
ican John  of  Paris,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  use  the 
work  for  a  characterization  of  Nicholas.  There 
remain  only  the  thirteen  sermons  published  by 
Pfeiffer  (pp.  261-305),  which  were  delivered  in  part 
before  Dominican  nuns  at  Freiburg  and  the  neigh- 
boring Adelhauscu;  the  hearers  therefore  were  like 
those  of  Eckhart.  But  there  is  a  great  difference 
in  the  sermons.  Nicholas  has  not  the  deeply  mysti- 
csil  thoughts  in  which  Eckhart  moves  as  in  his 
element;  but  he  insists  upon  spirituality  and  inner 
truth  of  the  religious  life  in  general.  He  empha- 
sizes true  repentance  and  conversion  which  appro- 
priates the  merit  of  Christ — a  merit  so  exceeding 
great  that  by  it  alone  is  the  forgiveness  of  all  guilt 
given.  Like  Eckhart,  he  lays  greater  stress  upon 
the  performance  of  duty  and  upon  patient  bearing 
of  the  sufferings  sent  from  God  than  upon  specific 
works  of  piety  and  penances.  In  the  form  of  ques- 
tion and  answer,  by  examples  and  parables,  in  a 
simple,  clear  style,  he  makes  his  ideas  easily  intel- 
ligible. In  popularity  he  surpasses  Eckhart,  though 
he  falls  short  of  him  in  beauty  of  language. 

2.  A  Carthusian  (Nicolaus  Kemph  de  Argentina) ; 
b.  at  Strasburg  1397;  d.  at  Gaming  (65  m.  w.s.w. 
of  Vienna),  Lower  Austria,  1497.  He  studied  the- 
ology at  Vienna  under  Dinkelsbilhl  and  had  also 
Henry  of  Langenstein  (q.v.)  as  teacher.  In  1440  he 
entered  the  monastery  at  Gaming  and  joined  the 
Carthusians.  For  many  years  he  was  prior  in  differ- 
ent monasteries,  but  retired  in  1490  to  Gaming.  Of 
his  writings,  of  which  Pez  mentions  thirty-six,  the 


few  which  have  been  printed  include  a  Dialogus  de 
recto  ttudiarum  fine  ac  ordine  (in  Pes,  iv.  257-492; 
for  the  most  part  translated  into  German  by  Rdsler, 
pp.  280-348) ,  a  Tradatue  de  diacretiane  (Pes,  ix.  379- 
532),  and  an  ExpoeiUo  mysHca  in  caniicum  canti- 
corum  (xi.-xii.).  Nicholas  belongs  to  the  mystic 
theologians  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  speaks 
very  highly  of  Jean  Gerson,  and  like  him  exhorts 
to  earnest  study  of  the  Bible  (with  a  recommenda- 
tion of  Nicholas  of  Lyra).  On  the  whole  he  follows 
the  tendencies  of  the  more  famous  and  learned 
Dion3r8ius  (see  Diontsius  the  Carthusian),  who 
was  endowed  also  with  a  wider  and  freer  penetration. 

8.   M.   DEUTSCHf. 

Bibuoorafht:  On  1  consult:  K.  Schmidt,  Johannsa  TauUr, 
pp.  5-6,  Hambuig,  1841;  F.  Pfeiffer,  Detdaeke  Myetiker 
dee  viereehnten  JaJirhunderU,  L  pp.  xxiL-zxv.,  LeiiMic, 
1845;  W.  Preger,  Oeeehic/Ue  der  deuteehen  Myetik  im  Mit- 
telaUer,  ii.  67-09,  Leipeic,  1881;  Denifle,  in  Zeiteehrift  fur 
deuteehee  AUerthum,  xzix  (1885),  250  sqq.;  idem,  Dfr 
Plagiator  Nikolaue  wm  Straatburg,  in  Archie  far  Litteratur 
und  Kirehenoeechiehie  dee  MiUdaJUere,  iv  (1888),  312-329. 
On  2  consult:  The  biocn4;>luc«l  notices  in  B.  Pes,  Bib- 
Kotheca  aeeetieot  preface  to  vob.  iv.  and  xi.,  12  vols.,  Re- 
gensbuis,  1723-40;  N.  Paulus.  Der  KarihAueer  Nikolaue 
von  Straedfurg  und  eeine  Schrift  De  redo  etudiorum  fine  ae 
ordine,  in  Der  Kaiholik,  ii  (1891),  346  sqq.;  A.  Rosier, 
Der  KarthAtuer  Nikolaue  Kemph,  pp.  261  sqq.,  Freibuis, 
1894. 

NICHOLAS,  WILLIAM:  Irish  Methodist;  b.  at 
Wexford  (82  m.  s.  of  Dublin),  County  Wexford, 
Dec.  22, 1838.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin  (B.A.,  1879),  held  numerous  pastorates  in 
his  denomination  in  Dublin  and  Belfast  from  1861 
to  1895,  when  he  was  made  president  and  theologi- 
cal professor  in  the  Methodist  College,  Belfast,  both 
of  which  positions  he  still  retains.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  London  Ck>imcil  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
and  of  the  Senate  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland. 
In  theology  he  is  a  broad  evangelical,  and  has  ^Tit- 
ten  Sermone  an  Jeeus  the  Christ  (Dublin,  1883) ;  The 
Caee  Against  Home  Rule  (1886);  Newman  and  Ritu- 
alism (London,  1889) ;  and  Christianity  and  Social- 
ism (1893;  Femley  Lecture). 

NICHOLS,  WILLIAM  FORD:  Protestant  Epis- 
copal bishop  of  California;  b.  at  Lloyd,  N.  Y., 
June  9,  1849.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Hartford,  Conn.  (A.B.,  1870),  and  Berkeley  Divinity 
School  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1873.  He 
was  ordered  deacon  in  1873  and  priested  in  1874. 
He  was  curate  of  Holy  Trinity,  Middletown,  Conn. 
(1873-75),  rector  of  St.  James's,  West  Hartford, 
Conn.  (1875-76),  Grace,  Newington,  Conn.  (1876- 
1877),  Christ  Church,  Hartford,  Conn.  (1877-87),  and 
St.  James's,  Philadelphia  (1887-90),  private  secre- 
tary to  Bishop  Williams  of  Connecticut  (1871-76), 
professor  of  church  history  in  Berkeley  Divinity 
School  (1885-87),  and  assistant  secretary  of  the 
House  of  Bishops  (1886).  After  having  declined 
to  be  bishop  coadjutor  of  Ohio  in  1888,  he  was  con- 
secrated bishop  coadjutor  of  California  in  1890,  and 
three  years  later  became  bishop  of  the  diocese. 

Bibuoorapht:    W.  S.  Peny,  The  Ejrieoopate  in  America, 
p.  323,  New  York,  1895. 

NICHOLSON,  ISAAC  LEA:  Protestant  Episco- 
pal bishop  of  Milwaukee;  b.  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
Jan.  18,  1844;  d.  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Oct.  29,  1906. 
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He  waa  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  (A.B., 
1869)  and  Virginia  Theological  Seminary  (1871), 
being  ordered  deacon  in  the  some  year  and  pricsted 
in  1S72.  He  waa  curat*  al  St.  Thomas's,  Hanover, 
N.  H.  (1871-72)  and  of  St.  Paul's,  Baltimore  (1872- 
1875),  and  rector  o(  the  Church  of  the  Aacenaion, 
Westminster,  Md.  (1875-79),  and  of  St.  Mark's, 
Philadelphia  (1879-91).  In  1891  he  was  conse- 
crated biahop  of  Milwaukee,  after  having  declined 
the  proffered  see  of  Indianit  in  IS83. 

BlBUocRArBT'    W.  S.  Perry,  Tha  Epueooali  in  Amrrira, 
p.  333.  New  York.  ISfiS. 

HICHOLSON,    WILLIAM    RITFUS:      Reformed 

Episcopal;  b.  in  Green  County,  Misa.,  Jan.  8,  1822; 
d.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  7,  1901.  He  gradu- 
ated from  La  Grange  College,  Ala.,  1S40;  became 
pastor  of  the  Poydraa  Street  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  New  Orleans,  La.,  1842;  entered  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  beciime  rector 
of  St.  John's,  Cincinnati,  O.,  1S49;  of  St.  Paul's, 
Boston,  1859;  of  Trinity  Church,  Newark,  N.  J., 
1872;  he  then  entered  the  Reformed  Episcopal 
Church,  and  took  charge  of  the  Second  Reformed 
Episcopal  Church,  PhUadelphia,  1874.  In  1876 
he  was  consecrated  bishop,  and  later  waa  chosen 
dean  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  Philadelphia.  He  wrote,  besides  numerous 
tracts  on  doctrinal  subjects,  The  Bearing  of  Prophecy 
on  Itispiratioa  in  The  Ina/iired  Word,  ed.  A.  T. 
Pieraon  (Xew  York,  18S8). 
JIICLAES    (NICLAS),    HEHDRTK.     See    F*ui- 

NICODEMDS,  GOSPEL  OF.  See  Apocrvi-ha, 
B,  I,,  7. 

HICODEMnS(HlKOLAUS)HAGIORITES:  Monk 
in  the  monastery  of  DionyaiuB  on  Mount  Athos; 
b.  on  the  Island  of  Naxos  1748;  d.  at  Mount  Athoa, 
in  the  monastery  of  the  Skourta.'ans  above  Karyes, 
1809.  His  lite  passed  quietly,  except  that  he  was 
involved  in  the  Kolywa  controversy  which  in  the 
eeeoud  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  arose  over 
the  question  whether  the  memorial  celebrations 
for  the  dead  should  fake  place  on  Saturday  according 
to  the  opinion  of  the  old  orthodox  or  on  Sunday. 
Nieodemus  adhered  to  the  orthodox  tendency,  hod 
to  suffer  for  it,  but  waa  finally  justified.  His  im- 
portance lies  in  hia  extensive  literary  work.  He 
was  not  a  creative  spirit,  but  reproduced  old  Greek 
orthodoxy,  putting  it  in  the  garti  of  popular  Greek 
and  thus  making  it  the  common  possession  of  his 
church.  His  principal  departments  are  hagiogro- 
phy,  asceticism,  mysticism,  liturgies,  canon  law. 
and  practical  exegeais.  Among  his  works  on  hagi- 
ography  ia  to  be  mentioned  especially;  "Ritual 
for  the  Twelve  Months  of  the  Year  "  (3  vols., 
Venice,  1819;  12  vols.,  Constantinople,  1841  sqq.; 
3  vols,,  Zakynthos,  1868),  a  rich  source  for 
the  study  of  the  worship  of  sainta  in  the 
Greek  Church.  Other  works  are:  "  The  New 
Martj-rology '■  (ib.,  1799);  "The  New  Choice  " 
(Venice,  1803).  He  also  edited  "  A  Collection 
of  the  Divine  Utterances  and  the  Inspired 
Doctrines  of  the  Holy  Fathers"  (Venice,  1782), 
a  work  of  Paulos,  the  founder  of  the  monastery 


of  Euergetis.  In  the  sphere  of  aaceticiam  and 
mysticism  he  published:  "  Love  of  Beauty  of  the 
Holy  Aacetica"  (Venice,  1782);  "The  Inviaiblo 
Battle"  (Venice,  1796);  "Spiritual  Exercises" 
(Venice,  1800);  "Handbook  of  Directions"  (Vi- 
enna, ISOI);  "The  Excellence  of  Christians" 
(Venice,  180.3).  For  the  use  of  the  Church  in  tho 
narrower  sense  he  published  a  "Book  of  Confes- 
aion  "  (1794,  7th  ed,,  1854)  which  is  Blill  used. 
But  he  achieved  bis  highest  fame  by  the  compilo' 
tion  of  the  corpus  of  Greek  canon  law,  "  Rudder  of 
the  Intellectual  Ship  of  the  One  Holy  Cathohc  and 
Apostolic  Orthodox  Church  "  (Leipsic,  1800  and 
later  editions).  In  the  sphere  of  exegesis  he  wrote 
an  interesting  commentaiy  on  the  Catholic  Epistles 
(Venice,  1819)  and  translated  Euthymiua  Zygabe- 
nus'  commentary  on  the  Psalms  into  popular  Greek 
(Constantinople,  1819-21).  (Philipp  Meter.) 

BiBUmjHAJHi:  A  stelch  of  h«  life  ia  proflwd  to  the  "  Rit- 
ua]."  ut  lup.  Consult  Furthers  R.  Nirolai.  GrtehidiU 
der  nmnrtKhiacJien  LiUiralur,  LeipBic,  1S76;  L,  PetJU  in 
JSrhoi  tTuneril,  ISW.  pp.  321  sqq,;  A.  D.  Kyriafcn,  Of 
KAieliU  drr  orimlaliKdim  Kirthm.  p.  16S.  Leipeic.  1002, 
HICOL,  THOMAS:  Church  of  Scotland;  b.  at 
Castleton  of  Kincardine,  pariah  of  Fordoun,  Ivin- 
cardineshire,  Oct.  21,  1846.  He  was  educated  at 
the  universities  of  Aberdeen  (M,A,,  1868),  Edin- 
burgh (B.D,,  1871),  and  Tubingen  (1871),  after 
which  he  waa  minister  at  Kells,  Kirkcudbrightshire 
(1873-79),  and  Toibooth  Pariah,  Edinburgh  (1879- 
1899).  Since  1899  be  hua  been  professor  of  divinity 
and  Biblical  criticism  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 
He  was  also  editor  of  the  Church  of  ScoUqtuI  MiatiiM 
Record  from  1880  to  1900,  CroaU  lecturer  in  1897- 
1898,  and  Baird  lecturer  in  1907,  and  has  been  con- 
vener of  the  Church  of  Scotland  Jewieb  Mission 
Conunitlee  since  1890.  In  addition  to  translating 
J,  T,  Beck's  Paetoratlehren  de»  Neuen  Tettamerda 
(Gdteraloh,  1880)  in  coUaboration  with  J.  A.  M'Cly- 
laont  (Patioral  Theology  of  the  New  Testament, 
Edinburgh,  1885),  and  editing  the  Church  ofScoOand 
Sabbaih  School  Teachers'  Book  (1890),  he  has  written 
Recent  Eiploraiiims  in  BMe  Lands  (1892);  Secent 
Archaology  and  the  Bible  (Croall  lectures;  1898); 
The  Present  PosUion  and  Prospects  of  BStlical  Science 
(1899);  and  The  Four  Gospels  in  the  Earliest  Churek 
HUlory  (1908). 

NICOLAI,  ni"c6-lai',  PHILIPP:  German  Lu- 
theran theologian  and  hymn-writer;  b.  at  Menger-, 
inghausen  (12  m.  n.  of  Waldeck)  Aug.  10,  1556;  d. 
at  Hamburg  Oct.  26,  1608.  In  1575  he  visited  the 
University  of  Erfurt,  and  subsequently  Wittenberg, 
In  the  year  1583  he  was  called  as  Evangelical 
preacher  to  hia  father's  former  field  of  labor  at 
Herdecke,  Westphalia;  in  1587  to  Nieder-WUd- 
ungcn,  and  almost  immediately  to  Alt-Wildungen, 
where  he  waa  court  preacher  to  the  Lutheran  count- 
ess of  Waldeck,  and  tutor  to  her  son.  Here  he  be~ 
came  involved  in  the  conflict  with  encroaching 
Calvinism,  which  he  opposed  with  his  pen.  In  1590 
he  accepted  a  call  oa  preacher  at  Unna,  Westphalia, 
where  the  Lutherans,  after  a  long  struggle  with  the 
Colvinists,  had  gained  the  supremacy.  Here  he 
wrote  that  notorious  book:  Kuiter  Bericht  von  der 
Calvinisten  Gott  -and  ihrer  Religion  (1598).  The  evil 
reports  about  hia  maimer  of  life,  scattered  abroad  by 
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the  Calvinists,  and  the  retaliation  which  he  brought 
upon  himself  by  his  unrestrained  polemics  (followed 
by  deaths  in  his  family  during  a  severe  epidemic), 
reduced  him  to  such  a  state  of  distress  that  he  post- 
poned all  disputations,  and  occupied  all  his  time  in 
prayer  and  meditation,  concerning  eternal  life  and 
the  estate  of  faithful  souls  in  the  heavenly  paradise. 
The  fruit  of  these  meditations  was  his  Freuden- 
spiegel  dea  ewigen  Lebens,  daa  ist^  grUruUicfte  Be- 
achreibung  des  hertiichen  Wcaens  (Frankfort,  1599). 
Three  spiritual  hymns  form  an  appendix  to  the 
first  edition  of  FreudenspiegeL 

Hardly  had  the  epidemic  passed,  before  renewed 
controversial  attacks  came  forth  from  the  Cal- 
vinists,  prompting  Nicolai  to  complement  his 
Fretidenapiegel  with  Spiegel  des  bdaen  Geittet, 
der  sick  in  der  CalviniMen  Buchem  regt  (Frankfort, 
1599).  When  forty-foiu*  years  of  age  he  married 
the  widow  of  a  pastor  at  Dortmund.  He  now 
resolved  to  avoid  all  polemics  for  a  season, 
and  occupied  himself  with  a  somewhat  extensive 
dogmatic  work  on  the  **  Mystical  Temple  of  Qod." 
In  the  year  ICiOl  he  was  elected  chief  pastor  at  St. 
Catherine's  Church,  Hamburg,  where  his  writings, 
especially  the  Freiiderutinegd^  had  gained  him  friends. 
He  preached  every  Sunday  and  Thursday  to  a  well- 
filled  church,  exercising  alike  by  his  words  and  by 
his  personal  acts  a  devout  influence  upon  his  congre- 
gation, his  colleagues,  and  all  the  city.  He  was 
revered  and  praiscii  in  wide  circles  as  *'  another 
Chrysostom,''  a  godly  man  and  faithful  shepherd 
of  souls,  a  talented  writer,  and  a  pillar  of  the 
Lutheran  Church.  He  felt  especially  called  upon 
to  preserve  and  confirm  among  the  Hamburg 
preachers  the  peace  and  confessional  unity  of  the 
Church,  the  pure  Evangelical  doctrine,  as  grounded 
m  divine  Scripture,  and  witnessed  and  repeated 
in  the  Book  of  Concord  of  1580  and  its  Apology. 
A  counterpart  to  his  Freudenspiegel  was  the 
Theoria  vita  cetema  (1006)  written  the  year  before, 
during  an  epidemic  at  Hamburg.  A  posthumous 
work  was  the  polemic  De  Antichriato  Romano 
(Rostock,  1609). 

Nicolai  is  knowTi  mainly  by  four  spiritual  hsrmns, 
produced  in  1588-96:  (1)  "  Mag  ich  Ungltick  nicht 
widerstan,"  a  partizan  hymn  against  the  Calvinista; 
(2)  "  So  wiinsch  ich  nun  ein  gute  Nacht,"  on  Ps. 
xlii.;  (3)  "  Wie  schon  leucht'  uns  der  Morgenstern," 
on  Ps.  xlv.  (Eng.  transl.  by  several  persons,  includ- 
ing Miss  Catherine  Winkworth,  "  C)  Morning  Star  I 
how  fair  and  bright  ");  (4)  "  Wachct  auf  I  ruft  uns 
die  Stinmie,"  on  Matt.  xxv.  (in  Eng.  by  the  same 
translator,  "  Wake,  awake,  for  night  is  flying  ")• 
Of  these  four  hymns  especially  the  two  latter  belong 
to  the  gems  of  the  Evangelical  hymn  treasury.  Both 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  period  of  lyric  subjec- 
tiveness,  by  their  ardent  reflection  and  loving  ten- 
derness, which  are  outwardly  facilitated  by  their 
poetic  and  musical  rhythm.  There  is  also  a  rich 
coloring  reflecting  the  supernatural,  such  as  is  still 
foreign  to  hymns  of  the  Reformation  era.  Although 
circulating  widely,  and  adopted  by  church  hymnals, 
they  were  not  supplied  with  melodies  equal  in  sub- 
limity and  favor  until  the  appearance  of  the  Melo- 
deyenrOeaangbuch,  by  J.  and  H.  Prfttorius,  Schneider- 
mann,  and  Decker  (Hamburg,  1604).    The  three- 


hundredth  anniversary  of  his  death  was  cdebrated 
throughout  northwestern  Germany  Oct.  26,  190S. 

Victor  Schultzx. 

Bibuogkapht:  Nicolai's  woria  were  edited  by  Dedekcn. 
6  voLt.,  Hamburc  1611-17.  Lives  have  been  writteo  bj 
V.  Sohultie.  Mengeringhftween,  1008;  L.  Curtae.  Halle, 
1850;  R.  RocboU.  Beriin,  I860;  and  R.  Eckart.  GlQck- 
Btadt,  1900.  Coniult  further:  H.  H.  Wendt,  Vorttawioa 
Hber  PkUipp  Nicolai,  Hambuii.  1860;  8.  W.  DufBdd. 
Enoii$h  Hymns,  pp.  226-227,  New  York,  1886;  V.  Sdkaltn, 
Waldeekiache  RtJarmaiiatuotaekiehU,  Leipsic,  1003;  JuUu. 
Hwmnoloin/f  pp.  8U5-807. 

NICOLAITAHS:    A  sect  mentioned  in  the  Apo^ 

alypse  of  John  which  had  adherents  in  some  of  the 

churches  of  Asia  Minor.    The  community  of  Efht- 

8US  is  praised  on  account  of  its  oppo- 

Cenitsred  bj  sition    to    them    (ii.    6),    while   the 

St  John.  coQununity  of  Pergamos  is  blamed 
(ii.  14-15)  because  it  suffered  such 
people  in  its  midst.  The  latter  community  is  re- 
proached with  the  sin  into  which  the  Israelites  were 
once  led  by  Balaam,  namely,  that  of  unchastitj 
and  of  the  partaking  of  meat  offered  to  idols,  and 
also  with  adopting  such  teachings  (ii.  15,  24).  The 
same  sect  is  certainly  alluded  to  in  the  address  to 
the  ''  Angel  "  of  the  conmiunity  of  Thyatira:  "  I 
have  a  few  things  against  thee,  because  thou  mdltr- 
est  that  woman  Jezebel,  which  calleth  herself  a 
prophetess,  to  teach  and  to  seduce  my  servants  to 
commit  fornication,  and  to  eat  things  sacrificed 
unto  idols  "  (ii.  20).  Since  according  to  the  better 
reading  the  text  does  not  give  "  the  wife  "  but ''  thy 
wife  "  (cf.  Zahn),  the  reference  is  not  to  the  vife 
of  any  one  of  the  conununity  (Holtzmann,  Weii- 
sficker,  Bousset,  etc.),  and  stiU  less  to  the  prieatces 
of  the  Chaldean  sibyl  Tambethe,  in  Thyatin 
(Schilrer  and  V6lter).  It  would  seem  more  plausi- 
ble to  understand  by  "  angel,"  the  bishop,  and  to 
suppose  that  his  wife  was  accused  (Zahn  and  otheis); 
but  that  she  should  be  leading  such  an  immond  life 
in  Thyatira  without  restraint  is  incredible  in  view  cf 
the  praise  awarded  to  the  angel  of  the  community. 
It  is  much  more  probable  that  in  these  words  the 
weakness  of  King  Ahaz  toward  his  idolatrous  wife 
Jezebel  is  compared  with  the  weakness  of  the  gov- 
emment  of  the  community  toward  the  Nicolaitans, 
and  that  Jezebel  is  only  regarded  as  a  type  of  the 
sect.  While  the  Nicolaitans  encountered  eneigetie 
resistance  in  Kphesus  and  gained  few  adherents  in 
Pergamos,  in  Thyatira  they  exercised  a  wide-spread 
influence.  It  is  probable  that  their  leaders  laid 
claim  there  to  the  possession  of  prophetic  inspiratiGO 
(ii.  2())  and  to  a  knowledge  of  "  the  depths  of  Satan  " 
(ii.  24).  This  probably  signifies  a  dualistic  con- 
ception, by  which  evil  is  referred  to  the  powers  of 
the  under-world,  thus  doing  away  with  human 
guilt.  It  is  these  leaders  of  the  sect,  not  Jewish 
teachers  (Zahn),  disciples  of  John  (Eichhon),  or 
Judaizcrs  (Ewald,  Gebhardt),  who  are  the  false 
apostles  mentioned  in  the  address  to  the  church  at 
Ephesus  (ii.  2). 

The  picture  thus  derived  of  the  Nicolaitans 
strongly  resembles  that  of  the  antinomian  libertin- 
ism in  Corinth,  as  shown  in  the  epistles  to  the  C^orin- 
thians.  It  may  be  inferred  therefore  that  the  fonner 
also  had  its  origin  in  the  Gentile  Christianity  of 
Paul.    However,  what  was  merely  a  tendency  io 
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Corinth,  became  here  a  sect  led  by  agitators.    In 

Corinth  also  the  evil  custom  prevailed  of  eating 

meat  sacrificed  to  idols  (I  Cor.  viii.)  and  unchastity 

(I  Cor.  V.  1  sqq.),  in  connection  with 

Relation    the  claim  of  possessing  superior  knowl- 

to  PauL  edge  (I  Cor.  iv.  6  sqq.,  v.  2,  viii.  1,  xv. 
12  sqq.).  But  in  Ephesus,  from  the 
simple  extenuation  of  these  sins  by  an  appeal  to 
Paul's  doctrine  of  freedom  in  Christ,  there  arose  a 
teaching  combined  with  dualistic  speculations. 
Thereupon  the  spiritual  pride  of  the  libertines  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  that  their  leaders  claimed 
prophetic  gifts  (il.  20)  and  apostolic  rank  (il.  2). 
Nevertheless,  the  view  is  unfoimded  that  the  Apoc- 
alypse of  John  combats  in  these  passages  the  apostle 
Paul  and  his  helpers  (Baur,  Schwegler,  Holtzmann, 
Hilgenfeld,  etc.);  for  Paul  was  no  longer  living, 
while  all  the  statements  in  question  refer  to  a  con- 
temporary condition,  and  the  helpers  of  Paul  laid 
no  claim  to  apostolic  rank.  Besides  this,  these  very 
sins  are  just  as  sternly  condemned  by  Paul  as  they 
are  in  the  Apocalypse;  for  example,  unchastity 
(I  Cor.  v.  1  sqq.,  vi.  12  sqq.),  as  well  as  the  eating 
of  meat  sacrificed  to  idols  (x.  18  sqq.).  Paul  also 
refers  here  to  the  warning  example  of  Israel's  cor- 
ruption by  Balaam  (I  Cor.  x.  8),  and  in  general  he 
peremptorily  disposed  of  the  libertinistic  tendency 
(II  Cor.  vi.  14  sqq.,  xii.  20,  xiii.  10).  Another  un- 
tenable view  is  that  which  finds  the  Montanists  in 
the  false  apostles,  the  Balaamites,  and  the  prophet- 
ess Jexebel  (Hev.  il.  2-14),  while  the  Nicolaitans 
who  differ  from  these  signify  Gnostics  like  the 
Ophites  (V5lter).  The  reproach  of  unchastity  and 
of  eating  meat  sacrificed  to  idols  is  in  too  great 
discord  with  the  ascetic  morality  of  the  Montanists; 
and  nothing  indicates  Gnostics  of  the  second  century. 
Equally  groimdless  is  the  conjecture  that  the  pas- 
sages mentioning  the  Nicolaitans  were  a  later 
interpolation  (Volter). 

What  the  Chureh  Fathers  have  to  say  about  the 

Nicolaitans  rather  opposes  the  contention  that  they 

first  originated  in  the  second  century. 

Patristic  or  indeed  that,  apart  from  the  Nicolai- 
Data.  tans  of  the  Apocalypse,  there  was  any 
sect  of  that  name  in  the  second  century 
(Neander  and  others).  That  the  Nicolaitans  are 
not  mentioned  until  the  time  of  Irenseus  does  not 
signify  that  they  originated  or  reappeared  during 
the  interval.  It  is  true  that  in  every  list  of  heretics 
the  Nicolaitans  are  named  after  Basilides  and  Sa^ 
tomilus;  but  the  order  in  the  lists  of  heretics  is  in 
no  wise  chronological  (cf .  Lipsius,  QueUen  der  dUeren 
KeUergeschichte^  pp.  28, 35, 47),  and  the  comparative 
agreement  of  these  lists  is  explained  by  their  com- 
mon dependence  upon  Irenseus.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, expressly  says  {Har.y  III.,  xi.  1)  that  the 
Nicolaitans,  ''  long  before  "  Cerinthus,  held  a  simi- 
lar doctrine  and  that  John  wrote  his  Gospel  against 
both.  This  shows  that  he  placed  the  Nicolaitans  in 
apostolic  times,  and  his  ranking  them  after  Basilides 
and  Cerinthus  is  only  because  of  the  similarity  of 
their  doctrines  to  those  of  these  heretics.  What 
he  relates  of  the  Nicolaitans,  however,  is  almost  ex- 
clusively derived  from  the  Apocalypse.  It  is  still 
clearer  that  everjrthing  Tertullian  says  of  them 
comes  from  the  Apocalypse.    His  remark  (Hasr,, 


xxxiii.)  that  in  his  time  there  were  also  Nicolaitans, 
only  of  another  kind,  called  the  heresy  of  Gains,  ex- 
pressly excludes  the  idea  that  there  was  any  con- 
temporary sect  of  this  name.  The  statements  of 
Hippolytus  are  foimded  on  those  of  Irenseus.  In 
all  the  patristic  data  concerning  the  Nicolaitans  the 
only  statements  to  be  regarded  as  based  on  histori- 
cal tradition  independent  of  the  Apocalypse  are  tiie 
assertion  of  Irenseus  that  their  teacher  was  Nicolaos, 
one  of  the  seven  deacons  of  the  primitive  commim- 
ity  (Httr.f  I.,  xxvi.  3),  and  the  statement,  probably 
earlier  than  Hippolytus,  that  this  Nicolaos  had  been 
led  into  grievous  errors  through  jealousy  of  his 
wife.  It  is  possible  that  this  last  statement  may 
be  mythical,  and  that  even  the  first  is  only  based 
on  conjecture;  since,  however,  it  is  assumed  in  the 
Apocalypse  that  the  name  Nicolaitan  was  known  to 
its  readers,  it  is  at  least  probable  that  this  name  is 
not  derived  as  a  symbolical  designation  from  that 
of  Balaam  ("  lord  "  or  *'  conqueror  of  the  people  "; 
Vitringa  and  Hengstenberg),  but  from  the  name  of 
the  leader  of  the  sect. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  violations  of  the  rule  of  cel- 
ibacy were  often  designated  by  the  name  of  the 

Nicolaitan   sect,    borrowed   from   the 

The        Apocalypse,  but  there  is  absolutely  no 

Bohemian  connection  between  the  Nicolaitans  of 

Sect        the  Apocalypse  and  a  sect  of  the  same 

name  which  arose  in  Bohemia  in  the 
fourteenth  century  and  maintained  itself  there  as 
well  as  in  Moravia  imtil  the  seventeenth  century. 
This  sect  derived  its  name  from  the  Bohemian  peas- 
suit  Nicklas  of  Wlasenic  (d.  1455),  who  was  imitated 
by  his  followers  in  his  rejection  of  ecclesiastical 
authority  and  his  claim  to  an  immediate  and  new 
revelation.  F.  Sieffert. 

Bibuoqrapht:  The  reader  should  consult  the  commen- 
taries on  the  Apocalypse  (see  under  John  thb  Apostlb); 
and  the  works  on  the  history  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  e.g., 
those  by  C.  von  Weiss&cker,  2  vols.,  London,  1894-05, 
and  A.  C.  McGiflFert,  pp.  625-626.  New  York,  1897.  Con- 
sult further:  C.  W.  F.  Walch,  Hidorie  der  KeUereien,  i. 
167  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1762;  E.  Burton,  Heresies  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Age,  Oxford,  1829;  J.  H.  Blunt,  Dictionary  of  SecU 
artd  Heresies,  pp.  371-373,  PhUadelphia,  1874;  D.  Vdl- 
ter,  ErUalehuno  des  Apokalypse,  pp.  10  sqq.,  Freiburg, 
1882;  E.  SchQrer,  in  Theologische  Abhandlung  C,  Von 
Weizs&cker  zu  70.  GebuHstag  geundmet,  pp.  38  sqq.,  ib. 
1892;  Seesemann,  in  TSK,  Ixvi  (1893),  47  sqq.;  F. 
Vigouroux,  Dictionnaire  de  la  Bible,  fasc.  xxviii.,  cols. 
1616-18,  Paris,  1906;  DB,  iii.  547-548;  EB,  iii.  3410- 
3412. 

NICOLAS   DE  CLEMANGES.    See  Cl^mangbs. 

NICOLAS,  MICHEL:  French  Protestant;  b.  at 
Nimes  May  22,  1810;  d.  at  Montauban  July  28, 
1886.  After  studying  theology  at  Geneva  (1827-32) 
and  in  Germany  (1832-34),  he  was  assistant  pastor 
for  a  short  time  in  Bordeaux.  He  was  then  pastor 
in  Metz  from  1835  to  1838,  and  in  1839  was  appointed 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Montauban,  a  position 
which  he  retained  until  his  death.  After  1860  he 
turned  from  philosophy  to  theology,  especially  to 
introduction  and  church  history.  Together  with 
Reuss,  Colani,  and  A.  R^ville,  Nicolas  sought  to 
revise  the  bases  of  Christian  belief  with  the  assist- 
ance of  historical  criticism,  and  to  consider  Chris- 
tianity as  a  historical  magnitude  from  the  standpoint 
of  evolution.    In  1861  he  published,  in  the  first 
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volulne  of  hlH  6luiU«  critiquei  lur  la  BibU,  four 
CSBuys  on  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Graf-WellhnufleQ 
spirit,  following  this  in  1803  with  a  umilar  series  of 
studies  on  the  New  Testament.  He  batl  already 
publiabed  a  number  of  translations  and  independent 
works  on  pliilosopliy,  and  a  literary  history  of  his 
native  city  and  its  vicinity,  aa  welt  as  his  Hittaire 
det  iloeirinei  rrUgirti»n  dct  Juifn  pendant  le»  deux 
iiiictei anUrieuTca a I'brc chritienne  {1S60);  andinhis 
LfR  Ei'angilea  apocryphes  (186-^)  and  Le  SymboU  det 
apfitre»  (1S(!T)  his  historical  and  critical  studies 
found  tlieir  culmination.  His  last  book  was  his 
llintoin:  <le  I'aruienne  aeaiitmit  dt  Montauban  {1598- 
10.59)  el  Ju  Fuylauima  {1660-S68B)  (1885).  He 
was  likewiae  a  cioHe  student  of  Huguenot  history, 
his  imiiiuBcript  collectioiu)  on  this  theme  filling  ten 
Btuul  volumes;  but  he  is  chiefly  noteworthy  as  one 
of  tlie  pioneers  in  introducing  German  methods  and 
Rsulls  ta  French  Protestantism. 

(En  a  EN  Lachbnuann.) 

DiauoanAPHT:  A  Mlt  wta  written  by  E.  Rahaud,  Vara, 
l!<tM:  sail  H  aknlcb  by  t:.  SUpfer  is  in  the  &t>ida  it  l\t- 
alogi'  ri  J'hidoirf  publubnl  by  the  PiutnlaDt  luulty  at 

I'liris.  19U1, 

niCOLADS  CABASILAS.    See  Kabaaii.as. 
NICOLADS    D£    TUDESCHIS.     See    Panoiuii- 

HICOLE,  PIERRE:  Port  Royalist;  b.  at  Char- 
tres  (>cl.  13,  lO-'.-i;  d.  at  Port  Royal  Nov.  16,  1695. 
-\rter  nveiviiig  from  his  father  a  thorough  prelimi- 
nnr>-  ediic.ition,  he  studied  philosophy  at  the  College 
d'llareourt  anil  tlion  devoteil  himself  to  theology. 
Hb  intention  of  coniiiiuinfi  his  studies  at  the  Sor- 
boniie  was  frustrated  by  his  connections  with  Port 
Ruyid.  where  he  soon  became  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant teuchera.  Here  he  collaborated  on  the 
priHlucIiuiis  of  thai  school,  frequently  gathered  ma- 
teri:J  for  other  books  (a.-*  for  the  "  Prot'incial  Let- 
ten  ''  of  Pascal),  and  beoame  intimately  associated 
with  .\nt(une  .\tnaud  anil  especially  with  Pascal 
(H-v,).  He  accompanied  Amaud  in  all  bis  wander- 
iiitCM  untU  at  liist,  wearj-  of  his  unsettled  life,  he  be- 
Miuchl  the  archbishop  of  Paris  for  permission  to 
reiiim.  He  thu.'<  brotight  upon  himself  the  bitter 
repninchc^  of  the  Port  Royalists,  against  whom  he 
sought  to  defend  himself  in  letters  and  in  an  "  Apol- 
lo." In  U176  he  etidc-ivored  to  secure  prienl 's 
orili'rs,  but  the  bisliop  of  Chartrca  refused  to  admit 

NifiUc  was  »  prolific  writer.  With  .\TTiaud  he 
pit-pared  tlie  famous  iM/ique  dr  Forl-Royal  (Paris, 
Uvitt),  anil  aIhu.  under  the  {aeudonrm  of  Wendrock, 
nuiile  a  Littin  translation  of  Pascal's  Prorincialrx 
(t'lilopie.  lliftS).  In  La  fVrp,'(ui«  df  la  foi  dr 
ViifU»t  fallwli^ue  Ixiurhiinl  I'furhiintlu.  or  La  PciHe 
PtrptiuUi-  \  I<ltU\  he  endeavoml  to  clear  Port  Royal 
of  the chtiiiEe  of  Oalvinisin.  anil  this  work  «asfcllowed 
by  Prrfit'tuiif  dt  la  Jm  ik  I'i^lut  ealMujUf  »ur 
rnirhariair.  ar  tln>i\Jr  Prrf^luU/  \3  \-oU..  1669-761. 
Apparently  in  iniitAtion  of  the  "  Pronncial  Leilen," 
he  «TOIe  ten  Ltttm  giir  I'hfriru  ima^inairr,  or  Lts 
tmaginaiir*  (leMV  and  eight  letters  entitled  La 
ViiMawtPM  (Ifi&veei— both  published  viih  his 
A|B>iAMMniv(CUogne.  1704V  Ui»  EaaU 
M  Toh,  167)  8i|t].)  CDJoyed  among  mme 


of  his  coQtemporaries,  such  as  Madame  de  Sfvignd, 
an  admiration  which  they  no  longer  elicit.  la  hit 
polemics  against  Calvinism  Nicole  exceeded  alt  otlier 
Jansenists  in  bitterness,  as  is  evinced  by  hi*  Prt- 
jugfa  Ifgitimca  conlrc  le  calvinisme  (1671),  FrUti^ai 
rlfonnii  ctmuaincM  da  scAisma  (IGSl).  and  L'nilt 
de.  I'tgtiae  (lt>87}.  He  likewise  prepared  a  series  of 
edifying  and  instructive  works,  ajnong  which  mij 
be  mentioned :  Traiti  aur  I'oraiaon,  or  Traiii  de  fa 
7>ri*re  (1679);  Inelnictiom  t/Uologiquet  tur  laioat- 
merde  (1700);  /nsfrucMons  Ihijdogiquea  el  mania 
lur  U  tymbole  (1706);  InMrucUona  thfologiipiea  d 
morates  sur  I'oraiaon  dominicaU,  la  aalutolion  ai\^ 
lic{\te,  la  aalnte  mene  el  let  autre*  pritrei  de  (VjliK 
(1706),  and  ln»triKtion»  IhMofpque*  ei  morales  turia 
dfcalogue  (1709).  Nic<de  was  neither  a  deep  thjnltef 
nor  a  great  character.  He  was  rather  a  TTun  of 
vast  learning  and  humanistic  epiril.  diffident  snil 
very  averse  to  controversy.  (C.  Pfesdeh.) 

SiBuoaHu-Hr:  Hia  lile,  by  Goujet.  ia  ui  ibe  last  volumeof 
the  £uau  de  maraie,  ut  nip.  Consult  funhFr:  J.  Br 
loijBe,  Hi^.  dr  rabbanc  dt  Pari-Rouat.  vol,  v..  ColofU 
ITS3;  C.  ClfmeaMl.  JfuT.  Qfnlrale  de  Port-Soyal.  Anour 
dam.  l785-fl7;  C.  A.  Siinie-Beuvi-.  Port-Ro^.  roll  iiL- 
iv..  Palis,  IS«0-M:    Licbteubcrgcr.  ESR.  a.  a34~a:<;. 

nicoLL,  sm  wn.LiAH  Robertson  :  Fite 

Church  of  Scotland;  b.  at  Lumsden  (30  m.  n.w.  of 
Aberdeen),  Aberdeenshire,  Oct.  10,  1651.  He  ■m 
educated  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen  (M.A.,  1S70) 
and  the  Free  Church  Collie,  Aberdeen,  aft«r  whiiA 
he  was  minister  at  Dufftown,  Banffshire  (1S74-77), 
and  Kelso,  Roxburghshire  (1377-m).  In  18S0  be 
became  the  editor  of  The  Houmhold  Library  o/Eifo- 
aition,  and  in  18S5  of  The  Expoeitor,  while  since  ISSS 
he  has  edited  The  Foreign  BAlical  LibraTy,  The  Tie- 
ologirai  Educator,  The  Expositor's  Bible,  The  Erpon- 
tor's  Onek  Teilameni,  The  BrUiak  Wrtkly,  The 
Bookman,  Woman  al  Home,  The  Britith  Monthly,  taii 
other  publications  and  series.  In  1909  he  was  nude 
a  knight.  Among  his  numerous  publications  epedal 
mention  may  be  made  of  his  Calls  to  Christ  (Lon- 
don, 1877);  Sons*  "/  ^^  (2  series,  Edinburgh  and 
London,  1$79-Ji5);  The  Incarnate  Sarioiir  (Edin- 
burgh, 1S31);  The  Lamb  of  God  (1883);  Keyoflhr 
GniT«  (London,  1S93);  Ten-Minute  Senmm*  {ISSi); 
Litrrary  Anecdotes  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  (in  col- 
laboration with  T.  J,  Wise;  2  vola.,  lS95-«);  Tie 
Return  to  the  Cross  (1897);  The  Church't  One  fms- 
dalum:  Christ  and  Sectmt  CrUicitm  (1901);  GorJen 
of  Suta:  Mf/nictd  Expositions  leHh  an  Essay  m 
Christian  MyAieism(,\9t^y,  Lamp  of  Sacrifict  iim, 
sermons):  Ian  Madareti:  Life  of  the  Ren.  Join 
Watson  (1908);  and  My  Father:  an  Abadteti^nn 
Minister.  ISIiSI  (1903). 

Biiuociupht:  J.  F.  Sloddul,  it.  Rabcrtwn  .VimU.  E<Uir 
and  PmurktT.  LoDiloD.  1903. 

niEBBRGALL,  ni"ber-gal,  FRIEDRICH  SASL: 
German  Protest^int;  b.  at  Kim  (40  m.  a.w.  of  Wies- 
baden) Mar.  20,  1866.  He  was  educated  si  the 
uni\'ersities  of  Tubingen,  Berlin,  and  Bonn  fnm 
IS;^  to  1887  (Th.  Lie.,  Giesaen,  1902).  and  afta 
being  a  pastor  in  bis  naliTe  city  became,  in  1903, 
privat-docent  for  practical  theology,  religious  par- 
ehology,  and  ethnology  at  the  University  of  Hfid^ 
berg;  and  in  1908  ertraordinaiy  professor  of  pnn- 
tical  tlieology  mt  Heidelberg.     Ujs  works  include: 
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Die  GoU  in  Christus  (TObingen,  1899);  AhsoLviheit 
des  ChriderUums  (1900);  Ein  P/ad  zwr  Gewisaheit 
(1900);  Wie  predigen  wir  den  modemen  Menachenf 
(2  parts,  1902M)6);  Die  paidinische  Erldsungdehre 
im  Konfirmandenunierricht  (1903);  Die  Kasiudrede 
(Gdttingen,  1905) ;  HHUgerdei  und  modeme  Theologie 
(Tabingen,  1906);  Welches  ist  die  teste  ReHgionf 
(1906);  Praktische  Audegung  des  Evangdiums 
Markus  (1907);  Was  ist  uns  heuU  die  Bibd  (1907); 
Afut  und  Trost  furs  geisUiche  Ami  (1907);  Prak- 
tische Auslegung  des  Neuen  Testaments  (2  vols., 
1907-09);  Die  Bedeutung  der  Rdigionspsychologie 
fur  die  Praxis  in  Kirche  und  Schule  (1909);  and 
Jesus  im  Unterricht  (1910).  He  is  editor  of  Prak- 
tisch^theologische  Handbitliothek,  to  wliich  he  also 
contributes. 

NIEDNER,  nid'ner,  CHRISTIAN  WILHELM: 
German  church  historian;  b.  at  Oberwinkel,  near 
Waldenburg  (12  m.  n.w.  of  Chemnitz),  Saxony,  Aug. 
9,  1797;  d.  at  Berlin  Aug.  13,  1865.  He  studied 
theology  at  Leipsic,  where  he  became  successively 
privat-docent  (1826),  extraordinary  professor  (1829), 
and  ordinary  professor  (1838).  His  Philosophic 
Hermesii  Bonnensis  novarum  rerum  in  theologia 
exordii  explicatio  et  existimaiio  (Leipsic,  1838-39),  on 
account  of  its  thoroughness  took  front  rank  among 
the  wealth  of  literati^e  on  Geoige  Hermes  (q.v.). 
He  was  interested,  not  only  in  church  history,  but 
also  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  his  lectures 
on  church  history  were  pervaded  by  his  philosophi- 
cal spirit.  After  the  death  of  Professor  lUgen  (1844) 
Niedner  became  president  of  the  historical-theologi- 
cal society  founded  by  the  former,  and  took  over  also 
the  editorship  of  the  Zeitschri/t  fur  die  historische 
Theologie,  In  1846  he  published  his  chief  work, 
the  text-book  Geschichie  der  christlichen  Kirche 
(Leipsic,  1846,  2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1866),  a  work  wide  in 
scope,  and  embodying  the  results  of  a  most  thorough- 
going investigation  into  the  stupendous  amount  of 
materia],  but  written  in  a  scholastic  and  ponder- 
ous style  (cf.  Baur,  Die  Epochen  der  HrMichen 
Geachichtsschreibung,  pp.  244  sqq.).  His  speech 
at  the  festival  held  on  the  three-hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  death  of  Luther  gave  expression  to 
bis  free  position  towards  the  Reformation.  It 
was  published  imder  the  title  Vorlesung  zur  akade- 
mischen  Geddchtnisfeier  (Leipsic,  1846).  The  last 
work  published  during  his  Leipsic  career  was  his 
De  subsisientia  rtft  SeUp  Adytf)  apud  Philonem  tributa 
(1848-49).  In  1850  he  resigned  his  professorship, 
and  settled  in  Wittenberg;  and  in  1859  he  was 
called  to  the  chair  of  theology  at  the  University  of 
Berlin,  where  he  remained  until  his  death.  While 
in  Wittenberg  he  published  in  the  ZeOschrift  far 
historische  Theologie  two  valuable  treatises,  en- 
titled respectively  Das  Recht  der  Dogmen  in  Chris- 
tentum  in  geschichUicher  Betrachtung  (1851,  part  iv.), 
and  Richtungen  und  Aufgaben  der  Dogmatik  in  gegen- 
wdrtiger  ZeU  (1852,  part  iv.),  the  latter  being  a  criti- 
cal review  of  the  dogmatic  writings  by  J.  P.  Lange 
aivi  Martensen.  (P.  M.  TzscmBNERt.) 

HIELSBN,  nH'sen,  FREDRIK  KRISTIAN:  Da- 
nish church  historian;  b.  at  Aalborg,  Denmark, 
Oct.  30^  1846;   d.  at  Aarhus  Mar.  24,  1907.    He 


received  his  education  at  the  University  of  Copen- 
hagen (B.A.,  1863;  candidate  in  theology,  1870); 
taught  privately  till  1873;  was  in  that  year  made 
catechist  at  Our  Savior's  Church,  Copenhagen;  and 
became  professor  of  church  history  in  the  University 
of  Ck)penhagen,  1877,  where  he  taught  till  1900, 
when  he  resigned  to  become  bishop  of  Aarhus.  He 
was  prolific  in  the  field  of  church  history,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  the  greatest  in  that  field  produced 
by  Scandinavian  coimtries.  His  leading  works  are: 
Romerkirken  i  del  19,  Hundredaar,  part  i.,  Pave- 
dUmmet  (1876,  2d  ed.,  1895-98;  Germ,  transl.,  2d 
ed.,  Gotha,  1880;  Eng.  transl..  History  of  the  Papacy 
in  the  XIX.  Century,  2  vols.,  London,  1906);  part 
ii.,  Det  indre  Liv  (1881;  Germ,  transl.,  Carlsruhe, 
1882);  Statskirkeog  Fnkirke  (1883),  treating  con- 
ditions in  Scotland  and  Switzerland;  Haandbpg  i 
Kirkens  Histarie  (2  vols.,  1885-92) ;  Ledetraad  i  Kir- 
kens  Historic  (2  vols.,  1887);  Kirkehistorie  (2  vols., 
1900-08).  In  1896  he  began  to  issue  and  edit  Kir- 
keUksikon  for  Norden;  and  was  one  of  the  editors 
of  Dansk  Kirketidende  1873-82.  He  stood  high  m 
the  coimcUs  of  his  church,  where  his  advice  was 
constantly  sought,  and  he  was  one  of  the  judges  at 
the  competitions  for  professorships  in  church  his- 
tory at  the  universities  of  Limd  (1893),  Christiania 
(1897),  and  Upsala  (1898).  The  language  of  Niel- 
sen, always  plastic  in  writing,  and  convincing  in 
delivery,  combined  with  great  stores  of  learning, 
made  his  influence  deep-felt  and  far-reaching.  His 
historical  methods  were  genetic  and  scientific. 

John  O.  Evjen. 

NIEMEYER,  nt'mai-er,  AUGUST  HERMAHN: 
Professor,  chancellor  of  the  imiversity,  and  director 
of  the  Francke  institutions  in  Halle;  b.  at  Halle  Sept. 
1,  1754;  d.  there  July  7,  1828.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Psedagogium  of  his  native  city,  and  after  gradu- 
ation taught  at  the  German  and  Latin  schools  on 
the  Francke  foundation.  In  1777  he  began  to  lec- 
ture at  the  imiversity  on  Homer,  the  Greek  tragedi- 
ans, and  Horace.  In  1779  he  was  appointed 
professor  extraordinary  of  theology  and  inspector 
of  the  theologicsil  seminary,  in  1784  ordinary  pro- 
fessor and  inspector  of  the  Psedagogium,  in  1785 
he  became  assistant  director  of  the  Francke  insti- 
tutions and  in  1799  a  director.  In  1792  he  was 
appointed  coimcilor  of  the  consistory  and  in  1793 
prorector  of  the  university.  In  1806  Napoleon 
abolished  the  University  of  Halle,  and  Niemeyer 
was  sent  to  Paris  as  hostage.  After  an  exile  of  six 
months  he  was  allowed  to  return,  but  in  the  mean 
time  Halle  had  been  separated  from  Prussia  and 
attached  to  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia.  King 
Jerome  restored  the  imiversity  and  appointed  Nie- 
meyer its  chancellor  and  perpetual  rector  (1808). 
On  account  of  Niemeyer's  attachment  to  the  Prus- 
sian cause  the  university  was  again  abolished  in 
1813.  On  the  reorganization  of  the  institution 
under  Prussian  govenunent  in  1815,  Niemeyer  laid 
down  his  oflice  as  rector,  but  as  chwicellor  retained 
the  superintendence  of  the  external  administration. 
It  is  owing  to  his  talents  and  ability  that  the  insti- 
tutions founded  by  Francke  continued  to  prosper. 
In  pedagogics  he  stood  forth  for  the  principle  of 
humanity,  and  his  theological  standpoint  was  that 
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oT  an  honest  rationoIiaiQ  of  the  earlier  type.  The 
chief  stress  of  his  activity  lay  in  practical  thcologj'. 
Of  his  works  may  be  mentioned  Charaklcriaiik  drr 
Bibel  (5  vols.,  Hiille,  1775-82),  an  attempt  to  de- 
pict more  diatincily  the  tmita  of  Biblical  charac- 
tera.  Tbc  first  volume  contained  the  chomctcrH  of 
the  New  Testament,  the  othera  those  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  Bible  served  him  mainly  as  mater- 
ial for  the  knowledge  of  humanity,  and  he  applied 
to  its  charactfra  purely  scientific  tests.  Other  tlieo- 
logical  works  are  Ilomilrlik,  Pastoralanweisung  utuI 
Liturgie  (17'J0);  Populdre  und  praktiKhe  Thcologir, 
inter  Maieritdien  da  chrUtiirhen  VdktuiUerrirhla 
<1792);  Briefe  an  chriallicKe  Religion^hrer  (2  parts, 
1706-09);  Lehrbuch  fur  die  oberen  Rdigiontkbuttn 
in  G^tkrienichilm  (1801,  15th  ed.,  1827).  His 
Cttan^Mch  /ilr  hOhert  Sehulen  und  ErzUhungaan- 
ttaUen  (1785)  contains  many  of  his  omi  songs,  tlf 
B  devotional  character  is  his  Btachaftigungen,  der 
Andacht  und  dea  Nachitenkcna  fUr  J^ngliTige  (1787). 
But  of  the  greatest  importance  and  of  permanent 
scientific  value  i.t  his  Gmnda/Uxe  tter  Erziehung  und 
dea  Unternchta  (2  vols.,  17!»!),  8th  ed.,  1827},  the 
first  ^stematic  representation  of  pedagogies  on 
German  soil.  (Edqab  Hennecke.) 

BlBuooBArBT:    A.  Jambs  unci  J.  G.  Orabi-r,  A.  H.  Nir- 

mmirr,  Zur  JH'Knnrrung.  Htilln.  1!«I;  W.  HcliTBder,  Gi- 
•rAicU.  dcr  Fn»drich<-(!ms«riiaalf  n  HalU.  2  vols.,  ib. 
18M:  W.  Fri«,  Wit  FrankrKhai  SH[lunem  in  ilirm 
twnrm  JoArAundrrl.  ib.  i»i>i;  F.  Baeae,  Drr  Oamivm- 
praiiffBr  und  Sehuldirektor  F-  A.  Juntrr  .  .  .  m  aeincn 
Baichunom  lu  .  .  .  A.  H.  Nirtneurr.  Bmnnwick.  1601. 

niEHEYBR,  HERMANN  AGATBOH:    Son  and 

■uccesBor  of  the  preceding;  b.  at  Halle  Jan.  5.  1802; 
d.  there  Dec.  G,  18.51.  He  stuilied  theology  at  Halle 
and  GOttingen:  in  1826  he  became  professor  of  the- 
olc^y  in  Jena,  in  1821)  at  Halle,  where  he  was  called 
as  director  of  the  Krancke  institutions.  He  BhBre<l 
his  father's  theologic^il  opinions  and,  like  him,  was 
more  eminent  as  a  pedagoj^c  ihan  as  a  theologian. 
His  principal  work  is  ColUctio  confcxaionum  in 
tccUtiig  Tefonnatie  publkalurum  (Lcipsic,  lliHO). 
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A.  Schiinniuin,  Ztir  Crxhkhlr  dir  liui-hhanJIunii  da 
WaiamJiaium,  jip.  223  sqq.,  ;;4T  »tq..  ib.  INSii;  ADB. 
Hiii.  082 -«M7. 

NIETZSCHE,  FRIEDRICH  WILHELH:  Ger- 
man philosopher;  b.  at  Rjii^ken  (18  m.  h.w.  of  Leip- 
sic)  OiA.  15,  1844;  d,  in  Weimar  (51!  m.  s.w.  of 
Xicipsie)  Aug.  25,  1901).  His  preparatory  educa- 
tion was  received  at  I'fortit,  and  his  ailvanceil  at 
the  universitiea  of  Ronn  iind  Leipsic;  be  evinceil 
on  early  maturity,  and  before  pasang  his  examina- 
tions lie  was  appoint^il  extraordinary  professor  of 
cloBsiral  philology  at  Basel  on  recommi'iulatinn  of 
Friedrich  Wilhelra  RitaclJ,  Ixjeoming  ordinary  pro- 
fessor in  1870,  and  resigning  in  1879.  He  had, 
meanwliilc,  in  1876,  been  attnaked  by  a  disease 
■which  affected  eye  and  brain,  and  nbluined  leave 
of  absence.  In  search  of  health  he  live<l  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  in  various  places — in  Wniee,  in  Swit- 
aerland,  Turin,  Genoa,  and  Niiza,  going  to  a  sani- 
tarium in  Jena,  and  finally  (1888)  being  pronounced 
hopelessly  in)<ane,  remaining  thereafter  in  the  care 
of  his  devoted  sister  at  Weimar.    He  was  a  pro- 


hfic  writer,  and  his  works  ore  exerting  an  iofluence 
on  modem  thinking  in  religion  and  pbilosophr 
which  seems  rather  out  of  proportion  to  thdr  real 
and  permanent  value.  The  nature  of  his  illnes,  a^ 
well  as  the  fact  that  he  was  broken  in  health  at  a 
compaiatively  early  age,  prevented  his  philosophy 
taking  the  systematic  form  which  a  longer  and 
sounder  condition  of  health  would  doubtless  havt 
brought  about.  Nietssche  was  a  protectant  against 
the  established  order  of  things,  no  less  against  the 
faith  and  morals  of  Christianity  than  against  tbc 
idea  of  the  supremacy  of  the  8tat«.  His  philosophj 
is  that  of  an  Individ uaiist,  anarchist,  and  anti- 
democrat.  His  doctrine  of  the  "  superman  "  in- 
volved the  right  of  the  highly  endowed  to  with- 
draw all  rights  from  the  mass  in  order  that,  ewn 
by  treading  upon  the  ordinary  populace,  he  might 
develop  his  own  personality  and  put  into  eiEcu- 
tion  the  "  will  to  power."  The  aphoristic  brillianw. 
vigor,  and  uncompromising  Uioraughnem  with 
which  ho  pushed  his  logic  t^  its  utmost  condusions 
have  compelled  a  larger  notice  of  his  work  thin 
under  ordinary  circumstances  would  be  conceded 
to  a  thinker  of  his  school.  It  brought  him  Into  re- 
volt from  his  teachers  and  those  whom  be  odk 
acknowledged  as  his  masters— auch  oi  Straus 
Schopenhauer,  and  Wagner. 

His  principal  writings  are;  IXe  Gcburt  der  Tragt- 
die  am  dem  OeisU  der  Mu»ik  (Leipeic,  1872);  f/n- 
teitgem/Uae  Brtrachtungen  (4  (Ktrts,  1873-76]; 
MenacMiclies,  AlUumertiichlichea.  Bin  Bueh  fit 
frne  Geieter  (3  parta,  Chemniti,  1878-80);  Marytn- 
Tdthe.  Gedanken  fiber  moralische  VorurleUf  (1^1]; 
Die  frdtdiehe  WimeriMhaft  (1882);  AUo  tpndi 
ZartUhuitra  (4  parts,  Chemnit*  and  Ldpsic,  1883- 
1891) ;  JemeiU  von  Gut  und  BOte.  Vortpid  tu  war 
Philoaophie  der  Zuhtnft  (Leipsic.  1886);  Zur  Gt- 
nealogie  der  Mvral  [\mi)\  Der  FrJf  ffoffner  (1888); 
GSUendammerung,  oder  Wie  man  ntU  dew  BamMt 
phUomrphiert  (1889).  An  edition  of  his  Werke  is  in 
two  porta  (8  vols.,  Leipsic,  1895;  7  vols.,  1901-041, 
which  contains  important  works  and  fragments  not 
published  separately;  and  there  are  three  vols,  of 
his  Bnefe  (Berlin  (uul  Leipsic,  1900-05).  An  Eng. 
tmnsl.  of  his  Wmka  has  been  appcoritig,  to  be  roca- 
pletc  in  11  vols.  (London  ond  New  York,  1896- 
1009).  Besides  this  edition,  a  number  of  his  works 
have  been  translated  separately,  some  of  than  » 
number  of  times:  The  Case  againel  Wagner  (Lon- 
don. 1899);  Thia  Spake  Zarnthustra:  a  Book  fcr 
all  or  none  (London  and  New  York,  1901,  and  often); 
Dawn  of  Day  (190H);  Br/fond  Good  and  Evil.  Prt- 
liide  to  a  Philosophy  of  Ihe  Fiitart  (1907);  Humor.. 
aii  loo  Human:  Book  for  Fret  Spiriix  (Chicago, 
1908,  London,  1909);  The  Birth  of  Tragedy;  m 
HrUeiiism  and  Prsinmism  (1909);  The  WiB  lo 
Power;  an  allemplrd  Trangvaluatiim  of  ail  Valuft 
(2  vols.,  London,  1909);  Thoughts  oui  of  Srastm 
(1909). 

BiBuooRitPHT:  The  authciritntlve  biocrmphr  is  by  hii  oi- 
Wr.  ElisnbFth  FOntcr-NiEtBcbs.  2  vols..  Lpipaic,  IRSJ- 
IBM.  Coruiill  further:  Qrsce  N.  Dolno.  PhOoirjA^  i/ 
Friedneh  KitUMlir,  New  York.  1001;  T.  Common.  .Virfi- 
tcht  (u  Critir,  Pliila'ophrT,  Pott  and  Pnrphrl:  Ctioia  Sf 
ItrtuHW  from  hit  [Port..  London.  1901.  New  York.  19nS; 
H.  I..  Mmrknn,  Philompliv  of  Frirtlrich  Nittiteiit.  Bos- 
ton, 190tl;    idem.  The  Oid  of  Nufche.  ib.  1910;    C.  A- 
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Benumlli.  ^rani  Otcrbitt!  iind  Frirdrich  NirUadin.  Eine 
FrtianUeJiall.  Jens.  190S;  J.  M.  Kenaedy.  Tin  Quiniu- 
Kw  of  NultTkt.  London,  1909;  H.  A.  Mllg»e,  Pritd- 
rick  NUUtcht:  hit  Life  and  Work.  London  and  New  York, 
ISOS;  A.  R.  Orage.  NitliKlu  in  OuUiiu  dnd  Ajihoritm, 
New  York.  191(1. 
niGBSIA.  Se«  AiTRiCA,  II. 
BIGHTinGALE,  FLORENCE:  Philanthropist 
and  pioDcer  in  tjie  care  of  the  woundMl  on  Ibo 
field  of  battle;  b.  at  Florence,  Italy,  May  15,  1820; 
d.  at  London  Aug.  13,  1910.  Shu  was  the  daugh. 
ter  of  William  Edwafd  NigbtingaJc  of  Embley  Park, 
Hampshire,  England,  and  in  early  youth  she  toani- 
feeted  a  love  of  nature  and  a  tendency  to  the 
nre  of  the  suffering.  During  her  Sret  season  tn 
towH,  after  her  presentation,  she  employed  her 
lime  in  visiting  hospitals  and  like  instituCiona  for 
the  purpose  of  teaming  tiie  methods  used,  and  next 
made  a  tour  ou  the  continent  to  examine  conditions 
there.  She  took  a  course  of  training  at  the  Dea- 
coness Inatitution  at  Kaiserswerth,  and  then  at 
Paris  studied  the  nursing  system  of  the  sisters  of 
St.  Vincent  dc  Paul.  At  home  she  reorganized  the 
GovEmesses'  Sanatorium  in  Hurley  Street,  Lon- 
don. In  1854  England  received  reports  of  the  ter- 
rible conditions  in  the  Crimea,  where  the  hospital 
service  waa  comparatively  worthless.  Hiss  Night- 
ingale both  volunteered  and  was  invit«d  to  proceed 
thither,  and  storied  with  a  staff  of  nurses  on  Oct. 
24.  reaching  Scutari  Nov.  4,  just  after  the  battle  of 
Balaclava.  There  her  enlightened  and  self-sacri- 
ficing laborH.  in  which  she  spared  herself  not  at  all, 
bod  the  result  of  reducing  the  death-rate  from  forty 
to  two  per  cent.  Although  she  was  herself  attacked 
by  Fever,  she  remained  at  her  post;  returning  only 
nben  the  British  forces  evacuated  Turkey.  She 
modestly  avoided  the  national  reception  which 
was  prepared  in  her  honor  and  returned  quietly  to 
her  home,  but  with  health  greatly  affected  by  her 
experiences  and  labors.  In  recognition  of  her  serv- 
ices £50.000  was  rs,ised  by  popular  subscription, 
and  with  this  she  founded  the  Nightingale  home 
for  the  training  of  nurses  at  St.  Thomas's  and  King's 
Collc^  Hospitals.  She  continued  to  ilo  work  in 
the  direction  of  reform  of  sanitary  conditions  in 
the  army,  anticipating  in  many  respects  the  most 
recent  prescriptions  in  respect  to  asepsis  and  onti- 
eepsiB,  e^>ecially  emphasiiing  the  duty  of  clcanli- 
sesa.  She  waa  cantinuolly  consulted  on  matters 
gennane  to  the  health  of  patients  in  hospitals 
and  of  inmates  of  institutions  of  various  sorts, 
and  led  also  in  moveracnta  to  improve  the  con- 
dition  of  the  poor  by   better   sanitation  in   their 

Besides  papers  read  before  socic^es  on  the  sub- 
jects in  which  she  was  InlercstedT  she  publisoed 
A'trfe*  on  Mailers  Affteting  Uie  Health,  Efficieney, 
ami  Hotpilal  AdminiOroHon  of  Hie  British  Armif 
(London,  1858);  Nota  on  HoipHabi  (1850);  Nolet 
an  Nursing:  xehat  it  is,  and  what  it  is  nol  {I860, 
bt«3t  ed.,  1909;  a  book  the  effects  of  which  can 
not  be  estimated);  JVoto  on  Nuningfor  the  Labour- 
ing Claata  (1861);  Observations  on  the  Sanitary 
Slate  o/'  the  Army  in  India  (186.t);  Hoio  People 
may  life  and  not  die  in  India  (1864);  Introductory 
Note*  an  Lying-in  InOUviimis  (1871);  tafe  or  Death 


in  India  (1874);  and  HeaUh  Teaching  in  Towns  and 

ViUages  (1394). 

BiBuooiuPHi:  Sarah  A.  Tootey.  Lift  of  Florena  Nightin- 
aalc.  .'ith  ed..  London.  1008:  C.  Shrimpton.  I^  Onerrt  de 
I'orivnt.  VArmte  ancltisr  ri  Mia  Nightirtcale.  PoHs, 
1364;  UStae.  Marie  Monod,  Lti  mrofaea  di  la  rJiariU  .  .  . 
Mitt  Flarntcc  Nightinealt,  ib.  IHT3:  E.  F,  Pollard.  Flor- 
ntce  Niahlineale.  London,  ISSI;  W.  J.  Wintle  nnd  F. 
Witts,  Flnrmee  Niehtingale  and  F.  B.  WiUard.  ib.  1900; 
M.  A.  Nuttini  and  L.  L.  Dock.  A  SiM.  of  Nuriine.  chapa. 
iii.-vi..  New  York.  1907:  Mre.  L.  E.  H.  Rirhards,  Flor- 
cnci  NiuMneal!.  lit  Aittd  of&e  Crimta.  ib.  1909. 

niEEL,  JOHANRES  SIUOR:  German  Roman 
Catholic;  b.  at  Sohrau  (105  m.  s.e.  of  Breslau)  Oct 
18,  1S63.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of 
Breslau  (1881-«4)  and  Wurzhui^  (1884-80;  Th.D., 
1886),  and  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1886. 
After  being  a  curate  at  Rosenberg  and  KOnigsh  title. 
Upper  Silesia  (1886-90),  he  was  teacher  of  religion 
and  professor  at  the  gymnasiums  in  Leobschilta, 
Neisse,  and  Breslau  till  1807,  when  he  was  appointed 
associate  professor  of  Old-Tee  tament  ex^csis  at  the 
llnivorsity  of  Breslau,  and  full  professor  there  in 
1900.  Besides  briefer  papers  and  his  contributions 
ta  tile  Vienna  Monumetda  J-udaica,  he  has  writteit: 
Die  Lehre  des  Altert  Tcstamenles  Hber  die  Cherjibim 
vnd  Seraphim  (Breslau,  1890);  Die  heidnischen 
KuUurv6lker  des  AUerlums  und  Hire  SleUung  zu 
fremden  Eeligionen  (LeobschUtz,  1891);  Die  sosUde 
Geeeligebung  des  deiiteehen  Reichee  tm  verflosaaien 
Jahrzehnl  (MUnster,  1892);  Sosialpoliiik  und  eoiiaU 
Bcmegungenim  ili(iT(iiin(Paderbom,  1892);  DerMo- 
noOteismits  Israels  in  der  vorexUischen  Ziil  (Neisse, 
1893) ;  AUgemdne  Kidliirgeschirhte  (Paderbom, 
1895);  llerodot  und  die  Keilachr\fl/or»chung  (ISmy, 
Die  Wiederherstdtung  des  jUdischen  GemeintBesens 
narh  dcm  babyUmischen  ExU  (Freiburg,  1900);  Die 
Rckhsgesclie  after  die  Kranken-,  Un/aU-  unrf  Inva- 
tiilcnvereidierung  (1001);  Genesis  und  Keilachri/tr 
foTKhung  (1903);  Zur  Veratdndigung  iiber  "  BUiel 
uniifiaW'tBrealau,  HKW);  nad  Dos  Alte  Testament 
und  die  vergleidutnde  Reliffionswissensrha/t  (Vienna, 
1906).  He  is  the  editor  of  AlUestamcnUiche  Ab- 
handlungen  (MQnstcr,  1008  sqq.),  and  associate 
editor  of  BiWwcAe  Zcilfragen  (1908  sqq.),  to  the 
latter  contributing:  AUe  und  neue  Angriffe  auf  das 
AUe  TetUiment  (1908);  Dcr  Ursprung  des  aUtesta- 
mentlichen  GoUesglaubens  (1008) ;  Die  GlaxdtenS' 
wQrdigkeit  des  Alien  Testaments  im  LicJite  der  In- 
apira/ionefeftrf  (1908);  Das  AUe  Testament  im  IdchU 
des  rdtorienlalieche  Forschungen,  I.  Die  biblische 
UrgeschichU;   II.  Moses  und  sein  Werk  (1009). 

HIKOLA0S  von  (DER)  FLUE,    See  Fmc. 

NIEOIT,  nt'kon:  RuBsiiin  patriarch;  b.  in  a  vil- 
lage of  the  present  government  of  Nijni- Novgorod, 
1605;  d.  Aug.  17,  1681.  The  Russian  church  had 
rendered  powerful  assistance  (o  the  rise  of  the  grand 
duke  of  Moscow,  and  the  metropolitan  of  Moscow 
was  no  less  prepared  to  offer  spiritual  support;  but 
conditions  changed  when  the  father  of  the  youthful 
Ciar  Michael  Romanov,  after  his  deliverance  from 
Polish  captivity  in  lOlil,  waa  chosen  patriarch. 
Nikon,  the  thiid  of  his  successors,  obtained  for  the 
leader  of  the  Russian  church  a  substantial  inde- 
pendence. His  patriarchate  marks  the  only  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  Russian  church  in  which  a 
rivalry  between  the  Hpiritual  and  secular  power 
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exiBted.  Id  the  Jeltovodsky  monaatery,  to  which 
he  hod  iled  !rom  a  Dialevoleot  etepmotiicr,  he  became 
familiar  with  the  eervice  of  the  church.  From  hk 
twentieth  year  he  had  been  nuirried  and  hod  served 
«s  priest,  first  in  a  village,  then  in  Moscow.  Afltr 
tea  yeaiB  of  matrimony,  when  death  bad  deprived 
Mm  of  his  children,  he  induced  his  wife  to  enter  a 
convent  while  bo  himself  became  monk  on  an 
island  of  the  White  Sea.  Owing  to  disagreements 
with  bis  abbot  he  soon  removed  to  another  monas- 
tery of  which  he  became  abbot  in  1643.  During  a 
visit  lo  Moscow  he  made  uuch  a  deep  impression  upon 
the  young  Czar  Alexis,  that  in  1046  he  waa  appointed 
archimandrite  of  the  monasleTy  of  Nowosspassky 
in  Moscow.  In  1&49,  through  the  favor  of  the  czar, 
he  was  advanced  to  the  position  of  metropolitan  of 
Novgorod,  a  position  second  only  to  that  of  the 
patriarch.  In  1652  he  become  patriarch.  He  re- 
tained his  office  only  six  years  actually  (nominally 
fourteen  years),  during  which  he  exereiaed  a  deep 
influence  upon  the  liisUiiy  of  the  Russian  church: 
namely,  by  effecting  the  union  of  the  Minor  Rus- 
sian, Uie  White  Russian,  and  the  Greater  Russian 
Churches;  by  improving  the  lituigical  booics  and  the 
■  order  of  worship;  and  by  promoting  the  Union  of 
Breet,  15t>6,  between  the  West  Russian  domain  and 
Poland.  Nikon  convened  numerous  synods  to  con- 
aider  formal  ritual  and  practise.  In  view  of  the 
value  of  forms  of  worship  aa  mediators  of  divine  Ufo, 
every  change  of  form  in  what  bad  been  transmitted 
from  the  Futhers  appeared  as  a  menace  U)  Chris- 
tianity. Thus  there  arose  the  duty  of  removiiig 
every  innovation  by  an  energetic  reform.  In  1054 
Nikon  called  a  synod  to  take  notice  of  numerous 
innovations  and  to  revise  the  ritual  on  the  basis  of 
a  return  to  the  prescribed  forma  contained  in  the 
old  Greek  and  Slavic  books.  Pictures  painted  after 
the  Latin  or  "  Frunkish  "  manner  were  defaced  and 
broken,  so  that  Nikon  was  reproached  as  an  icono- 
clast. He  amended  the  church  canon  so  as  to  pro- 
mote his  ofTtciol  independence  and  induced  the  ciar 
to  relinquish  the  right  to  appoint  abbots  and  bishops 
and  the  privilege  of  appeal.  He  established  and 
owned  three  great  and  rich  monaateriea.  His  influ- 
ence with  the  czar  was  so  great  that  he  was  called 
to  be  his  official  representative  in  the  absence  of 
that  ruler.  In  fact,  he  waa  feared  more  than  the 
csar  himself,  but  by  his  severity  and  arrogance  he 
made  many  opponents.  Nobody,  however,  dared 
to  att.ack  him  openly.  It  waa  Nikon  tiimself  who 
brought  about  his  overthrow.  He  ignored  the  fact 
that  he  owed  his  power  after  all  to  the  ciar  only 
and  to  bis  favur.  The  martial  success  of  the  czar 
had  in  the  course  of  time  increased  his  conscious- 
ness of  power,  and  the  effort  to  counteract  the  in- 
fluence of  the  patriarch  waa  made  by  others  about 
the  tiirone.  Because  of  an  apparent  insult  of  the 
€!iar  Nikon  resigned  his  offict'  in  165S  and  retired 
to  tbe  monastery  of  the  Resurrection,  but  the  CKar 
did  not  call  him  bock  as  he  had  expected.  All  his 
efforta  to  secure  a  personal  interview  were  in  vain. 
After  the  synod  of  1660  the  question  of  the  election 
of  a  new  patriarch  waa  discussed.  In  spite  of  the 
most  violent  opposition  of  Nikon  and  his  appeal  to 
the  pope  he  was  deprived  of  his  office  and  exiled  to 
the  monastery  of  Ttierapontius  by  the  White  Sea. 


In  1675  he  waa  removed  to  the  monastery  of 
Cyrillus.  L'nder  Czar  Theodore  he  was  allowed  to 
return  to  Iiis  own  monaaterj-,  but  on  the  way  thither 
he  died.  (N.  Bonwkthch.) 

BlBUoau.FHT:    J.   V.   Bocmeigter,   BevCrUge  lur  Lrbtntgt- 

KhicUe  da  PalHarrltcn  .Wiim.  Riga.  1788;    W.  Palnipr. 

Tht  Patriarcli  and  the  Ttar,  vqIs.  i.-iii„  6  vols.,  Landon. 

1871-76;    PbilBnt.  OrxhieMe  drr  Kirriu  R-uMtlaiub,  ii.  22 
Frankfort.  1872;    MnJuiij.  GuekidM  drr 
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Hore.  EiaMrrn  CrMurira  oj  At 
Orthoita  Greek  Chureli,  pp.  £a3  wiq..  Now  York.  IHM;  R. 
Bei,\ietK.AMtltiiiaimajulOeteMekU.  p.333,  Lcipaic,  1006. 

HILES,  WILLIAM  WOODRUFF:  Protestant 
Rpiscopalian  bishop  of  New  Hampshire;  b.  at 
Hatley,  P.  Q.,  May  24,  1832.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.  (A.B.,  1857;  tutor 
1857-5S)  and  at  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  MiJ- 
dletown.  Conn.,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1S61.  He  waa  ordered  deacon  in  1861  and  advanced 
to  the  priesthood  in  1862.  Ho  was  rector  of  St. 
Philip's,  Wiscasset,  Me.  {1861 -64),  professor  of  Latin 
in  Trinity  College  (1864-70),  and  rector  of  St.  John's, 
Warehouse  Point,  Conn.  (1868-70).  In  1870  he 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  New  Hampshire.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Domestic 
and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  He  was  likewise  a  member  of 
the  committee  for  revisitig  the  Prayer  Book  and 
marginal  readings  in  tbe  Bible,  and  in  1866-67  waa 
editor  of  The  CkuTchman. 
BiBUoaaAHiT:    W.  S.  Perry.  The  Epiecopale  in  Anierica. 

p.  305.  New  York.  1SS5. 

inLDS:  The  name  borne  by  a  nkunber  of  Kasl- 
cm  monks  and  ecclesiastics, 

1 .  Nilus  of  Sinai:  A  pupil  and  friend  of  Chrysoa- 
tom,  d.  about  430.  The  Greek  maiologium  asserts 
(hat  he  came  of  a  noble  family,  reached  high  civil 
offices,  even  that  of  exarch,  and  made  a  brilliant 
marriage,  but  gave  up  all  hia  advantages  to  lead  the 
life  of  an  anchorite  on  Mount  Sinai  with  his  son 
Theodulus,  while  his  wife  and  another  child  entered 
an  Egyptian  convent.  He  waa  a  prolific  author. 
Hb  extant  works  {MPO,  Ixsix.  81-1280)  include 
numerous  letters  and  shorter  compositions,  and 
twelve  or  fourteen  longer  treatises  dealing  eitlier  with 
the  Christian  life  in  general  or  with  special  iiacetio 
relations  and  duties.  To  the  former  class  belong 
the  Peri^eria  ad  Agaihium,  a,  treatise  on  tbe  pursuit 
of  virtue  and  the  avoidance  of  vice,  and  the  TraeUilus 
de  oratione,  the  most  important  of  this  group;  the 
TTOctatas  de  orlo  spiritilnig  maiilia,  probably  a  free 
adaptation  of  the  siDiilar  work  of  E^vagriua  Ponticui;; 
Tractattis  ad  Eulogium  de  vitiis  qua  opposita  auiit 
virlutUna,  probably  spurious;  De  octo  i-iliosis  cogi- 
lalwnHiua,  regarded  ae  a  compilation  by  a  later 
imitator  of  Nilus;  Capita  ximi  de  divcrtia  mali^nis 
cogiialionibus;  and  a  homily  on  Luke  xxi.  36.  The 
works  pertaining  to  the  monastic  life  arc  seven 
narratives  of  the  killing  of  some  monks  of  Sinai  by 
the  barbarians  and  the  carrying  off  of  his  son;  a 
eulogy  of  the  Nitrian  hermit  Albionus;  a  eulogy  of 
the  ascetic  life  as  tlie  only  true  continuation  of  prim- 
itive Christianity;  a  letter  of  instruction  and  warn- 
ing to  Magna,  a  deaconess  of  Ancyra;  and  De 
monaeJionim  praeiaTitia,  a,  comparison  of  the  hermit 
and  tbe  cenobite,  to  the  advantage  of  the  former. 
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The  collection  of  his  letters  edited  by  P.  Poussin 
(Paris,  1657)  contains  355,  that  published  by  Leo 
Allatius  (Rome,  1668)  contains  1,061,  including 
brief  notes  or  scraps,  but  probably  not  many  of  them 
are  authentic  in  their  present  form.  Two  series 
of  short  ethical  and  ascetic  sentences  (MPG,  Ixxix. 
1239-62)  are  also  probably  not  of  his  inmiediate 
composition.  The  writings  of  Nilus  in  general  give 
an  edifying  picture  of  the  monasticism  of  his  day. 
But  with  all  his  veneration  for  the  monastic  life,  he 
recognized  its  dangers,  warning  his  disciples  against 
pride  and  idleness  and  against  the  injurious  conse- 
quences of  exaggerated  asceticism.  He  puts  his 
\i4sdom  very  frequently  in  the  form  of  proverbs 
whose  rhythm  and  epigrammatic  form  are  reminis- 
cent of  those  of  the  Old  Testament.  Their  content 
is  a  remarkable  combination  of  echoes  from  classical 
literature  and  philosophy  vnih  Christian  ideas  and 
ascetic  principles.  The  latter  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  refer  directly  to  the  institution  of  Christ.  The 
Christian  '*  philosopher  "  must  be  free  from  the  ties 
of  affection,  earthly  cares,  and  the  hindrances  of  the 
body.  The  renunciation  of  worldly  goods  and  sen- 
sual desires  sets  the  soul  free  for  direct  communion 
with  God  and  mystical  incorporation  with  Christ. 
The  very  height  of  these  ideals  makes  the  contrast 
all  the  more  striking  when  he  descends  to  actual 
conditions,  admitting  in  practise  the  power  of  na- 
ture, repelling  those  who  are  not  called  to  the  ascetic 
life,  rebuking  the  idle  vagabonds  who  wander  from 
place  to  place,  alleviating  extreme  rigors  by  salutary 
counsels,  and  calling  to  his  aid  the  force  of  habit 
which  will  ultimately  supply  a  new  nature  in  the 
place  of  the  old.  The  letters,  assuming  that  the 
greater  part  of  them  are  genuine,  show  by  the  vari- 
ety of  the  unknown  persons  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
dressed (men  and  women,  clergy  and  laity,  abbots 
and  monks)  how  many  links  still  bound  a  venerated 
anchorite  to  the  world  he  had  quitted. 

2.  Nilus  of  Rossano:  A  monk  of  the  tenth  century; 
b.  (of  Greek  parents)  at  Rossano  in  Calabria,  910. 
He  is  also  known  as  Nilus  of  Gaeta  or  of  Grottaferrata 
from  his  later  residences.  He  is  said  to  have  lived 
under  the  rule  of  St.  Basil  in  various  monasteries  of 
central  and  southern  Italy — for  a  time  in  that  of 
St.  Alexius  at  Rome  and  at  Monte  Cassino,  then 
principally  in  the  hermitage  of  Valleluce  near  Gaeta 
and  near  Frascati,  where  he  founded  and  became 
the  first  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Grottaferrata. 
He  died  Dec.  27,  1005,  after  a  long  life  of  strenuous 
protest  against  the  corruptions  of  the  time.  He  was 
much  sought  for  as  a  spiritual  adviser,  and  enjoyed 
the  reputation  of  marked  sanctity,  attested  by  the 
gift  of  miracles  and  of  prophecy.  His  name  is  held 
in  special  honor  by  the  monks  of  St.  Basil  who  still 
inhabit  the  same  spot;  the  chapel  dedicated  to  him 
contains  frescoes  by  Domenichino  of  scenes  in  his 
life,  and  a  representation  of  him  in  an  altar-piece 
by  Annibale  Carracci. 

3.  NUus  the  Archimandrite  (sumamed  Dozopa- 
trius):  Notary  to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
protoprcedrus  syncellorum,  and  nomophylax  of  the 
Eastern  Empire;  lived  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century.  He  spent  some  time  in  Sicily 
during  the  reign  of  Roger,  at  whose  request  he  wrote 
(c.  1143)  his  SyniagTna  de  quinque  patriarchalibua 


thronU  (ed.  S.  le  Moyne,  in  Varia  Sacra,  vol.  i.,  Ley- 
den,  1685;  also  in  MPG,  cxxxii.),  a  remarkable 
historical  treatment  of  the  origin  and  development 
of  the  five  patriarchates,  entirely  in  the  Eastern  or 
anti-Roman  interest. 

4.  Nilus  Damylas:  An  abbot  in  Crete  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifteenth  century  and  one  of  the  later 
Byzantine  controversialiste  against  Rome.  He  left 
a  Typikl  paradosia  (not  yet  published),  a  rule  for  a 
convent  of  nims  founded  by  him;  and  a  testament 
dated  1417  (ed.  S.  P.  Lambros,  in  Byzantinische 
Zeiischrift,  1895,  pp.  585  sqq.),  which  contains  an 
interesting  list  of  Byzantine  writings. 

Mention  may  be  made  of  Nilus,  archbishop  of 
Rhodes  (d.  after  1379),  a  dogmatic  and  hagiographic 
author,  and  of  Nilus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
1379-87  (cf.  Krumbacher,  GeschichU,  pp.  109,  174). 
For  Nilus  Kabasilas  see  Kabasilas,  Nilus. 

(O.   ZdCKLERf.) 

Bibuoorapbt:  On  1.  The  results  of  eariy  editing  of  the 
Opera  are  oollected  in  MPO,  vol.  Ixxix.  Consult:  Tille- 
mont,  MSmoirett  xiv.  189-218;  CeQIier,  Auteura  aaerSt, 
iv.  435,  viii.  205-231;  J.  Fessler,  Itutitutiones  pairolooicB, 
ed.  B.  JungmanUt  ii.  2,  pp.  IQkB-126,  Innsbruck,  1892; 
J.  Kunse,  MarcuM  Eremita,  pp.  129  sqq.,  Leipsio,  1895; 
O.  Zdckler,  BAlische  und  kircfunhiatorische  Studien, 
iii.  2»-34,  iv.  43-48,  Munich,  1893;  Neandor,  ChriHian 
Chureht  vol.  iL  passim. 

2.  An  early  Vita  is  in  ASB,  Sept.,  vii.  283-343,  and  in 
excerpts  in  MPO,  iv.  616-618.  Consult:  Q.  Minasi,  San 
NUo  di  Calabria^  Naples,  1892;  Krumbacher,  Oetehickte, 
pp.  195,  198;  Neander,  Chriatian  Church,  iil.  420-124  et 
passim. 

ITIMBUS:  A  symbol  used  by  Christian  artists 
from  the  fourth  century  to  distinguish  representa- 
tions of   the  persons  of  the  Trinity,  Biblical  and 

saintly  personages,  and  sometimes  em- 
Origin,  perors,  kings,  and  other  magnates.  It 
Early  consists  of  a  circular  or  rectangular 
Histoiy.     illuminated  space  surrounding  the  head 

of  the  figure,  with  sometimes  a  number 
of  lighter  stripes  or  rayB  going  out  from  the  head. 
This  usage  has  its  precedent  in  several  non-Christian 
religions — Brahmanism,  Buddhism,  Slavic  paganism, 
and  especially  the  religions  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
The  choice  of  the  attribute  is  somewhat  surprising  in 
view  of  the  descriptions  of  divine  and  angelic  appari- 
tions in  the  Bible  and  the  apocryphal  and  patristic 
literature.  God  and  the  angels  appear  to  man  there, 
it  is  true,  amidst  light,  but  also  amidst  clouds,  fire, 
and  lightning  (Gen.  xv.  17;  Ex.  iii.  2,  xiii.  21,  xix. 
16, 18;  Num.  ix.  15,  xiv.  14,  etc.).  In  the  narrative 
of  the  transfiguration  of  Christ,  the  radiance  of  his 
countenance  and  the  glory  in  which  Moses  and  Elijah 
appeared  are  emphasized  (Matt.  xvii.  1;  Mark  ix. 
2;  Luke  ix.  28) ;  but  neither  in  the  New  Testament 
nor  in  extrarcanonical  literature  is  there  any  indi- 
cation of  a  phenomenon  analogous  to  the  nimbus. 
In  direct  reference  to  passages  like  those  cited  above, 
primitive  Christian  and  early  medieval  art  depicted 
God  (or  the  hand  of  God)  amidst  clouds  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  Isaac  and  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  in  flames 
at  the  burning  bush,  Christ  with  an  aureole  and 
later  a  mandorla,  angels  amidst  clouds,  etc.  But 
at  the  same  time  the  figiu'es  of  God  and  Christ  or 
their  emblems,  the  angels,  etc.,  appeared  with  even 
greater  frequency  with  the  nimbus,  entirely  without 
reference  to  any  scriptural  or  patristic  expreadoDS, 
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Since  pre-Christian  art  had  been  accustomed  to 
depict  not  only  gods  and  heroes  but  emperors  and 
their  families  with  the  nimbus,  the  question  arises 
from  which  usage  the  Christian  artists  borrowed  their 
own.  Without  entering  into  a  detailed  discussion, 
it  may  be  observed  not  only  that  if  the  nimbus  was 
borrowed  from  the  usage  in  regard  to  gods,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  explain  why  it  did  not  become  preva- 
lent before  the  fourth  century,  and  also  why  the 
corona  of  rays,  frequently  used  for  Zeus,  Serapis, 
DionyBius,  Apollo,  etc.,  was  not  adopted.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  known  that  the  nimbus,  from 
Constantine  on,  became  one  of  the  most  usual  tokens 
of  imperial  rank  (not  only  for  the  emperors  them- 
selves but  for  the  members  of  their  families),  both 
difficulties  are  removed  by  the  adoption  of  the  latter 
theory.  Support  is  added  to  this  conclusion  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  hundreds  of  sarcophagus-reliefs  origi- 
nating in  Rome  and  Italy  the  nimbus  is  scarcely  ever 
used  even  in  the  fifth  century,  while  in  the  smaller 
number  found  at  Ravenna,  done  under  Byzantine  in- 
fluence, it  occurs  comparatively  often.  The  same 
evidence  is  afforded  by  the  paintings  in  the  Roman 
catacombs,  which  represent  Christ  \ivith  the  nimbus 
where  he  appears  as  teacher  or  lawgiver.  The  figure 
of  Christ  in  the  apse  of  Santa  Pudenziana  at  Rome 
reminds  the  beholder  at  once  of  that  of  Constantius 
II.  in  the  chronograph  of  354 ;  both  figures  are  seated 
majestically  on  a  throne  covered  by  a  lai^ge  cushion, 
and  both  wear  the  nimbus — the  only  difference 
being  in  the  clothing,  the  gesture  of  the  right  hand, 
and  the  object  held  in  the  left,  a  book  with  Christ 
and  a  scepter  with  the  emperor.  Evidently  the 
nimbus  was  merely  a  token  of  rank. 

If  the  mosaics  of  the  glorified  Christ  in  the  two 
niches  at  Santa  Costanza  in  Rome  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  old  as  the  others  existing 
Chronolog-  in  the  former  mausoleum,  they  are  the 
ical  Devel-  oldest  examples  of  the  use  of  the  nim- 

opment  bus;  but  as  this  is  justly  disputed,  the 
first  place  in  proved  antiquity  must  be 
assigned  to  the  enthroned  Christ  with  his  symbol  the 
lamb  at  Santa  Pudenziana  in  Rome,  belonging  to 
the  last  decade  of  the  fourth  century.  Christ  has 
a  circular  golden  nimbus  with  a  border  of  green,  the 
Iamb  one  of  blue.  The  nimbus  is  found  even  earlier 
for  Christ  in  pictures  in  the  catacombs,  one  of  which 
(Gamicci,  ixvii.  1),  not  earlier  than  tiie  pontificate 
of  Damasus,  shows  a  simple  circular  nimbus;  and 
the  same  kind,  of  a  bluish  hue,  is  found  on  the  heads 
of  Peter  and  Paul,  who  appear  thus  for  the  first 
time  in  mosaic  in  the  triumphal  arch  of  San  Paolo 
fuori  le  Mura,  probably  belonging  to  the  time  of 
Leo  the  Great  (Gamicci,  ccxxxvii.).  The  mosaics 
in  the  nave  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiorc,  which  De 
Rossi  and  others  place  in  the  pontificate  of  Liberius, 
are  especially  significant;  here  for  the  first  time  ap- 
pears the  circular  golden  nimbus  for  God,  a  white 
one  with  green  border  for  the  three  guests  of  Abra^ 
ham  (Gen.  xviii.  2),  and  a  green  one  for  "  the  captain 
of  the  Lord's  host  "  (Josh.  v.  13),  which  last  picture 
places  the  nimbus  for  angels  in  the  fourth  century. 
Angels  similarly  a<lorned  appear  several  times  in 
the  arch  of  San  Paolo,  dating  from  Sixtus  III. 
Mary  with  the  nimbus,  oddly  enough,  does  not  ap- 
pear in  any  designs  which  can  be  certainly  dated  in 


the  fourth  century.  The  qrmbola  of  the  four  evan- 
gelists seem  to  have  been  finally  intioduoed  into 
Christian  art  toward  the  end  of  this  oentuiy,  and  tt 
Santa  Pudenxiana  the  evangelists  appear  rtOl  with- 
out the  nimbus;  at  San  Paolo  ICaik  and  John  have 
it,  and  in  several  cases  only  the  emblem  of  Matthew 
is  thus  distinguished,  presumably  as  a  mark  of 
special  dignity.  The  extension  of  the  nimbus  to 
personages  not  yet  mentioned  does  not  occur  tiD  the 
fifth  century.  It  is  found  in  the  case  of  John  the 
Baptist  in  the  baptistery,  and  possibly  in  that  of 
Laurence  in  the  tomb  of  Galla  Flacidiay  at  Ravenoa, 
and  thereafter  with  increasing  frequency.  When 
eariy  western  art  came  to  an  end,  with  the  close  of 
the  sixtii  century  at  Rome  and  a  hundred  yean 
later  in  the  provinces,  the  use  of  the  nimbus  was 
wide-spread,  but  not  governed  by  any  fixed  rules; 
and  thus  the  Middle  Ages  revived  it,  to  use  it  more 
extensively  than  ever.  In  Renaissance  art  is  found 
a  certain  aversion  to  the  use  of  this  adjunct. 

As  to  form,  the  earliest  Christian  examplea  do 
not  differ  essentially  from  the  Greek  and  RomaD; 
but  a  characteristic  innovation  is  introduced  when 
the  head  of  Christy  or  of  his  ^jrmbol  the 
Form  and   lamb,  is  found  with  the  nimbus  ooo- 
Variations.  taining  the  monogrammatie  f(»m  Jj^or 
f  (see  Jesus  Christ,  Monogram  or), 
sometimes  flanked  by  A  and   Q,  or  with  a  cixmb. 
The  cross  became  more  and  more  usual,  for  the 
Father  and    the  Holy  Spirit  as  well.    It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  use  of  the  monopam 
and  cross  preceded  the  nimbus  in  the  order  of  time^ 
and  are  found  in  a  few  veiy  eariy  instances  placed 
above  the  head.    Different  parts  of  the  world  show 
their  own  preferences  in  this  matter.    In  the  Roman 
and  Italian  sarcophagi  both  the  plain  and  the  erod- 
form  nimbus  are  wanting;  those  of  Gaul  show  the 
plain  nimbus,  but  not  the  monogram  or  cross;  thos^ 
of  Ravenna,  on  the  other  hand,  frequently  use 
monogram  and  the  A  and  0.    The  cross  gradual!: 
became  preferred  over  the  monogram,  and  in 
Middle  Ages  was  the  usual  distinguishing  maA 
Christ.    The  monogram,  however,  is  the  c^der  fonKm* 
possibly  belonging  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  centuiy^ 
while  the  cruciform  nimbus  was  an  invention  of  tts^ 
fifth;    and  not  before  the  sixth  is  a  rectangul*^ 
nimbus  found,  in  the  migority  of  cases  denoting 
that  the  person  was  still  alive  at  the  time  of  tb^ 
representation.    In  Italy  and  Greece,  and  later  in 
Germany,  God  the  Father  was  designated  in  the  lestf 
ancient  art  by  a  triangular  nimbus  with  rays  pro- 
ceeding from  it;  and  instances  occur  in  Italy  of  the 
hexagonal  form  as  an  attribute  of  the  cardiiml  vir- 
tues.   In  the  Middle  Ages  Christian  art  devdoped 
a  form  of  the  nimbus  which  somewhat  resembles  the 
pre-Christian  corona  of  rays.    The  beams  of  Hghi 
proceeding  from  the  head  of  the  figure  form  a  sort 
of  sun  or  sometimes,  especially  in  the  case  of  Quist, 
a  cross.    To  this  form  the  way  led  through  the  kind 
of  nimbus  found  in  Gothic  carvings,  in  which  the 
effect  of  the  disc-shaped  frame  is  hdghtened  by  the 
introduction  of  rays,  so  that  it  was  a  simide  matter 
to   omit  the   frame   altogether.     Renaissanoe  ait 
either  reduced  the  nimbus  to  a  faint  radiance  va- 
rounding  the  head,  or  dropped  it  altogether. 

(NlKOLAUB  MClubs.) 
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nImES,  EDICT  OF. 

Events  Leading  to  the  Edict  (|  1). 
Rdigious  Policy  Underl3ring  the  Edict  (I  2). 
Anti-Protestant  Campaign,  1661-79  (|  3). 
Increasing  Harshness,  1679-84  (|  4). 
The  Dragonnades  (|  5). 
Results  to  Protestantism  and  France  (|  6). 

The  Edict  of  Nantes  (q.v.)  was  a  compromise 
made  by  Hemy  IV.  of  France  between  the  estab- 
lished Roman  Catholic  religion  and  the  confession 
of  the  Protestant  minority  of  his  subjects,  protect- 
ing the  latter,  as  the  weaker  body,  by 
I.  Events  guaranties.  Their  most  valuable  pro- 
Leading  tection,  however,  lay  in  their  loyalty 
to  the  Edict  to  the  crown,  and  in  its  impartial  atti- 
tude toward  the  conflicting  parties. 
If  the  sovereign  once  took  a  decided  stand  on  the 
Roman  Catholic  side,  or  if  the  Protestants  assumed 
a  hostile  position  toward  it,  the  maintenance  of  the 
compromise  and  the  continued  existence  of  Protes- 
tantism would  be  at  once  imperiled.  As  long  as 
Henry  IV.  lived,  there  was  little  danger  of  either. 
He  continued  in  the  path  of  reconciliation,  and  re- 
newed the  sanction  of  ''  cities  of  safety  "  to  the 
Reformed  for  another  four  years  from  Aug.  1,  1605. 
But  his  death  in  1610  completely  altered  the  situa- 
tion. From  this  moment  deliberate  attempts  were 
made  to  imdermine  the  edict,  to  limit  its  operation 
or  effect  its  revocation.  Above  or  below  the  sur- 
face, this  conflict  went  on  for  seventy-five  years. 
Immediately  after  Henry's  death  all  the  differences 
which  had  been  latent  in  the  relation  of  the  two 
parties  to  each  other  and  of  the  Protestants  to  the 
government  became  visible.  The  Protestants  justly 
distrusted  the  bigoted  queen-regent  and  her  like- 
minded  son  Louis  XIII.;  and  although  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  was  solenmly  confirmed  on  May  22,  1610, 
open  violations  of  its  provisions  soon  occurred.  It 
was  not  until  in  1620,  when  B^am  was  incorporated 
^Wth  the  kingdom  and  Roman  Catholicism  was  forced 
on  the  people  of  the  little  mountain  state,  that  they 
took  up  arms  (1621).  The  conflict  then  begun  was 
of  a  different  character  from  the  earlier  wars  of 
religion.  By  no  means  the  whole  of  French  Prot- 
estantism took  part  in  it;  there  was  no  commanding 
personality  like  that  of  Coligny  or  Henry  of  Na- 
varre, and  discord  prevailed  among  the  nobles  of 
the  party.  German  Protestantism,  fighting  for  its 
own  existence,  could  send  no  help,  and  that  which 
came  from  England  was  badly  planned  and  ineffect- 
ive. The  unhappy  decisions  of  the  assembly  of 
La  Rochelle,  organizing  the  Protestant  party  on  the 
model  of  the  States-General  of  the  Netherlands 
(May  10,  1621),  gave  the  government  an  excuse  for 
treating  the  Reformed  as  flagrant  rebels.  The  war, 
carried  on  with  great  severity,  was  partially  favorar 
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ble  to  the  Huguenots  in  1621  and  1622,  thanks  to 
the  heroic  defense  of  Montauban  and  Montpellier, 
but  the  rising  of  1625  and  the  campaigns  between 
that  date  and  1628  ended  unfavorably  with  the 
surrender  of  La  Rochelle.  The  peace  of  Alais  (June 
28,  1629),  followed  by  the  Edict  of  Nfmes  (July, 
1629),  was  at  once  the  termination  of  overt  hostili- 
ties and  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  the  history 
of  French  Protestantism. 

The  Edict  of  Nimes  guaranteed  to  the  vanquished 
a  full  pardon  for  their  rebellion,  and  confirmed  that 
of  Nantes  in  all  that  concerned  freedom  of  con- 
science, free  exercise  of  religion,  personal  security, 

and  civil  rights;   but  it  abolished  the 

2.  Religious  material  guaranties  for  the  preserva- 

Policy      tion  of  these  rights.    By  its  terms  the 

Underlying  Huguenots  ceased  to  be  a  political 

the  Edict   party  in  the  state,  and  were  reduced  to 

a  position  of  dependence  on  the  king's 
grace.  The  payments  made  by  Henry  FV.  and 
for  a  time  by  Louis  XIII.  to  the  Protestant  minis- 
ters were  stopped;  and  the  edict  emphasized  the 
definite  expectation  entertained  of  the  reunion  of 
the  seceders  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
This  continued  to  be  the  goal  of  French  ecclesiasti- 
cal policy,  and  all  means  were  tried  in  the  effort  to 
attain  it.  Richelieu  was  too  clear-sighted,  at  a  time 
when  France  was  just  setting  out  on  her  career  as 
a  world  power,  to  comply  with  the  demand  of  Rome 
that  he  should  suppress  heresy  by  force  through 
the  simple  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  thus 
rendering  desperate  a  numerous,  intelligent,  and 
well-to-do  section  of  the  population.  He  preferred 
a  gradual  policy.  From  the  time  (Mar.  6,  1631) 
when  the  exercise  of  the  Reformed  religion  was  pro- 
hibited in  Rioux  (Saintonge),  scarcely  a  year  passed 
without  some  locality  being  deprived  of  Evangelical 
worship.  In  1633  half  the  Protestant  colleges  were 
transferred  to  the  Roman  Catholics;  in  Metz  the 
Protestants  were  forbidden  (1635)  to  erect  one;  in 
Dijon  they  were  commanded  to  decorate  their 
houses  for  the  feasts  of  the  Church;  the  parliament 
of  Bordeaux  forbade  Reformed  parents  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  their  children  at  their  own  worship 
(1636).  After  the  death  of  Richelieu  and  during 
the  rest  of  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.  the  same 
policy  was  continued,  though  to  a  less  marked  ex- 
tent, the  government  fearing  that  the  Huguenots 
might  take  the  side  of  the  Fronde.  But  ti^ey  re- 
mained so  loyal  that  Louis  XIV.  himself  was  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  the  fact  in  a  decree  of  May 
21,  1652,  which  granted  them  some  alleviations. 
The  period  from  1649  to  1656  was  the  happiest  that 
they  enjoyed.  In  the  latter  year  persecution  began 
again.  In  1659  the  holding  of  a  national  ^ynod  was 
permitted,  with  the  express  declaration  that  it  was 
to  be  the  last.  This  ordinance,  depriving  the  Prot- 
estants as  it  did  of  their  supreme  court  in  both 
doctrine  and  discipline,  was  the  beginning  of  the 
systematic  policy  of  repression  of  Louis  XIV.  From 
the  outset  of  his  reign  he  had  the  firm  intent  of 
annihilating  Protestantism  in  his  kingdom;  all  as- 
surances respecting  the  validity  and  maintenance 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  were  mere  formalities.  He 
felt  that  he  was  on  this  point  in  sympathy  with  the 
majority  of  his  Roman  Catholic  subjects;   he  was 
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supported  by  his  devoted  officials,  to  whom. the 
king's  word  w«s  law;  and  the  anti-Protestant  incli- 
nation of  king  and  people  was  fostered  by  the  clergy. 

Only  a  brief  sketch  can  be  given  of  the  policy  of 
gradual  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  Reformed 
Church.  The  first  blow  was  struck  at  the  permis- 
sion of  public  worship,  which  a  com- 

3.  Anti-  mission  was  appointed  (Apr.  15,  1661) 
Protestant  to  investigate  throughout  the  kingdom. 
Campaign,  In  1663 140  churches  were  closed,  forty- 

1661-79.  one  in  1664,  and  sixteen  in  1666,  and 
so  on  year  by  year,  often  on  the  most 
absurd  and  arbitraxy  pretexts,  while  the  erection 
of  new  ones  was  strictly  forbidden.  Many  schools 
were  also  closed,  or  limited  to  elementary  instruc- 
tion; the  higher  school  at  Nimes  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  theological  faculty 
suppressed.  Eveiy  possible  facility  was  offered  for 
conversions  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith;  the  age 
at  which  children  might  declare  their  conversion 
was  fixed  at  twelve  for  giris  and  fourteen  for  boys. 
In  toi^vns  with  a  preponderating  Protestant  popular 
lion  the  officials  were  drawn  equally  from  both 
religions,  but  Protestants  were  never  allowed  to 
preside.  They  were  allowed  to  attend  baptisms 
find  weddings  only  in  limited  nimibers;  when  they 
were  dying,  the  priest  might  come  in  unbidden  to 
ascertain  if  they  were  determined  to  die  in  their 
faith;  in  places  where  there  was  no  Evangelical  pub- 
lic worship,  they  could  be  buried  only  at  daybreak 
or  nightfall,  and  then  only  with  a  limited  number 
of  attendants. 

Toward  1680  the  position  of  the  Protestants  grew 
markedly  worse.  The  Peace  of  Nimeguen  (1679) 
had  set  Louis  XIV.  free  from  foreign  dangers;  and 
the  change  which  about  the  same  time  came  over 
his  life  in  the  direction  of  religious 
4.  Increas-  strictness  tended  to  make  him  more 
ing  Harsh-  anxious  to  cany  out  what  he  believed 
ness,  1679-  to  be  his  duty.  The  Protestant  qucs- 
1684.  tion  had  become  the  most  important 
problem  of  internal  administration, 
and  the  king's  mood,  now  that  he  stood  at  the  height 
of  his  power  and  regarded  the  defection  of  his  sub- 
jects from  his  faith  as  a  personal  injuiy,  tended 
more  and  more  toward  a  forcible  solution.  This 
tendency  was  encouraged  by  the  pitiless  and  violent 
Louvois  and  his  father  the  chancellor  Le  Tellier,  as 
well  as  by  the  king's  confessor,  P^re  La  Chaise. 
The  closing  of  churches  went  on  with  increasing 
frequency;  ordinance  after  ordinance  excluded  the 
Huguenots  from  a  still  greater  number  of  public 
functions.  In  1681  the  age  for  the  voluntary  con- 
version of  children  was  lowered  to  seven  years.  A 
fever  of  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  the  Protestants 
seized  thOi  country;  the  upper  classes  especially 
vied  with  each  other  in  attempting  to  reclaim  their 
kinsfolk  and  subordinates;  hosts  of  missionaries 
preached  up  and  down  the  land,  and  houses  for  the 
reception  and  support  of  converts  of  both  sexes 
were  founded  everywhere.  Deeds  of  violence 
against  the  Huguenots,  too,  increased  in  number. 
Churches  were  destroyed  and  their  Bibles  burned. 
Early  in  1681,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  intendant 
Marillac,  Louvois  began  to  apply  in  Poitou  the 
method  of  quartering  soldiers  principally  upon  the 


Protestants,  who  might  escape  the  burden  altogether 
for  two  years  by  conversion  to  the  State  (Siureh. 
This  method  was  abandoned,  nearly  nine  monUig 
later,  when  emigration  had  b^gun  to  aaBume  alarm- 
ing proportions  and  notice  had  been  taken  of  it  m 
the  English  Parliament;  but  meanwhile  the  Re- 
formed religion  had  been  almost  annihilated  in  the 
province.  Throughout  the  country,  however,  the 
migority  of  the  Huguenots  displayed  an  admirable 
constancy,  in  the  face  alike  of  violence  and  seductive 
invitations  such  as  those  given  by  the  national  as- 
sembly of  the  clergy  in  July,  1682.  The  end  was 
not  far  off;  in  the  summer  o£  1683  the  two  religiona 
came  to  blows  in  the  C^vennes^  the  Vivarais,  and 
Dauphin^  and  the  government  put  down  lebeQioQ 
without  mercy. 

As  early  as  August,  1684,  the  revocation  of  the 

Edict  of  Nantes  was  definitely  contemplated  in 

government  circles,  and  by  the  next  Januazy  the 

keener-sighted  Protestants  had  begun 

5.  The      to  familiarise  themselves  with  the  ides. 

Dimgon-    Foucault,  intendant  of  Biam,  set  the 
nades.      ball  rolling  when  by  royal  authority  he 
closed    the    twenty    churches  of  hu 
province  without  more  ado,  drove  out  the  paston^ 
and  asked  for  troops  to  support  the  missionariei 
(Apr.  18,  1685).    This  was  the  beginmng  of  the 
general  dragonnades,  which  struck  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  all  the  Reformed;   sixteen  thousand  had 
made  their  submission  by  the  middle  of  July,  and 
in  August  B^am,  the  former  bulwark  of  Protestan- 
tism, could  number  only  three  or  four  hundred  pro- 
fessors of  the  Evangelical  faith.    On  July  7  the 
method  of  conversion  by  military  force  was  extended 
to  the  districts  of  Bordeaux  and  Montauban;  and 
thence  it  spread  throughout  France.    Conveniona 
en  masse  were  witnessed  on  a  scale  hitherto  unprece- 
dented— ^it  took  only  a  week  to  change  the  faith  of 
Montauban,   and    Montpellier  was   converted  by 
B&ville  witii  sixteen  companies  inside  of  twenty- 
four  hours.     By  the  autunm  Protestantism  as  an 
oiganised  religious  body  had  been  destrojred;  noth- 
ing remained  but  a  handful  of  individuals  or  scat- 
tered families.    The  time  had  come  for  the  finsl 
blow.     If  there  were  practically  no  Plotestants  Ht 
in  France,  the  Edict  of  Nantes  had  lost  its  rouoa 
d*Hre  and  might  as  well  be  revoked.    The  theolo- 
gians assembled  in  the  king's  presence  declared  Hs 
revocation  a  religious  duty,  the  procureur-g^n^cf 
the  parliament  of  Pans  pronounced  the  revocatvm 
legally  unobjectionable.    Le  Tellier  drew  up  the 
draft  of  the  new  decree,  which  Louis  read  and 
altered  in  certain  points  on  Oct.  15,  signing  it  at 
Fontainebleau  a  day  or  two  later.    It  was  registend 
in  parliament  on  the  22d,  thus  attaining  full  foite. 
According  to  its  terms,  the  edicts  of  April  and  May, 
1598,  and  July,  1629,  were  declared  nuU  and  void; 
all  "temples''  of  the  so-called  Reformed  religion  ^vere 
to  be  at  once  destroyed,  and  Evangelical  worship 
was  prohibited,  even  in  private  houses;    all  recal- 
citrant pastors  were  to  leave  the  kingdom  inside  of  a 
fortnight;    Evangelical  schools  were  entirely  sop* 
pressed;   children  were  ordered  to  be  baptized  ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  Catholic  rite;  and  emigration 
was  forbidden  under  severe  penalties.     This  momen- 
I  tous  step  was  applauded  by  the  whole  of  BomiO 
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Catholic  France,  even  by  the  finer  spirits,  such  as 
F^nelon,  Massillon,  La  Fontaine,  La  Bruyto,  and 
Mme.  de  S^vign^,  while  the  pope  applauded  it  in  a 
special  brief  of  Nov.  13.  Its  awful  consequences 
were  visible  long  after. 

While  Louis  XIV.  and  his  cohorts  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  succeeded  in  annihilating  the  Prot- 
estant Church  as  a  recognized  ecclesiastical  body, 
and  while  the  blood  of  Protestants  flowed  like  water, 
nevertheless  thotisands  of  Protestants 
6.  Results  remained  faithful,  steadfastly  worship- 
to  Protes-  ing  (even  if  under  cover)  according  to 
tantism  and  the  dictates  of  conscience.  Despite  all 
France,  the  persecution,  harassings,  persistent 
and  malignant  oppression,  importuni- 
ties and  tortures  to  which  all  Protestants,  no  matter 
where  found,  were  subjected,  the  fanatical  followers 
of  the  Roman  Church  did  not  succeed  in  destroying 
Protestantism  itself.  Nor  did  they  succeed  in  anni- 
hilating all  the  witnesses  of  the  Protestant  faith,  as 
is  fully  attested  by  the  lives  and  doings  of  such 
men  as  Brousson,  Comt,  and  Rabaut  (see  Court, 
Antoine;  Rabaut,  Paul).  When  in  1787  Louis 
XVI.  issued  his  edict  of  toleration,  the  number  of 
Protestants  in  the  kingdom,  estimated  in  1660  at 
1,600,000  to  1,700,000,  waa  not  more  than  600,000; 
and  their  influence  on  the  national  life  had  been  lost. 
The  general  level  of  French  piety  was  lowered  by 
the  proportion  of  lives  of  compulsory  hypocrisy  en- 
tailed by  forced  conversions;  French  theology,  with 
the  annihilation  of  an  opposition,  lost  its  seriousness 
and  depth,  and  the  place  of  the  great  divines  of 
Louis  XIV. 's  reign  was  taken  by  the  courtly  abb^  of 
the  regency.  Even  more  obvious  was  the  loss  to 
the  nation  at  laige  by  the  emigration  (estimated  at 
over  300,000  between  1680  and  1700)  of  so  great  a 
number  of  intelligent  and  industrious  subjects; 
French  commerce  and  manufacture  received  a  blow 
from  which  they  have  never  wholly  recovered. 
Taking  also  into  account  the  political  sequels,  such 
as  the  suppression  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  England 
by  the  revolution  and  the  placing  of  William  of 
Orange  in  a  position  to  make  head  against  France, 
the  year  1685  may  safely  be  called  the  turning-point 
in  the  fortimes  of  Louis  XIV.,  which  began  to  decline 
from  that  time.  (Theodor  ScHorrt.) 

Biblioorapht:  Consult  the  literature  under  Hcguenots; 
Nantes,  Edictt  or,  particularly  Boird's  HuQuenoU  and 
the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  The  chief  work  is 
still.  E.  Benoit,  Hist,  de  rSdU  de  Nantes,  vols,  i.-iii..  Delft, 
1693-05.  Consult  further:  C.  C.  de  Rulhi^re,  Edair- 
cissements  histonques  sur  Us  causes  de  la  revocation  de 
Vidit  de  Nantes,  vol.  i..  Paris,  1788;  Q.  von  Polens,  Oe- 
schichte  des  franzdsischen  Calvinismust  vols,  iv.-v.,  Gotha, 
1864-69;  E.  St&helia,  Der  UAeHritt  Heinrichs  IV,  ,  ,  , 
xur  rAmisch-katholischen  Kirche,  Basd,  1865;  F.  Sander, 
Die  Huffuenotten  und  das  Edikt  von  Nantes,  Breslau,  1885; 
T.  Schott,  Die  Aufhebuno  des  Ediktes  von  Nantes,  Halle, 
1885.  A  ro3um6  of  the  material  educed  by  the  Bicen- 
tennial of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  is  given  in  Btdletin  de  la 
sociiU  de  thietoire  du  "protestantisms  franQois,  1885,  pp. 
565  sqq..  609  sqq.,  1886.  182  sqq.;  C.  Tylor,  The  Hugu^ 
note  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  London,  1892;  J.  Lemoine, 
MSmoires  des  ivtques  de  France  sur  la  conduite  h  tenir  h 
Vigard  des  R6 formes,  Paris.  1902;  Documents  and  read- 
ings illustrating  the  period  are  given  in  Reich,  Documents, 
pp.  349-386;  Robinson.  European  History,  pp.  2GS  sqq. 

NIMROD:    According  to  Genesis,  a  son  of  Cush, 
a  mighty  himter,  and  a  founder  of  kingdoxn&    All 


known  of  Nimrod  is  contained  in  the  verses  Gen.  x. 
8-12.  It  is  clear  that  the  recital  falls  into  two 
parts:  verses  8,  10-12,  describe  Nimrod  as  the 
founder  of  two  great  kingdoms  (verse  11  should  read 
"  Out  of  that  land  he  went  forth  to  Asshur  ") ;  verse 
9  declares  that  he  was  a  mighty  hunter.  The  pas- 
sage therefore  probably  contains  two  traditions  and 
shows  the  hand  of  an  editor,  since  verse  9  would 
naturally  find  its  place  at  the  end.  While  it  would 
be  incorrect  to  attribute  the  foundation  of  both  a 
Babylonian  and  an  Assyrian  kingdom  to  any  such 
single  personality  as  Nimrod,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  principal  cities  of  Assyria  were  established  by 
Babylonian  colonists  (see  Asstjua,  VI.,  3,  §  1).  The 
earliest  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  cities  are  correctly 
named  by  Uie  writer.  After  Babylon,  Erech  (Uie 
modem  Warka)  occupies  the  first  place  (see  Baby- 
lonia, rV.,  §  5);  here  Ishtar  was  worshiped  from 
ancient  times,  and  it  is  the  scene  of  the  Gilgamesh 
epic  (see  Babylonia,  VIII.,  3  §  2).  Accad  follows, 
probably  Agade  (Akkad),  the  birth-place  of 
Saigon  I.  (see  Babylonia,  IV.,  §  11),  although 
Accad  commonly  signifies  Northern  Babylonia. 
Calneh  is  perhaps  Nippur  (see  Babylonia,  IV., 
§  11;  cf.  H.  Hilprecht,  ExcavaJtuma  in  Bible  Lands, 
pp.  410  sqq.,  Philadelphia,  1903).  In  Assyria, 
after  Nineveh,  Rehoboth-Ir  (A.  V.  "the  city 
Rehoboth  ")  is  named,  probably  meaning  "  open 
city."  Calah,  southeast  of  Nineveh  (see  As- 
syria, rV.,  §  3),  was  for  a  long  time  the  residence  of 
the  Assyrian  kings.  Resen  can  not  easily  be  iden- 
tified and  the  addition,  "  the  same  is  a  great  city," 
is  somewhat  obscure  (see  Assyria,  IV.,  §  4).  The 
fact  that  Asshur,  the  oldest  Assyrian  city,  is  not 
mentioned,  shows  that  the  passage  is  not  very  early. 
Who  was  this  founder  of  the  cities  of  the  Babylonian 
empire?  The  Biblical  writer  seems  to  have  derived 
the  name  from  marad,  "  to  rebel ";  the  founding  of 
the  Babylonian  empire  is  combined  with  the  build- 
ing of  the  Tower  of  Babel  as  a  revolt  against  God's 
supremacy.  Association  of  Nimrod  with  the  Gil- 
gamesh of  Babylonian  legend  is  doubtful;  another 
hypothesis  connects  him  with  the  national  god  of 
Babylonia,  Marduk  (J.  Wellhausen,  Composttion  des 
Hexateucha,  p.  308,  Berlin,  1889).  An  Egyptian 
or  Ethiopian  origin  based  on  Nimrod's  descent  from 
Cush  is  unlikely  and  the  better  reference  is  to  an 
Asiatic  Cush  connected  with  the  Kosshites  or  Kas- 
shites  who  settled  in  Babylonia  about  1700  and 
ruled  the  land  imtil  the  twelfth  or  eleventh  century 
B.C.  (see  Cush,  Cushites). 

Nimrod  as  a  hunter  was  probably  an  independent 
figure.  Himting-scenes  are  often  depicted  in  Baby- 
lonian sculptmies,  both  in  connection  with  historical 
and  with  mythological  personages.  This  would  be 
significant  if  it  were  possible  to  identify  Nimrod 
with  Gilgamesh,  for  the  latter  is  represented  as  a 
great  hunter.  Gen.  vi.  1-4  speaks  of  "  giants  .  .  . 
men  of  renown  "  (see  Giants);  the  similarity  of  the 
expression  makes  it  likely  that  the  writer  of  Gen.  x. 
9  regarded  Nimrod  as  one  of  these  giants.  In  this 
way  might  be  explained  the  term  "  before  the  Lord," 
as  these  beings  sprang  from  a  divine  race  and  stood 
nearer  to  God.  Nimrod  might  be,  and  indeed  was, 
compared  with  the  Greek  hunter  Orion  who  drove 
the  Pleiades  before  him.  (R.  Kittel.) 
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Bibuoorapht:  J.  Grivd,  in  TSBA,  in  (1874),  136  sqq.; 
P.  Haupt,  NimrodepoBt  in  Asayriologiache  Bibliothtk^ 
III.,  ii.,  Leipeic,  1891;  A.  JemroiaSt  Itdvbar-Nimrodtih., 
1891;  T.  Q.  Pinches.  The  O.  T.  in  the  Light  of  the  ,  .  . 
Recorda  ,  ,  .  of  Aaeyria  and  BabyUmiat  pp.  127-131. 
London.  1902;  DB.  iii.  552-553;  EB,  iii.  3417-19;  JE, 
ix.  309-311;  the  later  commentaries  on  the  paosace;  and 
the  literature  under  Noah. 

NINCK,  CARL  WILHELM  THEODOR:  Ger- 
man philanthropist;  b.  at  Staffel  near  Limburg 
(20  m.  e.  of  Coblenz)  May  28,  1834;  d.  at  Hambui^g 
Sept.  17,  1887.  He  studied  at  Halle,  Erlangen,  and 
Herbom.  In  1858  he  was  chaplain  at  Westerburg 
where  he  created  a  revival  of  religions  interest  that 
extended  to  the  surrounding  neighborhood.  In 
1865  he  was  called  to  FrOcht.  There  he  promoted 
a  tract  society  which  he  had  previously  oiganized 
at  Westerburg  and  which  now  became  a  department 
of  the  Evangelical  Association  of  Nassau.  Ninck 
became  manager  and  secretary  of  this  tract  society 
of  Nassau,  a  position  he  held  imtil  1873.  He  acted 
as  hospital  and  field  chaplain  during  the  wars  of  1866 
and  1870-71.  For  his  services  in  the  latter  war, 
especially  aroimd  Metz  and  Strasbui^g,  he  received 
the  Iron  Cross.  In  1873  he  went  to  Hambui^g  to 
take  charge  of  the  Anscharkapelle  in  St.  Michael's 
parish,  established  in  1860  for  home  mission  work. 
Wilhelm  Baur  had  served  there  from  1865  to  1871 
when  he  was  called  as  court  preacher  to  Berlin. 
Ninck's  great  organizing  talent  and  tireless  energy 
foimd  full  scope  in  this  field.  Impelled  from  within 
by  an  ardent  Christian  devotion  and  Evangelical 
enthusiasm,  there  was  scarcely  an  interest  in  domes- 
tic missions  in  which  he  was  not  active.  He  founded 
the  Parish  Sisters  for  the  purpose  of  looking  after 
the  poor  and  sick  of  the  congregation  and  built  a 
home  for  them  called  Bethlehem.  This  was  followed 
by  a  series  of  institutions  erected  on  the  heights  of 
Anschar,  near  Eppendorf,  one  for  morally  endan- 
gered girls;  the  Louisenhof,  for  girls  who  had  gone 
astray  for  the  first  time;  a  home  for  retired  deacon- 
esses; and  other  like  institutions.  He  published 
the  Nachbar,  a  religious  journal,  which  attained  a 
circulation  of  100,000  copies.  He  also  published 
the  Kinderfreund  in  which  he  developed  a  special 
talent  for  interesting  young  people.  In  1884  he 
undertook  a  joiuney  to  Palestine  and  afterward 
wrote  Auf  bibliachen  P/aden  (Hamburg,  1885). 

(Carl  Bertheau.) 

Bibuggrapht:  Lives  have  been  written  by  T.  Rottebohm, 
Hamburg.  1888;  F.  Cimtz.  Herbom.  1890;  and  F.  W.  H. 
Koopmann,  in  BUder  atu  der  chrietlichen  Lubeath&tiokeit 
in  Hamburg,  p.  85.  Berlin  (18997). 

NINEVEH.    See  Assyria,   III.  and  IV. 

NINIAN,  nm'i-on  (NINIAS),  SAINT:  The  first 
missionary  and  monastic  bishop  of  North  Britain. 
Bede  relates,  as  common  report  in  his  time,  that 
Ninian  was  a  Briton,  received  his  theological  train- 
ing at  Rome,  and  was  consecrated  bishop;  he  estab- 
lished himself  near  the  present  Whithorn,  in 
Wigtownshire,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Sol  way 
Firth,  and  built  there  a  stone  church,  dedicated  to 
St.  Martin  of  Tours,  from  which  the  place  was  called 
Ad  Candidam  Casam;  after  a  successful  work  among 
the  Picts  south  of  the  Grampians,  he  died  and  was 
buried  in  his  church.  His  life  by  Ailred,  abbot  of 
Rievaulx  in  Yorkshire  (1143-66),  adds  little  to  our 


knowledge,  but  the  statement  that  Ninian  heard 
of  the  death  of  St.  Martin  while  building  his  church 
may  be  authentic,  and  if  so  fixes  the  date  of  Ninian 's 
mission  at  about  400.  It  may  also  be  true  that  Mar- 
tin furnished  masons  to  build  the  church.  Nothing 
is  said  about  a  monastery  foimded  by  Ninian,  but 
a  century  later  Candida  Casa,  under  the  name  of 
Rosnat  or  the  Great  Monasteiy,  was  a  famous 
training-school  of  the  monastic  life  and  in  the 
fourteenth  century  it  was  a  favorite  resort  of 
pilgrims. 

Bibuoorapht:  Bede,  Hiet.  eecl.,  iii.  4;  Life  by  Ailred  in 
Livee  of  St,  Ninian  and  St.  Kentigem,  ed.  A.  P.  Forbes, 
Edinburgh,  1874;  A.  P.  Forbes.  KaUndan  of  Scottish 
Sainte,  pp.  421-425.  ib.  1872;  J.  H.  Newman.  Lives  of  the 
EngUeh  Sainte,  London,  1845;  J.  MacKinnon.  Ninian 
und  Mm  Einfitua  auf  die  Awbnitung  dee  Chrietenthume  in 
Nord-Briiannien,  Heiddberg,  1891;  idem.  Culture  in 
Early  Scotland^  book  ii.,  chap,  iii.,  London,  1892; 
DNB,  xU.  68-09;  DCB,  iv.  45-46. 

NIPPOLD,  FRIEDRICH  WILHELM  FRANZ: 
German  Pix>testant;  b.  at  Emmerich  (60  m.  w.  of 
MQnster)  Sept.  15,  1838.  He  was  educated  at  the 
universities  of  Halle  (1856-68),  Bonn  (1858-60; 
Ph.  D.,  1860),  Amsterdam,  and  Leyden  (1860),  after 
which  he  traveled  in  the  East  (1861-63) .  He  became 
privatrdocent  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg  in 
1865;  associate  professor  there  in  1867;  full  pro- 
fessor at  Bern  in  1871;  and  professor  of  church 
history  at  Jena  1884-1907,  retiring  as  emeritus  in 
1907.  Theologically  he  belongs  to  the  liberal 
school. 

Among  his  numerous  writings,  special  mention  may  be 
made  of  his  Handbtich  der  neueeten  Kirchengeachichte  aeU 
der  Reetauration  von  1814  (Elberfeld,  1867,  3d  ed.,  5  vols., 
1901-06;  Eng.  transl.  in  part,  The  Papacy  in  Vie  19th  Cen- 
tury, New  York,  1900);  Der  Jeeuiten-Orden  von  seiner  Wieder- 
hersldlung  bis  sur  Oegenwari  (Mannheim,  1867);  Aus  Qeth- 
semane  (sermons;  Elberfeld,  1867);  Christian  Carl  Josias, 
Freiherr  von  Bunsen  (3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1868-71);  Welche 
Wege  fOhren  nach  Romf  (Heidelberg.  1869);  Ein  Blick  von 
Worms  auf  Jerusalem  (Mannheim,  1860);  jEgyptens  SteUung 
in  der  Religion  und  Kultur  (Hamburg,  1869);  Stille  Stunden, 
Aphorismen  aus  Richard  Rothes  Nachlass  OVittenbcrg, 
1872);  Die  altkatholische  Kirche  des  Erzbistums  Utrecht 
(Heidelberg,  1872);  Richard  Rothe,  ein  christliches  Lebens- 
bUd  (2  vols.,  1873-74);  Ursprung,  Umfang,  Hemmnisse  und 
Aussichten  der  altkatholischen  Bewegung  (Berlin,  1873); 
Die  gegenvArtige  Wiederbelebung  des  Hezenglaubens  (1875); 
Die  Oleichnisse  Jesu  von  dem  voachsenden  Soot,  vom  grossen 
Abendmahl  und  vom  sterberulen  Weizenkom  (Bern,  1877); 
Die  rdmiseh-katholische  Kirche  im  Kdnigreich  der  Nieder- 
lande  (Leipsic,  1877);  Religion  und  Kirchenpolitxk  Fried- 
riehs  des  Grossen  (Berlin.  1879);  Die  Theorie  der  Trennung 
von  Kirche  und  Slaai  geschiehtlich  bdeuchtet  (Bern.  1881); 
Zur  geschichtlichen  WUrdigung  der  Religion  Jesu  (10  parts, 
1884-93);  Die  ThUmmelschen  Rdigionsprozesse  (2  vols., 
Halle,  1888);  Tagebueh  des  Peter  von  der  Heyden,  S.  J. 
(Barmen,  1889);  Die  j'esuitischen  Schriftstdler  der  Gegen- 
wart  in  Deutschland  (Leipsic,  1895);  Das  ErUwicklungsgang 
des  Lebens  Jesu  (Hamburg,  1895) ;  Die  intemationelle  Seite 
des  papstlichen  PoUtik  (Leipsic.  1895);  Kleine  Schriften  zur 
inneren  GeschichU  des  Kathblizismus  (2  parts,  Jena.  1898- 
1899);  Das  deutsche  Christuslied  des  neunsehnten  Jahr- 
hunderts  (Leipsic,  1902);  and  Bischof  von  Anger,  die  Ber- 
liner Pbtitik  wnd  die  evangelische  Mission  (Berlin,  1905). 
lie  has  edited,  among  other  works.  Bemer  BeitrOge  zur  Ge- 
schichte  der  Schweiz  (Bern.  1884);  the  fifth  edition  of  K.  R. 
Hagenbach's  Kirchengeschichte  (3  vols..  Leipsic,  1885-87); 
R.  Rothe's  Gesammelte  Reden  und  AufsQUe  (Elberfeld,  1885); 
H.  von  Boyen's  Erinnerungen  aits  meinem  Ltben  (2  vols., 
Leipsic.  1889);  and  A.  von  Theiner's  Einfahrung  der  er- 
Mwungenen  Ehdosigkeit  bei  den  christlichen  Geistlichen  und 
ihre  Folgen  (Barmen,  1891-98). 

NIPPUR.    See  Babylonia,  IV.,  {  9. 


REUGIOUS  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


niRVAnA.     Sec  Buddhism,  i  4. 

RISAH.     See  Year. 

HISROCH,  nis'roc:  The  name  of  a  deity  in  whose 
temple  (or  perhaps  the  name  of  the  temple  itaelO. 
according  to  II  Kin^  xix.  37  utid  its  parallel  Isn. 
xxxvii.  38,  Sennacherib  was  slain  (see  Assyria, VT., 
3,  {  12).  The  diSctilties  raised  by  the  passage  are 
three  in  number;  the  identity  of  the  deity  or  the 
temple,  the  form  of  the  name,  and  the  place  of  the 
occurrence.  The  Biblical  passages  distinctly  assert 
that  Nisroch  was  Sennacherib 'a  god ;  it  would  there- 
fore be  expected  that  the  deity's  nmne  would  be 
found  in  the  Assyrian  texts.  But  no  such  deity  is 
known  in  Assyria  or  Babylonia,  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  form  being  the  name  of  the  god  Nusku  (see 
AesYRiA,  VII.,  i  ti),  which  in  the  early  alphabet  in 
the  fortn  Nusuk  might  easily  be  misread  for  Nisrok, 
the  form  which  the  name  takes  in  both  passages  of 
the  Hebrew.  In  considering  the  form  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  Greek  versions  in  various  manu- 
scripts  read  Eadmck,  Eathrach,  Etorach,  Aerach, 
Atarach,  Asarak,  and  NoBarach;  the  Syriao  ajid 
Vulgate  follow  the  Hebrew  and  read,  the  former 
niiwrk  and  nark,  the  latter  Nearoch.  The  clear  indi- 
cation of  all  the  Greek  forms  except  one  (which  may 
liave  resulted  from  a  late  correction  from  the  He- 
brew) is  that  the  reading  before  the  translators 
lacked  the  initial  N,  But  the  variety  of  the  forms 
fpven  in  the  Greek  indicates  also  a  great  uncertainty 
of  reading  in  the  original  which  does  not  promise  a 
ready  solution.  Moat  of  these  forms  point  to  a 
consonantal  base  composed  of  arh,  'trh,  trk,  or  'rrk,  in 
which  the  last  letter  creates  great  difficulty. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  derive  the  word 
from  the  name  of  the  god  Asshur  {see  AseriuA,  I,), 
&nd  in  this  one  count  is  that  such  a  derivation  might 
suggest  the  reappearance  of  the  original  N  which  was 
seaimilated  to  the  following  ah,  though  this  is  very 
unhkely.  It  has  been  supposed  that  to  the  form 
Asaliur  was  uilded  Aku,  a  Sumerian  name  tor  the 
moon-god.  Against  this  it  is  to  be  urged  that  such 
a  compound  as  Aeskur-Aka  is  otherwbe  unknown; 
that  the  form  Eriuku  is  not  a  parallel,  this  form  being 
equal  to  the  Semitic  Ebcit-Aku,  "  servant  of  Aku," 
and  not  a  compound  name;  moreover,  by  the  time 
of  Sennacherib  Asshur  as  a  deity  had  assumed  a 
majesty  so  great  that  composition  with  another 
deity,  and,  above  all,  a  moon-deity,  is  hardly  think- 
able. The  fact  that  the  moon-god's  name  Sin  is  a 
component  in  the  name  of  Sennacherib  (Pinches, 
in  DB,  iii.  555)  is  hardly  pertinent.  An  explanation 
has  also  been  attempted  by  deriving  the  name  so 
as  to  mean  "  tlie  eagle  god  "  from  a  root  represented 
by  the  Arabic  iVcur  and  Assyrian  Nashru,  "  eagle, 
hawk."  But  no  such  detty  has  thus  far  been  dis- 
<»vered  in  Assyrian  environment.  The  Korau 
(Surah  Ixxi. ;  Palmer's  trans!..  Am.  ed.,  p.  303,  cf. 
preface,  p.  xii.)  knows  of  an  idol  Nasr  worshiped  by 
antediluvian  Arabs,  while  the  word  figures  on  a 
South  Arabian  inscription  {ZDMG,  xxix.  600  sqq,, 
18TS,  and  liii.  100,  ISDQ).  But  neither  of  these 
provides  for  the  Hebrew  ending  -ok  or  for  the  Greek 

Cheyne  proposes  to  read  Mardxik  for  the  Hebrew 
Kisrok  (Isaiah,  in  SBOT,  p.  114,  1S09),  a  suggestion 


favored  in  Schroder,  KAT,  p.  3!)6.  This  solution 
is  a  possibility,  for  although  the  two  forma  rliffer 
in  the  stjuoTe  character,  in  the  forms  in  use  before 
the  square  character  came  in  the  two  words  might 
easily  be  mistaken.  But  tlie  difficulty  here  is  tjiat 
the  Biblical  narration  clearly  impliDs  that  Sennach- 
erib met  his  death  in  Nineveh,  while  it  is  open  to 
Eienous  question  whether  Morduk  ever  had  a  temple 
or  chapel  in  Nineveh.  If  it  be  assumed  that  the 
Hebrew  writer  either  did  not  mean  to  imply  Nineveh 
as  the  place  of  death,  or  that  he  left  the  matter 
open,  Babylon  is  the  likely  place  of  the  occurrence  if 
Nrsroch  be  a  mistaken  reading  for  Marduk.  There 
is  some  probability  that  Sennacherib's  return  from 
his  Egyptian  expedition  shortly  before  his  death 
was  in  part  due  to  a  new  rebellion  in  his  Babylonian 
realm,  and  an  inscription  cited  by  Wincklcr  (in 
Schrader,  KAT,  p.  85)  seems  to  support  this  loca- 
tion of  the  event,  which  implies  that  Sennacherib's 
grandson  Asshurbanipal  took  revenge  in  Babylon. 
But  the  entire  construction  is  exceedingly  prob- 
lematic. 

But  one  other  proposal  merits  consideration. 
The  Greek  forms  generally  are  not  very  remote  from 
the  name  of  the  temple  in  the  city  of  Asshur,  which 
reads  E-shara.  The  guttural  at  the  end  of  the  Greek 
forms  might  easily  have  arisen  through  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  pronunciation  of  the  final  syllable 
of  the  Assyrian  name.  Geo.  W.  GiLUOxe. 

BiBuoaHAFHT:   J.  Seidell,  Db  rfii  Syru,  il.  10.  Anwlerdnm, 

1080;    L.  Kuleukomp.  Dt  Nitnch  idola,  Bremen,  I74T; 

F.  C.  Moven,  RrHgian  uxJ  Gotthritm  drr  Ph/mirirr,  Bonn. 

1841;    r.  Sdioli.  G'-tmndittuI  and  Zai^cruvim  bci  dm 

altm  Htbricra.  pp,  391-393,  HocRuburi,  1S77;   J.  Mein- 

hold.  Dit  JaajatrtOliliinB.   pp.   72-73,  Qailjngeu,   lSt98; 

DB.  iii.  GSS-SMi   EB.  iii.  3434-26. 

NITSCHUAHR,  nich'mOn,  DAVID;  Pioneer  mis- 
sionary and  hrat  bishop  of  the  I'nitas  Pratrum;  b. 
at  Zauchtenthal  (125  m.  n.e.  of  Vienna),  Moravia, 
Dec.  27,  1696;  d.  at  BetUohem,  Pa.,  Oct.  S,  1772. 
In  consequence  of  severe  persecutions,  he  fled  from 
his  native  country  to  Hermhut  (1727),  and  became 
a  leader  in  the  evangelistic  work  of  the  Moravians^ 
Accompanied  by  Leonard  Dober,  he  set  out  afoot 
for  Copenhagen  on  Aug.  21,  1732,  which  day  con- 
stitutes the  anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  Morft- 
\'ian  missions.  From  Copenhagen  they  sailed  to  St. 
Thomas,  where  they  arrived  on  Dec.  13,  and  began  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  negro  slaves.  Nitschmann 
returned  to  Europe  in  the  following  year,  and  oo 
Mar.  13,  1735,  was  consecrated  te  the  episcopacy 
by  Bishop  Daniel  Ernst  Jablonsky  at  Berlin.  Soon 
after,  the  new  bishop  led  a  body  of  Moravians  to 
Georgia.  John  and  Charles  Wesley  were  on  board 
the  vessel  which  bore  these  immigrants  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  were  much  impressed  by  the  piety 
and  earnest  simplicity  of  the  Brethren,  In  the 
course  of  his  life  Nitachmaim  undertook  many  jour- 
neys on  land  and  on  sea  in  the  interests  of  his  church 
and  for  the  spread  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  He 
labored  in  Germany,  Livonia,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Norway,  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  Georgia,  North 
Carolina,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 
BiBLToaiuPBT:    E.  de  Schwdoitl,  Falhen  of  On  AmmaM 

Maranim  CAmwA,  BeUilehem.  1881;   J,  Taylor  Hamilloa. 

A  Mitt,  of  Uu  .  ,  ,  MoTauian  Chjadi,  chaps,  iii.-ii.,  ib., 
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niTZSCH,  nich,  FRIEDRICH  AUGUST  BER- 
THOLD:  Son  of  the  following;  (lerman  Protes- 
Hiit  theologian;  b.  at  Bonn  Feb.  19,  1832;  d.  at 
Kiel  Dec.  21,  1898.  He  studied  at  the  Fried- 
rirli-Willu'lnis-Oymnasium  in  Berlin  and  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Berlin,  Halle,  and  Bonn,  being  influenced 
finally  by  the  work  of  RiUschl.  After  passing  his 
theological  examination,  he  taught  for  a  year  and 
a  half,  became  a  licentiate  in  1858,  the  subject  of 
his  thesis  being  Qucestiones  Rmmundana,  dealing 
with  natural  theology.  In  1859  he  became  privat- 
liocent  at  Berlin  and  was  called  as  professor  of  sys- 
tematic theology  to  G lessen  in  1868  and  in  1872  to 
Kiel,  where  he  remained  until  his  death.  In  his 
literary  activity  Nitzsch  was  occupied  chiefly  with 
works  on  the  history  of  dogma.  His  System  dea 
Hoi-thiua  umi  die  ihm  zugeachriebenen  theologischen 
Schri/ten.  Eine  kritiache  Untcrauchung  (Berlin,  1860) 
characterizes  the  system  of  Bo<^thius  as  eclectic 
!ind  as  a  link  between  scholasticism  and  ancient 
philosophy,  but  as  not  in  harmony  with  C'hristianity. 
Ijater  works  were  Auguatinua  Lehre  vom  Wunder 
(ISfWS)  in  which  he  treated  Augustine's  apologetics; 
aufi  tlie  mature  fruit  of  his  researches  in  the  history 
of  dognm,  GrumlriaH  der  chriatlichen  Dogmenge- 
achichie;  eraier  Teil:  Die  jHUristiM'he  Periode  (Berlin, 
1870).  The  \inchangeable  result  of  the  development 
of  dogma  Xitzsch  finds  in  the  thesis  that  Jesus  of 
Nazaretli  is  the  Messiah  and  as  such  has  provided  for 
the  s:dvation  of  the  world.  Thus  the  historical 
chanicter  of  the  kingdom  of  Ootl  is  establislied  once 
for  idl,  the  connection  with  Old-Testament  revelation 
is  ensurotl.  ami  Jt^us  is  proclaimed  as  the  ::bsolute 
principle  of  s:dvation  and  revelation.  In  the  de- 
partment of  dogmatics  Xitzsch  wrote  Lehrbuch  der 
ei'tingeliat'hen  Dogmatik  (1SS9-92)  in  which,  as  well 
a.s  in  contributions  to  theological  journals,  he 
took  the  part  of  the  so-called  mediating  theology, 
and  so  came  into  touch  with  Ritschl  and  Lipsius. 

(A.  Tmus.) 

Uihm\h)kapiit:     O.    Raumicnrtcn,    in    DeuUch-rvanoeHache 
HUutrr,  xxiv.  110-i;i;i. 

NITZSCH,  KARL  IMMANUEL:  German  Protes- 
tant, one  of  the  nux^t  distinguished  representatives, 
in  the  ninetivnth  centur>-.  of  the  mediating  theolog;>'; 
b.  at  Borna  U*»  »"■  s-^-t*  of  I^eii-vsic),  Saxony.  Sept.  21, 
17S7:  d.  in  Berlin  Aug.  21.  1S6S.  His  theological 
training  was  stvunxi  at  Wittonl>erg,  where  his 
father.  Karl  Ludwig  Xitzsch  VM-^'-^*  ^^'^^  professor; 
and  he  l>ecame  diXH^nt  in  ISIO  with  the  dissertation, 
D*-  U'iitanientia  diuxiecim  fhiiriarcharum,  and  in  ISll 
w;is  onlainevl  :ks  iusdstant  p:istor  of  the  Schlosskirche. 
In  1S17  he  wa^  appointeil  pn»fessor  in  the  recently 
foundt\l  SiMuinarj-  at  Wiitenlx^rg.  and  in  1S22  ac- 
cepi^Ni  a  call  to  the  I'niversity  of  Bonn.  In  1S29 
he  publiihtHi  his  System  dt"  christlichen  Lehre  vOlh 
eil.,  Bonn.  IS.^1:  Eiig.  tninsl..  I-Miuburgh.  1849). 
Thid  work  defined  his  position  toward  rationalism, 
supemacundism.  and  Schleiermacher.  He  said  him- 
self that  he  luul  **  learned  more  from  his  father, 
Daub,  aiul  Schleienuacher  than  from  any  other 
tMcher^s  but  had  been  obliged  to  draw  back  from 
them  all  more  or  less."  He  diffexv^l  from  Schleier- 
nuwfaier  in  the  doctrine  of  God's  relation  to  the  worid. 
Iha  divine  attributcM.  etc..  and  al^o  substituted  for 

^a    **  Chxutiau    cousciousue^  '*    the 


Word  of  God  itaelf .  Notwithstaziding  these  diffe^ 
ences,  however,  he  ^'as  willing  to  be  placed  at  the 
side  of  Twesten  as  the  principal  repzesentative  of 
Schleiermacher 's  theology;  and  he  was  never  tired 
of  magnifying  that  theologian's  services  in  making 
a  sharp  distinction  between  metaphysics  and  the- 
ology. In  this  period,  Nitzsch  wrote  his  able  reply 
to  Mohler's  work  on  symbolics  (Eine  proiestantiathe 
BearUwcrtung  der  Symbolik  Mdhlera,  Hambuig,  1835) 
and  made  valuable  and  frequent  contributioDs  to 
the  TSK,  under  the  editorial  care  of  Ullmann  and 
I'mbreit.  Most  of  these  dissertations  appeared, 
after  the  author's  death,  under  the  title  GeaammeUe 
Abhandlungen  (2  vols.,  Gotha,  1870).  During  the 
Bonn  period  (1822-47)  Nitisch  also  acted  as  uni- 
vendty  preacher,  and  took  a  veiy  active  part  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  such  as  the  re>ision  of  the 
Liturg}',  and  the  measures  locddng  to  the  imion  of 
the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  communions.  In  the 
interest  of  the  union  he  wrote,  among  other  thingtr, 
Urkundenbuch  der  evangeliachen  Union  (Bonn,  1853} 
and  Wiirdigung  der  van  Dr.  Kahnia  gegen  die  evangd- 
iaehe  Union  und  deren  theologiache  Vertreter  gerithkUn 
Angriffe  (Berlin,  1854). 

Nitzsch  was  called  in  1847  to  the  University  of 
Berlin,  where  he  continued  to  labor  as  professor  till 
his  death.  He  was  also  honored  with  a  seat  in  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  council  (Oberamaiatorium, 
changed  in  1852  to  the  Oberkirdienraih),  and  was 
elected  a  representative  to  pariiament  in  1849.  In 
1854  he  was  appointed  provost  of  the  Nikolaikirche. 
The  most  important  literary  woric  of  the  Berlin 
period,  and  of  his  entire  life,  was  his  Praktiache  The- 
dogie  (3  vols.,  Bonn,  1847-67;  2d  ed.,  1859-68). 
The  first  book  treats  of  the  theory  of  church  life;  the 
second,  of  the  practise  at  the  present  time.  Besides 
these  various  works,  vdimies  of  sermons  also  ap- 
peared from  his  pen,  a  complete  revised  edition  at 
Bonn  in  1867.  (F.  NiTZSCHf) 

B1BU0GIU.PHT:  W.  Beysehlac.  Kari  ImmoMud  SitucK 
eine  LiehigedaH  der  neueren  deuUeh-evtmoeliaehen  XtrelA* 
Oeachiehte,  Berlin.  1872. 

NITZSCH,  KARL  LUDWIG:  German  Pn>te»- 
tant;  b.  at  Wittenber^g  Aug.  6, 1751 ;  d.  there  Dec  5, 
1&31.  He  studied  theology  at  Wittenberg  (1770- 
1775),  and.  after  acting  as  private  tutor  for  several 
years  at  Brandis  near  Leipsic,  became  pastor  at 
Beucha  in  1781,  pastor  and  superintendent  at 
Borna  in  1785,  and  cathedral  superintendent  and 
consist  orial  assessor  at  Zeili  in  1788.  In  1790  he 
became  pastor  and  professor  of  theology  at  Vni- 
tenbeig.  Proceeding  from  Kant,  Nitasch  sought  to 
mediate  between  rationalism  and  supematuralism. 
Revelation,  he  held,  is  not  the  di\ine  communication 
of  a  supernatural  content  foreign  to  the  human 
spirit,  but  the  promulgation  of  a  divine  content 
which  is  inherent  in  man  in  a  latent  manner,  but 
suppressed  by  sensuality  and  egoism.  While  he 
did  not  deny  the  supernatural  factor  of  revelatioa 
like  the  rationalists,  he  was  no  less  opposed  to  the 
supematuraliscs  in  regarding  the  essence  of  Christian 
revelation  as  moral  and  rational.  A  revelation  that 
reveals  an>-thing  not  to  be  grasped  by  reason  is  for 
him  no  revelation  at  all.  He  attributed  the  chdu^ 
acter  of  revelation  also  to  the  old  covenant,  though 
he  considered  it  only  a  reveiaHo  nomaUieiiea  as  op- 
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posed  to,  but  preparatory  to,  the  reveiaHo  didacHca 
of  the  New  Testament.  His  principal  treatises 
were  collected  in  two  volumes,  De  revdatUme  rdigi- 
anis  eiiema  eademque  pMica  prolunones  academiccB 
(Leipsic,  1808)  and  De  discrimine  revdoHonis  imper- 
atoruB  ti  didacHc<B  proluaumeB  academiccB  (2  parts, 
Wittenberg,  1830).  A  short  summary  of  his  doc- 
trinal system,  as  he  taught  it  in  his  lectures,  is  given 
in  his  treatises,  C^e&er  daa  HeU  der  Welt  (1817); 
Ueberdaa  Header  Kvrche(lS21);  and  Ua)er  doe  HeU 
der  Thedogie  (1830).  (F.  NrrzacHf.) 

Bibuoorapbt:  E.  A.  D.  Hoppe,  DtnkmaL  dea  verewioltn 
Dr.  C.  L.  NiUKK  Halle,  1832;  J.  C.  H.  von  Zobel,  Dm 
LA«m  und  Wirk4n  dmr  Padonn  tmd  SujmifittindeiUtn  in 
der  ,  ,  ,  Stadt  Boma,  pp.  06-72,  Boma,  1849. 

HO:  A  name  used  for  the  Egyptian  city  Thebes 
in  Jer.  xlvi.  25;  Esek.  xxx.  14-16;  and  Nahum  iii. 
8^  where  the  Hebrew  text  has  No-Amon,  i.e.,  "  No 
of  Amon,"  the  great  deity  of  Thebes  (see  Amon). 
The  later  Greek  name  (Diospolis)  is  used  by  the 
Septuagint  in  the  passage  from  Ezekiel.  No  is  a 
corruption  of  the  Egyptian  nwtf  **  the  city,  capital," 
found  also  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  in  the  form 
Ni-V  as  a  name  of  Thebes.  The  true  Egyptian  name 
was  WlaeL  Thebes  was  insignificant  during  the 
Old  Kingdom  (third  millennium  b.  c),  but  rose  in 
in^mrtance  in  the  Middle  Kingdom  (after  2000  B.C.), 
and  under  the  eighteenth  dynasty  became  the  capi- 
tal of  Eg3rpt  and  so  remained  for  centimes.  Not 
until  the  royal  residence  was  removed  to  Lower 
Eg3rpt  in  the  seventh  centuxy  b.c.  did  it  begin  to 
decline.  Under  the  Ptolemies  it  took  part  in  several 
revolts  and  was  repeatedly  besieged.  It  was  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  Cornelius  Gallus,  first  prefect 
of  f^rpt  under  Augustus.  Strabo  foimd  on  its  site 
in  24  B.C.  only  isolated  villages  {Oeog.,  xvii.,  i.  46). 
The  ruins  of  Thebes  lie  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Nile  near  the  present  Luxor  and  Kamak,  and  in- 
clude the  remains  of  the  great  temple  of  Amon ;  the 
most  magnificent  and  imposing  of  the  sacred  edifices 
of  the  Egyptians;  on  the  west  bank  is  the  great 
necn^x^Iis  of  Thebes.  (G.  Steindorff.) 

Bibuookapht:  Azuodc  goide-books  the  best  are:  Baede- 
kar**  Eotfpt  (reviMd  byG.  Steindorff) «  Leipeic.  1007;  E. 
A.  W.  Budce,  Cook^a  Handbook  for  Egypt  and  the  Soudan, 
London,  1906;  Mawnillan'a  Owde  to  Efrypl  and  the  Sudan, 
&>.,  1906;  Murray's  Handbook  for  Egypt  and  the  Sudan,  ib., 
1907;  A.  E.  P.  Weigall.  A  OmdetotheAntiquitiea  of  Upper 
Egypt,  ib.,  1910.  Cooault  the  commeatariea  on  the  three 
liasasy  dted;  works  on  the  history  and  antiquity  of 
Ecypt;  A.  H.  Sayce,  The  Egypt  of  the  Hdbrtwe  and  Her- 
adoloe,  Umdaa,  1902. 

NOAH. 

Chancier  of  Noah's  Age  (|  1). 
,  The  Interwoven  Hebrew  Flood  Story  (|  2). 

Its  Significance  and  Consequences  (|  3). 
Babylonian  and  Hebrew  Accounts  Oampared  (|  4). 
A  New  Tablet  (|  5). 
The  Narrative  in  Relation  to  History  (|  5). 

Noahy  with  whose  name  the  memory  of  the  deluge 
is  connected  (cf .  Isa.  iiv.  9),  was,  according  to  Gen. 
▼.  28  sqq.,  the  son  of  Lamech,  and  was  the  tenth  and 
last  of  the  lineage  of  Seth.  The  name  means '' rest/' 
but  Gen.  v.  29  connects  it  with  the  root  naham, 
**  to  oomfort."  The  Biblical  recital  indicates  that 
Noah  Ihred  in  a  period  of  moral  degeneracy  which 
ean  be  estimated  through  the  so-called  command- 
monts  of  Noah  (Gen.  ix.),  which  imply  a  reign  of 


bloodshed  and  reckless  disregard  of  life.  Sexual 
conditions  also  must  have  degenerated  to  a  degree 
menacing  the  very  integrity  of  human  nature  — this 

is  the  meaning  of  the  enigmatic  passage 

X.  Charac-  Gen.  vi.  1  sqq.    Hence  came  the  Lord's 

ter  of      decision  to  root  out  the  human  race. 

Noah's  Age.  The   limitation  of   man's  life  to   120 

years  merely  signifies  a  respite  of  that 
duration  until  the  flood.  According  to  vii.  11,  the 
flood  began  in  Noah's  six-hundredth  year,  therefore 
the  revdation  must  have  been  made  in  his  four- 
hundred  and  eightieth  year;  this  was,  according  to 
the  Hebrew  chronology,  1,656  years  after  the  crea- 
tion of  man.  The  Septuagint  makes  it  2,242  and  the 
Samaritan  version  1,307. 

The  account  of  the  flood  (Gen.  vi.  9,  ix.  17)  is  com- 
bined from  two  different  recitals,  as  is  seen  in  the 
repetition  of  the  accoimt  of  Noah's  entry  into  the 
ark    (vii.   7-9   and    13-16a).    The   first   account, 

marked  by  the  use  of  the  divine  name 

2.  The      Yahweh,  tells  of  God's  command  to 

Interwoven  Noah  to  enter  the  ark  with  his  family, 

Hebrew     and  to  take  with  him  seven  of  each 

Flood  Stoiy.  kind  of  clean  animals,  three  pairs  and 

one  for  sacrifice,  and  one  pair  of  each 
kind  of  imclean  animals,  since  in  seven  days  a  forty- 
days'  rain  would  be  sent  to  destroy  all  life  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Noah  obeys  this  conmiand  (vii. 
1-5).  After  seven  days  the  flood  begins  (verses 
7-10),  and  lasts  forty  days  and  forty  nights  (verse 
12).  God  shuts  NofiJi  in  the  ark  (verse  16b),  which 
is  borne  on  the  water  for  forty  dayB  (verse  17). 
After  all  living  things  outside  the  ark  are  destroyed 
(verses  22,  23),  the  rain  ceases  (viii.  2b,  3a).  Noah 
sends  forth  the  raven  which  does  not  return;  then 
he  sends  a  dove,  which  comes  back,  since  it  does  not 
find  a  resting-place;  seven  dayB  later  he  sends  an- 
other dove,  which  rettuns  with  an  olive-branch;  at 
the  end  of  another  seven  days  he  liberates  a  third 
dove,  which  does  not  return  (viii.  6-12).  Upon  this, 
Noah  uncovers  the  ark  and  sees  that  the  earth  is 
dry  (13b) ;  he  builds  an  altar  and  makes  a  burnt- 
offering  to  God  of  the  clean  beasts  and  birds.  God 
accepts  this  sacrifice  and  covenants  that,  in  view  of 
man's  inborn  evil,  no  such  visitation  shall  again 
take  place.  This  accoimt  is  interwoven  with  an- 
other, wherein  the  divine  name  Elohim  is  used. 
Here  is  the  conmiand  to  build  the  ark  and  to  place 
in  it  one  pair  of  each  kind  of  animals  with  the  nec- 
essary provisions,  so  as  to  save  them  from  the  coming 
destruction  (vi.  9-22).  In  Noah's  six  hundredth 
year  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  second  month, 
on  which  day  Noah  entered  the  ark,  ''  were  all  the 
fountains  of  the  great  deep  broken  up  and  the  win- 
dows of  heaven  were  opened  "  (Gen.  vii.  11).  The 
water  rises  until  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  day 
and  reaches  a  height  of  fifteen  cubits  above  the 
highest  moimtains,  so  that  all  life  perishes  (vii.  6, 
11,  13-16a,  17-21,  23b-24).  The  waters  then  sub- 
side and,  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  seventh 
month,  the  ark  rested  on  Mount  Ararat.  On  the 
first  of  the  tenth  month,  the  peaks  of  the  hills  are 
seen;  on  the  first  of  the  first  month  of  the  second 
year,  the  water  has  left  the  earth,  and  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  day  of  the  second  month,  the  earth  is  dry 
and  Noah  is  commanded  to  leave  the  ark  (viii.  1, 2a» 
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3b-5,  13a,  14-18).  The  account  closes  with  the 
divine  blessing  (ix.  1);  the  conferring  of  lonhthip 
over  the  animal  kingdom — but  with  the  command 
to  abstain  from  blood  (Lx.  2-4);  the  granting  of 
power  over  the  hves  of  those,  who  kill  their  fellow 
men  (ix.  5  sqq.)  and  with  the  promise  tliat  the  deluge 
shall  not  be  repeated  (ix.  8-17).  The  two  accounts 
are  in  essential  agreement.  The  command  to  take 
three  pairs  of  each  kind  of  clean  animals  and  but 
one  of  the  unclean,  may  be  merely  a  more  exact 
statement,  and  the  words  (vii.  9)  "  they  went  in  two 
and  two  unto  Noah  in  the  ark  "  may  signify  that 
there  were  male  and  female  of  each  kind  (cf.  vii.  16). 
The  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  ia  older  than 
the  Mosaic  law  and  is  found  among  non-Hebrew 
peoples  (see  Dietary  Laws  of  the  Hebrews,  §2). 
It  is  also  doubtful  whether  the  duration  of  the  flood 
is  differently  stated;  Noah  can  scarcely  have  sent 
forth  the  dove  inmiediately  at  the  end  of  the  forty 
days'  rain,  since  this  account  also  states  that  the 
earth  was  completely  covered;  therefore,  the  flood 
must  have  lasted  longer  than  sLxty-onc  days  (forty 
of  rain  and  twenty-one  of  expectancy).  According 
to  the  Elohistic  account,  the  flood  must  have  begun 
on  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  month  lyyar  and 
ended  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  the  same  month,  in 
the  following  year. 

The  fundamental  truth  of  this  Biblical  story  is 
that  beneath  the  present  humanity  another  lies 
buried,  which  by  its  moral  per\'ersity,  called  upon 
itself  a  di>'ine  judgment;  the  deluge  was  universal, 
not  in  the  sense  that  it  covered  all  the 
3.  Its  Sig-  earth's  surface,  but  in  the  sense  that 
nificance  it  affected  all  mankind.  Its  extent, 
and  Con-  therefore,  is  limited  to  that  part  of  the 
sequences,  earth  inhabited  by  man.  The  Biblical 
narrator  thinks  of  Western  Asia  and 
perhaps  of  the  Mediterranean  countries:  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  rest  of  the  world  or  of  mountains 
loftier  than  Ararat.  Such  an  inunense  structure 
as  the  ark,  300  cubits  long,  50  broad,  and  30  high, 
must  have  required  as  long  a  time  for  its  construction 
as  is  mentioned  in  Cien.  vi.  3,  especially  as  Noah  had 
so  few  helpers.  The  conduct  of  animals  under  the 
influence  of  terrifying  natural  phenomena  indicates 
how  it  was  possible  to  bring  them  together  in  the 
ark.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  Jehovistic  nar- 
rative appears  for  the  first  time  an  altar  and  a  burnt- 
offering.  The  altar  is  an  elevation  raised  up  toward 
God,  and  the  object  of  the  burnt-offering  is  that  the 
smoke  should  bear  the  sacrifice  aloft.  The  visible 
signs  of  the  divine  presence  which  appear  in  Gen. 
ii,  and  iii.  24  have  vanished  and  the  earth  is  no 
longer  God's  dwelling-place.  What  the  Elohistic 
accounts  tell  of  Goil's  words  to  Noah,  teaches  the 
relation  of  the  new  humanity  to  the  world  about  it. 
The  rainbow  is  the  promise  that  no  such  catastrophe 
shall  recur.  The  Jews  find  in  Gen.  ix.  1  sqq.  what 
are  called  the  seven  commandments  of  Noah, 
namely  (1)  to  refrain  from  idolatry',  (2)  from  blas- 
phemy, (3)  from  murder,  (4)  from  adultery  and, 
(5)  from  theft,  (6)  to  practise  righteousness,  and  (7) 
to  eat  no  flesh  ^ith  blood. 

Of  the  various  deluge  legends  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  the  most  interesting,  because  of  its  stri- 
king resemblance  to  the  Biblical  recital,  is  the  Baby- 


lonian legend  in  cuneiform  writing,  known  anee 
1872    (see    Creation,    Babtix)nian    Agcocntb). 
The  account  forms  the  eleventh  canto  of  a  great 
Babylonian  epic  the  hero  of  which  is 
4.  Baby-    Gilgamesh,  to  whom  his  ancestor  Sit- 
Ionian  and  napishtim,  the  Babylonian  Noah,  coin- 
Hebrew     municates  the  history  of  the  deluge  and 
Accounts    of  his  miraculous    preeervatioa     It 
Compared,  begins  with  the  decision  of  the  gods  to 
punish  mankind.    The  god  Ea  reveals 
the  coming  deluge  to  the  hero  in  a  dream  and  com- 
mands him  to  build  a  ship  and  rescue  himself  and 
his  family  therein.    He  obeys,  builds  the  vessd, 
loads  it  with  silver,  gold  and  "  seeds  of  life  "  of  aD 
kinds,  takes  in  all  fads  family  and  retainers,  as  well  as 
the  cattle  and  beasts  of  tiie  field,  and  then  closes 
the  door  of  the  vessel,  on  a  sign  agreed  upon  with 
the  di\'inity.    Now  begins  the  deluge,  so  violent 
that  the  very  gods  are  terrified.    The  storm  lasts 
six  days  and  six  nights;  on  the  seventh  day,  there 
is  a  respite — ^the  ship  steers  toward  the  land  d 
^isir  and  is  stranded  on  a  mountain  there.    On  the 
seventh  day  after  this,  the  hero  sends  forth  a  dove, 
which,  however,  returns;  a  swallow  also  comes  back, 
but  a  raven  remains  outside.    Thereupon,  he  kts 
(all)  go  to  the  four  ^-inds,  erects  an  altar  on  the  top 
of  the  moimtain  and  offers  a  sacrifice,  the  odor  of 
which  is  greedily  inhaled  by  the  gods.    Onlytbegod 
Bel  is  wrathfid  that  his  intention  to  destroy  all 
mankind  has  been  frustrated;  he  is,  however,  paci- 
fied by  Ea.     Upon  this,  Bel  enters  the  ship,  blesses 
Sitnapishtim  and  his  wife  and  declares  that  both, 
from  this  time,  shall  be  reckoned  among  the  gods, 
and  that  Sitnapishtim  shall  live  afar  off  at  the  mouth 
of  the  stream.    **  Thither  they  bore  me,"  says 
Sitnapishtim,  "  and  in  a  far-off  place  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  they  set  me  down."    This  recital  closely 
resembles  that  of  the  Bible  both  in  the  Elohistic 
and  in  the  Jehovistic  version.     In  the  Babylonian 
tale,  however,  the  ethical  idea  is  not  prominent, 
while  the  Biblical  account  is  distinguished  by  its 
sternly  moral   quality.     The  cuneiform  recital  is 
also  narrowly  Babylonian  in  its  geography,  ¥^iile  the 
Biblical  account  treats  of  localities  outside  of  Israel 
The  land  of  Nisir  in  the  Babylonian  recital  may  be 
sought  farther  south  in  the  region  east  of  the  Tigiis, 
beyond  the  lower  Zab.    How  can  the  similarities  of 
the  two  accounts  be  explained?    The  hypotheos 
that  both  the  Biblical  versions  were  first  written 
during  the  Exile  i^ith  a  knowledge  of  the  Babylonian 
legend,  is  untenable.     For  the  Jehovistic  writing  is 
unquestionably  pre-exilic  and  even  if  the  priest 
codex  which  contains  the  Elc^iistic  account  was 
edited  during  the  Exile,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
its  pictures  of  primitive  times  are  not  invented,  but 
dra\\-n  from  older  sources.    The  hypothesu  must 
also  be  rejected  that  the  account  was  transmitted  to 
Palestine  about  the  middle  of  the  second  millennium 
B.C.     With  all  their  resemblances,  the  two  accounts 
differ  fundamentally,  both  in  spirit  and  substance, 
and  it  should  therefore  be  assumed  that  they  rqne- 
sent  two  independent  traditions  of  the  same  event 
— the  Biblical  recital  having  been  brought  into 
Palestine  by  the  Hebrews  in  their  migration  from 
the  East. 
[Prof.  Hermann  VoUrat  Hilprecht  of  the  Unive^ 
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sity  of  Pexmsylvania  has  communicated  what  he 
regards  as  a  new  version  of  the  Babylonian  deluge 
story  {Babylonian  Expedition  of  the  University  of 

Pennsylvania,  series  D.,  vol.  v.,  fasc. 

S  A  New    1 :    The  Earlieti  Version  of  the  Baby- 

TaUet.      Ionian  Deluge  Story  and  the   Temple 

Li6roryo/i\rippur,  Philadelphia,  1910). 
The  text  is  on  a  tablet  of  imbaked  clay,  is  2}  inches 
long  and  2f  inches  wide,  is  by  Dr.  Hilprecht  dated 
between  2137  and  2005  B.C.,  and  was  found  in  what 
he  calls  "  Tablet  Hill  "  at  Nippur.  The  writing  on 
one  side  is  entirely  lost,  on  the  other  there  are  re- 
mains of  fourteen  lines,  no  one  of  which,  however, 
is  complete.  Provisional  restoration  and,  upon 
that  basis,  translation  of  the  text  is  furnished  by 
Uie  discoverer  as  given  below,  also  by  Prof.  Fritz 
Hommel  of  Munich.  As  thus  made  out,  the  frag- 
ment is  in  closer  accord  with  the  Biblical  account 
(Gen.  vi-viii.)  than  anything  thus  far  known  from 
Babylonian  sources.  The  question  of  date,  and  of 
the  restoration  and  translations  proposed  are  not^ 
settled,  there  being  a  disposition  among  Assyriolo- 
gists  to  regard  the  conclusions  reached  as  at  least 
subject  to  revision. 
HOprecht's  translation  is  as  follows: 

1   thee, 

2  [tlie  ormfiniw  of  heaven  and  earth]  I  will  loooen, 

3  [a  deAugfi  1  will  make,  and]  it  shall  sweep  away  all  men 

tocether; 

4  [but  seek  thou  lif]e  before  the  deluse  oometh  forth; 

5  (for  ovttT  all  livinc  beinffi],  as  many  as  there  are,  I  will 

brine  overthrow,  destruction,  annihilatwn. 

6  . . .  .build  a  great  ship  and 

7 total  height  shall  be  its  structure. 

S     ...  it  shall  be  a  housdxtat  canying  what  has  been  saved 

of  life. 
9     ..  .with  a  strong  deck  cover  (it). 

10  ...  .[The  ship]  which  thou  shalt  make, 

11   [into  it  bri]ng  the  beast  of  the  fiekl,  the  bird  of  the 

heavens, 

12  . . .  .(and  the  ereeping  things,  two  of  eveiything)  instead 

of  a  number, 

13 andthefami^ 

14 and(?} 

HcKmnel's  rendering  la  as  follows: 

2  [Tbe  springs  of  the  deep]  will  I  open, 

3  [A  flood  will  I  tend],  which  will  affect  all  mankind  at  once. 

4  [But  seek  thou  deliverance],  before  the  flood  breaks  forth, 

5  [for  over  all  living  beings],  however  many  they  are,  will 

I  bring  annihilation,  destruction,  and  ruin. 

6  ITake  wood  and  pitch]  and  build  a  large  ship! 

7  ( cubits]  be  its  complete  height. 

8 a  houseboat  shaU  it  be,  containing  those  who  pre- 
serve their  Ufe. 
0 with  a  strong  roofing  cover  it. 

10  [ the  ship]  which  thou  makest, 

11  (take  into  it )  the  annnals  of  the  field,  the  biids  of 

the  air 

12  [and  the  reptiles,  two  of  each]  instead  of  their  (whole) 

number, 

13 and  the  family  of  the 

a.  W.  O.] 

The  Jehovistic  passage,  ix.  18-27,  reports  that 
Noah  i^anted  a  vineyard  (ix.  20)  after  the  flood; 
wine  is  a  product  of  the  ground  as  changed  by  the 
waters.  Overcome  by  indulgence  in  this  unknown 
beverage,  he  is  derided  by  h^  son  Ham;  the  other 
sons  show  filial  piety,  lliis  difference  in  the  beha- 
vior of  his  sons  detennines  the  curse  and  the  bless- 
ing that  Noah  pronounces:  what  Ham  has  done 
to  his  father  Ham's  younger  son  Canaan  will  do 
to. him.    The  blessing  bestowed  on  Shem  takes 


the  form  of  thanks  to  Yahweh,  Shem's  god,  for 
the  gift  of    such  a   son.     The  use  of  this  divine 
name  signifies  that  the  descendants  of  Shem  will 
stand  in  a  peculiarly  intimate    rela- 
6.  The      tion  to  Yahweh.    After  the  words  "  God 
Narrative    shall  enlarge  Japheth/'  a  correspond- 
in  Relation  ing  distinction  for  Shem  should  be  ex- 
to  History,  pected  and  God  is  best  taken  as  the 
subject  of  the  following  verb,  giving 
the   reading:     **  God    shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of 
Shem  " — Japheth's   blessing  gives  him   the  wide 
earth  for  his  domain,  but  if  he  wish  to  see  how  God 
comes  to  man,  he  must  look  toward  Shem.     This 
distinction  presupposes  a  separation  of  races,  and 
Gen.  xi.  explains  how  this  came  to  pass.     History 
fulfilled  the  words  of  the  patriarch:    Canaan  was 
rooted  out  by  Israel ;  the  Persians,  Macedonians,  and 
Romans  of   Japheth's   race  conquered  the  Phcni- 
cians  of  Canaan's  progeny  and  the  Egyptians,  while 
the  Semitic  races  either  shared  the  same  fate  or, 
like  the  Africans  of  to-day,  groan  under  the  yoke 
of  slavery.     Another  view  regards  these  verses  as 
containing  a  personification  of  the  races  of  a  later 
time,  as  a  vaticinium  ex  eventu;  in  this  case,  however, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  understand  why  the  hatred 
of  the  Israelites  against  Canaanites  should  find  an 
expression  in  a  recital  of  Ham's  misbehavior.     Ac- 
cording to  the  Masoretic  text,  the  flood  occurred  in 
the  year  of  the  world  1656.    This  chronology  is  dis- 
puted.    Where  the  Bible  counts  4000  years  from  the 
creation  to  the  time  of  Christ,  Assyriologists  and 
Egyptologists  believe  they  can  show  that,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  millennium  B.C.,  a  devel- 
oped civilization  existed  in  Egypt  and  Babylonia. 
In  the  Biblical  narrative,  but  365  years  intervene 
between  the  deluge  and  Abraham^  migration  to 
Canaan,  a  period  insufficient  to  explain  the  growth 
of  complicated  conditions.     It  is  therefore  asserted 
that  this  period  must  be  extended.    But  difficulties 
intervene.    The  genealogies  and  figures  are  defi- 
nitely ordered.    May  not  some  arbitrary  system 
have  been  employed?    Since  2666  years  are  said  to 
have  elai>sed  from  the  creation  to  the  Exodus  and 
this  figure  is  two-thirds  of  4000,  the  number  1656 
has  been  regarded  as  originating  in  a  system  wherein 
4000  years  are  supposed  to  elapse  before  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah.     In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted 
that  in  Matt,  i.,  a  like  number  of  names  are  given 
for  each  of  the  three  periods  into  which  the  geneal- 
ogy is  divided.     It  has  also  been  conjectured  that 
the  long  lives  of  the  patriarchs  signify  epochs  of 
antediluvian    history,    designated    by    their   chief 
representatives.    See  Time,  Biblical  Reckoning 

OP. 

Ezek.  xiv.  14  names  Daniel  and  Job  with  Noah 

as  just  men  in  the  midst  of  a  perverse  generation. 

The  New  Testament  alludes  to  Noah  and  the  flood 

(Matt.  xxiv.  37  sqq.;   I  Peter  iii.  20;  II  Peter  ii.  5, 

iii.  6;  Heb.  xi.  7).    Noah  appears  here  as  an  "  heir 

of  the  righteousness  which  is  by  faith  "  who  saves 

his  family   from   destruction   and   is  therefore   a 

"  preacher  of  righteousness."  (W.  VoLCKf) 

Bibuographt:  Above  ail  should  be  consulted  the  latest 
ooiiimentaries  on  Genesis;  much  of  the  literature  under 
the  articles  Assyria;  Babylonia;  Creation,  Babylo- 
nian AccoDNTs;  and  Nimrod  contain  discussions  per- 
tinent to  part  of  the  text.    The  recent  extended  'liscud- 
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don  in  Gennany  over  Bibd  und  Bahtl  ia  rich  in  material 
on  both  sides.  Oonault  further:  T.  N6ldeke,  in  Im  Neuen 
Reich0,  1872.  pp.  247-259;  K.  Budde,  Die  hibliaehe  Ur- 
geachichU,  Qieesen.  1883;  E.  SObb.  IHe  Sint/luth,  Leipeio, 
1883;  R.  Andree,  Die  Fluteagen,  Brunswick.  1891;  H.  £. 
Ryle,  Early  NamUivea  of  Oeneeie^  LondcMi.  1892  (a  very 
useful  book,  with  which  should  be  used  A.  R.  Gordon, 
below);  J.  Prestwich,  On  Certain  Phenomena  BeUmovyf 
to  the  Cloae  of  the  Last  Oeologieal  Period,  and  on  their  Bear- 
ing upon  the  Tradition  of  the  Flood,  ib.  1895;  T.  Pfeil.  Be- 
merkungen  sum  hibliechm  Fltdhbericht,  pp.  10  sqq.,  Dorpat, 
1895;  L.  DuparcLeDUugehibluiue,  Paris,  1898;  M.  Jastrow. 
Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Aeeyria,  pp.  498-508,  BostoQ* 
1898;  idem,  in  ZA,  1899.  pp.  288^-301;  H.  G.  Mitchell. 
The  World  before  Abraham,  pp.  84-90.  194-227,  Boston, 
1901;  P.  Cams,  in  The  Moniat,  July,  1901;  G.  F.  Wright, 
in  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  April-July,  1901;  idem,  in  McClure^e 
Magazine,  Aug..  Sept.,  1901;  H.  SUmrnem.  Bibliaehe  und 
biAyUmiaehe  Urgeachichte,  pp.  32  sqq..  Leipeio,  1903; 
Vigouroux.  DicHonnaire,  fasc.  xxviii..  ools.  1661-67;  A. 
Jeremias.  D<u  A.  T.  im  Liehte  dee  alten  Oriente,  Leipaic, 
1906;  P.  Jensen,  D<u  Oilgameehepoe  in  der  WeUliteratur, 
vol.  i..  Strasbuig,  1906;  A.  R.  Gordon.  The  Early  Tradi- 
tions of  Oeneeie,  Edinbuigh,  1907  (profound  and  scholarly; 
contains  transls.  of  Berosus  and  Babylonian  docimients); 
Ezpoeitory  Timee,  May,  1910,  pp.  364-369;  Schrader,  pp. 
545  sqq.;  DB,  iL  16-23;  EB,  L  1056-66;  JE,  v.  410-415. 

NOAILLES,  nd''ai',  LOUIS  ANTOINE  DE:  Car- 
dinal archbishop  of  Paris,  second  son  of  the  Duke 
de  Noailles;  b.  at  the  castle  of  Teisidres,  near  Auril- 
lac  (269  m.  s.  of  Paris),  May  27,  1651;  d.  at  Paris 
May  4, 1729.  He  was  early  destmed  for  an  ecclesi- 
astical career.  After  holding  the  rich  abbey  of 
Aubrac,  he  became  bishop  of  Cahors  in  1679  and  of 
Ch&lons  in  1680,  while  in  1695  he  was  promoted  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Paris.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Quietistic  controversy  he  acted  as  mediator  between 
Bossuet  and  F^n^on.  In  1700,  on  Louis  XIV. 's 
nomination,  he  was  made  a  cardinal.  While  bishop 
of  Ch&lons  he  had  sanctioned  the  Riflexions  morale* 
with  which  Quesnel  accompanied  his  edition  of  the 
New  Testament  in  1693;  and  this  afterward  em- 
barrassed him,  all  the  more  when  in  1696,  by  the  con- 
demnation of  the  Exposition  de  lafoi,  a  Jansenistic 
treatise  of  the  Abb6  de  Barcos,  he  seemed  to  take 
an  opposite  ground.  When  pressure  was  put  upon 
him  to  revoke  his  approval  of  the  lUflexioru  morales 
he  hesitated  a  long  time.  Finally  he  joined  the 
bishops  who  protested  against  the  bull  UnigenUus 
(q.v.)  and  encouraged  open  opposition  to  it  in  his 
diocese.  For  a  good  while  he  was  the  leader  of  the 
party  friendly  to  the  Jansenists,  but  weakened  later, 
agreed  to  a  compromise  in  1720,  and  on  Oct.  11, 
1728,  submitted  unreservedly  to  the  Unigenitus, 
dying  a  broken  man  a  few  months  later.  See 
Jansen,  CoRNELins,  Jansenism. 

(K.  KLtJPFELf.) 
Bibuographt:  J.  B.  Denis.  Mtmoiree  anecdotes  de  la  cour 
et  du  clergS  de  Frartce,  London,  1712;  A  True  Account  of 
AU  that  hoe  Passed  between  the  Court  of  Rome  and  Cardinal 
de  Noailles  in  RekUion  to  the  Constitution  {UnigenUus),  ib. 
1828;  Anecdotes  ou  mhnoires  secrets  sur  la  conMUution 
UnigenUus,  Utrecht,  1730;  L.  F.  de  Bausset.  Hist,  de 
Finelon,  Paris,  1808,  Eng.  transl.,  2  vols.,  London,  1810; 
A.  SchUl.  Die  Constitution  Unigenitus,  Freiburg.  1876; 
Reich,  DocumerUs,  pp.  386  sqq.;  KL,  ix.  406-414. 

NOBLE,  SAMUEL:  Swedenborgian;  b.  in  Lon- 
don Mar.  4, 1779;  d.  there  Aug.  27,  1853.  In  1810 
he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  London  society 
for  publishing  the  works  of  Swedenborg,  and,  in  1812, 
of  The  InteUecitud  Repository  and  New  Jerusalem 
Magazine,  being  its  chief  editor  and  contributor.  In 
1820  he  left  his  profession  of  engraving  to  enter  the 


Swedenborgian  ministiy  in  London.  He  issued  two 
noticeable  original  books,  issued  as  lectures:  Plenary 
Inspiratum  of  the  Scriptures  Asserted  (London,  1825); 
and  An  Appeal  in  Behalf  of  the  Doctrines  of  the 
Eternal  World  and  Stale,  and  of  the  Doctrines  .  .  . 
held  by  the  Body  of  Christians  .  .  .  (1826);  a  trans- 
lation of  Swedenboig's  Heaven  and  Hdl;  and  other 
works  expository  of  Swedenborgian  doctrine. 
Bebuograpbt:  Memoir  by  W.  Bruce  affixed  to  tiie  3d  and 
later  editions  of  the  Appeal;  DNB,  xii..  84-^. 

NOCSLLA,  nO-chel'a,  CARLO:  Cardinal;  b.  at 
Rome  Nov.  26,  1826;  d.  there  July  22,  1908.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Roman  Seminary,  where  he 
taught  until  1866,  after  which  he  was  sub-secre- 
tary of  briefs  until  1884.  He  was  then  appdnted 
prothonotary  and  was  secretary  of  briefs  to  persons 
of  royal  ranks  until  1892,  and  after  being  consistorial 
secretary  for  seven  years  (1892-99),  was  consecrated 
titular  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  In  1903  he  was 
created  cardinal  priest  of  San  Calisto. 

NOCTURH.    See  Brsviabt;  Canonical  Houba; 

LiTUBGT. 

NOEL,  BAPTIST  WRIOTHESLET:  En^ 
Baptist,  brother  of  the  first  earl  of  Gainsborough; 
b.  at  Leightmount,  Scotland,  July  16,  1798;  d.  at 
Stanmore  (11  m.  n.w.  of  St.  Paiil's,  London)  Jan. 
19, 1873.  He  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge 
(M.A.,  1821);  began  the  study  of  law,  but  changed 
his  intention,  took  orders,  and  became  minister 
of  St.  John's  Chapel,  Bedford  Row,  London.  Tbere 
he  manifested  an  interest  in  home  and  foreign  mia- 
sions,  in  elementary  education,  in  the  welfare  of  the 
poor  as  affected  by  the  Cora  Laws,  and  in  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance  (q.v.).  The  issue  of  the  Gorfaam 
Case  (q.v.),  together  with  his  Evangelicalism,  caused 
him  to  change  his  ecclesiastical  affiliations,  and  be 
was  rebaptised  by  immersion,  Aug.  9, 1849.  He  be- 
came minister  of  John  Street  Chapel  the  foUoinog 
September,  remaining  there  tiU  his  retirement  in 
1868.  His  publications  were  numerous,  sonie  of 
them  controversial,  some  notes  of  travel,  and  nu- 
merous sermons  and  lectures.  Among  them  may  be 
noted:  A  Plea  for  the  Poor  (London;  1841;  on  the 
Com  Laws) ;  Doctrine  of  the  Word  of  God  respedmq 
Union  among  Christians  (1844) ;  Essay  on  the  Unin 
of  Church  and  StaU  (1848);  The  Messiah  (1848; 
five  sermons) ;  Notes  of  a  Tour  in  Suntaedand  (1848); 
Essay  on  Christian  Baptism  (1849);  and  Neles  </a 
Tout  in  the  Valleys  of  Piedmont  (1855).  He  was 
also  a  writer  of  hynms — "  We  give  ourselves  to  thee  " 
is  by  him — and  compiled  A  Selection  of  Psalms  and 
Hymns  for  Congregational  and  Social  Worship  (1838), 
and  Hymns  about  Jesus  (1868). 

Bxbuoobapht:    DNB,  zli.  81-00;    Julian,  Hymmtlogth  ^ 
809. 

NOELDSKE,    nOl'de-ke,   THEODOR:     Gennan 
Orientalist;   b.  at  Harburg  (6  m.  s.  of  Hamburg), 
Prussia,  Mar.  2,  1836.    He  studied  at  the  univerBi- 
ties  of  Gottingen,  Vienna,  Leyden,  and  Berlin,  be- 
came privat-docent  at  G5ttingen  in  1861,  assodate 
professor  of  theology  at  Kiel  in  1864,  and  full  pro- 
fessor in  1868.     From  1872  until  bis  retLrement  in 
1906  he  was  professor  of  Semitic  philology  at  the 
University  of  Strasburg.    He  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  living  Semitic  schdarsy  and  has  wiittoi; 
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Oetehichle  det  QorAnt  (GiiUingen,  1860);  Dai  Lebm 
Muhammed'a  (Hanover,  1863);  BsUrSge  zut  Kmni- 
nu  der  Poetic  der  alien  Araber  (1864);  Grammatik 
der  Tieutyriachen  Sprache  am  Urmia'See  und  in 
Kurdulan  (Leipdc,  1868);  I>ie  Allteilamenaiche 
LUtmtur  {186S);  Vnierguckttngen  tur  KrUik  dea  Allen 
Teatamenta  (Kiel,  1869);  MandeUche  Grammaiik 
(HoUe,  1874);  KungefiusU sf/riache Grammatik  {Le\p- 
m,  1880);  Au/adtie  lur  pernachm  Oeachichle  (ISST); 
Die  geimfwcAen  Sprachen  (1887);  Orienlaiitche 
Skiaai  (Berlin,  1892;  Eng.  transl.,  Skelehea  from 
EatUm  Hittary,  London,  18Q2);  Da$  altiraniache 
NationaUpoa  (Straaburg,  1S96);  Zur  Grammatik  dea 
JdaariKhen  Arabixh  (Vienna,  1896);  and  Beiirdge 
*ur  aemiliiehen  Spmehwisacntcha/l  (Strasburg,  11)04). 
He  has  likewise  edited  a  portion  of  the  "  Annals  " 
of  al-Tabari  and  tranaLited  a  part  of  hia  writings 
under  the  title  Geachickle  der  Pcraer  und  Arabrr  zur 
Zeit  der  Saaaniden  (Leyden,  I8T9),  and  has  also 
edited  and  tranalalfd  the  Arabic  poems  o.f  'Urva  ibn 
AlvanJ  (Gottingen,  1863);  DeUctua  vetenm  cai-mi- 
num  orafrtcoruni  (in  collaboration  with  A.  Milller; 
Berlin,  1890);  and  the  five  Mu'allaqat  (3  parts, 
Vienna,  1899-1901). 

BmuoQiurHT^      OruntoIu^Aa    Sluditn.     Thmdor    Nt'ldrkf 
nm  70.  C^urMod  anridmil  .  .  ,  ,  ed.  C.  Beiald.  2  vab.. 


HOGSGEK,  ncs'gen,  EABL  FBIEDRICH:  Ocr- 
man  Lutberon;  b.  at  Haiberstadt  (28  m.  s.e.  of 
Ihgdeburg)  Mar.  31,  1835.  He  etudied  at  the  uni- 
Teraitiea  of  Halle  and  Berlin  (l$54-o7),  after  which 
be  was  i-icar  at  Schloppc,  West  Prussia  {I85&-61), 
prison.«haplain  at  Uraudenz,  West  Prussia  (1861- 
73),  and  pastor  at  Klein  Furra,  Saxony  (1873-83). 
Since  1883  he  has  been  professor  of  New-Testotnent 
•xegeeis  at  the  University  of  Rostock.  He  has  been 
a  member  of  the  committee  for  theological  exami- 
nstions  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  since  1 888,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  higher  ecclesiastical  court  of  Mecklen- 
bnrg-Strclitz  since  1893,  and  a  consistona]  counselor 
since  1901.  In  theology  he  is  an  orthodox  Luther- 
an. He  has  written;  Christua  der  Menachen^tind 
n(Gotha,  I860);  Kommmtar  Ober die  Apoi- 
•  (Leipaic,  1882);  Die  Emngelim  nach 
MaOlt/tua,  Markua  und  Lakat  in  H.  Strack  and 
O.  Zadder's  KurzgefoaaUr  Kommeniar  num  Neuen 
TtalamenU  (Munich,  1386);  Geschickle  der  jieulesla- 
Tumtlichen  Offenbarting  (2  vols.,  1891-93);  -  Die 
Gen-ugaamkeit  und  Vielaeiligkeil  dea  neuleatamenl- 
lidten  Kanona  (Gotersloh,  1890);  Si/m6oIift  oderam- 
/tMaiantlU  PrincipierMtre  {1897):  Die  Auaaagen  dea 
A'euen  TeelaTnenis  Ober  den  Pentateueh  (Berlin,  1898; 
Eng.  transl..  The  New  Teatament  and  the  Pentateach, 
London,  1902);  Geaehichte  dtr  Lehre  vom  heUigen 
Oeiat  (Gotersioh,  1809);  Der  ScAH/tbeweia /Hr  di£ 
etangdiache  Recbtfertigungaehre  (Ualle,  1901);  Daa 
Eigenariige  da  Chridentum  ala  Religion  (1902) ;  Daa 
Weten  und  Wirken  dea  heUigen  GeiaUa  (2  vols.,  Ber- 
En,  1905-07):  and  Die  Liebe,  ein  unmiOelbarea 
Moment  det  chritUichen  Seelenld>ent,  Eine  bHAiach- 
OecUgiaehe  ErOrterung  (Schwerin,  1906). 

HOESSELT,  nos'selt,  JOHANH  AUGDST:  Ger- 
jnan  theologian;  b.  at  Halle  Hay  2,  1734;  d.  there 


March  11,  1807.  He  studied  at  the  University  of 
Halle,  where  he  became  privat-docent  in  1767,  eot- 
trnordinary  professor  in  1760,  and  full  profesaor  of 
theology  in  1764.  He  published:  Vertheidigung der 
Wa>irheil  und  GdtUichiceit  der  ckriatlichen  Religion 
(Halle,  1760;  3d  ed.,  1783);  and  Anweisung tur 
Btidung  angehender  Theclogen  (2  vols.,  1785). 
Bibuoohaput:    A  biogratiby  wu  writtea  by  A.  H.  Nie- 


HOETUS.    See  Monakchianis 


,  v.,  3. 


nOLASCO,  n6"las"c6',  SAINT  PETER:  Founder 
of  the  Order  of  Mercy  (in  full,  "  of  our  Lady  of  Mercy 
for  the  Redemption  of  Captives  ");  b.  at  Le  Has  dee 
Saintes  PucUes,  near  Castelnaudeiy  in  Languedoc, 
1189;  d.  at  Valencia  Dec.  24,  1256.  He  early 
showed  an  inclination  to  a  strict  ascetic  life,  but  fora 
time  followed  the  knightly  career  to  which  his  noble 
birth  seemed  to  have  destined  him,  following  Simon 
de  Montfort  in  his  campaigns  against  the  Albigenses 
and  their  supporter  Peter  II.  of  Aragon.  After  the 
great  victory  of  Muret  (1213),  in  which  Peter  fell 
and  his  son  James  was  taken  prisoner.  Count  Simon 
entrusted  him  with  the  guardianship  of  the  young 
prince.  In  Barcelona,  where  he  spent  some  time 
in  the  execution  of  this  duty,  he  saw  and  heard  much 
of  the  sufferings  of  Christian  captives  in  the  hands 
of  the  Moots  in  North  Africa  and  Spain.  He  de- 
cided to  found  an  order  for  their  deliverance;  and  a 
vision  of  the  Virgin  which  appeared  on  the  same 
night  to  him,  la  his  confessor  Raymond  of  Pefia- 
forte,  and  to  the  young  King  James,  .seemed  a  sure 
sign  of  the  divine  favor.  On  Aug.  10,  1228,  Peter 
and  the  associates  whom  he  had  secured  I^Kik  the 
three  usual  monastic  vows,  and  a  fourth  pledging 
them  to  give  up  not  only  all  their  property  but  if 
necessary  their  own  liberty  tor  the  redemption  of 
Christian  captives  in  the  hands  of  the  infidels.  The 
order  was  originally  more  knightly  than  monastic; 
it  w*as  in  a  sense  a  revival  of  a  congregation  which 
had  existed  In  Catalonia  since  1192  for  the  care  of 
the  sick  and  prisoners.  The  seven  knights  and  sbc 
priests  who  were  the  first  to  take  the  vows  were 
joined  by  thirteen  more  knights  from  Peter's  home 
in  the  south  of  France.  King  James  gave  them  ss 
a  dwelling  a  portion  of  the  royal  palace  at  Barcelona 
with  the  adjoining  chapel  of  St.  Eulalia,  until  iu 
1232  a  large  convent,  also  dedicated  to  St.  Eulalia, 
patroness  of  Barcelona,  was  erected  for  them.  The 
papal  confirmation  was  secured  in  1230  from  Greg- 
ory IX.,  and  repeated  in  1235,  with  the  addition  of 
the  rule  of  St.  Augustine  to  the  original  constitution. 
The  first  general  chapter  was  held  at  Barcelona  in 
1237.  Though  it  was  then  laid  down  that  the 
priestly  members  should  be  in  the  majority,  the 
process  of  changing  it  from  a  knightly  to  a  monastic 
order  was  not  completed  until  the  election  in 
1317  of  the  first  priestly  general,  Raymond  Albert. 
The  original  habit  was  white,  bearing  the  arms  of 
Aragon,  with  a  white  scapular;  inside  the  house  the 
priests  were  distinguished  by  an  additional  hood. 
The  discipline  of  the  order  was  one  of  military  strict- 
ness, including  frequent  flagellation. 

The  new  order  grew  in  membership,  possessions, 
and  influence.  Instead  of  sending  money,  the  plan 
was  BooD  adopted  of  despatching  members  to  Moor- 
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iflh  territory  who  shoulii  seek  oat  oppressed  Cliris- 
tians.  The  founiJer,  with  one  com|miiion,  undertook 
the  fitst  miBaion  of  this  kind,  Ubenitiiii;  as  many  ua 
four  hundred  captives  in  Valencia  and  Granada. 
His  chief  aasistunt  was  RayniDnd  Nonatus,  who, 
after  suffering  grievous  tort  urea  in  Algiers  and  win- 
ning the  name  of  a  miracle-worker  and  seer,  was 
mode  a  canliual  by  Gregory  IX.,  but  died  on  his  way 
to  Rome  in  1240,  Peter  now  made  a  journey  to 
Africa,  but  returned  after  many  perils  to  Spain, 
where,  as  well  as  in  Southern  Prance,  he  labored 
for  Bomo  time  to  build  up  the  onicr.  la  1249  ago 
and  infirmity  dolermined  him  to  resign  the  general- 
ship. He  was  canoniiied  by  I'rban  VIII.  in  1028. 
TiiB  order  continued  to  posHCsa  considerable  impor- 
tance in  Spain  until  it  lost  the  greater  part  of  its 
pottaeaaions  there  in  the  revolution  of  1820.  It  had 
a  taige  membership  also  in  Southern  France,  Italy, 
Sicily,  and  Spanish  America.  At  present  it  is  di- 
vided into  four  European  and  nix  American 
provinces,  with  about  450  members.  The  general 
baa  resided  in  Rome  since  the  revolutionaiy  move- 
ment drove  him  from  Madrid  in  1835.  A  femalo 
branch  established  by  Antonio  Belasco  in  15G8  is 
now  almost  extinct.  A  third  order  was  founded  at 
Barcelona  in  1265,  but  never  attained  much  impor- 
tance. An  attempt  was  made  about  1600  Ut  estab- 
lish a  reformed  or  diacalced  brunch  after  the  analogy 
of  the  CarmeliUis  and  Franciscans;  Gregory  XV. 
confirmed  it  as  a  separate  congregation  in  1621,  and 
before  long  it  numbered  twenty  houses.  In  1725 
Benedict  XIII.  formally  recognized  the  uhole  order 
as  belonging  to  the  class  of  mendicant  orders  an<l 
entitled  U>  all  their  indults  and  privileges. 

CO.  ZttcKLEBt.) 
BisLioaTuPBT:  Liva  oT  NuIilkv  m  found  ia  ASB,  Jan., 
ii.  98I-WU:  by  Fjit«viui  <is  Ion  JlumJa,  Vullndalid,  1029; 
in  the  HiUoirt  litUmirr:  dt  la  Franti,  xix.  S~0;  in  F.  B. 
Gtna.  Kin-htnae^-hidita  von  Spmirn,  iil.  1.  pp.  230-236: 
ana  in  KL,  ix.  1927.  Literature  on  ths  order  is  given  in 
M.  Gmelia,  Die  LUttrat'ar  lur  atmhwhte  drr  Ordm  S.  Trini- 
iatit  ....  Curisrube,  ISTU;  Gaii  y  tiiumdl,  BaiioUuca 
MtTcedaria.  Biutslons,  1S75:  ud  by  Heimliuclier,  Ordn 
und  KaTtareaaliotm.  ii.  312-218,  Coniiiilt  ■!»:  H.  dn 
GnunoiaDC.  in  Rnme  Audmqur.  vols,  iiv.-xivii.;  C.  A. 
Koeller,  in  Slimmm  uiu  Maria-Laacli,  Ii.  272  aqq.,  357  (qq, ; 
KL,  ii,  1927  5qu. 

flOHIKALISH.    See  ScHOLASTtciHU. 

BOMIHATIO  REGIA:  The  right  of  the  sover- 
eign to  nominate  to  an  ecclesiastical  portion.  As 
early  as  the  fifth  century  (the  Merovingian  period) 
the  Prankish  kings  exerted  a  potent  influence  in  the 
filling  of  the  episcopal  seals,  while  under  the  Caro- 
lingians  and  (Serman  emperors  this  developed  into 
a  veritable  right  of  nomination,  so  that  only  in  a  few 
biahopricB  were  the  ancient  electoral  rights  of  the 
cleigy  and  people  preeeri'cd,  and  this  solely  by 
special  imperial  privileges.  It  was  not  until  the 
concordat  of  Worms,  in  1 122,  which  ended  the  dis- 
pute regarding  Investiture  (q.v.),  that  the  ancient 
electoral  rights  of  the  German  bishoprics  were  re- 
established, the  emperor  merely  retaining  the  privi- 
lege <rf  being  present  nt  the  election  and  of  accord- 
ing to  the  elected  bishop  the  investiture,  before  his 
consecration.  Contrary  to  this  rule,  however,  the 
popes,  who  in  the  mean  time  had  attained  a  decisive 
influenoe  in  the  filling  of  the  episcopal  seats,  granted 


to  many  princes  the  right  to  nr>ininat«  the  bishoiM  m 
their  own  lands,  partly  by  means  of  concordau  and 
partly  by  special  indult  (concession).  At  present 
this  Bo-cidled  nominalio  rrgia  exists  (nith  few  tx- 
ceptions)  in  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  (until  the  iHcnt 
separation  of  Church  and  State)  also  in  Praace,  u 
well  as  in  the  Roman  Catholic  states  of  Centnl  and 
South  America.  It,  like  the  election  by  the  eatbt- 
(Iral  chapter,  constitutes  merely  a  presentatioo,  al- 
though it  involves  a  coasideraticn  of  the  requiiii* 
canonical  qualifications,  and  the  nominee  aci)uim 
the  right  M  administer  the  episcopal  jurisdiction 
only  through  the  papal  confirmation,  which  in  this 
cose  is  called  iriafifuha  canonica.         E.  Sehuxc. 


noMxnATion,  right  op  alterhative  (Ju 

varioTuit).  The  right  of  a  lay  Roman  Catholic 
patron  in  Germany  imd  Austria  to  bring  forward 
another  candidate  for  nomination  by  the  propcrij 
authorized  superior  ecdeeiastlc,  within  the  lepl 
limit  of  time  following  a  prior  nomioation.  TIk 
ecclesiastical  patron  is  not  permitted  to  eierrnB 
this  right,  and  only  in  a  case  where  he  has  unwit- 
tingly nominated  on  improper  person  ia  he  alicnnd 
a  frrah  nomination.  TTie  superior  ecclesiastic  hii 
the  privilege  of  selecting  from  among  thecandidsta 
the  one  that  he  shall  consider  the  most  suitable  (!<>■ 
called  cumulative  alternative) . 

It  is  questioned  whether  the  patron  has  the  ti^ 
of  miJtipIe  nomination.  The  common  law  does  not 
contain  any  decision  thereupon.  It  does  not  inlc^ 
fere  with  ecclesiastical  interests;  on  the  contniy, 
it  favors  Ihera,  inasmuch  as  it  allows  the  biihop  t 
greater  number  of  persons  to  choose  from,  and  hntn 
the  canonists  are  in  favor  of  multiple  altemaliaa, 
rather  than  against  it.  E.  Sebllno. 

nOHOCAflOnS:  The  name  given  in  the  Euttn 
Chureh  to  ecclesiastical  rules.  Namoi,  on  tlie  otltfr 
hand,  designates  secular  and  especially  imperial  liwi- 
The  Greek  canons  were  at  Gret  arranged  chronologifr- 
ally,  in  special  collections,  but  were  Liter  dispoed 
syat«malicaUy  for  practical  convenience,  under 
fifty  titles,  among  others  by  Johannes  Scholastiwa 
The  secular  regulations  and  rules  were  also  assemUed 
in  various  collections,  portly  official  and  partly 
private,  especially  in  the  codex  of  Justiniar^,  tlw 
collection  of  Novella,  Inter  in  the  Basihcaiis.  Wiib 
the  great  number  of  imperial  regulations,  the  necffl- 
sity  soon  become  apparent  of  making  a  special  cd- 
tcction  of  those  concerning  ecclesiastical  matttn. 
Soon  after  the  death  of  Justinian  a  syslematiMl 
arrangement  and  combination  was  begun  of  bodi 
canons  and  those  nomoi  which  concerned  ecdaii*' 
tical  affairs  and  tile  name  Nomocanon  was  lUEd  Ftf 
this  collection.  Not  long  after  the  death  of  JobwuMS 
Scholasticus,  such  a  collection  was  made  fram  bii 
codification  in  fifty  chaptem,  from  the  above-men- 
tioned selection  of  Novrtla  in  eighty-seven  chaptH*. 
and  from  other  sources,  and  this  was  later elaboratal, 
augmented,  and  perfected.  Of  much  greater  im- 
portance and  diffusion  was  another  nomocanon  of 
fourteen  titles,  which  was  for  a  long  time  ascribed  le 
the  patriarch  Photius.  The  original  collection  belong 
to  the  seventh  century.  In  883,  the  work  was  com- 
pleted, but  not  by  Photius,  to  whom  it  was  oscribol 
in  accordance  with  a  statement  of  BBlaamcm.    At 
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the  great  S3mod  of  Constantinople  920,  it  was  de- 
clared binding  for  the  whole  church.  In  the  eleventh 
century,  this  nomocanon  was  again  revised  and 
augmented.  The  most  important  conmientary  on 
the  nomocanon  was  composed  by  Theodore  Bal- 
samon,  between  1169  and  1177.  Although  this 
nomocanon  stood  in  high  regard  and  was  spread  far 
and  wide,  the  necessity  was  soon  felt  for  a  more 
convenient  arrangement  of  the  contents;  the  Syrir- 
iagma,  by  Mattheus  Blastares,  in  1335,  answered 
this  requirement,  and  it  may  be  counted  among  the 
nomocanons,  although  it  does  not  bear  that  name. 
It  consists  of  303  titles  which  are  arranged  alpha- 
betically, according  to  the  substantives  of  their 
rubrics;  as  a  rule  first  come  the  canonical  regulations 
and  after  these  the  nomoi;  however,  imder  some 
titles,  there  are  only  kammea,  imder  others,  only 
nomoi.  This  work  (printed  in  W.  Beveridge,  Syrir- 
odicon,  vol.  ii.,  part  ii.,  Oxford,  1672)  has  been 
widely  circulated  in  the  orient  and  was,  with  the 
nomocanon  of  fourteen  titles,  the  general  handbook 
of  the  deigy.  The  laige  niunber  of  manuscripts, 
even  c^  recent  times,  proves  that  both  works  pre- 
served their  reputation  among  the  Greeks  even 
under  the  Turkish  rule.  Another  nomocanon  was 
much  in  use  according  to  numerous  existing  copies; 
this  was  compiled  in  1561  by  Manuel  Malaxos,  a 
notary  of  Thebes. 

In  the  Russian  Church  there  is  in  use,  even  down 
to  modem  times,  a  frequently  published  collection, 
employed  also  in  the  secular  courts  and  bearing  the 
name  Komiitshaia  Kniga^  "  Book  for  the  Steers- 
man ";  among  other  regulations  it  contains  abo 
a  nomocanon  of  fourteen  titles.  The  first  compi- 
lation of  this  collection  is  to  be  referred  to  the  labors 
of  the  Servian  Archbishop  Sava,  of  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  From  Servia  the  collection 
went  to  Bulgaria,  and  thence  to  Russia  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Metropolitan  Cyril  II.,  where  it  was 
recognized  as  an  official  collection  in  a  synod  held  at 
Wladlmir  in  1274.  In  1630  it  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  print. 

Besides  the  Kormilshaia,  use  was  made  in  the 
Servian  Church  of  the  alphabetical  Syntagma  of 
Blastares,  and  this  is  employed  also  in  Bulgaria.  In 
Russia,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  a  further  collec- 
tion was  formed  known  as  the  Kniga  pravU;  this 
was  used  in  connection  with  the  Kormitshaia,  and  in 
Servia,  in  addition  to  the  latter,  a  private  eciition  is 
used,  the  Zbomik  (Zara,  1884;  2d  ed.,  Neusatz, 
1886),  which  contains  abo  the  nomocanon  of 
fourteen  titles. 

In  Moldavia  as  well  as  in  Wallachia,  these  old 
coDections  were  formerly  in  general  use,  especially 
the  Syntagma  of  Blastares,  until,  in  the  first  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  Moldavians  formed 
their  own  canonical  codification  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. The  first  of  these  (1632)  is  a  translation  of 
the  nomocanon  of  Manuel  Malaxos.  Another 
codification  appeared  in  1652,  and  is  called  PravUa 
cea  mare  or  Indreptarea  legji.  This  collection,  of 
which  Peter  Dobra,  1772,  made  a  Latin  translation, 
[Kmstituted  the  official  collection  of  the  Greco- 
Oriental  Rumanian  Church. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  works  there  are 
tnany  collections  under  the  names  Nomocanones, 


Kanonaria,  Nomima,  which  contain  canons  only, 
and  not,  as  do  the  above,  both  canonical  and  secular 
rules.  To  the  former  belong,  among  others,  the  No- 
mocanon Doxopatria  and  the  collection  of  Nicodemus 
and  Agapius  (1793)  called  Pedalion,  "  The  Rudder," 
which  at  the  present  time  forms  the  collection  in 
official  use  in  the  Oriental  Church.     (E.  Sehling.) 

Bibuographt:  J.  B.  Pitra,  Juris  ecdencutici  Orasconan 
hiatoria  H  monumenta,  ii.  36iB  sqq.,  416  sqq.,  2  vols.,  Rome. 
1864-68;  G.  Voellus  and  H.  JuBtel.  Bibliotheca  jurU 
canonid  veterU,  ii.  603-660,  Paris,  1661 ;  C.  E.  ZachariA. 
Hiatoria  j'uria  Oraeo-Romani  delineatio,  Heidelberg,  1839; 
J.  Hergenrdther,  in  Archiv  fUr  katholiac/iea  Kirchenreeht, 
new  series,  xvii  (1870),  208  sqq.;  N.  Milas,  Daa  Kirchm- 
recht  der  fnorgenldndiachen  Kirche,  p.  173,  Zara,  1897. 

NON-ADORANTS.  See  Davidis,  Franciscus, 
55  4-5. 

NON-CONFORMISTS:  A  term  applied  to  the 
2,000  clergjrmen  who,  in  1662,  after  the  Restoration, 
left  the  Church  of  England  rather  than  submit  to  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  (q.v.)  which  required  assent  to 
the  Book  of  Conmion  Prayer.  Later  it  came  to 
apply  to  the  Protestant  dissenters  and  in  general 
to  those  who  at  any  period  in  English  history,  since 
the  establishment  of  Protestantism^  have  refused  to 
conform  to  the  doctrines  and  practises  of  the  estab- 
lished Church.  In  the  place  of  Puritanism  before 
the  Restoration  now  came,  after  the  Restoration, 
political  non-conformity,  which  has  its  seat  princi- 
pally among  the  middle  or  lower-middle  classes,  the 
yeomaniy  of  former  times.  The  Act  of  Uniformity 
was  followed  by  other  repressive  measures:  in  1664, 
the  Conventicle  Act  (q.v.)  declaring  it  imlawful  to 
be  present  at  any  religious  meeting  not  conducted 
according  to  the  usages  of  the  Church  of  England 
where  more  than  five  persons  in  addition  to  the 
family  were  assembled;  in  1665,  the  Five-Mile  Act 
(q.v.)  intended  to  banish  the  ministers  from  their 
friends;  and,  in  1673,  the  Test  Act  (q.v.),  incapaci- 
tating every  person  from  holding  any  public  office 
who  had  not  publicly  taken  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  according  to  the  usages  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

In  an  effort  to  unite  the  opposition  to  the  estab- 
lished Church,  the  Roman  Catholic  King  James  II. 
suspended,  by  a  Declaration  of  Liberty  of  Conscience 
in  1687,  the  execution  of  all  penal  laws  in  ecclesias- 
tical matters  and  all  tests  and  oaths.  As  a  result 
ministers  were  released  from  jails  and  restored.  The 
Toleration  Act  of  1689,  under  William  III.,  secured  to 
Protestant  dissenters  a  legal  existence  together  with 
freedom  of  worship  and  government  under  the  con- 
dition of  self-support.  This  act  did  not  repeal  the 
penal  statutes,  which  were,  however,  no  longer  en- 
forced. The  benefits  conferred  by  it  were  much 
curtailed  by  the  Occasional  Communion  Act,  at  the 
accession  of  Queen  Anne,  which  excluded  from  ci\il 
office  those  non-conformists  who  had  qualified  imder 
the  Test  Act  (q.v.) ;  and  by  the  Schism  Bill,  which 
restricted  the  work  of  education  to  certificated 
churchmen.  These  restrictions  were  removed  under 
Geoige  III.,  and  the  Test  Act  was  repealed  in  1743. 
The  non-conformists  have  since  enjoyed  religious 
liberty,  but  the  agitation  has  continued,  having  for 
its  end  ecclesiastical  disestablishment.  In  1836, 
the  dissenters  were  allowed  marriage  by  their  own 
ministers  and  rites,  and  the  tithes  were  commuted 
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into  rent  chargea,  though  in  the  latter  form  they  are 
yel  a.  source  of  bitter  oRt^nse.  Hegiatration  of  births, 
deaths,  and  maiTi^igt:^  waa  transferred  from  Church 
io  State  and  a.  charter  given  to  the  free  University 
of  London,  imposuig  no  religious  teet«.  Along  edu- 
cational lines,  the  great  univeraitieB  were  thrown 
open  to  young  non-confonnista  in  1871,  andft^^tem 
of  state  schools  established  which  rendered  non-con- 
fomuBts  independent  of  the  estabUahed  Church  for 
primary  education;  and  their  latest  agitation  was 
the  unsuccessful  Elilucation  Bill  in  1906,  providing 
for  optional  religious  education  in  all  statj;  schools. 
In  18S0  non-confonnists  aecured  the  enactment  of 
the  Burial  I.aws  Amendment  by  virtue  of  which 
diEisenting  ministers  muy  conduct  funerals  in  church- 
yards and  in  the  consecrated  parts  of  cemeteries, 
but  the  customary  fees  must  still  be  paid  to  the 
clergy  of  the  catiiblished  Church.  Though  divided 
by  distinctions  of  sect,  yet  as  a  compact,  aggressive 
body,  thuy  hold  the  buhince  of  power,  outnumber 
the  adherents  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  stand 
as  the  representatives  of  hberality  in  doctrine  as 
well  as  in  polity.  The  chief  organisation  through 
which  non-conformity  is  to  work  cooperatively  for 
the  promotion  of  dissenters'  rights  and  religious 
liberty  are  the  "  General  Body  of  Protestant  Min- 
isters of  the  Three  Denominations  "  (Presbyterian, 
Independent,  and  Baptist)  constituted  in  1727  and 
still  meeting  annually;  the  "  Liberation  Society  "; 
and  the  "  Free  Churoh  Council."  See  Ijbehtv, 
REuaiouB. 

BiBUooSArai:  The  literstun  under  ConaUBaATiOMAiJSTBi 
PraiTiNs;  and  Libehtt.  ItiuQiooB,  ia  pcrlinunt;  A.  S. 
Dyer,  Skttcha  of  Eno'uA  MBncon/nTmOu.  LoiHlon,  1881; 
T.  Price,  HiM.  of  Produtaiu  N rmemformity  in  t'nfllanii,  2 
tdIs..  London.  t836-3S;  J.  A.  Jam«,  PraU^ant  Nvntm- 
fomi/y,  ib.,  1849;  T.  CoIeioHn.  The  t.OOO  Cmfa^r,  of 
leet.  ib,.  1880;  idem.  TAb  BtvUA  CmfoKtri  ajlrr  Ihi 
Rrfimtiatim  Io  Ihe  Daum  o/  tAr  ComimmtDaiM.  ib.,  1862; 
R.  Vaughon,  £>vluA  Nmamfamity,  ib.,  1802;  T.  Km. 
Prulritant  NmujinlannitD  in  Wida,  ib.,  1883:  J.  Ilani- 
mond.  EngliA  Nanconformi/u.  ib.,  1803;  C.  S.  Home,  JVon- 
nnformili,  in  the  imh  Ceniuru,  ib.,  1005. 

HOB-JURORS:  The  name  originally  appUed  to 
those  raembora  of  the  Church  of  England  who  re- 
fused the  oath  of  aUegiancp  to  William  and  Maty 
in  1680,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  bound  by 
their  oatha  to  James  11.  Their  number  included 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  tlie  bishops  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  Chichester,  Ely,  Gtoueester,  Nor- 
ivich,  Peterborough,  and  Worcester,  and  about  400 
of  the  clergy.  Five  bishops  were  deprived  of  their 
sees  in  ltI91,  having  died  in  the  mean  time.  The 
name  came  to  apply  to  the  separate  organisation 
■which  was  formed,  congregations  belonging  to 
which  continued  to  exist  until  the  death  of  the  last 
bishop,  Booths,  in  1S05,  though  the  importjince  of 
the  movement  ceased  with  the  death  of  Bishop 
Hickes  in  1715.  The  separation  iritrodueed  many 
changes  from  the  usages  of  the  established  Church. 
A  book  of  DeiflfiofM  /or  PrimUive  Cutholica  was 
compiled  upon  the  basis  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  but  differing  quite  widely  from  it. 
BcBUoaiiipiTT:  T.  Lathbury,  Hiil.  of  tht  Nonitiron,  Lod- 
doQ.  18fl2;  J.  Cosin,  Tl<t  Noma  of  Uu  .  ,  .  Nonjuron 
.  .  .  .  Ihar  Plata  a{  Abode:  Ihe  PariAtt  v>lim  their  Landt 
lay.  ....  erl.  E.  E.  Rilcourt  and  J.  O.  Payne.  London. 
1^;     Miu   A.    StriclUnnd,   Lisa  of  0,t  Sniim    Bitluiiii 


1,  London.  ISSS;    W.  H.  Hntlm.  Tin 
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Engliih  Church  aetS-r 
J,  B.  Overton.  The  Nanjaror,.  Thrir  Uvst,  Ptindfittmi 
WriHrmi.  ib..  1002;  and  tbe  litenUue  under  Kbh,  Tmaiti 
Law,  Wiujah;  SANCHorr.  Wiujah. 

ROIf-RGSIDEnCE:  The  term  applied  to  tlw 
absenteeism  of  a  deric  from  his  sphere  of  duty,  while 
he  enjoys  the  emoluments  though  his  duties  are  per- 
formed by  a  deputy  or  substitute.  In  an  ^ily 
period  the  cause  of  non-residence  aeema  to  have  b«a 
the  pursuit  of  ambitious  schemes  or  of  personal  in- 
terests; afterward  the  usual  cause  was  pluiali^  of 
offices  in  the  same  person's  possession.  Tbe  matter 
was  dealt  with  in  synods  and  councils  from  Sardic» 
(344)  to  Trent  (1545-63).  The  older  legisktioii 
sought  to  suppress  the  evil  by  limiting  tlie  term  dur- 
ing which  a  bishop  was  allowed  to  be  absent  fnun 
his  see.  The  Council  of  Trent  adopted  amore  effect- 
ive measure,  forfeiture  of  revenues.  Id  tbe  Chuich 
of  England,  non-residence  caused  by  plurali^ 
of  offices  was  at  times  very  frequent.  The  legisli- 
tion  in  1  and  2  Vict,,  cap.  106,  treats  the  questioa  in 
a  way  similar  to  that  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

RONE:  Tbe  service  for  tbe  ninth  hour  in  tbe 
Breviary  (q.v.),  recited  normally  at  3  P.U.,  though 
frequently  earlier,  even  before  the  community  mfte 
in  monastic  houses  during  Lent.  Its  structure  i»  the 
some  as  that  of  Terce  and  Sext  (qq.v.). 

ROIIHA:  Wife  of  Gregory  Natianien.  See 
GRii;<]ORr  Nazianzen. 

nonitOS,  na'nOs,  OP  PANOPOLIS:  A  Greek 
poet  of  Upper  Egypt  who  flourished  c.  400.  He  is 
mentioned  by  Agathias  {Hi>l.,  iv.  23;  ed.  B.  G. 
Niebuhr  in  CSHB,  p.  257,  Bonn,  1828)  as  the  suUiot 
of  the  Dumymaka  and  by  Eudocia  in  tbe  Viato- 
riuTn  (ed.  J.  Hach,  p.  514,  no.  725,  Leipsic,  18801 
as  the  author  of  an  epic  "  Paraphraae  of  the  Gospel 
of  John."  Both  of  these  works  have  been  preserved. 
It  has  been  suggewted  by  Drflaeke  that  the  two  poems 
were  not  by  the  same  author,  but  the  similaritjof 
style  and  the  prosody  seem  tosupport  the  ttaditiaul 
view.  The  dale  of  Nonnos  is  uncertain,  but  tbe 
style  of  his  poejns  points  to  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century.  A  Nonnoe  is  mentioned  as  tbe  father 
of  Sosena  of  Synesius  [EpM.,  xliii.,  p.  181  of  Puis 
ed,,  1631)  which  would  place  him  in  the  same  period. 
He  seems  to  have  l>een  converted  to  ChrietiamtY 
after  writing  the  Dvonyaiaka  which  contains  heathen 
ideas.  Tbe  Paraphrase  shows  a  decline  in  imagiDi' 
tivo  power  and  prosodic  atrictnesa.  It  baa  not  come 
down  entire,  a  lacuna  of  some  fifty  veraes  occurrin)! 
in  all  known  manuscripla.  The  surviving  mirk 
consislfi  of  about  3,750  hexameters,  divided  in  Ibe 
printed  editions  into  twenty-one  chapters  to  «»- 
respond  with  the  chapter  divisions  of  the  Goepd. 
The  poet  follows  the  course  of  the  Gospel  sentenw 
by  sentence,  so  that  it  te  often  easy  to  tell  whit 
words  of  the  original  be  has  preserved  in  his  ren- 
dering. He  supplements  the  simple  account  of  (he 
Evangelist  with  fancies  of  his  own,  not  always  in 
the  best  tast£. 

The  first  printed  edition  of  Nonnoe  is  an  .UdiM 
of  the  year  1 501 .  It  may  be  found  in  the  universitj 
library  at  Leipsic  and  at  Vienna.  The  Aldine  teit 
was  copied  in  numerous  editions.     The  edition  by 
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Secerius  (Hogenau,  1527}  ie  prefaced  with  a  letter  by 
AlelanchthoD  to  the  Abbot  Friedriob  of  St.  Aegidien 
at  Nuremberg  commending  the  "  very  learned 
poems  of  Nonuos  on  John's  Gospel  in  place  of 
many  a  prolix  commentary."  The  latest  and  beat 
edition  ia  that  of  A.  Scheindler  (Leipsic,  1881).  Of 
especial  value  is  the  "  Paraphrase  "  toward  the  re- 
conatrucUon  of  the  text  of  the  Johannine  Gospel, 
Hermann  KOchly,  foremost  in  the  use  of  the  Para- 
phrase for  textual  criticism,  is  of  the  opinion  that 
NonnoB  had  a  briefer  text  of  the  Gospel  than  those 
now  critically  studied  by  Lachmann,  Tischendorf, 
and  Buttmann — and  is  inclined  to  regard  that  as 
the  original  {OputiaUa  philologica,  vol.  i,,  Optuctila 
LaHna,  ed.  G,  Kinkel,  pp.  42H26,  Leipsic,  1881). 
Schcindler,  in  the  main,  accepted  KOchly's  views, 
though  not  in  all  debuts.  Lately  Friedrich  Blass 
(in  his  edition  of  John's  Gospel,  Leipsic,  1902)  and 
Ralph  Janasen  have  gone  into  the  subject.  Blass 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  text  which  Nonnos  used 
agreed  in  many  points  with  codex  Sipiit  SirtoUiciit, 
with  codex  D,,  the  Latin  witnesses,  and  with  Chrys- 
ost^m.  Janasen  has  issued  Das  Johanna-Evange- 
lium,  nach  der  Paraphrase  den  Nonnos  Panopoli- 
lanus  mit  einem  aiafiihrlicKen  kritUchen  Apparat 
(Lcipdc,  19U:i),  which  is  an  attempt  to  reproduce 
the  original  l«xt  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  from  Nonniw. 
Both  Blass  and  Janasen  agree  upon  the  fact  of  a 
shorter  original  text  of  the  Gospel,  having  obtained 
additional  evidence  unknown  to  KOchly. 

(Carl  Berths  a  it.) 

BiBuoaRAFin-:  Fibriciua-Hortes,  BSilioOtnca  Oraca,  viil. 
001-612.  Hninburg.  1H02:  A.  Piuly,  Sml-Eiuvklniadit 
dir  kUmitchen  ^UertuiuicuHnwWcR.  v.  601  sqq..  fitutt- 
BBit,  1848;  G.  BEmhaitty.  Onoidriu  der  irrwAueAsn 
LdlcTTUur.  u.  1.  pp.  45,  374  (hiq..  303-304.  Hklle.  1807; 
Knunbacber,  QoKhicUih  pp.  10,  S5S. 

HOPH,  uaf :  A  dty  of  Egypt,  mentioned  by  several 
pn>pheta(lsa.xix.  13;  Jer.ii.  10,  xliv.  1,  xlvi.14,  19; 
Ezek.  XXX.  13,  16)  of  the  eighth  to  the  sixth  centu- 
ries. It  is  in  the  Septuagint  correctly  identified 
with  Memphis.  The  name  is  a  corruption  from  the 
Egyptian  name  of  the  town  Men-nufir,  Men/rr, 
(Coptic  Men/e,  in  thecuneiform  inscriptions,  Mempi). 
The  ruins  of  Noph  at  Memphis  are  located  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Nile,  somewhat  south  of  Cairo, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  villages  Mitrahine  and 
Bedrasch^n,  Here  are  also  the  ruins  of  the  chief 
temple  of  Noph  which  was  consecrated  to  the  local 
god  Ptah.  According  to  tradition,  the  town  was 
founded  by  the  first  histerical  king.  Menes,  and  was 
influential  under  the  old  kingdom  (third  millen- 
nium B.C.).  Even  at  the  time  of  Augustus,  Memphis 
was  yet  a  large  and  populous  town,  but  aecms  to  have 
lost  its  importance  in  the  Byzantine  period  and  to 
have  decayed  completely  aft«r  the  foundation  of 
Cairo  under  the  Arabic  rule.     (G.  Stbindortf.) 

BiBuouHArHT^  C.  R.  Lepaiiu,  Dmkmaler  aw  f  nn>(m, 
ii.  1.  fl  p&rM,  Bedin,  1840.^:  W.  Smilh,  Dittionarv  of 
Ortd:  and  rcnmm  OeognipAv.  ii.  324-326,  LoDdon,  1S7S 
(givai  history) ;  A.  Ennu.  Lite  in  Ancient  Bnv'.  >b.,  1S94. 

nORBERT,  NORBERTIITES.     See  Pr^guonbtra- 


RORRIS,  JOHH:  English  clergyman,  usually 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Cambridge  Pla- 
toniats  (q.v.);  b.  at  CoUingbourae- Kingston  (14  m. 
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n.e.  of  Salisbury),  Wiltshire,  1657;  d.  at  Bemerton 
(2  m.  w.n.w.  of  Salisbury),  Wiltshire,  1711.  He 
was  educated  at  Winchester  School  and  Exeter  Col- 
lege, Oxford  (B.A.,  1680),  and  was  later  appointed  a 
fellow  of  All  Souls'  {M.A.,  16S4).  From  1692  until 
his  death  he  was  rector  of  Bemerton,  the  parish 
earlier  held  by  George  Herbert.  Though  an  Oxford 
man,  and  thus,  one  might  suppose,  imder  the  do- 
minion of  Aristotle,  he  early  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  Plato,  and  kept  up  a  coirespondence  with 
More  on  metaphysical  problems.  In  fact,  it  was  he 
who  handed  on  tiie  tradition  of  ideaham  to  Berkeley 
in  the  next  generation.  As  a  P1atont»t,  be  was  nat- 
urally in  opposition  to  the  method  of  Locke,  with 
whom  he  found  himself  in  conflict  also  as  the  prin- 
cipal English  disciple  of  Malebranche.  His  E»aay 
tovtardi  the  Theory  oj  an  Ideal  and  IntelligMe  World 
(2  vols.,  London,  1701-04),  represents  this  side  of 
his  teaching,  though  his  most  popular  work  was  the 
Mitcdlaniea  (Oxford,  1687),  poems,  essays, 'letters, 

Bibuoobafht;  Consiilt,  baridM  the  literaturB  under  Cah- 
■aiDOB  PuTDNiBTn.  A.  Ii  Wood.  Alhrmr  Ozorutimoi.  ed. 
P.  Blin.  iv.  SSa-SM.  London,  1820;  Julian,  Hymmilaaf 
p.  8101  DNB,  xli.  132-134. 

HORTH   AFRICAN   CHURCH. 
RosiaD  and  Populstian  (|  1). 
Entruu»  luid  Giowtli  ot  Cbrigtianity  (I  2). 
OrgBDiisdori  of  CbriitJanily  ()  3>. 
Bdhiflni,  Doctrinea,  and  Pem 
Fltud  ConOicts  with  Bntlien 

Grouped   with   the   Mediterranean   countries   by 

reason  of  its  position,  boundary,  and  peculiarity  of 

population,  North  Africa  became  the  theater  of  a, 

political,  religious,  and  economic  development  which 

quite  early  brought  this  country  into 

I.  Region   relations  with  the  Roman  Empire,  and, 

and  Pop-  in  turn,  with  the  Roman  Church. 
ulatloii.  Bounded  north  and  west  by  the  Medi- 
tenunean  Sea  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean; 
south  and  east  by  the  Sahara  and  the  Libyan  Desert; 
separated  from  the  rest  of  Africa,  the  region  com- 
prising modem  Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli 
appears  like  a  land  by  itself.  Hence  it  was  called 
L«iser  Africa,  while  among  the  Aratw  it  bore  the 
dedgnation  Djezirat  el  Maghreb,  "Island  of  the 
West."  The  term  Atlantxde  points  to  the  Atlas 
range  and  its  bearings  upon  Uic  structure  of  the 
country  and  the  character  of  its  soil.  On  the  weal, 
this  range  ultimately  subsides  into  the  plain  of  th« 
Bagradas,  chief  stream  of  North  Africa;  thus  also 
affording  the  principal  channel  of  entrance  for  ex- 
ternal civihsations.  The  population  shows  three 
component  elemente:  the  Berbers,  a  term  commonly 
appUed  to  the  native  races;  the  Phenician  invasion, 
which  spread  especially  over  the  coast  regions,  found- 
ing also  many  small  town-communities  within  the 
country;  and  the  Roman  colonization,  as  to  the 
brilliant  resiJts  of  which  more  than  one  AfricBn 
Pompeii  affords  knowledge. 

Christianity  must  have  reached  Africa  in  the 
firat  century;  in  Tertullian's  time  the  Christians 
were  already  quite  numerous.  In  the  way  of  en- 
trance gates,  besides  Carthage,  other  coast  towns 
wore  also  available,  and  expansion  or  propagation 
in  the  interior  waa  facilitated  by  the  militate  roads, 
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penetrating  the  entire  district.  Possibly  Roman 
soldiers  and  officials  were  largely  the  pioneers  of 
Christianity,  a  suggestion  favored  by  the  strong 
military  element  in  the  church  language  of  Africa. 
Though  Tertullian  names  but  four  towns  besides 
Carthage  with  Christian  congregations  (Hadrume- 
tum,  Thysdrus,  Lamb&sis,  headquarters  of  the 
third  legion,  and   Uthina),  there  were  Christians 

by  that  time  also  in  Mauretauia.     But 

2.  Entrance  the    Christian    element     must    have 

and  Growth  grown   very   considerably   from   that 

of  Chris-     period  until  249,  seeing  that  Cyprian 

tianity.       (Epiat.,  Ixxiii.  3)  speaks  of  "  so  many 

thousand  heretics."  With  reference  to 
the  source,  every  indication  points  to  Rome.  North 
Africa  furnished  a  peculiarly  productive  soil  for 
Christianity.  Under  the  expansion  of  the  great 
landed  Roman  estates,  the  sometime  free  cultivators 
lapsed  more  and  more  into  the  condition  of  bond- 
men; thus  forming,  together  with  the  slaves,  the 
great  body  among  whom  the  Gospel  found  willing 
acceptance,  from  whom  also  those  hordes  were  sub- 
sequently recruited,  who,  as  wandering  monastics, 
mside  common  cause  with  the  Donatists.  The  relig- 
ious elements  already  on  the  ground  were  opposed 
by  Christianity.  Tertullian  and  Cyprian  discounte- 
nanced the  veneration  accorded  to  the  Berber 
princes.  Still  greater  danger  came  from  the  Punic  re- 
ligion, stained  as  it  was  by  bloody  human  sacrifices 
and  immoral  rites.  In  relation  to  the  Punic  relig- 
ion, again,  there  manifested  itself  the  great  adapta- 
bility of  Roman  paganism:  Phenician  Baal  becomes 
Roman  Saturn;  Astarte  (Tanit)  became  **  The  Great 
Goddess,"  *'  Celestml  Diana,"  "  Great  Goddess  Vir- 
gin Celestial."  The  Punic  language  maintained  it- 
self long  beside  the  Latin;  but  the  Bible  was  trans- 
lated into  neither  the  Punic  nor  the  Berber  tongue. 
Indeed,  by  using  the  Latin  language  Christianity 
rendered  the  Romans  an  important  auxiliary  service 
in  colonization. 

The  gradual  spread  of  Christianity  over  North 
Africa,  advancing  from  Africa  Proconsularis  across 
Numidia,  was  closely  attended  with  the  formation  of 

numerous  congregations;    and  just  as 

3.  Organ-    their   political     connection    lay    with 

ization  of     Rome,  so  did  their  ecclesiastical  organi- 

Christianity.  zation  reflect  the  like  influence.     Six 

provinces  were  formed  in  the  reign  of 
Diocletian;  Proconsularis  (Zeugitana),  Byzacium 
(Byzacena),  Numidia,  Tripolis,  MauretaniaSitifensis, 
and  Mauretania  Cipsareensis,  and  with  these  the  con- 
temporary church  provinces  coincided.  At  the  head 
of  each  stood  the  primate,  a  rank  held  by  the  eld- 
eat  bishop  of  the  province,  who  bore  the  designation 
senex,  except  in  Proconsularis,  where  the  primate  was 
constantly  associated  with  Carthage,  the  metropoli- 
tan see.  The  Christians  endured  many  troubles  from 
the  Arian  Vandals,  at  Carthage  and  in  the  Proconsu- 
laris, who  sequestrated  churches  and  possessions. 
Anotherfactor  of  influence  on  the  state  of  the  church 
was  the  spread  of  the  Moors,  who  during  the  Vandal 
period  recaptured  a  large  part  of  the  earlier  Roman 
possessions.  The  number  of  congregations  under 
direct  episcopal  control  was  considerable.  Of  such 
there  were,  in  Augustine's  time,  at  least  500,  al- 
though the  installation  of  bishops  in  the  country 


districts  and  smaller  towns  was  forbidden.   Tbe 
great  number  of  bishops  has  been  explained  by  tlw 
Africans'  municipal  bent  and  by  the  many  nuil 
towns.    On  the  large  landed  estates,  besides,  even 
the    separate  "  castles  "  sometimes  had  bishops  oC 
their  own.    It  is  possible  also  that,  owing  to  tbe 
conflict  between  Catholics  and  Donatists,  in  many 
places  rival  bishops  were  set  up.    Where  there  wu 
no  bishop,  the  congregation  was  led  by  a  presbyter, 
assisted  by  a  deacon.    For  better  ecclesiastical  cure, 
Carthage  came  to  be  divided  into  regions,  after  the 
precedent  of  Rome.    The  organisation  and  scope  of 
episcopal  power  involve  the  adjunct  of  that  eccle- 
siastical "  penitentiary  "  which  began  with  Ter- 
tullian and  reached  its  termination  under  Q3rpna]L 
As  defender  of  the  primitive  Christian  theory  of 
morality,  and  as  Montanist,  Tertullian  opposed  the 
innovation  that  was  introduced  at  Rome  by  Calix- 
tus,  whereby  sins  of  lewdness,  previously  dasBed 
vnih  idolatry  and  murder  as  mortal  sins,  were  reck- 
oned with  pardonable  sins.    In  Cyprian  there  araee 
for  the  North  African  Church  a  bishop  who,  on  the 
one  hand,  compatibly  with  Rome,  both  terminated 
the  influence  of  the  remaining  clergy  and  of  the 
congregation,  as  ''  reinforcing  "  the  bishop's,  but  on 
the  other  hand  stoutly  and  successfully  guarded,  m 
opposition  to  Rome,  the  independence  of  the  African 
Church,  and  himself  became  practically,  if  not  le- 
gally, the  primate  of  the  Church  in  North  Afxici. 
This  was  owing  alike  to  his  towering  personaliiy, 
and  to  the  importance  accruing  to  the  bishop  of  the 
capital  of  the  country.    Contributing  to  this  end 
were  the  general  ^nods,  which  were  held  over  ind 
above  the  provincial  synods,  the  latter  eznbradiv 
either  single,  or  several  collective,  provinces.  Peculiar 
to  the  Church  of  North  Africa  are  the  aenicfts  fUtu 
(**  elders  of  the  people  "),  who  may  be  regarded  as  a 
sort  of   congregational   leaders.    They  are  distin- 
guished, on  the  one  side,  from  clerics;  but^  on  the 
other  side,  they  are  designated  as  eodenatHci  veri, 
"  men  of  the  Church." 

The  tranquil  development  of  church  affairs  was 

disturbed  by  many  divisions  and  sects,  which  found 

a  favorable  soil  in  North  Africa.    The  Montanists 

(see  Montanism)  and  Manicheans  (q.v.)  won  to  their 

cause  the  two  principal  theologiaDS  of 

4.  Schism,  the  country,  the  Montanists  gaining 

Doctrines,  Cyprian,  and  the  Manicheans,  for  a  time, 

and  Per-    Augustine.    It   was   Donatism,  hov- 

secutions.   ever,     which    inflicted    the    deepest 

wounds  upon  the  African  Church,  and 

the  Donatist  movement  not  only  produced  a  Nu- 

midian  national  Church,  but  also  spread  over  tbe 

other  provinces.     For  more  than  a  century  titer  the 

year  312,  this  great  schism  divided  the  North  African 

Church  into  two  camps,  at  times  of  nearly  equal 

strength.    The  significance  of  the  North  African 

Church  in  relation  to  the  development  of  Christian 

doctrine  is  best  ascertained  from  the  writing  of 

Tertullian,  on  whom  Cyprian  depends,  and  from 

St.  Augustine's  works.    There  were  also  such  active 

apologists  as  Amobius  and  Lactantius.    Some  in* 

sight  into  the  moral  status  is  afforded  by  TertuDiao 

(De  apectaculis;    De  pcenitenHa,  and  De  piidifdui) 

and  Cyprian  (Ad  DontUum;  De  hahitu  xnrqwM^l 

as  also  by  St.  Augustine's  "  Confessions."    A  val- 
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Imble  oonlribulioo  as  to  ibe  status  of  cloisters  in 
the  several  provincial  churches  is  furnished  by  the 
"  Life  "  of  Fulgentius  o[  Ruspe  (q.v.).  The  toler- 
sace  Hccordeii  by  the  Honmn  ^vemment  to  foreign 
nligiona  advantaged  the  Christiana  of  North  Africa 
antji  the  edict  of  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  in 
177,  produced  the  first  victims  of  pereecution  in  the 
ooae  of  Namphamo  and  companions;  white  not  long 
■fterward  (180),  the  Scilitan  martyrs  succumbed  to 
the  same  doom.  Of  particular  note,  again,  was 
the  nmrtyrciom  of  Perpetua  and  FeUcitoa  (see  Pbb- 
PBTOA),  in  the  time  of  Seplimius  Severua.  The 
operations  of  the  Decian  persccutioD  are  known 
through  Cyprian's  De  lapsia.  and  through  the  history 
of  the  penance  dispute  (see  Lapbi);  while  of  the  final 

P  persecution  under  Diocletian  there  are  reminders  in 
the  allusion  in  an  inscription  to  the  "  days  of 
offering  "  [of  sacrifice  to  pagan  gods].  After  con- 
elusion  of  peace  between  the  Roman  government 
mnd  the  Christian  Church,  an  enhanced  zeal  for 
building  set  in  on  all  sides,  as  is  shown  by  the  many 
ruins  of  ecclesiastical  edi&ces. 

Christianity  and  paganism  now  began  to  change 
parte.  From  theyear34l,  the  laws  against  heatlien 
worship  were  multiplied.  The  temples  were  closed 
and  their  assets  called  in.  A  decree  of 
5.  Final  the  year  399  forbids  the  destruction  of 
Conflicts  those  temples  that  were  no  longer  used 
with  for  the  worship  of  idols.  A  council  at 
Heathen-  Carthage  in  the  year  401  resolves  that 
ism;  Fall  the  emperors  shall  extirpate  idolatry, 
under  Islam.  anddemoliah,arcBUse  tobedemolished, 
such  temples  as  possess  no  artistic 
value.  Altar?  and  images  of  the  gods  were  depos- 
ited in  museums.  A  number  of  these,  with  the  in- 
scription Translala  de  gwdenlibut  locit,  "  removed 
from  ignominious  places,"  are  now  In  the  museum 
at  Cfesarea  in  Mauretania.  In  the  towns,  paganism 
still  derived  a  temporary  support  from  certain  mu- 
nicipal offices  with  associated  priestly  functions;  yet 
these,  too, were  gradually  divested  of  their  priestly 
coloring.  After  TertuUian,  the  controversial  antago- 
nism of  heathenism,  aa  also  of  the  Christian  sects,  was 
especially  espoused  by  Augustine.  But  North  Africa 
never  became  a  thoroughly  Christian  country.  This 
waa  prevented  by  the  native  tribes,  which  were  con- 
tinually making  new  incursions  and  threatening  the 
civilized  power  of  the  country.  When,  once  more, 
the  ByKantine  dominion  undertook  a  final  Christian 
propaganda,  there  was  a  vast  territory  at  hand  for 
the  purpose.  Yet  with  all  the  conquesla  achieved 
by  Christianity  in  North  Africa,  heathenism  was 
not  completely  extirpated,  and  survived  not  only 
the  Roman  and  Vandal  periods,  but  alao  the  Byian- 
tine  era,  only  to  collapse  in  a  common  fate  wnth 
Christianity  before  Islam;  which  effected  the  oon- 
ijuest  of  the  country  in  the  years  647-717,  together 
with  the  annihilation  of  the  North  African  Church. 

(A.    SCUWARKE.) 

BiBUonRAraT:  At  ■ounua.  beaidca  the  works  of  the  rhurch 
Pkllien  indicnted  in  the  text,  oonnult:  Codrx  tnnanum 
irrlina  A/nama.  ed.  H,  Jiutel.  Parie,  1S14:  NntiHa  •tie- 
mlcKum.  ed.  E.  BAoldni,  3  p*rta,  Boon,  1S3U-I0.  Con- 
sul) rurther:  O,  Meltier.  QacSirhlt  d<r  Carthatur.  1  vola,, 
Beriin,  1872-90;  J,  Lloyd.  TU  NorOi  African  Churfh. 
LoDdon.  1880;  C.  J.  Tbnt.  ataaraphiii  company  dt  la 
pnmnr.t  tnmaine  •TAIngar.  3  vols.,  P.™,  18S4-S8;   A,  C.   ' 
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PbUu  de  Loascrt.  La  FoMlti  dt  la  Nvmidic.  ib,  IgSS;  Idem, 
FanUt  dn  jirotinctt  a/rkana,  2  vol*.,  ib.  IS96:  Q.  Boii- 
•ier.  Iji  Fin  du  popanUns.  2  vols.,  ib.  1891;  idem, 
L' A friiiue  nmaint.ib.,  ISOi;  R.  Cnanal,.  I,' Amite  nmaini 
d^AfriqiH  tt  rs«u;Hil>sn  nililaire  dt  VAlriijut  hiu  Iu 
rmpertruri,  Ib.  1892;  A.  Sflhwane.  UMernchvitien  o&er 
dii  nufere  Entinickelune  dtr  afrikanitchtn  Kirehr,  G6(- 
tiosen.  ISB!:  A-  Toulotto,  aiaaraphie  dt  rAfriiut  rhrt- 
timtu.  4  vols..  Pull.  1893-M;  E.  Le  Blsut,  La  Ptrtt- 
mttoEM  ((  I«  maTtyn  aiu  prtmitn  tUda  dt  nolrt  ire.  ib 
1893;  P.  Monvsaui.  Studs  lur  la  lilUnlurt  latint  <rAf- 
rijiK..  ib.  1894;  C.  Diehl,  L'AfriiiM  bytaMine.  UiMoin 
de  la  dominalian  byiantiae  «i  Afrique,  ib.  ISM;  P.  AUonl. 
Lt  Cltniilianiiimt  et  I'ampire  ramoin  dc  Nfron  /t  TUodoH. 
ib.,  1SB7;  F.  Ferrere.  La  aitviiion  rtlieieuMe  dt  CA/riqut 
nmaine  depuu  la  fin  du  is.  eiicle  /u«u'A  il».  ib.,  1897; 
L.  R.  B<dmo,  Tlu  EcHnctim  of  lAa  Ctnetian  CAurrAa  in 
NorU  Africa,  London.  1898;  A.  Schultcn,  Dom  rtmitrJit 
Afrika.  Ldpnic,  1S99:  F.  Wieluid.  Bin  Aaiftvo  int  alt- 
ekriiliithe  AfrJia,  VieaDa.  1900;  L.  Schmidt.  GactiuJot 
dtr  Wandalm.  Leipaic.  1901;  P.  Monneaux  HiMoire  lii- 
Urairc  dt  I'Afrviue  chritirniu,  2  vol*.,  Pmib,  1901-03;  A. 
Grahnm.  Roman  Africa.  An  Oulline  of  Ihe  HiMory  nf  the 
Koman  OrrupaHon  of  KartA  Africa,  London,  1002;  A, 
Bamack,  Die  Miman  latd  die  AutbreUtmg  da  ChritUa- 
luifM  in  dm  trtUn  S  JaArhuadetUn,  3d  od.,  Ldpeio,  1006, 
En«.  transl..  The  Eipanwion  ofChriHiaHity,  3  vol*,,  London, 
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MORTH,  BROWMLOW:  Evangelist  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland;  b.  at  Chelsea  (a  suburb  of  Lon- 
don) Jan.  6,  1810;  d.  at  Tullichewan  Castle  (15  m. 
D.w.  of  Gla^pwJ  Nov.  9,  1875.  He  was  a  grandson 
of  Brownlow  North,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  a 
grandnephew  of  Lord  North.  He  studied  at  Eaton, 
and  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  graduated 
from  the  university  in  1S42,  with  a  view  to  holy 
orders,  but  was  refused  ordination.  He  had  no 
settled  occupation,  and  the  most  of  hia  time  was 
spent  on  the  estates  of  relatives  in  Scotland.  lie 
was  careless  of  religious  duties,  and  knon-n  as  a 
seeker  of  pleasure,  until  Nov.,  1854,  when,  as  he  was 
visiting  at  Dallas  Moors,  Scotland,  his  whole  spirits 
ual  nature  underwent  a  radical  change.  For  months 
he  read  nothing  but  the  Bible,  meanwhile  conduct- 
ing religious  meetings.  His  success  aa  an  evangelist 
was  rapid,  and  during  later  years  he  visited  evety 
important  town  in  Scotland  and  some  places  in  Eng- 
huid.  In  185(1  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  formally 
recognized  him  aa  an  evangelist.  He  took  part  in 
the  great  revivals  of  Ireland  in  1S59  and  Scotland 
in  1860. 


NOHTH.  FRAffK  MASOH:  Methodist  Episco- 
palian ;  b.  in  New  York  City  Mar.  3,  1850.  He  was 
educated  at  Wesley  an  University,  Middle  town. 
Conn.  (A.B.  1872),  after  which  be  held  pastorates 
at  Florida,  N.  Y.  (1873-74),  Amenia,  N.  Y.  (1874- 
1877),  Cold  Spring.  N.  Y.  (1877-78),  Church  of  the 
Saviour,  New  York  City  (1879-81),  White  Plains, 
N.  Y.  (1883-83),  Calvary  Church,  New  York  City 
(1884-86),  and  Middletown.  Conn.  (1887-91).  Smce 
1 892  he  has  been  corresponding  secretary  of  the  New 
York  C^ty  Church  Extension  and  Misaionary  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  also  editor 
of  The  Ckrulian  City.  He  ia  noted  for  an  extended 
activity  in  the  direction  of  church  federation  and  in 
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the  work  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  as  well  as  in 
philanthropic  enterprises. 

NORTON,  ANDREWS:  American  Unitarian; 
b.  at  Hingham,  Mass.,  Dec.  31, 1786;  d.  at  Newport, 
R.  I.,  Sept.  18,  1853.  He  passed  in  1801  from  the 
Derby  Academy  at  Hingham  to  Harvard,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1804.  He  then  studied  theology 
and  preached  for  a  short  time  during  1809  at  Augusta, 
Me.;  in  Oct.,  1809,  he  became  tutor  in  Bowdoin Col- 
lege, and  in  1811  tutor  of  mathematics  at  Harvard 
for  a  few  months.  Theology  in  New  England  was 
then  in  a  very  excited  condition.  In  1812  he  pub- 
lished The  General  Repository^  a  liberal  theological 
journal.  It  was  too  scholarly  and  perhaps  too  bold 
for  the  public  and  lived  only  two  years.  In  1813  he 
became  librarian  of  Harvard  Ck)llegc  and  lecturer  on 
Biblical  criticism  and  hermeneutics.  In  1814  he 
published  the  writings  of  his  deceased  friend,  Charles 
Eliot.  When  the  Harvard  Divinity  School  was 
founded  in  1819  Norton  was  elected  professor  of 
Biblical  literature;  he  filled  that  chair  until  1830 
and  took  an  active  part  in  all  university  matters. 

After  giving  up  the  professorship  he  occupied 
himself  without  rest  in  literary  and  theological  re- 
searches. In  1833  he  issue<l  A  Statement  of  Reasons 
for  not  Beliei^ng  the  Doctrine  of  Trinitarians  Con- 
cerning the  Nature  of  God  and  the  Person  of  Christ 
(Cambridge,  11th  ed.,  1876).  In  1833  and  1834, 
with  his  friend  Charles  Folsom,  he  edited  The  Select 
Journal  of  Foreign  Periodical  Literature.  In  1819  he 
had  begun  his  most  important  work.  The  Evidences 
of  the  (icnuinencss  of  the  Gospels  (3  vols.,  Boston, 
18.'^7-44;  2(1  ed.,  1846;  sunminry  in  one  volume, 
1807).  Norton  published  also  several  addresses,  in- 
cluding a  Discourse  on  the  Latest  Form  of  Infidelity 
(Cambridj^e,  18.'i9),  a  refutation  of  Strauss's  views, 
many  valuable  articles  in  the  North  American  Re- 
^neWf  the  Christian  Examiner ^  and  the  Christian 
Disciple,  and  several  hymns  of  no  mean  merit.  He 
collected  a  few  of  his  shorter  writings  in  Tracts  Con- 
cerning Christianit^f  (Cambridge,  18;V2).  C.  E.  Nor- 
ton edited  his  unfinished  Internal  Evidences  of  the 
Genuineness  of  the  Cos })els  (Boston,  1855). 

Although  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  liberal 
school  of  theology,  he  was  opposed  to  the  name 
**  I'nitarian  "  and  to  the  founding  of  the  **  Unita- 
rian Association."  His  book  upon  the  genuineness 
of  the  Gospels  is  the  chief  work  upon  that  subject  in 
the  nineteenth  centurj'  in  the  English  language,  but 
the  theological  position  of  its  author  was  largely  a 
bar  to  its  acceptance  in  several  orthodox  circles.  He 
attacke<i  Strauss  with  vigor  as  a  Judas.  He  was 
^ith  his  whole  heart  and  in  all  relations  of  life  a 
Christian,  and  he  devoteti  himself  to  the  most  un- 
wearying study  of  the  Scriptures,  but  by  no  means 
lost  sight  of  other  interests.  He  did  much  to  open 
the  treasures  of  foreign  litenitures  to  his  country- 
men. Caspar  RexI:  Gregory. 

Bibuouraphy:    J.   H.  Allen,  in  Arnericnn  Church  Hidory 
Sfrim,  X.  207-2l>9.  New  York,  1S94. 

NORTON,  JOHN:  Puritan  and  Pilgrim  divine;  b. 
at  Bishop  St  nit  fonl  (11  m.  n.  e.  of  Hertford),  Hert- 
fordsliire,  Kngland,May  9, 16()6;  d.  at  Boston,  Mass., 
Apr.  5,  K^CVS.  He  was  eilucatcii  at  Cambridge  (B. 
A.,  l<i'J7);  became  tutor  in  the  grammar-school  at 
Stratford,  and  curate;  his  dislike  for  ceremonies  led 


him  to  embrace  Puritanism,  and  in  1635  he  emi- 
grated to  America,  preaching  thereafter  at  Plym- 
outh, and  at  Ipswich  after  1636.  He  was  appointed 
to  ifVTite  an  answer  to  the  questions  on  church 
government  of  William  Appolonius  of  Middleberg, 
Holland,  which  resulted  in  his  Reaponaio  ad  iotam 
quastionum  syllogen  (London,  1648).  He  was  in- 
fluential in  the  Cambridge  Sjmod  of  1646  which 
drew  up  the  Cambridge  Platform.  In  1652,  on  the 
death  of  John  Cotton,  he  was  called  to  Boston,  but 
not  installed  till  1656.  He  was  a  violent  opponent 
of  the  Quakers,  and  by  appointment  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts council  wrote  against  them  his  Heart  of 
New  England  Rent  at  the  Blasphemies  of  the  Present 
Generation  ("  Cambridge  in  New  England,"  1659). 
He  was  also  directed  by  the  General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  refute  William  Pynchon's  Meritoriout 
Price  of  our  Redemption  (1650),  which  resulted  in  his 
Discussion  of  That  Great  Point  in  Divinity,  the  Suffer- 
ings of  Christ  (1653).  Besides  the  worics  already 
named,  he  wrote:  A  Brief  .  .  ,Treaiiae  containing 
the  Doctrine  of  Godlinesse  (London,  1647) ;  The  Ortho- 
dox Evangelical  (1654);  Ahd  Being  Dead  Yet  Speak- 
eth,  or  the  Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  John  Cotton  (1658; 
reprinted,  with  memoir.  New  Yoric,  1842) ;  a  Brief 
Catechism  Containing  the  Doctrine  of  Godliness 
("Cambridge,  New  England,"  1660,  new  ed.,  1666); 
and  the  posthumously  published  Three  Choice  and 
Profitable  Sermons  ("Cambridge,  New  England,*' 
1664).  His  unpublished  maniiscript,  Body  ofDiri- 
nity,  is  in  the  keeping  of  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society. 

BiBUoaBAPRY:  A.  W.  Maelure,  in  Lives  of  the  Chief  FaAtn 
of  New  England,  ii.  175-248,  Boston.  1870;  J.  B.  Felt. 
Ecd.  HiM.  of  New  England,  vol.  i.,  pasBim,  Bostoo,  1855; 
W.  B.  Spraffue,  Annate  of  the  American  Pulpit,  i.  54-50. 
New  York.  1859;  W.  Walker.  Creeds  and  Plaifomt  of 
Congregationatiem,  New  Yoric,  1893;  idenk,  in  Amerioan 
Church  Hietory  Series,  iii.  174.  177.  216;  F.  H.  Foiter, 
GnkHic  Hiel.  of  the  New  England  Theology,  Chicaco.  1W7; 
DNB.  xU.  214-215. 

NORTON,  THOMAS.    See  Sternhold,  Thomas. 

NORWAY:  The  northernmost  country  of 
Europe  (capital  Christiania),  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Arctic  Ocean,  on  the  east  by  Sweden,  on  the 
south  by  the  Ska^r  Rack,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
North  Sea  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  area,  124,129 
Siiuarc  miles;   population  (1900)  2,239,880.    AiXff 

the  futile  attempts  of  King  Hakon  the 

Early       Good  (d.  961)  to  introduce  ChristiaDity 

Christian    into   Norway,    the    two    Kings  Olav 

Conversran.  Tryggvesson    (996-1000)     and    Olav 

Haraldson,  sumamed  the  Holy  (lOlS- 
1030),    finally  succeeded  in  establishing  the  new 
religion.    Prior  to  this,  Norway  was  imder  the  con- 
trol of  the  Vikings  (or  bands  of  warriors,  who  would 
invade  neighboring  countries,  plimdering  and  burn- 
ing or  otherwise  destroying  what  they  could  not 
carry  away),  who  held  sway  for  200  years.    It  wm 
while  on  these  crusades  into  the  different  adjacent 
countries  that  these  Viking  bands  came  in  touch 
^-ith  Christianity,  the  leaders  just  mentioned  beinf 
baptized,  the  first  in  England,  the  second  in  Nor- 
mandy.   Both  of  them  set  themselves  the  task  of 
Christianizing  their  mother  country,  to  which  end 
they  brought  back  ifvith  them  bishc^M  and  priests 
from  England  who  preached  to  the  people,  exhorting 
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them  to  embrace  Christianity,  while  the  kings  sup- 
4>orted  the  preachers  by  using  force  wherever  oppo- 
sition showed  itself  against  the  new  movement. 
Among  these  bishops,  who  thus  became  the  real 
foimders  of  the  new  faith^  the  Anglo-Saxon  Sigiuxl, 
who  accompanied  Olav  Tryggvesson,  has  been  named 
by  some  historians  the  "  Apostle  of  Norway,"  while 
his  nephew,  Grimkjell,  figured  as  missionary  bishop 
imder  Olav  the  Holy,  rendering  his  king  efficient 
service  in  establishing  the  new  faith  after  the  pattern 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church.  While  engaged  in 
battle  against  his  own  rebellious  people.  King  Olav 
Haraldson  fell  near  Stikklestad  (July  29, 1030) ;  and 
there  resulted  a  thoroughgoing  change  in  the  minds 
of  the  people.  Within  a  short  time,  the  people  came 
to  r^ard  the  fallen  king  as  a  great  saint,  at  whose 
grave  mighty  miracles  were  supposed  to  occur,  and 
whose  self-sacrifice  immortalized  itself  with  a  glori- 
ous halo. 

Of  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Norway  in  the 
middle  ages,  little  more  is  worthy  of  mention  than 
that  it  was  identical  with  that  of  the  other  Eu- 
ropean countries  of  that  time;  the 
Church  most  important  event  of  this  period 
History  being  that  Norway,  like  Jutland,  lost 
m  the  its  independence,  becoming  in  1536  a 
Middle  province  of  Denmark.  Thus  it  became 
Ages  and  self-evident,  that  when  Denmark  de- 
the  Refor-  cided  in  the  same  year  to  introduce  the 
mation.  Reformation,  this  applied  also  to  Nor- 
way; although  the  people  themselves 
were  but  little  prepared  for  such  a  thoroughgoing 
spiritual  revolution,  the  old  order  was  abolished. 
The  last  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  had  to  fiee 
before  the  Danish  authorities.  Such  bishops  as  re- 
mained were  unfrocked,  monasteries  were  destroyed, 
and  the  vested  lands  together  with  all  other  property 
of  the  bishoprics  and  monasteries  were  confiscated. 
Only  the  priests  were  allowed  to  remain  to  preach 
after  their  accustomed  manner,  until  such  time  as 
Protestant  ministers  could  be  educated  to  replace 
them.  The  real  work  of  evangelizing  the  country 
was  left  in  the  hands  of  Protestant  officialdom,  called 
superintendents  at  first,  and  later  bishops,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  establish  the  new  church  discipline 
and  provide  the  congregations  with  Evangelical  pas- 
tors. In  every  diocesan  city  a  seminary  was  estab- 
lished for  the  education  of  ministers  where  theology 
and  humanism  were  taught  in  the  conciliatory  spirit 
of  Melanchthon.  Among  the  bishops  of  the  time  of 
the  Reformation  were  several  very  thorough  men: 
such  as  Torbj5ren  Olafsdn  Bratt  of  Drontheim,  who 
studied  two  years  at  Wittenberg  and  for  a  time  was 
a  member  of  Luther's  household;  Geble  Pederson 
of  Bergen,  a  fine  and  pious  figure  and  prominent 
schoolman;  Jens  Nilsdn  of  Oslo,  a  thorough  dis- 
ciplinarian and  humanist;  and  Joi^n  Erichs5n  of 
Stavanger,  the  most  prominent  personality  identi- 
fied vi-ith  the  Protestantism  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  latter,  an  imperious  but  sane  advocate  of  church 
arder,  earned  for  himself  the  title  "  Norway's 
Luther,"  by  his  strong,  clear,  ardent.  Evangelical 
lermons.  At  the  close  of  the  Reformation  cen- 
iury,  the  organization  of  the  Protestant  Church 
vas  fully  established.  Every  parish  was  presided 
fver  by  an  evangelically  trained  minister,  and  from 


every  pulpit  Lutheran  doctrine  was  proclaimed.  In 
spite  of  this,  the  people,  with  but  few  happy  ex- 
ceptions, were  but  little  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Gospel  until  Pietism  relieved  the  period  of  slow 
growth  under  orthodoxy. 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  is  the  official  or 
State  Church  of  Norway,  acknowledged  as  such  in 
the  constitution.  While  separation  from  the  State 
Church  is  tolerated,  it  is  obligatory  upon  all  whose 
position  bears  any  relation  to  the  State 
The  Church  to  be  members  of  the  same; 
Evangelical  such  are  the  king  and  his  ministers, 
Lutheran  theological  professors  in  the  universi- 
Organiza-  ties,  religious  teachers  in  the  public 
tion  and  schools,  ministers,  bishops,  and  the 
Statistics,  like.  Otherwise,  any  one  is  at  liberty 
to  separate  from  the  established 
church  without  any  material  sacrifice;  but  all 
members  of  the  State  Church  are  required  to  have 
their  children  baptized  and  instructed  in  its  con- 
fession of  faith.  The  Norwegian  parliament  (Stor- 
thing) makes  all  the  laws  of  the  church.  The  king 
is  the  highest  ecclesiastical  potentate,  who  operates 
through  his  council  or  the  minister  of  public  wor- 
ship and  instruction.  These  also  administer  with 
constitutional  accountability  the  properties  of  the 
church,  which  amount  to  30,000,000  crowns 
($8,040,000).  According  to  the  last  census  (1900), 
2,187,200  of  the  entire  population  were  accounted 
members  of  the  State  Church;  there  were  10,286 
Methodists,  5,674  Baptists,  1,969  Roman  Catholics 
under  a  vicar  apostolic,  501  Mormons,  175  Quakers, 
and  642  Jews.  For  administration  of  the  State 
Church,  the  country  is  divided  into  six  chapters 
or  bishoprics,  whose  administrators  are  appointed 
by  the  king.  The  ministeriiun  of  each  chapter  has 
the  right  of  representation.  Each  bishopric  is  again 
subdivided  into  provost  districts  whose  heads  are 
called  provosts,  and  who  are  elected  by  the  clergy, 
but  appointed  by  the  king.  The  provost  is  an  inter- 
mediary between  the  bishop  and  the  clergy,  but  is 
at  the  same  time  pastor  of  a  congregation.  All 
appointments  in  the  individual  congregations  are 
made  by  the  king.  Besides  a  chief  pastor  in  the 
larger  congregations,  there  are  resident  chaplains. 
All  incomes  are  fixed  by  the  act  of  1897.  The  bishop 
of  Christiania  is  primus  inter  pares  and  receives  the 
highest  salary.  There  is  a  nile  without  exception 
that  no  one  can  be  appointed  in  the  State  Church 
without  an  official  examination  in  theology  at  the 
University  of  Norway.  The  children  who  belong 
to  the  State  Church  receive  their  religious  instruc- 
tion in  the  public  schools,  which  are  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  Church.  The  bishop  has  oversight 
of  the  training  of  religious  teachers,  the  proper  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  the  parishes  by  the 
pastors,  and  the  spiritual  progress  of  the  congrega- 
tions; and  he  is  required  to  visit  in  person  each 
parish  once  in  three  years;  the  necessary  traveling 
expenses  being  paid  by  the  exchequer.  In  every 
diocese  there  is  an  official  who  with  the  bishop  directs 
all  material  interests.  Norway  also  takes  a  lively 
interest  in  home  and  foreign  missions,  whose  admin- 
istration is  in  the  hands  of  private  societies  not  con- 
trolled by  the  State.  The  principal  missionary  so- 
ciety has  its  headquarters  in  Stavanger,  and  supports 
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missionaries  in  Zululand,  China,  and,  principally, 
Madagascar.  It  has  about  80  workers  in  the  field, 
while  itfi  schools  are  attended  by  48,000  children, 
and  its  churches  number  62,000  comrounicantfi. 

(A.  C.  Bang.) 

Bibuoqhaphy:  K.  Maurer.  Die  Bekehrung  dea  norwegi- 
9chen  Stammea  turn  ChriaUfUhttmt  2  vols.,  Munich,  1866; 
J.  B.  Pratt,  LtUera  on  the  ScatkHnavian  Ckvrche*,  London, 
1865;  P.  Zom.  Stoat  und  Kirche  in  Norwegen,  Munich, 
1875;  L.  Dane,  Nordena  Hdgener,  Chrifltiania,  1881; 
A.  C.  Bang,  Udaigt  over  den  norake  Kirkea  Hiatorie  after 
Reformationen,  Christiania,  1883;  idem,  Udaigt  over  den 
norake  Kirkea  Hiatorie  under  Katholiciamen,  ib.  1887; 
idem,  Kirkehiatoriake  SmaaUykker,  ib.  1890;  idem.  Den 
norake  Kirkea  Hiatorie,  1636-1600,  ib.  1805;  idem.  Den 
Norake  Kirkea  Oeiatlighed  i  ReformaJtiona-Aarhundredel 
1666-1600,  ib.  1897;  H.  Boyeson,  The  Story  of  Nonvay,  Lon- 
don, 1886;  G.  F.  Maclear,  Apoatlea  of  Mediaeval  Europe,  pp. 
172-200,  ib.,  1888;  F.  Nippold,  Handbuchder  Neueaten  Kirch- 
engeaehichte,  u.  431  sqq.,  Berlin,  1901;  L.  H.  S.  Dietrich- 
Bon.  Omrida  af  den  Hrkelige  Kundarkaologi,  Christiania, 
1902;  T.  W.  Willaon,  Hisl.  of  the  Chitrch  and  Stale  in  Nor- 
toay,  10th-16th  Century,  London,  1903;  H.  G.  Heggtveit, 
Den  Norake  Kirke  i  del  nittende  Aarhundrede,  Christiania, 
1905;  W.  8.  Monroe,  In  Viking  Ixind:  Norway.  iU  Peo- 
plea,  ila  Fjorda,  and  iU  Fjelda,  London,  1908;  J.  V.  Kvam, 
Den  norake  Kirkea  Biakoper  after  Reformationen,  Chris- 
tiania, 1910;   Schaff,  Chriatian  Church,  v.  1,  p.  861. 

NORWICH:  Capital  of  Norfolk,  England,  and, 
since  1091,  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  It  is  situated  on 
the  Wensum,  and  has  a  population  of  111,728  (1901). 
The  cathedral,  prevailingly  Norman,  was  begun  in 
1096  by  Herbert  Losinga,  who  transferred  thither 
the  bishopric  from  Thetford.  After  a  fire  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  it  was  rebuilt,  and  additions  were 
made  till  the  fifteenth  century.  The  bishopric  was 
founded  at  Dunwich,  630,  the  bishopric  of  Elmham 
was  founded  in  673,  which  latter  seems  after  c.  850 
to  have  superseded  Dunwich,  while  the  seat  was 
located  at  Thetford  in  1070,  and  was  transferred  as 
above  to  Norwich. 

Bibuography:  Hialorical  Handbook  to  Norwich  Cathedral, 
London,  1890;  W.  Lefroy,  Norwich  Cathedral,  ib.,  1897; 
C.  H.  B.  Quennell,  The  Cathedral  Church  of  Norwich,  ib. 
1898. 

NOTES  OF  THE  CHURCH:  A  term  employed  to 
embrace  certain  fundamental  characteristics  of 
the  Church  to-which  appeal  may  be  made  either  in 
controversy  or  teaching.  Some  of  those  earliest 
asserted  are:  the  antiquity  of  the  Church  and  its 
priority  to  heretical  communities  (Tertullian,  Hcer., 
xii.,  XX.);  the  unity  of  the  teachings  of  the  Church 
and  apostolic  succession  (Irenseus,  //or.,  passim); 
ecumenical  consent,  the  name  Catholic,  and  the 
continued  existence  of  the  Church  from  the  times 
of  the  apostles  (Augustine  and  Jerome,  passim). 
Bellarmine  increased  the  number  of  the  notes  of  the 
Church  to  fifteen,  including  such  points  as  the  con- 
tinuance of  miracles  and  prophecy  and  the  unhappy 
end  of  those  opposed  to  the  Church.  Luther  as- 
signed to  this  category  the  true  and  uncorrupted 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  baptism,  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, the  keys,  a  legitimate  ministry,  and  service  in 
the  vernacular  {De  ecdesiw  notis.  Opera,  ed.  1550, 
vii.  147).  Calvin  ("  Institutes,"  IV.,  i.  10)  gives  only 
truth  of  doctrine  and  correct  administration  of  the 
sacraments.  The  Anglican  view,  while  not  alto- 
gether concordant  as  set  forth  by  different  divines, 
acknowledges  as  notes  antiquity,  continuous  dura- 
tion through  the  ages,  apostolic  succession  in  the 


bishopric,  interunion  of  members  and  their  union 

with  Christ,  and  sanctity  of  doctrine.     Perhaps  the 

most  fundamental  and  acknowledged  are  those  of 

the  Niceno-Constantinopolitan  Creed — "  One,  Holy, 

Catholic,  and  Apostolic.'' 

Bibuoorapht:  J.  Taylor,  Diaauaaive  from  Popery,  part  ii., 
London,  1667-68;  R.  Field.  Of  th€  Church,  II.,  i.  5.  new 
ed.,  ib..  1847;  W.  Palmer.  Treatiae  on  the  Church  </  Chrial, 
i.  17-21.  ib..  1838. 

NOTKERf  net'ker:    The  name  borne  by  several 
monks  of  St.  Gall. 

1.  Notker  Balbulus:     Librarian  and  guest-mas- 
ter at  St.  Gall,  and  for  a  time  master  of  the  school; 
b.  c.  840;  d.  at  St.  Gall  Apr.  6,  912.    He  is  thought 
to  have  been  the  teacher  and  adviser  mentioned  in 
the  **  Book  of  Forms  "  of  Solomon  III.,  bishop  of 
Constance,  and  in  this  case  would  be  also  the  author 
of  the  Notatio  on  BibHcal  expositors.     He  certainly 
compiled  the  martyrology  which  bears  his  name; 
but  his  fame  rests  chiefly  on  the  sequences  com- 
posed by  him.    The  impressive  antiphon  Media  rita 
(translated  in  the  burial  service  of  the  Anglican 
Prayer-book)  was  incorrectly  ascribed  to  him  in  the 
later  Middle  Ages.     Recent  investigation,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  confirmed  the  old  theoiy  that  he 
was  the  author  of  the  remarkable  book  on  Charie- 
magne  attributed  to  "  a  monk  of  St.  Gall "  for  which 
the  impulse  was  given  by  a  visit  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  III.  to  the  abbey  in  883;  and  he  also  made 
a  continuation   of  the  chronicle   of  Erchambert. 
Modem  discoveries  have  notably  enlarged  the  circle 
of  his  known  works,  and  incited  a  recent  German 
writer.  Von  Winterfeld,  to  claim  for  him  the  tiUe 
of  the  greatest  poet  of  the  Middle  Ages.    He  was 
considered  a  saint  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century, 
but  his  formal  canonisation  did  not  take  place  until 
1513. 

2.  Notker  Medicus  (Piperis  Granum):  Cellarer 
and  guest-master  at  St.  Gall;  d.  Nov.  12,  975.  He 
was  summoned  to  the  court  of  Otto  I.  to  exercise  his 
medical  skill,  and  left  a  considerable  name  also  as  a 
painter,  a  poet,  and  a  teacher.  Otto  I.  and  II.  on 
their  visit  to  the  abbey  in  972  showed  him  great 
honor,  and  he  seems  to  have  acted  as  a  notary  for 
Otto  I.  at  the  court  at  Quedlinburg  in  drawing  up 
the  deed  of  inmiunity  for  the  abbey. 

8.  Nephew  of  the  above;  became  abbot  of  St,  Gall 
in  971  on  the  resignation  of  Purchard  I.,  and  di  d 
Dec.  15,  975. 

4.  Provost  of  St.  Gall,  employed  as  imperial  chap- 
lain in  Italy  in  969,  and  bishop  of  Li^  from  972 
until  his  death  Apr.  10, 1008.  He  held  an  important 
place  in  the  politics  of  his  time,  especially  in  Lor- 
raine under  Otto  III.  and  Henry  II. 

(G.  Meyer  von  Knonatt.) 

6.  Notker  Labeo:    Later  known  as  Teutonicus 
from  his  services  as  a  translator;    b.  about  950  oC  a 
noble  German  family;  d.  at  St.  Gall  June  29,  1022. 
He  entered  the  abbey  of  St.  Gall  as  a  boy.    Here, 
as  his  works  and  the  testimony  of  his  contempora- 
ries amply  show,  he  acquired  a  remarkably  good  edu- 
cation, and  ultimately  became  head  of  the  abbey 
school,  retaining  this  post  until  his  death.    His  life 
was  unmarked  by  external  excitement,  and  there- 
fore all  the  more  diligently  devoted  to  his  literary 
labors.    Of  these  an  account  is  given  by  his  pupil 
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Ek:kehard  IV.  in  his  lAJber  benedictianum,  and  by 
himself  in  a  letter  addreeaed  to  Bishop  Hugo  of 
Sitten  (998-1017).  From  Eckehard  it  appears  that 
Notker  translated  into  German  the  book  of  Job  and 
the  Psalms  and  the  Moralia  of  Gregory  the  Great. 
According  to  his  own  letter,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
exposition  of  the  sacred  writings,  he  undertook  **  a 
thing  well-nigh  unheard-of/'  the  translation  of  Latin 
works  into  German.  First  he  tried  his  hand  with 
two  works  of  Boethius,  De  consoUUione  philasophia 
and  De  sanda  trinitaie;  then  he  turned  to  poetry, 
and  rendered  the  DisHcha  of  Cato,  Veigil's  "  Bucol- 
ioB  "  and  Terence's  Andria.  Next  followed  some 
prose  works  in  the  province  of  the  liberal  arts,  the 
Nuptue  philologia  et  Mercurii  of  Marcianus  Capella, 
the  De  categoriis  and  De  interpretatione  of  Aristotle, 
and  the  Principia  arithmeiica  (a  work  now  un- 
known). Then  he  returned  to  the  Scriptures,  first 
translating  the  whole  Psalter  with  comments  from 
Augustine  and  going  on  to  Job,  which,  according  to 
E^ckehard,  he  finished  on  the  day  of  his  death  (see 
Bible  Versions,  B,  VII.,  §  1).  Of  these  there  are 
now  extant  Boethius's  De  canaolaHane,  the  Marcianus 
Capella,  the  Aristotle,  and  the  Psalter,  to  which  last 
are  appended  the  Scriptural  canticles,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  the  Apostles'  and  Athanasian  Creeds. 
There  are  also  extant  several  small  original  Latin 
works  of  Notker's,  including  one  on  rhetoric  and  a 
short  treatise  De  partibus  logica,  and  two  short 
German  works  usually  classed  together  imder  the 
title  De  musica.  His  work  as  a  translator  is  marked 
by  a  thorough  understanding  of  his  task  and  a  re- 
markable success  in  finding  the  right  German  words 
for  the  most  difficult  abstract  expressions. 

(G.  HoLZ.) 

Bibuoorapht:  On  1.  The  Vita  by  Eckehard  with  com- 
mentary  is  in  ASB,  April,  i.  576-506.  with  the  Proceaata 
canonigationUt  pp.  506-604;  G.  Meyer  von  Knonau,  in 
Mitthetiungen  der  antiquaritchen  OeudUchaft  in  Zurich, 
xix.  4  (1877);  E.  DOnimler,  in  Forachungen  zur  deutachen 
Geachiehte,  xxv.  107-220.  Gdttincen.  1885;  Wattenbach, 
DGQ,  i  (1885).  50,  254-257.  ii.  470.  i  (1803),  60.  187.  272- 
274.  305.  ii.  500;  Z.  Schwalm  and  P.  von  Winterfeld.  in 
NA,  xxvii.  740  aqq.  On  2.  P.  Piper,  Die  Schriften  NoUcera 
und  aeiner  SchuU,  Freibui«,  1882;  J.  Kelle,  Oeaehichte  der 
deutachen  LUtemtur,  i.  232  sqq.,  Berlin,  1802;  R.  Kdgel, 
Geachiehte  der  deutachen  LiUeratur,  L  2,  pp.  508  sqq.,  Straa- 
buzs.  1807. 

NOTT,  ELIPHALET:  American  clergyman  and 
educator;  b.  at  Ashford,  Conn.,  June  25,  1773;  d.  at 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  29,  1866.  His  parents, 
who  were  farmers,  died  while  he  was  still  a  boy.  He 
studied  the  languages  and  mathematics,  and  taught 
school.  He  entered  Brown  University  in  1790,  and 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1795.  He  was  pastor  and 
teacher  at  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y.,  in  1796-97,  and  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
in  1798-1804.  In  1804  he  was  elected  to  the  presi- 
dency of  Union  College,  an  office  which  he  filled  for 
more  than  sixty-two  years,  with  eminent  dignity  and 
ability.  When  he  entered  upon  his  duties,  the  institu- 
tion had  only  fourteen  students  and  was  in  great  pe- 
cuniary straits.  Under  his  management  it  became 
one  of  the  strongest  literary  institutions  in  the  coun- 
try. He  paid  much  attention  to  natural  science,  es- 
pecially to  the  laws  of  heat;  and  obtained  about  thir- 
ty patents  for  inventions  in  that  department,  one  of 
which  was  the  first  stove  for  burning  anthracite  coal. 


As  an  educator  he  was  practical,  unconventional, 
and  greatly  beloved.  On  the  platform,  he  advocated 
temperance,  opposed  slavery,  and  always  figured  as 
an  earnest  exponent  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
He  was  original,  scholarly,  and  impressive  as  a 
preacher  and  is  considered  one  of  the  greatest  pulpit 
orators  of  his  time.  His  eulogy  on  the  death  of 
Alexander  Hamilton,  delivered  at  Albany,  July  29, 
1804,  remains  a  classic.  He  published  Councils  to 
Young  Men  (New  York,  1810);  Lectures  on  Temper- 
ance (Albany,  1847);  and  the  Resurrection  of  Christ 
(New  York,  1872). 

Bibuoorapht:  C.  van  Santvoord  and  T.  Lewis,  Memoir  of 
BliphaUt  NoU,  New  York.  1876. 

NOURRY.    See  Lb  Nourrt. 

NOURSE,  EDWARD  EVERETT:  Congrega- 
tionalist;  b.  at  Bayfield,  Wis.,  Dec.  24,  1863.  He 
was  educated  at  Macalester  CoUege,  St.  Paul  (1886- 
1887),  Lake  Forest  CoUege  (1884^86,  1887-88;  B.A., 
1888),  Hartford  Theological  Seminary  (grad.,  1891; 
fellow,  1893-94),  and  the  University  of  Jena  (1894- 
1895),  and  was  ordained  by  the  presbytery  of  Chip- 
pewa, Wis.,  in  1893.  From  1895  to  1898  he  was 
pastor  of  the  Second  Congregational  Church,  Berlin, 
Conn.;  since  1898  he  has  been  connected  with  Hart- 
ford Theological  Seminary,  as  instructor  (1898-90), 
associate  professor  of  Biblical  theology  (1900-05), 
and  professor  of  Biblical  history  and  theology  (since 
1905).  He  has  likewise  been  a  lecturer  at  Mount 
Holyoke  College  since  1901  and  at  the  Hartford 
School  of  Religious  Pedagogy  since  1904.  In  the- 
ology he  is  a  liberal  conservative.  Besides  con- 
tributing articles  on  New-Testament  topics  to  the 
New  International  Encyclop<Bdia  (New  York,  1902- 
1906),  and  in  addition  to  his  activity  as  associate 
editor  of  A  Standard  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  (1909), 
he  has  written  Genesis  and  the  Religious  Development 
of  Israel  (Hartford,  1906). 

NOVATIAll,  NOVATIANISM. 

I.  The  Sources  of  Knowledge. 
The  Works  of  Novatian  (}  1). 
Contemporary  and  Later  Notices  ({  2). 
II.  Novatiaji  and  the  Schism. 

Events  Leading  to  the  Schism  (}  1). 
Novatian's  Person  and  Position  (}  2). 
Comeliiis  and  Novatian  as  Rival  Bishops  ({  3). 
Success  of  the  Catholic  Party  (}  4). 

III.  The  Theoretical  Basis  of  the  Schism. 
Catholic  Position  as  to  the  Lapsed  (}  1). 
The  Novatian  Position  (}  2). 
Criticism  of  These  Positions  (}  3). 

IV.  Later  History. 

The  most  notable  ecclesiastical  formation  of  the 
third  century,  apart  from  Manicheism,  which  rests 
on  a  non-Christian  basis,  is  that  of  Novatian- 
ism.  Unlike  the  later  Donatism,  it  is  connected 
with  the  development  of  the  Catholic  theology  not 
only  by  its  primary  doctrinal  assumptions  but  also 
through  its  ecumenical  diffusion  from  Spain  to 
Syria  in  the  centuries  from  the  third  to  the  fifth* 
The  name  "  Novatian  sect  "  thus  insufl&ciently  de&- 
ignates  it  from  Hie  name  of  one  of  its  principal 
leaders — founder  he  can  scarcely  be  called — with- 
out connoting  its  principles,  its  expansion,  and  its 
importance.  Its  history  is  that  of  a  schism  in  the 
territory  of  Catholicism,  turning  upon  the  question 
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of  the  authority,  extent,  and  result  of  the  Church's 
power  of  the  keys.  So  far  as  is  known,  it  never 
developed  any  peculiar  heretical  system,  but  re- 
mained distinguished  from  the  recognized  Chris- 
tianity on  this  one  point  alone,  thus  affording  a  phe- 
nomenon almost  imique  in  the  history  of  Western 
Christendom,  although  the  Jansenist  Church  o£fers 
a  parallel  to  a  certain  extent. 

L  Sources  of  Knowledge:  Jerome  (De  vir.  xU.,  Ixx.) 
enumerates  seven  works  of  Novatian:  De  paacha, 
De  sabbatOj  De  circumcisione,  De  aacerdoUf  De  ora^ 
tione  (not  ardiruUiane,  as  sometimes  read),  De  cibis 
judaicUy  De  instantia,  De  AtialOf  '*  and  many  others, 
besides  a  large  work  on  the  Trinity,  a 
I.  The  sort  of  epitome  of  the  woric  of  Tertul- 
Works  of  lian,  attributed  by  many  ignorant 
Novatian.  people  to  Cyprian."  Of  these  works 
none  are  extant  except  De  cibis  judaicis, 
written  in  the  form  of  a  letter  and  preserved  under  the 
name  of  Tertullian,  and  De  trinitate.  Novatian 's 
authorship  of  the  last-named  was  denied  in  the 
fourth  century,  by  those  who  were  unA^illing  to  give 
the  credit  to  a  heretic,  while  for  analogous  reasons  the 
Macedonians  of  Constantinople,  who  appealed  to  a 
passage  in  it,  ascribed  it  to  Cyprian.  Rufinus 
thought  it  was  written  by  Tertullian ;  but  Jerome  is 
probably  right.  It  is  evidently  the  production  of  a 
Roman  Christian,  formed  in  the  school  of  Irenseus 
and  Tertullian,  at  a  time  when  the  Marcionites  were 
still  dangerous,  when  Monarchian  views  had  been 
fully  developed,  and  when  Sabellius  had  already 
been  cast  out.  Its  authenticity  is  still  further 
demonstrated  by  a  comparison  with  his  letters  dis- 
cussed below.  The  De  cibis  judaicis  (and  therefore 
also  the  De  sabbaio  and  De  drcumcisume)  must  have 
been  written  after  the  schism;  but  no  allusion  to  it 
is  to  be  found  in  the  De  trinitaief  to  which  Novatian 
probably  owed  the  reputation  as  a  theologian  which 
he  enjoyed  before  he  adopted  a  schismatic  attitude. 
In  it,  with  clear  logic  and  in  excellent  style,  he  devel- 
ops a  popular  philosophy  on  the  nature  of  God  and 
confesses  the  true  Godhead  and  manhood  of  Christ 
in  opposition  to  the  Marcionites  and  Monarchians. 
His  Christology  is  that  of  Tertullian,  though  coming 
a  stage  nearer  to  the  Nicene  by  the  assertion  that  the 
Father  is  always  the  Father.  The  work  has  no  little 
historical  importance;  the  security  of  its  precise 
dogmatic  formula}  allowed  the  Latins  to  meet  the 
Greeks  on  equal  terms  in  the  Christological  contro- 
versy. The  two  letters  of  Novatian  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  the  Church  of  Carthage,  during  the  va- 
cancy of  the  see,  at  the  request  of  the  Roman  clergy 
(preserved  among  Cyprian's  letters,  xxx.  and  xxxvi.), 
short  as  they  are,  give  testimony  both  to  his  ability 
as  a  writer  and  to  his  theological  position.  Jerome 
speaks  of  a  collection  of  his  letters,  which  may  have 
included  all  the  small  treatises  named  above,  as 
well  as  the  epistles  addressed  by  him  to  the  bishops 
of  various  churches  after  his  ovm  elevation  to  the 
episcopjlte.  In  recent  times  critical  study  has  as- 
signed to  Novatian  with  great  probability  the 
pseudo-Cyprianic  treatises  De  spect/iculis^  De  bono 
jnidicUiGP,  Quod  idola  dii  non  sirUy  De  Uixide  martyriif 
and  Adversus  Judceoa.  The  two  first  named  were 
iMntten  after  the  schism;  the  author  is  at  the  time 
separated  from  his  flock,  as  Novatian  was  when  he  | 


wrote  De  cibis  judaicis;  he  is  a  bishop;  his  flock 
b  no  clearly  distinguished  local  community  but  a 
special  association  which  considers  itself  marked  by 
unusual  sanctity.  De  laude  martyrii,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  written  before  the  schism,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Decian  persecution.  The  date  of  the 
Adversus  Jud<xos  can  not  be  determined.  An  at- 
tempt has  been  made,  though  with  doubtful  success, 
to  enroll  among  Novatian's  writings  the  twenty 
pseudo-Origenistic  treatises  discovered  by  Batiffd 
and  published  Paris,  1900;  the  most  that  can  safely 
be  said  is  that  their  author  made  frequent  use  of 
Novatian's  work,  as  he  did  also  of  that  of  Tertullian 
and  Origen. 

The  most  valuable  source  for  the  origin  of  the 
schism  is  the  collection  of  Cjrprian's  letters,  espe- 
cially those  of  Cyprian  himself  and  Cor- 
2.  Con-     nelius  (Episl.,  xliv.,  xlv.,  xlix.,  lii.-4v., 
temporary  lix.,  Ix.,  Ixviii.,  box.,  Ixxiii.),  together 
and  Later   with  the  Roman  collection  of  letters, 
Notices,     dating  from  the  middle  of  the  third 
century,  used  by  Eusebius,  and  another 
of  which  he  made  some  use,  the  EpikoLcB  Dionym 
Alexandrini.    Another     important    contemporary 
authority  is  the  pseudo-C3rprianic    Ad  NovoHanum, 
which  probably  belongs  to  Pope  Sixtus  II.  and  dates 
from  257-258.    In  the  use  of  these  early  documents  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  scarcely  anything  has 
come  down  from  the  opposite  camp,  and  that  the 
oflicial  correspondence  of  ecclesiastics  had  already 
begun  to  assume  the  diplomatic  adroitness  of  state- 
ment and  the  ornate  rhetoric  of  the  contemporaneous 
secular  diplomacy.   The  wide  spread  of  the  Novatian 
commimity    in    the     East   stirred     the  orthodox 
bishops  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  to 
a  vigorous  polemic.     Eusebius  of  Emesa  wrote  a 
special  treatise  against  them,  now  lost,  and  Athana- 
sius,  Basil,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Jerome,  and  Chrys- 
ostom  took  notice  of  them.     Eusebius  {Hist,  ecd., 
VI.,  xlii.-VIL,  viii.)  is  of  value.     Socrates  paid  so 
much  attention  to  the  spread  of  their  churches  in  the 
East  that  he  was  suspected  of  a  secret  sympathy 
with  their  views,  and  he  imdoubtedly  had  personal 
relations  with  some  of  them.     Sozomen  adds  little, 
but  Isidore  of  Pelusium  deals  with  them  in  two  letr 
ters  (cccxxxviii.-ix.).     Even  as  late  as  the  close  of 
the  sixth  century,  Eulogius,  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
the  friend  of  Gregory  the  Great,  found  it  necessary 
to  combat  their  views  in  an  extended  treatise.    The 
sect  is  mentioned  in  a  number  of  imperial  decrees  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.     In  the  West  the 
schism  decayed  sooner  than  in  the  East,  and  there 
is  little  original  polemical  material.    The  author  of 
the  pseudo-Augustinian  treatise  Contra  NovoHanum, 
a  contemporary  of  Damasus,  is  evidence  for  a  tem- 
porary though  short  progress  of  the  sect  in  Rome. 
Some  personal  knowledge  is  shown  by  Pacianus  of 
Barcelona  in  his  letters  directed  against  the  Nov?- 
tian  SjTnpronianus,  author  of  an  exposition  of  the 
schismatic  doctrine.    There  are  a  few  scattered  no- 
tices in  Hilary,  Ambrose,  Rufinus,  the  Caialoffnf 
Liberianus,  the  letters  of  Innocent  I.,  Celestine  I., 
and  Leo  I.,  and  in  Vincent  of  Lerins;  and  Augustine 
has  several  noteworthy  references  to  the  sect.    But 
a  glance  over  the  whole  Western  literature  shows 
that  from  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  there 
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was  little  certain  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  the 
schism  or  of  the  personal  history  of  Novatian. 

n.  Novatian  and  the  Schism:    Up  to  about  220 

the  penalty  for  idolatry,  adultery  and  fornication, 

and  murder  was  definitive  excommunication,  any 

hc^  of  restoration  being  left  to  the  mercy  of  God 

in  the  next  world.*    The  strictness  of 

1.  Events   this  rule  was  first  broken  through  in 
Leading     regard  to  sins  of  the  flesh  by  the  special 

to  the  powers  conceded  to  the  confessors,  and 
Schism,  then  by  a  decree  of  Pope  Calixtus  recog- 
nizing the  possibility  of  restoration  in 
the  case  of  these  sins,  which  gave  rise  to  the  schism 
of  Hippolytus.  As  this  schism  was  extinct  by  250, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  successors 
of  Calixtus  were  more  severe  than  he.  There  was 
no  such  mitigation  so  early  in  the  case  of  apostasy 
(see  Lapsed)  ;  and  the  question  was  not  a  specially 
practical  one  between  220  and  250.  Roman  and 
Carthaginian  documents  of  the  years  following  the 
latter  date  render  it  probable  that  there  was  a  differ- 
emce  of  opinion  at  Rome  in  the  pontificate  of  Fabian 
as  to  the  treatment  of  grievous  sinners,  but  not 
sharp  enough  to  lead  to  a  schism.  The  Decian 
persecution  made  so  many  apostates,  however,  that 
a  continuance  of  the  earlier  severe  treatment  of  the 
lapsed  seemed  a  sweeping  cruelty,  and  might 
threaten  the  very  existence  of  some  churches.  The 
growth  of  dermatic  teaching  as  to  the  indispensa- 
bility  of  union  with  the  Church  and  of  priestly  sac- 
raments had  its  effect  in  the  almost  universal 
establishment,  about  250,  of  the  rule  that  penitent 
lapgi  might  be  absolved  when  in  danger  of  death. 
This,  however,  did  not  suffice  to  remove  the  diffi- 
culties; but  before  further  measures  could  be  taken, 
a  decided  opposition  arose  which  once  more  called  in 
question  the  propriety  of  the  milder  practise. 

From  the  scanty  and  partially  unreliable  accounts 

of  Novatian's  life  which  are  extant,  the  attempt 

must  be  made  to  sift  out  some  facts.    He  seems  to 

have  received  clinical  baptism  in  a  severe  illness, 

without  subsequent  confirmation,  at  a 

2.  Nova-    time  when  the  validity  of  such  baptism 
tian's  Per-  was  not  universally  recognized.     He 

son  and  was  nevertheless  later  ordained  priest 
Position,  by  the  Roman  bishop  (probably  Fa- 
bian), apparently  in  the  face  of  a  protest 
from  all  the  clergy  and  many  laymen.  The  fact  of 
his  ordination,  as  well  as  the  evidence  of  his  enemies, 
goes  to  show  that  he  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  not 
only  for  learning  and  eloquence  but  also  for  virtue. 
His  opponent  Cornelius  accuses  him,  indeed,  of  shut- 
ting himself  up  in  his  house  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
persecution  and  refusing  the  appeals  of  the  deacons 
to  come  to  the  help  of  his  brethren;  but  the  story  is 
incredible  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  told,  and  may 
have  grown  out  of  the  singular  fact  that  he  was 
passed  over  (perhaps  as  a  learned  man,  a  **  philoso- 
pher ")  when  other  Roman  presbjrters  were  arrested. 
After  the  death  of  Fabian  early  in  the  persecution, 

*  This  statement  seems  stronger  than  the  facts  warmnt. 
The  rise  of  Montanism  with  its  rijcorous  disciplinary  rules 
presupposes  much  laxity  in  many  of  the  churches  in  Asia 
Minor  and  elsewhere.  There  is  in  the  New  Testament  no 
evidence  that  perpetual  excommunication  was  the  inevitable 
penalty  of  the  dna  named.  a,  h.  n. 


there  was  a  vacancy  of  almost  fifteen  months  in  the 
see,  during  which  the  administration  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  college  of  presbyters,  assisted  by  the 
deacons,  although  the  confessors  had  great  influence. 
For  the  period  of  the  vacancy  there  is  valuable  in- 
formation in  the  letters  in  Cyprian's  collection, 
especially  viii.,  xxx.,  xxxvi.,  of  which  the  two  latter 
are  certainly  from  Novatian 's  hand.  In  the  eighth, 
the  Roman  cleigy  give  an  account  of  their  practise, 
distinctly  expressing  an  exception  to  be  made  in 
favor  of  such  of  the  lapsed  as  are  in  danger  of  death; 
and  in  reply  Cyprian  now  for  the  first  time  accepts 
this  principle.  The  remainder  are  to  be  kept  under 
the  discipline  and  observation  of  the  Church,  that 
the  way  to  recovery  may  remain  open  by  a  valiant 
confession  of  their  faith  on  a  renewal  of  the  perse- 
cution. In  the  thirtieth  letter,  which  gives  a  clearer 
idea  of  Novatian 's  character  than  all  the  accounts 
of  him  by  others,  the  practise  adopted  by  Cyprian  is 
expressly  approved,  and  with  all  the  severity  called 
for  against  the  libellatici  the  possibility  of  the  restor- 
ation of  the  lapsi  is  not  distinctly  excluded.  Their 
case  is  to  be  dealt  with  by  a  great  council  to  be  held 
after  the  restoration  of  tranquillity,  imtil  which  time 
they  are  to  do  fitting  penance.  This  middle  course 
has  been  decided  upon  by  the  Roman  clergy  in  con- 
sultation with  some  neighboring  bishops  and  others 
present  in  Rome;  but  no  definite  innovation  in  prac- 
tise is  to  be  introduced  before  the  election  of  a  new 
bishop.  The  same  attitude,  not  radically  opposed 
to  innovations,  is  displayed  in  the  thirty-sixth  letter, 
abo  written  by  Novatian  in  the  name  of  the  clergy 
of  Rome,  supporting  Cyprian  in  his  conflict  with  the 
lax  presbyters  and  confessors.  The  letters  ex- 
changed by  Cyprian  at  this  time  with  the  Roman 
confessors  Moses,  Maximus,  and  others,  exhibit  the 
same  spirit  of  harmony  both  between  Carthage  and 
Rome  and  in  Rome  itself.  Thus  up  to  the  end  of  the 
winter  of  250-251  there  is  no  trace  of  the  approach 
of  a  schism  in  Rome. 

In  March,  251,  after  the  cessation  of  the  persecu- 
tion, the  Roman  presb3rter  Cornelius  was  elected 
bishop  by  the  majority,  apparently  ac- 
3.  Cornelius  cording  to  the  rules  and  in  the  presence 
and        of  sixteen  bishops,  though  it  is  said 
Novatian    against  his  will.     But  the  minority,  in- 
as  Rival     eluding  several  presbyters  (according 
Bishops,     to  Eusebius,  five,  with  some  of  the 
most  respected  confessors),  refused  to 
accept  the  choice,  set  up  Novatian  as  their  bishop, 
and  had  him  consecrated  by  three  Italian  bishops. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  strug- 
gle no  theoretical  ground  seems  to  have  been  alleged 
for  the  opposition,  which  centered  around  the  person- 
ality of  Cornelius.     Novatian  was  undoubtedly  thr 
most  prominent  of  the  Roman  clergy  and  the  natr.-:  ' 
candidate;    Cornelius  does  not  seem  to  have  1< 
specially  distinguished,  and  his  conduct  in  the  p ( 
cution  was  apparently  not  free  from  suspicion; 
the  charge  that  Cornelius  had  been  a  libellcUicus  \  • 
untrue,  he  had  undoubtedly  maintained  communis  - 
with  certain  bishops  who  had  offered  sacrifice.     In 
the  whole  correspondence  between  Cornelius  and 
Cyprian  (Epist.,  xliv.-liii.)  there  is  no  mention  of  a 
theoretical  difference  with  Novatian;  and  the  letter 
from  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  to  Novatian  shows 
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that  the  latter  did  not  regard  a  reconciliation  with 
the  majority  as  hopeless,  but  rather  that  he  had 
been  forced  into  an  attitude  of  opposition.  All  goes 
to  show  that  an  accommodation  as  to  theory  might 
have  been  reached  but  for  the  irreconcilable  an- 
tagonism of  the  two  dominant  personalities. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  cause  of  Ck)melius  that  in 

the  same  spring  of  251  Cyprian  found  it  necessary, 

on  account  of  the  declared  schism  of  Felicissimus,  to 

3rield  so  far  as  to  admit  the  possibility 

4.  Success  of  the  restoration  of  the  lapsed,  which 

of  the       settled    the   question    which   side   he 
Catholic     should  take  in  the  Roman  controversy, 

Party.  though  his  support  of  Cornelius  was 
not  hearty.  A  few  African  bishops 
were  even  more  cautious,  but  the  great  majority  took 
the  side  of  Cornelius  at  a  sjrnod  in  Rome  attended 
(according  to  Eusebius)  by  sixty  bishops.  This 
gathering  excommunicated  Novatian  and  pro- 
claimed the  ''  medicine  of  penance  "  for  all  the 
lapsed.  Novatian  attempted  by  encyclical  letters 
and  personal  embassies  to  win  support  for  his  cause 
and  to  discredit  Cornelius.  In  Carthage  Cyprian 
did  not  even  allow  the  envoys  a  public  hearing;  but 
in  the  East  they  had  a  less  discouraging  reception 
from  Fabius  of  Antioch  and  a  number  of  synods. 
In  May  a  large  sjrnod  was  held  at  Carthage,  at  which 
Cyprian  and  his  followers  secured  the  adoption  of  a 
via  media  (cf.  Epist.,  Iv.).  Absolute  right  to  restora- 
tion was  still  conceded  only  to  the  dying  among  the 
lapsed;  but  it  was  admitted  that  the  long  and 
thorough  penance  laid  upon  them  might  dispose  the 
divine  mercy  to  forgiveness  and  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  attain  an  earthly  reconciliation.  A  more 
important  advance  was  the  sharp  distinction  be- 
tween lihellatici  and  sacrificati^  allowing  absolution 
before  death  to  the  former,  and  thus  approaching 
fairly  close  to  the  position  of  the  Roman  synod  under 
Cornelius.  In  the  same  spring  a  zealous  leader  of 
the  schismatical  party  at  Carthage,  Novatus,  came 
to  Rome  and  threw  himself  into  the  cause  of  Nova- 
tian; Cyprian  even  makes  him  responsible  for  the 
schism,  but  this  is  surely  an  exaggeration.  The 
close  alliance  between  Cornelius  and  Cyprian  thus 
gained  a  further  motive.  Before  the  end  of  251 
Cornelius  was  able  to  announce  to  his  African  brother 
that  the  glorious  confessors  Maximus  and  his  asso- 
ciates had  returned  to  the  unity  of  the  Church 
(Moses  had  already  died  in  prison).  This  was  a 
severe  blow  to  the  cause  of  Novatian ;  but  he  did  not 
give  up  the  fight.  Cornelius  notifies  Cyprian  (Epiat., 
1.)  that  a  second  embassy  is  on  its  way  to  Carthage, 
including  Novatus.  They  succeeded  in  establishing 
a  schismatic  community  there,  as  bishop  of  which 
another  Maximus  was  chosen.  The  Catholic  party 
issued  victorious  from  its  conflicts  with  both  its 
antagonists,  but  only  at  the  cost  of  considerable 
concessions.  In  Epist.  Ivi.  Cyprian  declares  him- 
self personally  ready  to  receive  the  lapsed  after  three 
years'  penance,  but  refers  the  actual  decision  to  a 
provincial  synod.  This,  which  met  in  May,  253,  de- 
cided (under  the  pressure  of  another  imminent  per- 
secution, that  of  Gallus)  to  grant  restoration  at  once 
to  all  the  penitent  lapsi.  The  persecution  did  not 
amount  to  much,  after  all;  but  it  was  used  to  give  a 
good  many  the  opportunity  to  justify  their  restora^ 


tion  by  confession  in  the  face  oi  it,  and  to  give  C(»- 
nelius,  on  account  of  his  banishment,  the  influectial 
position  of  a  confessor.  Nothing  more  is  head  of 
Novatian  himself  in  the  official  correepondcDoe. 
Throughout  the  decade  250-260  a  number  of  bi^iopB 
still  refused  to  agree  to  the  laxer  practise,  and  some 
of  them  (e.g.  Marcianus  of  Aries)  supported  Nova- 
tian without  leaving  the  Church.  In  the  East  tiie 
death  of  Fabius  of  Antioch  was  timely  for  the  Catho- 
lic cause.  In  the  largely  attended  [^ynod  oi  Antioch, 
where  some  bishops  strongly  favored  the  striet 
practise  and  recognised  Novatian  as  a  bishop,  the 
milder  view  prevailed;  and  by  the  end  of  253  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  eastern  churches  had  returned  to 
unity — though  the  danger  of  schism  extended 
through  Egypt,  Armenia,  Pontus,  Bithynia,  Cilicia, 
Cappadocia,  Syria,  and  Arabia,  as  far  as  Mesopo- 
tamia. In  Rome  it  appears  that  Stephen  had  taken 
a  somewhat  severer  attitude,  in  order  to  win  back 
the  schismatics;  he  was  stiU  refusing  absolution  to 
the  most  extreme  cases  oi  apostasy,  allowing  the 
offenders  to  continue  doing  penance  with  no  d^nite 
promise  of  restoration.  His  successor  Sixtus,  how- 
ever, granted  them  reconciliation  in  257,  calling 
forth  a  new  and  violent  attack  from  Novatian  and 
his  party,  to  which  he  replied  in  his  treatise  Ad 
Novatianum. 

UL  The  Theoretical  Basis  of  the  Schism:  At  the 
beginning  of  the  controversy  (250-251)  there  was 
no  question  of  the  case  of  death  nor  of  the  aacrifieati, 
still  less  of  the  effect  of  due  penance.  Both  parties 
agreed  that  apostasy  did  not  necessarily  involTe 
eternal  damnation,  but  that  even  a  mcrifieatui 
might  win  the  divine  pardon.  Thecon- 
I.  Catholic   flict  thus  narrows  down  to  a  question 

Position     as  to  the  justifiable  extent  and  effica^ 

as  to  the    of  the  Church's  power  of  the  keys. 

Lapsed.     Cyprian  furnished  the  theory  for  the 
dominant  party,  although  it  was  ca^ 
ried  to  its  full  extent  only  in  the  West,  and  even 
there  not  imtil  after  Augustine.     For  a  time  men 
were  content  with  the  general  statements  that  schism 
was  to  be  avoided  at  all  hazards;    that  Scripture 
enjoined  charity  and  mercy;  that  the  Church  ought 
not  to  abandon  the  lapai  to  the  worid  and  to  heresy 
and  schism;  that  the  admission  of  succor  in  dangtf 
of  death  had  its  logical  consequences,  since  many 
who  were  supposed  to.be  dying  recovered;  that  the 
Church,  by  allowing  the  lapsed  to  reinstate  them- 
selves through  confession  of  the  faith,  showed  that 
it  regarded  them  as  not  wholly  dead  members.   It 
was  further  alleged  that  it  was  unjust  to  require 
penance  without  holding  out  the  possibility  of  ab- 
solution.   Against  the  charge  of  laxity,  appeal  was 
made  to  the  rigid  investigation  of  individual  cases, 
to  the  distinction  between  the  treatment  of  Ubd- 
latici  and  aacrificatif  to  the  long  period  of  penance, 
to  the  refusal  of  absolution  to  those  who  waited  iot 
the  approach  of  death  to  begin  it.    These  motives, 
however,  are  not  for  Cyprian  the  decisive  ones.   He 
places  the  greatest  emphasis  upon  the  doctrine  that 
salvation  is  only  for  those  who  die  in  communion 
with  the  Church,  and  that  thus  they  must  be  lost 
who  are  finally  and  forever  excluded  from  it.    If 
the  Church  has  the  power  of  binding  in  the  last  in- 
stance, while  its  absolution  is  only  a  condition  aim 
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qua  non  of  salyation,  but  does  not  certainly  involve 
the  final  judgment  of  God,  the  attempt  to  separate 
the  wheat  and  tares  on  earth  must  be  an  invasion 
of  the  divine  prerogatives.  The  Church  is  no  longer 
the  fellowship  of  the  saints  and  the  elect,  but  the 
indispensable  institution  from  which  that  fellow- 
ship proceeds.  Its  indispensability  consists  in  the 
sacraments  which  it  dispenses,  including  absolu- 
tion, which,  however,  do  not  guarantee  salvation. 
As  a  moral  institution  also  it  is  indispensable,  since 
all  the  virtues  gain  value  in  God's  sight  only  in  and 
through  it.  The  performance  of  these  functions 
presupposes  an  organization  and  is  attached  to  the 
priesthood,  as  summed  up  in  the  episcopate,  which 
in  its  unity  guarantees  the  authenticity  of  the 
Church. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  Novatian  and  his  party 
asserted  that  it  was  both  the  right  and  the  duty  of 
the  Church  to  cut  off  grievous  sinners 
2.  The  finally  (though  apparently  Novatian 
Novatian  himself  did  not  push  this  to  the  ex- 
Potttion.  treme),  when  they  denied  that  it  had 
the  power  of  absolving  those  guilty  of 
idolatry  and  left  them  to  the  immediate  judgment 
of  God,  it  was  evident  that  his  conception  of  the 
Church,  its  absolution,  and  its  priesthood  was,  or  in 
course  of  time  became,  entirely  different  from  that 
of  his  opponents.  His  thesis  that  God  alone  can 
forgive  sins  does  not  empty  the  conception  of  the 
Church  of  all  significance,  but  assures  the  strictly 
religious  meaning  of  it,  restricting  the  extension  of 
the  Church  in  favor  of  its  intensive  force.  If  the 
Church,  as  the  commimity  of  the  baptized  who  have 
received  God's  pardon,  is  really  the  communion  of 
saints  and  of  salvation,  it  can  not  tolerate  the  un- 
holy among  its  members  without  losing  its  charac- 
ter. A  good  idea  of  Novatian's  attitude  is  to  be 
obtained  from  the  pseudo-Augustinian  treatise 
Quctttiones  veUris  et  novi  testamenlif  although  there 
may  be  a  few  traces  of  later  development  in  it. 
The  Church  is  the  body  of  Christ,  and  must  be  kept 
holy  as  he  is  holy.  Through  baptism,  in  which  all 
sins  are  forgiven,  each  individual  becomes  a  mem- 
ber of  Christ,  and  all  together  compose  the  body. 
For  all  sins  after  baptism  there  is  penance  and  for- 
giveness in  the  Church,  except  for  idolatry  (and 
possibly  fornication);  for  these,  as  in  the  strict 
sense  sins  against  God,  there  is  no  forgiveness  on 
earth.  Apostasy  is  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 
received  by  the  Christian  in  baptism  and  lost  by 
this  sin,  since  there  is  only  one  baptism.  The  Church 
can  not  take  back  those  who  have  thus  sinned 
against  God;  logically,  it  has  no  power  to  forgive 
such  a  sin.  It  is  bound  to  preach  and  these  sinners 
to  practise  penance,  as  to  the  duty  of  which  there 
Ls  no  limitation  in  Scripture.  The  abstract  possi- 
bility exists  that  God  will  forgive  these  siimers, 
since  all  things  are  possible  with  him;  but  nothing 
can  be  certainly  predicated  as  to  this.  The  Catho- 
lic Church,  by  restoring  those  who  have  fallen  into 
idc^try  (and  fornication)  completely  destroys  the 
constitution  of  the  Church;  since  all  make  up  the 
one  body,  the  holy  are  contaminated  by  the  evil, 
and  the  body  perishes.  Though  it  may  retain  the 
correct  tradilio  and  pro/essio,  its  members  have  lost 
their  hc^  on  salvation  and  their  right  to  the  Chris- 


tian name,  which  belongs  only  to  a  pure  Church 
and  is  thus  found  only  amopg  the  followers  of 
Novatian. 

The  historical  judgment  of  Novatian's  movement 

will  depend  on  the  point  of  view,  whether  it  is  that 

of  primitive  antiquity  or  of  the  require- 

3.  Criticism  ments  of  the  time.     Unquestionably 

of  these     the    schismatics    preserved    valuable 

Positions,  relics  of  ancient  tradition.  The  idea 
that  the  Church  is  a  fellowship  of 
saints  and  of  certain  salvation  is  primitive,  although 
its  representatives  in  the  third  century  did  not  draw 
the  full  consequences  of  it.  But  they  refused  to 
identify  the  constitutional  attributes  of  the  Church 
with  the  religious,  or  confuse  actuality  with  possi- 
bility; they  maintained  the  old  conception  of  bap- 
tism as  a  gift  and  an  imconditional  obligation.  It 
was,  however,  both  unjust  and  immerciful  to  in- 
flict severer  penalties  on  the  libellcUici  than  on  other 
grievous  sinners.  The  boast  of  being  a  community 
of  saints  was  one  which  at  that  time  could  not  be 
made  without  gross  self-deception  or  the  rending 
asunder  of  the  Christendom  of  the  day.  The  only 
means  of  purification  which  the  Novatianists  em- 
ployed was  at  the  time  quite  inadequate  to  reform 
the  Church.  Since  their  doctrine  and  every-day  life 
did  not  differ  essentially  from  those  of  the  Church, 
their  penitential  discipline  is  seen  to  be  an  archaic 
survival  of  doubtful  benefit,  and  their  rejection  of 
the  Catholic  sacraments  (in  the  practise  of  rebap- 
tism)  revolutionary.  Aside  from  unedif3ring  personal 
conflicts,  the  bishops  carried  through  the  great 
change  of  attitude  with  wisdom,  caution,  and  rela- 
tive strictness.  It  was  best  for  the  Christendom  of 
c.  250  that  the  Church  should  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
stitution to  train  souls  for  eternal  happiness,  sup- 
plied with  means  of  grace  and  practical  penalties, 
and  that  the  distinction  between  repentance  and 
ecclesiastical  penance  should  be  abandoned.  There 
was  need  of  a  line  of  action  based  on  the  circum- 
stances of  the  moment,  and  of  a  close  adherence  to 
the  bishops  as  pillars  of  the  Church.  It  was  not  the 
least  important  result  of  the  crises  provoked  by  the 
Decian  persecution  that  they  forced  the  bishops  of 
the  various  national  churches  to  stand  together  and 
finally  placed  full  jurisdiction  in  their  hands.  Noth- 
ing before  or  after  contributed  so  much  as  these 
crises  to  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  Church 
of  later  days.* 

IV.  Later  History:  For  the  western  Church  the 
controversy  was  not  ended  by  the  exclusion  of  the 
party  of  Novatian.  The  primitive  survivals  still  to 
be  found  in  Cyprian,  which  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  formula  that  the  requirements  made  by  the 
Novatianists  of  all  Christians  were  to  be  applied  to 
the  clergy,  were  the  cause,  in  consequence  of  the 
persecution  of  Diocletian,  of  a  terrible  disturbance 
in  Africa — the  Donatist  schism  (see  Donatism). 
In  Rome,  also,  there  was  a  renewal  of  conflict  over 
penitential  discipline,  of  which  unfortunately  little 
is  known   (see  Marcellus),   and  the  Luciferian 

*  There  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  line  of  development  indicated  in  the  closing  sentences 
of  the  paragraph  above  was  really  **  best,"  and  whether  the 
more  rigorous  discipline  of  the  Novatianists  would  not  have 
been  better.  ▲.  b.  m. 
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schism  here  {see  Luciteb  or  CaljUUs  and  the 
LcciTEBUNa),  as  well  as  that  of  Meletitis  (see  Me- 
LETiuB  or  Antioch  and  the  Meletian  ScHiau)  in 
the  East.  The  Novation  organiintion  was  consoli- 
dated in  the  two  generations  after  Decius,  and  re- 
ceived many  additions  from  Montaniat  communi- 
ties. Apart  from  the  primary  question  of  discipline, 
the  principal  differentia,  at  least  in  Phrygia  (where 
Montaniat  influence  was  strong),  was  the  prohibi- 
tion of  second  marriages.  In  the  fourth  a.id  fifth 
centiiriea  there  were  communities  of  "  Cntbari  "  in 
every  province  of  the  Empire,  especially  in  the  East. 
At  the  b^inning  of  the  fifth  there  were  a  number 
of  Novatian  churches  iu  Rome,  nilh  a  bishop;  they 
did  not  fuse  with  the  Donatists,  but  were  usually 
regarded  by  the  Catholics  as  on  the  same  plane.  In 
the  time  of  Cyril  they  had  a  number  of  churches  in 
Alexandria  unilcr  a  bishop  (Thcopemptus) ;  in  Con- 
stantinople the  list  of  their  bishops  is  preserved 
from  325  to  4:)<J,  The  first  of  this  series,  Acesiua, 
was  present  at  theC-ouncil  of  Nicu'a  on  Constan tine's 
summons,  and  accepted  its  decisions;  the  constant 
adherence  of  all  the  memliers  of  the  sect  to  the  homo- 
ousion  shows  the  influence  of  Novatian's  work  De 
trinUutr.  The  council  adopted  a  conciliatory  atti- 
tude toward  them,  treating  them  as  schismatics 
but  not  as  herelics,  and  aclcnowledging  the  validity 
of  their  baplidins  and  ordinations.  Constan  tine 
allowed  them  to  retain  their  churches  and  ceme- 
teries; but  ten  years  later  he  changed  his  policy, 
placed  them  on  the  same  plane  as  tlie  Mareionites 
and  Valentianians,  forbade  their  public  worship, 
took  their  churches  from  them,  and  ordered  the 
destruction  of  their  books.  They  suffered  severely 
in  the  persecution  of  the  orthodox  by  Const&ntius, 
which  drew  them  closer  to  the  Nicene  Catholics. 
Julian's  policy  was  to  their  ndvant;tfi:e,  but  under 
Valens  they  were  again  uuitcil  in  suffering  with  the 
Cathohcs,  and  in  the  proxiTicea  the  persecution 
lasted  until  the  accession  of  Theodosius,  who  took 
them  under  his  protection.  In  Constantinople  they 
remained  unmolested  until  the  midillc  of  the  fifth 
century.  In  Rome,  Honorius  includeil  them  in  his 
edict  of  413  against  heretics,  and  at  .Aiexandria 
(^ril  closed  their  churehcs  and  expelled  their  bishop. 
Innocent  I.  was  the  first  po[»  to  1;ikp  stronft  meas- 
ures aRainat  them,  folloiveil  by  Celeslinp  I.,  who 
suppressed  their  public  ivorsliip.  In  tlii'  Hast,  hon- 
ever,  their  organ  ill  it  ion  in  iiitained  its  existence  as 
,a  the  seventh  centun'-  (A.  Hahnack.) 
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ROWACE,  n«"vsc',  WILHELM  GUSTAV  HER- 
HAHH:  German  Lutheran;  b.  at  Berlin  Mar,  3, 
1850.  He  was  educated  at  the  UniverHty  of  B«r- 
Un  (Ph.D.,  Halle,  1872;  Th.  Lie.,  Berlin,  1873),  ud 
became  privut^locent  there  in  1^75,  and  exir»ur- 
dinary  professor  in  1S80.  He  was  also  supply  U  St. 
Gertrud'a,  Bcriin(l«7fi- 77),  and  pastor  at  the orpliin 
asylum  at  Rummcl^sburg,  an  eastern  suburb  of  Ber- 
lin (1877-81).  Since  18S1  he  has  been  professor  of 
Old- Testament  exegesis  and  Hebrew  at  tfae  Cni- 
versity  of  riirasburg.  He  is  also  a  canon  of  SL 
Thomas,  Strasburg,  a  member  of  the  Hupreme  con- 
sistory, and  an  overseer  of  the  Protestant  gynnuk- 
sium  at  Strosburg,  as  well  as  a  member  of  th 
Deutsche  Morgenlilndische  Gesellschaft  and  of  the 
Straaburg  Wissenschaftliche  Geoellachaft.  Id  tlw- 
ology  he  is  an  adherent  of  the  historical  ciitinl 
school.  He  has  written:  Die  Bedeulung  da  Hirrmr 
ymuafUr  die  aUUttamenlliche  TejikrUik  (Gdttingen, 
1875):  t^  tutyriarJi-babylonuchen  Keilin»chi/ln 
und  do*  AlU  Tatament  (Berlin,  1878);  Der  Pn- 
phH  HoBta  erklAH  (1880);  Die  sonofen  PraUmt 
in  Israd  und  drrm  Bedculung  far  dU  rttigiSir  E*lr 
wicktlung  duxa  VoUat  (Strasburg,  181)2);  RAii- 
Uehe  Archiiotogie  (2  vols.,  Freiburg,  18M);  » 
Zuk-iin/Uhoffnungen  IrratU  in  der  aatyriidieit  Zot 
(TQbingen,  IWi);  and  TexbiMgobt  der  Ueitwm 
PropheUn  in  Kiltel'a  BibW  (1906).  He  has  pre- 
pared the  second  edition  of  E.  Bertheau  and  F. 
Hitsig's  commentaries  on  Proverbs  and  Eccle- 
siastes  for  the  Kurtgefanla  exegttiaehti  Han^xtA 
rum  Allen  TeMamerd  (Leipdc.  1883);  the  third 
edition  of  H.  Hupfeld's  commentary  on  the 
Psalms  (2  vols.,  Gotha,  1SS8);  and  .Amos  sod 
Hosea  for  Religiontge»chichUwhe  Volk*biidter  (Tu- 
bingen. 1908).  Since  1892  he  has  been  the  ediiw- 
in-chief  of  the  HaruikmnmeiUar  turn  Alten  Tettamt^, 
to  which  he  has  contributed  the  vdumes  on  the 
Minor  Prophets  (Gottingen,  lSi)7;  2d  ed.,  1903), 
Judges  and  Ruth  (1900),  and  Samuel  (1902). 

HOWELL  nfi'cl  (SOWEL,  BOEL),  ALEXAK- 
DER:  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  and  preacher  of  the 
Klirabethao  period;  b.  at  Read  Hall,  Whalley  (37 
m.  n.e.  ot  Liverpool),  Coimtv  of  Lancaster,  1307  or 
1508;  d.  at  London  Feb.  13,' 1601  or  1602.  HewM 
educated  at  Mlddleton,  near  Manchester,  and  it 
Brasenoee  Colle)^,  Oxford,  which  he  entend  at 
thirteen.  He  was  the  "  chamber^fellow  "  of  Focw 
the  mnrtyrologist,  and  was  made  bachelor  otait»  In 
153G  and  master  in  1540.  In  1543  he  was  appoiatetl 
master  of  Westminster  School,  London,  he  beinjt 
the  second  incumbent  of  that  position :  wasliceaMd 
to  preach  in  1550.  and  in  1551  received  a  stall  it 
Westminster.  He  adopted  the  principles  ot  the 
Reformation,  and,  at  the  accesdon  of  Mary,  Bed 
to  the  continent,  where  he  tamed  at  Strasburg  ind 
Frankfort,  in  intimate  intercourBc  with  the  enlMi 
who  subsefjucntly  became  eminent  under  Din- 
beth.  Returning  to  England  at  Elisabeth's  acces- 
sion, he  was  made  archdeacon  of  Middlesex;  and 
canon  of  Canterbury  in  1560;  and  was  appointed 
one  of  the  conuniasioners  to  visit  several  trf  (be  dio- 
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ceees;  and  dean  of  St.  Paul's.  It  was  during  his  in- 
cumbency, on  June  4,  1561,  that  the  spire  of  the 
cathedral  was  burned.  Nowell  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  first  scholars  in  the  realm,  and  took  a  prom- 
inent part  in  all  ecclesiastical  inatt«ra.  In  liiG3  he 
was  chosen  prolocutor  of  the  lower  house  of  the 
convocation  of  Canterbury,  and  presided  over  those 
sessions  which  revised  and  settled  the  Articles  of 
ileligion.  In  1565  he  had  a  controversy  with  Thoma.^ 
Doratan,  who  attacked  John  Jewel's  Apology.  Ilia 
•ervices  were  in  great  demand  on  all  public  occa- 
sions and  he  was  chosen  to  m^e  the  first  public 
stmouneement  from  the  puJpit  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Armada  before  tlie  lord-niayor,  aldermen, 
and  others.  Nowell  is  the  author  of  one  or  more 
catechisms,  which  were  "  approved  and  nlloned  '' 
by  the  cle^y  of  convocation.  In  1563  The  Cate- 
cAwm  was  presented  to  the  upper,  and  a  Catechii- 
muM  piuTOruni  to  the  lower,  house  of  convocation. 
Whether  these  were  identical,  or  two  different  cate- 
chisms (and  in  this  case  both  written  by  Noweli), 
it  ia  difficult  to  determine.  R.  Churton  holds  to  the 
latter  view.  In  1571  a  catechism  by  Nowell  was 
printed  in  Latin;  it  was  appointed  to  be  read  at 
Oxford  in  1373  and  studied  at  Cambridge  in  15S9. 
This  was  called  Ttm  Large  CatechUm  followed  by 
Mowdl  with  The  Middle  CaUchism  a:id  The  Short 
Cateckism,  The  translation  of  the  large  catechism 
was  published  by  Thomas  Norton  (Brasenose  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  1750;  latest  ed.,  G.  E.  Corrie,  with  an 
appendix  containing  sermon  of  Nowell  preached 
before  Parliament,  1563,  London,  1853J.  It  is, 
therefore,  probable  that  Nowell  was  the  aifcbor  of 
The  first  part  of  the  catechism  now  in  use  in  the 
dmrchof  En^nd,  published  in  1549.  It  was  pre- 
scribed by  Archbishop  Parker  of  Canterbury  to  be 
taught;  and  it  heads  a  list  of  books  for  the  e:itirpa- 
tion  of  hereof  which  the  University  of  Oxford  pre- 
Kribed  in  1570. 

:   R.  Churtoo,  Tht  Li/t  n{  A.  Naicdl,  Oriofd, 
I;  J.  Stn-pe.    ■        ■■■■"■  ■     ■■ 
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nOYES,  noiz,  GEORGE  RAFALL:  Unitarian; 
b.  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  Mar.  6,  1798;  d.  at  Cam- 
bridge. Maijs.,  June  3,  1868.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College,  1818,  studied  theology  there,  and 
was  licensed  in  1322,  He  was  pastor  at  Brookfield 
and  Petersham,  Maas.,  and  from  1840  till  his  death 
Hancock  professor  of  Hebrew  and  oriental  lan- 
guages and  De;Uer  lecturer  on  Biblical  literature  in 
Harvard  University.  He  was  a  fine  scholar,  espe- 
cially in  sacred  philology,  and  published  original 
trsnalations.  with  notes:  of  Job  (Cambrid^,  1827); 
Paalms  (Boston,  1831);  Prophets  (3  vols.,  1833- 
1837);  Proverbs,  Ecclesiaatcs,  and  Canticles  {1346); 
the  New  Testament  (from  TiBchendorf's  text,  7th 
and  8th  editions,  1868). 

HOYES,  JOHH  HUMPHREY.  See  Commdnism, 
II.,  8. 

irUELSEII,  JOHH  LOmS:  Methodist  Episco- 
pal bishop;  b.  at  Zurich,  Sn-itxerland.  Jan.  19,  1867; 
oune  to  the  United  States  in  1886  and  graduated 
ttt  Drew  Tfaeidogical  Seminary,  1890;  became  pas- 
tor of  a  Cerman  Methodist   Episcopal  Church  in 


Sedalia,  Mo.,  1890;  professor  of  ancient  languages, 
St.  Paul's  College,  Mo.,  1890;  professor  of  exegetr 
ical  theology.  Central  Wesleyan  Seminary,  1894, 
and  of  the  same  in  the  Naat  Theological  Seminary, 
Berea,  O.,  1899,  was  elected  bishop  May  19,  1908. 
Since  1897  he  has  edited  the  Deuttch-atnerikaniache 
ZeUschrifl/ur  Thedogie  unrf  Kirche  (Berea,  0,);  and 
has  written,  Die  Bedeutung  des  Eeangtliurm  Jo- 
hannesfikr  die  chritUiclie  Lehre  (Berlin,  1903);  Dm 
Ltben  Jesa  in  WortUnU  der  vier  Ei'angelien  (New 
York,  1904);  John  Wealeg,  auageiedhlle  Predigtea 
(I'JOS);  Lulher,  Ihe  Leader  (1906);  and  Kurige- 
faaete  GeschichJe  des  Methodimnua  (1907). 

BUERHBERGER,  nom-bar'ger,  AOGUSTIH; 
German  Roman  Clathoiic;  b.  at  Habelachwerdt  (60 
m.  s.s.w.  of  Broslau)  Jan,  6,  1854;  d.  at  Brealau 
Apr,  20,  1910.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities 
of  Breslau  and  Prague,  and  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  in  1879.  He  was  then  curate  of  the 
Anima  at  Rome  till  1881,  after  which  he  was  a 
gymnasial  teacher  at  Neisse  and  Breslau  until  1884. 
He  became  privat-docent  at  the  University  of  Bres- 
lau in  1892,  associate  professor  of  church  history  in 
1894,  and  professor  of  the  history  of  dogma,  patris- 
tics,  and  the  hiatoiy  of  ecclesiastical  organization 
in  1901.  He  wrote:  Aus  der  llierarischen  Hinler- 
lasaenschafl  dea  heiligen  Boni/aliut  und  dea  heiiigeA 
Biirchardui  (Neisse,  1888);  Ueber  sine  ungedrvckfe 
Raivmenaammlung  aus  dem  achlen  Jahrhundert 
(Maim,  1890);  De  Sancti  Bonifalii  Germania  apoa- 
toll  vitit  codicufn  T/ianuscriplorum  ope  denuo  edendia 
(Breslau,  1892);  Vila  Sonrfi  Bonifatii  audore  Wil- 
liboldo  (1895);  IHe  Namen  Vynfrelh-Boni/nliua 
(1896);  Zur  Kirchengtachiehle  dea  neunukTiten  Jahr- 
hunderla  (3  vols.,  1897-1900);  Dieromimhe  Synode 
vom  Jahr  743  (Mainz,  1898);  Neue  Dohurrumie  nir 
Geachichif  de-a  Pater  A.  Faidhabera  (1900);  Daa 
Epiiaph  dea  Pater  A.  Faulhaben  (Habelachwerdt, 
lii02);  and  Zum  aoeihundertjShrigen  Beateken  der 
kalholiach-theologiarhen  FakidSJU  Brealau  (Bicslau, 
1904). 

RUMBERS.     See  Hbxatextch. 

BUMBERS,  SACRED:     The  numbers  and  com- 
pit  tut  ions,  ag  welt  as  the  few  technical  expressions, 
found  in  the  Bible  show  familiarity  with  the  four 
basal  operations  of  arithmetic  and  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  fractions.    Hebrew  words  like  aaphar, 
"count,"    mispar.    "number,"    pakadh,   "enroll," 
jnanah,       "determine      numerically," 
Hebrew     minyan,     "  number,"     roth,     "  sum," 
Knowledge  gara,     "  subtract,"      ha'odepk,      "  the 
of  Com-     remainder,"  are  examples  of  e\'i(]enceB 
putation.     of  this  knowledge.     Instances  of  addi~ 
tion  are  found  in  Num.  i,,    xxvi,;  of 
subtraction  in  Gen.  xviii,  28  sqq.;   of  multiplication 
in  Lev.  xxv.  8;    Num.  vii,  88;    of  division.  Num. 
xxxi,  26  sqq.    More  complicated  operations  are  in- 
dicated in  Lev.  xxv.  50  eqq.,  xxvii.  18,  23.     Frac- 
tions like  one-third,  one-fourth,  one-fifth,  one-sixth, 
one-,  two-,  and  three-tenths  occur,  while  in  Zecb. 
xiii,  8  two-thirds,  in  Gen.  xlvii.  24  four-fifths,  and 
Neh.  xi.  1  nine-tenths  are  found.     A  decimal  sys- 
tem is  implied  in  the  powers  of  ten  so  frequently 
iiwd  or  implied.    The  employment  of  the  letters  of 
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the  alphabet  as  numbers  was  known  in  times  be- 
fore the  Ptolemies,  and  among  the  Jews  it  is  proved 
by  Maccabean  coins.  In  earlier  times  the  Hebrews 
used  the  system  of  the  Babylonians,  which  was  em- 
ployed also  by  Assyrians  and  in  the  West,  even  in 
Egypt,  and  extended  eastward  into  India.  From 
the  foregoing  it  follows  that  the  derivation,  at- 
tempted by  many  exegetes,  of  critically  suspected 
numbers  from  written  numbers  indicated  by  letters 
is  to  be  accepted  with  the  greatest  caution,  since  such 
changes  could  have  arisen  only  in  a  period  after  the 
text  was  fixed.  Corrections  of  niunbers  like  those 
of  the  Chronicler,  looking  to  the  systematic  sub- 
stitution of  lower  numbers,  is  useless,  since  those 
numbers  are  in  the  texture  of  the  Chronicler's  work. 
Among  diverse  peoples  certain  nimibers  were 
employed  in  such  a  way  that  the  question  is  raised 
whether  originally  a  eymbolic  meaning  was  not  in- 
herent. This  question  is  raised  in  interest  when 
there  is  noted  the  frequent  employment  of  a  niun- 
ber  in  connection  with  sacred  things.  From  the 
notice  of  the  last  fact,  the  inference  has  been  drawn 
that  under  all  much-used  numbers  a 
Symbolism  symbolical  meaning  lay  hidden;  to 
of  Numbers  this  supposition  strength  was  given  by 
in  GeneraL  the  early  endeavor  in  Jewish  circles  to 
give  a  significance  to  words  through 
the  niunerical  value  of  the  component  letters  (as 
when  the  318  of  Gen.  xiv.  14  is  connected  with 
Eliezer,  or  the  eighty-five  priests  of  I  Sam.  xxii.  18 
is  connected  with  the  Hebrew  for  "  priests,"  or  the 
603,000  Hebrews  of  Num.  i.  46  is  brought  into  rela- 
tions with  the  Hebrew  for  "  Children  of  Israel  ")• 
This  method  of  exegesis  received  strength  from  the 
idea  taken  over  from  Greek  philosophy,  that  num- 
bers and  numerical  relations  are  fundamental  in 
the  universe,  and  there  arose  not  only  a  Jewish  but 
a  Christian  Cabala  (see  Cabala),  followers  of  which 
yet  exist.  Although  the  disciples  of  the  cabalistic 
school  differ  from  each  other  so  much  in  methods 
and  results,  while  they  attempt  to  obtain  access  to 
"  deeper  meanings,"  new  arbitrary  arrangements 
are  continually  "  discovered  "  to  which  significance 
is  given.  K.  C.  W.  F.  B&hr  gave  an  impulse  to  this 
sort  of  research  in  his  Symbolik  des  mosaischen 
CuLtus  (2  vols.,  Heidelbeig,  1837-39),  followed 
by  Kurtz  (in  TSK,  1844,  pp.  315  sqq.),  Kliefoth 
(in  Theoloffische  ZeUschrift,  1862,  pp.  1  sqq.,  341 
sqq.,  509  sqq.),  and  Kliefoth's  pupil  L&mmert,  who 
yet  could  not  agree  with  his  master.  Are  there, 
then,  in  the  Bible  numbers  used  immistakably  in  a 
symbolical  sense?  If  so,  they  must  have  been  in- 
telligible not  only  to  the  author,  but  to  the  reader. 
At  least  the  numbers  seven,  twelve,  ten,  and  three 
are  used  symbolically  in  the  Bible.  This  use  is 
based  upon  two  standards,  arithmetical  and  his- 
torical. The  former  is  the  general  ground  which 
has  led  divcise  nations  to  use  these  numbers  in  the 
same  symbolical  manner.  Natural  facts  have 
strengthened  the  usage,  as  when  seven  is  related  to 
the  moon's  periods  and  twelve  to  the  ratio  of  the 
moon's  course  to  the  sun's.  Three  had  significance 
as  the  simplest  group  of  units,  seven  as  a  double 
group  with  a  central  point,  twelve  as  four  times  the 
group  of  three  and  also  as  the  first  number  divisible 
by  four  niunbers,  ten  as  the  basis  of  decimals. 


These  qualities  explain  the  wide  use  of  these  num- 
bers as  sacred.  While  aU  cases  can  not  be  explained 
on  the  ground  of  derivation  from  Babylonia^  the 
wide  influence  of  that  region  upon  culture  and  re- 
ligion in  the  pre-Christian  world,  espedally  upon 
the  Old  Testament  and  thus  upon  the  New  Tegu- 
ment and  consequently  later  upon  Christian  peoples, 
is  now  fully  recognised,  and  this  is  in  some  caees 
traced  backward  to  the  eariy  pre-Semitic  dviliift- 
tion  of  Babylonia.  It  seems  probable  that  the  em- 
phasis upon  certain  numbers  originated  in  the  re- 
ligious field,  and  that  thence  the  symbolic  agnifi- 
cance  spread  to  other  domains.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  the  number  seven,  the  word  for  wfaieh  m 
Smnerian  the  Semitic  Babylonians  translated  by  a 
word  Tnft<ming  '*  completeness."  The  coincideDee  of 
this  number  with  natural  phenomena,  as  the  length 
of  a  moon's  phase,  would  emphasise  the  number's 
supposed  qualities  (see  Webk).  Further,  the  em- 
ployment of  sacred  numbers  in  the  Old  'Testament 
shows  more  or  less  consciousness  of  an  original  idea 
of  this  sort;  sometimes,  however,  this  employment 
is  secondaiy  in  its  reference.  The  use  of  these  nmn- 
bers  in  sacred  connections  influenced  their  empkij- 
ment  in  other  relations.  To  the  relations  of  aacred 
import  were  added  also  historical  relations;  some- 
times the  latter  are  first  in  mind. 

Some  numbers  usually  conv^  certain  definite 
ideas.  Thus  three  recalls  deity,  four  the  woild  or 
mankind,  five  half  of  completion,  ten  fuU  oooqde- 
tion,  twelve  the  people  of  God.  If  it 
Seven,  be  asserted  that  three  has  m'gnififanne 
Three,  for  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
and  Four,  ity,  that  four  recalls  the  quarters  d 
the  earth  or  the  winds,  and  so  on,  this 
may  be  granted;  but  if  it  be  claimed  that,  whenever 
th^  and  like  numbers  appear  with  a  semblanoe  of 
significance,  a  concealed  and  mystical  referenee  to 
the  assim[ied  symbolical  meaning  is  present,  this  is 
a  cabalistic  eis^esis  against  which  protest  is  a  press- 
ing duty.  On  seven  see  Seven,  the  Sacbed  Xm- 
BER.  To  the  evidence  there  furnished  may  be  added 
Zech.  iii.  9,  iv.  10,  where  the  seven  eyes  connote  di- 
vine omniscience  and  forethought,  and  iv.  2  sqq., 
where  the  seven  lamps  symbolize  the  divine  ful- 
ness of  light.  Similar  ideas  of  completeness  are  in- 
volved in  Isa.  XXX.  26;  Dan.  iii.  19;  Deut.  xxvm. 
7,  25.  Seven-day  periods  are  frequent  (see  Week). 
Multiples  of  seven  are  numerous:  twice  seven,  Lev. 
xii.  5;  thrice  fourteen,  Matt.  i.  17;  ten  times  seven, 
Deut.  X.  22;  Ex.  xxiv.  1;  Num.  xi.  16,  24;  Lwke 
X.  1;  Gen.  1.  3;  Dan.  ix.  2;  eleven  times  seven, 
Judges  vii.  14;  Ezra  viii.  35;  and  seven  multiplied 
by  multiples  of  ten  is  of  conmion  occurrence.  Next 
to  seven  three  occurs  often,  and  seems  to  derive  its 
significance  from  its  arithmetical  qualities  as  some- 
thing absolute — the  beginning,  middle,  and  end. 
In  this  Babylonian  conceptions  seem  to  meet  and 
greet  Roman  and  Greek  ideas.  But  that  the  number 
three  in  the  Old  Testament  has  mgnififtim^  for  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  must  be  rejected.  Gen.  xm 
2  sqq.  speaks  not  of  an  appearance  of  Yahweh  in 
triple  form,  but  of  his  theophany  accompanied  by 
two  companions.  The  threefold  blessing  of  Num. 
vi.  24  sqq.  and  the  trisagion  of  Isa.  vi.  3  are  merety 
a  kind  of  superlative.    A  support  for  the  doctrine 
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of  the  Trinity  used  to  be  found  in  the  ethnic  triads; 
but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  great  triads  of 
Babylonia  and  Egypt  came  out  of  a  threefold  divi- 
sion of  the  universe,  with  which  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  has  nothing  to  do.  To  what  the  conspicu- 
ous prominence  of  the  number  three  is  due  will 
probably  remain  a  basis  of  debate.  Examples  of 
its  use  are:  II  Cor.  xii.  2,  the  third  heaven; 
Exod.  iii.  14,  the  threefold  feast;  Dan.  vi.  10, 
three  daily  seasons  of  prayer;  Gen.  xl.  10  sqq., 
three-day  period;  three-month  period,  Exod.  ii. 
2;  triple  salutation,  I  Sam.  xx.  41.  In  many 
other  relations  three  appears;  cf.  Judges  vii.  16; 
Deut.  xix.  7;  Josh,  xviii.  4;  Job.  ii.  11;  I  John 
V.  7.  Multiples  of  three  are  to  be  noted,  as  in 
the  ten  times  three  of  the  month,  the  thirty 
sh^els  of  Exod.  xxi.  32;  in  the  300  of  Gen.  xlv.  22 
and  other  passages;  in  the  3,000  of  I  Mace,  (fre- 
quently); in  the  3,600  of  II  Chron.  ii.  1;  and  in 
iJie  30,000  so  often  appearing,  as  in  Josh.  viii.  3. 
The  relations  of  the  number  four  to  the  universe  at 
burge  appear  often;  cf.  Gen.  ii.  10;  Jer.  xlix.  36; 
Dan.  vii.  2,  viii.  8;  Zech.  ii.,  vi.  1  sqq.;  Ezek.  i.  5 
sqq.;  Rev.  iv.  6,  vii.  1;  Exek,  xiv.  21;  Judges  xi 
40.  Multiples  of  four  figure  largely:  so  forty.  Gen. 
XXV.  20;  Josh.  xiv.  7;  Ex.  xvi.  35,  expressing  a 
generation;  Acts  xiii.  21,  vii.  30;  Judges  iv.  3 
(where  twenty  is  the  half  of  forty);  Gen.  vii.  4  sqq. 
Forty  days  is  a  very  conmion  period  of  time  in  the 
Old  Testament;  Jonah  iii.  4;  Acts  i.  3.  Indeed, 
forty  enters  into  other  computations,  as  where  it  is 
combined  with  twelve  to  indicate  a  certain  period 
(I  Kings  vi.  1;  upon  which  the  commentaries  should 
be  consulted,  giving  hints  as  to  variations  of  this 
computation).  So  400  appears  as  a  round  number: 
Gen.  XV.  13;  Judges  xxi.  12,  often;  4,000  is  also 
known,  I  Sam.  iv.  2;  Matt.  xv.  38;  Acts  xxi.  38; 
40,000  occurs  in  Judges  v.  8;  II  Sam.  x.  18;  and 
400,000  in  Judges  xx.  2,  17. 

The  nimiber  five  appears  as  the  half  of  ten;  cf. 

I  Kings  vii.  39,  49;  Matt.  xxv.  2;  also  as  a  roimd 

number,  I  Sam.  xvii.  40,  xxi.  3;  Isa.  xix.  18;  I  Cor. 

xiv.  19.     Five  also  is  of  importance 

The  Nam-  in  penalties  and  the  like,  as  in  Ex. 

bers  Five    xxii.  1;    Num.  iii.  47,  xviii.  16;    the 

to  Twelve,  same  idea  is  foimd  in  Gen.  xliii.  34, 
xlv.  22;  one-fifth  also  makes  its  ap- 
pearance in  legislative  directions,  as  in  Lev.  v.  16, 
xxii.  14,  and  often;  while  multiples  of 'five  appear 
in  the  regulations  of  Lev.  xxvii.  respecting  the  vow; 
cf.  fifteen  in  Hos.  iii.  2.  Multiples  of  five  are  em- 
l^oyed:  in  measures.  Gen.  vi.  15;  Ezek.  xl.  15;  in 
compensation,  Deut.  xxii.  29;  frequently  in  mat- 
ters regarding  population  or  the  army  (e.g.,  Ex. 
xviiL  21;  Deut.  i.  15);  periods  of  fifty  days  or 
years  are  to  be  noted  (Lev.  xxiii.  16,  xxv.  10-11), 
in  this  case  the  motive  is  seven  times  seven  plus 
one.  Higher  multiples  used  are  500,  5,000,  and 
500,000.  The  number  six  is  seldom  employed  as 
lynibolical.  The  six  years  of  Ex.  xxi.  2  correspond 
to  the  six  work-dajTS  of  the  week  (Ex.  xx.  9);  the 
six  steps  of  Solomon's  throne  are  related  to  the 
twdve  lions  (I  Kings  x.  19);  further  instances  are 
the  six  wings  of  the  seraphim  (Isa.  vi.  2) ;  the  reed 
of  six  cubits  (Ezek.  xl.  5);  cf.  also  one-sixth  in 
Esek.  xlv.  13.    Multiples  of  sa  are  60,  600,  6,000, 


and  600,000.  The  number  eight  occurs  generally 
as  the  next  number  to  seven,  as  in  the  case  of  cir- 
cumcision (Gen.  xvii.  12),  in  offerings  (Ex.  xxii.  29 
sqq.;  Niun.  vi.  10),  and  in  feasts  (Lev.  xxiii.  36). 
Nine,  as  the  square  of  three,  might  be  expected  fre- 
quently, but  is  rare,  and  generally  signifies  ten 
minus  one  (Neh.  xi.  1;  Luke  xvii.  17),  occurring  as 
ninety-nine  (100  minus  one;  Matt,  xviii.  12). 
Round  numbers  in  multiples  of  nine  are  900  and 
9,000.  The  number  ten  is  naturally  of  frequent 
occurrence:  as  a  basal  measure  for  the  Temple 
(I  Kings  vi.  3),  as  the  number  of  the  command- 
ments, as  denoting  the  number  of  vessels,  etc.,  in 
the  Temple  (I  Kings  vii.  27-38) ;  in  the  ritual  fre- 
quently (e.g.,  Ex.  xii.  3),  including  the  tenth  (see 
Tithes).  The  use  of  the  powers  of  ten  is  of  course 
common.  Thus  100  as  a  round  number  and  as  a 
multiplier  is  used  (Eccles.  vi.  3;  Gen.  xxvi.  12; 
Matt.  xiii.  8);  so  1,000  (Ex.  xx.  6;  Matt.  xiii.  8); 
and  10,000  (Judges  iv.  6  sqq.;  I  Sam.  xv.  4;  Matt, 
xviii.  24);  as  well  as  100,000  (I  Kings  xx.  29);  and 
such  passages  as  Dan.  vii.  10;  Rev.  v.  11  show  the 
use  of  this  number  to  suggest  laige  ideas.  Other 
uses  are  shown  in  Lev.  xxvi.  26;  Neh.  v.  11;  Lev. 
xxvi.  8;  Judges  xx.  10,  etc.,  in  which  various  pro- 
portions that  involve  the  number  are  employed. 
In  Matt.  XX.  6  sqq.  the  number  eleven  is  used  sym- 
bolically. The  common  use  of  the  number  twelve 
is  somewhat  remarkable,  whether  that  is  influenced 
by  its  being  the  product  of  three  and  four  or  the 
sum  of  five  and  seven  or  the  number  of  the  months 
and  the  zodiacal  signs — certainly  of  the  last  there 
are  no  signs  among  the  Hebrews,  where  the  use 
most  general  refers  to  the  number  of  tribes.  Nat- 
urally the  multiples  of  twelve  appear  also  in  rela- 
tion to  the  tribes;  12,000  (Num.  xxxi.  5),  24,000 
(Num.  xxv.  9),  144,000  (Rev.  vii.  4).  There  is 
room  for  question  whether  the  number  seventy  (ut 
sup.)  is  a  roimd  number  for  seventy-two;  this  is 
familiar  through  the  use  of  that  term  for  the  trans- 
lators (six  times  twelve)  of  the  Old  Testament  into 
Greek.  One  usage  worthy  of  notice  here  is  poetic, 
in  which  a  lower  and  a  higher  number  are  con- 
joined for  rhetorical  heightening  of  effect  (Isa. 
xvii.  6;  Amos.  i.  3  sqq.;  Mieah  v.  5;  Prov.  xxx. 
15  sqq.,  notable;  Eccl.  xi.  2).  On  the  mystical 
numbers  in  Dan.  viii.  14,  xii.  11;  Rev.  xiii.  18-19 
consult  the  commentaries.  (E.  KAUTZScHf.) 
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56  sqq.,  Leipdc,  1906;  E.  Mahler,  in  ZDMO,  Ix 
(1906).  834  sqq.;  B.  Stade.  in  ZATW,  xxvi  (1906). 
124  sqq.;  E.  Kdnig,  in  ZDMG,  bd  (1907).  474  sqq.; 
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Studiea  of  the  Orienlal  Club  of  Philadelphia,  pp.  141 
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NUN:  A  word  applied  in  modem  English  to  the 
members  of  cloistered  female  religious  orders.  In 
late  and  medieval  Latin  the  cognate  form  is  foimd 
in  both  masculine  and  feminine  forms  {nannus  and 
n<mna)f  explained  by  Forcellini  as  applied  to  elders 
in  token  of  respect.  In  this  sense  the  modem  Ital- 
ian retains  the  words  rumno  and  nonna  for  "  grand- 
father "  and  "  grandmother."  Jerome  coordinates 
the  terms  casta  ei  nonna^  Amobius  sanctus  et  non- 
nus.  The  word  rumnua  in  this  sense  was  used  in 
monastic  phraseology,  as  in  the  Rule  of  St.  Bene- 
dict, chap.  Ixiii.,  which  forbids  the  monks  to  call 
each  other  simply  by  their  names,  requiring  the 
prefix  of  frater  from  the  elder  to  the  younger  and 
nannus  from  the  younger  to  the  elder.  This  usage 
has  long  been  obsolete,  while  the  feminine  form  has 
passed  into  the  vernacular  of  several  modem  lan- 
guages in  the  sense  given  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article.    See  Monasticism.  (A.  Hauck.) 

NUNCIO.    See  Legates  and  Nuncios,  Papal. 

NUREMBERG  LEAGUE.    See  Frankfort  Res- 

PFTB. 

NUREMBERG,    RELIGIOUS    PEACE    OF:      A 

temporary  settlement  of  the  difficulties  between 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  states  of  the 
empire,  agreed  upon  at  Nurembeig  in  1532.  The 
dangerous  position  in  which  the  Protestants  had 
been  left  by  the  decisions  of  the  Diet  of  Augsburg 
(Nov.  19,  1530)  forced  them  to  renew  their  efforts 
to  form  an  alliance  for  mutual  protection.  The 
jurists  succeeded  in  persuading  Luther  and  the 
elector  that  if  the  emperor  did  not  keep  his  oath  to 
them  they  were  justified  in  taking  measures  for 
self-defense;  and  soon  after  Christmas,  1530,  the 
Schmalkald  League  came  into  existence  (see  Phiup 
THE  Magnanimous).  By  the  expiration  of  the 
time  of  grace  allowed  to  the  Protestants  (Apr.  15, 
1531)  their  position  had  notably  improved;  and 
the  Turks  were  threatening  to  attack  not  mere- 
ly Hungary  but  the  Austrian  crown-lands.  Ferdi- 
nand advised  his  brother  the  emperor  to  come  to 
some  compromise  with  the  Protestants  so  as  to 
vdn  their  support,  against  this  danger.  The  league 
was  attaining  an  unexpected  degree  of  solidarity, 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  states  were  disquieted 
by  rumors  of  warlike  preparations  on  their  part. 
Clement  VII.  himself  was  considering  the  possi- 
bility, if  there  were  no  other  means  of  warding  off 
the  peril  of  the  Turks  on  one  side  and  of  a  general 
council  on  the  other,  of  conceding  to  the  Protes- 
tants the  marriage  of  the  clergy  and  communion 
in  both  kinds. 

The  first  step  toward  agreement  was  taken  when 
the  emperor  ordained  (July  8,  1531),  in  a  decree  not 
immediately  published,  that  the  action  of  the 
Reichskammergericht  in  the  cases  before  it  growing 
out  of  the  decision  of  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  should 
be  suspended  until  the  next  diet.  Further  nego- 
tiations throughout  the  autumn  of  1531  came  to 
nothing.  The  Protestant  leaders  decided  not  to 
appear  at  the  Diet  of  Regensburg  (Apr.,  1532)  but 
to  meet  simultaneously  at  Schweinfurt  and  begin 
then  a  serious  effort  to  reach  an  agreement.  The 
negotiations  progressed  very  slowly,  the  Leaguers 


clinging  to  the  advantage  they  had  gained,  and 
Ferdinand  so  convinced  of  his  ultimate  sucoesB 
that  his  representatives  scarcely  ventured  to  com- 
municate to  him  the  proposals  of  the  other  ade. 
When  the  diet  met,  the  Roman  Catholic  states, 
turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  Protestant  demands, 
caUed  for  the  execution  of  the  Augsburg  Recess 
and  its  maintenance  until  the  assembling  of  a 
council.  The  emperor  saw  nothing  to  do  but 
to  act  without  them  and  make  peace  at  all 
costs;  and  Luther  on  his  side  stron^y  urged 
the  securing  of  essentials  by  the  abandonment 
of  opposition  on  such  points  as  the  dispute  over 
the  validity  of  Ferdinand's  election.  Tlie  sultan 
was  now  actually  canying  his  threats  into  ex- 
ecution, and  some  of  the  Protestant  states  were 
moved  by  patriotism  and  fear  of  the  reproach 
that  they  were  standing  idly  by  to  witness  the 
destruction  of  Christendom  into  mobilizing  for 
the  emperor's  support. 

After  tedious  negotiations,   an  agreement  was 
reached  on  July  23,  and  the  Peace  of  Nurembeig 
was  promulgated  on  Aug.  3.    The  emperor,  in  his 
own   name,   guaranteed   to   the   Evangelicals  the 
maintenance  of  the  status  quo  until  the  meeting  of 
a  council,  or,  if  this  should  not  take  place  within  a 
year,  until  the  next  diet.    It  was  not  an  absolute 
guaranty  of  the  quashing  of   the  suits  before  the 
Reichskanuneiigericht,  but  a  private  "  assurance  " 
on  the  part  of  the  emperor,  which  was  still  furthtf 
weakened  by  the  requirement  that  a  formal  appli- 
cation should  be  made  in  each  case.    In  a  woid,  it 
was  rather  a  truce  than  a  peace;   but  it  signified, 
after  all,  a  considerable  victory  for  the  Evangel- 
icals.   The  Augsbui^  Recess,  on  which  the  Romao 
party  in  the  diet  had  so  strongly  insisted,  was  an- 
nulled;  the  legal  status  of  the  Protestant  churches 
was  assiued  at  least  for  the  time;  and  Luther  was 
right  in  his  contention  that  it  secured  quite  suf- 
ficient advantages  even  for  those  who  should  in 
future  become  Protestants,  although  they  were  not 
expressly  included  in  its  operations.    Under  its  pro- 
tection, the  Reformation  nmde  great  progress  in 
the  next  few  years,  and  it  remained  a  useful  point 
of  departure  for  later  negotiations.     (T.  Kolde.) 
Bibliography:   F.  von  Besold.  GexhichU  der  deutxhenRf 
formation,    p.   641.    Berlin,    1890;     H.   Baumsarten.  Gt- 
achicMe  KaHa  V..  iii.  638  sqq..  Stuttgart.  1892;  O.  Wincfcel- 
mann.  Der  KhmdUealdiache  Bund  16SO-SM  und  der  N9n- 
herger  Reiigionafri«ie,  Strasburg,  1892;  J.  Ficker.  in  ZKG, 
xii.  582  aqq.;    J.  Janssen.  Hist,  of  the  German  Peoph^  t. 
326  sqq..  St.  Louis.  Mo.,   1903;    Cambridge  Modem  Hit- 
tory,  ii.  218.  221.  232.  London  and  New  York.  1904. 

NYSTROEM,    JOHAN    ERIK:    General  Baptist; 
b.  at  Stockholm  Sept.  8,  1842.    He  was  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Upsala,  1866;   was  teacher  of 
languages  in  the  New  Elementary  School  of  Stock- 
holm, 1867;    in  Greek  and  Hebrew  in  the  Baptist 
Seminary  there,  1867-72;  secretary  of  the  Swedish 
Evangelical  Alliance,  1872-78;    and  missionaiy  to 
the  Jews  at  Beirut,  Syria,  187g-«l.     In  1872  he 
traveled  in  aid  of  the  Baptist  building-fund,  throu^ 
Germany,  England,  and  Scotland;  and  in  1885  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Swedish  Parliament  for 
three  years.    He  is  the  translator  of  B.  E.  NichoU's 
Help  to  the  Reading  of  the  Bible  (1866) ;  and  of  Merle 
d'Aubign6's  History  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Time 
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of  Calvin  (1874-77)  and  is  the  author  (in  Swedish) 
of  "  Bible  Dictionary  "  (1868)  and  "  Library  of  Bib- 
lical AnUquities  "  (1874). 

HTVALL,  DAVID:  Lutheran;  b.  at  Vail,  in 
the  parish  of  Karlskoga,  Vftrmland,  Sweden,  Jan. 
19,  1863.  He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  of 
Gftfle,  the  University  of  Upsala  (1882-84),  and  the 
Carolingian  Medical  Institute,  Stockholm  (1884- 
1885).  Leaving  Sweden  for  the  United  States,  he 
was  instructor  in  a  private  school  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  (1886-87),  pastor  of  the  Swedish  Evangelical 
mission  church,  Sioux  City,  la.  (1887-88),  instruc- 
tor in  the  Swedish  department  of  the  Chicago  Theo- 
logical Seminary  (1888-90),  instructor  and  princi- 
pal of  a  private  school  in  Minneapolis  and  assistant 
editor  of  the  weekly  VeckoUadet  (1890-91),  presi- 


dent of  the  same  school  when  enlarged  and  taken 
imder  the  control  of  the  Swedish  Evangelical  Mis- 
sion Covenant  (1891-94),  and  president  of  the  North 
Park  College,  Chicago  (the  new  Covenant  school), 
and  instructor  in  New  Testament,  Swedish,  and  other 
subjects  in  the  same  institution  (1894-1905).  Since 
1905  he  has  been  president  of  Walden  College,  Mc- 
Pherson,  Kan.  He  has  also  been  secretary  of  the 
Swedish  Evangelical  Mission  Covenant  (1896-1903). 
In  theology  he  is  an  orthodox  Lutheran.  He  has 
written:  Versi  och  Saga  (Minneapolis,  Minn.,  1890), 
poems;  Minneablad  (Chicago,  1892),  six  addresses 
to  the.  young;  Medacls  (1898),  three  patriotic  ad- 
dresses to  the  young;  Sdken  Guds  Rike  (1901),  ad- 
dresses to  the  yoimg;  SkogadriUar  (1901),  poems; 
and  My  Bunness  (McPherson,  Kan.,  1905),  eight 
addresses  to  the  young. 


O 


OATES,  TiTuS:  The  inventor  of  the  famous 
Popish  Plot;  b.  at  Oakham  (9  m.  s.e.  of  Melton 
Mowbray)  about  1649;  d.  at  London  July  12  or  13, 
1705.  The  son  of  a  Baptist  clergyman,  he  studied 
at  Merchant  Taylors'  school  and  at  Cambridge,  took 
orders  in  the  Church  of  England;  was  a  chaplain  in 
the  navy;  and  entered  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
with  the  pretense,  it  is  claimed,  of  obtaining  the 
secrets  of  the  Jesuits;  he  tarried  for  some  time  in 
the  Jesuit  houses  of  Valladolid  and  St.  Omer.  He 
was  expelled  from  these  institutions  for  miscon- 
duct; but,  while  he  was  an  inmate,  he  had  heard 
of  a  meeting  of  Jesuits  held  in  London;  and  ''  on 
his  expulsion,''  as  John  Richard  Green  says,  ''  this 
single  fact  widened  in  his  fertile  brain  into  a  plot  for 
the  subversion  of  Protestantism  and  the  death  of  the 
king."  About  this  time  (1678)  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  suppressed  anxiety  among  the  Protestants  of  Eng- 
land in  view  of  the  machinations  and  activity  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  well-known  sym- 
pathy with  them  of  Charles  II.,  and  especially  of  the 
duke  of  York,  heir  to  the  throne.  Oates  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  state  of  the  public  mind,  and  claimed 
to  have  evidence  of  a  huge  Popish  Plot  for  the  ex- 
tirpation of  Protestantism.  He  had  the  matter 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  king,  who  probably 
smiled  at  it;  and  made  public  affidavit  to  the  al- 
leged facts  before  Sir  Edmondsbury  Godfrey,  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  deposing  to  a  narrative  consisting 
of  forty-three  articles,  soon  after  increased  to  eighty- 
one,  the  majority  of  which  were  palpably  invented. 
The  excitement  over  the  revelations  was  intense. 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  had  just  been  released  from 
prison,  for  political  reasons  fell  in  with  the  popular 
feeling,  and  exclaimed,  "  Let  the  treasurer  cry  as 
loud  as  he  pleases  against  Popery,  I  will  cry  a  note 
louder."  The  popular  agitation  was  increased  to 
frenzy  by  the  miider  of  Godfrey,  which  was  con- 
strued into  an  attempt  to  stifle  the  plot.  The  two 
houses  of  Parliament  instituted  an  investigation  of 
the  matter  and  conciured  in  the  opinion  that  a  plot 
Fiv^  peers,  including  Arundel  and  Bel- 


lasys,  were  sent  to  the  Tower.  Patrols  guarded  the 
streets;  chains  were  drawn  across  them,  and  the 
houses  supplied  with  arms.  Parliament  at  the  end 
of  the  year  (1678)  passed  a  bill  excluding  Roman 
Catholics  from  both  houses,  which  was  left  unre- 
pealed for  a  century  and  a  half.  The  excitement 
was  beginning  to  subside,  when  one  Bedloe,  stimu- 
lated by  the  reward  which  had  been  offered,  ap- 
peared on  the  scene,  and  again  aroused  the  national 
frenzy  to  its  former  intensity  by  more  circumstan- 
tial and  irritating  revelations  than  those  of  Oates. 
He  swore  to  a  plot  for  the  landing  of  an  army  and 
the  massacre  of  the  Protestants.  Oates  had  been 
treated  like  a  hero,  and  assigned  rooms  at  White- 
hall, with  a  pension  of  1,200  pounds.  But  a  revid- 
sion  of  public  feeling  took  place  after  the  execution 
of  Stafford  in  1680;  and  the  duke  of  York,  whom 
he  had  severely  accused,  secured  a  verdict  for 
defamation  of  character,  in  1684.  Oates  was 
condenmed  to  pay  a  fine  of  100,000  pounds,  and 
sent  to  prison.  On  the  accession  of  the  duke  to 
the  throne  in  1685,  Oates  was  tried  and  convicted 
of  perjury  and  was  sentenced  to  be  put  in  the 
pillory  annually,  be  whipped  from  Oldgate  to 
Newgate,  and  from  thence  to  Tyburn,  to  pay  a 
heavy  fine,  to  be  stripped  of  his  canonical  habits, 
and  to  be  imprisoned  for  life.  Taken  back  again 
to  prison,  he  recovered  from  the  exceedingly  severe 
whipping.  After  the  accession  of  William  and  Maiy , 
the  conviction  of  Oates  was  declared  to  have  been 
illegal  (1689),  and  he  was  not  only  pardoned,  but 
granted  an  annual  pension  of  five  poimds  a  week, 
which  was  suspended  at  the  instance  of  Queen 
Mary  in  1693,  but  restored  and  increased,  in  1698, 
to  300  pounds  per  annum. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  best  modem  book  is  J.  PoUook,  The 
Popish  Plot,  London.  1903.  Consult  further:  The  Die- 
eovery  of  the  Popish  Plot,  London.  1679;  T.  Knox,  The 
Tryal  of  T.  Knox  and  J.  Lane  for  a  Conspiracy  to  Defame 
.  .  .  Dr.  Oates,  ib.  1680;  C.  M.  Ciode,  Titus  Oates  and  the 
Merchant  Taylors*  Company,  ib.  1890.  A  large  literature 
of  contemporaneous  writers  is  indicated  in  the  British 
Museum  Caialogue  under  "  Oates.  Titus." 
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THE  NEW  SCHAFF-HERZOG 


I.  Hebrew  Usage. 

Two  Forms  of  Swearing  (|  1). 

Methods  of  Attestation  (I  2). 
n.  In  the  Church. 


OATH. 

New-Testament  Teaching  (i  1). 
Protestant  Position  (I  2). 
in.  In  Canon  Law. 

The  Qenend  Conditions  (ID. 


Judgmoit  in  Sweating  (I  2). 
Justice  in  the  Object  (|  3). 
Customaiy  Foimulas  (|  4). 


The  oath  is  an  asseveration,  an  appeal  to  some- 
thing held  sacredy  in  support  of  the  truthfulness  of 
a  statement  or  of  sincerity  in  making  a  promise  or 
vow.  Arising  out  of  the  relationship  between  God 
and  man,  its  binding  force  is  not  due  to  any  legal 
ordinance,  but  to  the  same  circiunstances  as  those 
out  of  which  religion  itself  springs.  Its  use  is,  in 
general,  the  discovery  of  truth  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  and  the  ensuring  of  the  fulfilment  of 
moral  obligations.  For  the  ethnic  and  primitive 
background,  see  Oroeal. 

I.  Hebrew  Usage:  Apart  from  its  use  in  legal 
procedure  (see  Law,  Hebrew,  Civil  and  Criminal), 
the  oath  was  frequent  among  the  Hebrews.  Swear- 
ing by  Yahweh  was  not  at  all  irreligious  (Deut.  vi. 
13,  X.  20);  Yahweh  himself  swears  by  his  life  (Gen. 
xxii.  16).  But  swearing  by  other  gods  was  idolatry 
(Jer.  V.  7,  xii.  16;  Amos  viii.  14),  and  false-swear- 
ing is  abuse  of  the  name  of  God  (Exod.  xx.  7;  cf. 
Matt.  V.  33). 

Oaths  were  of  two  kinds.  One  confirmed  a  dec- 
laration: "  as  Yahweh  liveth  "  (Judg.  viii.  19),  or 
"  Yahweh  is  witness  betwixt  me  and  thee  "  ((Jen. 
xxxi.  50).  The  sense  in  which  these  forms  of  swear- 
ing were  used  is  shown  by  the  oft-re- 
I.  Two  curring  phrase:  **  God  do  so  and  more 
Forms  of  also  ''  (I  Sam.  xiv.  44) ;  it  was  a  con- 
Swearing,  ditional  imprecation.  Connected  with 
this  custom  of  swearing  by  Yahweh  is 
the  other  one  of  swearing  by  the  life  of  the  king  or 
of  the  addressed  person,  "  as  thy  soul  liveth " 
(I  Sam.  1.  26).  By  this  the  addressed  person  is 
placed  beside  Yahweh  or  put  in  Yahweh's  place  as 
witness  and  avenger;  cf.  the  cases  where  one  swears 
at  the  same  time  by  the  life  of  God  and  by  that  of 
a  man  (e.g.,  I  Sam.  xx.  3).  In  the  other  form  of 
swearing,  he  who  interrogates  "  adjiu'es  "  the  inter- 
rogated in  such  a  manner  that  he  pronounces  a 
conditional  curse,  hence  the  phrase  ^*  to  lay  an 
oath  upon  one  **  **  to  cause  him  to  swear  "  (I  ICings 
viii.  31),  or  "  to  make  one  swear  "  "  to  take  an 
oath  of  one  "  (Ezek.  xvii.  13).  The  interrogated 
then  makes  his  declaration  under  this  conditional 
curse,  he  accepts  the  oath  (cf.  Matt.  xxvi.  63).  The 
fear  of  later  Judaism  to  pronounce  the  name  of 
Yahweh  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  prevailing  cus- 
tom of  using  the  oath  in  every-day  affairs  on  the 
other  hand  (Ecclus.  xxiii.  9  sqqt),  brought  it  about 
that,  in  place  of  the  name  of  God,  something  sanc- 
tified to  him,  or  something  that  stood  in  relation 
to  him,  was  employed.  At  the  time  of  Christ  it 
was  customary  to  swear  by  heaven,  by  the  angels, 
by  the  earth,  by  Jerusalem,  by  the  temple  and  its 
vessels,  by  the  altar,  by  the  sacrifice,  and  by  one's 
head  (Matt.  v.  34  sqq.,  xxiii.  16-22;  Jas.  v.  12; 
Josephus,  War,  II.,  xvi.  4).  Pharisaic  casuistry 
regarded  these  oaths  not  as  binding  as  an  oath  by 
God  himself,  and  differentiated  among  oaths  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  sanctity  of  the  adjured  ob- 


jects (cf.  Matt,  xxiii.  16  sqq.  and  the  commentaton 
on  that  passage). 

As  to  the  external  forms,  the  Hebrew  terms  for 
swearing  point  to  the  original  employment  of  seven 
sacred  things.    The  sanctity  of  the  number  seven 
is  very  ancient  and  wide-spread   (see  Numbbbs, 
Sacred;   Seven,  the  Sacred  Nue- 
2.  Methods  ber).    Herodotus  (iii.  8)  tells  that  the 
of  Atte»-    Arabs  in  making  covenants  sprinkled 
tAtk>n.      seven  stones  with  the  blood  of  those 
making  the  covenant  (see  also  Homer, 
Iliad,  xix.  243).    Comparing  Gen.  xxi.  31  with  Gen. 
XV.  10  and  Jer.  xxxiv.  18,  it  appears  that  in  solemnly 
attested  promises  the  attestation  was  a  sacrifice 
consisting  of  seven  animals  (see  Smith,  Rd.  o/Sem., 
pp.  480  sqq.).    Another  ancient  custom  is  less  in- 
telligible.   In  the  history  of  the  patriarchs  (Gen. 
xxiv.  2,  xlvii.  29)  it  is  told  that  he  that  swore  put 
the  hand  under  the  thigh  (the  seat  of  generative 
power)  of  him  that  demanded  the  oath.    It  is  poso- 
ble  that  by  this  was  conveyed  the  idea  that  the 
oath  concerned  also  the  descendants  (see  DiUnunn 
on  the  passage),  and  also  that  there  is  here  a  re- 
mainder from  phallic  worship  in  which  the  genital 
organs  were  a  symbol  of  deity.    The  practise  was 
probably  derived  from  the  Canaanites  and  its  sig- 
nificance lost  in  historical  times  (see  Holanger  on 
Gen.  xxiv.  2).    The  simplest  ceremony  of  swearing 
is  the  uplifting  of  the  right  hand  or  of  both  hands 
to  heaven  (Gen.  xiv.  22),  a  ceremony  which  in  his- 
torical time  was  very  general,  so  that  from  it  a  des- 
ignation for  *^  swearing  "  is  taken:    ''to  lift  the 
hand  "  is  as  much  as  ''  to  swear  "  (Ex.  vi.  8;  Num. 
xiv.  30).     In  later  Judaism  it  was  customaiy  to 
touch  the  TefiUin  ("  phylacteries  ")  when  taking 
the  oath.  I.  Benzinoer. 

n.  In  the  Church:    The  appeal  made  in  the  oath 
is  usually  to  the  Divine  Being  as  the  holy  and 
righteous,  who  demands  truthfulness  and  condemns 
and  punishes  lying.    As  God,  by  whom  men  swear, 
is  the  Almighty  in  whose  power  men  are,  so  men 
declare  by  oath  that  their  statements  are  made  with 
a  full  consciousness  of  what  God  is  and 
I.  New-    demands,  fully  aware  that  in  case  of  an 
Testament  imtruth  they  come  under  the  judg- 
Teaching,   ment  of  this  God,  that  they  even  in- 
voke it.    Men  swear  thus  (Heb.  vi.  16) 
by  God  as  their  superior  and  ruler.   The  importance 
of  the  oath  can  be  inferred  from  its  simplest  form 
like  "  I  swear  by  God,"  or  "  God  is  my  witness," 
"  God  knows  it  "  (Rom.  i.  9;  Phil.  i.  8;  Gal.  L  20; 
IThess.ii.5;  II  Cor.  1.23);  Paul  calls  upon  God  by 
his  soul  (II  Cor.  i.  23),  which  is  known  to  God  and 
places  itself  under  his  judgment.    James  (v.  12)  de- 
clares against  the  use  of  the  oath,  and  a  similar  pny 
hibition  is  given  in  the  words  of  Jesus  (Matt.  v. 
33-37).    The  passage  has  been  differently  interpre- 
ted; but  it  can  be  construed  only  in  one  way  with- 
out destroying  its  logical  articulation.    Over  against 
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Uie  commandment  of  the  old  dispensation  not  to 
Bwear  falsely,  Jesus  places  the  commandment  of  the 
new  dispensation  not  to  swear  at  all.  As  swearing 
falsely  is  prohibited  in  the  Old  Testament  because 
the  name  of  God  is  thereby  profaned  (Lev.  xix.  12), 
the  hallowing  of  God's  name  (Matt.  vi.  9)  is  to  be 
extended,  according  to  Jesus'  intention,  to  entire 
abstinence  from  the  use  of  the  oath.  And  when,  in 
his  enumeration  of  the  various  formulas  of  oaths, 
Jesus  omits  the  direct  appeal  to  God,  he  could  do 
so  without  being  misunderstood,  partly  because  his 
condemnation  of  all  the  usual  indirect  formulas  in- 
volved a  still  severer  condenmation  of  the  direct 
one;  partly  because  the  latter  was  very  little  used 
among  the  Jews  on  account  of  their  reluctance  to 
pronounce  the  name  of  God.  This  reluctance  is  also 
the  reason  why  a  tender  and  candid  Christian  con- 
science shrinks  from  using  the  name  of  God  in  ma- 
king its  statements.  If,  however,  the  passage  quoted 
be  interpreted  as  a  definite  prohibition  of  swearing, 
it  comes  into  conflict  with  other  New-Testament 
passages.  The  words  of  Paul  (referred  to  above) 
have  certainly  the  character  of  the  oath.  And  when 
Jesus  condescended  to  answer  the  question  of  the 
high  priest  (Matt.  xxvi.  63),  though  it  was  counted 
in  the  formulas  employed  when  oaths  were  taken 
In  the  courts,  he  aUowed  his  own  words  to  assume 
the  same  character;  moreover,  the  passage  Heb.  vi. 
16  could  never  have  been  written  if  swearing  had 
been  absolutely  prohibited  among  the  first  Chris- 
tians. This  contradiction  is  to  be  solved  in  the 
same  way  as  the  contradictions  between  the  pro- 
hibitions of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount — not  to  be 
angry,  not  to  revile.  Only  when  issuing  from  the 
lower  egotistical  affections  and  impulses  of  human 
nature  are  anger,?reproach,  and  swearing  forbidden, 
that  is  to  say,  imder  circumstances  which,  for  in- 
stance, would  make  an  oath  profane  swearing.  It 
18  quite  otherwise  when  the  same  act  is  performed 
for  the  sake  of  high  ethical  interests,  as,  for  instance, 
when  the  civil  authorities  demand  an  oath  in  order 
to  reach  the  truth  and  to  make  justice  safe. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  the  doctrine  of  the  New 
Testament  concerning  oaths  was  conceived  by  the 
Reformers  and  the  large  Protestant  communities 
(cf.  Augsburg  Confenion,  xvi.;  Luther's  Larger 
Catechism;  Geneva  Catechism;  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism; Thirty-nine  articles  of  the  An- 
2.  Prote»-  glican  Church).  The  canon  law  of  the 
taut        Roman  Church,  following  Jerome,  de- 

Posttfen.  mands  that  the  oath  be  taken  in  accord- 
ance with  Jer.  iv.  2  (Vulgate) :  "in 
truth,  in  judgment,  and  in  righteousness ";  the 
same  is  found  also  in  the  Anglican  articles.  Mod- 
em Protestant  ethicists,  while  in  the  main  agreeing 
with  the  confession  of  the  Church,  differ  somewhat 
in  that  they  regard  the  oath  partly  as  an  evil  neces- 
saiy  on  account  of  the  moral  condition  of  the  hu- 
man race;  partly — and  in  this  case  the  oath  is  justi- 
fied— as  an  expression  of  devout  sentiment;  they 
refer  the  words  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  mainly 
to  "  frivolous  formulas  of  swearing."  On  the  whole 
It  must  be  acknowledged  that  swearing,  whatever 
be  the  circiunstances  and  conditions,  ''  cometh  of 
evfl "  (Matt.  V.  37).  It  presupposes  a  distrust 
idiich  rules  human  society  and  a  lack  of  conscien- 
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tiousness  in  Christendom.  A  really  Christian  moral- 
ity ruling  the  community  everywhere  would  make 
the  oath  superfluous  and  give  place  to  the  simple 
"  yea,  yea "  and  "  nay,  nay "  (cf.  on  this  point 
especially  the  works  on  ethics  by  Wuttke,  Palmer, 
Schmidt,  Luthardt,  Kobel).  Considering  the  holi- 
ness and  justice  of  God,  the  form  of  an  oath 
should  be  as  simple  as  possible.  The  mere  invoca- 
tion of  God  as  witness  should  be  sufficient,  all  else 
should  be  prohibited;  a  form  like  **  so  help  me  God 
to  my  everlasting  salvation"  is  objectionable  (see 
Wuttke).  Objectionable  also  are  all  oaths  at- 
tached to  promises,  because  they  express  more  than 
was  intended  by  the  swearer.  The  claim  that  the 
oath  which  a  Christian  takes  should  always  fully 
express  faith  in  God  as  revealed  in  Christ,  is  un- 
founded. That  atheists  should  neither  be  forced 
nor  allowed  to  swear  is  a  matter  of  course,  a  con- 
clusion which  is  founded  on  the  nature  and  object  of 
the  oath.  (J.  KOSTUNf.) 

m.  In  Canon  Law:  The  subject  receives  treat- 
ment in  canon  law  principally  in  Decretum  GraHani, 
causa  XXII. ;  in  the  collection  of  decretals  of  Greg- 
ory IX.,  II.,  xxiv.;  the  Liber  Sextus;  the  Clemen- 
tines; and  the  decretal  of  Innocent  III.,  c.  xxvi., 
X.,  de  jurejurando. 

Only  by  way  of  intimation,  it  is  true,  but  still 

plainly  enough,  the  canon  law  defines  an  oath  as  an 

asseveration  with  at  least  silent  appeal  to  God  as 

the  omniscient  witness  not  only  to  the 

I.  The      words  and  works  but  to  the  thoughts 

General  and  intents  of  man.  The  canon  law 
Conditions,  also  distinguishes  between  the  right 
and  the  wrong  uses  of  the  oath,  follow- 
ing the  Vulgate  of  Jerome  on  Jer.  iv.  2,  which  reads: 
"  And  thou  shalt  swear:  The  Lord  lives!  In  truth, 
judgment,  and  in  justice  ";  it  demands  that  the  oath 
shall  have  these  three  "  attendants,"  viz.,  truth  (in 
the  mind),  judgment  (in  swearing),  and  justice  (in 
the  object).  By  the  first  it  means  the  sincerity  of 
the  intention  in  the  case  of  the  assertive  oath  to 
speak  the  truth,  in  the  case  of  the  promissory  oath 
to  fulfil  the  promise.  By  the  second  it  means  the 
proper  understanding  of  what  an  oath  is.  By  the 
thirid,  justice  in  the  object,  it  means  that  it  is  an 
oath  which  the  swearer  can  rightfully  take.  All  of 
which  is  in  harmony  with  the  teaching  of  Innocent 
III.:  "  Thou  art  able  to  swear  without  wrongdoing 
if  thy  oath  has  these  three  accompaniments  of  which 
the  prophet  [Jeremiah]  speaks  when  he  says:  '  Thou 
shalt  swear  the  Lord  liveth,  in  truth  and  judgment 
and  justice/  "  It  is  correct  but  not  directly  derived 
from  the  canon  law  to  say  that  the  object  of  the 
oath  and  the  purpose  of  its  use  should  be  conso- 
nant with  the  divine  character.  The  development 
of  the  general  legal  doctrine  of  the  oath  must  then 
proceed  along  these  lines. 

The  correct  consequences  from  the  first  condition, 
judicium  in  jurante  ("  the  judgment  in  swearing  "), 
involve  notice  of  the  following  hindrances  or  dis- 
qualifications to  taking  oaths:  (1)  the  person  is 
under  age.  The  canon  law  only  expressly  forbids 
that  any  one  who  is  not  of  the  age  of  reason  should  be 
forced  to  take  an  oath  (XXIT.,  v.  14),  but  in 
practise  this  has  rightly  been  construed  as  forbid- 
ding such  an  oath  under  aU  circumstances.     Later 
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laws  have  extended  the  term  of  responsibility  in 

oath-taking.    The  German  law  puts  it  at  sixteen. 

(2)  The  person  taking  the  oath  is  to  be  of  sound 

mind  and  sober.     The  canon  law  is 

2.  Judg-    very  explicit  on  this  point:    only  one 
ment  in     who  is  jejunus,   "  fasting/'  can  prop- 
Swearing,    erly  take  a  solemn  oath  (XXII.,  v.  16), 

consequently  such  an  oath  was,  as  a 
rule,  taken  only  before  noon.  (3)  That  the  person 
have  not  committed  perjury.  The  condition  of 
judicium  in  jurarUe  logically  obliges  that  the  oath 
must  not  be  taken  by  those  who  are  without  any 
knowledge  of  God.  Of  practical  importance  is  it  to 
know  whether  the  person  is  only  pretending  to  be 
an  atheist  in  order  to  avoid  being  put  under  oath 
— as  frequently  happens — but  even  where  the  per- 
son is  self-deceived  into  thinking  that  he  is  an 
atheist  or  only  shams  atheism  there  is  a  manifest 
impropriety  in  administering  the  oath  as  it  borders 
on  blasphemy  to  compel  a  person  who  professes  to 
be  an  atheist  to  call  upon  God  as  his  witness  that 
he  is  speaking  the  truth. 

From   the  second  condition,  justUia  in  objedo, 
"  the  justice  in  the  object,"  the  canon  law  omitted 

to  deduce  the  right  consequences.    Yet 

3.  Justice    the  canon  law  compels  by  legislation 
in  the       such  oaths  as  are  intended  to  establish 
Object      the  plea  of  nullity  only  in  case  it  af- 
fords protection  to  the  oath-taker,  as 

a  wife  in  giving  consent  to  the  transfer  of  title  to 
her  dower,  or  a  daughter  renouncing  her  inheritance; 
indeed  Boniface  VIII.  would  compel  the  secular 
judges  to  treat  as  valid  what  according  to  the  com- 
mon law  was  null  because  it  had  been  sworn  to. 
The  glossator  Martinus  induced  the  Emperor  Fred- 
erick I.  to  rule  according  to  this  principle  that  an 
oath  not  otherwise  invalid  could  not  be  nullified  by 
a  person  taking  it  who  nevertheless  had  no  right  to 
take  it  {AutherUica  "  Sacramenta  puberum  "  on  L. 
2  C.  cuiv.  vend. ;  cf .  F.  C.  von  Savigny ,  Geachichte  dea 
Rdmischen  Rechta  im  MiUdalter,  iv.  162-170,  Hei- 
delberg, 1834-51).  It  is  plainly  a  desecration  of 
the  oath  that  the  canon  law  made  a  tool  of  it  to 
vitiate  rather  than  to  promote  worthy  purposes  in- 
tended by  the  civil  law.  And  it  thereby,  aside  from 
the  injury  often  done  indirectly  to  a  third  party, 
gives  occasion  to  a  very  frequent  misuse  of  the  oath, 
whereby  from  the  religious  standpoint  it  can  be  al- 
lowed only  when  later  legislation  withdraws  entirely 
from  the  promissory  oath  its  legal  efficacy  and  makes 
it  only  of  accessory  importance,  even  as  it  has  ac- 
cording to  Roman  law.  But  this  is  to  deprive  it  of 
all  legal  obligation,  whereas  the  proper  object  of 
the  oath  was  to  increase  this  obligation.  From  the 
definition  of  an  oath  as  a  promise  given  to  God  the 
canon  law  draws  the  inference  that  in  respect  to 
every  promissory  oath  the  Church  as  the  organ  of 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  to  decide:  (1)  Whether 
the  oath  was  binding,  and  here  first  of  all  comes  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  oath,  for  if  it  should  turn 
out  that  the  oath  was  intended  to  effect  a  sinful 
piupose  then  it  was  not  only  not  binding  but  it  was 
perjury  and  as  such  must  be  punished  by  church 
penalties;  and  (2)  in  case  it  is  binding,  at  least 
toward  God,  it  was  for  the  spiritual  judges  to  de- 
cide whether  it  should  be  carried  out  or  whether  the 


Church  acting  in  the  place  of  God  should  release 
the  person  from  his  oath  (reUixio  jwramenti  or  ab9ih 
luiio  a  juramento  in  the  Evangelical  sense).    The 
connection  in  which  this  theory  of  relaxio  jnramtrUi 
stands  with  the  fundamentally  false  mediating  posi- 
tion between  God  and  the  individual  which  the 
Roman  Church  on  all  occasions  arrogates  to  itself 
is  easy  to  understand,  and  it  is  no  less  easy  to  per- 
ceive that  it  must  have  as  its  consequence  that  the 
pope  has  the  right  to  release  from  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance whenever,  in  his  judgment,  the  magisterial 
rights  have  been  forfeited.    But  on  the  Protestant 
side  there  should  be  just  as  little  doubt  that  the 
theory  and  its  consequences  are  to  be  rejected  as 
absolutely  worthless,  as  if  forsooth  the  competency 
of  the  Church  to  decide  matters  of  right  depended 
on  the  binding  power  of  an  oath.    It  is  a  lament- 
able confusion  of  ideas  that  formerly  the  rdaxio 
juramenii  was  counted  among  the  episcopal  rights 
of  the  sovereign  (cf .  J.  H.  BOhmer,  Jua  ecdesiasticum 
ProUstantium,  5  vols.,  Halle,   1720-63).    All  that 
the  Church  can  properly  do  in  relation  to  oaths  is  to 
appeal  to  the  conscience,  according  to  the  Word  of 
God.    The  decision  of  troubles  arising  from  legal 
matters  the  Church  can  only  leave  to  the  courts 
whether  such  matters  be  sworn  to  or  not,  and  the 
courts  on  their  part  can  not  enforce  obligations 
which  are  without  standing  in  the  civil  law.    Here 
should  be  clearly  brought  out  that  the  efficacy  which 
the  canon  law  gives  to  the  promissory  oath  as  dis- 
tinguished from  what  it  has  in  civil  law  is  to  be 
contrasted  with  the  importance  which  in  truth  at- 
taches to  it  when  the  parties  to  the  oath  do  not 
stand  on  equal  footing  to  the  law  so  that  contracts 
between  them  involve  moral  and  not  legal  duties 
and  claims.    Here  of  course  the  commimity  of  ob- 
jective religion  supplants  the  community  of  objec- 
tive rights.    Before  any  international  law  could  be 
recognized  there  was  an  impulse  of  the  deepest  azMl 
truest  quality  for  contracts  between  peoples  who 
were  strangers  to  one  another,  and  between  indi- 
viduals of  such  nations,  which  contracts  were  sealed 
with  oaths  so  that  they  might  have  the  greatest 
possible  force. 

From  the  demand  for  Veritas  in  menUf  "  truth  in 
the  mind,''  flows  first  of  all  the  inadmissibility  and 
inefficacy  of  mental  reservation  in  the  case  of  oaths: 
and  further  that  an  oath  which  had  been  extorted 
or  which  rested  on  vital  error  had  the  importance 
of  a  true,  proof -bringing  and  binding  oath,  although 
canon  law  does  not  unconditionally  concede  tins 
point  respecting  the  promissory  oath. 

In  respect  to  its  form  the  idea  is  excluded  that  an 
oath  is  an  appeal  to  any  other  than  God.  Nothing 
further  is  necessary  to  express  this  intention  to  call 
God  to  witness  than  the  use  of  the  words  "  I  swear." 

In  order  to  surround  the  oath-taking  with  due 
solemnity,  as  where  it  is  given  in  courts  and  in  pub- 
lic offices,  certain  formulas  have  come  into  use, 
which  partly  rest  upon  the  idea  that  bodily  con- 
tact with  an  object  considered  by  the  swearer  to  be 
sacred,  as  a  copy  of  the  Gospels  or  a  reliquary,  has 
a  tendency  to  excite  a  stronger   religious  feeling- 
So  arose  the  formula  of  the  solemn  "  bodily  "  oath: 
"  So   help    me   God   and   his  holy    Gospel "    (or 
**  Word  '0>  with  the  addition  in  some  formulas. 
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''  and  all  saints."  But  inasmuch  as  the  addition 
just  mentioned  was  rejected  by  Protestants,  section 
107  of  the  Imperial  Recess  of  1555  ordered  that  in 
the  imperial  courts  it  should  be 
4.  Cus-  dropped  and  Romsm  Catholics  and 
tomaiy  Protestants  alike  be  sworn  on  their 
Fonnulas.  calling  upon  God  and  the  Holy  Gospel 
merely.  There  is  an  old  custom  which 
excepts  the  cleigy,  later  at  least  bishops,  from  touch- 
ing the  Gospels.  These  laid  their  hands  on  their 
breasts  when  taking  an  oath,  just  as  in  former  days 
German  women  did  when  swearing.  In  still  later 
times  the  so-called  "  bodily  oath  "  was  taken  not 
by  touching  any  sacred  object  but  by  raising  two 
or  three  fingers  or  by  touching  the  judge's  staff,  or 
by  merely  raising  the  hand.  Finally,  it  is  proper  to 
remark  here  that  solenm  oaths  should  be  adminis- 
tered only  in  apartments  suitably  furnished  and 
in  OS  orderly  associations  as  possible.  It  is  true 
that  it  has  been  uiged  that  the  greater  care  sur- 
rounding the  administration  of  the  oaths,  so  often 
now  missing,  should  be  taken  the  more  the  sad  in- 
crease of  perjury  is  noticed.  Yet  one  should  not  be 
blind  to  the  fact  that  the  carrying-out  of  these  de- 
sires would  encoimter  great,  indeed,  almost  insujv 
mountable  difficulties,  particularly  in  this  that  the 
execution  of  the  best  legal  and  magisterial  arrange- 
ments depends  on  the  capacity  and  willingness  of 
the  persons  chaiged  with  carrying  them  out.  And 
such  considerations  make  the  diminution  of  the 
number  of  oaths  as  much  as  possible  very  desirable, 
and  recent  legislation  has  this  object.  But  it  is  an 
error  to  think  that  for  these  considerations  an  oath 
should  not  be  administered  when  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute is  *'  trifling.''  This  is  to  make  the  amoimt  of 
money  involved  the  criterion  of  the  importance  of 
the  matter,  and  to  overlook  the  ideal  of  the  law 
which  strives  to  do  justice  entirely  irrespective  of 
the  pecuniary  value  of  the  point  involved. 

(E.  Sehling.) 
Biblioorapht:  For  general,  historical  and  illustrative  ma- 
terial consult:  R.  Hirael,  Der  Eidt  ein  Beitrag  zu  seiner 
Oeaehicht4,  Ldpeic,  1902;  W.  Lockhart.  On  Oaths,  Edin- 
burgh. 1882;  F.  Friedmann,  Ueber  die  Schwurgerichte, 
Berlin,  1886;  J.  LafiForsue,  Du  aerment  en  droit  remain, 
Toulouse,  1888;  L.  Ott,  Beitrdge  tur  Kenntnias  dee  grie- 
ehiachen  Eidee,  Leipaic,  1896;  C.  Ford,  On  Oaths,  London, 
1903  (a  standard  legal  authority). 

On  I.  consult:  J.  Happel,  Der  Eid  im  A.  T.,  Leipsic, 
1873;  Smith,  Rel.  of  Sent.,  pp.  164  sqq..  461-462;  Nowack, 
ArchAologie,  ii.  262  sqq.;  DB,  iii.  575-577;  EB,  iii.  3451- 
3454;  and  the  works  on  O.  T.  theology.  On  II.,  consult 
for  the  X.  T.:  DCO,  ii.  254-256;  and  the  works  on  N.  T. 
theology,  as  well  as  DB  and  EB  ut  sup.  For  usage  in  the 
Church  see  III.  below,  and  consult:  M.  D.  Conway,  The 
Oath  and  ita  Ethics,  London,  1881;  G.  Freudenstcin, 
Reehlsbelefirun-j  in  Schvnirgerichts-V erfahren  von  Frank- 
rrich,  England  und  Deutsehland,  Minden.  188:^,  I.  M. 
Capes,  in  Fortnightly  Review,  v  (1866).  On  III.  consult: 
C.  F.  St&udlin.  Geschichte  der  Voratellitngen  und  Lehren 
vom  Eide,  Gdttingen.  1824;  K.  F.  Gdschel,  Der  Eid  nach 
Principe,  Begriffe  und  Oebrauche,  Beriin,  1837;  F.  G.  L. 
Strippelmium,  Der  Oeriehtseid,  Caswl,  1855.  A  valuable 
literatiire  is  indicated  in  Richardson,  Encyclopaedia,  p. 
786. 

06ADIAH,  6"ba-dai'a:  Author  of  the  book 
which  occupies  the  fourth  place  among  the  Minor 
Prophets.  The  name  means  "  worshiper  of  Yah- 
weh."  His  book  contains  no  allusion  either  to  his 
descent,  his  birth-place,  or  his  fortunes;  not  even 
the  name  of  his  father  is  given.    That  he  was  a 


Judean  is  an  inference  from  the  contents  of  his 
prophecy. 

Regarding  the  date  of  his  writing  there  is  great 
divergence  of  opinion:  some  interpreters  consider 
it  the  earliest  prophetic  book  in  the  Old  Testament 
while  others  place  it  among  the  latest.  Hofmann, 
Delitzsch,  Keil,  N^elsbach,  Vaihinger,  and  Orelli 
believe  that  Obadiah  prophesied  under  Joram  (851- 
844);  J^er,  Caspari,  H&vemik,  and  Hengstenbei^ 
refer  him  to  the  time  of  Jeroboam  II.  and  Uzziah 
(c.  750),  while  many  earlier  and  later  exegetes,  in 
agreement  with  Aben  Ezra  and  Luther,  find  in  this 
prophesy  a  distinct  allusion  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadrezzar  and  see  in  Obadiah 
a  contemporary  of  Jeremiah  (c.  580). 

The  latest  criticism  questions  the  unity  of  the 
book  and  considers  that  it  consists  of  an  original 
writing  (verses  1-9)  inspired  by  the  revolt  of  the 
Edomites  under  Joram,  which  was  later  expanded 
by  the  addition  of  vs.  10-21,  written  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans,  although 
there  may  be  traces  of  the  original  writing  in  verses 
15-21.  It  is  according  to  this  view  uncertain  whether 
the  name  Obadiah  refers  to  the  original  or  the  later 
writer.  This  theory  is  based  on  the  fact  that  in 
Jeremiah's  oracle  against  Edom  there  are  a  series 
of  most  remarkable  resemblances  between  Jeremiah 
and  Obadiah  (Ob.  l=Jer.  xlix.  14;  Ob.  2«-Jer. 
xlix.  15;  Ob.  3a=Jer.  xlix.  16a;  Ob.  4— Jer.  xlix. 
16b;  Ob.  5=Jer.  xlix.  9;  Ob.  6=Jer.  xlix.  10a; 
Ob.  8»=Jer.  xlix.  7;  Ob.  9a=Jer.  xlix.  22b),  a  fact 
which  indicates  that  Jeremiah  was  familiar  with  and 
imitated  Obadiah's  prophesy,  not  vice  versa.  The 
conclusion  that,  as  Jeremiah's  allusions  are  only 
to  the  first  nine  verses,  he  knew  nothing  of  verses 
10-21,  does  not  follow,  since  Jeremiah  had  no  in- 
ducement to  use  such  passages  as  Ob.  17  and  19- 
21  in  a  prophesy  against  Edom.  However,  the 
principal  argument  is  derived  from  the  supposed 
allusion  to  the  destruction  of  the  Judean  nation  by 
the  Chaldeans.  But  both  the  passages  in  question 
say  nothing  of  the  destruction  of  Jersualem;  they 
speak  only  of  its  capture  and  pillage,  of  wild  oi*gies 
of  the  victors  on  the  sacred  mountain,  of  the  carry- 
ing-off  of  the  prisoners  and  of  the  conquered  Judean 
army,  and  of  misfortune  and  suffering.  Moreover, 
a  clearer  designation  of  the  Chaldeans  would  be  ex- 
pected. The  enemies  of  Jerusalem  are  vaguely  and 
generally  named,  while  Edom's  malicious  participa- 
tion in  the  attack  upon  Israel  is  emphasized.  Fi- 
nally, there  is  no  trace  of  the  deportation  of  the 
people  to  Babylonia.  The  "  captivity  of  Jerusa- 
lem which  is  in  Sepharad  "  (verse  20)  probably 
signifies  that  a  portion  of  the  Judeans  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Phenicians  and  were  sold  to  the  Lyd- 
ians  in  Asia  Minor.  Sparda  is  mentioned  in  the  in- 
scriptions of  Darius  (of.  F.  Spiegel,  Die  altpersischen 
Keilinschriften,  pp.  4,  46,  54,  Leipsic,  1881)  in  con- 
nection with  Yauna  (cf.  Javan,  Isa.  Ixvi.  19;  Ezek. 
xxvii.  13),  and  this  may  mean  Sardis,  which  is 
Svarda  in  the  native  language.  Joel  iii.  6  accuses 
the  Phenicians  of  delivering  Judeans  to  the  Yevxj^ 
nim  (A.  V.  "  Grecians  ")•  Verse  10  treats  of  an 
attack  upon  Jerusalem  as  a  past  happening,  and 
probably  refers  to  what  is  narrated  in  II  Chron. 
xxi.  16,  17,  which  says  that  Arabs  and  Philistines 
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advanced  against  Joram,  king  of  Judah,  and  car- 
ried off  prisoners  and  a  gr^at  booly.  This  event  is 
alluded  to  by  Joel  (iii.  6)  and  Amos  (i.  6,  9)  when 
llicy  reproach  Ihe  Philistines  with  having  sold  Ju- 
dcun  priitonera  to  Edam  and  Javan. 

If  this  view  be  accepted  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  unity  of  the  writing.  The  visions  fall 
cuHily  into  three  eectiona.  The  first,  l-'J,  conlains 
the  announcement  Id  the  Edomiles  of  the  divine 
Judgment;  the  second  (veracs  10-16)  describes  the 
(rime  that  caused  this  judgment;  the  third  (verses 
1T-'J4)  recounb)  the  restoration  of  down-troddca 
Israel  who  shall  pos^wss  both  his  own  land  and  that 
of  his  enemies  and  shall  r^iin  the  lost  members  of 
hia  race  who  have  been  dragged  away  to  captivity. 
The  words  "  us  the  Lord  hath  said,"  Joel  ii.  32 
(expressly  referring  to  Ob.  IT),  clearly  shows  which 
'was  Ihe  earlier  prophet.  If,  then,  Joel  belongs  to 
the  lime  of  Joash,  Obadiah'a  activity  must  be  placed 
in  the  reign  of  Joram.*  Thus  Obodiah  appears  to 
be  Ihe  oldest  prophet  whose  writings  are  preserved 
in  the  cnnon;  his  position  among  the  other  minor 
prophcU  proves  nothing  against  this,  since  the 
onlcr  is  not  governed  by  chronoto^cal  eonsiderar 
(ions.  (W.  VoLCKt.) 

TltsuimUFHT:  The  bnt  mrnmentary  for  the  Entfish 
rtaAet  is  by  fi.  A.  f  piith.  Thi  BaoJr  of  Ikt  Tv^rt,  in  Bi- 
patilnr't  Cfmmrntary.  ii.  IS3  atiq..  Londoa.  IHSH.     OUicr 

PrnpheU  of  H.  Ewold.  En«.  tnuwL,  ii,  277  aqq..  5  vols,. 
Loodon,  ISTO-at:  C.  F.  Kdl.  EJinbunh.  IWW;  F.  W. 
Fumr.  pp.  17a  sqq..  Lunilon.  IBOO;  C.  van  Orelli.  New 
York.  iai»:  J.  Wdlbsiuen.  Beriin.  I!4Qg:  K.  Mirli.  in 
Kunir  BandkimmrMar  zum  A.  T..  Tubinim.  IWM:  And 
E.  B.  Pusey,  aew  ed.,  vol.  iii..  LoDdoa,  ISOS.  Other  «a>- 
mularies  an  by  C.  P.  Ciupiui,  Uipnic,  \aii-.  W.  tSeydrl. 
ib.  I)t69:  F.  Hiuig.  ib.  ISSl;  T.  T.  Peninie.  io  Cam- 
bric^ BQAr.  CuabHilKe,  188S:  P.  J.  Buhmuu.  Hille. 
1H02;  N.  Prim.  PailPTbom.  IRS2i  W.  Nawuk.  in  Hand- 
kommnUar  iim  A.  T..  Gultinno,  IBBT:    ud  J.  Fncbfr. 


bun.  iwie.    Quo 
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(ineTl.  4WI  sqo.;    I'..  .K.  Pfrkh.ini.  .In  /iKnidwKnn  la  Oii 
Pludy  of  OfcndinA.  ChiriiBn,   iniO:    in  DB,   iii.  577-580; 
ffl.  iii.  3455-a!:  nml  Jf.  U.  380-370. 
OBBEHTTES.     Sec  Mbnnonitcs,  VUI.,  (2. 
OBEDIEnCE. 

11   1 

I.  In  Ethics  and  Religion:  Ethically  obedience 
is  the  mliordiiiullon  of  one's  own  will  to  that  of 
nnother.  By  the  very  fact  of  hia  dependence  on 
(!od,  niiin's  l>phiivior  must  t>e  one  of  obedience 
towuhl  llnd;  from  the  vety  beginning,  sin,  acconling 
to  Scripture,  ia  ilisobediencc.  Blesdng  or  cursiiic, 
in  Ihe  destinies  of  God's  people,  is  made  condilion.J 
Upon  obedience  to  God's  command  (Deut.  xx\-iii.). 
liw  fundiinioiitul  virtue  of  the  Old-Tesl anient 
heroes  from  Abraham  to  Nehemi;ih  is  obedience 
(cf.  I  Sam.  XV.  2-.'l.  The  woric  of  Christ  in  the  New 
Tet<t;imeitt  ia  nbove  nil  a  discharKe  of  obedience 
(Phil.  ii.  SI,  defineil  by  Drlhoilo<c  dermal Ists 
&B  abrtlUnlia  (ir/tiii  H  iKimrim.  Hence,  loo,  the 
Chriat inn's  liehiivior  must  ronsitil  of  obedience 
(Rom.  i.  fi.  V.  Ii);    I  Pet.  i.  221.    God  can  require 
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us  to  accept  Ihe  message  of  salvation  obedienilj. 
Ethically  regarded,  faith  is  (ri>edience,  unbelief  ia  dis- 
obedience. Christian  ethics  distinguishes  betweeo 
servile  and  free  obedience.  The  latter  is  hamonj 
of  the  heart  and  will  with  the  divine  coTomaud 
in  love.  Its  prototype  is  the  perfect  subardinatioti 
of  the  son  to  the  father,  which  wo  realize  in  the 
imitation  of  Jesus  under  perfect  submission  to  the 
Father's  will. 

In  the  relations  between  man  and  man,  obedi- 
ence is  required  of  children,  servants,  and  subjects. 
with  due  consideration,  however,  of  the  will  of  God 
(AcU  V.  29).  The  morality  of  children  is  essen- 
tially the  discharge  of  obedience  (cf.  the  exau^ile 
of  Jesus,  Luke  ii.  49).  This  educates  man  to  become 
a  moral  personality,  and  fits  him  for  the  right  use 
of  freedom.  The  reqiurementa  proper  to  the  Old 
Testament  have  been  embodied  by  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  "  house  tables  "  (Epfa.  v.  22  sqq.;  Col. 
iii.  13  sqq.;  t  Pet.  ii.  13  sqq.)  of  Christian  conduct, 
nherein  a  subordination  of  the  wife  is  i^uired 
analogous  to  the  subordination  of  the  congregalioa 
to  Christ  its  head.  The  service  of  servants  is  io 
this  respect  lightened,  in  that  they  are  permitted 
to  account  themeelves  as  servaats  of  Christ.  Alle- 
giance to  the  State  carries  with  it  the  obligatioD  to 
tender  obedience  to  the  ethical  order  (law  and 
right)  enforced  by  the  State.  In  case  of  eonflict 
between  Goil's  requirement  and  that  of  society,  the 
Christian  must  suffer,  in  the  last  resort,  as  a  diso- 
bedient subject. 

Obedience  is  a  signal  means  for  the  developmenl 
of  power.  Every  kind  of  social  organisation,  evuv 
kind  of  discipline,  rests  on  obedience.  Hence,  iso, 
the  discharge  of  obedience  plays  so  great  a  part  nM 
only  in  military  service,  but  also  in  the  Ronun 
Catholic  orders.  Att.s-ai.D  RCeog. 

n.  In  EcclMiasticil  UHge:  In  Roman  Cslholic 
church  law  obedience  is  the  submission  which  is  due 
from  tho9e  in  lowergrades  lotbeirsuperiors.  Theor- 
ganizalion  of  the  Church  rests  upon  the  correlation  of 
authority  and  obedience.  Before  the  Reformslion 
the  idea  of  oliediencc  developed  from  that  of  Feudal- 
ism, All  Christendom  stood  in  the  altitude  of  obe- 
dience toward  the  pope,  as  vicc-r^ent  o(  Chris 
upon  earth.  In  consequence  of  the  ReformstioD  a 
large  part  of  the  Latin  church  fell  from  its  fonnac 
allegiance.  Within  the  Church  the  hisbop  coid- 
manded  the  obedience  of  all  the  clergy  of  Ihe  dio- 
cese, even  of  the  exempt  (see  EIxesiption).  U 
early  times  at  their  consecration  the  bishops  owoir 
obedience  to  the  metropolitan,  but  after  the  pof* 
reserved  for  himself  the  right  of  eonsccratiaii.  Io 
him  alone  was  the  oath  sworn.  The  formula,  whidi 
is  very  ancient  and  taken  from  a  real  oath  of  >lle- 
giaoce,  is  prescribed  by  an  injunction  of  Piiu  IV. 
issued  Nov.  13,  1564,  which  runs  as  follows:  "1 
acknowledge  the  holy  catholic  and  aposti^  Bo- 
man  Cfaurrb,  the  mother  and  miatresa  of  ail  chuitlie:. 
and  I  promise  and  swear  true  obedience  to  il« 
bishop  of  Rome,  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  (he  chirf 
of  the  apostles,  and  the  vicar  of  Christ."  Fmo 
this  vow  of  obedience  toward  the  pope,  to  wUch 
rausi  be  added  the  creed,  should  be  carvfuDy  dis- 
tinguished the  oath  of  obedience  to  the  biibop, 
which  was  sworn  to  at  the  consecration  to  the  piiesl- 
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hood.  A  special  oath  of  obedience  on  the  part  of 
the  lower  orders  of  the  Church  toward  the  bishop 
is  met  with  only  occasionally  through  force  of  cus- 
tom or  local  regulations.  The  regulars  also  swear 
obedience  to  their  superiors,  and  in  their  case  the 
oath  means  complete  submission  to  the  superiors, 
relinquishing  all  private  desires.  The  order  of  the 
Jesuits  and  the  related  orders  and  congregations 
exact  an  oath  which  is  quite  peculiar  to  themselves. 
See  Oath.  E.  Sbhlinq. 

Bibuoorapht:  On  obedience  in  the  ethical  aenae  consult 
the  principal  works  cited  under  Ethics.  For  the  ecclesi- 
astical usage  consult:  Q.  Phillips,  Kirchenrecht,  ii.  171 
aqq..  Regensburg,  1857;  KL,  ix.  583-586;  and  in  general 
the  treatises  on  Roman  Catholic  ecdesiastioal  law. 

OBEDIElfCE  OF  CHRIST:  A  conception  some- 
times employed  in  treating  the  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement  (q.v.).  This  obedience  to  the  will  of 
the  Father  is  represented  as  active,  referring  to  the 
works  of  Christ;  or  as  passive,  referring  to  his  suf- 
fering (cf.  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  DogmaHc  Theology,  ii. 
430,  New  York,  1889;  C.  Hodge,  Systematic  TheoL- 
ogy,  in.  143,  ib.  1872). 

OBER-AMMERGAU,  5'l)er-am'mer-gau:  A  vil- 
lage of  1,200  inhabitants  in  Upper  Bavaria,  forty- 
six  miles  southwest  of  Munich,  and  in  the  valley  of 
the  Anoimer.  The  principal  industry  is  wood-carving. 
The  fame  of  the  village  is  due  entirely  to  the  Passion 
Play,  which  is  given  there  every  ten  years  in  dis- 
charge of  a  vow  made  under  the  following  circum- 
stances:   . 

**  In  the  year  1033  there  raged  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Ammerthal  (*  vidley  of  the  Ammer  *)  a  deadly  plague,  which 
threatened  to  depopulate  the  districts  infected.  Ttie  Am- 
merthalers  took  eveiy  precaution  to  protect  their  valley 
from  the  dread  contagion,  but  without  avail.  A  native  of 
Ammerthal,  who  woriced  during  the  summer  in  Eschelohe 
[an  infected  place]  as  a  day-laborer,  evaded  the  quarantine, 
and  entered  the  valley  by  a  secret  path,  in  order  to  celebrate 
among  his  family  an  annual  church  festival.  He  carried  the 
infectioa  with  him,  and  on  the  second  day  after  his  arrival 
be  was  a  corpse.  In  three  weeks  eighty-four  of  the  small 
community  were  carried  off;  and  the  mourning  and  terri- 
fied survivors,  despairing  of  human  succor,  made  their  sup- 
plication to  Gkxl,  and  registered  a  solemn  vow,  that  if  he 
heard  their  cry,  and  removed  the  plague,  they  would  repre- 
sent every  ten  yean,  *  for  thankful  remembrance  and  edify- 
ing contemplation,  and  by  the  heUp  of  the  Almighty,  the 
sufferings  of  Jesus,  the  Savior  of  the  worid.*  The  prayer 
wa^  heard;  '  for  not  a  single  person  died  of  the  plague  after 
the  vow  was  made,  though  many  were  infected  with  it.'  In 
the  following  year  the  first  fulfilment  of  the  vow  was  made, 
and  the  second  in  1644,  and  so  on  decennially  until  1674. 
It  was  ibea  thought  better  to  divide  the  representations 
decennially.  Accordingly,  the  next  representation  was  in 
1680;  and  it  has  bem  acted  regulariy  eveiy  ten  years  from 
that  date  downward  "  (M .  MacCoU,  Ober-Ammergau  Pcm- 
turn  Ptay,  pp.  viiL,  42H[3.  London.  1880). 

The  present  Passion  Play  is  very  different  from 
the  rude  performance  once  given.    Down  to  1830 
it  was  alwajTB  acted  in  the  churchyard.    It  is  now 
given  upon  a  stage,  in  a  building  built  especially 
for  it,  which  seats  4,500.    The  performance  is  in- 
troduced, and  accompanied  at  intervals  by  music, 
and  is,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  most  elaborate 
theatrical    representations    in    existence.      Every 
dweller  in  Ober-Ammeigau  is  liable  to  be  called 
upon  to  play;    and  the  preparatory  drilling  con- 
sumes much  time  in  the  years  next  preceding  the 
decennial  performance.    The  credit  of  the  present 
play  18  due  to  Ottmar  Weis  (d.  1843),  a  monk  of  the 


Ettal  monastery  in  the  neighborhood,  and  subse- 
quently pastor,  to  his  pupil  Anton  A.  Daisenbeig, 
and  to  Rochus  Dedler  (b.  1779,  d.  1822),  who  for 
the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  was  the  schoolmaster 
at  Ober-Anuneigau.  The  present  play  is  modelled 
upon  the  Greek  drama,  and  therefore  the  chorus  is 
an  integral  part  of  it.  It  comprehends  the  events 
of  our  Lord's  life  from  Palm  Sunday  to  Easter. 
The  text  is  mainly  Scriptural;  every  word  attrib- 
uted to  our  Lord  or  to  his  disciples,  friends  and 
foes,  during  the  week  referred  to,  being  interwoven 
in  the  play.  The  principal  players  are  persons  of 
local  consequence  and  of  high  character;  and  the 
villagers  themselves  and  the  peasants  around  re- 
gard the  Passion  Play  as  a  solemn  religious  rite.  It 
is  therefore  fitly  introduced  by  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  which  is  administered  to  the 
players  and  to  the  majority  of  the  intending  spec- 
tators very  early  on  the  day  of  the  play.  The  act- 
ing, considering  the  limited  education  of  the  play- 
ers, is  marvelously  realistic.  Of  late  years  much 
money  has  been  spent  upon  costumes,  sceneries, 
and  stage  properties.  The  number  of  players  is  said 
to  be  about  600,  but  this  includes  many  children. 
The  tableaux  vivanla,  which  are  illustrations  of  the 
historical  allusions  in  the  chorus,  are  particularly 
fine,  being  revelations  respecting  the  possibilities  in 
tableaux.  The  performances  last  from  eight  to  five, 
with  an  intermission  of  an  hour  and  a  half.  They 
are  given  on  Sundays  and  Fridays,  and  in  some 
weeks  on  Mondays,  from  the  midcUe  of  May  to  the 
end  of  September. 

The  Ober-Ammeigau  Passion  Play  has  been  suf- 
fered to  pursue  a  nearly  untroubled  course.  Per- 
mission to  give  it,  which  has  always  been  readily 
granted,  has  to  be  obtained  from  the  king  of  Ba- 
varia. In  1780  it  was  the  only  passion  play  aUowed 
in  Bavaria,  and  in  1810  it  triumphed  over  even 
ecclesiastical  opposition.  The  profits,  which  are, 
of  course,  very  large,  since  the  throng  of  visitors 
numbers  thousands,  are  religiously  devoted  to 
charitable  pmposes  after  the  payment  of  a  small 
sum  to  the  players.  The  chaiges  of  admission  are 
very  moderate,  ranging  from  one  to  eight  marks 
(twenty-five  cents  to  two  dollars).  Altogether  the 
Passion  Play  is  a  curious,  and  in  its  way  a  unique, 
relic  of  the  piety  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Biblioorapht:  TranalationB  of  the  text  are:  The  Paation 
Play  Translated^  London.  1890;  The  Paeeion  Play  of 
Ober-Ammerffau,  ib.  1900.  Consult:  H.  Ronund,  i>« 
Paaaieapeien  van  Oberammeroati,  Brugge,  1881;  J.  A. 
Daiaenberger,  Text  dee  Oberammergauer  Pasnon9piele9, 
Munich.  1890;  F.  W.  Farrar,  The  Passion  Play,  London, 
1890;  K.  Tnutmann,  Oberammergau  und  seine  Passione' 
spiel,  Bamberg,  1890;  F.  Feldigl,  Ober-Ammergau  tmd 
seine  Passionepid  in  VergangenheU  und  Geoenwari,  Par- 
tenldrohen,  1900;  W.  T.  Stead.  The  Story  that  Trans- 
formed  t/ie  World.  Passion  Play  at  Ober-Ammergau, 
London,  1891;  Lady  I.  Burton,  The  Passion-Play  at 
Ober-AmmergatL,  ib.  1900;  H.  Diemer.  Oberammergau  und 
seine  Passionsspide,  Munich,  1900;  J.  Krauskopf,  A 
Rabbits  Impressions  of  the  Oberammergau  Passion  Play, 
Philadelphia,  1901;  A.  G.  Hay.  Ober-Ammergau  and  its 
Great  Passion  Drama  of  1900,  London.  1902;  E.  H.  Day, 
Ober-Ammergau  and  the  Passion  Play;  a  practical  and 
historical  Handbook,  Milwaukee,  1910;  J.  H.  Short, 
Oberammergau,  New  York,  1910.  ^     ^ 

OBERLIN,  O'ber-Un,  JEAN  FREDERIC:  Lu- 
theran philanthropist;  b.  at  Strasburg  Aug.  31, 
1740;  d.  at  Waldersbach  (29  m.  s.w.  of  Strael>uig) 
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June  2f  182G.  Brought  up  in  a  pious  home,  at  fif- 
teen he  began  the  study  of  theology,  in  which  he 
took  his  bachelor's  degree  at  the  University  of 
8trasburg  in  1758.  Until  1767  he  supported  him- 
self by  teaching,  when  he  was  appointed  pastor  at 
Waldersbach,  the  principal  parish  in  the  rough 
mountainous  district  of  Steinthal  (Fr.,  Ban-de-la- 
Roche),  on  the  boundary  between  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine. Oberlin  entered  upon  his  labors  with  energy 
and  self-denial,  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties,  ari- 
sing from  the  poverty  and  ignorance  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  from  the  criticisms  of  his  predecessor. 
His  first  care  was  to  provide  for  the  spread  of  edu- 
cation, erecting  schools  in  Waldersbach  and  other 
villages,  and  making  one  of  the  earliest  attempts 
at  the  training  and  instruction  of  very  small  chil- 
dren. The  construction  of  roads  and  bridges,  the 
encouragement  of  a  better  system  of  agriculture, 
the  teaching  of  trades,  and  the  establishment  of 
stores,  loan  associations,  savings-banks,  and  agricul- 
tural societies  with  the  awarding  of  prizes  marked 
his  efforts  for  promoting  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity. Even  the  smallest  economic  reform  as- 
sumed for  him  the  character  of  a  Christian  work. 
The  establishment  of  factories  through  his  influ- 
ence not  only  provided  a  means  of  livelihood  for 
the  people,  but  soon  doubled  their  numbers.  But 
these  activities  did  not  make  him  neglect  the  more 
directly  spiritual  work.  He  was  a  preacher  of  the 
greatest  earnestness  and  simplicity,  and  indefati- 
gable in  visiting  the  scattered  members  of  his  flock. 
In  1781  he  founded,  on  an  impulse  received  from 
the  life  of  Zinzendorf,  a  Soci6t^  chrdtienne,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  pledged  themselves  to  strive  for  per- 
fect sanctification  and  to  exercise  mutual  oversight 
and  discipline,  but  two  years  later  he  found  it  best 
to  disband  the  association.  It  is  not  surprising,  in 
view  of  his  remarkable  courage  and  enterprise,  that 
he  should  at  times  have  gone  into  ill-advised  ven- 
tures; but  he  was  never  accused  of  narrowness  or 
sectarian  prejudice.  He  invited  Roman  Catholics 
and  Calvinists  to  his  communion,  and  was  pleased 
to  call  himself  Catholic-Evangelical  pastor.  He 
greeted  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  with 
enthusiasm.  The  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man 
seemed  to  his  imagination  the  beginning  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  on  earth,  and  in  republican  virtues  and 
fraternity  he  saw  the  truest  earthly  realization  of  the 
spirit  of  Christianity.  On  July  14,  1790,  he  assem- 
bled all  his  people  around  an  "  altar  of  the  father- 
land "  on  an  open  hill-top  to  celebrate  a  patriotic 
festival.  On  Aug.  5,  1792,  he  held  a  special  8er\ice 
in  honor  of  the  volunteers  for  the  war  with  Austria, 
among  whom  was  his  eldest  son.  By  order  of  the 
committee  of  safety,  on  Nov.  23,  1793,  he  made 
his  profession  of  faith,  declaring  that  he  approved 
wholly  of  the  abolition  of  empty  ceremonies  and 
unfruitful  dogmas  and  that  he  recognized  no  other 
task  than  that  of  making  his  fellow  citizens  en- 
lightened, worthy  men  and  good  patriots.  Even 
the  reign  of  terror  could  not  shake  his  belief  in  the 
republic.  When  the  National  Assembly  prohibited 
public  worship  and  ecclesiastical  rites,  he  changed 
his  services  into  club-meetings,  opened  by  singing, 
followed  by  the  catechizing  of  the  younger  mem- 
bers on  the  rights  of  man  and  the  duties  of  citizens, 


an  address  and  a  prayer.  The  women  and  children 
then  left  the  church,  various  members  of  the  dub 
rose  in  their  turn  to  deliver  discourses,  and  the  most 
recent  political  events  were  discussed.  The  com- 
munion he  celebrated  from  time  to  time  in  his  own 
house  with  his  family  and  guests,  after  the  ordinary 
meal  in  the  manner  of  the  agape.  In  spite  of  his 
submission  to  the  revolutionary  laws,  he  awakened 
the  siLspicion  of  the  authorities,  and  on  July  2S, 
1794,  was  summoned  to  Schlettstadt  and  impris- 
oned, after  rough  treatment  from  the  mob.  A  few 
days  later  Robespierre  fell  and  the  time  of  trial  was 
over. 

His  services  were  now  widely  recognized.    The 
National  Assembly  itself  thanked  him  formally  for 
his  services  to  education,  and  the  imperial  author- 
ities showed  him  many  favors.     When  the  allied 
armies  entered  France,  Czar  Alexander  issued  a 
special  letter  of  protection  for  him  and  his  flock. 
In  1818  he  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  and  a  year  later  the  cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor.    His  reputation  as  a  faithful 
witness  to  the  Gospel  now  won  him  influence  far 
and  wide,  and  all  those  who  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  prevalent  rationalism  brought  into  the  Church 
by  the  Revolution  looked   hopefully  toward  his 
leadership.    The  evening  of  his  life,  clouded  though 
it  was  by  the  famine  of  1816-17  and  the  death  of  a 
promising  son,  was  calm  and  peaceful,  leaving  the 
memory  of  a  man  who  combined  in  a  remarkable 
degree  the  most  varied  endeavors  to  pipmote  the 
general  welfare  of  hmnanity  with  deep  mystical 
devotion,  and  bore  testimony  to  the  power  of  the 
love  of  Christ  at  a  time  when  it  was  growing  cold  in 
many  hearts.    His  work  for  the  education  of  small 
children  was  imitated  first  in  Scotland  and  then 
elsewhere.    His  name  is  preserved  in  America  by 
the  town  and  college  of  Oberlin,  O.,  founded  by  two 
former  missionaries  in  1832  under  the  inspiration 
of  his  biography.  (K.  HACKEXSCHiimT.) 

Biblioorapht:  Among  the  very  numerous  bk^Tapbies 
which  have  been  written  may  be  mentioned  thoie  by: 
Mme.  Felicie  (Tourettc),  Strasburg.  1824;  H.  LecrauL 
ib.  1826;  S.  Atkins.  London.  1829;  E.  Stober.  SUasbuii. 
1831;  L.  Spach.  ib.  1866;  F.  Bernard.  PariB.  1867;  F.W. 
Bodemann,  Stuttgart,  1879;  Josephine  E.  Butler,  LoD(k». 
1882;  Mme.  O.  Desmoulin,  Paris,  1884;  Bime.  E.  Rdiicfa. 
ib.  1890;  G.  H.  von  Schubert.  Nuremberg.  1890;  C.  Leeo- 
hard,  Montauban,  1896;  O.  Stein,  Halle,  1899;  K.  Hacken- 
Schmidt.  Strassbiirg.  1902;  and  Four  Great  Phaanthnpi**-' 
Lord  Shafteabury,  George  Peabody,  John  Howard,  J.  F. 
Oberlin,  London,  1896. 

OBLATES:    A  monastic  term  applied  to  children 
bound  over  to  a  monastery,  to  be  brought  up  as 
monks.   The  Benedictine  Rule  (chap,  lix.)  prescribes 
that  if  any  noble  offers  his  son  to  a  monastery,  if 
the  boy  is  a  minor  he  shall  be  offered  with  a  peti- 
tion, the  accompanying  gift  and  his  hand  being 
wrapped  in  the  altar-cloth.    The  origin  of  the  in- 
stitution is  obsciu«,  but  it  is  certainly  much  older 
than  the  Beneditjtine  Rule.    The  provisions  in  the 
longer  rule  ascribed  to  St.  Basil  do  not  correspond 
to  later  usage;    but  Jerome  and  Salvian  are  ac- 
quainted with  it.     It  was  first  completely  aban- 
doned by  the  mendicant  orders.  (A.  Hauck.) 

OBLATIONS:    In   early   times  the  faithful  pre- 
sented at  the  assembly  for  comznoQ  worship  gifta 
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in  kind.  From  these  were  taken  the  elements  of 
bread  and  wioe  required  for  use  in  the  holy  com- 
munion. Other  gifts  were  distributed  according  to 
need.  Jualin  Martyr  (q.v.)  in  his  description  of  the 
Sunday  worship  of  Chriatians  saya,  "  When  our 
prayer  is  eoded,  bread  is  brought  and  wine  and 
water,  and  the  president  offers  both  prayers  and 
thanksgivings,  according  to  hi,''  abOity,  and  the 
people  aaaent,  saying  Amen;  and  there  is  a  distri- 
bution to  each  and  a  reception  of  what  baa  been 
blessed,  and  to  those  who  are  absent  a  portion  is 
Bent  by  the  deacons;  and  they  who  are  well-to-do, 
and  willing,  give  what  each  thinks  fit;  and  what  is 
collected  is  deposited  with  the  president,  who  suc- 
cors the  orphans  and  widows,  and  those  who  through 
sickness  or  any  otlier  cause  are  ia  want "  (Apot., 
i- 67;  Eng.  transl.  in^A'F,  i.  186).  A  general  term 
for  such  odcringa  was  "  oblations."  In  process  of 
time,  and  as  gifts  of  money  were  gradually  sub- 
stituted for  offerings  in  kind,  the  word  came  to  be 
used  in  a  more  reatncled  Bense:  (1)  for  the  bread 
ftnd  wiae,  before  or  after  consecration;  (2)  for  any 
gifta  besides  money,  or  perhaps  for  gifts  of  money 
(or  reli^oua  purposes  (and  particularly  tor  the  sup- 
port of  the  clergy)  other  than  R-lma  for  the  poor. 
There  is  some  debate  as  to  the  exact  force  of  the 
word  in  connection  with  alms,  in  the  Prayer  for  the 
Chureh  in  the  eiisting  Anglican  Pruyer  Book  and 
in  the  preceding  rubric  of  the  American  Bc>ok  (cf. 
The  Journal  of  Thedagical  Studies,  i.  321).  The 
formal  presentation  of  gifts  of  bread  and  wine, 
though  not  used  for  the  sacrament,  at  Milan  is  a 
survival  of  the  old  custom  of  offerings  in  kind,  as 
i>>  perhaps  the  use  of  pain  betii,  "  blessed  bread,"  In 
Bome  parts  of  France  and  Switzerland.  According 
to  the  rule  of  the  6rst  English  Prayer  Book  (154!!) 
the  bread  and  wine  tor  the  communion  were  to  be 
paid  for  by  the  parishioners  in  tiu^,  instead  of 
themselves  providing  the  elements.  They  are  now 
provided  at  the  charge  of  the  parish.  The  presen- 
tation of  alms  at  the  lime  of  the  eucharist  had  be- 
come almost  extinct  in  the  West — not  entirely,  as 
the  "  tnaas-penny  "  tealifiee — when  it  was  revived 
in  the  6rst  English  Prayer  Book.  It  is  litting  that 
along  with  prayers,  alms  (in  the  widest  sense) 
should  go  up  before  God.  In  the  great  central  act 
of  morehip  mankind  offers  him  in  the  elements  of 
bread  and  wine  and  in  money  representatives  of 
the  gifts  whirh  he  has  bestowed,  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  all  things  come  of  him,  and  in  order  that 
they  may  be  used  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
purpoaes.  Of  these  natural  gifts  the  bread  and  wine 
thus  offered  in  acknowledgment  of  God's  sover- 
eignty are  blessed  by  him  for  iiigher  purposes,  and 
returned  to  the  givers  as  the  meaiw  whereby  they 
receive  the  spiritual  food  of  the  Lord's  body  and 
blood  for  the  strengthening  and  refreshing  of  the 
soul.  A.  C.  A.  Hall. 

BiBUwuupar;  Binghun.  Oriiint,  V..  iv.  1-3,  VIII,,  vi. 
22.  XII..  U.-ir.;  F,  Beiieadia.  Di  oblatianibiu.  Venii'i-. 
1743  (Italiim  od..  17361;  L.  Ducherae.  ChriMan  WatMp: 
iU  Ori-rin  and  EnoltiHon.  pp.  84,  173,  204.  etc..  Loo- 
don.  1904;  J.  H.  Bluet.  Aniwtaitd  Beak  of  Common 
Pnvtr.  pmia  [comult  Index).  New  York,  IMS:    Kl, 
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OCCAM    (OCKHAM),    WILLIAM    OF. 


Docttine  of  the  Churcb  ai 
Doctrine  ol  God,  SAlviilin 
Dootrioe  of  Christ  and  tb 
Smte  [{  S). 


IV.  Survey 

L  Life: 

schoolman. 


William  of  Occam,  the  Franciscan 
nominalist,  and  "doctor  invindbiiis," 
Occam  (whence  he  took  his  name;  22 
ro.  S.W.  of  St.  Paul's,  London)  c.  1280;  d.  in  Mu- 
nich Apr.  10,  i;M9  (1347  ?  1350  7).  Of  his  early  lite 
little  is  certainly  known.  From  the  scanty  data,  it 
may  be  gathered  that  he  entered  the  Franciscan 
order  at  an  early  age,  took  his  bachelor's  degree  at 
Oxford,  and  his  master's  at  Paris,  where  he  taught 
from  a  dale  between  1315  and  1320.  The  tradition 
that  he  was  a  pupil  of  Duns  Scotus  is  probably  cor- 
rect. That  he  returned  to  England  and  taught  at 
Oxford  is  an  assumption  for  which  there  is  no  evi- 
dence; in  any  case  it  is  with  Paris  that  his  princi- 
pal teaching  activity  is  connected;  his  doctrines 
had  taken  such  hold  there  by  1339  that  the  philo- 
sophical faculty  felt  obliged  to  issue  a  warning 
against  them.  By  that  time  he  himself  had  left 
Paris;  the  great  controversy  on  the  question  of 
poverty  which  so  deeply  agitated  his  order  deter- 
mined the  later  course  of  his  life.  He  threw  all  his 
strength  into  the  defense  of  the  ideal  of  absolute 
poverty.  But  it  was  not  long  before  their  conunon 
ground  of  opposition  to  the  pope  drew  the  extreme 
Franciscans  together  with  the  Emperor  Louis  the 
Bavarian,  the  opponent  of  John  XXII.  At  the 
chapter  of  the  order  in  Perugia,  Occam  and  Bona- 
gratia  were  the  chief  supportera  of  the  general, 
Michael  of  Clesena,  in  his  strict  i-iews,  and  after- 
ward the  former  spent  some  time  in  the  dioceses  of 
Fcrrara  and  Bologna,  urging  the  absolute  poverty 
of  Christ  and  the  apostles  as  a  necessary  ideal.  In 
December,  1323,  he  was  summoned  with  some  others 
to  appear  before  the  pope  at  Avignon,  and  was  im^ 
prisoned  there  for  over  four  years.  On  May  25, 
1328,  together  with  Michael  of  Cesena  and  Bona- 
gratia,  he  made  his  escape  and  fled  to  Italy.  De- 
posed and  excommunicated,  they  made  comjnon 
cause  with  the  emperor,  who  was  then  in  Italy.  In 
1329  a  general  chapter  held  in  Paris  deposed  Michael 
of  Cesena  from  hia  office,  and  two  yeara  later  fae 
and  his  adherents  were  expelled  from  the  order. 
Occam  became  one  of  the  emperor's  principal  ad- 
visers and  Uterary  defenders.  The  political  ideas 
which  he  had  already  represented  in  Paris  were 
now  developed  and  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  time.  In  stepping  ouUide  the  range  of  pure 
theology,  he  never  forgot  that  he  was  a  theologian; 
that  John  XXII.  was  a  heretic  and  no  true  pope, 
that  the  poverty  of  Christ  and  the  apoatlee  was  an 
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article  of  faith,  were  as  much  a  part  of  his  fixed 
l>clief  as  that  the  State  and  the  rights  of  the  em- 
peror were  independent  of  pope  and  Church.  After 
the  unfortunate  issue  of  Louis'  visit  to  Rome,  the 
Fninciscans  followed  him  to  Munich  (Feb.,  13^) 
and  took  up  their  abode  in  a  neighboring  house  of 
the  order,  where  most  of  the  political  writings  of 
Occam  were  composed.  In  1342  Michael  of  Cesena 
died,  transmitting  the  seal  of  the  order  and  his 
claims  to  its  headship  to  Occam.  The  death  of 
Louis  (Oct.  11,  K^7)  and  of  some  of  the  Munich 
group,  the  reconciliation  of  others  and  of  the  new 
Emperor  Charles  IV.  with  the  papacy,  left  Occam 
increasingly  alone,  until  the  time  came  when  he 
was  the  only  one  of  the  old  leaders  left.  He  was 
once  more  cited  in  1349  before  the  papal  tribunal, 
but  the  negotiations  came  to  naught  with  his  re- 
fusal to  admit  that  Louis  was  a  heretic  and  schis- 
matic. Clement  VI.  demanded  that  the  order 
should  take  action.  A  chapter  held  in  Whitsun- 
tide, 1349,  asserted  that  but  few  brothers  remained 
who  had  supported  Michael  of  Cesena  and  Louis; 
that  "  William  the  Englishman,"  who  was  promi- 
nent among  these,  hacl  sent  back  the  seal  of  the 
order  to  the  general,  and  that  he  and  the  others, 
while  they  could  not  conveniently  appear  in  Rome, 
petitioned  for  release  from  their  excommunica- 
tion. The  pope  offered  to  grant  this  request  (June 
8,  1349)  on  condition  of  their  subscribing  a  formula 
which  was  somewhat  less  stringent  than  that  which 
had  been  usual  since  John  XXII.  Trithemius, 
Wadding,  and  others  assert  that  Occam  signed  this 
and  was  absolved;  but  there  is  no  documentary 
evidence  to  this  effect,  and  Jacobus  de  Marchia 
says  expressly  that  the  three  principal  leaders  '*  re- 
mained excommunicated  heretics."  This  is  more 
probably  the  case,  whether  Occam  remained  inflex- 
ible or  death  intervened  too  soon  to  allow  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  terms  of  peace.  The  date  of  his 
death  is  uncertain;  he  was  undoubtedly  alive  in 
the  spring  of  1349,  and  thus  the  date  given  on  his 
monument  (of  later  construction)  in  the  former 
Franciscan  chapel  at  Munich — Apr.  10,  1347 — can 
not  be  right.  The  day  and  month  may  be  accepted; 
the  year  will  be  either  1350,  or  more  probably  1349, 
which  would  account  for  the  double  tradition  as  to 
the  fact,  on  the  theory  that  he  had  announced  his 
readiness  to  make  submission,  but  died  before  it 
could  be  accomplishe<l. 

II.  Works:    There  is  no  complete  edition  of  the 

works  of  Occam,  which  is  a  token  of  the  disfavor 

into  which  he  fell  by  his  rebellious  attitude,  although 

the  numerous  manuscripts  and  early 

I.  Philo-    printed  editions  testify  to  the  interest 

sophical     which  was  felt  in  his  writings.    Under 

and  Theo-   the  head  of  philosopliical  works  may 

logical      be  named  the  Exitositio  aurea  et  ad- 

Writings.  modum  utilis  super  totam  artem  I'rte- 
renif  which,  in  the  form  of  commen- 
taries on  Aristotle  and  Porphyry,  contains  Occam's 
logic,  epistemology,  and  metaphysic;  Summa 
logices;  Quastiones  in  odo  libros  physicorum;  Sum- 
mula  in  libro9  physicorum:  and  two  or  three  works 
still  unprinted,  mentioned  by  Little.  The  principal 
theological  work  is  Quctstiones  et  decisiones  in  quu- 
tuor  libroB  9ententiarum;    the   first  book  is  much 


fuller  than  the  other  three  and  is  frequently  found 
in  manuscripts  independent  of  them,  thus  rnaldog 
it  likely  that  Occam  published  it  separately  in  the 
first  place,  during  his  teaching  life  at  Ozfoitl  or 
Paris,  and  later  did  the  other  three  on  a  smaller 
scale,  perhaps  from  mere  notes  of  lectures.  Other 
theological  treatises  are  the  CentUoquivm  theolog- 
icunif  *^  embracing  almost  the  whole  of  speculative 
theology  under  one  hundred  conclusions,"  which 
gives  a  piquant  collection  of  instances  of  what  ra- 
tional theology  might  consider  possible;  Quodlibda 
septentf  dealing  with  the  principal  problems  of  phi- 
losophy and  theology,  based  probably  on  the  dis- 
putations with  which  he  began  his  Paris  teaching; 
De  Sacramento  altaris  and  De  corpore  ChrisH,  two 
parts  of  one  work,  which  was  used  to  supply  theo- 
retical support  for  Luther's  eucharistic  doctrine; 
De  prcedesUnatiane  et  fuiuris  canHnffentibus. 

The  Opus  nanaginta  dierum,  so  called  from  the 
time  spent  in  its  composition  (probably  in  1330, 
certainly  before  1333),  is  a  defense  of  the  doctrine  of 

poverty  as  the  true  perfection,  in  an- 
2.  Works  swer  to  the  bull  Quia  vir  reprobut  of 
on  Church  John  XXII.  The  Tractatus  de  dog- 
and  State,   matibus  Johannis  XXIL  papa  (1333) 

controverts  the  pope's  assertion  that 
the  saints  will  not  see  the  beatific  vision  untfl  after 
the  day  of  judgment;  Epistola  ad/ratres  minoretin- 
capiirdo  apud  Assisium  cangregaios   (1334)    is  of 
special  interest  from  the  light  which  it  throws  upcm 
its  author's  character;   Optiaculum  adversus  errora 
Johannis  XXIL  was  written  shortly  after  John's 
death,  eariy  in   1335;    the  Compendium  erronm 
Johannis  XXIL  papa,  written  under  Benedict  XII., 
and  Defensorium  contra  Johannem  XXIL,  written 
under  Clement  VI.  (though  not  certainly  by  Oc- 
cam), take  a  similar  line.    The  Tractatus  ostendetu 
quod    Benedictus    papa    XII.    nonnuUos   Johannit 
XXIL  hcereses  ampiexus  est  et  deferutit,  arising  out 
of  the  political  situation  of  the  latter  half  of  1337, 
rebukes  the  pope  as  a  heretic  and  an  enemy  of  the 
emperor  and  the  king  of  England,  and  proves  that 
Louis  has  the  right  to  take  up  arms  against  him. 
Octo  qucMtUme*  super  potentate  et  dignitate  papdi 
(latter  half  of  1339)  answers  various  questions  ap- 
parently submitted  by  Louis  as  to  points  in  con- 
troversy between  the  temporal  and  spiritual  powers. 
The  largest  and  most  important  general  discussion 
of  the  theoretical  questions  at  issue  is  the  IHcdogiui 
'  inter  magistrum  et  discipulum  de  imperatorum  d 
pontificum  poiestate,  written  between  1341  and  1343. 
In  its  present  form  the  work  is  far  from  complete; 
it  was  intended  to  be  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  whole  controversy  between  the  empire  and  the 
papacy,  and  at  the  same  time  to  show  conclusively 
that  John  XXII.  was  a  heretic,  in  opposing  whom 
both  I^uis  and  the  extreme  Franciscans  were  abun- 
dantly justified.    The  first  division  deals  with  the 
distinction  between  Catholic  and  heretical  doctrine, 
proves  that  popes  may  be  and  have  been  heretical, 
admitting  the  same  possibility  of  error  in  general 
councils,  and  contends  that  princes  and  la3rxDen 
may  and  should,  when  spiritual  tribunals  fail,  at 
in  judgment  on  a  heretical  pope.    The  second  part 
is  incomplete,  and  of  the  nine  treatises  promiaed 
for  the  third,  only  two  seem  to  have  been  written. 
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those  dealiag  with  the  power  of  the  pope  and  clergy 
and  with  the  authority  and  rights  of  the  emperor. 
External  reasons  probably  determined  the  publi- 
cation of  the  work  in  its  incomplete  form,  and  the 
impulse  to  take  it  up  again  was  lacking  later. 
Wadding  names  a  number  of  other  works  as  Occam's 
but  it  is  impossible  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge 
to  determine  whether  they  exist,  and  if  so  whether 
they  are  genuine  or  perhaps  parts  of  those  already 
known. 

in.  Occam's  Position:  A  complete  critical  edi- 
tion of  Occam  is  much  to  be  desired.  He  was  not 
only  one  of  the  most  wide-awake  scholars  of  the 
Middle  Ages  but  a  personality  of  striking  consistency 
and  boldness.  His  life  was  a  tragedy;  he  was  not 
able  to  procure  the  triiunph  of  his  most  cherished 
ideals — he  was  bereft  of  one  friend  after  another, 
and  the  vacillating  policy  of  the  emperor  was  little 
consolation  to  him.  And  yet  the  lonely  friar  was 
one  of  the  mighty  forces  of  his  time.  His  histor- 
ical importance  rests  on  three  achievements  in  par- 
ticular; he  carried  the  banner  of  nominalism  to 
victory  in  the  philosophy  of  his  age;  he  encoiu'aged 
the  critical  spirit  in  regard  to  traditional  dogma, 
and  taught  men  how  to  use  it  as  a  counterpoise  to 
ecclesiastical  positivism;  and  he  struck  out  a  new 
line  of  thought  as  to  the  relations  of  temporal  and 
spiritual  authority  of  Church  and  State. 

The  great  revival  of  philosophical  and  theological 
study  which  the  thirteenth  century  witnessed  was 
conditioned  by  the  influence  of  Aristotle.  The  the- 
ory of  the  universe  propounded  by  the 
I.  His      Stagirite  had  to  be  reconciled  with  the 

Nominal-  traditional  Platonic-Augustinian  real- 
ism, ism.  This  Thomas  Aquinas  undertook 
to  do,  following  Aristotle  as  closely  as 
possible.  Duns  Scotus,  on  the  other  hand,  at- 
tempted to  maintain  the  ancient  realism,  while  sup- 
porting it  by  modem  or  Aristotelian  methods.  In- 
terests and  tendencies,  however,  came  up  in  his 
woric  which  drove  his  disciples  away  from  his  posi- 
tion. The  growth  of  empirical  research  and  psy- 
chological analysis  on  one  side,  together  with  the 
new  activity  of  the  reason  in  the  epistemological 
field,  and  on  the  other  the  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  specific  and  the  particular  was  the  end  of 
nature,  led  to  results  widely  divergent  from  those 
of  Scotus.  Here  was  Occam's  work  ready  to  his 
hand.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  nominalists,  the 
founder  of  the  "  modem  ''  school.  Science  has  to 
do,  he  maintainay  only  with  propositions,  not  with 
things  as  such,  since  the  object  of  science  is  not 
what  is  but  what  is  known.  Things,  too,  are  al- 
ways singular,  while  science  has  to  do  with  general 
concepts,  which  as  such  exist  only  in  the  human 
mind.  Scotus  had  deduced  the  objective  existence 
of  universate  from  the  concepts  originated  under 
the  operation  of  the  objects.  Occam,  on  the  other 
hand,  asserts  that  "  no  universal  is  a  substance 
existing  outside  of  the  mind,"  and  proves  it  by  a 
variety  of  keen  logical  reasons.  He  rejects  even 
the  nadlder  forms  of  philosophic  universalism,  such 
ma  the  theory  that  the  universal  is  something  in 
particulars  which  is  distinguished  from  them  not 
realiier  but  only  formaliter.  In  fine,  he  considers 
the  universal  without  qualification  as  an  **  inten- 


tion "  of  the  mind,  a  symbol  representing  conven- 
tionally several  objects.  In  respect  of  the  theory 
of  cognition,  where  Duns  Scotus  had  placed  be- 
tween the  perceiving  subject  and  the  object  per- 
ceived a  ^*  sensible  species  "  and  an  "  intelligible 
species,"  Occam  considers  these  as  superfluous  mar 
chinery.  Objects  call  forth  sense-impressions  in 
us,  which  are  transmuted  by  the  active  intellect 
into  mental  images;  these  are  thus  a  product  of  the 
intellect,  not  species  which  flow  from  the  object 
into  the  inieUectua  poasibilis.  The  reality  of  these 
images  is  thus,  in  the  modem  use  of  the  terms,  not 
objective  but  subjective.  This  is  true  not  merely 
of  the  **  terms  of  first  intention  "  formed  directly 
from  sense-impression,  but  also  of  the  "  terms  of 
second  intention,"  i.e.,  the  abstract  terms  which 
take  note  of  common  attributes,  or  imiversals. 
These  latter  correspond  to  a  tendency  of  the  human 
mind,  which  can  not  perceive  individuals  without  at 
the  same  time  attempting  to  form  a  general  concept. 
A  white  object  simultaneously  suggests  abstract 
whiteness;  an  extended,  related,  enduring  object 
forces  the  conception  of  extension,  relation,  dura- 
tion. The  result  of  this  line  of  reasoning  is  the  ab- 
solute subjectivity  of  all  concepts  and  imiversals 
and  the  limitation  of  knowledge  to  the  mind  and 
its  concepts — although  these  are  real  entities  be- 
cause of  their  subjective  existence  in  the  mind,  re- 
producing the  actual  according  to  the  constitution 
of  the  mind.  Thus  Occam  is  really  the  pioneer  of 
modem  epistemology.  The  mysterious  universals 
with  their  species  in  the  sense  of  objective  realities 
are  abolished.  Objects  work  upon  the  senses  of 
men,  and  out  of  these  operations  the  active  intel- 
lect frames  its  concepts,  including  the  so-called 
universals,  which,  while  they  are  in  themselves 
subjective,  yet  correspond  to  objective  realities. 
By  the  statement  that  science  has  nothing  to  do 
directly  with  things,  but  only  with  concepts  of 
them,  the  theory  of  knowledge  assumes  vital  im- 
port for  the  progress  of  science,  and  a  new  method 
of  scientific  cognition  is  made  available.  Of  course 
this  increases  the  difliculty  of  the  task  of  theology; 
but  Occam  was  essentially  of  a  critical  and  nega- 
tive temperament,  of  great  critical  acumen  but 
(especially  in  the  religious  province)  by  no  means 
equally  great  in  constructive  ability.  He  had  not  the 
broad  general  conception  of  religion  which  guided  his 
master  Scotus  through  all  his  perilous  attempts  to 
criticize  the  old  evidences  and  bring  up  new  ones; 
where  he  shows  its  power  at  all,  it  is  usually  sim- 
ply borrowed  from  Scotus. 

According  to  his  attitude  toward  the  dogmas  of 
the  Chiuch,  it  appears  that  **  authority,  reason, 
and  experience  "  are  the  sources  of  religious  knowl- 
edge.   A  scientific  proof  of  dogma  is 
2.  Doctrine  impossible.     This  he   shows  by   the 
of  the      method  of  evolving  a  number  of  prop- 
Church  and  ositions  which  on  ecclesiastical  princi- 
CriticisnL    pies  ought  to  be  possible,  but  actually 
contradict  the  doctrine  of  the  Church. 
The  instances  are  frequently  rather  startling;  but 
it  would  be  quite  misleading  to  understand  them 
in  the  sense  of  anti-ecclesiastical  imbelief  or  frivo- 
lous skepticism.    Occam's  piupose  is  to  show  that 
reason  is  useless  as  a  foundation  of  ecclesiastieal 
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dof;m:i.  The*  infuicl  c:in  "  attain  all  the  knowledge, 
whether  simple  or  complex,  which  the  believer  can 
have  ";  the  difference  ia  in  the  postsession  of  faith. 
The  act  of  Ix'lief  dejwnda  on  the  Jules  infusot  and 
proceeds  from  the  cooperation  of  this  with  the^/r« 
acqiiiHita  derived  from  instruction,  Hible-reading, 
and  intelligent  meditation  on  various  truths.  The- 
ology is  not  thus  in  the  strict  sense  a  science;  it  is 
not  a  form  of  natural  metaphysical  cognition,  but 
a  spc^cial  nunle  of  cognition  efTt»cled  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  infused  "  habit''  of  faith.  In  the  ap- 
plication of  these  principles  to  the  faith  of  the 
church  of  his  day,  Occam  accepts  and  even  en- 
hances the  ecclesiastical  positivism  of  Scotus.  The 
faith  of  the  Church  must  be  accepted  in  toto,  either 
explicitly  or  implicitly.  Reason  may  question  the 
doctrines  or  oniinances  of  the  Church,  but  the 
(Christian  as  a  Christian  accepts  them.  The  more 
critic:U  activity  awoke,  the  more  nee<i  there  was 
for  this  counterbalancing  thought.  The  leg:d  con- 
ception of  the  (^hurch  tinds  expression  here;  he 
who  wishes  to  Ivlong  to  it  must  subject  himself  to 
its  laws,  whether  or  not  he  ia  persi^nally  conN-inced 
of  their  justice.  Here  again  there  is  need  of  the 
miniculous  .;i«/i'<i  infum:  but  this  is  itself  an  article 
of  faith  which  is  learneii  only  by  authority,  not 
"  by  n'asi>n.  by  exjxTienee.  or  by  logic."  So  it 
comes  back  to  the  (Knnt  that  a  man  mu.'tt  accept 
the  teachings  of  the  Church  l>ecause  he  wishes  to 
U'long  to  it.  The  authority  of  the  Church's  teach- 
ing was  esstMitially  based,  for  tVeam.  on  tluit  of  the 
Bible.  This  in  itself  was  nothing  new.  as  all  the 
scholastics  (^following  Augustine)  had  regartled 
chun'h  iKx'trine  as  the  formulati»ii  expression  of 
Script unU  truih.  The  novelty  hen*  is  that  CVcam 
is  driven  by  the  parly  contlicis  of  his  day  into  ac- 
knowKnlging  that  the  auihorities  of  the  day  may 
diverge  fri>ni  Scriptural  teaching,  and  thus  he  conus 
to  a  mort*  consiMiui>ly  strict  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple oi  Si'riptural  infallibility.  Pojvs  and  councils 
mav  err.  but  the  written  vwml  is  sure.  "  A  Chris- 
tian  is  not  boimd  to  Ivlieve.  as  ni»cess;\ry  to  s;ilva- 
titMi.  anything  which  is  neither  containt\i  in  the 
Hible  ni^r  mav  Ih»  plainlv  and  of  neeessiiv  infemnl 
friMU  what  is  con t:\ini\i  therx\"  It  is  tn:e  that  he 
di>"*i  not  rtvdi.'e  hmv  far  This  principle  might  lead 

how  \:\r  it  was  one  day  going  to  lead  Luther: 
nor  d.H*s  !:e  sivm  iii^|Hv**Hl  to  apply  it  excej^i  when* 
the  nivvs>i:irs  of  his  own  |x^M:ion,  as  in  the  con- 
tnner^y  on  po\er!v.  lVn^^^  him  to  it.  In  pniciis**, 
thr\»;a:hi»;;t  liis  whole  docmatic  svstem.  The  author- 
ity  of  the  I'ailiers  ar.il  of  the  Konun  t*aihoiicChun*h 
stands  ov.t  :vs  c^\\;v..d  wi:h  tha:  vM  the  S<*riptun\ 
auvl  in  f.u*t  has  the  l.ist  werJ.:  :he  d^v!ri:;e  of  tnm- 
sv;bstani;.itiv»n.  wb.ioh  i<  lu^:  e\:^n*>>*iy  ;a;u:ht  in 
S\*rip:uiv.  i>  un*;\;es;i*v.:':^ly  a^w-.^us:  o:».  !ha:  au- 
thv^ri:\ .  In  spite  v^t  tl'.i'^.  .»  >:vvi:/»  i^'.^uv  must  be 
given  him  m  the  history  ot  ;l;c  pnr.oirio  of  Scrip- 
tural f:;\ih. 

Spa^v  forbivis  mon*  than  :i  ciirs^'^n-  ci.iv.rt*  a!  :ho 
individual  diV*trint^  held  bv  hiv.^.;  bv.:  :!;is  is  less  :o 
b*  R^|:ivtt<\l  «mv  his  stn*i\j::b.  'u->  ::•.  :he  cri:i.*;U 
ratlwr  lh»n  Xhe  |H>«iti\T.  in  which  ho  :<  gY^ner^l'.y 
biv  finHUi^    lu  ivgard  to  the  !ia:r.n'  avd 

m  a  criticAl  si>lvo:;:  :v"» 
for  hU  e\isconcv  by 


Scotus,  showing  that  the  reality  of    God  as  the 
infinitua   xntcnaive   can   as  little  be  demQastrat<.<l 
from  efficientia,  causalitaa,  eminentia,  as  from  the 
divine  knowledge  of  the  infiniie  or  from 
3.  Doctrine   the  simplicity  of  his  nature.    Xever- 
of  God,      thelcss  he  considers  the  recognition  of 
Salvation    God    to    proceed    from    the   idea   of 
and  Sin.     causality,  if  not  by  strict  syllogistic 
de<luction,  yet  **  by  authority  and  rea- 
son."   And  in  the  same  sort  of  way  the  infinity  of 
God  is  confirmeil.     As  to  his  unboimded  power 
and  absolute  will,     Occam  distinguishes    poteniia 
abitoluia  and  poteniia  ordinate,  the  two  being,  how- 
ever, only  diflfercnt  modes  of  considering  a  power 
which  is  essentially  one;    in  practise  it  is  alwa>'5 
oniinata,    the   absolute   power    being   merely  tlw 
hypothetical  possibility  of  God's    doing  anything 
whatever  which  does  not  involve  a  contradictioD 
in  terms.     The  absolute  freedom  of   God  is  the 
characteristic    trait   in   the   theology   of    Occam. 
The  entire   scheme  of   salvation   planned  by  the 
voluntas  ordinata  is  based  on  no  inner  necessiir, 
but  is  determined  by  the  fact  that  it  pleased  God. 
as  a  matter  of   fact,  to  do  thus   and  no  other- 
wise.   The  distinction  of  the  two  aspects  of  the  di- 
vine power  comes  in  here;  the  merits  of  the  saiDts, 
e.g.,  are  accepted  as  valid  only  because  it  pleases 
God  to  accept  them — but  since  it  has  pleased  God 
to  establish  this  system,  merit  is  absolutely  neoK- 
8ar>'.    God  and  his  grace  do  all,  yet  only  in  such  a 
way  that  the  cooperation  of  man  is  required.   The 
freoilom  of  the  human  ^ill  can  not  be,  strictlj 
spcidcing,  demonstrated,  but  is  recognized  as  tme 
by  experience.    Sin  consists  in  the  violation  of  the 
will  of  Goti.     By  it,  however,  no  "  real  "  change 
takes  place  in  the  soul.    Sin  consists  in  indiridual 
acts:    it  does  not  taike  away  freedom  nor  weaken 
the  soul,  but  simply  destroys  the  future  good,  the 
reward,  ordained  by  God  for  those  who  do  his  «tI1. 
Since  there  is  no  fundamental  connection  between 
sin  and  punishment,  God  could  by  his  absolute 
|x>wer  forgive  sin  and  infuse  grace  even  without 
n'pentance.     In  the  same  connection  appears  the 
n^lation  of  original  sin  to  original  righteousnesi 
The  latter  is  "  an  absolute  something  superadded 
to  man  as  he  is  in  a  state  of  nature  ";  the  former 
is  "  a  certain  lack  of  the  righteousness  which  he 
ought  to  have."    Thus  original  sin  is  the  result  of 
the  divine  oniinance:    God  wills  to  consider  the 
offender  :igainst  his  law  as  unwonhj*  of  acceptance, 
together  with  all  his  posterity.     This  explains  his 
view  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  Mary.    As 
a  member  of  the  human  race,  she  would  have  been 
i:\  the  tirst  instant  of  her  conception  a  debtor  to 
original  righteousness:   but  it  is  not  inconcei^'aWe 
that  Oo^i  should  have  chosen  to  renounce  the  exac- 
tion of  that  righteousness  from  her  and  refused  to 
impute  its  al\«ence  as  a  fault.    By  a  subtle  train  of 
re^isoning  he  concludes  that  she  was  not  even  for 
an  ir^stant  in  original  sin. 

In  his  Christologj-.  Occam  holds  firmly  to  the 
h\"Tv>s:a:Jc  union,  while  distinguishing  sharply  be- 
:wee;;  :he  two  natures.  As  ^ith  Duns  Scotus,  so 
here  :he  union  consists  in  a  "  relation,'*  the  human 
r.;\:ure  being  aj^fixmied  by  the  divine.  The  special 
rvsult  of  Christ's  work  is  to  be  seen  in  the  institu- 
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tion  and  operation  of  the  sacraments.   The  operation 

is  described   in   a  manner   usual   in   Franciscan 

theology;    grace  does  not  reside  in  them,  but  they 

are  signs  that  God,  in  accordance  with 

4.  Doctrine  his  institution,  will  accompany  their 
of  Christ    administration  with  his  grace.     Grace 

and  the     is  taken  in  a  twofold  sense,  an  infused 
Sacmnents.  quality  of  the  mind  by  which  man  is 

enabled  to  act  according  to  God's 
will,  and  divine  acceptation,  *'  the  gratuitous  will 
of  God/'  Following  Scotus  again,  Occam  is  con- 
scious of  strong  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
necessity  of  an  infused  "  habit "  of  grace;  and  it 
is  quite  clear  that  the  retention  of  it  in  his  system 
is  due  merely  to  submission  to  authority.  Under 
the  head  of  the  sacraments,  his  fullest  treatment  is 
given  to  the  Eucharist,  where  he  follows  the  con- 
substantiation  theory  which  after  Scotus  was  be- 
coming common.  Neither  Scriptiire  nor  reason 
contradicts  the  possibility  of  the  substance  of  bread, 
not  merely  the  accidents,  remaining  together  with 
the  substance  of  the  body  of  Christ;  nor  is  tran- 
subetantiation  taught  in  Scripture.  He  goes  at  con- 
siderable length  into  the  question  of  the  possibility 
of  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament.  For  him 
aa  a  nominalist,  quantity  is  a  thing  which  has  no 
existence  in  itself,  but  only  the  res  quanta.  Now 
quantity  can  increase  or  diminish,  and  thus  a  thing 
may  be  without  quantity,  like  a  mathematical 
point;  this  is  the  manner  in  which  the  body  of 
Christ  exists  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar.  In  this 
way  he  comes  to  agree  with  Thomas  Aquinas,  that 
the  body  of  Christ  is  present  **  after  the  manner  of 
subfltance,  not  after  that  of  quantity  "  (Summa, 
III.,  Ixxvi.  1);  the  criticism  of  Duns  Scotus,  that 
a  substance  without  attributes  is  unthinkable,  is 
avoided  by  the  assertion  that  quantity  is  not  an 
easential  property  of  substance.  While  to  some 
extent  he  prepared  the  way  for  Luther's  teaching 
on  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  difference  between  his 
doctrine  of  ubiquity  and  Luther's  must  not  be  over- 
kxdced.  As  to  the  sacrament  of  penance,  like  most 
of  the  later  scholastics,  Occam  lays  most  stress  on 
the  absolution.  Since,  as  shown  above,  sin  effects 
no  "  real "  change  in  the  soul,  its  destruction  con- 
siflts  in  the  non-imputation  of  guilt.  This  might 
have  been  brought  about,  had  God  so  willed,  by  an 
internal  act  of  repentance  on  the  part  of  a  sinner 
having  proper  dispositions.  Sin  being  an  act  of  the 
wiU,  the  detestation  of  it  by  the  same  will  is  the 
impropriate  means  for  its  destruction,  and  in  fact 
oeoesBary,  contrary  to  the  view  of  Scotus  that  God 
gives  his  grace  to  the  sinner  through  the  sacrament 
without  either  attrition  or  contrition.  But  the 
esBenoe  of  the  sacrament,  according  to  Occam,  lies 
in  the  deliverance  of  the  sinner  from  the  guilt  of 
flin  by  God  through  the  agency  of  the  priest. 

In  the  important  questions  as  to  the  external 
organixation  of  the  Church  and  its  relation  to  the 
State,  two  principal  motives  guided  Occam  to  his 

conclusions.     Accusing  John  XXII.  of 

5.  Church  attempting  to  subjugate  or  destroy  the 
and  State,   empire  and  to  prove  erroneous  and 

illicit  the  thorough-going  poverty  of 
the  Fhmdscans,  he  met  him  by  attempting  on  the 
one  hand  to  make  a  sharp  distinction  between  the 


Church  and  the  world,  and  on  the  other  by  show- 
ing the  limitations  and  errors  of  the  official  ecclesi- 
astical authorities.  Like  Marsiiius  of  Padua,  he 
contends  that  the  papal  power  extends  only  to 
spiritual  things.  The  apostles  were  subject  to  the 
secular  authorities  of  their  time  and  were  far  from 
claiming  any  temporal  jurisdiction.  Even  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  papacy  may  be  called  in  question; 
and  if  so,  much  less  is  there  any  necessary  depend- 
ence of  the  emperor  on  the  pope.  The  choice  of  the 
electors  makes  an  emperor,  who  needs  no  papal 
confirmation.  The  relation  of  pope  and  emperor 
is  discussed  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
historic  civil  law,  but  from  that  of  natural  law  as 
well.  The  idea  of  natural  law  had  come  down  from 
the  ancients  to  both  canonists  and  civilians,  as  a 
criterion  of  the  justice  of  positive  enactments;  the 
popes  had  employed  it  often  enough  against  civil 
rulers,  and  now  it  was  turned  against  themselves. 
The  trouble  with  this  criterion,  however,  was  that 
it  was  too  elastic;  it  could  be  stretched  to  include 
the  most  revolutionary  conclusions  in  both  Church 
and  State.  Occam  undoubtedly  believed  in  the 
logical  validity  of  his  critical  statements;  but  a 
complete  overturning  of  the  ecclesiastical  organism 
was  as  far  from  his  temperament  as  the  creation 
of  a  new  system  of  Scriptural  theology.  He  never 
strove  for  anything  more  than  a  certain  ameliora- 
tion of  existing  conditions  within  the  circle  of  the 
system,  and  his  most  reasonable  demands  went  to 
pieces  on  the  positivism  of  the  nominalist.  He  was 
anything  but  timid;  but  he  went  on  criticizing  and 
constructing,  and  then  doubting  once  more  both 
his  critical  and  his  constructive  work. 

IV.  Survey  of  Occam's  Position:  The  foregoing 
review  of  Occam's  theological  and  constitutional 
opinions  shows  how  on  the  one  hand  the  newer  criti- 
cism of  traditional  doctrines  and  ordinances  was 
becoming  ever  more  minute  and  more  difficult  to 
deal  with,  and  on  the  other  the  ecclesiastical  posi- 
tivism was  hardening  into  more  inflexible  formulas. 
In  Occam's  hands  theology  became  increasingly 
skeptical,  negative,  and  unfruitful.  He  really  dug 
the  grave  of  scholasticism,  which  perished  of  the 
accumulation  of  dialectical  subtlety  and  negation. 
The  further  it  got  away  from  active  church  life,  the 
more  dreary  and  unprofitable  did  its  speculations 
appear,  imtil  an  imperative  demand  arose  for  a 
theology  that  should  be  practical  and  alive,  Augus- 
tinian  and  Scriptural.  But  nominalism  won  an  ex- 
ternal victory.  Occam's  doctrine  remained  the 
**  modem  "  theology  up  to  the  time  of  Luther.  The 
"  last  of  the  scholastics,"  Gabriel  Biel  (q.v.),  had 
nothing  better  to  offer  his  disciples  than  a  CoUec- 
torium  ex  Occamo;  and  after  Gregory  of  Rimini  had 
combined  Occam's  nominalism  with  the  Augustin- 
ian  teaching  on  sin  and  grace,  the  name  of  the  Eng- 
lish friar  stood  high  with  those  who  looked  for  a 
"  modem  "  scientific  theology.  Luther  calls  him 
"  my  dear  master,"  and  proclaims  with  pride  "  I 
am  of  the  Occamist  faction."  As  a  philosopher,  he 
won  a  decided  victory,  even  over  his  greater  teacher 
Scotus,  and  became  the  pioneer  of  modem  epis- 
temology;  as  a  theologian  he  enforced  the  critical 
method  of  Scotus  on  generations  to  follow;  and  as 
a  constitutionalist  he  furnished  a  leaven  in  his 
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ideas  on  Church  and  State  and  on  the  supreme 
authority  of  Scripture  which  was  destined  to  work 
mightily  on  a  later  age.  Both  on  the  negative  and 
on  the  positive  side,  he  stands  in  a  direct  relation 
to  the  greatest  event  of  the  succeeding  age,  the 
Reformation.  It  has  been  shown  above  that  he 
was  no  forerunner  of  Luther  as  a  Reformer;  but 
he  was  one  of  the  factors  without  which  the  Refor- 
mation would  have  been  impossible. 

(R.  Seeberg.) 

BiBLinoRitpifT:  Sourccn  for  a  life  are:  John  of  Viktring,  in 
J.  F.  Dohmer.  Fontet  rerum  Gfnnanicarumt  vol.  i.,  Stutt- 
gart. lH4:i;  John  of  Wiuterthur.  Chronica^  ed.  G.  von 
Wyiu,  in  Archtp  fiir  tchwrixeriache  Oeachiehtei  vol.  xi.. 
Zurich,  1856;  N.  GloiMberger,  Chronicon,  in  Analeeta 
FrancxHcana,  vol.  ii.,  Quaracchi,  1887;  L.  Wuddiug.  An- 
nalen  Minorum,  «d.  Fonticca,  vols,  vii.-viii..  Rome,  1733; 
II.  Dcnifle,  CKariidarium  Unirerntaiia  Pariniennti  vol. 
ii..  part  i..  Paris,  189U.  Consult:  P.  Feret,  La  FaeulU 
de  di^oloaxe.  de  Faria  au  moyen  dgr,  pp.  339  sqq..  Paris, 
1896;  \V.  L.  (}.  F.  v.  El>o»t4sin.  S'attiHiche  Thtologie  der 
Scholaatikrr,  Leipnic.  18(Ki;  K.  Prantl,  Geachiehte  dtr  Logik 
im  Abmdlande,  iii.  327^20.  I^eipiiic.  1867;  S.  Ricsler, 
Die  litcrtiriachen  Wideraacher  der  PdpaU  xur  Zeit  Ludwiga 
de.a  Baiem,  LcipMic,  1874;  J.  £.  Erdmann,  GeachichU  der 
Philoaophie,  i.  423-4:{4.  Berlin.  1878.  Eng.  transl.  vol.  i.. 
Ix>ndon.  1893;  C.  .Mailer.  Der  Kampf  Ludwiga  dea  Baiem 
mil  der  vimiaehen  Curie,  '2  vols.,  TQbingen,  1879-80; 
B.  Haurdau.  Hialoire  de  la  philoaophie  aetUaalique,  ii.  2, 
pp.  356^30.  Paris.  1880;  A.  G.  Little,  Grey  Friara  of 
Oxford,  pp.  225-234.  Oxford.  1892;  M.  de  Wulf.  Hia- 
loire de  la  philoaophie  acolaalique,  pp.  349-364,  Lou  vain, 
1900;  G.  Hoffmann.  Die  Lehre  der  fidea  implicita,  pp. 
153  sqq.,  licipsic.  1903;  F.  Kropatachcck,  in  BeilrOge 
xur  Forderung  chriatlicher  Theologie,  iv.  i.,  GQteniloh, 
1900;  Schaff,  Chriatian  Church,  v.  1.  pp.  691.  719. 
and  2.  pp.  188  sqq.  et  passim;  DSB,  xli.  357-362; 
ADB,  xxiv.  122  sqq.;  Hamack,  Dogma,  vol.  vi.  passim; 
and.  in  general,  works  on  the  history  of  the  perk>d  and 
of  philosophy. 

OCCASIONALISM.  See  Malebranche,  Nico- 
las. 

OCCOM  (OCCUM),  SAMSON :  Converted  Indian, 
and  Presbyterian  missionary  amon^  the  Indians;  b. 
fit  Mohepan,  New  I^ondon  County,  Conn.,  about 
1723;  d.  at  New  Slockbridge,  N.  Y.,  July  14,  1792. 
Convertt»(i  to  Christianity  and  expressing  the  de- 
sire to  become  a  religious  teacher  in  his  tribe,  he 
attendeil  the  Indian  school  of  Eieazcr  Wheelock  at 
L(;l):iiion  for  four  years.  In  1748  he  taught  at  New 
London,  but  soon  went  to  Montauk,  L.  I.,  where  he 
wa.s  first  teacher  and  then  preacher  to  the  Indians 
for  ton  years.  ( )rdained  in  1 759,  he  went  two  years 
lator  on  a  mi.s.sion  to  the  Oneidas,  and,  in  1766,  to 
England  \Wth  Nathaniel  Wheelock  to  procure  funds 
for  Moor's  Indian  charity  school.  While  there,  he 
preached  between  300  and  400  sermons  and  ob- 
taine<l  more  than  £100,000  of  which  George  III. 
subscribed  £200.  This  school,  later  transferred 
to  New  Hampshire,  became  the  nucleus  that  de- 
veloped into  Dartmouth  College.  In  1786  he  re- 
move<l  to  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  and  resided  with  the 
Stockbridge  Indians.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
hymns,  the  best  known  of  which  is  "  Awaked  by 
Sinai's  awful  sound."  His  account  of  the  Montauk 
Indians  of  Long  Island  (1761)  is  reprinted  in  the 
MauaehuaetU  Hialorical  Society's  CoUectiona,  x. 
106-111. 

BmM#  -4,  Jaisjn  (keam  and  the  In- 

'  a.  IQOO;    W.  B.  Sprague, 

«V.  1B9-105:  New  York, 
"^  ChureK,  i. 


161,  368,  388,  Philadelphia.  1864;   C.  A.  Briggt,  Ameriem 
Preabi/terianiam,  pp.  324-325.  New  York,  1885. 

OCHINO,  6-k!'-n0,  BERNARDIHO:     Italian  Re- 
former; b.  at  Siena  in  1487;  d.  at  Austerlitz  (12  m. 
e.s.e.  of  Brunn)  in  1564.    [His  father's  name  wu 
Domenico  Tommasini,  and  Ochino  took  his  name 
from  the  street  (Oca)  on  which  his  father  dwelt.] 
Persuaded  by  Savanarola's  call  to  repentance,  and 
believing  that  the  surest  road  to  salvation  was  by 
way  of  fasting,  repetition  of  prayers,  continence, 
vi^ls,  and  the  like,  Ochino  first  turned  to  the  Francis- 
can Observants  and  afterward  to  the  Capuchins,  as 
the  most  austere  order  in  which  to  realize  his  pur- 
pose.   Convinced,  in  consequence  of  his  inner  ex- 
perience, that  the  certainty  of  salvation  is  not  to 
be  earned  by  one's  own  performances,  he  reUn- 
quished  past  relations,  and  fled  from  Italy  in  1512, 
after  he  had  twice  been  elected  vicar-general  of  his 
order.    At  Naples,  through  the  Spanish  nobleman 
Juan  de  Vald^s  (q.v.),  he  was  approached  by  the 
combined  religious  views  of  the  mystics  and  tiie 
Reformation.     He  there  became  firmly  convinced 
of  the  voidness  of  ecclesiastical  mediations  for  sal^'a- 
tion;  and  in  the  company  about  Vald^},  which  com- 
prised Pietro  Martire  Vermigli  (q.v.),  Marcantonio 
Flaminio,  Pietro  Camesecchi,  Mario  Galeota,  be- 
sides highly  endowed  women,  such  as  Vittoria  Co- 
lonna,  Costanza  d'Avalos,  and  the  Duchess  Giulh 
Gonzaga,  he  applied  himself  to  the  purely  Biblical 
doctrine  of  salvation.    Thus  there  arose  an  irrecon- 
cilable conflict  between  his  convictions  and  the  de- 
mands of  his  oflSce;    and  this  came  to  an  open 
climax  in  the  spring    of    1542,   when  Ochino,  at 
Venice,  intervened  from  the  pulpit  in  behalf  of  a 
friend  who  had  been  treated  unjustly  by  the  In- 
quisition.   The  papal  nuncio  forbade  him  to  preach; 
then  he  was  summoned  to  Rome,  where  the  In- 
quisition (q.v.)  had  just  been  reorganized.    On  his 
way  to  Rome  his  adversaries'  intentions  damned 
upon  him,  and  instead  of  death  or  prison,  he  chose 
voluntary  exile.    First  he  found  refuge  at  Geneva, 
where  he  proclaimed  the  word  of  God  from  15i2- 
1544,  to  the  local  Italians,  some  of  whom  were  like- 
wise religious  refugees.    Then,  called  to  Augsbure. 
by  way  of  Basel,  he  found  himself  again  compelled 
to  flight,  when  the  imperial  troops  forced  the  cinr 
to  surrender  (1547).    The  emperor  demanded  him 
to  be  delivered  up,  but  the  council  suffered  him  to 
escape  by  night.    By  way  of  Zurich  he  returned  to 
Basel,  followed  by  his  family  from  Geneva;  and 
from  Basel,  in  November,    1547,  in   response  to 
Cranmer's  invitation,  he  continued  as  far  as  Eng- 
land, where,  under  Edward  \^.,  a  verj'  favorable 
tide   had    set   in    for   Protestantism.    During  the 
years  of  his  exile  Ochino  reached  his  countrymen 
with  his  pen.    A  series  of  religious  tracts,  an  open 
letter  to  the  council  of  his  native  dty,  answen  to 
the  attacks  of  Roman  Catholic   writers,  besides 
works  of  edification  and  an  exposition  of  the  epis- 
tle to  the  Romans,  had  been  published  preriously- 
There  now  appeared  a  caustic  tract  against  the 
papacy,  Tragedy  or  Dialogue  of  the  Uniuste  VwirftA 
Primacie  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  (London,  1549,  i^ 
print,  1899).    This,  dedicated  to  the  young  long, 
presents  the  argument  that  the  papacy  owes  its 
existence  to  none  but  the  devil  himself.    With  the 
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reaction  under  Queen  Haiy,  1553,  Ochino  left  Eng- 
land  and  weot  to  Zurich  as  pastor  of  some  Evtm- 
gelical  refugees  who  bad  fled  from  Loc&nio.  Even- 
tually, however,  from  Zurich,  too,  he  was  expelled 
by  a  narrow  zeal,  which  charged  that  he  saoctioned 
polygamy  and  assailed  the  Trinity.  This  was  a 
hard  accusation,  and  not  without  formal  occasion, 
yet  subHtantially  refuted  not  only  by  his  "  Apol- 
ogy "  of  the  year  1563,  but  still  more  by  the  whole 
course  of  bis  life.  Ochino  sought  final  refuge  in 
Poland;  yet  thence  be  was  expelled  by  the  edict 
of  Aug.  7,  1564,  against  foreign  heretics.  And  so 
from  Poland  he  wandered  over  to  Moravia,  where, 
at  Slockov  (Auaterlitz)  he  was  to  lay  down  his 
weary  life.  Looking  back,  he  says,  "  I  had  much 
to  endure,  but  this  no  apostle  and  disciple  of 
Chriat  is  spared.  However,  that  I  was  enabled  to 
endure  all  is  proof  that  the  Lord  manifested  his 
power  in  me."  K.  Benbath. 
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OCTAVE:  A  term  in  Roman  Catholic  liturgies 
denoting  the  celebration  throughout  an  entire  week 
of  certain  great  festivals,  and  also  the  eighth  day, 
or  conclusion  of  the  festival,  which  has  a  higher 
rank  than  the  othcTB.  Like  the  festivaJs  them- 
selves, the  octaves  differ  in  dignity.  Thoee  of  Eas- 
ter and  Pentecost  are  of  such  high  rank  that  neither 
the  celebration  of  Boints'  days  nor  votive  masses 
are  permitted  within  them;  tiioee  of  Christmas  and 
Corpus  Christi  allow  the  observance  of  sainta'  days 
but  not  of  votive  maases;  other  octavee  permit 
both.  Each  day  of  the  octave  has  part  of  the  serv- 
ice proper  to  itself,  while  the  eighth  approximates 
more  closely  to  that  of  the  feast.  The  original  in- 
stitution of  octaves  is  of  historical  interest  as  ahow- 
ing  the  inclination  of  the  early  Church  to  perpetuate 
the  liturgical  institutions  of  Israel,  according  to 
which  the  Passover  was  celebrated  for  seven  days 
(or  eight,  including  the  day  of  preparation),  the 
first  and  last  being  of  special  importance,  while  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  lasted  for  eight. 

(E.  lUNKBt.) 
BiBunoHAPHT:    Vicauniiu,  fitctiaiuuun.  fuo.  xxviii..  aob. 

1735-37. 

ODD  ORDER  BRETHREH.    See  Dijnkbbb,  III. 

ODES  OF  SOLOHOH.    See  Solouon,  Odbs  of. 

ODILO:  Fifth  Abbot  of  Cluny.  See  Clcnt, 
Abbet  and  Congreoation  of,  {  3. 

ODLAND,  Od'ldnd,  SIGURD  VILHELH:  Nor- 
wegian theologian;  b.  at  Bergen,  Norway,  Dec.  5, 
1S57.  He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Christiania  (B.A.,  1875;  candidate  in  theology, 
187fl;  Tb.D.,  1870);  was  appointed  professor  of 
theology  there  (1894),  his  special  field  being  New- 
Testament  exegesis  and  isagogics.  He  achieved 
celebrity  by  his  opposition  to  the  liberal  thedogy 


which  in  recent  yean  haa  exert«d  marked  influence 
in  Norway.  His  prominence  in  thia  respect  became 
oiarked  in  the  "  professor  controvert "  which 
reached  its  culmination  in  the  appointment  (1000) 
of  Johannes  Ording  (q.v.)  to  the  cbair  of  systematic 
theolc^  in  the  university  vacated  by  Petersen. 
When  tbe  appointment  was  mads,  Odland  carried 
out  bis  declared  intention  of  resigning  if  a  member 
of  the  faculty  was  permitted  to  teacb  anticonfes- 
sional  doctrine.  With  the  help  of  clergy  and  laity 
he  was  able  to  create  a  new  faculty,  confessional  as 
well  as  scientific  in  type,  independent  of  the 
university. 

Odland  has  always  been  interested  in  practical 
church  woric,  became  in  1885  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directois  of  Lutherstiftelsen,  and  its  president 
after  it  had  becoB[ie  the  "  Norwegian  Lutbenui 
Society  for  Home  Miadons."  In  1893  he  was  aji 
editor  of  LtiiJi.  Ugeakr^t,  and  amoe  1900  of  Lviherde 
KirketidtTide.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  revision  of  tbe  Norwegian  transla- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  (1896-1905).  Among 
his  works  may  be  mentioned:  Krislofer  Jaruoit  og 
dtt  Nye  TeMamenie  (1886);  Kritto/er  Janaon  om 
aolsagn  og  evaitgdientt  (1894),  directed  against 
the  only  Norw^iiau  Unitarian  preacher  of  any 
fame  in  America;  Jakabt  Brev,  indledet  og  foriolktt 
(1889);  ApMtolotds  BegrA  og  Oprinddse  (1897). 
John  O.  Evjbn. 

ODO  (ODA):  Arehbishop  of  Canterbury;  d.  at 
Canterbury  June  2,  959.  He  was  possibly  the  son 
<rf  a  Dane  in  the  army  of  Inguar  (Ivar)  which  con- 
quered the  north  of  England  in  867,  and  in  early 
life  embraced  Christianity  against  tjie  will  of  his 
father.  He  was  adopted  by  the  Saxon  noble  £thel- 
hehn,  who  had  him  baptised  and  educated;  he 
showed  such  aptitude  that  he  was  early  admitted 
to  the  priesthood.  He  secured  the  favor  of  King 
iOthelstsn,  who  had  him  made  bishop  of  Ramabuiy 
in  927,  and  also  employed  hjm  in  a  diplomatic  mis- 
sion. In  942  King  Edmund  offered  to  make  him  arch- 
bishop, but  he  declined  on  the  ground  that  be  was  not 
a  monk,  and  that  the  see  should  be  held  by  a  mem- 
ber of  an  order.  He  was  induced  to  take  the  cowl, 
after  which  he  was  elevated  to  the  see.  He  imme- 
diately occupied  himself  in  the  repair  of  the  cathe- 
dral, the  condition  of  which  was  almoet  ruinous. 
His  occupation  of  the  see  woe  marked  by  strenu- 
ous efforts  for  the  upbuilding  of  morals  and  care 
for  the  discipline  of  the  cloisters.  He  was  incessant 
in  laboring  for  the  betterment  of  treatment  of  the 
lower  classes  by  nobles  and  the  rich,  for  tbe  per- 
formance of  their  duties  by  the  clergy,  and  for  ob- 
servance by  monks  of  the  rules  of  the  orders.  He 
was  especially  interested  in  preventing  marriages 
regarded  as  unlawful,  especially  of  nuns  and  of 
near  of  kin;  and  he  made  it  his  duty  to  see  that 
material  provimon  was  made  for  the  benefit  of  the 
wife  in  case  she  were  left  a  widow.  He  inspired 
Frithegode  to  write  the  metrical  "  Life  of  Wilfrid," 
for  which  he  furnished  the  prose  preface.  He  left 
behind  him  a  reputation  as  a  holy  man  of  great  in- 
fluence, the  protector  of  the  weak,  and,  in  the  pur- 
suit of  this  aim,  regarded  not  at  all  tbe  rank  of 
thom  ooikoemed. 
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CECOLAMPADIUS,  ec'o-lam-p^'di-us,  AND 
THE  REFORMATION   IH   BASEL. 

Life  of  (Eoolampadius  till  1522  (fi  1). 
Beginnings  of  the  Roformation  in  Basel  (fi  2). 
Early  Work  of  CEcolampadius  There  (fi  3). 
Final  Success  in  1529  (S  4). 
Controversy  over  the  Lord's  Supper  (5  6). 
Closing  Work  of  CEcolampadius  ({  0). 

Johannes     CEcolampadius     (Johann     Heussgen, 

Hussgen,  Huuachein,  in  the  South  German  dialect 

equivalent  to  "candlestick,"  whence  the  grecized 

form  of  his  name)  was  bom  at  Wcinsberg  (25  m. 

n.   of  Stuttgart),   in   the  Palatinate,  1482;   d.    at 

Basel  Nov.  24,  1531.     He    began    his  studies  in 

Heilbronn    and    continued    them    in 

I.  Life      Bologna,  where  he  devoted  himself  to 

of  (Ecolam-  jurisprudence.      But   his  aversion  to 

padius       law  induced   him   to   leave   Bologna 

till  1522.  "  and  study  theology  at  Heidelberg 
(1499),  where  he  occupied  himself 
with  the  study  of  Thomas  Aqumas,  of  the  mys- 
tics, such  as  Richard  of  St.  Victor,  and  of  later 
theologians  like  Gcrson.  His  inherent  mysticism 
was  thus  intensified,  and  he  remained  a  pious  and 
loyal  Romanist.  In  1503  he  took  his  bachelor's 
degree  and  soon  afterward  became  tutor  of  the 
younger  sons  of  the  Elector  Philip  the  ITpright  in 
Heidelberg.  But  the  life  of  the  court  displeased 
him  and  he  longofi  to  rcjturn  to  the  study  of  theol- 
ogy. The  facts  of  his  life  from  1503  to  1512  are 
still  veiled  in  obscurity.  It  is  known  only  that  he 
departed  from  the  court  of  the  elector  and  accepted 
a  prebend  at  \Vcins!>org.  A  prebend  was  estab- 
lished there  by  the  council  Apr.  8,  1510,  confirmed 
by  the  bishop  June  9,  meanwhile  CEcolampadius 
had  been  presented,  Apr.  3,  by  Duke  Ulrich  (Bldt^ 
ter  fur  wurttemhcrgvicfie  Kirchcngeschichte,  1895, 
p.  40).  The  same  year  he  was  in  Stuttgart  to  hear 
Reuchlin  and  published  at  Freiburg  some  sermons 
which  he  had  preached  in  Weinsberg.  Then  he 
went  to  Tubingen,  where  he  became  intimate  with 
Mel:i.nchthon.  In  1514  he  seems  to  have  returned 
to  Heidelberg,  where  he  associated  with  Brenz  and 
Capito.  In  1515  he  was  called  to  Ba.sel  as  preacher 
by  Bishop  Christoph  of  IJtenheim,  where  he  met 
Erasmus  and  assisted  him  in  the  publication  of  his 
Greek  New  Testament.  They  formed  an  intimate 
friendship,  and  Erasmus  exercised  a  considerable 
influence  upon  the  younpj  preacher.  In  1516  CEco- 
lampadius lectured  at  the  University  of  Basel  on 
Obadiah,  Ephesians,  and  the  "  Sentences  "  of  Lom- 
bard. But  after  a  short  time  he  returned  to  Weins- 
berg to  attend  to  his  prebend  and  at  the  same  time 


pursued  private  studies  at  Heidelbeig.     In  1518 
he  was  again  in  Basel  awiHting  Erasmus  in  the 
second  edition  of  his  New  Testament.    At  this  time 
he  pursued  the  study  of  Greek  grammar  and  of 
Jerome's  translation  of  the  Bible,  lecturing  at  the 
same  time  at  the  university.    In  December,  1518, 
he  received  a  call  as  preacher  to  the  principal  church 
in  Augsbui^,  where  the  first  events  of  the  Refor- 
mation had  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  citi- 
zens.    GBcolampadius  found   himself  greatly  op- 
pressed by  these  excitements  and  would  have  liked 
to  return  to  his  studies;  but  he  remained  loyal  to 
his  position,  especially  after  it  had  become  clear  to 
him  that  Luther  spoke  the  truth.     Luther's  ser- 
mons on  the  Ten  Commandments  and  his  theses 
decided  CEcolampadius  to  adopt  the  new  teachings. 
But  in  1520  he  suddenly  startled  his  friends  by  en- 
tering the  monastery  of  Alteiununster  near  AugB* 
bui^,  in  which  action  he  was  following  out  his  nat- 
ural leaning  toward  mysticism  and  his  deep-rooted 
sympathy  with  the  ideals  of  monastic  life.    In  a 
treatise  of  1515  he  had  exalted  thoee  who  from 
love  of  perfection  renounce  marriage  and  in  Basel 
had  given  offense  to  his  humanistic  friends  by  his 
predilection  for  the  mysterious  elements  in  the 
Roman  cult  and  for  the  ascetic  life.    But  on  ente^ 
ing  the  monastery,  he  reserved  to  himself  the  right 
to  live  according  to  the  word  of  God  and  to  leave 
if  he  found  it  necessary.    In  fact,  his  dissatisfactioo 
with  the  old  conditions  increased.    In  his  sermon 
on  the  Lord's  Supper  he  gave  up  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation;    the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  wu 
for  him  only  a  memorial,  not  a  repletion  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Jesus  on  the  cross;  he  also  defended  the 
administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  both  kinds; 
while  the  institution  of  confession  he  tried  to  save 
by  its  transformation  in  the  Evangelical  sense.  His 
treatises  and   sermons   became    continually  more 
Evangelical,  and  he  openly  expressed  bis  admiration 
for  Luther.    He  left  the  monastery  in  1522  and  a^ 
cepted  in  April  from  Franz  von  Sickingen  (q.v.)  the 
position  of  chaplain  at  the  castle  of  Ebembiug. 
Tnere  he  took  his  first  step  as  a  Reformer  by  reading 
mass  in  German  and  preaching  on  week-days  in  the 
same  language,  affirming  that  the  Church  must  be 
reformed  on  the  basis  of  the  Word  of  God.    But  be 
did  not  feel  at  ease  in  Ebemburg  and  in  November, 
1522,  gladly  accepted  an  Invitation  of  Cratander 
to  come  to  Basel,  where  the  work  of  his  life  wis 
awaiting  him. 

CEcolampadius  was  not   the  originator  of  the 

Reformation  in  Basel.    On  his  arrival  at  Basel  the 

fundamental  basis  of  the  old  order  had  already  bem 

shaken.    But  it  was  his  special  merit  that  by  his 

powerful  and  impressive  sermons,  by 

2.  Begin-    his   moderation   and   considerate1le8^ 
nings  of  the  and  especially  by  his  spiritual  dear- 
Reformation  ness  and  determination  the  refonnsr 

in  BaseL    tory  movement  of  Basel,  which  at  this 
time  was  strongly  intenningjed  vith 
political  motives,  was  transformed  into  a  religioai 
movement.    When  Basel  joined  the  Swiss  fedenr 
tion  (1501),  the  example  of  the  Swiss  democraeisi 
induced  the  citizens  to  change  their  political  coo- 
ditions.    So  far  the  city  had  been  ruled  exduavdy 
by  the  nobility.    After  their  democratie  nictram, 
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the  citizens  shook  off  the  secular  power  of  the  bishop, 
and  after  these  political  changes  there  was  no  ob- 
stacle to  the  free  development  of  the  Reformation. 
Capito  was  the  first  who  was  active  for  the  cause 
in  Basel,  beginning  with  the  overthrow  of  the  order 
of  pericopes.  Unfortunately  he  left  Basel  in  1519, 
but  he  left  results.  In  Wilhelm  Rdubli,  preacher  at 
St.  Alban's,  there  appeared  a  Reformer  of  a  differ- 
ent type,  who  in  1521  began  to  preach  against  the 
mass,  puigatory,  worship  of  saints,  and  other  abuses 
of  the  Roman  Church,  and  with  success  to  hold  be- 
fore the  people  Christ  crucified.  On  Corpus  Christi 
he  ordered  a  Bible  to  be  carried  before  the  proces- 
sion, with  the  inscription,  "  The  Bible,  that  is  true 
holiness,  everything  else  is  dead  men's  bones.'' 
Thereupon  the  priests  accused  him  before  the  bish- 
op, who,  because  of  the  excitement,  referred  the 
matter  to  the  council,  while  the  populace  vehe- 
mently demanded  the  acquitted  of  the  preacher. 
The  council  in  great  alarm  yielded,  but,  owing  to 
the  intrigues  of  the  clergy,  R6ubli  was  banished  in 
1522,  though  not  till  he  had  inflamed  the  souls  of 
the  people  and  opened  their  hearts  to  the  Evangel- 
ical truth.  After  him,  the  sermons  of  Johann  Lut- 
hard  of  the  Franciscan  monastery  and  of  Wolff 
Wiasenburg,  preacher  at  the  hospital,  exercised  a 
lasting  influence.  Hence,  when  (Ecolampadius 
came  to  Basel,  he  found  it  already  the  center  of  an 
Evangelical  movement  from  which  proceeded  a 
great  mass  of  literature. 

In  (Ecolampadius  the  movement  received  a 
leader.  He  was  at  first  without  a  position,  but 
toward  the  end  of  1522  he  became  imsalaried  vicar 
to  Antbnius  Zanker,  preacher  at  St. 
3.  Early  Martin's.  In  1523  the  council  made 
Work  of  him  and  Konrad  Pellican  (q.v.)  lec- 
(Ecolam-  turers  on  Holy  Scripture  at  the  imi- 
padius  versity;  but  the  anti-Evangelical  uni- 
There.  versity  did  not  recognize  them,  an^ 
they  were  compelled  to  lecture  out- 
side of  the  academic  halls.  The  university  had  be- 
come more  and  more  the  stronghold  of  the  old  re- 
ligion and  even  Erasmus  was  cold  and  indifferent. 
But  clergy  and  laity  thronged  to  hear  the  lectures 
of  (Ecolampadius.  Luther  was  greatly  elated  over 
his  success,  but  at  this  time  (Ecolampadius  came 
into  terms  of  friendship  with  Zwlngli,  who  was 
much  nearer  to  him  than  Luther,  and  the  natural 
eoDsequence  was  his  dependence  upon  Zwingli.  At 
the  end  of  1522  the  university  made  an  effort  to 
end  the  crisis,  and  a  debate  was  proposed  which 
did  not  eventuate.  At  the  instigation  of  Zwingli 
a  disputation  was  held  in  Ziuich  which  greatly 
furthered  the  cause  of  the  Reformed  in  the  whole 
of  Switzerland.  (Ecolampadius  felt  so  strengthened 
that  he,  too,  in  1523  drew  up  four  theses  for  a  pub- 
lic disputation  and  defended  them  in  the  presence 
of  laige  crowds.  His  first  sermons  so  swayed  the 
people  that,  soon  after  h?  entered  his  position,  va- 
rious ceremonies  were  omitted,  priests  married,  and 
the  people  with  the  clenrv  split  into  two  sharply 
opposed  parties.  The  majority  of  the  town  clergy 
attacked  (Eccdampadius  violently,  but  the  ooun- 
efl  took  a  favorable  attitude.  In  1523  it  issued  its 
fiivt  reformatory  mandate,  ''  the  first  document  of 
(Ike  supremacy  of  the  State  over  the  Church  in 


Basel,"  which  ordered  the  free  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  but  did  not  involve  express  assent  to  the 
Reformation.  In  1524  a  disputation  took  place, 
dealing  with  the  marriage  of  priests,  which  W£us 
publicly  defended  by  Stephen  St6r,  a  secular  priest, 
who  had  married.  (Ecolampadius  took  part,  but 
held  that  celibacy  had  advantages  in  that  an  im- 
married  priest  could  better  devote  himself  to  his 
duties.  The  Reformed  agaih  won  the  victory. 
About  the  same  time  another  disputation  took 
place  at  the  instigation  of  Farel,  who  had  reached 
Basel  as  a  fugitive.  This  disputation  was  also  op- 
posed by  the  university,  and  its  success  added  new 
strength  to  the  Evangelical  party.  (Ecolampadius 
now  became  preacher  at  St.  Martin's.  The  German 
language  was  used  in  baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper 
was  administered  in  both  kinds,  and  all  unprofit- 
able ceremonies  were  abolished^  In  1526  Crerman 
church  song  was  introduced,  fin  1525  the  Catholic 
estates  of  Switzerland  made  an  energetic  effort  to 
suppress  the  Reformation  by  sending  messengers 
to  Basel  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  city  against  the 
Reformation  in  Zurich,  but  the  councilors  refused, 
appealing  to  their  relations  with  the  federation. 
Thus  peace  was  secured  for  several  years,  and  the 
Swiss  Reformation  was  saved.  But  the  rebellion 
of  the  peasants  inspired  the  defenders  of  the  old 
faith  with  new  hopes.  Protests  were  raised  against 
the  radical  reforms  of  (Ecolampadius,  even  from 
the  side  of  the  Reformed,  and  the  coimcil,  alarmed 
by  these  protests,  asked  the  opinion  of  Erasmus. 
The  latter  advised  them  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
pope.  The  rebellious  peasants  had  occupied  the 
Sundgau,  Alsace,  Breisgau,  the  Black  Forest,  and 
a  part  of  the  canton  of  Basel,  and  marched  before 
the  very  doors  of  Basel.  Thanks  to  the  unanimous 
attitude  of  its  population,  the  city  was  saved,  and 
a  treaty  was  made  with  the  peasants.  Roman 
Catholics  held  the  reformation  of  (Ecolampadius 
chargeable  for  these  events,  and  he  was  made  re- 
sponsible for  the  radicalism  of  the  Anabaptists 
who  greatly  embarrassed  the  political-ecclesiastical 
movement  in  Basel. 

In  the  beginning,  (Ecolampadius  like  Zwingli  had 
many  points  of  contact  with  them,  especially  as 
many  of  them  had  been  zealous  and  able  adherents 
of  the  Reformation.    He  tried  to  deal  with  them  in 
a  friendly  way.     For  a  time  he  went 
4.  Final     even  so  far  as  to  consider  the  baptism 
Success     of  children  an  open  question,  but  after 
in  1529.     a  private  disputation  with  the  Ana- 
baptists at  his  residence  in  Aug.,  1525, 
he  advocated  the  traditional  doctrine.     The  con- 
troversy on  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  also 
penetrated    to    Basel.      Originally    (Ecolampadius 
agreed  with  Carlstadt  (q.v.)  on  this  doctrine,  in- 
curring thereby  the  displeasure   not  only  of  the 
Romanists,  but  also  of  the  council.    The  works  of 
Carlstadt   were   forbidden,    and   dissensions   arose 
among  the  clergy  so  that  Zwingli  had  to  admonish 
them  to  live  in  concord.     For  the  defense  of  his 
standpoint  (Ecolampadius  published  in  Aug.,  1525, 
his  treatise  De  genuine  verhorum  Domini  "  hoc  est 
corpus     meum "...  exposiiio.       This     moderate 
treatise  led  to  no  agreement,  but  rather  sharpened 
the  contrast,  and  the  literary  dispute  assumed  -a 
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violent  character.  CEcolampadius  called  Luther 
the  Saxon  idol.  A  commission  consisting  of  Eras- 
mus, B&r  (Ursus),  Cantiuncula,  and  Amerbach,  in- 
stituted by  the  council  to  examine  the  book  of 
(Ecolampadius,  rejected  it,  while  the  volume  aroused 
opposition  outside  of  Basel.  CEcolampadius  re- 
mained firm  in  spite  of  continual  attacks  by  the 
newly  elected  Bishop  Marius  and  of  gains  by  the 
Roman  party  in  the  Swiss  federation.  The  Catho- 
lic estates  of  Switzerland  aimed  a  blow  at  the  Re- 
formed by  the  announcement  of  a  disputation  to 
be  held  at  Baden,  a  few  miles  from  Basel.  It 
had  been  prepared  in  such  a  way  that  the  victory 
of  the  Catholics  seemed  secure.  Zwingli  was  not 
present,  and  Haller  of  Bern  did  not  speak  con- 
vincingly, and  all  seemed  to  depend  upon  CEcolam- 
padius who  was  in  daily  communication  with 
Zwingli.  At  the  end  of  the  disputation  ten  voted 
for  CEcolampadius  and  eighty-two  for  Eck.  But 
the  victory  of  the  Romanists  was  only  apparent, 
and  their  hopes  of  suppressing  the  Reformation 
were  not  fulfilled;  the  Council  of  Basel  did  not 
give  up  the  established  reforms,  and  even  made 
further  changes,  decreeing  in  1527  that  partici- 
pation in  the  mass  should  be  left  to  each  in- 
dividual. But  the  impatient  populace  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  slow  procedure  of  the  council  and 
demanded  the  formal  introduction  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Its  introduction  in  Bern  in  1528  greatly  ex- 
cited the  Basel  population,  and  on  Good  Friday  and 
Easter  Monday  they  invaded  the  churches  and  des- 
troyed the  pictures.  The  culprits  were  imprisoned, 
but  the  people  peremptorily  demanded  their  re- 
lease. The  council  ordered  the  removal  of  the  pic- 
tures, but  the  friends  of  the  Reformation  were  not 
satisfied  with  this  action;  they  wished  a  uniform 
regulation  of  all  religious  affairs.     At  Christmas, 

1528,  there  occurred  a  new  insurrection  of  the  citi- 
zens. The  Roman  Catholics  armed  themselves,  and 
the  Reformed  also  prepared  for  defense.  CEcolampa- 
dius dreaded  the  outbreak  of  a  civil  war  and  asked 
Zwingli  to  mediate.  Ambassadors  went  from  Zu- 
rich, Bern,  Schaffhausen,  Mohlhausen,  and  Stras- 
burg  in  order  to  settle  the  disputes  and  hinder  the 
shedding  of  blood.  The  Roman  Catholics  sent  also 
their  envoys.  The  ambassadors  of  Zurich  and  Bern 
proposed  a  disputation  to  take  place  on  Whitsunday, 

1529.  This  proposition  was  unanimously  adopted 
at  a  convention  of  over  3,000  citizens  on  Jan. 
6,  1529.  But  when  the  council,  contrary  to  its 
former  attitude,  continued  to  place  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  Reformation,  a  general  uprising 
of  the  people  occurred  in  February,  1529.  They 
vehemently  demanded  the  removal  of  the  Roman- 
ist members  of  the  council  and  of  their  friends  among 
the  clergy.  The  coimcil  at  first  hesitated,  but  when 
the  threatening  attitude  of  the  people  increased, 
it  complied  with  their  demands.  On  the  next  day 
the  populace  stormed  the  churches  and  monasteries 
and  destroyed  the  pictures.  Under  the  pressure  of 
these  events  the  council  ordered  the  removal  of  all 
pictures  and  the  abolition  of  the  mass.  Erasmus, 
Glareanus,  Bftr,  and  many  citizens  left  the  city.  On 
Feb.  14,  1529,  the  first  Evangelical  church  service 
was  held  in  the  cathedral  and  thus  the  Refor- 
mation at   Basel  was  at  last   firmly  established. 


Simon  Grynspus  and  Sebastian  MOnater  were 
called  to  the  university.  CEcolampadius  was  chosen 
antistes  of  the  clergy  and  first  preacher  of  the  cathe- 
dral and  in  1531  resumed  his  lectures.  But  his  chief 
activity  consisted  in  the  regulation  of  chuich  and 
school  affairs.  With  his  cooperation  there  appeared 
on  Apr.  1,  1529,  the  new  church  order,  Uie  consti- 
tution of  the  Reformed  CThureh  of  Basel. 

The  reformatory  movement  of  Basel  was  fOTtu- 
nately  completed  before  the  crisia  in  the  fince 
stru^es  concerning  the  Lord's  Supper.     In  con- 
formity with  his  treatise  of  1525  CEcolampadius 
stood  for  the  so-called  tropical  interpretation,  with 
the  single  modification  that  he  did  not 
5.  Contro-  look  for  the  trope  in  the  copula  ed  like 
▼ersy  over  Zwingli,  but  in  the  term  corpus,  which 
the  Lord's  he  explained  as  figura  corporis,  **  the 
Supper,     figure  or  sign  of  my  body  ";  and  he 
rejected  the  assumption  of  a  corporeal 
participation  on  the  basis  of  John  vi.    He  was  se- 
verely attacked  for  his  efsrmbolical  conception  by 
Luther,    Brenz,   and  Pirkheimer.      Luther  wrote 
against  him  and  Zwingli  his  pdemical  treatise, 
D<us  die  Worte  Christi  .  .  .  noch  feslMehen,  wider 
die  Schtvarmgeieter  (1527),  in  which  both  are  de^g- 
nated  as  irretrievably  lost  and  accused  of  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost.    The  vehement  invectiPH 
and  irritation  of  spirit  between  the  adversaria 
seemed  to  leave  little  hope  of  harmony.    But  the 
Colloquy  of  Marburg  in  Oct.,  1529,  dbowed  that 
there  was  a  great  and  general  desire  for  peace. 
CEcolampadius  especially  showed  himself  obligmg 
and  reconcilable.    He  had  zealously  aided  Butler's 
efforts  for  union,  and  he  manifested  the  same  spirit 
in  the  negotiations  at  Marburg.    While  an  agrB^ 
ment  seemed  likely  on  all  other  points,  Lutho'  was 
irreconcilable  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Zwingli  and  CEcolampadius  made  many  concessions; 
they  even  conceded  that  for  the  believers  Christ  is 
really  present  and  consumed  in  the  Lord's  Supper, 
but  they  could  not  consent  to  Luther's  additional 
sentence  that  he  is  eaten  with  the  mouth  and  pres- 
ent in  his  body.    The  colloquy  of  Marburg  did  not 
end  the  eucharistic  controversies.   Luther  continued 
his  literary  assaults.     But  still  CEcolampadhis  did 
not  give  up  hope  of  a  final  union.    On  Sept.  4, 1590, 
there   took   place   a   conference   between  Capito, 
Zwingli,  and  Megander  at  Zurich  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  up  a  confession  in  which  they  attempted 
a  still  closer  approach  to  the  Lutheran  doctrine. 
The  new  formula  of  union  emphasized  the  real  and 
sacramental  presence  in  the  Lord's  Supper  "for 
the  pure  spirit,  but  not  united  in  the  bruui  or  with 
the  bread."    Under  the  pressure  of  the  hostik  atti- 
tude of  the  emperor  Luther  showed  himself  at  last 
willing  to  enter  an  alliance  with  the  Swiss,  but  this 
time  it  was  Zwingli  who  opposed  the  union  on  the 
basis  of  the  new  formula  which  seemed  to  him  too 
vague  and  ambiguous,  and  he  was  not  willing  to 
curtail  the  truth  at  the  price  of  political  union. 
Once  more,  in  1531,  CEcolampadius  made  an  effort 
at  reconciliation  by  advocathig  the  joining  of  the 
Schmalkald  League  and  the  acceptation  of  the 
Tetrapolitana,  but  Bern  and  Zurich  refused.   Thus 
all  sincere  efforts  for  union  on  the  part  of  CEcolam- 
padius were  without  success;   only  the  bond  ^ith 
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the  tJiedogians  of  Strasbuig  had  become  closer. 
The  chief  merit  of  OEksolampadius  in  these  contro- 
versies lies  in  the  fact  that  as  a  theologian  he  de- 
fended bravely  and  with  good  reasons  ihe  doctrine 
of  Zwingli.  It  was  reserved  for  Calvin  to  accom- 
plish the  union  not  so  much  of  the  disputing  parties 
as  of  the  two  essential  factors  in  both  theories. 

After  the  disputation  of  Baden  (1526)  (Ecolam- 
padius  stood  alongside  of  Zwingli  as  a  leader  of  the 
Evangelicals  in  Switzerland  and  was  entrusted  with 
the  leadership  of  their  ecclesiastical  affairs.  In 
1531  he  introduced  the  new  Reformed  church  order 
in  Ulm.  In  the  mean  time  his  fame  had  spread 
abroad.  The  oppressed  Waldenses  of 
6.  Closliig  France  sent  their  ambassadors  to  con- 
Work  of  fer  with  him.  His  opinion  was  asked 
(Ecolam-  concerning  the  divorce  of  Heniy  VIII. 
padiui.  Negotiations  with  the  Anabaptists  and 
Antitrinitarians  embittered  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  and  under  his  grave  responsibilities 
his  health  broke  down  at  a  comparatively  early  age. 
The  proper  relation  between  State  and  Church  be- 
came a  burning  question  for  the  new  Church  since 
it  had  been  reproached  by  the  Anabaptists  on  ac- 
count of  lack  of  discipline.  Deviating  from  Zwingli's 
theory  of  state  supervision,  (Ecolampadius  intro- 
duced the  ecclesiastical  ban  with  the  execution  of 
which  he  charged  the  deigy  and  subsequently  a 
special  board  consisting  of  members  of  the  council 
and  of  clergymen.  He  tried  to  introduce  this  in- 
stitution in  all  Reformed  churches  at  a  convention 
in  Aarau  (1530),  but  Bern  and  Strasburg  as  well  as 
Zwingli  were  decidedly  opposed  to  it.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  measure  in  Basel  aroused  popular 
opposition,  but  (Ecolampadius  did  not  desist  from 
his  plan.  Its  rigorous  execution  and  the  inconsid- 
erate procedure  against  men  of  different  opinions 
occasioned  many  a  bitter  comment.  Tradition  re- 
gards (Ecolampadius  as  the  most  lenient  among  the 
Swiss  Reformers.  This  impression  was  probably 
called  forth  by  his  efforts  for  union,  but  in  reality 
he  was  firm,  his  ligor  at  times  bordering  on  intol- 
erance. It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  needed  sternness  of 
character  to  h(dd  with  firm  grip  the  results  achieved 
and  to  subject  the  liberated  people  to  the  discipline 
of  the  (xoepel  so  that  the  Reformation  might  not 
degenerate  into  a  revolution.  In  this  respect  (Eco- 
lampadius manifested  no  wiftdiftting  attitude. 

(W.  Haoorn.) 

BiBUOGaAPHT:   Amooc  the  souicei  to  be  noted  are:  Joan- 

nii  (EceiampadU  «l  Huld.  Zwinolii  EpiaUtliB,  Basel.  1536 

(eoataine  CiMPito's  bSography);   Wuntitent  Baaler  Chronik, 

ed.  R.  Hots,  Basel,  1883;  Bader  Chroniken  von  Hyff  und 

CarpentofiuM,  ed.  W.  Vischer  and  A.  Stem,  Leipsio.  1872; 

EpiaUdm  doetorum   virorum   (ed.    T.    Bibliander?),    n.p., 

IMS  (contains  the  VUm  by  S.  Orynanis  and  W.  Capito 

immadiately  after  the  prafaoe).    Modem  accounts  of  the 

life  and  writinsi  are  by:    8.  Hess,  Zurich,  1701;    J.  J. 

Heraoc  2  vols.,  Basel,  1843;    K.  R.  Hacenbach,  Elber- 

feld.    18S0   (treats  also  O.    Msroonius);     an   anon3rmous 

J.  (EeoUtmpadiu9,  Rejitrmaior  von  Baad,  Basel,  1863;  cf. 

Besa,  /cofMt.  in  the  tiansl.  of  C.  O.  McCMe,  pp.  107-111. 

Loodon.  1006;  A.  Burckhard,  in  BiUer  au9  der  GetehichU 

B^mi9,  vol.  iiL,  Bssel.  1870;  Fehleisen,  Weinsberg.  1882; 

T.    Biuekhardt-Biedennann.    in    Thooiooiuehe   ZeiUchrift 

mmB  der  SehmeiU,  x  (1803).    Farther  illustrative  matter 

wiD  b«  found  in  W.  Visoher.  OoachiehU  der  Univenit&t 

B^ee^   Basel,   1860;    A.  L.  Herminjard,  Corrtepondanee 

dee  HMrmaUun,  0  vols.,  Paris,  187^-07;    M.  Usteri,  in 
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TSK,  Ivi  (1883).  155-174;  T.  Burckhardt-Biedermann, 
Bonifatitut  Amerbach  und  die  Reformation,  Basel,  1808; 
W.  Walker,  The  Reformation,  New  York,  1000;  Cam- 
bridoe  Modem  History,  vol.  ii.  passim,  ib.  1004;  Schaff, 
Chrietian  Church,  vol.  vii.  passim;  and  in  general,  works 
on  the  history  of  the  Reformation  in  Switserland. 

(ECONOMUS,  ec"o-no'mu8,  CONST  AHTWUS: 
Prominent  Greek  theologian;  b.  (according  to 
some  authorities)  at  Tcharitchena  (60  m.  s.w.  of 
Salonika)  Sept.  8, 1780;  d.  in  Athens  Mar.  20, 1857. 
He  was  educated  at  first  by  his  father,  who  was 
econome  (vicar-general)  of  the  diocese  of  Elasson 
in  Thessaly,  and  then  at  Ampelacia  by  Zeses 
Cabras,  a  physician  who  had  studied  at  Jena. 
He  was  ordained  at  an  early  age,  and  succeeded  bis 
father  as  econome  of  Elasson.  There  he  published 
his  first  literary  work,  a  short  defense  of  his  Bishop 
Joannicius.  Having  taken  part  in  an  unsuccessful 
rising  against  Ali  Pasha,  he  was  obliged  to  become 
a  fugitive,  and,  after  taking  refuge  in  a  monastery 
under  the  protection  of  the  Patriarch  Gregory  V., 
obtained  from  him  a  position  in  the  well-known 
high  school  at  Smyrna.  There  he  worked  with 
marked  success  under  Constantinus  Cumas,  later 
author  of  the  great  historical  work  HUtoriai  tSn 
anihrdpindn  praxedn  (Vienna,  1838),  and  acquired 
considerable  fame  as  a  preacher.  A  permanent 
memorial  of  his  activity  ihere  is  preserved  in  w^hat 
may  be  called  his  most  important  theological  work, 
the  CaUchSsiSf  i  orthodoxoa  didaakalia  tia  christian- 
ikis  pisteoSf  printed  in  Vienna.  It  is  a  recasting  of 
the  catechism  of  Platon,  but  so  thoroughly  recast 
as  to  be  substantially  an  independent  work.  A 
striking  characteristic  of  it  is  the  way  in  which  the 
author  gives  expression,  as  far  as  is  possible  to  an 
"  orthodox  "  theologian,  to  the  Pauline  interpre- 
tation of  the  Gospel.  The  great  opposition  of  sin 
and  grace  dominates  him  and  leads  to  remarkably 
helpful  conclusions. 

His  stay  in  Smyrna  was  unfortunately  cut  short 
by  the  jealousy  of  the  friends  and  supporters  of  the 
Evangelical  school  in  Smyrna.  He  was  summoned 
to  Constantinople  as  chief  econome  of  the  patri- 
archal see,  and  had  a  wide  field  of  usefulness  as  a 
preacher  in  the  center  of  "  orthodox  "  Christianity. 
But  once  more  his  work  was  interrupted,  this  time 
by  the  outbreak  of  the  Greek  war  for  freedom.  He 
escaped  to  Odessa,  where  he  delivered  a  notable 
fimeral  sermon  over  the  body  of  his  patron  the 
Patriarch  Gregory,  who  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
fury  of  the  Turks  (published  with  five  other  ora- 
tions under  the  title  of  Logai  ekkUsiasHkoi,  Berlin, 
1833). 

His  fame  as  preacher,  orator  in  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tian freedom,  and  scholar  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  czar,  who  summoned  him  to  St.  Petersburg. 
There  he  had  leisure  to  complete  his  great  philo- 
logical works,  Dokimion  peri  pUsiestatia  suggeneias 
Us  Slabono-RdaHkea  gldasia  pros  Un  Hell^ik^  (3 
vols.,  St.  Petersburg,  1828)  and  Peri  lis  gniaioB 
prophoras  Us  hdUnikis  gldsses  (1830),  and  increased 
his  renown  as  a  preacher.  The  Patriarch  Constan- 
tius  renewed  his  former  appointment  as  chief 
econome,  and  he  was  made  an  assessor  of  the  clerical 
academy  in  St.  Petersburg,  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Science,  and  a  corresponding  member 
of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Science.    Partly,  perhaps^ 
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as  a  consequence  of  his  worldly  success,  a  change 
was  noticed  in  his  attitude  which  exposed  him  to 
the  charge  of  having  abandoned  his  former  ideals 
of  Evangelical  truth,  scholarly  impartiality,  and 
devotioD  to  his  native  land.  The  liberal  and  noblo 
principles  of  hia  earlier  life  still  appear,  it  is  true, 
in  the  Schedion  tkklimiutikit  akadintuiii  uhich  he 
published  in  1828;  but  two  years  iuter  he  Hcnt  a 
Ptfphisma  tynodiiton  to  tlie  ecumenical  patriarch 
which  became  the  basis  of  the  lomos  ilitn;leil  against 
the  independence  of  the  Greek  Church  by  the  Synoil 
of  1!J50.  In  1S34,  on  an  income  provided  by  the 
czar,  he  settled  down  in  Nauplia  to  a  lite  of  learned 
leisure,  exposed,  on  the  part  of  some  of  his  country- 
men, to  the  suspicion  of  being  an  agent  of  Ihe  patri- 
arcb  and  of  Russia.  Inl«rcourse  with  thi;  West 
since  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  ccnlui^'  had 
brought  a  new  current  into  Greek  church  life,  which 
showed  itself  especially  in  the  spirit  of  historical 
eritici.im  represented  by  such  men  as  Coraia  and 
Thcoklit^is  Pharmokides  (q.  v.).  CEconomu.<<  put  him- 
self  at  the  bead  of  an  opposition  to  (his  movement, 
und  was  the  real  moving  spirit  in  b.  periodical  es- 
tablished in  18H5  under  the  title  of  He  eiiongelike 
talpijix  {"  The  Gospel  Trumpet  "),  which  blew  sharp 
blasts  ngaiiiHt  "  modernism."  The  same  tendency 
appeared  iuhisonn  works  of  thislatcr  period.  The 
controversy  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Apostolic 
Canons,  on  which  the  "  orthodox "  system  was 
based,  led  him  to  write  Peri  tUn  tri6n  hieratikOn  tc» 
ekkliaias  bnlhmiin  episttiimaia  dialribi  (Nauplia, 
]K35).  Another  apparently  unimportant  contro- 
versy grew  out  of  the  que.'tt  ion  whether  the  Zacbarios 
of  Matt,  xxiii.  05  was  the  father  of  the  Baptist; 
it  involve<i,  however,  the  iiuestion  of  the  authority 
of  the  apoctyphal  gospels,  and  easily  led  to  a  dis- 
ciis.-4iori  of  the  justification  for  the  cultus  of  the 
■virgin.  Of  wider  interest  was  the  campaign  which 
ho  undertook  against  translations  of  the  Bible  into 
modem  Greek,  nith  a  corresponding  overestimate 
of  the  value  of  the  Soptuagint;  his  principal  work 
on  this  subject  was  the  Peri  lOn  li  hrrmeneutfm  tia 
palaias  theiaii  grajihfs  (4  vols.,  Athens,  1834  sqq.). 
Besides  the  Bible  versions  that  came  from  England, 
the  "  Trumpet  "  attacked  also  the  foreign  schools 
in  Greece,  both  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  and 
secured  the  imprisonment  of  Theophilus  Kulres 
(q.  v.),  the  head  of  a  flourishing  school  at  Androa, 
who  was  teaching  a  thoroughly  rationalistic  form 
of  Christianity.  The  principal  work  in  which 
(Economusset  forth  the  conflictsof  the  latter  half  of 
bis  life  is  the  TriakimUiftfTw  ekkHna^ikl,  covering 
the  period  from  1821  to  1852,  amine  of  information 
on  the  history  of  the  Greek  Church  in  the  period,  aJ- 
though  not  entirely  completeil.  A  number  of  other 
interesting  works,  some  of  a  valuable  scholarly 
character  without  controversial  bearing,  are 
collected  in  the  Soimnena  ekktanaetika  syngrammala 
published  by  hia  son  Sophock's  l-'S  vols.,  Athens, 
1864-67).  (Piiiurp  Mkykh.) 

Sibuugbapht:  Q.  F.  Hertilwn:.  Iltn'iirhl,-  UrirAtnianiU. 
voh.  iii.-iv..  Golhi.  1R7H-7II,  TSK.  xiv  (IS4I1,  7-Xi. 
C.  'nsrhoDdorf,  in  appendix  (o  Avaib-uTaer  AHijtmtini: 
Zeilvng.  Apr.  10.  1SS7:  It.  Ninilni.  Grfhirhtr  dirr  nni- 
grieMichrfi  LiUrraluT,  LeipHir.  ISTQ:  A,  t),  Kyrinkui. 
Gaehichlr  tier  Hrimlaluchm  Kinhrn,  ed.  E.  RjLUHh,  ib. 
1B03.  OUutr  litcmture,  in  Unxk,  is  pven  in  Hauck- 
Henoc,  RB.  m.2m. 


(ECUMEtnCAL  COUWCILS.    See  Consent  a.™ 
Synods,  i  3. 

(ECmiEniDS,  ec'o-mee'nt-ns:  The  supposed 
author  of  a  commeuljiry  in  the  form  of  a  caieoa  on 
the  Acts,  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  (including  He- 
brews), and  the  Catholic  epistles,  together  with  i 
brief  exposition  of  the  Apocalypse.  According  to 
a  tenth-  or  eleventh-century  manuacHpt,  he  m 
bishop  of  Tricoa  in  Thessaly;  he  seems  to  bin 
flourished  about  the  end  of  Uie  tenth  centuiy;  tk 
commentary  on  the  Apocalypse  is  closely  dependent, 
even  to  vcrliol  agreement  for  a  large  part,  on  Ibt 
much  older  one  of  Andrew  of  Ca?8area,  while  tht 
nLinuBcript  authority  for  those  on  the  other  booka 
goes  back  alMiut  half  a  century  beyond  the  lifetim 
of  Theophylact,  who  expounded  the  same  bodu. 
The  commentary  on  Revelation  seems  really  not  to 
belong  to  (Ecumenius.  As  to  the  relation  betiwen 
him  and  Theophylact  (q.v.),  the  close  similaiitj  i' 
the  treatment  of  the  Catholic  epistles  still  aOota 
those  which  bear  the  name  of  CEcumenius  to  be 
designated  as  the  older,  while  the  text  of  those  on 
the  Pauline  epistles  differs  more  decidedly,  and  tbc 
differences  offer  puzzling  problems.  (Ecuaieaiut 
sometimes  but  not  invariably  gives  the  names  d 
his  sources,  among  whom  Photius  Is  the  mod  fn- 
quenlly  used.  The  whole  question  is  compliateJ 
by  the  fact  that  the  name  of  Q^icumenius  tfpaa 
among  these  sources,  as  well  as  by  the  aide  i-ari- 
ance  in  the  manuscripts,  many  of  which  diffn  fnini 
the  printed  text  of  both  (Ecumenius  and  Tbeophi- 
lact.  In  fact,  the  riddles  connected  with  the  fonntf) 
name  can  not  be  solved  until  further  inveetigslim 
has  been  made  of  the  whole  field  of  Catenir  {q.r.i 

i  7).  (O.  ZOCSLIHf.) 

Bibucjukapht:  Tho  irorto  nBtned  wen  edited  in  Giwilif 
DoiutuB.  Veitmn.  tl^iZ:  in  Lslin  by  J.  Hmlniui.  ^il- 
oerp.  154S;  in  Gnok  sad  Ltttio  by  F.  Mcn>l.  2  n!'- 
Paria.  tKil:  the  Catima  on  tbe  Ap«aJy|w  b;  J.  1. 
Cramer,  Onford,  IMO:  of.  MPa,  civiii.-*iii,  roiwili- 
FabriiriiU'Huiu.  Biblialhxa  Orirta.  viii.  892-0961  Hn- 
bu[«,  1803;  KL,  ix.  708-711:  P.  Oveibeck.  in  IFT. 
vll(18a4».  102-201;  J.  Henenraiher,  PfcKiM.  iiL  70  ■«. 
Regenabura,  1S09;  Knunbochtr,  GarAicliit.  pp.  ]31->S'- 
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OEDER,  tjMer, GBORG LUDWIG :  Prolestaatn- 
egeUi  and  Biblical  critic;  b.  at  Schopfluch  near  Dit 
kelsbiild  (56  m.  n.e.  of  Stuttgart)  Jan.  28,  16M; 
d.  at  Feuchtwangcn  (0  m.  n.  of  DinkeLibflhl)  kf- 
24,  1760.  He  received  his  education  at  Jena,  ta- 
king his  degree  of  roosldr  in  theology  b  ITU;  t*- 
cume  the  assistant  of  his  father,  who  was  pastoral 
Schoplloch;  was  later  professor  at  the  gymnaaiP 
at  Heilbronn,  whence  he  passed  to  the  Aniw' 
gymjiasiimi  in  a  similar  capacity,  becoming  diw- 
tor  in  IT-TO;  in  17^7  he  reentered  the  roiiiistrjU 
pastor  at  Feuchtwangcn.  His  writings  are  verj 
numerous,  deal  mostly  with  the  Scriptureis  uJ 
are  semi-rationalistic  in  tone,  aaticipattug  in  so* 
respects  the  work  of  later  advaitced  criticisn. 
Among  his  works  mention  may  be  made  of  DitJ"- 
latu)  de  lege  mb  Chrisli  advrnium  cftiante  iJeU, 
1715);  DiKpuiaiio  ile  Biiramo  veniam  eimli  iu> 
obtinetUe  ad  Num.  xrii.  SO  (1715),  these  wo  re- 
edited  in  ObKrvationea  tacra  ad  varia  raqta  d^ 
ctliora  ScripturiF  tacrts  loca  (1715-16);  Sytitagm 
obBervalionum  sacramm   (Anduch,   1729;  a  cottcc- 
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tion  of  short  papers) ;  Programma  de  pane  angdorum 
ad  Psalm,  xxjcviii.  £5  (1731);  De  Scopo  Evangelii 
Jokannia  (Leipsic,  1732);  Canjecturarum  de  diffi- 
cUioribus  Sacrce  Scripturce  locia  cerUuria  (1733); 
DisptUatio  de  raptu  non  Paidi  apostolic  eed  alterius 
cujusdam  in  paradisum  .  .  ,  ad  II  Cor,  xii.  1,  9 
(1737);  and  above  all,  his  Freie  Unterauchung 
liber  einige  Biichcr  des  Alien  Testaments  (ed.  G.  I. 
L.  Vogel,  1771),  which  created  a  great  sensation. 

Bibuograpuy:  Groaae*  Unicersallexikon,  xxv.  539-543, 
Leipsic.  1740;  J.  D.  Michoelis,  Orxentaliache  und  exegeli- 
8che  Bibliolhek,  ii.  44.  iii.  1-58.  vi.  24-154.  35  parts,  Frank- 
fort, 1771-91;  E.  F.  K.  RosenmOller,  Handbuch  fUr  die 
Litrralur  der  biblxschen  Kritik  und  Exegeae^  i.  109-111, 
Gottingen,  1797;  ADB,  xxiv.  147;  Vigouroux,  DicHon- 
naire,  fasc.  xxviii.,  cola.  1747-48. 

OEHLER,   tJMer,   GUSTAV   FRIEDRICH  VON: 

German  Lutheran  theologian;  b.  at  Ebingen  (43  m. 
s.s.e.  of  Stuttgart),  Wiirttemberg,  June  10,  1812; 
d.  at  Tubingen  Feb.  19,  1872.  He  early  showed  a 
remarkable  aptitude  for  languages,  and  pursued  his 
studies  at  Tilbingen  under  Schmid  and  Steudel, 
and  later  at  Berlin  under  the  orientalists  Bopp, 
Petermann,  and  Schott.  In  1834  he  became  a 
teacher  in  the  missionary  institute  at  Basel,  and  in 
1837  went  to  Tilbingen  as  repctent.  During  this 
period  he  edited,  by  request  of  the  family,  Steudel's 
theological  lectures  on  the  Old  Testament  (Berlin, 
1840).  In  1840  he  was  made  professor  at  the  sem- 
inary and  pastor  at  Schdnthal  in  Wtirttemberg. 
Here  he  published  in  1845  Prolegomena  zur  Theo- 
logie  des  Allen  Testaments ^  and  the  same  year  received 
calls  to  Marburg  and  Breslau,  and  accepted  the 
latter.  At  Breslau,  Oehler  took  sides  against  the 
union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches, 
then  being  agitated,  and  declared  himself  in  favor 
of  confessional  Lutheranism.  In  1846  he  refused  a 
call  to  Rostock,  but  in  1852  returned  to  TQbingen 
to  fill  the  position  of  ephorus  (director  of  the  sem- 
inary), lately  made  vacant  by  Wilhelm  Hoffmann's 
transition  to  Berlin,  and  as  professor  of  Old-Testa- 
ment theology  at  the  university. 

At  TQbingen,  as  at  Breslau,  Oehler  developed  a 
ivonderful  industry  and  a  most  conscientious  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  his  professorship.  He  lec- 
tured on  the  theology  of  the  Old  Testament,  on 
Isaiah,  Job,  the  Psalms,  Messianic  prophecy,  the 
Minor  Prophets,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
Christian  symbolics.  Oehler's  lectures  were  largely 
attended,  like  those  of  his  colleagues,  Baur  and  Beck. 
They  were  successful  in  laying  bare  the  rich  con- 
tents of  the  Old  Testament,  and  were  intended  to 
counteract  the  antipathy  to  the  Old  Testament, 
which  was  due  largely  to  Schleiermacher.  He  laid 
his  foundations  in  exact  philological  investigations. 
His  conception  of  the  Old  Testament  was  that  of  a 
progressive  and  growing  revelation  toward  the  stand- 
ard of  the  New  Testament.  The  Old  Testament  was 
to  him  a  record  of  revelation,  in  which  the  plan  of 
God  was  realized  in  part,  the  New  Testament  form- 
ing the  consummation.  He  adopted  some  of  the 
results  of  modem  criticism,  and  acknowledged  the 
existence  of  several  different  hands  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Pentateuch,  and  two  authors  for  Isaiah. 

Oehler  was  not  a  prolific  author.  He  was  never 
sufficiently  satisfied  with  his  work  to  publish  much. 
Most  important  were  his  articles,  forty  in  number, 


written  for  the  first  edition  of  the  Herzog  Realency- 
klopddie.  His  GesammeUe  Seminarreden  (Tubingen, 
1872),  and  his  Theologie  des  Alien  Testaments  (2 
vols.,  1873-74;  Eng.  transl.,  Edinburgh,  1874-75, 
New  York,  1883)  were  edited  by  his  son.  The  lat>- 
ter  work  was  long  considered  the  best  in  its  depart- 
ment, but  is  now  superseded  by  later  works,  such  as 
those  of  Schultz  and  Dillmann.  His  Lehrbuch  der 
Symbolik  (1876)  was  prepared  for  print  by  Johann 
Delitzsch. 

Bibuoqraphy:  Worte  der  Erinnerung  an  Guatav  Friedrieh 
von  Oehler,  TQbingen.  1872;  Joseph  Knapp,  Oualav  Fried- 
rich  Oehler,  ein  Lebenabild,  TQbingen,  1876. 

OESTERLEY,  WILLIAM  OSCAR  EMIL:  Church 
of  England;  b.  at  Calcutta  July  13,  1866.  He 
received  his  education  at  Brighton  College  and 
at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1889;  M.A., 
1893;  B.D.,  1902;  D.D.,  1908);  became  curate  at 
Houghton-le-Spring,  Durham,  1891,  and  at  St. 
Botolph,  Colchester,  1895;  secretary  of  Parochial 
Missions  to  the  Jews  at  Home  and  Abroad,  1897; 
secretary  and  sub-warden  of  the  Society  of  Sacred 
Study,  London,  1908;  warden  of  the  International 
Society  of  the  Apocrypha,  1908;  and  examiner  in 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Testaments  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  London,  1909.  He  is  the  author  of  St.  Francis 
of  Assist:  Lessons  from  a  noble  Life,  in  six  Addresses 
(London,  1901);  Walks  in  Jewry  (1901);  Studies 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Versions  of  Amos  (1902); 
Old  Latin  Texts  of  the  Minor  Prophets  (Oxford,  1904) ; 
Codex  Taurinensis  (Y)  (1906);  The  Religion  and 
Worship  of  the  Synagogue  (London,  1907);  The 
Evolution  of  the  Messianic  Idea  (1908);  Our  Bible 
Text  (1909);  The  Doctrine  of  the  Last  Things;  Jew- 
ish and  Christian  (1909);  The  Jewish  Doctrine  of 
Mediation  (1910) ;  The  Psalms  in  the  Jewish  Church 
(1910);  and  contributed  Philemon  and  James  to 
the  Expositor's  Greek  Testament  (1910),  and  Eccle- 
siasticus  to  the  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  and  Col- 
leges (1910);  and  has  been  editor  of  Church  and 
Synagogue  since  1897. 

OETINGER,  O'ting-er,  FRIEDRICH  CHRIS- 
TOPH:  Theologian  and  theosophist  of  Wttrttem- 
berg;  b.  in  Gdppingen  May  6,  1702;  d.  in  Murr- 
hardt  Feb.  10,  1782.  His  is  the  most  characteristic 
figure  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  WUrttemberg 
during  the  eighteenth  century.  After  five  years' 
study  in  the  University  of  Tubingen  (1722-27)  and 
a  year  of  travel  (1729-30),  he  was  private  teacher 
in  Tubingen  (1731-38),  with  an  interval  devoted  to 
another  journey  (1733-37),  during  which  time  he 
came  into  close  contact  with  the  Moravians  and 
Zinzendorf,  later,  however,  breaking  with  them. 
He  was  pastor  in  three  places:  Hirsau,  near  Calw, 
1738-43,  Schnaitheim,  1743-46,  and  Walddorf, 
1746-52;  dean  in  Weinsberg,  1752-69,  and  Herren- 
berg,  1759-66;  while  at  the  close  of  his  active  career 
he  was  prelate  in  Murrhardt  (1766-82).  In  his 
choice  of  a  profession,  his  aim  to  be  in  the  immedi- 
ate service  of  God  decided  him  in  favor  of  theology 
and  against  jurisprudence.  At  the  university,  the 
theology  and  theosophy  of  Jacob  B^hme  (q.v.) 
gained  with  him  the  ascendency  over  the  rational- 
istic philosophy  of  Christian  Wolff  (q.  v.);  at  the 
same  time  he  was  also  a  student  of  the  Biblical 
scholar  Johann  Albrecht  Bengel  (q.  v.).  The  study  of 
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the  natural  sciences  constituted  a  fourth  element  of 
Oetinger's  intellectual  life.  All  this  formed  the 
foundation  of  his  later  philosophy  which  found 
succinct  expression  in  his  Theologia  ex  idea  vUob 
deducta  (Frainkfort,  1765),  his  only  sjrstematic  work. 

In  his  pastoral  work  he  came  face  to  face  with 
the  low  standard  of  the  religious  life  of  his  people, 
which  stimulated  him  to  a  systematic  regulation  of 
his  activities  as  pastor,  catechist,  and  guardian  of 
souls  (cf .  his  Etwaa  Oamea  vom  Evangelio,  Tobingen, 
1739;  on  Isa.  xl.-lxvi.),  disclosing  new  and  popular, 
yet  thorough,  methods  for  the  exposition  of  the 
Gospels  and  the  instruction  of  youth.  In  his  third 
pastorate  at  Walddorf  he  displayed  a  comprehen- 
sive actiWty  both  pastoral  and  literary.  Here  he 
devoted  his  whole  energy  to  the  investigation  and 
fostering  of  the  general  sense  of  truth.  Besides 
two  important  works  on  this  theme  (Inquiaitio  in 
aensum  communem,  Heilbronn,  1753;  Sittenlehre 
SalotnoTUf  Tobingen,  1758),  he  wrote  here  the  sys- 
tematic work  noted  above  and  found  time  to  pur- 
sue the  study  of  chemistry.  In  Weinsberg  his  homi- 
letic  activity  became  especially  pronounced,  as  is 
shown  by  his  Reden  ntich  dem  allgemeinen  Wahr' 
fieitagefUhl  (Heerbrand,  1759).  To  his  great  regret 
his  successful  activity  provoked  an  often  unworthy 
opposition.  His  Bibliachr^mblemaiischea  WOrier- 
buck  (Frankfort,  1778),  still  valuable,  belongs  to 
this  period.  The  zenith  of  his  literary  activity  was 
reached  in  Herrenbeig,  stimulated  by  his  researches 
in  natural  science  and  the  prophecies  of  Sweden- 
borg,  though  he  was  later  repelled  by  Swedenborg's 
rationalistic  tendencies.  The  remainder  of  his  liter- 
ary work  in  Herrenberg  is  devoted  to  problems 
of  the  higher  philosophy,  of  theosophy,  and  of 
prophecy.  During  his  incumbency  at  Murrhardt  he 
allowed  himself  scarcely  any  repose.  Besides  several 
volumes  of  sermons,  there  is  an  aftermath  of  shorter 
writings  from  this  period.  It  was  characteristic 
that  he  closed  his  literary  career  with  the  Versuch 
einer  Aufldsung  der  177  Fragen  au8  Jacob  Bdhmef 
a  proof  that  the  disciple  had  remained  faithful  to 
his  master.  Only  in  his  last  years  did  the  pen  fall 
from  his  hand.  His  imposing  figure,  in  the  fulness 
of  manhood  and  the  dignity  of  old  age,  is  surrounded 
by  a  multitude  of  legends,  the  historical  value  of 
which  can  not  yet  be  determined;  yet  they  possess 
a  special  significance,  because  they  serve  to  show 
how  far  his  religious  personality  towered  above  that 
of  his  contemporaries. 

The  permanent  effects  of  Oetinger's  activity  are 
shown  by  the  fruits  of  his  endeavors  in  the  field  of 
speculative  theology  and  theosophy;  Schelling, 
Rothe,  Auberlen,  Hamburger  have  all  learned  from 
him,  the  two  latter  taking  up  the  thread  where  he 
dropped  it.  Oetinger  lives  on  in  the  circles  of  Piet- 
ism by  dint  of  his  powerful  sermons  as  well  among 
the  cultured  as  among  simple  peasants,  who  love 
to  nourish  themselves  with  the  strong  meat  of  his 
doctrine.  His  Werke  were  edited  by  K.  C.  E. 
Ehmann,  11  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1858-63. 

(J.  Herzog.) 

Biblioorapht:  Of  firat  importance  is  Oetinger's  Setott- 
biographies  ed.  J.  Hamberger.  Stuttgart,  1849;  and  next 
is  J.  Henog,  F.  C.  Oetinger;  L(hen«-  ttnd  Charakterbild, 
1902.     Consult  further:    C.  A.  Auberlen,  Die  Theotophie 


F.  C.  Odtinoen^  TObingen.  1847;  K.  C.  E.  Ehmann,  F.  C. 
OeHngerB  Ltben  und  Briefe,  Tdbiiiffeo.  1864;  F.  Rciff, 
Benod  und  ssiiM  SchuU,  Heidelbers,  1882;  O.  van  WAcb- 
ter,  Bengel  und  OeHnger,  QQteirioh.  1880;  Vigoaronz. 
Dietumnairet  fase.  zxviii.,  ods.  1753-54. 

OBTTLIy  tn%  SAMUEL:  German  Lutheran; 
b.  at  St.  Gall  (40  m.  n.e.  of  Zurich)  July  29,  1846. 
He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Basel,  Gdt- 
tingen,  and  Zurich  (1866-70),  and  was  a  Swiss  pas- 
tor (1870-78).  He  was  then  i^pointed  professor 
of  the  Old  Testament  at  the  University  of  Bern, 
where  he  remained  until  1895,  when  he  accepted 
his  present  position  of  professor  of  the  same  subject 
at  the  University  of  Greifswald.  He  has  written 
commentaries  on  the  historic  and  poetic  hagiograpba 
(in  collaboration  with  W.  Volck  and  J.  Meinhold) 
for  H.  Strack  and  O.  Zikik\er*B  Kurtge/aaaler  Kcm- 
mentor  tu  den  heiligen  Scknften  des  Alien  und  Neum 
TestamenU  (2  vols.,  NOrdlingen,  1888^89);  Ideal 
und  Leben  (a  collection  of  Biblical  essays,  Gotha, 
1895);  Daa  Kdnigsideal  dee  Alien  TestamenU 
(Greifswald,  1899);  Amos  und  Hosea,  swei  Zeugen 
gegen  die  Anwendung  der  Evduiionstheone  auf  dk 
Religion  Israels  (GOtersloh,  1901);  Wir  haben  ge- 
glaubt  und  erkanni  (a  collection  of  sermons;  1902); 
Der  Kampf  um  Babd  und  Bibel  (Leipsic,  1902); 
Das  Gesetz  Hamurabis  und  die  Thora  Israels  (1903); 
Oeschichie  Israds  bis  su  Alexander  dem  Oroasen 
(Calw,  1905);  Die  Auioriidt  des  Alien  Testamenlet 
fUr  den  Christen  (Gross-Lichterfelde,  1906);  Da» 
460  jdhrige  Jubildum  der  Universiidt  Gre^iwdd 
(Greifswald,  1906);  and  Die  revidierte  LMerbibd 
(1908). 

OFFERINGS.    See  Sacbificb. 

OFFERTORY.  A  term  strictly  used  not  of  the 
ceremony  of  coUecting  and  presenting  the  alms  and 
Oblations  (q.v.)  of  the  people,  nor  of  the  cffeiwffi 
themselves;  it  properly  stands  for  the  sentence  or 
sentences  said  or  sung  at  the  time  of  collecting  and 
presenting  the  oblations.  The  custom  of  singiDg  a 
psalm  at  this  point  in  the  service  is  as  old  as  the 
time  of  St.  Augustine  (RetractaOones,  ii.  11).  In 
the  Latin  mass  these  sentences  (greatly  abbrevi- 
ated from  the  earlier  use)  vary  with  the  day  or  sear 
son,  and  bear  the  distinct  character  of  praise  or 
prayer.  In  the  English  Prayer  Book  the  sentenoeB 
are  hortatory  concerning  the  duty  of  alnugiving; 
in  the  American  Prayer  Bode  others  have  been 
added  to  these,  of  a  more  eucharistic  character,  ap- 
propriate to  the  presentation  of  the  offerings. 

The  word  ''  offertory  "  is  sometimes  used,  and 
seems  to  be  so  emplo^^  in  the  Prayer  Book,  for 
that  part  of  the  service  which  has  to  do  with  tlie 
presenting  of  the  offerings.     This  has  been  per- 
formed, at  different  times  and  in  different  places, 
with  greater  or  less  solemnity;   the  clergy  and  the 
people  coming  forward  to  present  their  (^«ings, 
or  these  being  gathered  from  them  by  appointed 
officers.    The  oblation  by  the  priest  at  the  holy  table 
of  the  bread  and  wine  to  be  used  for  the  sacrament, 
is  a  distinct  feature  of  Eastern  and  Western  lituifiea. 
See  Oblation.  A.  C.  A.  Hall. 

Biblioorapht:  J.  H.  Blunt,  Annotated  Book  ^  Commm 
Prayer,  pp.  377,  379,  399,  New  York,  1908;  L.  DudiHM, 
Christian  Wor^ip:  /to  Origin  and  Bvolution,  p.  174. 
London,  1904. 
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OFFICES  OF  CHRIST.  See  Jesus  Chbist, 
Thrbkvold  OFnoD  of. 

OFFICIAL:  A  term  in  canon  law  denoting  an 
alternate  in  matters  of  jurisdiction.  Thus  the  arch- 
deacons, from  the  sixth  century  down,  were  the 
chief  deputies  of  the  bishops  with  relation  to  the 
poiesias  furMictionis,  but  after  the  twelfth  century 
the  archdeacons'  encroachments  were  opposed  by 
a  line  of  ^smods;  and  even  the  bishops  sought  to 
restrict  the  undue  power  of  the  archdeacons  by  the 
institution  of  special  officials,  "  extrardiocesan/' 
and  "  principal  officials  "  or  "  vicars-general."  The 
two  last  terms  were  often  used  S3monymously,  and 
are  still  so  used  in  all  Italian  districts,  in  Hungary, 
Dahnatia,  and  the  East.  In  other  instances,  the 
two  terms  were  differentiated,  a  special  substitute, 
the  "  official,"  being  appointed  for  the  episcopal 
jurisdiction;  another,  the  vicar-general,  for  the 
episcopal  administration,  as  is  still  the  case  in 
Bdgium,  Spain,  England,  Africa,  and  in  most 
German  dioceses.  When  by  action  of  the  Coimcil 
of  Trent  the  archdeacons  had  been  deprived  of 
jurisdiction  in  matrimonial  and  criminal  matters, 
the  extra-diocesan  officials  became  fewer,  so  that, 
as  a  rule,  jurisdiction  and  administration  are  con- 
solidated in  the  hands  of  the  vicar-general.  Under 
this  officer's  presidency,  there  properiy  exists  the 
general  vicariate,  or  ordinariate,  also  termed  con- 
sistory; but  where  the  actual  jurisdiction,  particu- 
lariy  in  affairs  of  matrimony,  is  exercised  by  a 
q[>ecial  deputy  of  the  bishop,  he  is  assisted  by  a 
special  coUegiate  tribunal,  the  so-called  "  official- 
ate,"  or  canndorium.  E.  Sbhuno. 

O'GORHAlf,  THOMAS:  Roman  Catholic  bishop 
of  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.;  b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  May 
1,  1S43.  He  was  educated  in  Chicago  and  St.  Paul 
(1850-53),  and  studied  in  France  (1853-^5).  He 
was  rector  at  Rochester,  Minn.  (1867-78);  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle, 
New  York  (Xty  (1878-82);  rector  at  Faribault, 
Minn.  (1882-^);  first  president  of  the  College  of 
St.  Thomas,  Merriam  Park,  St.  Paul,  and  professor 
of  dogmatic  theology  until  1890.  He  was  professor 
of  modem  church  history  in  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity of  America,  Washington,  D.  C.  (1890-96),  and 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Sioux  Falls  (1896).  In 
1902  he  was  a  member  of  the  delegation  sent  to 
Rome  by  the  president  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
fer with  the  Vatican  on  certain  problems  presented 
by  the  American  occupation  of  the  Philippines. 
He  has  written  A  History  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Ckureh  in  the  Uniied  States  (New  York,  1897). 

O'HARA,  HENRY  STEWART:  Church  of  Ire- 
land, bishop  of  Cashel,  Emly,  Waterford,  and  Lis- 
more;  b.  at  Coleraine  (28  m.  n.e.  of  Londonderry), 
County  Londonderry,  Ireland,  Sept.  6,  1843.  He 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (B.A., 
1865),  and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1867  and  ordained 
priest  in  1868.  He  was  curate  of  Ballyrashane, 
County  Antrim  (1867-68)  and  of  Kildollagh,  County 
Londonderry  (1868-69),  after  which  he  was  rector 
of  Coleraine  (186^-92),  examining  chaplain  to  the 
l»8h(H>  of  Down  (1892-94),  vicar  of  Belfast  (1894- 


1899),  and  dean  of  St.  Anne's  Cathedral,  Belfast 
(189&-1900),  as  well  as  canon  of  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  Dublin,  and  chancellor  of  Connor 
Cathedral  (1897-1899).  In  1900  he  was  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Cashel,  Emly,  Waterford,  and 
Lismore. 

OIL.    See  Ointment. 

OIHTMENT:  A  spicy  preparation  employed  for 
personal  and  religious  purposes.  While  the  inven- 
tion of  ointment  is  ascribed  by  Pliny  to  the  Per- 
sians, India,  Egypt,  and  Greece  were  in  possession 
of  it  in  far  earlier  times.  This  substance  served  in 
antiquity  as  medicine,  as  a  cosmetic,  and  in  wor- 
ship. All  three  uses  are  referred  to  in  the  Bible. 
The  Old  Testament  uses  for  the  term  ''  to  anoint " 
diahen  (Ps.  xxiii.  5),  "  to  rub  with  fat,"  also  auk, 
"  to  pour  ointment  over  one  "  (exclusively  of  cos- 
metics) and  finally  maahah,  originally  a  technical 
term  for  anointing  an  object  with  oil,  but  applied 
exclusively  to  the  use  of  ointment  in  worship.  As 
a  noun  only  ahemenf  "  oil,"  is  used  in  the  Hebrew; 
in  the  Aramaic  of  Ezra  meaah  occurs;  the  Septua- 
gint  and  the  New  Testament  use  daion. 

For  ointment,  especially  perfumed  ointment, 
myron  is  generally  used  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  Old  Testament  does  not  distinguish  between 
"  oil  "  and  "  ointment ";  ahemen  is  used  for  both. 
The  oil  used  for  ointment  was  extracted  from  olives, 
nard,  and  myrrh.  The  expensive  perfumed  oint- 
ments in  liquid  form  were  preserved  sealed  in  costly 
alabaster  flasks  to  keep  them  pure  and  protect 
them  from  fermentation.  A  "  horn  "  (Hebr.  keren) 
or  vial  (Hebr.  pak)  served  as  the  vessel  of  anointing 
(I  Sam.  X.  1,  xvi.  1;  I  Kings  i.  39;  II  Kings  ix. 
1  sqq.).  The  preparation  of  ointments  was  a  spe- 
cial trade  (Ex.  xxx.  25,  35,  xxxvii.  29;  Neh.  iii.  8), 
and  the  oil  was  mixed  with  foreign,  often  very  ex- 
pensive, drugs. 

The  first  man  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  having 
prepared  ointment  for  uses  of  worship  is  Bezaleel 
(Ex.  xxxi.  2  sqq.)-  In  the  principal  passage  (Ex. 
xxx.)  are  mentioned  as  constituents  of  the  holy 
ointment,  myrrh,  cinnamon,  calamus  (rhizoma 
calami),  cassia,  and  olive-oil.  It  was  used  on  the 
Tabernacle  and  its  utensils  and  furnishings  (Ex. 
xxx.  26-28).  The  holy  oil  was  kept  in  the  holy 
place  (I  Kings  i.  39),  according  to  the  Talmud  be- 
side the  ark  of  the  covenant  and  the  vessel  with 
manna.  According  to  Ex.  xxx.  anointing  as  an  act 
of  worship  was  performed  only  by  the  high  priest. 
''  To  anoint "  seems  to  be  often  a  metaphorical 
designation  for  entrusting  somebody  with  an  office, 
as  in  the  anointing  of  prophets  (I  Kings  xix.  16; 
cf.  Isa.  Ixi.  1).  In  the  New  Testament  the  term  is 
often  used  for  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Acts 
iv.  27,  X.  38;  II  Cor.  i.  21  sqq.)-  In  this  sense 
Christ  as  the  high  priest  is  the  especially  anointed 
one.  For  the  use  of  oil  in  the  Christian  Church  see 
Baptism,  III.,  1,  §  4,  2,  §§  1-2;  Chrism;  Extreme 
Unction;  Sacramentals.  (R.  Zehnpfund.) 

Bibuoorapht:  H.  B.  Tristram,  Natural  HiM.  of  the  Bible, 
p.  485,  London,  1867;  W.  Djrmock.  Pharmocographia 
Indiea,  ii.  233-238,  London,  1891;  Beniinger,  ArchAoloaie, 
pp.  85-86.  131.  254,  358.  365.  372;  DB,  in.  590-594; 
EB.  iii.  3471-72;  JE,  i.  611-613.  ix.  391-392;  DCO,  ii. 
227.  265. 
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O'KELLT,  JAMES:  Methodist  clergyman;  b. 
probably  in  southern  Virginia  c.  1757;  d.  there 
Oct.  16,  1826.  Little  is  known  of  his  early  life. 
In  1778  he  was  admitted  into  the  itinerant  Method- 
ist ministry  and  labored  with  great  success  in  south- 
em  Virginia;  and  in  1784  was  ordained  as  elder. 
He  antagonized  Francis  Asbury,  and  at  the  first 
general  conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  at 
Baltimore  in  1792  offered  a  resolution  to  the  effect 
that  "  after  the  bishop  appoints  the  preachers  at 
conference  to  their  several  circuits,  if  any  one  think 
himself  injured  by  the  appointment,  he  shall  have 
liberty  to  appeal  to  the  conference  and  state  his  ob- 
jections; and  if  the  conference  approve  his  objec- 
tions, the  bishop  shall  appoint  him  to  another  cir- 
cuit." The  resolution  was  rejected,  and  subse- 
quently O'Kelly  withdrew  (see  Methodists,  IV.,  1, 
S  4)  and  with  his  followers  formed  a  new  body 
entitled  ''The  Republican  Methodists,"  a  populiu' 
term  borrowed  from  the  political  agitation  of  the 
time,  and  inunediately  put  into  effect  by  leveling 
all  ministers  to  the  same  grade.  In  1801  the  name 
was  changed  to  "  The  Christian  Church,"  in  con- 
sequence of  which  it  suffered  two  divisions,  and 
although  numbering  at  one  time  several  thousand, 
it  so  declined  that  at  the  time  of  O'Kelly's  death 
only  a  remnant  remained.  He  was  also  an  active 
opponent  of  slavery  from  press  and  pulpit  and  was 
charged  with  denying  distinct  personality  in  the 
Trimly,  affirming  that  **  God  was  Father  from 
eternity,  Redeemer  in  time,  and  Sanctifier  for- 
evermore." 

Bibuoorapht:  J.  M.  Buckley,  in  American  Church  Hit' 
tory  Series,  v.  283-285  et  paasizn.  New  York,  1896;  A. 
StevenB.  Hiat.  of  the  M.  E.  Church  in  U.  S.  A.,  in.  16-37, 
ib.  1864;  J.  Lednunit  Hiat.  of  the  Rise  of  Methodism  in 
America^  chap,  xxiii.,  Philadelphia,  1859;  Bennett,  Me- 
morials of  Methodism  in  Virginia,  chap,  ix.,  Richmond, 
1871;  J.  A.  Faulkner.  The  Methodists,  pp.  161-162.  ib. 
1903;  and,  in  general,  literature  under  Msthgdistb. 

OLAF,  SAINT:  King  of  Norway  1015-30.  See 
Norway. 

OLD   CATHOLICS. 

I.  In  Germany. 

Origin  ({  1). 

Faith  and  Practise  (fi  2). 
II.  In  Other  European  Countries. 

III.  In  the  United  States. 

The  Independent  (Polish)  Catholic  Church  ({  1). 
National  Catholic  Church  ($2). 

IV.  Statistics  and  the  Congresses. 

I.  In  Germany:  The  Old  Catholic  Church  owes 
its  origin  to  certain  Roman  Catholics  who  refused 
to  accept  the  decree  of  the  Vatican  Council  of  1870 
(q.v.)  afl&rming  the  infallibility  of  the  pope  when 
speaking  ex  cathedra.    The  decree  had  been  fiercely 

debated  and  opposed  by  a  consider- 
I.  Origin,    able  minority  of  the  bishops  present 

at  the  council,  their  arguments  being 
based  upon  the  early  history  of  the  Church  and  its 
fimdamental  faith  and  usages  as  declared  by  the 
ecumenical  councils.  A  further  charge  made  by  the 
minority  was  that  freedom  of  discussion  had  not 
prevailed  at  the  council  and  that  final  action  was 
forced.  Of  this  minority  only  a  few,  however,  per- 
sisted in  the  logical  course  indicated  by  their  posi- 
tion. The  organization  of  the  opposition  after  the 
issuance  of  the  decree  was  made  at  a  meeting  at 


Nuremberg,  Aug.  27, 1870,  of  profesBors  from  Bonn, 
Breslau,    Braunsbeig,   Munich,    Manster,^  Prague, 
WOrsburg,  and  other  places,  who,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Johann  Josef  Ignaz  von  D6llinger  (q.v.), 
declared  against  the  decree.     A  gathering  of  lay- 
men at  KOnigswinter  in  September  of  the  same  year 
resolved  that:   ''  Considering  that  the  councfl  . . . 
did  not  deliberate  in  perfect  freedom,  ...  the  un- 
dersigned Catholics  [1,359  in  number]  ...  do  not 
recognize  the  decrees  concerning  the  absolute  power 
of  the  pope  and  his  infallibility  as  the  decision  of 
an  ecumenical  council,  but  rather  reject  them  as 
innovations  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  uniform 
faith  of  the  Church."    Of  the  dissenting  minority 
spoken  of  above  Bishop  Hefele  was  the  last  to  sub- 
mit (April,    1871).      Ekxslesiastical    pressure   was 
brought  upon  the  dissenting  professors,  and  those 
who  continued  in  opposition  were  excommunicated. 
The  necessity  was  seen  for  an  organization  to  pro- 
tect the  scattered  deigy  who  adhered  to  the  posi^ 
tion  of  the  minority,  and  a  congress  was  held  at 
Munich  Sept.  22-24,  1871,  with  Prof.  J.  F.  von 
Schulte  of  Bonn  presiding,  at  which  the  conclusions 
of  the  preceding  gatherings  mentioned  were  en- 
dorsed, the  direction  the  movement  should  tsie 
was  decided,  and  measures  were  taken  for  the  cure 
of  souls.    The  organization  of  congregations  m  vari- 
ous places  followed.    The  second  congress  was  held 
at  Cologne  Sept.  20,  1872,  provision  was  made  for 
the  election  of  a  bishop,  who  was  chosen  on  June 
4,  1873,  the  choice  falling  on  Joseph  Hubert  Rein- 
kens  (q.v.),  professor  of  theology  at  Breslau,  who 
received  consecration  at  Rotterdam  from  the  Jan- 
senist  Bishop  Heycamp  of  Deventer,  his  recogni- 
tion by  the  king  of  Prussia  following  on  Sept  17  of 
the  same  year,  and  by  other  German  princes  a  little 
later.    At  this  congress  provision  was  made  for  the 
government  of  the  church  by  a  efynodical  board  of 
clerical  and  lay  members.    The  third  congress  was 
held  at  Constance  in  Sept.,  1873.     Thereafter  the 
congresses  were  regularly  held,  but  their  functioo 
was  limited  to  general  discussions  for  the  general 
good,  provision  for  the  specific  care  of  the  church 
being    conmiitted   to  the    eynod  which  was  o^ 
ganized. 

The  first  synod  was  held  at  Bonn,  1874,  and  sa^ 
cessive  synods  shaped  the  polity  and  life  of  the 
church.    The  possibility  of  union  with  the  Protes- 
tant Church  was  not  overiooked.   A 

2.  Faith    catechism  and  a  manual  of  instruction 
and        were   issued,   recognizing  only  those 

Practise,    doctrines  which  were  deemed  aposiolie. 
Auricular  confession  was  made  vohm- 
tary,  and  absolution  was  regarded  as  a  ceremonial 
declaration  made  by  the  priest  as  a  servant  of  Jesus 
Christ.    Christ,  "  the  son  of  God  in  the  sense  that 
he  is  of  the  same  essence  with  the  Father,"  is  the 
head  of  the  Church,  which  latter  is  defined  as  the 
invisible  body  including  all  who  have  part  in  sahrsr 
tion  through  faith  in  Christ.    The  Apostles'  Creed 
is  employed  in  all  services  except  the  mass,  when 
the  Nicene  Creed  is  used.    Attempts  were  made  to 
do  away  with  abuses  arising  from  penance,  fasts 
and  festivals,  the  celibacy  of  priests,  and  various 
matters  financial,  while  the  use  of  the  Crerman  lan- 
guage has  been  so  extended  as  to  cover  the  entin 
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service.  A  board  of  clerics  and  laymen  has  been 
Diade  an  organ  of  church  direction,  with  the  bishop 
Bfl  president  and  a  layman  as  vice-president.  The 
lynod  is  the  representative  body,  constituted  of  the 
bishop,  president  ex  officio ,  the  board  just  named, 
emd  the  priests  and  deputies  of  the  congregation; 
its  powers  are  legislative,  judicial,  disciplinary,  and 
administrative.  Pastors  and  asdstant  pastors  are 
chosen  by  the  congregations  (since  1878),  with 
episcopal  approval,  except  in  the  case  of  benefices. 
Frial  for  lighter  offenses  is  before  the  bishop  or 
bishop  and  board,  for  more  serious  cases  of  offense 
before  a  synodal  court,  with  procedure  based  upon 
the  German  code.  For  parish  purposes  a  church 
board  exists,  composed  of  the  pastor  and  a  body  of 
councilors  chosen  for  three  years  by  the  congrega- 
tion. Candidates  are  ordained  by  the  bishop  after 
examination,  which  is  preceded  by  the  regular 
course  in  the  imiversities.  Various  funds  exist  for 
supporting  the  work  of  the  church. 

XL  In  Other  European  Countries:  The  priests 
who  in  Switzerland  refused  the  Vatican  decrees 
adopted  a  constitution  for  '*  The  Christian  Catholic 
Dhurch  of  Switzerland  "  similar  to  that  of  the  Old 
Catholics  of  Germany.  The  first  synod  was  held  at 
Dlten  in  June,  1875,  and  Ekiuard  Herzog  (q.v.), 
professor  of  Catholic  theology  at  Bern,  was  elected 
bishop  in  June,  1876.  The  general  course  of  devel- 
opment was  similar  to  that  in  Germany;  commu- 
nion in  both  kinds  was  made  optional,  and  regula- 
tions for  the  festivals  and  observances  were  adopted, 
[n  Austria  earlier  efforts  to  organize  Old  Catholics 
were  opposed  by  the  upper  house  of  parliament 
Mid  the  government.  In  1875  governmental  opposi- 
tion was  withdrawn,  and  in  1876  a  meeting  of 
Jelegatcs  was  held  at  Vienna,  and  legal  recogni- 
tion was  given  to  the  Old  Catholic  Church  Oct.  18, 
1877.  At  a  provisional  synod  at  Vienna  in  July, 
1879,  the  reforms  of  the  church  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland  were  accepted.  The  first  regular  synod 
was  held  in  June,  1880,  when  five  priests  and  a  nimi- 
ber  of  laymen  attended.  At  the  twentieth  synod  in 
Vienna  in  1900  sixty  members  were  present,  and 
there  were  reported  16,885  members,  and  other  de- 
tails of  a  remarkable  growth  were  presented.  In 
Italy  the  movement  showed  less  vigor  than  in  the 
other  countries  named  above,  and  it  was  not  till 
1875  that  delegates  from  a  number  of  congrega- 
tions met  at  Naples  and  elected  Luigi  Proto  Giurlo 
bishop  of  the  National  Catholic  Church.  In  France 
in  active  interest  was  taken  by  Charles  Jean  Marie 
\ugustin  Hyacinth  Loyson  (q.v.)  and  the  Abb^ 
Idichaud,  and  a  congregation  was  formed  in  Paris 
in  1878  to  which  the  ministrations  of  bishops  of 
Bolland,  Switzerland,  and  England  were  given  at 
various  times.  A  temporary  bishop  was  chosen  in 
1888  in  the  person  of  Henry  Lascelles  Jenner.  In 
Russia  several  communities  of  Bohemians  attached 
themiselves  to  the  Old  Catholic  movement,  obtained 
pBCOgnition,  and  also  support  from  the  State  for 
three  priests.  In  1880  permission  was  gained  for  a 
conference  to  frame  a  constitution  for  permanent 
>rganization.  A  number  of  prelates  of  the  Ortho- 
loz  Church  have  shown  sympathy  with  the  move- 
nent  and  have  attended  the  international  con- 
The   oiganization   of  the   Old   Catholic 


Church  in  England  was  not  perfected  till  1908, 
when  A.  N.  Mathew  was  elected  bishop,  secured  the 
recognition  of  the  Old  Catholic  Church  of  Holland, 
and  was  consecrated  at  Utrecht  Apr.  28,  1908,  hav- 
ing in  his  diocese  seventeen  priests. 

in.  In  the  United  States:  The  discontent  over 
the  Vatican  decrees  in  the  United  States  was  some- 
what slower  in  taking  organized  form.  Joseph  Ren6 
Villatte,  a  priest  of  French  Canadian  ancestry,  who 
had  sustained  various  relations  in  con- 
I.  The  In-  nection  with  various  Protestant  socie- 
dependent  ties  for  mission  work  among  foreign 
(Polish)  populations  in  Wisconsin,  had  received 
Catholic  ordination  from  Bishop  Herzog  of  the 
Church.  Swiss  Christian  Catholic  Church  (ut 
sup.)  and  also  received  episcopal  con- 
secration in  1892  from  Archbishop  Alvarez  of  India, 
Ceylon,  and  Goa.  But  the  right  of  Alvarez  to  per- 
form episcopal  acts  was  under  question,  and  the 
consecration  of  Villatte  was  not  recognized  by  the 
Old  Catholic  bishops  of  Europe  or  by  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopalian  bishops  in  the  United  States. 
Hence  the  attempts  made  by  Villatte  to  foimd  an 
Old  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  had  no 
permanent  result.  More  successful  has  been  the 
work  among  the  Polish  immigrants  to  this  country, 
people  of  this  nationality  coming  here  with  a  Uvely 
dissatisfaction  with  the  course  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  in  their  own  land.  Many  of  them  had  no 
ecclesiastical  relations  at  all,  and  a  movement  was 
begun  by  Anthony  Koslowsld  (d.  Jan.  14,  1907),  a 
Pole  of  Italian  education,  who  became  rector  of  a 
Polish  congregation  in  Chicago  in  1893.  The  next 
year  he  withdrew  from  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munion and  became  a  leader  in  the  reform  move- 
ment, was  elected  a  bishop,  and  received  consecra- 
tion from  the  Old  Catholic  bishop  of  Switzerland 
at  Bern,  Switzerland,  in  1897,  foimding  the  Inde- 
pendent (Polish)  Catholic  Church.  The  growth  of 
the  oiganization  was  remarkable;  congregations 
were  established  in  Chicago,  Baltimore,  Philadel- 
phia, Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Jersey  City,  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  and  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.;  and  in  1902  it  re- 
ported 22  priests,  10  sisters,  26  congregations,  80,000 
adherents,  26  schools  with  3,000  attendants,  26 
Simday-schools,  and  31  buildings.  It  had,  besides, 
an  educational  institution  with  grammar  and  high 
school  and  industrial  departments  in  Chicago,  and 
connected  with  it  a  hospitcd  and  dispensary  and  a 
home  for  the  aged.  Overtures  were  made  in  1902 
to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United 
States  for  recognition  and  intercommunion  on  the 
basis  of  the  Lambeth  "  Quadrilateral "  (see  Lam- 
beth Articles;  Lambeth  Conference),  but  be- 
yond referring  the  matter  to  a  committee  no  definite 
action  has  been  taken.  In  the  overtures  the  object 
of  the  organization  was  stated  as  the  wish  to  serve 
those  who  can  not  intelligently  take  part  in  worship 
conducted  in  the  English  tongue,  and  allegiance 
was  pledged  to  the  Old  Catholic  Synod  of  Europe 
until  such  time  as  the  church  shall  be  received  by 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  as  an  affiliated 
body. 

The  disposition  to  separate  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  illustrat^  by  the  formation  of  the 
Polish  organization  just  described  manifested  itself 
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also  among  Bohemians  and  others  of  Slavic  race  in 
America.  A  number  of  independent  congregations 
nucleated  in  several  cities.  It  was  felt  that  these 
should  be  united  imder  episcopal  ad- 
a.  National  ministration,  and  as  the  Independent 
Catholic  (Polish)  Catholic  Church  desired  to  re- 
Chttrch.  strict  its  work  to  Poles,  a  separate  or- 
ganization seemed  necessary.  The  ad- 
vice of  the  Old  Catholic  bishops  of  Utrecht  and 
Switzerland  was  asked,  and  in  consequence  of  their 
advice,  taking  into  account  the  largeness  of  the 
country  and  the  possibility  of  three  or  four  Old 
Catholic  dioceses,  ^e  National  Catholic  Church  was 
organized,  with  Jan  F.  Tichy  as  episcopal  adminis- 
trator (appointed  by  the  bi^op  of  Utiecht).  This 
Church  "  is  formed  upon  the  same  basis  as  the 
mother  Church  in  Switzerland,"  this  including  the- 
oretical as  weU  as  practical  matters.  Its  attitude 
is  avowedly  friendly  toward  the  Polish  organization 
and  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  It  de- 
rives its  apostolic  succession  from  the  Church  in 
Holland.  It  reported  in  1906  9  churches  and  11 
missions  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  7  priests, 
and  about  15,000  members.  It  is  incorporated  in 
Ohio,  and  has  a  cathedral  and  other  buildings  in 
Geveland  with  property  valued  at  about  $20,000. 
Bulletin  103  of  the  United  SUtes  Census  (Relig- 
ious Bodies)  gives  the  Polish  National  Church  in 
America  24  priests,  24  ministers,  15,473  commu- 
nicants, and  church  property  valued  at  $494,700. 

IV.  Statistics  and  the  Congresses:  In  1900  there 
were  reported  57  active  clergy  and  13,079  commu- 
nicants in  Germany;  approximately  40  parishes  in 
Switzerland;  24  parishes  and  16,885  members  in 
Austria;  and  21  parishes  in  Holland,  where  it  pos- 
sessed also  the  Amersfoort  theological  seminary;  a 
few  churches  existed  in  Italy,  the  movement  was 
represented  in  France,  and  attempts  had  been  made 
in  Portugal  and  Spain.  In  1904  the  German  states 
of  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Baden,  and  Hesse  had  65  clergy, 
11,201  communicants,  and  1,946  children  receiving, 
instruction  in  the  schools.  In  1878  the  Old  Catho- 
lics of  Europe  began  holding  their  synods  (for 
business)  and  their  general  congresses  (for  discus- 
sion) in  different  years.  Congresses  have  been  held 
at  Cologne  1891,  Lucerne  1892,  Rotterdam  1894, 
Vienna  1897,  and  Bonn  11K)2.  At  these  meetings 
representatives  have  at  different  times  been  present 
from  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
United  States,  the  Russian  Church,  the  Petite 
Eglise  of  France,  the  Church  of  England.  The  sub- 
jects for  discussion  have  taken  a  wide  range,  inclu- 
ding the  matter  of  international  churches  and  the 
establishment  of  an  international  theological  faculty, 
the  dissemination  of  Old  Catholic  literature,  the 
propaganda  among  the  Slavic  populations,  the  for- 
mation of  societies  for  religious,  educational,  and 
social  objects,  practical  matters  such  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  fund  for  the  support  of  priests  join- 
ing the  movement  until  they  can  be  settled  at  work, 
and  the  Lo8  von  Rom  movement  (q.v.). 

W.  H.  Larrabee. 

Bibuoqrapht:  J.  F.  von  Schulte,  Die  Stdlung  der  Con- 
cUien,  P&psle  und  Bitichdfe,  Prague,  1871;  idem,  Der 
AUkatholizuiniu,  Oeschichte  seiner  Entxcickelung  .  .  .  in 
DeuUchland,  GiesBen,  1887;  J.  L.  Whittle.  Catholiciam  and 
!*•  VaHean,  With  a  Narrative  of  the  Old  Catholic  Conoreas  at 


Munich,  London,  1872;  C.  J.  Loyscm.  CaihoHe  Reform,  Lon- 
don 1874;  (J.  B.  MuUinger],  The  New  tUfitrmaHtm:  Nmmtim 
of  the  Old  Catholic  MovemeiU,  London,  1876;  E.  Friedboi. 
Sammlung  der  AktenetUcke  eum  ereten  vatikanieAen  Coer 
dZ.  TObingen.  1872;   idem«  AktenetUcke  der  aUkathoUaekm 
Beweguno,  ib.  1876;   F.  Ifeynck«  The  Old  CathoUc  Mott- 
meiU,  London,  1877;  SamwUung  der  kirehUchen  vud  eteat- 
lichen  Vorechriften  fitr  die  aUkaihoiiechet^  KinhenoemeiM^ 
eehaft,  Bonn,  1878;    W.  B«y8chlac«  Der  AUkatkoUiiaetui, 
Halle.  1883;   idem,  in  AJT,  vol.  u.,  1888;   J.  Rieks,  Der 
AUkaihoHgiemuM  in  Badeti,  Heid<dbeis.   1883;    A.  M.  E. 
Scarth,  The  Story  of  the  Old  CaihoUe  and  Kindred  Meet- 
nunte,  London,  1883;   F.  Rotert,   Biechof  Reinkena  lai 
aeine  Heifer,  Leipaic.    1888;    The  Old  Catholie  Reform, 
in  Modem  Church  Hietorjf  Papere,  nam.  1-7,  London,  1888; 
L.  K.  Goets,  Die  geechichiUche  SteUung  und  Aufgebe  da 
deutechen   AUkaiholisiemue,    Leipaio,    1886;     £.    Hflnof, 
BeitrAge  eur  Vorgeeehiehte  der  chrielkaihoiiaeken  KirAe  dr 
Schweis,  Bern.   1896;    idem.  Agliee  eathoNque  natienale, 
Paria.  1900;    F.  Nippold.   Die  AnfSnge   der  cAKiftaHb- 
liedten   Bewegung  in  der  Schweie  und   der   Loe^eon-Beei 
Bewegung  in  Oeeterreich,  Bern,  1901;  C.  C.  Gxafton,  Ai^ 
biography  of  the  Biehop  of  Fond  dtt  Lac,  Milwaukee.  1910; 
the  official  journal  is  AwUliehee  aUkaihoUachee  Kirckmhlet, 
Beam,  1878  aqq. 

OLD  LIGHT  ANHBURGHERS.     See  Pbisbt- 

TEBIANB. 

OLD  LIGHTS.    See  Prbsbttbrians,  I.,  2. 
OLD  LUTHERANS.    See  Lutherans,  II. 

OLD  ORDER  BRETHREN:    See  Dunxxbs,  IU. 

OLD     TWO-SEED-nr-THB-SPIRIT     PREDES- 
TINARIAN  BAPTISTS.    See  BAPriarB,  IL,  4  (i). 

OLDCASTLE,    SIR    JOHN    (LORD   COBHAM): 

English  Lollard;  b.  probably  in  the  manor  of  Aliae- 
ley  (13  m.  n.w.  of  Hereford)  about  1378;  d.  a  mar- 
tyr at  London  Dec.  14,  1417.    He  married  for  his 
third  wife,  in  1408,  Joanne,  the  grand-daughter  of 
Baron  Cobham  and,  by  right  of  his  wife's  title,  sat 
in  the  House  of  Lords.     He  approved  himself  a 
valiant  soldier  in  the  service  of  King  Heniy  IV.  in 
Burgundy  and  Wales,  and  was  a  personal  fiieDd  of 
the  prince,  who  became,  in  1413,  King  Henzy  Y. 
Herefordshire,  and  especially  that  part  m  ^lieb 
Almeley   lay,    was   a   hotbed   of   LoUardy.   The 
first  that  is  known  of  his  connection  with  the  l/^ 
lards  was  his  effort  to  reform  the  clergy  and  to  dif- 
fuse Wyclif 's  writings.    Upon  the  discovery  of  Ld- 
lard  tracts  in  his  possession,  he  was  summoned  hj 
the  king  (1413)  and,  his  obstinacy  defeating  a  oor 
ciliation,  he  further  refused  to  heed  three  citations 
to  appear  before  the  archbishop's  court  at  Leed's 
Castle,   and   was  excommunicated.     Arrested  by 
royal  writ  and  thrown  into  the  Tower,  he  was  tried 
by  the  archbishop's  court  at  St.  Paul's,  Sept  23, 
declared  a  heretic,  and  handed  over  to  the  secular 
arm  with  a  respite  of  forty  days  to  recant.    Henry's 
chaplain  wrote,  in  1418,  that  Oldca^e  was  rdeased 
on  the  promise  to  recant  and  abide  by  the  judgmnit 
of  the  convention  which  was  to  meet  the  following 
November;   but  one  William  Fisher,  a  parchment- 
maker,  was  hanged  in  1416,  on  the  charge  of  ar- 
ranging his  escape,   which  is  said  to  have  been 
effected  on  or  before  Oct.  19.    The  proposed  meet- 
ing of  20,000  armed  Lollards  in  the  field  of  St.  Giles 
in  Jan.,  1414,  shows  that  an  uprising  in  his  behalf 
and  against  the  king  was  inmoinent;  and  Oldcastk 
escaped  apprehension  for  four  years,  during  most 
of  which  time  he  was  concealed.    A  reward  of  1,000 
marks  was  placed  on  his  head  and  he  was  f cffinaBy 
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declared  an  outlaw,  but  he  steadfastly  refused  to 
renounce  his  convictions.  His  hiding-place,  how- 
ever, was  finally  discovered  and  he  was  taken  by 
the  lord  of  Powis,  at  Welshpool,  across  the  Welsh 
border,  after  a  desperate  encounter  in  which  Old- 
eastle  was  seriously  wounded.  Carried  to  London, 
he  was  summarily  condemned  as  an  outlaw,  traitor, 
and  heretic,  Dec.  14,  1417.  On  the  same  day  he 
was  drawn  on  a  hurdle  from  the  Tower  to  St.  Giles' 
field,  hanged,  and  burnt  hanging.  Shakespeare 
seems  to  have  elaborated  the  character  into  his  Fal- 
8ta£F,  the  boon  companion  of  the  wild  prince.  On 
the  whole,  Oldcastle  bears  the  record  of  a  brave, 
upright,  noble-hearted,  though  obstinate  knight. 
See  LoLLAADS,  {  7. 

BKblioorapht:  The  official  record  of  the  trial  by  Archbiahop 
Arundel  ia  in  the  FaaeictUi  giManiorum,  ed.  W.  W.  Shirley, 
in  RclU  Stries,  No.  5,  1858;  thia  forma  the  baaia  of  J. 
Bale'a  Brtft  Chronyde  coneemye  the  Examinacyon  and 
DmA  of  .  .  .  Syr  John  OldocoMteU,  ed.  H.  Chriatmaa  for 
the  Paricer  Society,  London,  1849.  and  of  Foxe'a  account 
In  hia  Acta  and  MonumenU.  More  recent  Uvea  are  baaed 
on  thia  material.  Conault:  W.  Gilpin,  Life  of  Wycliffe, 
.  .  .  (and)  John  Oldcaetle,  in  Select  Biography ^  vol.  ii., 
London,  1821;  T.  Gaapey,  Life  and  Timee  of  the  Good 
Lord  Cobham,  2  vole.,  ib.  1843;  A.  M.  Brown,  The  Leader 
of  the  LoUanU,  hia  Tinue  and  TriaU,  ib.  1848;  C.  E. 
Maurice,  Lives  of  Bngliah  Poptdar  Leaders,  vol.  ii.,  ib. 
1875;  J.  Gairdner,  LoUardy  and  the  Reformation  in  England, 
L  e»-97,  ib.  1908;  Schaff,  Chriatian  Church,  v.  1.  pp.  354- 
355;  DNB,  xlii.  86-93.  Much  of  the  literature  under 
Wtcup,  John,  ia  pertinoit,  particularly  the  work  of  O. 
Lechler. 

OLDENBURG:  Grand-duchy  consisting,  for 
ecclesiastical  purposes,  of  the  duchy  of  Oldenburg 
and  the  principalities  of  LObeck  and  Birkenfeld; 
■ituated  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  German 
Empire,  bordering  on  the  North  Sea;  area,  2,479 
square  miles;  population,  544,713  (1905).  Ltibeck 
was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  founded  in  946  and 
eeaaing  in  1523.  The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
prevaib  in  the  duchy  of  Oldenbui^,  there  being  only 
one  Reformed  cougregation.  The  Reformation 
arrived  with  the  appointment  by  Coimt  Johann 
XVI.,  in  1573,  of  Hermann  Hamelmann  as  super- 
intendent, who  introduced  the  Lutheran  organisa- 
tion. During  the  Danish  epoch  (1667-73)  Olden- 
burg remained  Lutheran,  and  with  the  reign  of  the 
Hobtein-Gottorp  house  came  a  rationalisih,  the  in- 
fluence of  which  is  traceable  in  the  hymn-book  of 
1791.  There  foUowed  in  1849  a  new  church  con- 
stitution more  liberal  in  confession  and  separating 
Chuich  from  State.  It  assigned  the  most  impor- 
tant functions  of  government  to  the  congregations 
and  a  synod;  so  that  upon  an  appeal  by  the  con- 
KTvatives  to  the  general  council  in  1852  the  result 
was  that  the  house  of  deputies  of  Oldenburg  granted 
a  new  constitution  which  went  into  effect  in  1853. 
ThoB  rests  upon  the  basis  of  the  Scriptures  and  the 
Augsburg  Confession  and  makes  the  grand-duke  the 
ruling  hiMd  of  the  Church  subject  to  the  limits  pre- 
scribed by  the  constitution.  In  the  principality  of 
LObeck  the  Lutheran  Church  likewise  prevails 
under  the  control  of  the  civil  government,  the  first 
eeelesiastic  of  Eutin  being  titled  church  counselor 
of  the  government.  In  Birkenfeld  the  twelve  Lu- 
theran and  the  two  Reformed  congregations  ac- 
o^yted  the  plan  of  union  toward  the  end  of  the 
fourth  decade  of  the  last  century  and  in  1875  the 


Evangelical  body  secured  a  synodical  constitution. 
The  total  number  of  professing  Evangelicals  in  the 
duchy  of  Oldenburg  and  the  principality  of  La- 
beck,  in  1905,  was  442,400  and  of  Roman  Catholics 
98,518,  while  belonging  to  other  Christian  faiths  are 
1,547,  and  of  Jews  2,029.      (A.  von  Broeckeb.) 

Bxbuoorapht:  N.  J.  E.  Nielsen,  Zur  Statistik  der  olden- 
burgiachen  evang.-liUh.  Kirehe,  Oldenburg.  1881;  W. 
Hayen,  Oldenburgiachea  Kirchenrecht,  ib.  1888;  L.  Schanen- 
burg,  Hunderi  Jahre  Oldenburgiacher  Kirchengeaehiehte, 
2673-2667,  4  vols.,  ib.  1894-1903;  E.  lUigens,  OeaehiehU 
der  lubeckiaehen  Kirehe  26SO-2896,  Paderbom,  1896; 
G.  Sello.  AU-Oldenburg,  Oldenburg.  1903;  J.  Schneider, 
Kirchlichea  Jahrbuch  (an  annual). 

OLEARIUS,  6"16-a'rt-us:  The  name  of  a  family 
of  German  theologians  and  preachers. 

1.  Johannes  Olearius  L:  The  foimder  of  the 
family;  b.  at  Wesel  (32  m.  n.w.  of  DttsseldorQ  Sept. 
17,  1546;  d.  at  Halle  Jan.  26,  1623.  He  attended 
the  gymnasium  at  DUsseldorf;  studied  at  Marburg 
and  Jena;  went  to  Kdnigsbeig  in  1573  as  rector  of 
the  gymnasium;  was  proposed  for  a  chair  in  He- 
brew at  Kdnigsberg  but  went  to  Helmstedt  where 
he  obtained  a  professorship  in  1578.  In  1581  he 
accepted  a  call  as  chief  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Our 
Lady  and  superintendent  at  Halle,  where,  for  more 
than  four  decades,  he  labored  worthily.  He  took 
charge  of  Hebrew  instruction  at  the  municipal  Latin 
school,  and  delivered  lectures  to  candidates  for  the 
spiritual  office.  An  earnest  representative  of  pure 
Lutheranism,  he  subscribed  the  Halle  clergy's  dec- 
laration provided  in  1579  by  Martin  Chemnitz  on 
the  basis  of  the  Formula  of  Concord.  In  1594,  he 
prepared  a  preface  to  the  ^*  Protocol  or  Acts  of  the 
Colloquy  at  Hertzberg."  As  commissary  he  took 
part  in  the  general  visitation  of  the  archdiocese  of 
Magdeburg  in  1583. 

2.  Gottfried  Olearius:  Son  of  the  preceding;  b. 
at  Halle  Jan.  1,  1605;  d.  at  the  same  place  Feb.  20, 
1685.  He  studied  at  Jena  in  1622  and  afterward 
at  Wittenberg,  where  he  received  the  master's  de- 
gree in  1625,  and  was  appointed  assistant  in  the 
philosophical  faculty  in  1629.  In  1630,  he  became 
pastor  at  St.  Ulrich's  Church,  Halle.  Occupying 
himself  with  homiletics  he  published  the  follow- 
ing: IdecB  diaposUionum  Biblicarum  (1581),  a  five- 
volume  work  containing  outlines  of  sermons  for 
every  chapter  of  the  Bible;  Annotationea  BibliccB 
theoreticopracticcB  (Halle,  1677);  and  Aphorismi 
homUetid  (Leipsic,  1658).  Especially  devoted  to 
astronomy  and  botany  he  left  a  collection  of  speci- 
mens that  was  materially  increased  by  his  son  and 
grandson. 

3.  Johannes  Olearius  II.:  Brother  of  Gottfried; 
b.  at  Halle  Sept.  17,  1611;  d.  at  Weissenfels  (11  m. 
s.  of  Mersebuig)  Apr.  14,  1684.  He  entered  the 
University  of  Wittenberg  in  1629,  obtained  the 
master's  degree  in  1632,  and  became  assistant  in 
the  philosophical  faculty  in  1637.  After  being  su- 
perintendent at  Querfurt  six  years,  he  was  called 
as  court  preacher  and  father  confessor  to  Halle  in 
1643.  Subsequently,  he  became  chief  court  preacher 
and  in  1664  general  superintendent  of  the  Weissen- 
fels district.  Though  devoted  to  Lutheranism,  he 
showed  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  Pietism  and 
was  in  active  communication  with  Spener.  He  was 
a  strong  advocate  of  the  school  i^stem,  from  the 
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pulpit  and  in  administration  as  well  as  in  his  tract, 
Bedenken  und  Connliufn.  His  Christian  culture 
books,  such  as  on  "  Spiritual  Meditation/'  **  School 
of  Patience,"  "  School  of  Prayer,"  *'  School  of  Dy- 
ing," and  "  Wonderful  Goodness  of  God,"  were 
widely  read.  His  contributions  to  young  theo- 
logians found  ready  acceptance,  as  also  the  Methodua 
studii  theologici  (Halle,  1664);  Orataria  aacra 
(Halle,  1665);  and  his  Biblical  expositions  (Leip- 
sic,  1678-81).  In  his  hymn-book,  GeisUiche 
Singekuruit  (1671)  he  included  240  of  his  own 
hymns. 

4.  Johann  Gottfried  Olearius:  Son  of  Gottfried; 
b.  at  Halle  Sept.  25,  1635;  d.  at  Amstadt  (10  m. 
8.  of  Erfurt)  May  21,  1711.  After  1658  he  was  his 
father's  colleague  at  Halle;  and  after  1688,  pastor, 
superintendent,  and  assessor  and  ephorus  of  the 
gymnasium  at  Amstadt.  Some  of  his  church  hymns 
have  been  preserved,  as  ^'Komm  du  wertes  LOse- 
geld."  Poetische  Erstlinge  appeared  in  1664;  and 
GeisUiche  Singdust  in  1697.  Some  of  his  prose  i^Ti- 
tings  were,  Ehrenrettung  gegen  Johann  Scheffler, 
Luther omastigem;  and  Abacus  Pairologicua  (1673), 
reissued  by  his  son  Johann  Gottlieb  as  BiUiotheca 
scriptarum  ecclesiaslicorum  (1711).  Specimen  flora 
Halensis  and  GeisUiche  Hyacinth-Betrachtungen 
(Leipsic,  1665)  were  the  fruit  of  his  botanical 
studies. 

6.  Johann  Christof  Olearius:  Son  of  Johann 
Gottfried;  b.  at  Halle  Sept.  17,  1668;  d.  at  Am- 
stadt (10  m.  s.  of  Eriurt)  Mar.  31,  1747.  He  was 
chief  pastor,  superintendent,  and  ephorus  of  the 
lyceum  at  Amstadt  in  Thuringia  and  was  cele- 
brated for  his  versatile  knowledge  of  history.  After 
1721,  he  was  collaborator  in  the  continuous  collec- 
tion of  old  and  new  theological  matters.  He  was 
principally  noted  in  hymnology,  producing  Entwurf 
einer  Liederbibliothek  (Amstadt,  1702);  Evangeli- 
scher  LiederschaU  (Jena,  1705);  Juhilierende  Lieder- 
freude  und  Nachrichten  von  den  dltesten  lutheriachen 
GeaangbUchem  (1717);  and  Evangelische  Lieder- 
annales  uber  100  Gesdnge  (1721).  The  church  hymn 
"  Ach  Gott  vom  Himmel  sieh  darein  "  was  directed 
against  the  Pietists.  He  occupied  himself  with  the 
history  of  his  Thuringian  home,  and  with  numis- 
matics in  which  he  was  aided  by  a  laige  library,  a 
rich  cabinet  of  coins,  and  a  valuable  collection  of 
copper  plates.  The  natural  history  collection  of  his 
grandfather  was  substantially  increased. 

6.  Johannes  Olearius  HI.:  Second  son  of  Gott- 
fried; b.  at  Halle  May  5,  1639;  d.  at  Leipsic  Aug. 
6,  1713.  He  qualified  as  lecturer  in  the  philosoph- 
ical faculty  at  Leipsic,  1663;  occupied  the  chair  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  1667;  became  professor  of  theol- 
ogy, 1677;  and  later  ephorus  of  the  beneficiary 
students  and  canonicus  at  Zeitz.  At  the  outbresJc 
of  the  Pietistic  disputes,  he  patronized  its  adher- 
ents. He  openly  opposed  Carpzov  in  his  attack 
upon  them,  and  approved  the  refutation  prefaced  by 
Spener  of  that  abusive  document,  Imago  pietismi. 
In  his  lectures  he  emphasized  a  practical  Christian- 
ity and  a  godly  life ;  and  his  view  that  holiness  was 
an  essential  qualification  of  a  theologian  and  that 
the  unregenerate  could  have  no  more  than  a  literal 
and  historical  perception  of  divine  things,  brought 
him  into  conflict  with  Ldscher  and  Wemsdorf .   Of 


exegetical  character  are  the  HermeneuHca  sacra; 
Exercitaiiones  phUoiogiccs  ad  epistolas  domimeales 
(Leipsic,  1674);  and  De  stylo  Novi  Testamenii 
(1678).  In  polemics,  he  issued.  Synopsis  contro- 
versiarum  cum  PontificOs,  Calvinistis,  SocianittU, 
sqq.  (1698);  in  ethics,  IntroducHo  ad  theologiam 
moralem  et  casuisticam;  and  in  practical  theology, 
ConsUia  theologica. 

7.  Gottfried  Olearius:  Son  of  Johannes  IlL;  b. 
at  Leipsic  July  23,  1672;  d.  there  Nov.  10,  1715. 
He  entered  the  university  of  his  native  town  at  an 
eariy  age  and  became  master  in  his  twentieth  year. 
After  visiting  Dutch  and  English  universities,  he 
returned  to  Leipsic  in  1699  as  professor  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  after  1701  became  professor  of 
theology  and  doctor.  Examples  of  his  exegetical 
and  dogmatic  works  are,  Observationes  in  Ewih 
gelium  Matthcri  (1713);  and  Jesus  der  wakre  Met- 
sias  (1714).  Much  learning  and  painstaking  indus- 
try were  lavished  on  Philostraiarum  qua  supertutU 
omnia  (1709);  on  Stanleji  hisloria  philoaophis 
(Leipsic,  1702);  and  on  the  translation  of  Job 
Locke's  treatise  on  education.  After  his  death  ap- 
peared Collegium  pastorale  (Leipsic,  1718). 

8.  Johann  Christian  Olearius:  Son  of  Johannes 
II.;  b.  at  Halle  June  22, 1646;  d.  there  Dec.  9, 1699. 
He  studied  at  Jena,  Leipsic,  Kiel,  and  Strasbmg, 
and  in  Holland,  and  at  an  early  age  was  made  chief 
pastor  and  superintendent  at  Querfurt.  In  1681, 
he  was  called  as  pastor  to  St.  Maiirioe  Church,  Halk, 
and  in  1685  as  chief  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Our 
Lady  and  superintendent.  Later  he  was  a  con- 
sistorial  councilor  in  the  Magdeburg  consistoiy  at 
Halle.  He  showed  prudence  and  moderation  in 
the  disputes  between  the  toi^n  clergy  and  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  university  and  supported  the  efforts 
of  the  electoral  commission  constituted  under  Chan- 
cellor V.  L.  Seckendori.  In  his  preaching  he  was 
orthodox.  Of  his  church  hymns,  one  is  famous: 
"  O  Gott,  du  weisst  es,  wie  ich  sinne." 

9.  Adam  Olearius:  Son  of  Johannes  II.;  b.  at 
Aschersleben  (?)  (33  m.  s.s.w.  of  Magdeburg)  Aug. 
1603;  d.  at  Gottorp  (a  part  of  Sleswick,  86  m. 
n.n.w.  of  Hamburg)  Feb.  22,  1671.  He  became 
master  at  Leipsic  in  1627  and  later  professor.  He 
was  also  associate  rector  at  St.  Nicholas  schod, 
1630-33;  and  took  part  in  the  embassy  directed 
by  Duke  Frederick  III.  of  Sleswick-Holstcin- 
Gottorp  to  Grand  Duke  Michael  Feodorewich  and 
the  shah  of  Persia.  His  published  account  of  this 
expedition  gained  great  recognition.  He  continued 
as  "  mathematician  and  antiquary  "  at  the  court  of 
his  patron  and  his  successors  and  arranged  the 
Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish  manuscripts  that  be 
had  brought  from  the  East.  In  1665,  he  published 
a  Kirchenbuchf  the  first  liturgy  in  High  German 
in  Sleswick-Holstein.  He  advocated  raising  the 
efficiency  of  the  schools.  Georg  MCller. 
Biblioqrapht:    J.  G.  Leuckfeld,  Hitioria  Hetthwiana,  il 

234-248,  Quedlinburg.  1716;    J.  B.  liebler.  Hymnopcw- 
graphia  Oleriana,  Naumburg.  1727;    FoU«Mndwe  Afl0uttf 
iiber  die  andrm  Zehtn  Jahr  der  Uruchuldiffen  Naehri^^Un 
171t-B0,  Leipsic.  1728;    M.  Ran£Ft,  LAen  und  Schiftt* 
derer  sdcheiachen  Doctoren  der  Theologie,  u.  80^-892.  Leq^ 
sic,  1742;    J.  C.  von  Dreyhaupt.  Be^chretbuno  de$  Sad- 
kreiaea,  i.   1007  sqq..  Halle.   1749;    C.  G.  Jdcher.  AO^r- 
meine-a    Geiehrten- Lexicon,    iii.     1050-57,    Leipsic,    1751; 
H.  W.  Rotennund,  AUoemeines  CMehrUm^LtxicoK  Fort- 
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ttning,  v.  1041-64,  Leipaic,  1784;  Ereoh  and  Gruber, 
Encyklop^ie,  III.  sect.,  3.  part,  pp.  37-44;  ADB»  xxiv. 
2dO-284;  Juliim.  Hymnology,  pp.  866-867. 

0LEVIANT7S,  o-l^M-a'nnB(OLEVIAN),  KASPAR: 
Gennan  Reformer;  b.  at  Treves  Aug.  19, 1536;  d.  at 
Herbom  (32  m.  n.e.  of  Nassau)  Mar  15, 1587.  Pass- 
ing rapidly  through  the  schools  of  his  native  city,  he 
visited  Paris  for  wider  education  as  early  as  1550. 
He  went  later  to  Orleans  and  Bourges  to  study 
law,  where  he  attached  himself  to  the  Reformed 
congregations,  thriving  here  in  secret.  While  in 
the  act  of  saving  the  young  Duke  Hermann  Ludwig 
of  the  Palatinate  from  drowning,  he  himself  was 
rescued  by  a  servant.  Believing  this  to  be  an  act 
of  divine  providence,  he  now  studied  the  Holy 
Scriptures  with  great  fervor,  while  continuing  at 
the  same  time  his  legal  studies  and  acquiring  in 
1557  his  doctorate  in  civil  law.  Visiting  Zurich  and 
Geneva  in  1557,  he  received  such  encouragement 
from  Farel  and  Calvin  that  in  June,  1559,  he  re- 
turned to  Treves,  resolved  to  complete  his  studies 
for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  There,  at  his  own 
request,  Olevianus  was  engaged  by  the  council  as 
teacher  of  philosophy  in  the  university,  where  he 
started  to  lecture  in  Latin;  and  on  Aug.  10,  1559, 
he  preached  his  first  sermon  in  the  German  lan- 
guage and  bore  earnest  witness  for  the  Evangelical 
truth.  Ow4ng  to  numerous  protests,  the  council 
decided  to  forbid  his  sermons  in  the  said  depart- 
ment, but  the  town  church  of  St.  James  was  sub- 
mitted to  his  acceptance.  Beginning  with  Aug.  20, 
unmolested  by  the  councilors  of  Elector  Johann 
VI.,  who  happened  to  be  absent  at  the  Imperial 
Diet  at  Augsburg,  Olevianus  assembled  a  daily  in- 
creasing Evangelical  congregation.  In  its  name 
Burgomaster  Johann  Steuss  acknowledged  his  ad- 
herence to  the  Aiigsburg  Confession  no  later  than 
Aug.  21,  and  desired  religious  freedom  under  terms 
of  the  Religious  Peace  of  Augsburg  (q.v.).  Steuss 
held  himself  to  be  thoroughly  justified  in  this  de- 
mand, by  reason  of  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  city 
of  Treves;  whereas  the  governor  of  the  city  de- 
dared  it  subject  to  the  archbishop,  and  on  Sept. 
14  renewed  the  interdiction  against  preaching.  Yet 
even  now,  by  request  of  his  followers,  Olevianus 
feariessly  continued  his  sermons,  and  on  Sept.  23, 
in  the  person  of  Superintendent  Cimemann  Flins- 
bach  (1527-71),  who  had  been  despatched  to  him 
from  ZweibrUcken  by  Duke  Wolfgang,  he  still  re- 
ceived a  welcome  support  in  his  labors.  Mean- 
while, on  Sept.  16,  Elector  Johann  himself  had  re- 
turned to  Ti^ves  from  Aiigsburg  for  the  purpose 
of  suppressing  the  Evangelical  preaching.  But 
when  even  those  of  Roman  proclivities  encountered 
him  with  undisguised  mistrust,  he  departed  again 
from  the  city,  Sept.  28,  and  sought  to  bring  it  to 
submission  by  force.  Calling  the  nobility  and  the 
peasantry  to  arms,  he  invested  the  city  and  cut  off 
all  its  supplies.  In  this  way  the  elector  finally  in- 
duced the  alarmed  Roman  Catholic  members  of  the 
council  to  accede  to  his  demand  so  far  as  to  arrest, 
on  Oct.  11,  Olevianus  and  Flinsbach,  together  with 
Steuss  and  eight  aldermen,  and  four  Evangelical 
dtizens.  On  Oct.  25,  the  archbishop  marched 
▼ictorioualy  into  Treves  with  120  troopers  and 
dOO   infantiy,   to  renime   control.    On  Nov.  15, 


he  had  the  prisoners  indicted  on  capital  chaiges,  as 
though  guilty  of  high  treason.  It  was  only  when 
Elector  Frederick  III.  of  the  Palatinate,  and  five 
other  Evangelical  princes  in  an  embassy  to  Treves 
vigorously  interceded  for  the  prisoners,  that  Elector 
Johann  dropped  the  accusation  and  liberated  the 
prisoners,  Dec.  19,  upon  payment  of  3,000  florins, 
and  after  exacting  a  solemn  oath  to  keep  the  peace 
without  vengeance.  They  and  all  other  Protestants 
were  expelled  from  the  city.  The  Jesuits  were  called 
thither,  in  June,  1560,  to  insure  Roman  sentiment. 

Olevianus  was  released  after  ten  weeks'  impris- 
onment. By  invitation  of  the  Palatine  elector's 
envoy  he  went  to  Heidelberg,  and  Jan.,  1560,  he 
found  a  suitable  sphere  of  activity  as  director  of 
the  "  College  of  Wisdom  "  now  converted  into  a 
theological  seminary.  In  the  following  year  he  be- 
came professor  of  dogmatics  at  the  university.  He 
soon  exchanged  his  position  for  the  more  congenial 
office  of  pastor  of  a  city  church.  As  member  of  the 
church  council  he  exercised  considerable  influence 
upon  the  reconstruction  of  the  church  regime  along 
Reformed  lines.  The  final  revision  of  the  Heidel- 
berg Catechism  (q.v.)  may  probably  be  referred  to 
him.  At  the  Maulbronn  Conference  in  Apr.,  1564 
(see  Maulbronn),  he  capably  represented  the  Re- 
formed position.  At  the  colloquy  with  Lutheran 
theologians  at  Amberg,  in  Nov.  and  Dec.,  1564, 
Olevianus  proved  less  successful.  The  Upper  Palat- 
inate could  not  be  induced  to  adopt  Calvinism. 
Olevianus  took  prominent  part  in  the  Rhenish  Palat- 
inate church  organization  of  Nov.  15,  1563;  and 
in  the  institution  of  presbyteries  and  church  disci- 
pline according  to  the  electoral  edict  of  July  15, 
1570.  Unfortunately  Olevianus  also  subscribed  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Heidelberg  theologians  who 
advocated  the  enforcement  of  the  death  penalty 
against  blasphemers  in  the  so-called  Arian  affair; 
and  thus  made  himself  a  partner  in  guilt  in  the  exe- 
cution of  Johannes  Silvanus,  Dec.  23,  1572  (see 
Friedrich  III.);  thereby  showing  that  he,  too, 
had  not  yet  overcome  the  Old-Testament  spirit  still 
dominant  with  many  sterling  theologians  in  that 
age.  When  the  Lutheran  Elector  Ludwig  II.  ac- 
ceded to  power,  Olevianus  was  deposed  from  his 
offices,  Nov.  17,  1576.  In  Mar.,  1577,  he  accepted 
a  call  to  Berleburg,  as  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Count 
Ludwig  of  Wittgenstein,  where  he  also  cooperated 
powerfully  in  the  reorganization  of  church  affairs 
in  the  spirit  of  Calvinism.  In  1584  he  was  called  as 
pastor  and  teacher  in  the  new  academy  at  Herbom; 
but,  after  several  months'  illness,  he  died  Mar.  15, 
1587. 

Olevianus  undoubtedly  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant Reformed  theologians  of  his  time.  A  pop- 
ular preacher  and  eminent  catechist,  a  clear  thinker 
and  energetic  character,  he  was  at  the  same  time  a 
sincere,  devout,  humble  Christian. 

Julius  Net. 

Bibuoorapht:  A  short  sketch  of  OIevian*s  life  by  Johann 
Piscator  is  prefixed  to  the  former's  Gnadenbund  Oottet, 
Herbom,  1590.  Consult  further  K.  Sudhoff,  C.  Olevianua 
und  Z.  Urnnus,  Elberfeld.  1857;  J.  H.  Wyttenbach,  Ver- 
9uch  einer  QeachichU  von  Trier,  iii.  32-57,  Treves.  1817; 
J.  Marx,  Caspar  Olevian,  Mains,  1846;  F.  W.  Cuno,  BUU- 
ter  der  Erinnemng  an  Dr.  Kaspar  Oleviantu,  Barmen, 
1887;  J.  Ney,  Die  ReformaHon  in  Trier  1669,  Halle,  1005- 
1007. 
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OLGA,  SAIHT:  Russian  granU-du chess.  She 
came  of  a,  poor  family,  but  became  the  wife  of 
Grand  Duke  Igor  of  Kief,  and  governed  tlie  coun- 
try with  great  Bucceaa  during  the  minority  of  her 
BOD  Sviatofilav.  In  952  she  went  to  Constantinople, 
embraced  Chriatiauity,  and  was  baptized  by  the 
Patriarch  TheophilaJctes,  assuming  the  name  of 
Helena  in  honor  of  the  mother  of  Conatantine. 
After  her  return  to  Kief,  she  ia  said  to  have  labored 
for  Cbristianity,  though  without  any  palpable  effect. 
Her  day  of  commemoration  ia  July  11  (new  style, 
21). 

PMi*,  187B. 

OLIER,  Cayfl',  JEAH  JACQUES:  Founder  of 
the  Seminary  of  Sainlr-Sulpice  in  Paris  and  a  leader 
in  the  spiritual  life  of  France  in  the  seventeenth 
centuiy;  b.  ia  Paris  Sept.  2f),  IflOS;  d.  there  Apr. 
2,  1657.  He  studied  theology  at  the  Sorbonne  and 
attended  the  discoutseii  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  at 
Saint-Lazara  on  the  duties  o[  the  clerical  stale.  Hia 
intercouTBe  with  Vincent  determined  the  direction 
of  his  life,  and  gave  him  the  mystical  tendency  visi- 
ble Id  bis  writings.  Deciding  to  devote  himself  to 
the  education  of  the  clergy,  he  began  his  work  at 
Vaugirard  in  Jan.,  1642.  The  next  year  he  became 
cur^  of  Saint-Sulpice,  and  erected  a  new  church 
»nd  a  seminary.  His  activity  in  the  cure  of  aoula 
■was  widely  renowned;  he  founded  associations  for 
the  care  o(  the  sick,  the  poor,  and  orphans.  In  lti52 
he  resigned  his  parochial  charge  in  order  to  devot« 
himself  exclusively  to  the  work  of  the  seminary. 
He  was  able  before  long  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  similar  institutions  in  various  cities  of 
France,  and  even  as  far  away  as  Montreal,  and  es- 
tablished the  Congregation  of  Saint-Sulpice  to  in- 
Bure  the  perpetuation  of  his  work.  Among  his  works, 
few  in  number  and  principally  of  a  devotional  char- 
Acter,  should  be  mentioned  his  CaUchvotte  chrftim 
jmtiT  \a  vie  inUrieiire  (Louvain,  16SG).  The  Sem- 
inary was  lat^r  detached  from  the  parish  of  the 
■ame  name,  and  had  a  number  of  strong  directors 
who  trained  an  excellent  class  of  priests.  F£nelon 
Bpent  five  years  here.  (C.  Pfender.) 

BiBU(wa*rn¥;  His  (Em™  compUUi  wore  published  by 
Uigne  in  Farii.  1857.  Biosrapliia  an  by  Maiat,  PaHa, 
1818;  De  Bmtonvillicn,  i  vols..  Firif.  1941;  E.  H. 
TluiniiHoti.  London.  1801  (lin»^l  on  i  irork  by  the  Abb« 
FuUon);  an  snouymDus  Vii:  uppenrcd  in  Lille.  ISO):  Ihe 
wbieclis  Irented  in  F.  J.  Holmarlh,  HaruPiMlirr  fOr  da» 
priatcrlieht  Libm,  vOi.  v..  Lpin-in.  1860.  Consult  further: 
H.  J.  Icntd.  Dectnni  di  M.  Olirr,  pBiin,  1888;  idem,  Ei- 
^ieaiion  de  tjuelqun  pasaaoM  de  Alimaira  dr  M^  Olier,  ib. 
1893. 

OLIH,  STEPHEM:  Methodist  divine;  b.  at 
Lewester,  Vl.,  Mar.  2,  1797;  d.  at  Middletown, 
Conn.,  Aug.  18,  1851.  He  was  graduated  from 
Middlebury  College  in  1820;  entered  the  ministry 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  and,  after 
several  appointments,  was  professor  of  English  lit- 
erature in  the  University  of  Georgia.  1827-34;  presi- 
dent of  Randolph  Macon  College,  Virginia,  1834- 
1837;  and  president  of  Wesley  an  UniverBity, 
Middletown,  Conn.,  from  1842  till  his  death.  From 
1837  to  1841  he  traveled  in  Europe,  Egypt,  and 
Palestine,  the  fruits  of  which  Journey  were,  TravdM 


in  Egypt,  Ar<Aia  Pelraa,  ami  the  Holy  Land  (New 
York,  1843);  and  Greece  and  the  Goltlen  Horn  (New 
York,  1854).  HiH  Worka,  consisting  of  sermons, 
sketches,  lectures,  and  addresses,  appeared  (2  vols.. 
New  York,  1852). 

Biuuooiiafht;    Life  and  Ltllcri  e{  Stephm  Olin,  3  voli., 
New  York,  1S53  <ed.  his  wife). 

OLIVERS,  THOMAS:  Wesleyan  preacher  and 
hyTim-wriler;  b.  at  Tregynon,  in  Monlgomeryahire, 
Wales,  in  1725;  d.  at  London  Mar.,  1799.  Illiterate 
and  profligate  as  a  youth,  he  was  converted  under 
Whitefield's  preaching,  became  in  1753  one  of  Wes- 
ley's moat  active  preachers,  and  was  hia  supervisor 
of  the  press  in  177S~S8,  doing  much  work  in  the 
Calvioiatic-Arminian  controverey.  He  wrote  A  De- 
acHpHve  and  Flainiive  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  the  Late 
Reverend  John  Wedey  (London,  17!)1);  and  in  1791 
four  hymns,  whereof"  The  God  of  Abraham  praise  " 
(Nottingham,  n.d.)  is  generally  allowed  to  be  one  of 
the  noblest  odes  in  the  language. 
Bibuooupst:   A  biographical  sketch  by  J.  Klrli  ia  in  lui 

editioa  of  Oliven'  HiimTu  and  an  Eliay,  Loodou,  1868; 

uid  ui  autobiocmphy  is  in  T.  Jackson 'a  Life*  of  Earty 

UMadiM  Preochtrt.  vol.  i.,  ih.  1837;   cf.  DNB.  xlii.  IM; 

Juliu,  Rv^nolotni.  p.  Se7;  a.  W.  DuSeld,  fnpliiA  Uymia, 

pp.  S30-A21,  New  York,  1886. 

OLIVES,  MOUST  OF,  OLIVET:  A  mountain 
range  east  of  Jerusalem,  the  modern  Jabal  ul-Tur. 
For  the  topography  and  description  see  Jerusa- 
l£M,  T. 

Olivet  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Bible  in  connec- 
tion with  David's  flight  from  Absalom  (II  Sam.  iv. 
30).  It  was  the  scene  of  the  worship  of  Chemosh 
and  Molech  (qq.v.),  set  up  by  Solomon  (I  Kings 
id.  7),  destroyed  by  Josiah  (II  Kings  xxiii.  13,  14); 
thence,  also,  the  people,  by  order  of  Ezra,  got  the 
branches  for  the  feast  of  tabernacles  (Nch.  viii.  15). 
The  sllustons  to  it  in  the  New  Testament  are  more 
numerous.  Itisthuadexcribedby P.Schafr(7Arou9h 
BiiAe  Lands,  p.  272,  New  York,  1878):  "  It  is  very 
prominent  in  the  closing  scenes  of  our  Savior's  min- 
iatiy.  In  Bethany,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Olivet, 
he  had  his  moat  intimate  friend.i— Lazarus,  Martha, 
and  Mary — -and  performed  hia  lost  and  greatest 
miracle  (Luke  x.  38-42;  John  xi.).  From  Mount 
Olivet  he  made  hia  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem 
(Luke  Jtix.  29-38).  Here  he  spent  the  nighta  inter- 
vening between  the  entry  and  his  passion,  and  re- 
turned every  morning  to  teach  in  the  temple  (Luke 
xxi.  37),  Descending  from  this  mountain,  he  wept 
over  the  ungratefid  city,  and  foretold  her  fearful 
doom  (Luke  xix.  41-14;  cf.  ver.  37).  To  it  he  re- 
paired on  the  night  of  his  betrayal  (John  xviii.  1); 
from  it  he  ascended  to  heaven  to  take  possession 
of  his  throne  (Luke  xxiv.  60;  Acta  i.  12).  "  Gethsem- 
ane  was  upon  the  hither  slope  of  Olivet;  and  so 
upon  the  same  mountain  pressed  the  feet  of  Jesus 
when  in  the  depths  of  his  humiliation  and  in  the 
heights  of  his  triumph." 

Tradition  wrongly  puts  the  ascension  upon  the 
so-called  "  Mount  of  Ascension  ";  indeed,  our 
Lord's  footstep  is  shown  in  the  Mohammedan  mosque 
which  now  covers  the  spot.  There  Helena,  the 
mother  of  Constantine,  buitt  (325)  a  basihca;  and 
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other  churches  and  convents  were  built  there  by 
cmsaHeiy.  The  Patriiireh  Modeal.UB,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  llic  seventh  century,  built  there  a  rotunda, 
open  in  the  middle,  because  tradition  stiid  that  the 
place  of  the  ascenHion  must  not  be  covered  by  a. 
roof.  This  building  waa  several  times  destroyed 
and  rebuilt.  The  present  Clmpel  of  the  Ascenaion 
is  octngoiial,  and  was  rebuilt  after  the  earthquake 
of  1S:)4.  On  the  spot  txaditionaJly  pointed  out, 
Etajids  to-day  a  Mahanunedaii  nioaiiue,  around 
whose  court  "  are  mnged  the  altars  of  various 
Christian  churches." 

BiBUooatFHT:  T.  Toblor.  Die  Silnahiiudle  and  dtr  Or&mi, 
St  Gal],  1B531  P.  BchsS.  tit  Bup.;  J.  Mklin,  La  8aud> 
Litux,  ii.  400-470,  3  voli.,  Paris.  lSSl-S7i  IJtvin  de 
HsmioD.  CMid'^lr\dinitniT  dt  la  liTTc-niiUB,  i.  ^36-303. 
3d  ed.,  ib.  18X7;  K.  Bsudekur.  PofMimi  and  Si/ria,  pp. 
7Z-79,  Loipaic.  etc.,  IWO;  \igoawoax,  DicHonnain,  fuc. 
ixii.,  cola.  1770-1703;  nsd  the  literature  under  Jbhuba- 
LXUi  and  Pauditihe. 

OLIVETAH,  o"li"v6"tan'  (OLIVIEH),  PIERRE 
nOBERT:  French  Biblical  scholar;  b.  at  Noyon  in 
Picnrdy  (67  m.  n.n.w.  of  Paria)  in  l.'JOe  (?);  d.  at 
i'errara  (20  m.  n.n.e.  of  Bologna)  in  1538.  He  was  a 
cousin  of  John  Calvin,  both  having  the  same  birth- 
place. He  studied  law,  first  at  the  University  of 
Paris  and  later  at  Orleans,  where  he  was  converted 
to  Protestantism.  In  turn  he  brought  Calviu  to 
adopt  the  Evangelical  doctrines,  probably  at  Paris. 
Being  suspected  of  Lutheran  heresy,  he  fled  to 
Stroaburg  in  1528,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  the 
Kcformers  of  that  free  city,  Butzer  and  Capito,  who 
encouraged  him  to  make  a  tliorough  study  of  Hebrew 
and  C'lruek  in  order  to  be  able  to  translate  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  In  1531  he  removed  to  Geneva  and 
then  to  Neuch&tel,  where  he  worked  as  a  echool- 
tn aster.  In  the  last-named  city  he  became  ac- 
■luainted  nilh  the  Waldenses  and  went  to  their 
Synod  of  Chamforans,  in  Sept.,  1652,  which  en- 
trufll«d  him  with  a  French  translation  of  the  Bible. 
In  May,  1530  or  1537,  he  returned  to  Geneva,  where 
he  was  appointed  teacher  at  the  new  gymnasium. 
After  Mar.,  1538,  Oliv^tan  paid  a  visit  to  Renie 
of  France  (q.v.),  ducheaa  of  Ferrara,  in  Italy;  then 
traveled  farther  in  that  country  and  disappeared  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  His  principal  works  are:  La 
Bible,  qui  est  touie  la  Saincte  ^criiure,  en  iaqudtt  iotU 
ronlenus  U  Vteil  Testament  et  U  Nouveau,  trandalet  en 
/ran^oit,  tc  vieii  dt  lebrien,  el  le  runiiirau  du  grec, 
Neuch&t«l,  1535;  Lea  Faalniea  de  Dat'id  tranAalt» 
d'lbrieu  en  fiartfaii  (Lyona,  1537);  Imtruetion  des 
enfonte  (1537).  G.  Boset-Maprt. 

BinuctGHAPHT:  Corretpondance  da  Rifitmviieun.  ii.  132, 
iii.  2flO.  V.  22S.  280,  Geneva,  1878:  E.  Reius.  in  Rnw  dt 
IMolatri'.  Jen..  June,  ISGI,  Jan.,  18S2;  A.  Lefrano.  ha 
JruneKM  di  Calvin,  Paiiii,  1883:  O.  Douen.  in  Rmu  de 
U.foloaietpl-iliiiaiphit.lSSB:  E.  DoHmerauo,  VitdnCalnn, 
ml.  i..  Lauuuioe.  I  DOt ;  W.  Walker,  ^oAn  Calvin.  1006;  Lich- 
tenberger,£'.sn,  ix.  ISO ;  ViKOUioiu,  Didionnairc,  ii.  2303. 

OLIVI,  i>'ai"v!',  PIERRE  (JEAH):  A  Francis- 
can enthusiast  of  the  thirteenth  century;  b.  at 
S^rignan  in  Languedoc  in  1248  (1349?);  d.  at 
Narbonne  Mar.  14,  1298,  At  fourteen  he  entered 
the  Franciscan  order  at  B^ziers,  and  later  studied 
theology  in  Paris,  His  rigorist  conception  of  the 
vow  ot  poverty,  coupled  with  a  tendency  to  apoc- 
alyptic enthusiasm,  exposed  him  to  numerous  at- 
tacks, and  he  was  brought  before  the  superiors  of 


bis  order  three  times  on  a  charge  of  e 
teaching,  but  usually  managed  to  justify  himself. 
His  defense  before  the  chapter  held  at  Montpellier 
in  1287  was  so  successful  that  he  was  given  an  im- 
portant position  in  the  house  of  Santa  Croce,  from 
which  he  afterward  went  to  a  still  more  influential 
one  at  Montpellier.  Before  his  death  he  gathered 
his  brethren  around  him  and  gave  them  a  solemn 
charge  on  the  strict  obseri'ance  of  the  vow  of  pov- 
erty, which  was  circulated  as  his  testament.  The 
conflict  which  hud  been  kept  within  bounds  in  his 
lifetime  broke  out  after  his  death.  Against  his  fol- 
lowers, known  as  "  Spirituals  "  or  "  Olivists,"  who 
were  pressing  for  his  canonixatioa  on  the  ground  of 
alleged  miracles  at  his  tomb,  Clement  V.  pronounced 
in  the  dogmatic  decree  Fidei  ealholica:  /undamenlo 
promulgated  at  the  general  council  of  Vienne  in 
1J12,  which  condemned  three  propositioiks  of  Olivi's, 
while  it  contained  no  injurious  expressions  against 
his  peraon  or  the  greater  part  of  bis  writings  (see 
Francis,  Saint,  of  Assist,  III.,  H  4-5).  John 
XXII.  proceeded  more  strongly  against  the  party, 
expelling  the  Spirituals  of  Narboone  and  B^iiers 
from  their  houses  and  sanctioning  an  inquisitorial 
process  against  Olivi'a  principal  writings,  which  re- 
sulted (Feb.  8,  1326)  in  the  condemnation  of  his 
work  on  the  Apocalypse  and  the  discouragement 
of  the  further  circulation  of  the  others.  These  in- 
cluded a  collection  of  Qumetiime»  as  a  commentary 
on  the  "Sentences"  of  Peter  Lombard,  and  trea- 
tises De  eacramerUie,  De  virhitihus  el  vilii»,  De  quan- 
titaU,  De  perlegendis  phiimophorum  libris;  exeget^ 
ical  works  on  Genesis,  Job,  the  Psalms,  Proverbs, 
Ek^lesiastes,  Canticles,  and  Ezekiel;  writings  on 
questions  relating  to  his  order,  Quiraiioneg  de  evange- 
liea  per/ectiorte,  a  treatise  on  the  doctrine  of  Thomas 
Aquinas  concerning  poverty,  another  on  the  abdi- 
cation of  Celestine  V.,  and  an  Expotiiio  super  regu- 
tam  fToiTvm  minorum;  and  apparently  a  number 
of  mystical -ascetic  works,  such  as  the  Tractaltit  de 
gradibiu  amoris  mentioned  by  Sbaraglia.  His  gen- 
eral position  seems  to  be  one  of  dependence  on  the 
mysticism  of  Bonaventura  and  opposition  to  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  The 
most  tealous  and  accomplished  advocate  of  Olivi'a 
teaching  was  Ubertino  of  Casale  (q.v.). 

(O.  Z4tCKt£Rt.) 

BiBLiooHArHit  All  tarlier  wnrk  la  «upei»edad  by  tie  atti- 
clo  by  F.  Ehrle,  in  ALKO,  iii  (1887),  100-552.  Consult 
also;  P.  Feret.  Iji  FanJIi  da  thteUvit  dc  Parit  timdoe- 
Umti.  U.  g4-M.  Parie,  1894:  KL.  ix.  828-834;  H.  Hurt«r, 
Somtnrialar  lilrraria;  iv.  321-326.  Innabniok,  1B89. 

OLMSTED,  em'sted  or  um'stcd,  CHARLES  SATI- 
FORD;  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  Colorado;  b. 
at  01mst«lvil!e,  N.  Y„  Feb.  8,  1853;  educated  at  St. 
Stephen's  College,  Annandale,  N.  Y.  {B.A.,  1873), 
and  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  ISTR.  He  was  ordered  deacon 
in  1876  and  priesied  in  1877.  He  was  minister  at 
MoHey,  N.  Y.  (1876-84);  rector  of  Christ  Church, 
Cooperatown,  N.  Y.  (1884-96),  and  of  St.  Asaph's, 
Bala,  Pa.  (1896-1902),  and  in  1902  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Colorado.  In  1002  he  delivered  the  ftein- 
eker  lectures  on  the  discipline  of  perfection,  and 
has  written  December  Muanga  (poems,  Philadel- 
phia, 1898)  and  Essay  on  Medtcead  PoeU  {Denver, 
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1904),  besides  contributing  to  the  Church  Club  Ler- 
turat  (New  York,  1895). 

OLMSTED,  em'ated  or  nm'stcd,  CHARLES 
TYLER:  Proteutant  EpiscopaJ  bishop  of  CeatraJ 
New  York;  b.  at  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  28,  1842; 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn,  (A.B., 
1865),  and  pursued  his  theological  etudies  at  St. 
Stephen's  College,  Annandale,  N.  Y.  He  was  or- 
dered deacon  in  1867  and  prieated  in  the  following 
year,  and  was  profcsaor  of  mathematics  at  St, 
Stephen's  College  (1860-68).  He  was  aaaiatant  in 
Trinity  pariah,  New  York  City  (1868-84);  rector  ot 
Grace  Church,  TJUca,  N.  Y,  (1884-99);  vicar  of  St. 
Agues'  Chapel,  New  York  (1899-1902).  Id  1902  be 
was  consecrated  bishop  coadjutor  of  Central  New 
York,  and  on  the  death  of  Bishop  F,  D,  Huntington 
in  1904,  succeeded  him  as  bishop  of  the  diocese, 

OLSHADSEn,  OU"hau'zen,  HERMAni):  New- 
Testament  exeget«;  b,  at  Oldealohe  (24  m,  n,e,  of 
Hamburg),  in  Holatein,  Aug.  21,  1796;  d.  at  Er- 
longen  Sept.  4,  1839.  He  studied  at  the  universi- 
ties of  Kiel  and  BerUn,  and  at  the  festival  of  the 
Reformation  in  1817  he  gained  the  prixe  for  bis 
Metandithons  Charakteristik  ata  aeinen  Briefen  dar- 
gettetll  (Beriin,  1818),  In  1820  he  became  privat- 
docent  at  Berlin,  in  1821  extraordinary  professor, 
and  1827,  ordinary  professor  nt  KOnigsberg,  He 
suffered  from  a  feeble  constitution  and,  in  the  hope 
of  benefiting  his  health,  accepted  a  call  lo  Erlungen 
in  1834,  He  prepared  the  way  for  his  eonunentary 
in  a  work  on  the  historical  proofs  of  the  genuine- 
neea  of  the  Gospels  in  the  first  two  centuries  (Die 
Aechtheit  der  lirr  kanonischen  Evangelien,  Kdnigs- 
berg,  1823,  Eng.  transl,,  Andover,  1838).  He  stated 
his  ex^eticol  principles  in  two  works,  Ein  Wort 
after  Heferen  SchnftHnn  (KOnigsberg,  1824),  and 
Die  bxHisch^  Schriflauslegjing  (Hamburg,  1825),  de- 
fending the  allegorical  and  typical  methods,  but 
without  opposing  the  graromatical  and  historical. 
His  ideas  were  most  fully  expressed  in  his  commen- 
tary on  the  New  Testament  (vols.  i,-iv.,  extending 
as  for  as  the  epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  by  OIs- 
hausen  himself,  Kflnigsbei^,  1830-40;  completed  in 
three  additional  volumes  and  revi^d  by  Ebrard 
and  Weisinger,  1837-62;  Eng.  transl.,  10  vols,. 
Edinburgh,  1847-60;  6  vols,.  New  York,  1856-58), 
Bibuoobapht:  A  biography  by  bis  vidow  is  in  AUffemeinea 
RipiTlorium  Jar  Ihrobvi^clir  LiUcratur,  1S40,  late.  vii„ 
pp.  ei-M.  Consult  furthiT:  P,  SchaB.  Gtrmany:  iU 
Utiitierntia,  ThtBtony  and  Rdigian,  pp.  29E-3D0.  Pbila- 
delpliiit,  1SA7:  Brrlimr  alltmtine  KircheiueitmQ.  iSm, 
DO.  7fl;  Vigaurniu,  DirlionnaiTc.  fii«,  xiix,.  call,  1703- 
17BS;  ADB.  iiiv,  323-328. 

OLSHADSEB,  JUSTUS:  Orientalist;  b.  at  Ho- 
bentelde,  Holstein,  May  9,  1800;  (i.  at  Beriin  Dec, 
28,  1882,  He  received  an  excellent  education,  first 
from  bis  father  and  further  In  the  schools  of  Gl  Qck- 
stadt  and  Eutin,  Olshausen  was  so  thoroughly  pre- 
pared that  in  the  autumn  of  1816  he  was  able  to 
enter  the  University  of  Kiel.  Here  he  zealously 
continued  the  study  of  Hebrew  which  he  had  begun 
in  1814  under  his  father's  tutelage,  and  although 
primarily  occupied  «ith  theology,  he  soon  com- 
bined the  study  of  other  oriental  languages  with 
that  of  Hebrew.  He  passed  the  winter  eemesfer  ot 
1819-20  at  the  ITniveraity  ot  Berlin,  where,  besides 


other  work,  he  prosecuted  bis  Arabic  studies  with 
the  equally  ambitious  August  Tholuck.  In  Oct,, 
1820,  Olshausen,  by  the  aid  of  a  royal  Danish  sti- 
pend, was  enabled  to  go  to  Paris  where  he  remained 
until  Apr,,  1823,  and  attended  the  lectures  of  Syl- 
veatre  de  Socy,  the  celebrated  professor  of  Arabic 
and  Persian,  He  enjoyed  the  society  of  an  inspiring 
circle  of  friends  and  also  made  the  acquaintance  o( 
Alexander  von  Humboldt,  On  Nov.  4,  1823,  soon 
after  his  return  from  Paris,  Olahausen's  well-founded 
reputation,  both  for  unusual  hnguiatic  ability  and 
for  sterling  character,  procured  him  the  position  of 
extraordinary  professor  of  oriental  languages  at  the 
University  of  Kiel.  In  1830,  he  became  ordinary 
professor  and  continued  in  the  university  until  1848. 
Because  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  bis  col- 
leagues, he  was  chosen  four  times  as  rector  and  dis- 
played great  talents  as  an  administrator.  In  the 
interest  of  his  studies  he  went  sometimea  to  Copen- 
hagen as  well  as  to  Paris,  where  he  stayed  from  the 
autumm  of  1826  until  Jan,,  1S28,  These  were  the 
only  interruptions  of  his  sojourn  in  ICiel  until  the 
restless  year  of  1848  brought  politics  disturbingly 
into  bis  tranquil  scholariy  life. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Danish  rule  made  Olshausen, 
who  was  then  curator  of  the  university,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  convention  of  these  provinces.  When, 
however,  in  1852,  the  Danish  government  reestab- 
lished its  authority,  Olshausen  lost  his  offices  and 
gained  a  settled  position  only  by  entering  the  ser\-- 
ice  of  the  Prussian  government,  thanks  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Alexander  von  Humboldt.  From  Konigs- 
berg,  where  he  had  become  ordinary  professor  of 
oriental  languages  and  chief  librarian,  he  accepted, 
in  1868,  a  call  to  Berlin  as  ministerial  councilor, 
and  until  1874  superintended  the  Prussian  univer- 
sities. After  celebrating  the  semi-centenary  of  his 
official  life,  Olshausen's  continued  devotion  to  bis 
oriental  studies  procured  for  him  a  happy  retire- 
ment after  an  active  career. 

Of  his  works  which  do  not  immedblely  concern 
theology,  those  r^arding  the  study  of  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions  may  be  briefly  mentioned:  Die 
Pehleun^Legenden  auf  den  MUruen  drr  Ictzten  Sa- 
aaniden,  aufden  SlUilen  MUmen  arabUcher  ChoUfen, 
a<if  den  M&men  der  Ispehbed's  von  Taberisia  Tind 
auf  indi>-pernacheTt  Miinzcn  dea  Sstiichcn  Iran 
(Copenhagen,  1843).  Already  in  his  first  work, 
published  in  1826,  the  Emendationen  turn  alien 
Testament,  Olshausen,  through  Gen,  x,  and  Isa. 
xxiii.,  had  been  led  to  conclusions  concerning  Baby- 
lon and  the  Chaldeans,  which  were  later  substan- 
tiated by  Assyriology,  and  his  sound  judgment  as 
expressed  in  hia  treatise  entitled;  Prit/ung  ilea 
Charaderg  der  in  der  astyrisehcn  Knlinschriflen 
enthalUnen  umitischen  Sprache  was  fully  confirmed 
by  later  researches.  Not  less  important  was  the 
service  rendered  by  Olshausen  to  this  branch  of 
study  through  his  successful  efforts  for  the  transfer 
of  Eberhard  Schrader  (q,v.)  lo  Berlin  in  1875. 
Since  1826  Olshausen,  by  his  many  and  continuous 
contributions  to  the  textual  criticism  of  the  Old 
Testament,  has,  as  Schrader  rightly  says,  "  opened 
a  new  path  for  exegetical  and  critical  research." 
His  theory  that  most  of  the  mistakes  in  the  text 
were  to  be  sought  in  the  consonants  and  not  in  the 
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vowels  still  deserves  serious  consideration.  His 
most  widely  known  work  in  the  direction  of  textual 
criticism,  executed  in  a  masterly  style,  is  the  sec- 
ond edition  of  the  Commentary  on  Job  by  Hirzel, 
revised  by  Olshausen  (Leipsic,  1852).  Still  more 
important,  however,  is  his  individual  exegetical 
work  on  the  Psalms  (Leipsic,  1853).  His  greatest 
effort  is  without  doubt  his  excellent  Lehrbtich 
der  hcbrdischen  Sprache  (Brunswick,  1861),  which 
contains,  in  the  first  book,  the  phonetics,  and  from 
p£ige  170  the  paradigms.  Unfortunately  the  third 
book,  to  be  devoted  to  the  syntax,  has  not  appeared. 
Sachau  calls  this  grammar  a  book  that  marks  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  oriental  philology,  and 
Nftldeke  terms  it  a  very  commendable  work,  al- 
though Olshausen  in  this  book  has  carried  to  an 
extreme  his  view  that  Arabic  represented  very 
closely  the  primitive  Semitic  language. 

A.    KAMPHAUSENf. 
Bibuography:    E.  Schroder,  OedHchtniarede  auf  Juatiu  Ols- 
hausen, in  the  MiMeHungen  of  the  Royal  Pruasian  Acad- 
emy,   Berlin,    188;^;     ADB,   xxiv.   328-330;     Vigouroux, 
Dictionnaire,  fasc.  xxix.,  col.  1795. 

OLSSON,  OLAF:  Swedish  Lutheran;  b.  at 
Karlskoga  (130  m.  w.  of  Stockholm),  Vermland, 
Sweden,  Mar.  31,  1841;  d.  at  Rock  Island,  111., 
May  12,  1900.  He  studied  at  the  universities  of 
Stockholm  and  Upsala;  then  at  the  Missionary 
Institute  at  Leipsic,  1851>-60;  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Upsala,  1861;  and  from  the  theolog- 
ical department  of  the  same  university,  1863;  was 
ordained  for  the  Lutheran  ministry,  1863;  was 
pastor  first  at  Persberg,  Sweden,  then  at  Sunnemo, 
till  1868,  when  he  came  to  America;  was  pastor  of 
Swedish  Lutheran  congregations  in  Lindsborg,  Kan., 
1869-76;  professor  of  historical  theology  and 
catechetics  in  Augustana  Theological  Seminaiy, 
Rock  Island,  111.,  1877-«8;  pastor  at  Woodhull, 
111.,  1890;  professor  and  president  of  Augustana 
College  and  Seminary  from  1891.  He  was  editor  of 
various  Swedish  papers  and  periodicals,  and  author 
of  many  tracts  in  Swedish.  He  wrote  in  Swedish 
"  At  the  Cross  "  (Rock  Island,  1878?);  "  Remmis- 
cences  of  Travel"  (1880?);  and  "The  Christian 
Hope  "  (Chicago,  1887?). 

OLTRAMARE,  6l"tra-ma'r^,  MARC  JEAH 
HUGUES:  Pastor  and  exegete;  b.  at  Geneva 
Dec.  27,  1813;  d.  there  Feb.  23,  1891.  He  was  de- 
scended from  an  Italian  family  that  had  fled  to 
Geneva  in  the  sixteenth  century  for  the  sake  of 
religious  freedom.  He  studied  at  the  college  and  the 
University  of  Geneva  and  later  at  Berlin,  where  he 
was  a  pupil  of  Neander.  When  he  returned  to 
Geneva,  he  became  one  of  the  most  popular  pastors 
of  the  city,  a  strong  opponent  of  the  errors  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  of  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  national  church  and  against  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Confession  of  Faith  as  the  doctrinal 
basis  of  the  Church.  In  1854,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  New-Testament  exegesis  in  the  Acad- 
emy (after  1876  the  University)  of  Geneva.  The 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  (Geneva  and 
Paris,  1872),  edited  by  the  Compagnie  des  pasteurs 
de  Gendve,  is  his  most  important  work.  His  render- 
ing of  Jolm  i.l,La  Parole  itait  dieu,  was  very  sharply 
criticized  by  the  orthodox  on  account  of  the  small  d. 


In  1881-82,  he  issued  a  commentary  on  the  epis- 
tle to  the  Romans  (Paris,  1881^2),  and  in  1891- 
1892  a  commentary  on  the  epistles  to  the  Colos- 
sians,  the  Ephesians,  and  Philemon.  A  remarkable 
expounder  of  the  Scriptures,  he  was  a  thorough 
scholar  and  introduced  German  methods  of  ex- 
position into  French  theological  literature.  As  a 
critic  he  was  rather  conservative;  he  favored  the 
authenticity  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  He  devoted 
his  life  to  the  study  of  the  thoughts  and  woric  of  St. 
Paul  and  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  represen- 
tatives of  the  Church  of  Geneva  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  Euo&nb  Choibt. 

Biblioorapht:  F.  Chaponni^re,  H.  Oltr€unare,  Qeneva, 
1891;  Vigouroux,  DidiontMire,  faac.  xxix.,  cols.  1705- 
1796.  There  ia  a  biographical  notice  by  A.  Bouvier  in 
vol.  ii.  of  his  oommentaiy  to  the  Colossians,  etc..  ut  sup. 

O'MEARA,  o-m6'ra,  THOMAS  ROBERT:  Canar 
dian  Anglican;  b.  at  Georgetown,  Ont.,  Oct.  16, 1864. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Toronto  and 
Wycliffe  College,  Toronto  (B.A.,  1885);  was  curate 
of  St.  Philip's,  Toronto  (1887-88);  dean  of  Wycliffe 
College  (1888-«9),  assistant  curate  of  Holy  Trinity, 
Toronto  (1889-1903).  Since  1904  he  has  been  rector 
of  the  same  church,  and  since  1903  has  also  been 
professor  of  practical  theology  and  principal  of 
Wycliffe  College.  He  is  president  of  the  Church  of 
England  Deaconess  and  Missionary  Training  House, 
Toronto,  and  a  canon  of  St.  Alban's  Cathedral, 
Toronto.  In  theology  he  is  conservative  as  regards 
the  Bible  and  theological  problems,  and  is  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  Protestant  and  Evangelical  wings 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

OMOPHORION.  See  VESTBfENTS  and  Insig- 
nia, Ecclesiastical. 

OMRI:  Sixth  king  of  Israel,  successor  of  Ellah 
(and  Zimri),  and  founder  of  a  new  dynasty.  His 
dates  according  to  the  old  chronology  were  926- 
915,  according  to  Schrader  900-875,  according  to 
Kamphausen  890-879.  The  sources  of  information 
concerning  him  are  I  Kings  xvi.,  the  Moabite  Stone 
(q .  V. ) ,  lines  4-8,  and  the  Assyrian  inscriptions.  The 
data  afforded  by  the  first-named  are  meager,  but 
from  I  Kings  xvi.  15-22  it  is  clear  that  he  owed  his 
elevation  to  the  throne  to  a  military  revolution.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  he  was  of  humble,  and  even 
Arab,  origin.  His  possession  of  the  throne  was  not 
undisputed,  his  rival  being  Tibni  the  son  of  Ginath 
(assisted,  according  to  the  Septuagint,  by  his  brother 
Joram),  doubtless  of  Israelitic  descent.  It  would 
also  seem  that  the  faction  of  Tibni  was  at  first  vic- 
torious, and  that  he  reigned  four  years.  If,  then, 
Omri  reigned  twelve  years  (I  Kings  xvi.  23),  he  held 
undisputed  possession  of  the  throne  only  eight 
years.  After  reigning  at  Tirzah  for  the  six  years 
following  the  revolution  he  transferred  the  capital 
of  Israel  to  Samaria  (I  Kings  xvi.  24),  a  site  hiuxUy 
less  beautiful  than  Tirzah,  and  far  superior  strateg- 
ically. Though  the  author  of  I  Kings  refers  for  the 
complete  history  of  Omri  to  "  the  book  of  the  chron- 
icles of  the  kings  of  Israel  **  (xvi.  27),  it  is  dear 
from  I  Kings  xx.  34,  that  he  fought  unsuccessfully 
against  the  Syrians,  for  whom  he  had  been  obliged 
to  open  basaars  in  Samaria.    Against  Moab  Omri 
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was  more  Bucceesfu],  for  il  is  clear  from  the  Moab- 
ite  Stone  of  Mesha  (q.v.)  that  Dmri  occupied  the 
land  of  Medeba  "  during  his  daye  and  half  the  days 
of  his  son,  forty  years." 

Id  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  Omri,  though  not 
directly  mentioned,  ia  oflfn  implied,  since  the  king- 
dom of  laraet  is  frequently  termed  "  the  faouae  of 
Omri,"  to  which  even  Jehu  is  made  by  Shatmane- 
ser  to  belong.  This  phmse  clearly  shows  that  leroel 
first  came  within  the  ken  of  Assyria  during  the 
reign  of  Omri.  Although  it  is  not  known  that  Omri 
caraeintoiiirectoontactwilb  the  Assyrians,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  marriage  of  his  son  Ahab  (who 
came  into  hostiJe  relations  with  Assyria)  with  the 
"lyrian  princess  Jeiwbel  was  due  to  political  meas- 
ures of  his  father's  connected  with  the  growing 
Assyrian  peril.  The  failure  rightly  to  estimate  the 
power  of  Assyria,  and  the  attempt  (o  oppose  it  by 
a  Fbenician  alliance,  were  destined  to  coat  Omri's 
dynasty  dear,  for  ils  overthrow  by  Jehu  was  double 
]ess  inspired  by,  and  effected  under  the  protection 
of,  Assyria.  [R.  Kittel.) 

m  aroHz;   also  the  artidea  in  tbe  Bible  cikiiawnei.  ta- 
peolallv  DB.  iii.  020-«21. 

OIT;  A  city  of  ancient  Egypt  and  capital  of  a 
district,  called  by  the  Greeks  Heliopolis.  Its  in- 
dgnificant  ruins  are  located  at  tbe  village  Ma(ari- 
yah,  about  six  miles  northeust  of  Cairo.  The  local 
deities  are  the  hawk-headed  aun-god,  RS-Harmachis 
(whence  the  Greek  name  of  the  city)  and  the  bu- 
man-headed  Atum  manifested  in  the  sacred  black 
bull  Mnevis.  Amenemhet  I.,  first  king  of  the  twelfth 
dynasty,  rebuilt  an  ancient  temple  to  these  deities 
in  front  of  which  his  successor  Scsostria  I.  erected 
two  obelisks  of  which  one  yet  stands.  The  priests 
of  On  were  far-famed  for  tbe  religious  Egyptian 
literature  that  they  produced  and  were  celebrated 
even  in  the  time  of  tbe  Greeks  for  their  wisdom. 
Joseph's  wife  was  Asenath,  the  daughter  of  Potiph- 
erah,  priest  ot  On  (Gen.  xli.  45,  50,  xlvi.  20)  and 
On  was  one  of  the  moat  important  cities  of  Egypt 
(EMk.  XXX.  17).  (G.  Steindomt.) 

BiauoaBAPliT :  J,  H,  Brsutod.  Aneienl  R/airda  of  Emn*.  i 
vola.,  New  York.  1908-07;  idem,  HiM.  of  Enpl.  ib.  IfiOS: 
idoD,  Hift.  of  tSe  Ancient  Effffptiam.  ih.  1963. 

OnCKEN,enk'en,J0HAnn  GERHARD:  Found- 
er of  the  Baptist  congregations  in  Germany;  b.  at 
Varel  (35  m.  n.w.  of  Bremen)  Jan.  28,  1800;  d.  at 
Zurich  Jan.  2,  1SS4.  After  his  father  had  fled  from 
undec  the  yoke  of  the  French  to  England,  tbe  boy 
was  educated  in  the  hoiwe  of  his  grandmother,  but 
received  very  little  instruction,  and  omng  to  the 
prevailing  rationalism  only  scanty  religious  im- 
pisssions.  In  1814  he  became  the  apprentice  of  a 
Scotch  merchant,  and  remained  nine  years  in  Scot- 
land  and  England.  He  came  in  contact  mainly  with 
the  independent  congregations,  was  mightily  in- 
fluenced by  the  rich  Christian  life  of  Great  Britain, 
find  became  familiar  with  the  various  works  of 
charity  and  the  flourishing  work  of  the  Sunday- 
schools.  After  his  conversion,  he  returned  to  Ham- 
burg in  1823,  in  the  service  of  the  Continental  So- 
ciety, for  the  purpose  of  evangeliaing.     Together 


with  Pastor  Rautenberg  he  rented  a  large  ball  and 
preached  to  constantly  increasing  crowds  of  peo- 
ple; and  perceiving  the  desolate  condition  of  school- 
children in  the  poorer  parts  of  Hamburg,  he  founded 
a  Sunday-school  society,  like  those  of  England, 
whence  he  derived  the  funds,  and  on  Jan.  9,  1S25, 
tbe  first  Sunday-school  was  opened.  The  move- 
ment spread  also  to  Bremen,  where  similar  institu- 
tions were  founded.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  be- 
came a  member  and  secretary  of  the  Lower  Saxon 
Tract  Society,  organised  a  tonperance  union,  and, 
in  18'2S,  became  agent  of  the  Edinburgh  Bible  So- 
ciety. In  the  minds  of  Oncken  and  his  little  band 
of  disciples,  there  arose  doubts  concerning  the  bap- 
tism of  infante,  and  in  1S34  he,  together  with  his 
wife  and  five  other  persons,  were  immersed  by  the 
Baptist  Bamas  Sears,  In  this  way  the  first  Bap- 
tist congregation  on  the  European  continent  was 
founded.  Taunted  as  an  "  Anabaptist,"  and  losing 
his  former  support  and  his  connection  with  the 
tract  society,  he  was  taken  up  in  18.15  by  the  Amer- 
ican Baptist  Missionary  Society  through  the  recom- 
mendation of  Sears,  The  congregation  grew  to  the 
number  of  sixty-eight  members  in  183(5,  among 
whom  Julius  K6bner  was  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent. Through  the  distribution  of  religious  litera- 
ture and  his  travels,  his  views  on  baptism  became 
widely  known;  so  that  in  1837  a  small  congregation 
was  founded  in  Berlin,  under  the  leadership  of 
Gottfried  Wilhelm  Lebmann.  The  same  year,  be- 
cause of  a  public  disturbance,  Oncken  was  impris- 
oned four  weeks  at  Hamburg  and  his  followers  were 
scattered;  but  the  refugees  became  propagandists 
wherever  they  went.  Thus  new  congregations  re- 
sufled;  namely,  in  Stuttgart  and  Oldenburg,  1838, 
and  the  firat  Baptist  congregation  in  Denmark, 
1839-40,  BO  the  way  was  open  for  the  expansion  of 
the  society  in  Sweden.  In  1849,  at  a  general  con- 
ference at  Hamburg,  there  were  fifty-six  delegates, 
representing  thirty-seven  Baptist  congregations, 
with  over  2,000  members,  and  here  Oncken  effected 
the  organization  of  the  United  Congregations  of 
Baptized  Christians  in  Germany  and  Derunark, 
after  the  order  of  the  Independents.  Oncken  now 
traveled  throughout  England  and  America,  and 
carried  his  journeys  even  as  far  as  Russia,  collect- 
ing a  building-fund  for  a  centra!  chapel  at  Ham- 
burg. This  chapel  was  enlarged  and  rebuilt  in  ISGT. 
When  the  qua^ter■^!ent«nnial  was  celebrated  in  1859, 
the  original  seven  had  increased  to  1,288  members. 
The  latter  part  of  Oncken's  life  was  overshadowed 
by  a  controversy  over  church  polity.  In  contrast 
with  that  of  the  Independents  and  Baptists  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  Oncken  was  intent  upon  a  closer 
union  of  the  German  congregations,  but  in  spile  of 
all  his  efforts  in  this  direction  he  could  not  stem  the 
tide  of  deoentraiiiation.  His  following  was  threat- 
ened with  division  for  a  while,  but  at  last  a  separa- 
tion was  averted,  when  Oncken  jnelded  to  the  op- 
position. (G.  GlESELBUSCH.) 
BrsuooiuPBv:  T.  Dupree,  Lrlim  und  Wirhrn  von  J.  G. 
Onotni. Cnnel,  ICOQ:  J.  lichiaaaD.aaichichte drr  itruUdun 
Baj)tiHm.  2  vol«.,  Hamburg  und  Camel.  1896-191X1;  G. 
Ecke,  /Kf  eoa-rvi^iKhtn  Landnkirchai  Dctilachlandt  im 
19.  Jahrhimdnt.  pp.  109-110,  Berlin.  1904;  J.  H,  Caokc, 
Johann  Otrhard  Onctm.     BU  Lift  and  Work,  laaioo. 
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ONDERDOHK,  HENRY  USHCK:  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop;  b.  at  New  York  Mar.  16,  1781); 
d.  at  Philadelphia  Dec.  6,  185S.  He  graduated  at 
Columbia  College,  1805;  studied  medicine  in  Lou- 
don; with  V.  Mott,  edited  The  New  JVfc  Medical 
Joumai;  was  ordained  1815;  miniiitered  at  Caoan- 
daigua,  N.  Y.,  1816-20;  was  rector  of  St.  Ann's, 
BrooldTu,  1820-27;  became  asaiHtant  bishop  of 
Pennsylvania,  1827,  and  bishop  1836;  was  sus- 
pended 1844  and  restored  ISSfl,  He  published 
Epitcopaq/  Examined  and  Re-fxamined  (1835).  He 
was  active  in  assiating  the  appointed  compilers  of 
the  212  hymiia  which,  from  1827  to  1871,  were 
usually  bound  with  the  Prayer  Book  and  employed 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  rewriting  sev- 
eral hymns,  and  contributing  ten  entirely  his  own. 
Of  these,  "  The  Spirit  in  our  hearts  "  is  the  beat 
known. 
BiBuooKACBv;    W.  R.  Penv,   Tit  Bpitaipaic  in  A^ntrita. 

p.  40.  New  York.  ISSS;    S.  W.  DuffiFlil.  Efmluh  Himnt. 

pp.  M1-M2,  ib.  1880;  Julian.  Hv'n-al'Xiu-  pp.  889-870. 

OHEIDA  COMMDBITY.     See  roMUwMSM.  II..  8. 
OHIAS    IV.    AMD    HIS    TEMPLE.    See    Leon- 


I 


OHKELOS,  snk'e-lea;  Jewish  teacher  of  the  first 
century,  to  whom  the  principal  Targiim  is  ascribed 
(see  Bible  Vbbsionb,  A,  V.,  i  2).  Tradition  makes 
of  him  a  proselyte,  find  to  his  father  is  given  the 
name  Kalonymus  or  luUonikos.  He  is  also  called 
a  disciple  of  Gamaliel,  the  teacher  of  Paul.  Many 
scholars  are  of  the  opinion  that  Onkelos  and  Aquila, 
the  maker  of  a  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament 
(s«e  Bible  Versions,  A,  I.,  2,  }  I),  are  one  and  the 
same  person.  The  Greek  forms  of  the  name  (Anke- 
lot,  Anhilian)  might  give  rise  equally  to  Aquila 
and  Onkelos.  The  identification  is  further  sup- 
ported by  the  reading  Aquila  in  Totefta,  Demai  vi. 
13,  Yeriishalnti,  Demai  25a.  Id  Jewish  tradition 
both  Aquila  and  Onkelos  are  known  as  proselytes. 


Bibucmrafkt:   M.  Friedmi 


;    Vigoui 


Onkilaa  und  Aki^ru. 
«0S,  lii.  &S~SO:  DCS.  i.  : 
a.  DicHanaairf,  fuse,  nt 


isee;  . 
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OORT,  on,  HEICRICTTS:  Dutch  orientalist;  b. 
at  Eemnes  (3  m.  n.n.e.  of  Utrecht)  Dec.  27,  1836. 
He  studied  theology  at  Leyden;  was  successively 
pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church  at  Zandpoort  1860, 
Bt  Harlingen  1867;  professor  of  oriental  iilerature 
at  the  Atheneum,  Amsterdam,  1873;  and  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  and  Jewish  antiquities  at  Leyden, 
1875-1907.  He  is  the  author  of:  De  dienst  der 
Badlim  im  Itrail  (Leyden,  1864;  Eng.  Iransl., 
The  Worship  of  Baalim  in  Israel,  by  J.  W.  Colenso, 
London,  1865);  Het  memchenqffer  in  Israel  (Haar- 
lem, 1865);  De  Bijbei  voor  jonge  liaien,  in  collabo- 
ratioQ  with  Hooykaas  (Harlingen,  's  Gravenhage, 
1871-78;  Eng.  transl.,  The  Bible  for  Young  People, 
P.  H.  Wicksteed,  London,  1873-79;  reprinted.  The 
BibUfor  Leanurt,  Boston,  1878-79);  Emngiiie  en 
Talmiul  uii  hel  oogpunt  dtr  zeddijkhnd  vorgeleken 
(Leyden,  1881;  Eng,  transl.  in  Modern  Review, 
London,  July,  Oct.,  1883);  AOat  voor  BijbeUche  en 
Kerkeliike  geeckiedene*  (1884);  and  Textu»  Hebraici 
tmendaiionea  (1900). 
VIIL— 16 


OOSTERZEE,    6B"ter-a6',    J  AS    JASOB    VAJI: 

DuUh  Protcstunt  preacher  and  theologian;  b.  at 
Rotterdam  Apr.  1,  1817;  d.  at  Wiesbaden  (5  m. 
n.n.w.  of  Mainz)  July  29,  1882.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Utrecht  (1835-39),  and  then 
held  pastorates  at  Eemnes-Binnen  (1841-43),  Alk- 
maar  (1843-44),  and  Rotterdam  (1844-62),  attain- 
ing  great  faroe  as  a  pulpit  orator.  Early  in  1863 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  practical  theology  at 
Utrecht,  with  which  institution  he  was  variously 
connected  till  the  end  of  his  life.  Of  his  sermooB 
some  270  were  printed  in  more  than  twelve  vol- 
umes (1846-70),  including  Mazes  (Rotterdam,  1859; 
Eng.  tranal.,  Maaes;  a  BibliaU  Study,  Edinburgh, 
1876).  He  likewise  published  De  Heidetbergache 
Calechismjis  in  fifty-two  lectures  (1869),  and  issued 
many  individual  sermons  which  were  widely  cir- 
culated. In  these  sermons  Van  Oosteriee  laid  his 
entire  stress  (in  somewhat  rhetorical  fashion)  on 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  the  proclamation  of 
Christ  according  to  the  Scriptures,  and  the  an- 
nouncing of  salvation ;  but  regarded  the  pulpit  least 
of  all  the  place  from  which  t^  transcend  the  Gospel 
into  the  regions  of  dogmatic  speculation.  His 
avowed  aim  as  a  preacher  was  rather  to  edify  than 
instruct.  Holding  himself  aloof  from  the  radical, 
naturalistic,  and  purely  ethical  tendencies,  remain- 
ing neutroJ  toward  negative  criticism,  and  in  Chris- 
tology  maintaining  a  distinctly  supematuralislic 
position,  he  was  pleased  to  call  himself  "  Evangel- 
ical, or  Christian  OrtJiodox."  With  all  his  activity 
as  a  preacher,  Van  Ooster^ee  devoted  himself  leal- 
ously  to  theolopcal  science.  This  phase  of  his  ac- 
tivity he  began  with  the  first  article,  Verhandeling 
over  den  legenwoardigcH  loeatand  der  Apologetiek,  in 
the  newly  founded  Jaarboeken  voor  uvUmefhappe- 
lijke  thetdogie,  followed  the  next  year  by  his  treatise 
"  On  the  Value  of  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles  "  (1848). 
To  this  same  period  belongs  his  Leven  van  Jeius 
(1846-51),  followed  by  CAristoioffie  (Rotterdam, 
1855-61 ;  Eng.  transl.,  The  Image  of  ChriM  as  Pre- 
sented in  Scripture,  London,  1S74)  and  by  his  com- 
mentaries on  Luke  (Bielefeld  and  Leipsic,  1859), 
the  pastoral  epistles  and  Philemon  (1861),  and 
James  (in  collaboration  with  J,  P.  Lange,  1862) 
for  J.  P.  Lange's  Bibelvxrk. 

After  his  professorial  appointment  at  Utrecht  in 
1863,  Van  Oosteriee  wrote  his  brief  Thetdogie  del 
Nieuwen  Verbondi  (Utrecht,  1867;  Eng.  transl.. 
Theology  of  the  New  TeOament,  New  York,  1803), 
which  was  followed  by  the  larger  Chrislelijke  dog- 
Toaliek  (2  parts,  1870-72;  Eng.  transl.,  Chri^ian 
Dogmalict.  2  vols.,  New  York,  1876).  The  best 
of  his  academic  works,  however,  was  his  Praktische 
theologie  (2  parta,  Utrecht,  1877-78;  Eng.  transl., 
New  York,  1879),in  whiohheconsidered  bomiletics^ 
liturgies,  catechetics,  pastoral  theology,  missions,  and 
even  apologetics.  In  1877,  with  the  passage  of  the 
law  forbidding  Uie  theological  faculty  to  lecture  on 
BibUcal,  dogmatic,  and  practical  theology.  Van 
Ooeterzee  was  compelled,  against  his  will,  to  teach 
the  piiilosopby  of  religion,  New-Testament  intro- 
ductJon,  and  the  history  of  Christian  dogma,  in 
which  he  gave  instruction  until  his  death.  Hia 
memoirs  appeared  posthumously  under  the  title 
Uit  mijn  levenaboek,  voor  mijne  vriettden  (Utrecht, 
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!883),  and  collections  of  bh  minor  writings  were 
published  later  in  two  groupa  compming:  Rfiieme- 
ringen,  vtrhanddiryen  en  veripreide  geackrifUn 
CRottenlum,  18S7);  Varia.  Vertpreide  geachriften 
(1861);  ChristfUjk-lUteTairiacht  op^eOen  (Amatcr- 
(W,  1877);  ChH»tdi}k-hiMoritclie  ojaUllen  (1878); 
and  Chrutelijk-kerkelijke  optteUen  (1879).  Mention 
should  also  be  ouide  of  his  popular  devotional 
book,  Het  jaar  dea  heSa:  Leventaoorden  voor 
iedrren  dag  (1874;  Eng.  transl..  Year  of  Saivat-Um: 
Worda  of  Life  far  every  Day.  New  York,  1875), 
and  of  the  posthumous  collection  of  his  poema, 
entitled  UU  dc  dicliterlijke  rialaienschap  (Amster- 
dam, 1884).  {S.  D.  VAN  Vben.) 

BlBUOOBifHi:  BaiideB  the  autobiogriphy  ut  »up..  con- 
sult: The  .ksHib  b>-  A.  W.  BKiii.-.f<Jd  in  Monnm  tan 
Bilrtkmit,  HuiiBm,  18S2:  iilem.  Em  lAHlomach  klaurr' 
bind,  Rotterdam,  1897;  by  Evnna,  in  the  CaJuilii:  Prtabu- 
ttrian,  ISSZ:    J.  J.  Doeifa.  in   UtntlUtche  Sludenten-Al- 

OPHIR:  A  district  described  in  the  table  of  na- 
tions (Gen.  X.  2*,))  as  Joktaniie,  or  South  Arabian, 
although  its  precise  location  is  unknown.  It  is  of 
peculiar  interest  as  the  terminus  of  the  trading 
voyages  of  Salomon,  and  is  thus  brought  into  con- 
tact with  valuable  articles  of  commerce  of  the  an- 
cient East.  According  to  I  Kings  ix.  25-28,  Solo- 
mon built  at  Ezion-geber  (on  the  Edamitic  shore  of 
the  Red  Sea)  ships  which  brought  420  talents  of 
gold  from  Ophir  (cf.  II  Chron.  vui.  17-18).  Ac- 
cording to  I  Kings  X.  11-12,  the  ships  of  Hiram 
brought  Solomon  not  only  gold,  but  also  olmug 
trees  and  precious  atones.  The  Ophir  of  these 
3  taken  by  Josephits  (Ant.  VIIL,  vi. 
be  India;  while  Eusebius  {PrrrparfUia 
X.,  XXX,  4;  Eng.  tranal..  Preparation 
for  'the  Gospel,  i.  476,  2  vols.,  Oxford,  1903), 
quoting  Eupoleraua  ( 1 60-1 50  b.c,  ) ,  states  that 
David  built  ehipa  in  the  Arabian  city  Aelan  and 
sent  miners  to  the  island  of  IJrphe  (Uphre)  in 
the  Red  Sea,  whence  gold  was  brought  to  Judea. 
The  frequent  transcription  of  Ophir  by  the 
Spptuugint  Sophir,  Soupkir,  connoted,  aa  ia  clear 
from  Coptic  vocabulary,  a  part  of  India;  and  it 
has  been  compared  with  the  Supara  of  Ptolemy 
and  the  Uppara  of  Arrian,  a  place  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  modem  Goa.  The  Urphe  (L'phre)  of 
Eupolemua  corresponds,  in  all  probability,  to  the 
Ophir  of  the  Old  Testament,  especially  as  it  points 
to  an   Arabian  locality. 

Those  who  have  depended  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, especially  on  Gen.  x.  2S,  have  sought 
Ophir  in  Southern  Arabia.  Sprenger  located  it 
in  "Aair  between  Hajaz  and  Yemen  (1H-I7°n. 
lat.),  since  Greek  and  Arab  writers  mention  gold 
mines  and  river  gold  on  the  west  coast  of  Arabia. 
Hersfcid  sought  Ophir  on  the  aouthem  coast  in 
the  Himyaritic  territory,  south  of  the  Sabeana 
(cf.  Gen.  X.  28-29),  who  are  said  by  Ptolemy  to 
have  been  an  inland  people.  .Although,  according 
to  Agftlharc hides,  the  Arabians  considered  gold 
worth  only  one-third  oa  much  as  copper  and  half 
as  much  as  iron,  the  servants  of  Solomon  can 
Bcarceiy  have  gained  their  420  talents  by  trade, 
but  more  probably  mined  in  the  highlands  in 
the  land  of  the  Alihwins  and  Casandrians.      Glaser 


regards  Ophir  as  the  western  coast  of  the  Persian 
Sea  OS  far  south  as  the  promontory  Raa  Muaandum. 
The  geographer  al-Homdani  (about  940  a.d.)  lo- 
cated the  most  of  the  gold  minea  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  inner  Arabia  around  the  Jabal 
Yamumah.  Here  he  places  the  land  of  Havilah, 
"  where  there  is  gold  "  (Gen.  ii.  11),  taking  Ophir 
as  the  corresponding  coast  land  lo  the  Persian  gulf. 
Between  the  peninsula  of  ^aXur  and  the  Raa 
Musondum  he  locates  the  harbor  of  Ommana, 
which  ia  mentioned  as  a,  phice  of  export  for  gold. 
Glaser  likewise  compares  the  peculiar  form-names 
Apira,  Apir,  which  were  applied  to  the  west  and 
northeast  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
evidence  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  be  in  favor  of 
the  localization  of  Ophir  on  the  eaatem  coast  of 
Arabia. 

Lassen  and  Ritter  sought  to  locate  Ophir  in 
India  near  the  delta  of  the  Indus  and  the  Gulf  of 
Cambay,  partly  because  of  the  Sanskrit  name  Abhira 
as  applied  to  a  pastoral  people.  This  view,  however, 
hoa  little  in  its  favor,  especially  as  the  inhabitants 
of  Syria  first  became  acquainted  with  India 
through  the  Persians  and  Greeks.  The  same 
criticism  applies  to  Von  Baer'a  attempt  to  locat« 
Ophir  in  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  whore  the  dis- 
tance forms  a  fatal  objection  to  the  theory.  In 
recent  years  there  has  been  a  revival  of  the 
hypothesis  that  Ophir  was  situated  on  the  east 
coast  of  South  Africa.  In  1871  Mauch  discovered 
remarkable  ruins  on  the  Mountain  of  Pum  or 
Afura  which,  according  to  Portuguese  documents 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  were  attributed  by  the 
nativea  to  the  Queen  of  Sheba  or  to  Solomon. 
These  ruins  are  situated  at  Zimbabye,  in  a  district 
formerly  inhabited  by  the  Molotae,  west  of  the 
Portuguese  station  of  Sofala  or  Sofara.  The  re- 
eeioblance  of  the  name  Fura  or  Afura  to  Ophir 
is  too  slight  to  be  accepted  without  further  evi- 
dence; and  the  name  Sofala,  though  compared  with 
the  Sophir  of  the  Soptuagint,  ia  really  cognate 
with  the  Hebrew  Shetelah,  "  lowland."  The  gold 
fields  at  the  headwaters- of  the  Nile  were  known  at 
a  very  early  date,  but  the  first  uncertain  records  of 
gold  fields  in  South  .Africa  do  not  antedate  Ptolemy 
(2d  cent.  a.d.).  Even  bad  knowledge  of  their  exist- 
ence spread  to  Syria  about  1000  b.c,  it  would  atill 
bo  incredible  that  the  workmen  of  Hiram  and  Solo- 
mon would  have  mined  at  the  distance  of  forty 
German  miles  from  the  coast.  (H.  Guthb.) 

..  K.  KGime,  TAr  Gold  o{  Ophir,  London. 

11,   Inditchr    AUrTtum<Avttdt.   i.    5.18    iqq.. 

'i  Bqq.,  Bonn,  1844-01:  A.  Spnoccr,  Dtt 
allt  Oratrapkie  Arabient,  |i.  57.  Bern.  1S75:  idem,  m 
ZDMG.  xliv  (1890).  515-51fl:  L.  Henfeld.  Mnndtinte- 
KhiMe  dsr  Judtn,  pp.  llt-Se.  Brunswick.  IHTD;  K,  E.  vnn 
Bbbt.  Redtn,  iii.  112-130,  St.  PetenbuiB.  1880;  J.  Licbl^in. 
I/anJel  und  ScAijToAri  auf  dem  rathrn  After,  pp.  142  sqq.. 
Ldpsic,  lS8fl:  E.  aiaKT.  Stitu  drr  GrKhiMi  und  Gta- 
erapKie  Arabina,  ii.  345-354.  357-3S3.  Bprtin,  I890i 
idem.  In  ZDMG,  Tliv  (1890).  731;  K.  ret«ni.  Dai  aoUent 
Ophir.  Jlunich,  ISfiS;  idem.  Im  GoUlavdt  da  Allerihuma. 
ib.  1902;  idem,  Ophir  iwtA  dun  nne^lm  Fartdiuneni. 
Bertiu.  IMS;  i.Yieoa<Ay.  ia  Joiimal  ol  thr  Boyal  AtuOk 
.SarielV.PP.34I-2KS,  1898;  G.Ovpien.ThaTthithiind  Opbit. 
Beriin.  1903;  OS.  iii.  S25-62S;  EB.  iii.  3S13-1S:  JE. 
ii.  408-407;   Vigouroux,  Dictionnairi.  ixix.  lS:»-33;  tb> 
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Ophlr 
Ophites 


OPHITES. 

Name  and  Classification  (f  1). 

The  Naassenian  Hynm  (f  2). 

Cosmic  Views  (|  3). 

Man,  Revelation,  and  Redemption  ({  4). 

The  Mysteries  (§5). 

Ophites  (Ophians)  is  the  accepted  designation, 
in  the  literature  of  ecclesiastical  history,  of  a  group 
of  Gnostic  sects  (see  Gnosticism).  A  common 
characteristic  of  these  sects,  however, 
I.  Name  can  not  be  determined.  Mention  of 
and  Clas-  the  serpent,  from  which  they  derive 
sification.  their  name,  does  not  occur  in  the  doc- 
trine of  some  of  them;  nor,  where  it 
does  occur,  has  it  the  same  relative  prominence. 
Ophites,  then,  is  a  mere  coUective  term  for  those 
Gnostic  sects  that  do  not  attach  themselves  to 
some  head  of  a  school  particularly,  or  to  persons 
endowed  \\4th  special  prophetic  or  philosophical 
gifts.  Individual  men  did  indeed  emerge  from  that 
great  stream  of  the  syncretistic  movement,  which, 
in  so  far  as  it  also  attracted  Christianity  in  ite  Gnos- 
tic guises,  came  to  be  of  danger  to  the  Christian 
congregations.  Such  men  were  Satomilus,  Basil- 
ides,  Valentinus,  who  developed  independent  philo- 
sophic views  and  established  schools.  But  along- 
side of  these  courses  the  broad  main  stream  of  all 
those  sectarian  developments  which  flourished  on 
the  tradition  deposited  in  pseudepigraphic  litera- 
ture, in  turn  variously  transformed  the  same.  It 
is  these  sects  that  we  term  Ophites.  In  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  they  are  generally  more  entangled 
in  pagan  superstition,  and  acquire  more  of  the 
character  of  mystery  associations  than  of  philo- 
sophic schools.  Yet  even  in  this  regard  it  is  not 
possible  to  draw  a  sharp  line  of  distinction  between 
them  and  the  other  sects.  It  is  customary  to  sepa- 
rate the  sects  according  to  their  cosmologies  and 
cosmogonies;  as  a  second  differentiating  mark  may 
be  named  the  mysteries.  It  is  not  kno^ii,  how- 
ever, how  much  disagreement  was  allowed  or  what 
agreement  was  required  on  these  points  between 
members  of  the  same  sect  as  necessitated  by  ite 
unity.  Furthermore,  if  the  defective  knowledge  and 
the  still  more  defective  reports  of  the  Church  Fathers 
be  taken  into  account,  the  conclusion  follows  that 
definite  lines  can  not  be  drawn  between  the  individ- 
ual sects.  In  view  of  this,  the  separate  secte  are  to  be 
enumerated  and  their  common  theology  briefly  sum- 
marized. (1)  The  so-called  Gnostid  Barbelo  of  Ire- 
na^us  {Hot.,  i.  29;  Eug.  transl.  in  ANF,  i.  353-354), 
whose  source  exists  in  the  Apocryphum  JohannM,  a 
Coptic  translation  not  yet  published.  (2)  The  Oph- 
ites of  Irenieus  (Hcer.,  i.  30;  Eng.  transl.  utsup.,  pp. 
Ii;)4-358,  cf.  Epiphanius,  Hasr.y  xxxvii.).  (3)  The 
closely  allied  Ophians  of  Origen,  who  were  known 
by  Colsus.  Origen  declares  the  sect  in  his  time  to 
have  become  practically  extinct.  Celsus  and  Origen 
were  acquainted  with  the  graphic  representation 
of  the  worid  by  this  sect,  the  so-called  "  Diagram 
of  the  Ophites."  (4)  The  Naasseni,  described  by 
Hippolytus.  For  the  Naassenian  Hymn,  see  below, 
§  2.  (5)  The  Perata*,  described  by  Hippolytus. 
Euphrates,  a  teacher  of  this  sect,  siunamed  by 
Origen  (according  to  Hippolytus)  Peraticus.  (6) 
Justin  the  Gnostic  (q.v.).     (7)  The  Sethites,  de- 


scribed by  Hippolytus.  (8)  Another  sect,  styled 
Sethites,  is  described  in  Epiphanius,  Hcer.f  xxxix. 
(9)  A  branch  of  this  sect  were  the  Archontics  of 
Epiphanius,  Hcer.j  xl.  They  were  represented  in 
Palestine  by  Peter,  an  anchorite,  and  his  disciple 
Eutactus  transplanted  them  to  Armenia.  These 
men  were  contemporaries  of  Epiphanius.  (10) 
Identical,  perhaps,  with  (9)  above,  are  the  Gnostic 
opponente  of  Plotinus  (Porphyry,  Vila  PloUni,  xvi.). 
(11)  The  Severians,  of  Epiphanius,  Hctr.y  xlv.  (12) 
Closely  allied  with  the  foregoing  were  the  sects 
which  produced  the  PisUs-Sophia  and  the  first  of 
the  Coptic-Gnostic  works  issued  by  Schmidt.  (13) 
The  Cainites  of  Iren^us  (Hcer.,  i.  31;  Eng.  transl. 
in  ANF,  i.  358)  and  Epiphanius,  Hear.,  xxxviii. 

(14)  The  Nicolaitans,  opposed  in  Rev.  ii.  at  Ephe- 
sus,  Pei^gamos,  and  Thyatira.  They  are  mentioned 
by  Irenffius  (Hctr.,  i.  26;  Eng.  transl.  in  ANF,  L 
352)  and  Qement  of  Alexandria  (Stromata,  iii.  4). 

(15)  Antitactes.  (16)  Prodicians:  this  and  liie  last- 
named  were  antinomian  secte  mentioned  only  by 
Qement  {Stromata,  iii.  4).  (17)  The  faction  de- 
scribed in  Epiphanius,  Hcer,,  xxvi.,  under  the  various 
designations  of  Gnostics,  Phibionites,  Barbelites, 
Borborians,  Stratiotics,  Coddians.  Epiphanius 
encountered  them  in  Egypt  during  his  youth,  and 
effected  their  expulsion  from  a  certain  town. 

Undoubtedly,   the   most   ancient   document   of 
Ophitic  Gnosticism  is  the  Naassenian  Hymn.     It 
expresses  most  simply  and  forcibly  the 
2.  The      fundamental   ideas   not   only   of  the 
Naassenian  Ophites,  but  also  of  Gnostics  gener- 
Hymn.      aUy.    The  following  is  Hamack's  para- 
phrase {SB A,  1902,  pp.  542  sqq.): 

"  The  generating  principle  of  the  universe,  the  fint  in 
order,  was  '  reaflon  ';  but  the  second  principle  was  the  fint- 
bom's  emitted  *  chaos ';  and  the  third  principle  was  re- 
ceived by  the  soul,  which  descends  from  both.  Thereforef 
fashioned  like  a  trembling  deer*  the  soul  wrests  herself 
free  from  the  grip  of  death  (strengthening  itself  by  such  ex- 
ertions). Now  she  wins  the  mastery  and  sees  the  light;  now 
plimged  into  wo,  she  weeps;  again*  in  the  depths  of  evil,  the 
unhappy  one  becomes  ensnared  inamase.  Then  spake  Jesus: 
*  Behold,  O  Father  I  this  being,  punued  by  ills,  roams  astny 
upon  earth,  far  from  thy  breath.  It  seeks  to  escape  bitter 
chaos,  and  knows  not  whither  to  find  escape.  Therefore, 
send  me,  O  Father,  with  the  seals  in  my  hand  will  I  descend: 
all  eons  will  I  travexBe,  all  mysteries  reveal,  and  show  the 
forms  of  the  gods.  I  will  ddiver  the  secret  of  the  holy  way, 
and  call  it  Gnosis.*  '* 

Here,  then,  reason  and  chaos,  the  intelligent  and 
the  material  world,  stand  opposed;  and  between 
them  is  the  himian  soul,  belonging  to  both  spheres, 
yet  striving  toward  the  higher  and  the  spiritual. 
The  soul  is  luiable  to  ascend  by  its  own  power; 
therefore,  a  heavenly  being,  concordant  with  the 
^-ill  of  the  supreme  principle,  descends  into  the  hu- 
man world  and  redeems  the  soul  by  showing  it  the 
way  through  the  spheres  which  sunder  it  from  the 
world  divine.  These  primary  conceptions  are  then 
variously  amplified  among  the  several  sects.  It  is 
not  mere  thirst  for  knowledge  that  impels  the 
Gnostics  to  speculate  on  these  matters,  but  essen- 
tially a  concern  of  salvation;  because  tiie  Gnostic's 
salvation  depends  on  the  possession  of  the  Gnosis 
respecting  these  things. 

Like  Gnosb  at  laige,  the  Ophites  teach  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Supreme  Being,  standing  infinitely  high 
above  the  visible  woild;  qualified  as  purely  spiritual. 


Ophites 
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the  primal  basb  of  all  things,  the  starting-point  of 
the  cosmic  process.  His  names  are,  Father  of 
the  Universe,   First  Man,  the    **  Uncreated,''    the 

"  Unspeakable,''  the  **  Unapproachable 

3.  Cosmic   God."    He  is  self-evolving,  and  thus 

Views,      becomes  the  source  of  all  being.    The 

first  products  of  this  spontaneous  evo- 
lution still  belong  to  the  purely  spiritual  spheres. 
The  Ophitic  theology  tends  to  separate  this  supreme 
God  into  an  ever-increasing  number  of  separate 
entities.  In  the  aforesaid  Hymn,  only  the  Son  is 
mentioned  beside  the  Father;  but  a  tetrad  occiub 
among  the  Ophites  of  IrensBus  and  the  Naasse- 
nians;  an  entire  decad  among  the  GnosOci  Barbelo; 
while  the  Coptic  writings  disclose  a  countless  host 
of  higher  beings.  The  Supreme  Being's  mode  of 
evolution  is  set  forth,  now  as  a  generative,  again  as 
a  p^ohologic  process;  and  frequently  the  two  ideas 
are  combined.  Some  heathen  mythology  lies  obvi- 
ously at  the  root  of  the  matter;  which  accounts 
also  for  their  syzygial  views;  for,  in  part  at  least, 
the  Ophites  aimed  to  interpret  the  ancient  myths 
as  psychologic  processes,  though  but  half  success- 
fully and  with  little  consequence.  Over  against  the 
Supreme  Being  stands  chaos,  the  material  princi- 
ple. Yet  there  is  not  here  a  sharp  dualism.  In  the 
Hymn,  the  phrase  "the  firstborn's  emitted  chaos" 
implies  that  it  is  derived  from  a  higher  being.  In 
only  veiy  few  instances  is  chaos  an  evil  power,  an 
active  principle.  It  is  not  the  existence  of  chaos 
which  contradicts  perfection;  but  rather  the  mix- 
ture of  luminous  parts  with  material  elements. 
This  mixture,  in  a  word,  is  the  great  calamity,  the 
loss  that  must  be  retrieved  through  redemption. 
How  did  this  mixture  come  to  pass?  The  Hymn 
designates  the  soul,  the  principle  of  this  compound, 
as  the  common  product  of  mind  and  chaos.  Such 
is  also  the  theoiy  of  the  Peratse  and  Sethites,  men- 
tioned by  Hippolytus.  These  sects  most  nearly 
approach  the  dualistic  scheme,  yet  the  latter  is  not 
distinctly  defined.  In  Justin,  also,  dualism  is  di- 
minished. 

Among  the  Ophites  of  Irenseus  the  origin  of  the 
mixed  world  is  most  completely  represented.  When 
the  Father  and  the  Son  begat  Christ  from  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  Spirit,  or  prima  feminay  could  not  com- 
prehend the  fulness  of  their  infusive  light;  and  there 
thus  resulted  from  the  overflow  and  effervescence 
of  the  luminous  attributes  of  the  first  mascidi,  out 
of  the  first  femina,  a  second  birth.  This  was  the 
Saphiaf  or  Prunicos;  also  termed  Sinistra:  a  bi- 
sexual being.  This  Wisdom  no  longer  belonged  to 
the  sphere  of  incomiption;  but  became  thence- 
forth the  instrument  of  the  cosmic  process.  Prunicos 
ascends  once  more  to  the  elements;  and  as  these 
cleave  to  her  there  arises  the  mixed  world.  Pru- 
nicos now  spans  the  sky  (the  firmament  of  fixed 
stars)  with  her  body,  and  begets  the  seven  Archons; 
which  are  the  planetary  spirits,  laldabaoth,  lao, 
Sabaoth,  Adoneus,  EloSus,  Horeus,  Astaphsus. 
These  archons  have  no  longer  a  knowledge  of  the 
world  above;  and  they  continue  the  downward 
generating  process.  First,  the  angels  come  into 
being;  next,  begotten  from  matter  by  laldabaoth 
in  anger,  came  the  Nus  aerpentiformis,  or  **  mind  in 
the  serpent's  form,"  and  the  powers  of  evil;  lastly, 


human  beings.  Considerably  more  complex  is  the 
universe  of  divine  spheres  and  the  human  world  in 
Pistia-Sophia,  So  also  in  the  other  Coptic  writings, 
the  intermediate  realm  is  peopled  with  a  numerous 
progeny. 

The  Ophitic  dilenuna  is,  how  man,  who  so  evi- 
dently belongs  to  the  material  world,  and  is  a  crea- 
ture of  material  forces,  at  the  same  time  bears  about 
in  himself  an  affinity  to  the  higher 

4.  Han,  world.  The  solution  is,  that  the  crea- 
Reyelationy  tion  of  man  was  itself  a  beginning  of 

and  Re-  his  redemption,  or  a  separation  of  the 
demption.  improperly  mixed.  Now  men  are  by 
no  means  all  alike.  The  Ophites,  in 
common  with  other  Gnostics,  are  determinists. 
And  Hippolytus  most  expressly  accentuates  the 
doctrine  of  human  classification  among  the  Naas- 
senians,  who  discriminate  the  "  intellectual  or  an- 
gelic," the  "  spiritual,"  and  the  "  terrestrial  "  as 
three  churches  distinguished  from  one  another. 
Pistia-Sophia  deals  with  a  whole  multitude  of  classes 
of  men.  Together  with  many  other  factors,  the 
constellation  predominant  at  birth  determines  to 
what  class  a  man  should  belong.  Astral  religion 
influences  the  cosmic  philosophy  of  these  sects  con- 
siderably. A  comparative  knowledge  of  God  is  ac- 
corded even  to  paganism.  The  Naasseni  allegorize 
aU  possible  pagan  myths,  ideas,  and  mystic  prac- 
tises, finding  everywhere  hidden  suggestions  of  the 
highest  truths.  Homer  is  employed  like  the  Old 
Testament.  Justin  knows  of  an  attempt  to  reveal 
the  redemptive  Gnosis  to  the  pagans.  The  usual 
view  is  that  the  heathen,  seduced  by  subordinated 
spirits,  then  worshiped  these  as  their  gods.  The 
Ophites  in  conmion  with  all  other  Gnostics  share 
the  opinion  that  the  God  of  the  Jews  is  only  the 
demiuige,  who  pretended  to  the  people  of  Israel  to 
be  the  Most  High  God.  Consistent  with  this  atti- 
tude toward  Israel's  religion,  there  is  a  singular 
criticism  of  Biblical  history.  The  Perata?,  Cainites, 
and  Borborians  took  sides  with  all  those  characters 
whom  the  Old  Testament  sets  forth  as  miscreants, 
and  turned  them  into  servants  of  the  true  God  and 
light-giving  foes  of  the  demiurge.  Other  sects  only 
present  a  variation  of  the  Biblical  version  of  the 
episode  of  Paradise.  The  serpent  ministered  to  the 
beneficent  powers,  and  brought  to  men  the  Gnosis 
of  the  Supreme  God  and  of  the  demiurge's  inferior- 
ity. Here,  too,  the  serpent  may  properly  be  treated. 
As  an  evil  spirit,  this  animal  is  encountered  among 
sundry  sects.  But  Irena?us,  even  in  his  time,  ob- 
serves that  the  serpent  is  variously  represented;  and, 
according  to  his  testimony,  some  identify  Sophia  her- 
self with  the  serpent.  Again,  it  occupies  an  equivocal 
position,  at  once  an  evil  being  and  the  redeemer 
and  bearer  of  the  Gnosb  that  is  necessary  to  salva- 
tion. In  fact,  there  is  mention  even  of  serpent 
worship.  The  problem  of  redemption  is  to  release 
from  their  false  conjunction  with  matter  the  at- 
tributes of  the  divine  realm  of  light.  This  conjunc- 
tion exists  principaUy  in  men,  at  least  among  the 
spiritual  ones;  but  it  likewise  appears  in  the  Sophia 
in  so  far  as  she  plays  a  part  in  the  sphere  of  ideas 
of  the  sects.  There  is  translated  into  the  world 
above,  not  only  what  was  derived  from  the  Sophia, 
but  man's  person  itself;   only  the  material  admix- 
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ture  is  stripped  away.  Redemption  proper  consiats 
partly  in  the  weakening  of  the  mundane  powers, 
partly  in  the  revelation  of  knowledge  that  endows 
its  possessor  with  mastery  over  those  inujiilane 
powers.  The  bearer  of  salvation  is  invariably  a 
being  from  the  higher  worid,  the  Soier,  or  Christ; 
and  he  stands,  in  every  instance,  more  or  less  closely 
allied  vd\ii  the  personality  of  Jeaus.  Hence  the 
Ophites  did  not  efface  the  character  of  Christian' 
ily  as  a  hiBtoric,  redemptive  religion;  but  the 
Savior  of  sinners  they  changed  into  some  heavenly 
being  who  brings  knowledge  to  men  concerning  the 
divine  sphere,  and  thus  elevates  them.  The  union 
of  Ibis  heavenly  being  with  the  man  Jesus  is  con- 
ceived in  various  ways.  In  some  quarters  it  is  sup- 
posed to  take  place  at  bis  birth;  in  others,  at  the 
age  of  twelve;  and  again,  at  his  baptism.  How- 
ever, the  matter  is  no  such  great  problem  for  the 
Ophites  as  It  came  to  be  for  the  theology  of  the 
Church:  because,  in  the  case  at  hand,  the  divine 
ineanuition  is  not  at  all  the  great  decisive  fact  for 
salvation,  but  redemption  rather  consistii  princi- 
pally in  the  revelation  of  the  redemptive  Gnosis. 
Neither  does  any  salutary  significance  attach  itself 
to  events  in  the  life  of  Christ;  such  as  his  death 
and  resurrection.  At  best,  these  occurrences  are 
susceptible  of  a  symbolic  interpretation.  Nor,  In- 
deed, is  there  any  question  of  an  atonement;  this 
is  uanecessary  for  the  reason  that,  under  the  veiy 
delermintsm  of  the  Gnosis,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion of  guilt  in  the  premises.  The  innocent  subject 
involved  in  matter  must  be  set  free  by  being  brought 
into  touch  with  tlie  spiritual,  which  result  is  effected 
through  the  Gnosis,  or  the  revelation  of  the  higher 
world  and  redemptive  riles. 

In  the  first  place,  the  work  of  redemption  simply 
brought   to   souls   the   possibihty   of   entering   the 

realm  of  light;  whereas  the  realizatjon 
5.  The  of  this  entrance  is  still  menaced  by  oil 
Mysteries,    sorts  of  difficulties.    The  soul  must  be 

purified  of  unclean  elements  by  means 
of  prescribed  ceremonies,  and  must  Icuni  the  magic 
formulas  by  whose  aid  it  can  protect  ilaelf  against 
the  wiles  of  the  archous.  These  ideas  appear  as  the 
more  popular  embodiments  of  the  Gnosis  in  most 
of  the  Ophite  sects.  They  are  also  practically  the 
most  important,  being  sect-produeing.  In  the  Cop- 
tic documents,  the  number  of  these  rites  multiplied 
incredibly.  This  expansion  was  promoted  by  peni- 
tential discipline,  in  that  against  recurrent  sins  after 
participation  in  the  expiatory  sacraments  new 
mysteries  had  to  be  devised.  As  may  well  be  un- 
derstood, this  artificial  sacramentalism  neutralizes 
all  moral  interest.  The  believer's  trust  rests  alto- 
gether in  the  mysteries.  Through  these  it  is  that 
the  soul  attains  to  that  estate  in  which  no  hostile 
powera  can  further  molest  it.  Such  ceremonial 
sanctities  occur  also  among  some  earlier  Ophitic 
sects.  But  we  naturally  learn  very  little  on  the 
Hubject  from  the  treatises  on  heresy,  because 
these  sacraments  are  secret  and  are  not  communi- 
cated to  the  uninitiated.  So  early  as  in  the  Naas- 
senian  Hymn,  Jesus  is  represented  as  saying:  "  I 
will  descend  with  the  seals  in  my  hand,"  with  some 
obvious  implication  evidently  of  such  mystic  rites. 
The  mysteries  furthermore  consist  in  showing  the 


forms  of  the  gods,  and  in  yielding  up  the  secret  of  the 
holy  way,  as  it  is  phrased  in  the  Hymn,  This  holy 
way  is  the  one  which  the  spiritual  soul  must  follow 
when  liberated  from  the  body,  in  order  to  gain 
entrance  into  the  divine  sphere.  The  gods  are  the 
orchons,  who  design  to  barricade  this  way.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  soul  must  be  exactly  acquainted  with 
the  successive  series  of  these  beings,  and  know  what 
to  say  to  each  and  every  one  of  them  for  an  effec- 
tual countersign.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  Coptic  docu- 
ments, these  consist  of  mere  senseless  conglomera- 
tions of  sounds  such  as  are  found  in  the  papyri  of 
ancient  magic.  Here  then,  religion  has  sunk  to  the 
lowest  grade  of  sorcery.  The  conquest  of  obstacles 
on  the  way  to  the  world  beyond  finds  a  place  also  in 
the  apocryphal  accounts  of  the  apostles;  notably, 
in  the  apostles'  prayers  before  their  death.  These 
apocryphal  Acts  are  not  assignable  la  any  delinite 
sect;  they  are  products  of  a  vulgar  type  of  Gnosis. 
But  they  are  still  free  from  mapc  art;  and  God  is 
entreated  nimply  for  help  against  adverse  powers. 
Morality  is  neglected  where  men's  whole  concern  is 
preempted  by  redemptive  magic.  The  sects  are  both 
of  a  libertine  cast  committing  the  most  abominable 
excesses,  and  ascetic.  The  history  of  the  Ophitic 
sects  is  one  of  continuous  degeneration;  so  that, 
eventually,  the  Church  in  general  overcame  them 
easily.  See  Gnosticism,  |  2,  for  reference  to  arti- 
cles which  illumine  the  subject. 

(B.  LtBCHTENHAV.) 
BiBUoaRAPBTt  The  aautces  lu  indicBt«d  io  the  text  u« 
IreniEUB,  Hirr.,  i.  20-31;  HI[ipoLytua.  Har„  v,-.  Clnnent 
of  Aleiandru,  Slrontala,  iii.  1:  Origen,  Contra  Cdnim,  vi. 
^4-3S:  Epiphaniiu.  Hot,,  ixv.-xxvi,.  xiivu.-il..  iiv.; 
nnd  the  Piilu-Sop'^'^ — for  dlitioosaM  uader  QDOitieiuii, 
Bad  the  tnoHl.  by  G.  R.  S.  MbwI.  London.  ISM.     Of  fint 

Mandsahh;  Mahicheajib.  Coiuult  further:  A.  Fuld- 
ner,  Di  Ophiii,.  Binl«iQ,  ISH:  K.  R.  KOillia.  in  Thn- 
iogitctia  Jaltrbuch.  ISM.  pp.  i.  Bqq.;  A.  HUgenfeld.  la 
ZWT.  lStt2,  pp.  400  iqq.;  R.  A.  Lipiiua.  in  ZWT,  1SS3. 
pp.  410  Bqq-:  J.  N.  Grubsr.  JHi  Ophiirt,  Wonburg,  1804; 
A.  Hoenic,  Dii  Ophiim.  B«rliD.  1889;  A.  Hanmcli.  in 
TU.  vii.  2  (1893):  W.  Ani,  in  TU,  xv  (18B7),  1-32;  R. 
Lifwhtanhan,  Die  Offenbarunc  im  Qnottieitmiu,  Gatlingen, 
■■         nZfFr.lWH.pp.asandci.;  idom,  in  ZjVrn'. 
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1-3.  Bitlerfeld.  1903;    E.  H,  Sobmttt.  Die  thwne,  • 

Jeaa,    1003:     E.    Preuichen.    Zari    OnotHtSt   Hw<n<iim. 

Gieawm.  1904:  DCS.  iv.  S0-8fi. 

OPTATUS:  Bishop  of  Mileve  in  Numidia,  author 
of  a  well-known  worit  entitled  De  schiamale  Dona- 
ti^anan  ndtxmis  Parmemanum.  Augustine,  in  his 
work  against  Parmenionus,  calls  him  "  the  Bishop 
of  Mileve  of  venerable  memory,"  and  Fulgentiua 
places  him  by  the  side  of  Augustine  and  Ambrose 
as  a  defender  of  the  Catholic  faith.  Apart  from  his 
book  nothing  is  known  of  his  life.  According  to 
Jerome  the  work  was  written  in  the  reigns  of  Valen- 
tinian  and  Vnlens  (3&1-375};  the  fact  that  OptO' 
tus  refers  to  the  persecution  of  Maximian  as  hav- 
ing occurred  sixty  years  before  allows  us  to  date  it 
about  368.  It  is  true  that  he  speaks  (U.  3)  of  Siri- 
cius  Bs  bishop  of  Rome,  which  he  was  not  until  384; 
but  these  words  were  considered  an  interpolation 
even  by  earlier  scholars.  The  fact  appeare  to  be 
that  the  worii  was  originally  in  six  books,  and  was 
known  by  Jerome  in  this  form;   the  seventh  is  on 
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independent  addition,  which  was  possibly  written 
by  Optatus  himself  in  3S4y  when  he  may  have  re- 
vised the  entire  work.  It  is  an  answer  from  the 
Catholic  side  to  the  lost  Donatist  treatise  of  Par- 
menianiis  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  sources 
for  the  history  of  the  controversy. 

The  work  is  written  in  a  conciliatory  tone,  and 
even  when  the  author  has  allowed  himself  to  bring 
grave  charges  in  detail  against  his  opponents,  he 
checks  himself  by  the  recoUection  that  they  are  his 
Christian  brothers.  He  adheres  throughout  to  the 
fundamental  distinction  between  heretics  and  schis- 
matics; the  former  are  "  deserters  or  falsifiers  of 
the  creed/'  and  thus  no  Christians,  while  the  Dona- 
tista  are  rebellious  Christians.  The  heretics  have 
no  true  baptism,  no  power  of  the  keys,  no  proper 
worship;  but  the  Donatists,  although  outside  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  "  have  derived  true  sacraments 
from  the  common  source."  Thus  he  goes  much 
further  than  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Novatian  con- 
troveray  Cyprian  had  been  willing  to  go,  who  had 
denied  the  legitimacy  of  both  the  faith  and  the  sac- 
raments of  the  schismatics,  placing  them  practically 
on  a  level  with  heretics.  Yet  Optatus  goes  on  to 
say  that  the  possession  of  these  gifts  by  the  schis- 
matics is  a  fruitless  one;  they  are  only  a  "  quasi- 
church,"  The  distinguishing  marks  of  the  true 
Church  are,  first,  the  possession  of  the  sacraments — 
and  here  he  is  far  from  clear,  if  not  self-contradic- 
toiy;  and,  secondly,  catholicity  in  extension,  while 
the  Donatists  exist  only  in  Africa,  outside  of  a 
small  colony  in  Rome.  In  both  these  points  he 
prepared  the  way  for  Augustine's  doctrine  of  the 
Church,  and  it  is  this  that  constitutes  his  impor- 
tance in  the  histoiy  of  dogma.  Again,  he  takes  a 
distinct  step  in  advance  of  Cyprian  in  his  doctrine 
of  the  sanctity  of  the  sacraments,  summed  up  in 
the  proposition  that  ''  the  sacraments  are  holy  in 
themselves,  not  through  the  sanctity  of  men."  This 
assertion  of  the  objectivity  of  the  sacraments  was 
of  fundamental  importance  for  the  development  of 
western  doctrine.  Another  part  of  the  argument 
shows  that  the  Cyprianic  ideal  view  of  the  unity  of 
the  episcopate  as  summed  up  and  represented  in 
the  Chair  of  Peter  was  still  accepted  and  unsuspect- 
ingly fostered  in  Africa.  Where  Parmenianus 
enimierates  six  "  gifts  "  of  the  Church  (essential 
portions  of  its  endowment),  Optatus  admits  only 
five:  cathedra,  the  ecumenical  unity;  angelua,  the 
legitimate  local  bishop;  apirUua;  fonSf  a  true  bap- 
tism; and  sigiilum,  the  orthodox  creed  of  the  Trin- 
ity. In  opposition  to  the  Donatists,  who  denied 
the  authority  of  the  State  over  their  ecclesiastical 
actions,  he  put  forth  the  proposition  which  was 
afterward  taken  so  ill,  "The  State  is  not  in  the 
Church,  but  the  Church  in  the  State,  that  is  in  the 
Roman  Empire."  The  seventh  book  shows  an 
even  more  conciliatoiy  attitude  than  the  others; 
the  conception  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  still 
more  sharply  emphasized  in  it.       (A.  Harnack.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  editio  prtncept  was  by  J.  Cochlsus, 
Maini,  1549;  a  corrected  ed.  was  by  Baudouin,  Paris, 
1562,  1569;  the  edition  upon  which  later  editions  were 
founded  was  by  Dupin,  Paris,  1562,  or  Antwerp,  1569, 
reproduced  in  MPL,  xi.;  the  newest  ed.  is  by  C.  Ziwsa, 
in  CSEL,  xxvi.,  Vienna,  1893.  Consult  C.  Ziwsa.  Bei- 
Mo€  eu  Optaiua  MiUvitanuat  Eranot  Vindobonentta,  pp. 


16&-176,  Vienna,  1893;  Ceillier.  Auteura  aacris,  v.  107- 
149;  Harnack,  DoQma,  ii.  93,  ili.  80,  223,  v.,  passim; 
DCB,  iv.  90-93;   XL,  ix.  932-934. 

OPTIMISM:  Philosophically  the  theory  that 
the  universe  is  the  best  possible  and  existence  is 
essentially  good.  The  term  is  modem;  yet  as  a 
mood  and  a  disposition  optimism  is  as  old  as  hu- 
man life.  As  a  distinct  theory  it  was  proposed  about 
the  same  time  by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Archbishop 
King,  and  Leibnitz.  Shaftesbury  first  expounded 
it  in  his  Inquiry  concerning  Virtue,  written  in  1692 
and  surreptitiously  published  in  1699;  King  in  his 
De  origine  mali  (1702);  and  Leibnitz  in  his  Theo- 
dicie  (1710).  It  had  occurred  independently  to 
Leibnitz;  but  before  he  published  on  the  subject 
he  had  read  what  Shaftesbury  and  King  had  writ- 
ten. Pope's  E88ay  on  Man  (1732-34)  advocated 
the  doctrine  in  verse;  Voltaire  in  Candide  (1759) 
ridiculed  it.  According  to  Leibnitz  "  there  was  an 
infinity  of  possible  ways  of  creating  the  world,  ac- 
cording to  the  dififerent  designs  which  God  might 
form,  and  each  possible  world  depends  upon  con- 
ditions of  certain  principal  designs  or  ends  of  God 
proper  to  itself."  From  this  infinite  number  of  pos- 
sible worlds  God  chose  to  bring  into  existence  the 
present  system  of  things.  And  since  God  is  a  being 
not  only  of  infinite  power  but  of  infinite  wisdom 
and  goodness,  under  the  law  of  sufficient  reason  the 
present  world  must  be  the  best  possible.  The  op- 
timism here  presented  rests  upon  an  assumption 
concerning  the  nature  of  God  and  his  purpose  in 
the  creation,  and  interprets  particular  experiences 
and  events  in  the  light  of  the  world-view.  The 
theory  of  optimism  has  also  been  presented  induct- 
ively, with  the  aim  of  shoeing  that  good  or  haj>- 
piness  preponderates  over  pain  and  evil  in  human 
life,  and  that  the  animal  consciousness  is  far  less 
susceptible  to  pain  than  has  been  commonly  sup- 
posed. Moreover,  experiences  which,  regarded 
separately,  appear  wholly  evil,  when  brought  into 
instrumental  relations  with  ethical  ends  are  seen 
to  be  indispensable  to  virtue  or  the  good.  Opti- 
mism has  furnished  a  key  to  a  difficult  problem  which 
haunted  New  England  Theology  (q.v.)  from  1750 
onwards,  viz.,  the  relation  of  sin  to  the  divine  good- 
ness and  government,  or  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the 
permission  of  sin.  The  general  principle  was  that 
sin  is  a  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good.  Ac- 
cording to  Joseph  Bellamy  (q.v.)  sin  was  a  means 
through  which  God's  glory  wiis  manifested  and  the 
good  of  the  universe  promoted;  a  doctrine  drawn 
from  Leibnitz,  grounded  on  the  assumption  of  the 
divine  nature  alone  {Works,  vol.  ii.,  Boston,  1850). 
Samuel  Hopkins  (q.v.),  reasoning  from  the  same 
premises,  taught  that  sin,  even  the  most  odious 
and  abominable,  was  necessary  for  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  good  of  the  creature;  and  God  can  so  order 
things  that  any  number  of  men  shall  become  sin- 
ful when  it  is  most  for  his  glory  and  the  general 
good  {Works,  i.  140,  220,  Boston,  1852).  Stephen 
West  (q.v.)  mainta.ined  the  desirability  of  sinners 
and  moral  evW  existing,  that  God  might  exercise 
and  manifest  his  mercy  and  also  his  hatred  of  sin 
{Moral  Agency,  p.  204,  New  Haven,  1772).  Leon- 
ard Woods  (ci-v.)  declared  that  in  every  instance 
in  which  sin  occurred  God  preferred  it  to  holiness. 
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N.  W.  Taylor  {i\.v.)  denied  that  sin  was  the  necea- 
eary  means  to  the  greatest  good,  but  held  that  this 
-world  contained  the  greatest  good  possible  to  God 
iMoral  GovcmmeiU,  ii.  276,  New  York,  1859). 
L.  F.  Steams  (q.v.)  asserted  that  God  intended  to 
permit  a  certain  amount  of  sin  in  his  world  for  the 
Bake  of  a.  greater  good  (Present  Day  Theology,  p. 
244,  New  York,  1S03).  The  ultimate  questions  thus 
raised  concerning  sin  and  evil  persist  in  other  forms 
and  associated  with  other  interests,  as  in  a  general 
attitude  toward  life  (Goethe,  Emerson,  and  Steven- 
son), and  in  the  implications  of  evolution  {J,  Le 
Conte,  Et'olution  and  its  Relation  to  Religious 
Thojighl.  New  York,  1888),  of  the  idealistic  philoso- 
phy (J.  Rovce,  The  World  and  the  IruliiHdual,  New 
York,  1899-1901),  and  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God 
(G.  A.  Gordon,  Immorialily  and  the  New  Theodicy, 
Boston,  1897).  C.  A.  Beckwith. 

BiBUODRAPHr:   J.H,  Achterfoldt.Op(™imiii.  und  Ptuimii- 

Bcriiu,  I87S:  h.  B.  Hdieabocb.  £tiic  PAiJiuapAu  da 
oaundm  M cmrhrnvtrilanda.  Vienna.  18701  F.  Bowan. 
JUsdim  PhiliuophB.  New  York.  ISTT;  J.  Duboo,  Der 
Oplimiamia  ai>  ICrlKinn-Anuimo.  Bona.  ISSl;  L.  SUpben, 
Hill,  nf  Enttiali  Thnughl  in  llir  ISUi  CunluTV.  2  *•>>'■■  New 
Yorli.  ISHI:  G.  Morundj.  OUimumo  e  pnurimiima.  Milui. 
1301:  H.  Lonn.  Dcr  onndloae  Op!imi»mut.  Dreadfn. 
1897;  G.  H.  PiJmEr,  TfieGioT/D/''^/'>>pn-/«*.  NewYork. 
ISaS:  H,  BoIa.  Im  P/iUaaaphii  di  I'Aammi  Aniriw,  Fnrii. 
1899:  the  liUtmtun  under  PsBsniinH  and  luch  worka  on 
tlie  hiatory  nf  philoBophy  bb  Ihow  of  J.  E.  Erdmaan. 
London.  1KU4-Be,  A.  Weber,  ib.  I8WI,  and  F.  Ueberwcg. 
Berlin,  1901-O:i. 

OPTIOB:  The  obtaining  through  the  choice  of 
the  acquirer  himself  of  a  church-living  that  has  bo- 
wnae  vacant.  Besides,  in  the  chapters  (in  which, 
at  least  in  Germany,  in  consequence  of  the  strictly 
regulated  manner  of  the  canonjcale,  this  right  is  ob- 
solete to-day)  there  ia  found  an  option  in  the  college 
of  carUiiiiils.  E.  Seoung. 

OPUS  OPERANTIS,  OPUS  OPERATDM  ("Work 
ot  the  doer,  work  wrought  "):  Two  phrases  much 
employed  in  discussions  on  the  sacraments  and  rep- 
resenting quite  closely  respectively  the  Protestant 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  \iew8.  The  first  phrase 
sums  up  concisely  the  belief  that  the  effect  ot  the 
eacramcnt  depends  upon  the  spiritual  disposition 
of  the  participant.  The  second  emphasizes  the  nec- 
essary and  inherent  grace  which  flows  (one  may 
say)  automatically  From  sacramental  administration 
{"from  the  thing  done").  The  first  regards  the 
sacraments  as  instruments  which  act  as  aids  to  the 
mind  and  enable  it  to  make  immediate  approach  to 
Cod  and  so  to  receive  the  grace  flowing  from  the 
sacraments.  The  second  makes  of  the  sacraments 
immetliate  instruments  through  which  God  works 
and  without  which  he  does  not  work.  The  view  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  authoritatively 
cxprc.'ised  in    the  Council  of    Trent  (session  VII., 

The  conception  of  sacraments  and  the  like  work- 
ing et  oprre.  operalo  is  not  confined  to  Christian  the- 
olof^y.  It  is  a  part  of  Brahmanic  and  Hindu  be- 
lief thill,  e.g..  the  sacrifice  operates  automatically, 
and  that  whatever  is  said  or  done  by  the  oEBciant 
during  the  ceremony  has  inevitably  its  appropriate 
effect  indepeniient  of  the  disposition  or  intention 
of  the  beneficiary  {who  is  altogether  passive)  or  even 


OPZOOHER,  Gp-zQ'mer,  CORHELIS  WILLEM: 
Dutch  theologian;  b.  at  Rotterdam  Apr,  20,  1821; 
d.  at  Osterbeek  Aug.  22,  1892.  Educated  at  the 
high  school  at  Leydeo,  he  became  professor  of  phi- 
losophy at  the  University  of  Utrecht  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four.  Jurisprudence  was  his  specialty,  but 
he  distinguished  himself  also  in  oriental  and  clas- 
sical literature,  art,  and  philosophy;  but  it  is  espe- 
cially for  his  apologetics,  reconciling  the  conflicting 
relation  of  science  with  religion,  that  he  is  men- 
tioned here.  Coming  to  Leyden  as  a  young  enthu- 
siast over  the  Reformed  confession,  he  passed  under 
the  influence  of  the  heterodoxy  o(  the  Groningen 
theology  on  the  infallibility  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
was  soon  cast  into  violent  controversy,  as  indicated 
by  his  AntiBOord  aan  Isaac  Da  Cotia,  ler  wtderUg- 
ging  van  het  atukje:  Rekenachap  van gevoelent  (,\8^). 
With  the  revival  of  apologetics,  Opxoomer  distin- 
guislied  the  actual  from  the  ideal  in  Christianity; 
for  the  former,  he  demanded  historical  proof  and 
attached  himself  to  the  Tobingcn  School  (q.v.) ;  tor 
the  latter  he  demanded  none  but  rational  grounds. 
He  heartily  recopunended  the  system  and  method 
of  K.  Krause,  and  drew  upon  himself  the  charge 
of  arch-heretic  and  pantheist.  De  leer  von  God  bij 
Schelling,  Hegel,  en  Krause  was  an  effort  to  estab- 
lish the  Christian  faith  on  the  basis  of  philosophy. 
Soon  he  aroused  greater  antagonism  by  turning 
from  speculation  to  the  experience,  philosophy,  and 
inductive  logic  of  John  Stuart  Mill  as  a  method  not 
only  for  thought  but  also  for  ethics,  because  ot  the 
certain  results  ot  natural  science.  The  fruit  of  this 
investigation  resulted  in  De  tieiifel  des  tijda,  de  weg- 
vdizer  der  lockomsi  (1850);  De  vxg  der  ureieTitehap 
(Utrecht,  1851);  ^e(  icez^n  (^  Aennu  (Amsterdam, 
1863);  Welfn»:hap  en  WijtbegeeTle  (1857);  Getchie- 
denea  der  WijabegeerU  (1800)  and  Een  ntniiM  kri- 
liek  der  tinjubegeerte  (1871).  He  was  accused  of  be- 
ing a  preacher  of  sensualism  and  of  a  coarse-minded 
morality  {Het  teeken  dea  tijdx,  18o8);  but  uiyuiitly, 
because  he  gave  empiricism  a  new  application  by 
supplementing  sensual  perception  as  the  only  source 
of  natural  science,  with  an  independent  subjective 
spiritual  perception.  He  endeavored  to  construct 
a  theory  of  the  universe  possessing  scientiflo  cer- 
tunty,  out  of  immediate  experience  and  certain 
logic,  for  the  materials  of  which  he  distinguiahed 
the  sensual,  esthetic,  and  moral  sensations  as  mutu- 
ually  independent,  to  which  he  added  a  fourth, 
namely,  "  the  religious  sensation "  {De  waarh^d 
en  hare  kenbronnen,  1869),  Opsoomer's  position  now 
rapidly  gained  adherents;  his  lecture-room  became 
thronged;  and,  by  his  profound  thought,  clear 
presentation,  and  brilliant  rhetoric,  he  became  the 
leader  of  the  liberals  and  one  of  the  founden  of 
modem  theology  in  his  own  land.  He  also  under- 
took to  populoriEe  philoMphy  among  the  laity 
{Carieeiue,  1861),  and  also  science  (Notuia-kennisen 
Nahmrpofae,  18.W). 

The  fundamental  presupposition  of  Opxoomer's 
original  religious  philosophy  was  the  verity  of  re- 
ligion and  the  imposubility  to  thought  of  an  essen- 
tial  contradiction  between  religion   and  science. 


SJST' 


THE  NEW  aCHAFP-HERZOG 


At  first  be  asserted  a  monism  in  nhicb  he  identified 
faith  and  reusoii.  He  presupposed  a  supersensual 
coDBciousness  and,  through  an  acute  analysis  of  the 
Bune,  thought  to  rise  to  a  conaciousiicss  of  the  ab- 
solute. The  existence  of  God,  ethical  freedom, 
consciousness  of  sin,  and  immortality,  he  evolved 
from  the  conceptjon  of  infinite  being.  Antbro- 
pomorphium  and  miracles  be  rejected  by  resolving 
the  antithesis  of  deism  and  pantheism,  transcend- 
ence  and  inunaiience,  the  natural  and  the  super- 
natural, in  the  realisation  that  the  finite  is  wholly 
conditioned  upon  the  infinite.  Ethics  is  thus  only 
an  emanation  of  religious  faith  {Het  weaen  tier  deugd, 
18^;  DefrurhtdergotUdienM).  However,  with  the 
revolution  of  his  philosophical  position,  he  dis- 
missed the  identity  of  faith  with  science.  Faitb 
pronounced  the  dictum  that  God  reigii.'i;  science 
answered  the  question  how  he  reigns.  Religion  was 
adaptable  to  all  scientific  theories,  and  the  attacks 
of  science  were  due  to  the  adherence  of  religion  to 
an  antiquated  hypothedB,  The  postulate  of  em- 
piricism was  the  law  of  causation,  in  scientific 
knowledge  as  well  as  bistiorical  reality,  the  appli- 
cation of  which  was  imperative  upon  Biblical  nar- 
rative. He  excluded  miracles  from  the  spiritual  as 
-well  aa  the  material,  and  in  the  name  of  religion 
banished  free  will.  In  the  expulsion  of  the  unscien- 
tific from  religion  he  saw  the  latter  not  only  left 
unimpaired  but  he  saw  also  the  reconciliation  of 
faith  and  science  and  the  advent  of  another  Itefor- 
ination  (De  geeat  der  nieume  rCchttng,  1862;  De  gode- 
dtenxt,  1864).  He  invited  an  unlimited  criticism 
in  the  Church.  He  presided  over  the  first  assembly 
of  the  Netberland  Protestant  Union  organized 
against  the  conservative  confeaaional  reactionaries 
ftt  the  exclusion,  in  1357,  of  religious  instruction 
from  the  state  schools.  He  dreameti  of  the  Church 
of  the  future  as  based  on  piety  alone  and  embracing 
all  Christians.  The  moat  dangerous  foe  he  recog- 
niied  in  skepticism,  which  he  exposed  as  untenable 
and  unreasonable,  and  Further  set  forth  how  nearly 
philosophical  religion  borders  on  scientific  certainty, 
if  only  the  methods  of  science  are  employed,  seeing 
that  science  for  itself  dares  to  conclude  upon  the 
reality  of  existence  from  no  otiier  source  than  per- 
ception. Mathematics  and  poetry  be  regarded  as 
■worthy  elements  of  both  the  scientific  and  relig- 
ious systems.  A  material  science  he  deplored,  and 
in  a  one-aided  scientific  evolution  he  feared  pessi- 
mistic gloom  and  menace  to  culture.  Only  the 
barroonious  union  of  science  and  rebgion  would 
satisfy  all  the  demands  of  life,  and  therefore  to  him 
philosophy  remained  the  soverei^  science  which 
vaa  able  to  reconcile  man  with  himself. 

(I.  MOLRKAAR.) 
SrauoostPHT:  J.  P.  Trottet,  in  Rrvut  chrHifnnr.  IBfiO.  pp. 
340  nqq,:  J.  H.  SoholtBO.  Txrtt  brit/m  ot-tr  htl  maierial- 
iMMt,  Amstordiim.  1880;  idem,  Htt  krititdi  Slandpimll 
RBI  C.  W.  OptBomer.  ib.  1860:  F.  A.  van  HnrUeo,  Hel 
tmpiriciime  van  Mr.  C,  W.  Opjorniwr,  Zalt-Bonjmel, 
ISO£:  idem.  Inleidirm  tol  dt  uiitbreimt.  Burietn.  IS6B: 
A.  Piemon,  in  Dt  Oidt.  Mar.,  18B.1;  Van  der  Wyck.  in 
ZeiUchrifl  filr  PhUoK/pkit  unil  pMlomjikitche  Kritik.  cvi 
(ISBS),  1-19. 

ORAHGE,  SYNODS  OF:  Two  synods  held  at 
Orange  in  the  south  of  France.  The  first  took  place 
on  Nov.  8,  441,  under  the  presidency  of  Hilary  of 


Aries  (q.v.),  Eucherius  of  Lyons  also  being  present. 
Seventeen  bishops  attended  the  meeting.  Thirty 
canons  were  passed,  dealing  with  unction,  the  per- 
mission of  penance,  the  right  of  asylum;  recom- 
mending caution  to  bishops  in  the  ordination  of 
foreign  clergy,  the  consecration  of  churches  out^ 
side  of  their  own  jurisdictions,  and  other  matters; 
imposing  limitations  on  the  administration  of  ecele- 
siastieal  rites  to  those  who  were  in  any  way  defect- 
ive, either  in  body  or  mind;  and  emphasizing  the 
duty  of  celibacy  tor  those  belonging  to  the  clerical 
state,  especially  deacons  and  widows,  with  expresa 
reference  Co  canon  viii.  of  the  synod  of  Turin  (401). 
The  exact  interpretation  of  some  of  them  (ii.,  iii., 
xvii.)  is  doubtful.  Canon  iv.  is  in  conflict  with  a. 
decretal  of  Pope  Siriciiw;  and  ii.  and  xviii.  betray 
an  inclination  to  resist  the  introduction  of  Roman 
customs.  These  canons  were  confirmed  at  Aries 
about  443  (see  Arles,  Synods  of).  On  July  3,  529, 
another  synod  took  place  at  Orange,  which  in  the 
mean  time  had  passed  under  Burguudian  and  then 
Ostrogothic  rule.  This  meeting,  for  which  occasion 
was  given  by  the  consecration  of  a  church  built  by 
the  governor  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  was  attended 
by  fourteen  bishops  under  the  presidency  of  Ceaa- 
rius  of  Aries,  fts  decrees,  which  have  a  certain 
importance  in  the  history  of  Augustinianism,  re- 
ceived the  papal  sanction.  (E.  Hbnnecke.) 
BiBUoaatpat:    Cmwru  of  cAe  Stcond  Counctl  of  Otasot. 

A,0.  6te.  London.   1882;    Hefele.  ConcilieitgctcAuMe,  ii. 

291-KIS.  TM  sqq..  Elng.  Iranal..  iii.  Isg-IM.  iv,  152  aqq.: 

J.  SinooDd.  Concilia  anJiqua  Oatlia,  i.  70  aqq„  215  Kiq.. 

PariB.  less. 


ORATORIO.    See  Sacred  Mdsic,  II.,  2,  {{  6,  6. 

ORATORY:  Name  of  a  ploce  of  prayer.  When, 
in  the  early  Church,  parochial  churches  were  estab- 
hshed,  celebration  of  the  sacraments  and  public 
worslup,  with  certain  exceptions,  came  to  be  con- 
fined to  these;  and  sanctuaries  in  connection  with 
private  homes  and  corporate  institutions,  which 
were  frequently  memorials  and  martyries,  were 
limited  to  private  prayer  and  were  called  oratories, 
"  People's  oratory  "  was  also  a  name  appUed  to  the 
nave  of  a  chureh.  Later  the  term  chapel  came  into 
use  and  applies  to  adjunct  sanctuaries  of  private 
houses,  court-houseB,  colleges,  monasteries,  or 
churches. 


ORATORY  OF  THE  DrVBTE  LOVE:  (Oralo- 
■rium  divini  amoHt):  The  name  of  a  circle  of  re- 
formers at  Rome  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Among 
analogies  to  ProlestantiFim  in  Italy,  Rnnke  (Popei, 
i.  101  sqq.)  accords  first  place  to  this  institution. 
It  was  an  attempt  (o  effect  a  reform  within  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  but  without  such  a  separa- 
tion as  Luther  brought  on.  Only  so  far  does  the 
analogy  obtain  as  that  pious  men  at  Rome  (about 
1520),  such  as  Giberti  (fl,v,),  Sadoleto,  Giovanni 
Pietro  Caratta  (see  Paih.  IV.,  Pope),  and  others, 
ovailed  themselves  of  such  means  as  the  Church 
afforded  for  the  purification  of  church  life;  namely, 
sedulous  participation  in  the  divine  office  and  the 


^ 


pUgriinageB,  fasting,  almsgiving,  and  the 
like.  But  they  do  not  atrike  to  the  beart  of  the  Ref- 
ormation movement,  and  issue  with  little  result  of  a 
permanent  chariwter.  The  participants  remained 
loyal  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  They 
aasembled,  some  fifty  or  sixty  in  number,  at 
Trastevere,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Dorothea.  A  similar 
society  existed  at  Verona,  in  the  circle  of  Biahop 
Giberti.  The  Roman  Oratory  appears  to  have 
reached  ita  termination  during  the  aasauJt  and 
plundering  of  the  city,  In  1527;  but  an  Arcbicon- 
/raternilas  Dirini  AnutrU,  transferred  from  St. 
Dorothea  to  St.  Andrew,  in  1750,  is  yet  in  e!ci8l«nce. 
The  significance  of  the  Oratory  rests  not  upon  ita 
direct  results,  which  were  slight,  but  rather  on  the 
tact  that  the  experience  of  one  of  ita  individual 
members,  Gffitano  of  Thiene,  fumiahed  the  vital 
impulse  for  the  founding  of  a  separate  order  (see 
Tseatineh).  K.  Bbnrath, 

BjEuaQnAi-ai:  The  i^biel  aoui 
Pauli  IV..  p.  IM2.  Cologne,  |i 
Tucker,  b  the  ffnfll«*  HuHm 
M;    K.  BeniBlh,  Bernard  OrJii 
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SS.  BnuL 

OSATORY,    PRIESTS    OF    THE.     S 

aiLiP,  Saint,  ano  the  Oratorianb. 


Definition  nnii  Chftracier  (}  I). 

ThrFireTMUt  a). 

Water  tl  3), 

Other  Ordeals  (1  4). 

Asooag  Primitive  Peopln  (i  S). 

In  Nou-Chhsti&ii  Codes  ({  Bl. 

In  the  Old  TestnmeDt  (i  7). 

InChmtianity  {J8). 

Official  EccleaiuCicBl  Paaition  (I  9). 
The  ordeal  is  a  form  of  trial  to  determine  guilt  or 
innocence,  in  which  trial  superhuman  intelligence 
is  supposed  to  control  the  operation  and  to  guide 
to  right  results.  The  word  is  Anglo-iSaxon  (ordel 
or  ordal,  "judgment"),  and  it  occurs  in  cognate 
form  in  Old  Saxon,  Old  Krieaic,  Dutch, 
I.  Defini-  Old  High  German;  Germ.  Urtheti;  the 
tion  and  phrase  uaed  for  the  idea  in  German 
Character,  well  brings  out  its  diatinctive  cbarac' 
ter—Goltea-VrtheS,  "judgment  of 
God."  The  essence  of  the  ordeal  is  an  appeal  to 
deity  to  give  a  decision  in  a  doubtful  case;  It  as- 
Humes  that  God  will  bring  innocence  to  light,  if 
need  be  even  by  a  miracle.  It  arose  in  an  evident 
desire  to  do  justice,  and  in  a  recognition  of  the 
fallibility  of  human  knowledge  and  discernment. 
These  same  human  faculties  are,  of  course,  the  cause 
o(  the  prevalence  and  continuance  of  what  science 
shows  to  have  been  a  superstition.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  fatal  consequences  which  so  often  attended 
the  test  were  not  derived  from  a  punitive  intent, 
since  punishment  was  never  the  essential  element. 
The  process  bad  its  roots  in  the  animistic  stage  of 
religious  development,  in  which  the  belief  was  held 
that  the  innumerable  spirits  thought  to  exist  were 
interested  in  and  affected  the  lot  of  human  beings. 
It  persists  in  the  barbaric  stage,  often  leaving  only 
relics  in  a  higher  stratum  of  practise,  but  it  fre- 
quently recurs  as  a  relic  in  advanced  civilizations. 
It  has  affiliations  with  magic,  since  many  of  the 
means  used  to  forecast  or  influence  the  future  were 
employed  in  the  ordeal.    The  Oath  (q. 


judicial  processes  in  Chriatian  lands  is  a  distinct  relic 
of  the  ordeal;  its  essential  character  being  the  ap- 
peal to  deity  either  symboUcaUy  by  the  raising  of 
the  hand  or  the  kissing  of  the  Book  or  verbally  in 
the  formula  "  So  help  me,  God!  "  The  principal 
ordeals  employ  fire,  water,  earth,  or  a  combination 
of  these  substances  or  forces  with  others,  and  also 
employ  many  other  means  which  have  a  symbolic 
or  magical  force. 

In  the  cu-ie  of  fire,  very  persistent  is  the  method 
of  walking  with  bared  feet  over  burning  coals,  or 
between  fires  fiercely  burnitig.  Not  infrequent  is 
the  putting  of  the  hand  into  the  fire,  or  the  leaping 
into  or  through  the  flames.    But  much  more  usual 

is  the  use  of  hot  iron,  very  frequently 
a.  The  in  the  shape  of  plowshares  (seven  or 
Fire  Test    nine  or  ten  or  twelve — sacred  numbers) 

heated  to  redness,  the  subject  either 
walking  blindfold — when  chance  directs  the  issue 
— or  treading  on  each  one,  the  deciaion  then  de- 
pending upon  the  degree  of  injury  inflicted.  Fully 
as  common  is  the  carrying  in  the  hand  (sometimes 
after  the  latter  has  passed  through  a  ceremonial 
which  may  or  may  not  lesaen  the  susceptibility  to 
damage  by  heat)  of  a  heated  iron,  sometimes  of 
nondescript  shape,  or  it  might  be  a  plowshare, 
or  a  ball  of  fixed  or  of  undetemuned  weight,  a 
stated  distanw  and  either  casting  it  down  or  placing 
it  in  a  definite  spot  or  receptacle.  In  rare  cases  the 
iron  was  applied  to  the  tongue.  After  carrying  the 
iron,  generally  the  hands  were  bandaged  and  sealed 
by  the  ofGcials  conducting  the  ordeal,  and  the  band- 
ages were  removed  on  the  third  or  a  later  day  and 
an  inspection  of  the  injuries  made.  The  extent,  or 
presence  or  absence;  of  injury  determined  the  guUt 
or  innocence  of  the  suspects.  According  to  Indian, 
Norse,  and  Christian  legend,  sacred  relics  were  sub- 
jected to  the  test  by  fire  and  came  out  unharmed, 
thus  establishing  their  genuineness.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting fact  that  in  Chriatendom  the  abbeys  were 
often  the  guardians  of  the  iron  used,  which  had  often 
received  episcopal  benediction,  Altogetlier  unusual 
was  the  test  by  molten  metal  which  appears  only 
in  Zoroaatrian  circles  (see  below). 

The  testa  by  water  were  exceedingly  mmierouB 
and  diverse,  this  substance  naturally  lending  itself 
to  a  variety  of  forms  of  use.  Thus  it  was  employed 
cold,  after  invocation  or  imprecation  was  pro- 
nounced over  it  by  the  religious  or  judicial  official; 

it  was  given  pure  as  a  potion,  the  im- 
3.  Water,    precation  being  supposed  to  bring  evil 

on  the  recipient  in  cose  of  guilt;  or  it 
was  mixed  with  some  substance  ii 
but  supposed  to  work  evil  in  the  cas 
the  Hebrew  water  of  jealousy;  see 
when  the  water  was  drunk  pure  n 
poison  was  added,  the  idea  then  being  that  super- 
human powers  would  protect  the  innoce:.t  from 
harm.  Or  the  suspect  was  lowered  or  thrown  into 
a  lake  or  river,  the  underiying  assumption  being 
that  water  as  a  pure  and  purifying  element  rpjects 
those  whom  guilt  has  rendered  impure;  sometimes 
the  principle  of  the  counterbalance  was  employed, 
the  suspect  being  enclosed  (bound)  in  one  sack  and 
a  atone  in  another,  the  two  being  tied  together  and 
thrown  into  the  water;  if  the  man  floated,  he  was 


itself 
e  of  guilt  (so  in 
below),  just  aa 
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innocent.  By  this  same  test  the  legitimacy  of  chil- 
dren was  determined  by  the  Celts  and  Teutons, 
those  which  floated  being  o^-ned  as  legitimate.  In 
India  self-immersion  is  practised  while  an  arrow  is 
shot  and  retrieved — a  mere  t^st  of  ability  to  hold 
the  breath.  A  legendary  form  attributes  to  cold 
water  the  power  to  scald  the  guilty  who  dares  the 
test.  Far  more  common  w^as  the  use  of  hot  water, 
taking  its  place  with  the  use  of  the  plowshare  and 
ball  described  above.  The  usual  method  was  to 
deposit  some  object — a  stone,  ring,  piece  of  metal, 
or  the  like — in  a  caldron  of  water  the  ebullition  of 
which  kept  the  object  in  motion;  the  suspect  was 
then  obliged  to  plunge  his  hand  and  arm  into  the 
water  and  produce  the  object.  In  the  case  of  the 
Ainus  the  decision  rests  upon  the  degree  of  injuiy 
received.  In  less  primitive  circumstances  the  hand 
is  bandaged  and  sealed  and  judgment  is  rendered  as 
in  the  case  of  the  fire  ordeals  above.  This  test  is 
preceded  by  exorcism  or  adjuration  of  the  element, 
the  religious  conduct  of  the  test  being  the  invariable 
accompaniment.  In  India  the  Brahmins  officiate, 
in  Africa  the  ju-ju  man,  in  Christendom  the  bishop, 
abbot,  or  priest.  In  India  and  elsewhere  substi- 
tutes for  hot  water  are  employed,  as  hot  oil  or 
melted  butter. 

While  fire  and  water,  possibly,  as  the  two  ele- 
ments universally  employed  in  ceremonial  purifi- 
cation, are  most  used,  other  substances  and  meth- 
ods are  common.  (1)  Earth  is  used,  as  in  India, 
where  a  clod  is  taken  from  a  furrow  and  put  in  the 
subject's  mouth,  after  which  he  swears 
4.  Other  to  his  innocence;  in  the  Hebrew  rit- 
Ordeals.  ual  earth  or  dust  is  taken  from  the 
floor  of  the  tabernacle;  in  Africa  soil 
is  taken  from  a  place  supposed  to  be  haunted  by 
spirits;  in  Australia,  in  case  of  a  disputed  title  to 
land,  earth  is  taken  from  the  plot  under  discussion. 
(2)  The  balance  is  employed  in  India;  the  suspect 
is  first  accurately  weighed;  after  an  interval  he 
again  sits  in  the  scales,  after  the  adjuration:  **  Thou, 
O  Balance,  art  the  mansion  of  truth;  thou  wast 
anciently  contrived  by  deities:  declare  the  truth, 
therefore,  O  giver  of  success,  and  clear  me  from  all 
suspicion.  If  I  am  guilty,  O  venerable  as  my  own 
mother,  then,  sink  me  down;  but  if  innocent,  raise 
me  aloft  "  (cited  by  H.  C.  Lea,  Superstition  and 
Force,  p.  295,  PhQadelphia,  1878).  If  he  rises  in  the 
scales,  he  is  pronounced  innocent.  In  Christianity 
this  form  of  ordeal  was  employed  in  witch  trials,  the 
Bible  being  used  as  the  counterbalance  in  England, 
Holland,  Hungary,  and  other  countries.  (3)  As 
noted  above,  in  the  water  ordeal  poison  is  sometimes 
mixed  with  the  water.  Poison  is  also  employed  alone, 
the  particular  substance  varying  with  the  environ- 
ment, a  miracle  being  worked,  it  is  supposed,  to  de- 
clare innocence.  This  is  especially  common  in  Africa, 
particulariy  in  cases  of  witchcraft,  and  there  the 
poison  bean  is  the  ordinary  means,  this  being  re- 
sponsible for  probably  thousands  of  deaths  yearly. 
(4)  Quite  conmion  is  what  among  Anglo-Saxons  was 
called  the  corsnsed.  The  people  named  took  a  small 
piece  of  bread  or  cheese  consecrated  by  the  usual 
ceremonies  and  administered  it  to  the  suspect,  the 
guilty  being  supposed  unable  to  swallow  it.  In 
India  this  took  the  form  of  a  kind  of  rice  conse- 


crated by  invocations  to  deities,  while  among  the 
Dravidian  tribes  salt  was  used  in  the  same  way.  It 
was  almost  inevitable  that  in  Christianity  this 
should  pass  over  into  the  use  of  the  host,  and  there 
was  accompanied  by  a  prayer  to  God  or  Christ  so 
to  constrict  the  throat  of  the  guilty,  that  he  should 
be  unable  to  swallow  it.  That  auto-suggestion 
made  this  effective  is  certain  beyond  a  doubt.  Hil- 
debrand  employed  this  against  Henry  IV.,  who  re- 
fused the  test.  (5)  The  use  of  religious  symbols 
was  common,  as  when  in  Africa  a  fetish  is  taken 
in  the  hand  and  the  oath  of  expurgation  taken. 
Like  reasoning  caused  in  Christianity  the  use  of 
the  cross.  Here  the  ordeal  might  be  singular  or 
dual  or  plural,  suspect,  or  complainant  and  defend- 
ant, or  these  and  their  witnesses  standing  with  arms 
outstretched  before  the  cross,  the  first  to  lower  his 
arms  being  adjudged  to  have  lost  his  cause.  Among 
the  Irish  the  ordeal  of  the  cross  and  salt  are  com- 
bined in  the  ordeal  to  which  suspected  fairy  change- 
lings are  subjected,  the  use  of  these  compelling  the 
return  of  the  abstracted  infant.  (6)  The  lot  was 
employed,  this  being  regarded  as  especially  effect- 
ive in  giving  scope  to  the  deity's  power  to  make 
innocence  manifest.  (7)  In  Christian  nations  from 
the  thirteenth  centuiy  use  has  been  made  of  the 
bier-right.  A  suspected  murderer  is  brought  into 
the  presence  of  the  corpse  of  a  murdered  person 
and  made  to  touch  it,  the  belief  being  that  on  con- 
tact with  the  guilty  person  the  corpse  would  bleed 
afresh.  In  the  late  Middle  Ages  this  form  was  cm- 
ployed  especially  against  Jews  who  were  accused  of 
killing  Christian  girls.  (8)  The  oath,  either  actual 
or  implicit,  is  in  all  the  preceding  usually  essential, 
the  person  imdeigoing  the  ordeal  asseverating  his 
innocence  in  solemn  form.  In  modern  Christian 
lands  it  is  the  one  ordeal  in  conmion  use,  and  is  the 
survival  of  the  compurgatorial  ordeal.  It  is  an  ap- 
peal to  deity  in  direct  form,  and  among  backward 
peoples  it  is  still  a  superstition  that  perjury  will  re- 
sult in  an  inmiediate  or  early  visitation  of  God  in 
physical  form.  While  judicial  investigations  tend 
in  the  mass  to  run  in  grooves,  ingenuity  and  unicjuc- 
ness  of  personality  or  singularity  of  circumstance 
have  ever  influenced  to  expedients  not  "  orthodox  " 
or  usual.    These  can  not  here  be  catalogued. 

The  field  of  the  ordeal  is  the  world.     In  Africa 
this  institution  blooms.     Among  the  Barotse  the 
hot-water  ordeal  is  used  to  detect  sorcerers,  and  the 
peeling  of  the  skin  shows  guilt.    The  vicarious  test 
is  used — to  fowls  are  given  the  poison 
5.  Among  bean,  and  the  death  of  the  fowl  proves 
Primitive    the  offense  (L.  Decle,  Three  Years  in 
Peoples.     Savage  Africa,  p.  76,  London,   1898), 
or  the  lizard  fetish  is  whipped,  and  the 
thief  or  wizard  confesses  to  avoid  the  anger  of  the 
fetish.    Or  the  poison  bean  is  swallowed  by  the  in- 
dividual accused,  and  death  reveals  guilt.     Or  a 
feather  is  plucked  from  the  under  side  of  a  fowl's 
wing  and  thrust  through  the  suspect's  tongue;  if 
the  feather  bends,  innocense  is  proved  (M.  H.  Kings- 
ley,  West  African  Studies,  pp.  160-161,  490,  Lon- 
don,  1899).     In  Madagascar  a  harmless  liquor  is 
drunk  and  proves  poisonous  in  case  of  guilt  (J.  S. 
C.  Dumont  d'Urv'ille,  Voyage  pittoresque  aidour  du 
monde,  i.  181;    cf.  C.  Keller,  Madagascar,  Mauris 
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tilts f  pp.  95-96,  London,  1900).  In  Ceram  food  on 
which  a  sword  has  been  laid  serves  the  same  pur- 
pose; and  in  Tenimber  the  suspect  sips  of  his  own 
blood  in  which  a  sword  has  been  dipped  (J.  G.  F. 
Riedel,  De  Sluik  en  Kroea-harige  rassen  tusachen 
Selebes  en  Papua,  pp.  129,  284,  The  Hague,  1886). 
A  Samoyed  drinks  water  to  which  gunpowder  and 
earth  have  been  added  and  in  which  a  sword  has 
been  dipped,  and  invokes  sickness,  powder,  and 
Bword  on  himself  if  he  be  guilty  (J.  Georgi,  Les 
Nations  SamoyedSf  p.  48,  St.  Petersburg,  1776); 
and  Malays  have  a  custom  exactly  parallel  (W.  W. 
Skeat,  Malay  Magic,  p.  528,  London,  1900).  The 
Balinese  use  a  bowl  of  pure  water  (A.  Featherman, 
Social  Hist,  of  the  Races  of  Mankind,  ii.  408,  Lon- 
don, 1885).  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  element  of 
the  ordeal  is  to  be  traced  in  the  initiation  into  the 
mysteries  of  savage  tribes,  the  purport  being  to 
discover  the  acceptability  of  the  candidates  to  the 
spirits  which  are  patrons  of  the  mysteries  (cf.  A. 
Lang,  Myth,  Ritual,  and  Religion,  i.  281  eqq.,  Lon- 
don, 1887;  R.  H.  Codrington,  Melanesian  Studies, 
chap,  v.,  ib.  1891;  J.  G.  Frazer,  Golden  Bough,  iii. 
204  sqq.,  422  sqq.,  ib.  1900;  and  the  work  of  Decle 
cited  above,  p.  78). 

The  native  conservatism  of  man  would  justify 
the  expectation  that  a  custom  so  imiversal  among 
primitive  peoples  would  perpetuate  itself  among 
those  more  advanced  and  become  parts  of  recog- 
nized judicial  procedure.  This  is  found  to  be  the 
case.  In  Babylonia,  in  the  code  of 
6.  In  Non-  Hammurabi  (see  Hammurabi  and  His 

Christian  Code)  §§2  and  132  provide  for  the 
Codes.  ordeal  of  water  by  casting  into  **  the 
holy  river  "  a  suspected  sorcerer  or 
adulteress,  the  floating  of  the  suspect  proving  in- 
nocence (contrary  to  the  usual  judgment,  see  be- 
low). In  Zoroastrianism  the  Vendidad  (iv.  54-55) 
notes  an  ordeal  of  "  brimstone,  golden,  truth- 
knowing  water,"  but  the  context  throws  no  light 
upon  the  method  of  employing  it.  In  iv.  44-46 
(128)  boOing  water  appears  as  the  means.  The 
Shayast  la-Shayast  (xv.  14-17)  notes  the  unique 
ordeal  of  molten  metal  which,  poured  over  the  body 
or  breast  of  the  believer,  is  harmless  or  even  pleas- 
ant; but  on  sinners,  eats  the  very  flesh;  the  same 
source  (xiii.  17)  refers  to  the  six  hot  ordeals  of  the 
Husparam  (Sakadun)  Nask.  The  Dadistani  Dinik 
(xxxvii.  74)  refers  to  an  ordeal  of  poison  which  ap- 
parently the  litigant  seeks  to  evade.  The  Dinkart 
(iv.  33)  refers  to  fire  and  melted  iron.  In  India  the 
Institutes  of  Vishnu  (chaps,  ix.-xiv.;  Eng.  transl., 
SBE,  Am.  ed.,  viii.  1,  pp.  52-61)  regulate  the 
use  of  ordeals  and  name  those  which  involve  hold- 
ing, while  taking  the  oath,  a  blade  of  grass,  or  of 
sesamum,  or  of  silver  or  gold,  or  of  the  lump  of 
earth  from  the  furrow;  the  sacred  libation  of  three 
handfuls  of  water  in  which  an  image  has  been 
washed,  the  balance,  fire,  water,  and  poisons,  are 
also  named  and  treated.  In  an  Indian  fire  ordeal 
in  the  code  of  Yajnavalkya,  the  subject  bathed, 
rubbed  his  hands  with  rice  bran,  with  a  series  of 
seven  vegetable  objects,  and  with  barley  moistened 
with  curds,  and  then  invoked  the  fire:  "  Thou,  O 
fire,  pervadest  all  things;  O  cause  of  purity,  who 
givest  evidence  of  virtue  and  of  sin,  declare  the 


truth  in  my  hand."    He  then  carried  the  hot  iron 
the  stipulated  distance. 

In  the  Old  Testament  is  given  a  typical  case  of 
the  ordeal,  the  entire  process  being  expressly  under 
the  protection  and  direction  of  religious  author- 
ities (Num.  V.  11-31).  An  offering  of  distinctive 
character,  one-tenth  of  an  ephah  of  barley  meal 
without  oil  and  frankincense,  is  brought  to  the 
priest  and  held  during  the  trial  by  the  woman  sus- 
pected   of    wrongdoing.     Into    water 

7.  In  the  that  has  been  consecrated  by  the  priest 
Old        he  puts  dust   from   the  floor  of  the 

Testament,  tabernacle,  and  this  mixture  is  held  by 
the  woman  while  the  priest  utters  over 
her  a  promise  of  immunity  from  harm  in  case  of  her 
innocence,  which,  however,  becomes  a  terrible  impre- 
cation if  she  be  guilty,  to  which  the  woman  gives 
assent.  The  promise  or  imprecation  is  written  in  a 
book  and  then  blotted  out  with  part  of  the  water 
of  ordeal.  Next  the  offering  is  taken  from  the 
woman's  hand,  waved  toward  the  altar  and  a  hand- 
ful of  it  burned;  then  the  woman  drinks  the  rest 
of  the  potion  and  goes  free  if  she  is  innocent;  or,  in 
case  of  guilt,  she  is  supposed  to  suffer  death  in  a 
horrible  form  through  the  disruptive  action  of  the 
otherwise  harmless  potion.  There  is  no  necessity  in 
this  case  to  fall  back  upon  the  explanation  offered 
of  infection  by  plague  through  water  or  dust  in 
cases  in  which  death  followed  the  ordeal;  a  much 
closer  and  more  effective  explanation  lies  ready  to 
hand  in  the  operation  of  auto-suggestion — a  principle 
abundantly  in  evidence  among  both  primitive  and 
advanced  peoples.  The  essential  of  the  ordeal  is 
employed  in  the  use  of  the  lot,  as  when  Achan's 
offense  was  discovered  (Josh.  vii.  13-26)  and  in  the 
case  of  Jonathan's  breach  of  taboo  (I  Sam.  xiv.  36- 
45).  The  combat  of  David  with  Goliath  is  an 
instance  of  the  wager  of  battle.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  David  speaks  again  and  again  of  the  Philis- 
tine defying  "  the  armies  of  the  living  God,"  and 
in  his  answer  to  the  taunt  of  Goliath  says:  *'  I 
come  to  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the 
God  .  .  .  whom  thou  hast  defied  "  (I  Sam.  xvii). 
It  is  held  by  rabbinic  interpreters  of  Ex.  xxxii.  30 
that  the  drinking  of  the  water  in  which  the  gold 
dust  from  the  calf  of  Sinai  was  mixed  was  an  or- 
deal, the  gold  making  red  the  beards  of  those  who 
had  worshiped  the  idol.  As  exegesis  this  is,  of 
course,  unscientific;  but  it  is  interesting  as  mark- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  superstition  among  the 
Jews.  In  effect,  but  not  in  purpose,  the  episode  of 
the  three  children  in  the  fiery  furnace  (Dan.  iii.) 
was  an  ordeal. 

The  peoples  who  were  converted  to  Christianity 
brought  ^ith  them  this  institution,  and  here,  too, 
for  a  time  the  sanction  of  religion  was  given  to  its 
employment.     Moreover,  the  legal  status  of  the 
process  is  exhibited  in  the  phrase  used  in  docu- 
ments of  the  form  judicium  ferri,  "  judgment  by 
iron,"  in  the  fact  that  the  weight  of 
8.  In  Chris-  the  iron  was  in  some  parts  fixed  by 
tianity.     law  and  the  method  of  use  was  de- 
termined in  the  same  manner,  while 
the  hand,  after  bandaging,  was  sealed  by  the  judge's 
signet.    The  process  as  a  judicial   means  is  em- 
bodied in  a  number  of  European  codes  from  the 
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eighth  to  the  twelfth  centuries,  such  as  the  Salic, 
Visigothic,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Lombardic,  ranging 
from  En^^and  to  Hungary  and  from  Norway  to 
Spain  and  Italy  (cf.  MGH,  Leges,  v.  599  sqq., 
and  translations  in  Thatcher  and  McNeal,  Source 
Book,  pp.  400  sqq.).  The  relation  to  the  Church  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  ordeal  was  often  pre- 
ceded by  a  two  days'  fast  on  bread  and  water  in 
the  case  of  the  iron  ordeal,  three  days  if  water 
was  used,  and  the  test  took  place  after  reception 
of  the  sacrament,  that  (as  in  Spain)  the  bishop 
blessed  the  iron,  that  often  the  abbeys  were  the 
custodians  of  the  implements  used,  that  the  in- 
quisition had  recourse  to  it,  that  such  adjurations 
were  used  at  the  sacrament  preceding  as:  ''  This 
body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  to 
thee  this  day  a  manifestation  '*  (E.  Baluze,  Miscel- 
lanea,  ed.  J.  D.  Mansi,  ii.  575  etc.,  4  vols.,  Paris, 
1761--64),  and  that  exorcism  of  water  was  carried 
out  with  the  use  of  a  number  of  f ormuke  still  pre- 
served in  Baluze.  There  was  in  many  cases  a  solemn 
ceremony  in  the  church,  while  the  water,  iron,  or 
plowshare  was  placed  in  the  church  porch  and 
sprinkled  with  holy  water.  The  Slavs  of  Mecklen- 
burg (to  cite  only  one  example  out  of  many)  when 
converted  were  directed  to  refrain  from  taking 
oaths  at  sacred  trees,  fountains,  and  the  like,  to 
bring  criminals  to  be  tried  by  the  hot  iron  or  plow- 
share (E.  Lindenboig,  Scripiorea  rerum  Germanor 
rum,  p.  215,  Frankfort,  1609).  Hlncmar  of  Reims 
defended  on  symbolic  grounds  the  ordeal  of  boiling 
water,  since  it  combined  the  elements  of  fire  and 
water,  and  thus  represented  the  final  judgment  and 
the  deluge  (De  divortio  Lotharii,  vi.  in  MPL,  cxxv.). 
The  ordeal  of  cold  water  he  defended  on  the  same 
ground  as  did  non-Christians:  **  The  pure  nature  of 
water  recognizes  as  impure  and  rejects  as  incom- 
patible hiunan  nature  which  has  become  infected 
with  guilt.'' 

Yet  the  official  attitude  of  the  Church  was  not  con- 
sistent. Synods  in  numbers  directed,  approved,  or 
commended  its  use  (so  Salzburg,  799;  Mainz,  848; 
Soissons,  853;  Worms,  868,  cf.  Hefele,  ConcUienge- 
acMchte,  iv.  370;  Tribur,  895;  Tours,  925;  Seligen- 
stadt,  1023;  Mainz,  1028;  Auch,  1068;  Gran,  1099; 

and  Reims,  1157,  against  the  Cathari). 

9.  Official  Gregoiy  VII.  (1073-85)  approved  and 

Ecdesiasti-  used    it;    Calixtus  II.  approved  it  at 

cal  Position.  Reims  (1119).   Other  ecclesiastics  than 

Hincmar  (ut  sup.)  defended  it,  such  as 
Guibert  of  Nogent  (q.v.)  and  John,  bishop  of 
Avranches  (1061);  Ivo  of  Chartres  (q.v.)  pro- 
nounced its  decisions  indisputable,  while  Honorius 
of  Autun  (q.v.)  claimed  it  as  a  prerogative  of  his 
order  (the  Benedictine).  In  1182  the  abbey  of  La 
Seauve  received  the  right  to  enjoy  the  revenues 
proceeding  from  the  fees  charged  for  the  process. 
Yet  there  was  an  intermittent  imdercurrent  of  pro- 
test banning  early.  Avitus  of  Vienne  (see  Avrrus, 
AiidMus  EcDicius)  in  the  sixth  centuiy  objected  to 
the  use  of  the  wager  of  battle;  Agobard  of  Lyons 
(q.v.)  wrote  two  works  against  the  ordeal;  Pope 
Leo  IV.  (847-855)  condemned  it,  as  did  Stephen  V. 
(88S-891),  Sylvester  II.  (999-1003),  Alexander  II. 
(at  the  Fourth  Lateran  Synod,  1215,  which  forbade 
ecclesiastical  ceremonies  at  ordeals),  and  Honorius 


III.  (1216-27).  The  civil  power  shows  the  same 
wavering.  Charlemagne  sanctioned  the  ordeal  of 
the  cross  among  his  descendants  in  cases  of  dispute 
regarding  territory;  Louis  le-D^bonnaire  prohibited 
it  (816);  his  son,  Lothair,  first  followed  Louis,  and 
then  sanctioned  it;  Heniy  IV.  in  1219  directed 
judicial  officers  to  employ  other  methods,  this  being 
prohibited  by  the  Church;  Alexander  II.  of  Scot- 
land (thirteenth  century)  forbade  it,  as  did  the 
Neapolitan  code  of  1231.  While  then  the  ordeal  was 
used  under  Christian  auspices  at  least  as  early  as 
the  sixth  century  it  was  still  alive  at  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century  in  Germany,  in  the  sixteenth  it 
survived  in  Spain.  During  the  sixteenth  century 
the  cold-water  ordeal  was  revived  in  Germany  for 
the  trial  of  witches,  and  in  the  seventeenth  was  a 
recognized  judicial  procedure  in  France.  James  I. 
of  England  defended  the  ordeal,  and  in  his  times 
it  was  employed  in  Scotland,  and  in  the  nineteenth 
centuiy  in  Belgium;  while  upon  the  basis  of  a  con- 
fession procured  by  the  use  of  the  bier-right  a 
conviction  was  obtained  in  New  York  State  in 
1824  and  is  recorded  in  the  law  books.  On  Nov. 
17,  1908,  it  is  reported  from  Monticello,  Ark.,  that 
an  odd  ordeal  was  proposed  at  a  coroner's  inquest, 
viz.,  that  the  suspect's  gun  be  fired,  it  being  claimed 
that  if  he  were  guilty,  blood  stains  would  show  on 
the  barrel.  After  the  test,  the  negro  who  proposed 
it  pointed  out  a  red  stain  on  the  barrel  (which 
proved  to  be  a  rust  stain),  and  the  accused  at  once 
cut  his  throat.  Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 

Bibuoorapht:  Numerous  German  liturgical  formulas  for 
the  ordeal  are  collected  and  edited  by  K.  Zeumer  in  MOH, 
LtO'f  aectio  V.,  i  (1886),  599  sqq.;  material  is  collected  in 
Tran^atuma  and  Reprints  from  the  Oriffinal  Sources,  vol. 
iv.,  Philadelphia,  1897.  The  chief  work  on  the  ordeal  as 
employed  by  Christendom  is  F.  Patetta,  Le  Ordalie,  Turin, 
1890;  the  best  work  in  English  is  H.  C.  Lea,  SuperMtition 
and  Force,  Philadelphia,  1893  (very  full  and  satisfactory). 
(Consult  J.  L.  C.  Grimm,  Deutsche  Rechls-Alterthilmer,  pp. 
908  sqq.,  Gdttingen,  1828;  H.  T.  Buckle.  Hist,  of  Civili- 
taUon,  London,  1867;  H.  Brunner,  Deutsche  Rechtsge- 
schichte,  2  vols.,  Leipaic,  1892;  K.  Lehmann,  Das  Bahrgc- 
richt,  in  Oermanistische  Abhandlungen  zum  70  Geburtstag  K. 
von  Maurers,  Gdttingen,  1893;  J.  B.  Thayer,  Preliminary 
Treatise  on  Evidence,  vol.  i.,  Boston,  1896.  On  the  prac- 
tise among  orientals  consult:  E.  Schlagintweit.  Die 
OotteaurtheUe  der  Inder,  Munich,  1866;  S.  Das,  Journey  to 
Uuua,  pp.  188  sqq.,  Calcutta,  1893;  L.  Decle,  Three  years 
in  Savage  Africa,  p.  76,  London.  1898;  Miss  M.  H.  Kings- 
ley,  West  African  Studies,  pp.  162-166,  London.  1899;  J. 
G.  Eraser,  The  Golden  Bough,  3  vols.,  ib.  1900;  C.  Keller, 
Madagascar,  pp.  95-96,  ib.  1900;  E.  B.  Tylor,  Primitive 
Culture,  ib.  1903.  The  best  sources  for  a  study  of  the 
ethnic  phase  of  the  subject  are  the  books  of  travel  among 
primitive  peoples. 

ORDER    OF    SALVATION    (Ordo    ealtUis):      A 
technical  term  of  Protestant  dogmatics  to  desig- 
nate the  consecutive  steps  in  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  appropriation  of  salvation.    The  phrase 
seems  to  occur  for  the  first  time  in  Buddeus  (Insti- 
tiUiones    theologicB    dogmaticce,   p.    40, 
History     Leipsic,  1723),  but  the  idea  is  an  inher- 
of  the      ent  constituent  of  the  older  Protes- 
Term.       tant  dogmatics.    In  medieval  theology 
no  definite  analogue  appears.    As  Prot- 
estantism proceeded  from  th?  criticism  and  displace- 
ment of  the  Roman  Catholic  conceptions  of  repent- 
ance, faith,  and  works,  and  as  it  recognized  in  faith 
the  form  of  the  religious  conviction,  its  interest 
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from  the  beginning  was  turned  toward  Uie  origiri 
and  development  of  religious  acts  in  man.  It  was 
Calvin  who  grouped  the  conceptions  of  the  order 
of  salvation  in  a  systetnatic  way,  by  treating  first 
of  faith,  then  of  repentance  as  regeneration  and 
eoDvetBion  which  comprise  the  whole  life  of  the 
Christian,  then  of  justification,  and  finally  of  elec- 
tion. The  Protestant  confessions  do  not  advance 
beyond  this  circle.  Repentance,  which  comprises 
contrition  and  failh,  is  effected  by  the  Law  and 
the  Goapel.  The  believer  receives  justification  and 
forgiveness  of  sins  as,  on  the  other  band,  his  faith 
— the  beginning  of  a  new  life  effected  by  the  Holy 
Spirit — shows  itself  in  good  works  (Augs,  Con., 
art.  xii.;  Formula  of  Concord,  Solida  lUdwraito, 
Brt.xi.,{j  I7sqq.).  Among  the  older  Lutheran  dog- 
malicians  and  among  the  Reformed  essentially  the 
same  order  is  found,  but  the  division  of  the  Re- 
formed was  superior  to  that  of  the  Lutherans  in  its 
simplicity  and  its  conspicuous  subordination  of 
religioiis  conditions  to  divine  effects.  The  modem 
development  of  the  doctrine  begins  with  Schleier- 
toacher.  He  interpreted  the  different  parts  of  the 
order  of  salvation  us  proceeding  from  Christian  con- 
sciousness. Regeneration,  as  the  fact  of  being  re- 
ceived into  life  communion  with  Christ,  comprises 
within  itfietf  the  entrance  into  a  new  relation  of 
man  to  God  as  well  as  the  basis  of  a  new  form  of 
Hfe.  The  former  is  justification,  the  latter  conver- 
I  non;  conversion  includes  penitence  or  repentance, 
I  which  is  effected  by  the  view  of  the  perfection  of 
Christ,  and  faith  as  "  the  desire  to  accept  the  im- 
pulses of  Christ."  Justification  consists  in  the  ex- 
perience of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  adoption, 
and  is  therefore  a  subjective  condition  mediated 
by  conversion.  The  division  of  Schleiermacher  has 
found  followers  here  and  there  in  modem  dog- 
matics, but,  on  the  whole,  the  conceptions  of  the 
old  dogmaticians  have  L,?n  retained. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  earlier  conceptions 
M«  still  in  force,  there  exist  considerable  variations 
oonceming  their  explanation  and  connection.  In 
the  Bible  there  is  set  forth  no  order  of  salvation  in 
the  sense  of  later  dogmatics.  The  Biblical  concep- 
tions may  be  arranged  in  the  fotlow- 
Biblical  ing  manner:  (1)  Christ  calls  sinners  to 
Tecchiog.  repentance  and  saves  them  [Matt.  ix. 
13,  xi.  28  sqq.).  By  his  work  Christ 
effects  repentance  (Ok.  melanoia)  as  well  as  faith. 
Faith  is  an  effect  and  gift  of  God  (John  vi.  39),  It 
is  active  in  love  (Gal.  v.  fi).  (2)  Aa  faith  seizes  the 
revelation  of  God  in  Christ.  God  declares  the  be- 
liever just  (Rom.  iv.  It,  iii,  28).  By  the  obedience 
of  Christ,  in  hb  blood,  the  believers  have  forgive- 
ness of  sins  (Rom.  v.  9),  reconciliation  with  God, 
etc.  It  is  therefore  God  who  effects  faith.  Faith 
seizes  justiGcation  and  is  at  the  same  time  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  new  life  of  repentance,  (3)  The  Chris- 
tian is  a  new  creature  ikainl,  ktisa,  II  Cor.  v.  17); 
[or  God  has  r^enerat«d  him  by  his  Spirit,  the  Word, 
and  baptism  (John  iii.  3),  Oirist  is  the  sanctifica- 
Uon  of  the  Christian  (I  Cor.  i.  30).  (4)  The  new 
life,  as  it  consists  in  faith,  love,  repentance,  ond 
works,  and  is  reaJiied  by  God  through  regenera- 
tion, justification,  and  sanctification,  rests  simply 
t  upon  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ  (Gal.  ii.  21).    (5) 


Since  now  the  Spirit  of  God  as  the  Spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ,  who  is  active  and  present  in  the  congrega- 
tion of  believers  in  Christ,  continues  and  makes 
effective  the  word  and  work  of  Jesus  (John  vii, 
39),  the  new  life  of  the  Christian  may  be  traced 
also  to  the  efficacy  of  the  Spirit  (cf.  Matt.  iii.  11). 
The  word  of  God  comes  "  in  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit  and  of  power  "  (I  Cor.  ii,  4).  It  is  the  Spirit 
that  effects  and  guides  the  new  moral  life  of  the 
Christian  (Rom.  viii.  4  sqq.),  that  brings  him  re- 
generation, renovation,  and  the  like  (Titus  iii.  2 
sqq,).  It  is  therefore  justifiable  according  to  Holy 
Scripture  also,  to  trace  regeneration,  (uith,  expe- 
rience of  justification,  repentance  and  the  new  life 
of  sanctification  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  moving 
cause  in  the  congregation  of  the  faithful. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  clear  that  the  tra- 
ditional scheme  of  the  order  of  salvation  is  not 
found  in  Scripture  and  thus  has  no  absolute  au- 
thority.    Some  of  \\n  conceptions  are  duplicated 
and  may  be  eliminated  without  loss;    the  concep- 
tion of  illumination,  for  instance,  isentirely  covered 
by   that   of  calling   (or  regeneration).      Moreover, 
the    dissection   of   the   divine  activity  in  the   soul 
can  neither  be  traced  to  actual  observation  nor  is 
it  logically  necessary.    In  an  attempt  at  a  positive 
construction  of  an  order  of  salvation  there  is  to  be 
presupposed  the  knowledge  of  the  work  of  Christ. 
Redemption    is   realised   in   the   con- 
The  True    gregation  of   the  faithful.    There   the 
Order.      Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  is  active  and 
present  to  pve  redemption  to  individ- 
uals and  preserve  them  in  it.     This  takes  place  by 
special  means,  i.e.,  the  means  of  grace,  primarily  the 
Word,     The  question  is,  therefore,  how  the  Spirit  of 
God  generates  and  preserves  the  new  life  in  the  heart. 
The  answer  can  be  gained  only  by  the  observation 
of  the  inner  processes  of  Christian  life  as  effects  of 
God  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  is  manifest  as  the 
mo^'ing  cause.    Only  in  this  connection  can  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  divine  Spirit  ui  the  sold  be  spoken 
of.    The  content  may  be  grouped  according  to  the 
following   points    of    view:     distinction   must    be 
made  (1)  between  the  religious  and  moral  condi- 
tions of  the  soul,  and  the  divine  moving  cause  that 
manifests  it-self  in  them;    (2)  between  the  begin- 
ning, the  conlent,  and  the  continuation  of  the  new 
life,  and  the  divine  effects  which  correspond  to  it. 
These  effects,  as  being  mediated  by  the  Word,  are 
in   this  connection  always  to  be  understood  from 
the  point  of  view  of  effectual  calling.    Thus  there 
results   the   following   scheme:    {I,  a)  Conversion: 
faith,  repentance,  love;   (b)  calli:ig  as  regeneration; 
(2,  a)  calling   as  justification,  and  (b)  as  renova- 
tion;   (3)  as  sanctification.     It  is  evident  that  (I) 
and  (2)  entirely  coincide  as  to  time,  while  (3)  follows 
them;  likewise,  that  the  elaboration  of  (2.  b)  and  (3) 
belongs  to  the  sphere  of  ethics.       (R.  Seebero.) 
BiBUooRArin:    E.  Wuker.  Die  HtiUordnme.  Gulerelob. 
I39S;    W.  Qua,  CucAuAW  der  pntettanliirlira  Cosnuilut. 
I.  3flZ  mn..  447  sqq.,  Berlin.  IHM:    BehtMet.  in  TSK, 
1SG7,  put  3:    H.  H?ppe,  Dir  Dtviuaik  dtir  manfWucA- 
rtformitrttn  Kirrhe,  pp.  SBT  Bqq.,  Blbeifeld.  1861;    Ocdd- 
liih,  io  TSK.  18SS.  part  3;    H.  Schulti.  in  TSK.  IBM. 
put  3.  pp.  3£0  iqci.     When  tlw  nibject  la  tmted  at  aU 
ID  Eoglu^  or  Americaa  theoloc.  it  sppeKn  in  the  woiln 
OD  dacDU  or  ByaUmBtic  theolDgy  under  "  Sklvation," 
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ORDERICUS  VTTALIS:  Monk  and  historian; 
b.  at  Atcham  (4  m.  s.e.  of  Shrewsbury),  England, 
Feb.  16,  1075;  d.  probably  on  Feb.  3  of  some  year 
later  than  1141.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Norman- 
English  priest  named  Odelerius;  was  sent  when 
thirteen  years  of  age  to  be  trained  for  the  monastic 
life  at  the  monastery  of  St.  Evroult  in  Normandy; 
he  was  ordained  subdeacon  1091,  deacon  1093,  and 
priest  1107;  attended  possibly  the  Synod  of  Reims, 
1119,  and  an  assemblage  of  monks  at  Climy,  1132. 
His  significance  depends  upon  his  Historia  ecdesi- 
atHca,  in  thirteen  books,  completed  in  1141,  and 
reaching  from  the  first  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to 
1141.  For  the  earlier  parts  the  work  has  no  inde- 
pendent value,  the  substance  being  derived  from 
other  authors.  It  is  of  value  chiefly  for  the  period 
following  the  Norman  conquest.  The  style  is  some- 
what florid  and  pedantic;  but  for  his  own  period 
has  interest  for  its  detail  and  its  first-hand  views  of 
things.  A  manuscript  which  is  veiy  possibly  the 
autograph  is  preserved  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Na- 
tionale,  Paris.  The  original  edition  was  in  A. 
Duchesne's  HistoricB  Normannorum  Scriptorea,  pp. 
319-925  (Paris,  1619),  reproduced  in  MPL, 
clxzxviii.;  other  editions  are:  Bouquet,  RecueU, 
vols,  ix.-xi.;  A.  le  Provost,  5  vols.,  Paris,  1838- 
1855.  A  French  transl.  by  L.  Dubois  (4  vols., 
Paris,  1825-27)  and  an  Eng.  transl.  (in  Bohn's 
AnHquarian  Library,  4  vols.,  London,  1853-54)  are 
accessible. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  chief  source  is  his  own  work«  princi- 
pally (Pi^voet's  ed.).  U.  300-302.  416-422.  v.  133-136. 
Consult  the  Notice  prefixed  to  vol.  v.  of  Provost's  ed.; 
Biblio*Mque  de  Vicole  dec  chartes,  zxxiv.  267-282,  xxxvii. 
491-494;  T.  Wright,  Biographia  Britannica  lUeraria^  ii. 
111-116,  London,  1846;  T.  D.  Hardy,  Deacriptive  Cata- 
logue, in  RolU  Series,  No.  26.  ii.  211-223,  ib.  1862-71; 
R.  W.  Church,  Life  of  St.  Anaelm,  chap,  vi.,  ib.  1870;  J. 
Teesier,  De  Orderico  Vitali,  Paris.  1872;  F.  A.  Wichert, 
in  Forachungen  tu  deutachen  Oeachichte,  xii  (1872).  57- 
112;  Rioult  de  Neuville,  in  Revue  dee  queatione  hietoriquea, 
xzi  (1877).  173-184;  E.  A.  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest, 
iv.  496-500,  Oxford,  1879;  Schaff,  Christian  Church,  v.  1, 
pp.  94.  636  et  passim;   DNB,  xlii.  241-242. 

ORDERS,  HOLY:  The  usual  term  for  the  dis- 
tinctions in  rank  and  office  among  the  clergy,  also 
applied  in  the  prelatical  churehes  to  the  office  and 
functions  of  the  ministry.  The  term  ordo  was  very 
early  employed  in  the  first  sense;  it  occurs  more 
than  once  in  Tertullian,  and  was  probably  part  of 
the  recognized  terminology  before  his  time.  For 
discussion  of  the  separate  orders  see  Acolyte; 
Bishop;  Deacon;  Organization  op  the  Early 
Church;  Ostiarius;  Polity;  and  Presbyter; 
and  for  the  "  sacrament  of  orders  "  see  Ordina- 
tion. This  article  deals  with  the  history  and  origin 
of  the  classification  in  general.  At  first  no  special 
stress  was  laid  on  an  exact  number  or  on  a  division 
into  major  and  minor  orders.  Tertullian  certainly 
knew  other  offices  besides  those  of  bishop,  priest, 
and  deacon,  but  it  is  impossible  to  determine  ex- 
actly which  they  were.  In  the  letters  of  Cornelius 
of  Rome  to  Fabius  the  functionaries  of  the  Ro- 
man Chureh  include  presbyters,  deacons,  subdea- 
cons,  acolytes,  exorcists,  readers,  and  doorkeepers; 
and  there  is  evidence  of  the  existence  of  aU  these 
but  the  last  about  the  same  time  in  Africa.  The 
eighth  book  of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  treats  | 


of  the  setting  apart  of  bishops,  presbyters,  deacons, 
and  readers  only,  although  another  part  shows  that 
the  compiler  was  familiar  with  exorcists  and  singers 
as  distinct  official  classes.  But  for  a  long  time 
there  was  no  settled  number  of  orders;  the  func- 
tions which  developed  out  of  the  necessities  of 
church  life  took  different  forms  in  different  places. 
Scholasticism  undertook  to  systematize  the  mat- 
ter. Peter  Lombard  regards  the  number  seven  and 
the  division  into  two  classes  as  settled,  naming 
the  presbyterate  and  diaconate  as  the  only  ones 
which  existed  in  the  primitive  Church  under  ex- 
plicit apostolic  authority;  according  to  him  the 
episcopate  is  not  a  distinct  order  but  **  the  name 
of  a  dignity  and  an  office, '^  subdivided  into  patri- 
archs, archbishops,  metropolitans,  and  bishops. 
Thomas  Aquinas  agrees  with  him  in  substance, 
except  that  he  numbers  the  subdiaconate  among 
holy  orders.  The  Council  of  Trent  made  the  scho- 
lastic systematization  a  matter  of  faith,  although 
some  of  the  orders  were  no  longer  more  than  nom- 
inal, and  nothing  more  than  mere  steps  to  the  priest- 
hood. In  the  Eastern  Church  (q.v.)  the  gradation 
of  offices  was  not  so  systematiccdiy  develop>ed;  the 
only  ones  to  which  significance  is  attached  are  the 
episcopate,  priesthood,  and  diaconate. 

(A.  Hauck.) 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  orders  are 
distinguished  into  major  (priests,  deacons,  and  sub- 
deacons)  and  minor  (acolytes,  exorcists,  readers,  and 
doorkeepers).  Some  difference  of  opinion  seems  to 
exist  as  to  whether  bishops  constitute  a  separate 
order,  in  which  case  bishops,  priests,  deacons,  and 
subdeacons  are  the  major  orders  (see  Deacon,  II., 
$1).  Admission  to  these  orders  is  governed  in  each 
church  by  canonical  regulations. 

Bibuoorapht:  BinKham.  Origines,  II.,  i.  1,  III.,  i.  1-2; 
A.  J.  Binterim,  DenktoUrdigkeiten,  i.  1,  pp.  281  sqq.. 
Mains,  1825;  J.  C.  W.  Augusti,  DenkwHrdigkeiten,  xi.  75 
sqq.,  Leipsic,  1830;  P.  Hinachius.  Kirchenrecht,  i.  5  sqq., 
Berlin.  1869;  G.  PhUUpa,  Kirchenrecht,  i.  297-298.  Re- 
gensburg.  1881;  E.  Friedberg.  Kirchenrecht,  pp.  25  sqq.. 
Leipsic.  1903. 

ORDINAL:  ''  A  form  and  manner  of  making, 
ordaining,  and  consecrating  of  Bishops,  Priests,  and 
Deacons  "  added  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
of  the  Anglican  and  Protestant  Episcopal  churches, 
not  being,  strictly  speaking,  a  part  thereof.  It  is 
translated  and  adapted  from  what  among  pre< 
Reformation  books  was  called  the  Pontifical,  a 
book  containing  services  performed  by  a  bishop. 
The  first  English  ordinal  was  put  forth  in  1550, 
following  the  Prayer  Book  of  1549.  It  was  some- 
what revised  in  1552,  and  again  in  1662.  The 
American  ordinal  dates  from  1792.  The  Preface 
to  the  ordinal  of  1550  (somewhat  enlarged  and 
strengthened  in  1662  in  view  of  the  Presbyterian 
domination  during  the  Commonwealth)  declares 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Church  of  England 
to  continue  the  orders  of  bishops,  priests,  and  dea- 
cons maintained  in  the  Church  from  the  apostles' 
time  (see  Succession,  Apostolic). 

It  was  plainly  the  object  of  the  compilers  of  the 
Anglican  ordinal  to  retain  all  that  was  essential, 
according  to  Scriptural  and  primitive  use,  in  the 
older  offices,  while  aiming  at  greater  simplicity  (the 
Latin  rites  had  become  not  only  complicated  but 
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confused),  and  discarding  several  symbolical  cere- 
monies which  had  gathered  around  and  sometimes 
obscured  the  earlier  and  necessary  fonns.  In  all 
the  early  rites,  according  to  L.  Duchesne  {Christian 
Worship,  p.  377,  London,  1904),  "  the  ceremony  of 
ordination  consists  especially  of  a  prayer  recited 
over  the  candidate  in  a  public  and  solemn  assembly. 
This  prayer  is  accompanied  by  the  imposition  of 
hands."  This  solemn  prayer  is  preceded  in  the 
English  ordinal  by  an  examination  of  the  candi- 
date in  the  presence  of  the  people,  with  a  challenge 
to  any  to  objcKit  to  the  ordination  of  an  unworthy 
man,  by  a  bidding  to  prayer  and  the  saying  of  the 
litany  with  special  suffrages,  by  the  invocation, 
in  the  case  of  the  ordination  of  a  priest  or  a  bishop, 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  ancient  hymn  Veni  Creator 
SpirUt^s.  The  imposition  of  hands  by  the  bishop 
is  accompanied  by  an  imperative  formula:  (1) 
"  Take  thou  Authority  to  execute  the  OflBce  of  a 
Deacon  in  the  Chureh  of  God  committed  unto  thee; 
in  the  Name,"  etc.  (2)  "  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost 
for  the  Office  and  Work  of  a  Priest  in  the  Chureh 
of  God,  now  committed  unto  thee  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  our  hands.  Whose  sins  thou  dost  forgive, 
they  are  forgiven,  and  whose  sins  thou  dost  retain, 
they  are  retained.  And  be  thou  a  faithful  Dis- 
penser of  the  Word  of  God,  and  of  his  holy  Sacra- 
ments; in  the  Name,"  etc.  (The  American  Book 
has  an  alternative  formula:  "  Take  thou  Author- 
ity to  execute  the  Office  of  a  Priest  in  the  Church 
of  God,  now  committed  to  thee  by  the  imposition 
of  our  hands.  And  be  thou  a  faithful  Dispenser, 
etc.").  (3)  "  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  Office 
and  Work  of  a  Bishop  in  the  Church  of  God,  now 
committed  unto  thee,"  etc. 

In  the  ordination  of  a  priest,  the  attending  priests 
unite  with  the  bishop  in  the  laying  on  of  hands;  in 
the  consecration  of  a  bishop  three  bishops  concur. 
This  is  followed  by  the  delivery  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  a  deacon,  of  a  Bible  to  a  priest  and  to  a 
bishop  with  an  appropriate  conmiission  or  charge. 
In  the  ordinal  of  1550  the  priest  received  with  the 
Bible  a  chalice  and  bread,  and  the  bishop  with  the 
Bible  a  pastonil  staff.  These  relics  of  the  parrectio 
inMrumentorum  (a  comparatively  late  feature  in 
the  conferring  of  the  holy — as  distinct  from  the 
minor — orders)  were  dropped  in  1552.  The  idea 
undoubtedly  was  to  emphasize  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  the  teaching  office  of  the  ministry,  its 
prophetic  and  pastoral  aspects  having  been  over- 
shadowed by  an  exaggerated  stress  laid  on  the 
siicordotal  side.  But  authority  to  minister  the  sac- 
raments was  explicitly  conferred  along  with  the 
preaching  of  the  Word.  For  all  these  changes  from 
the  more  elaborate  rites  ample  sanction  vni\  be 
found  in  the  earlier  forms  of  ordination,  such  as 
those  given  in  the  Canons  of  Hippolytus,  the  Apos- 
tolical Constitutions,  and  the  Prayer  Book  of  Sera- 
pion,  Bishop  of  Thmuis  in  Egypt  (q.v.). 

The  whole  rite  of  ordination  is  interwoven,  as  of 
old,  with  the  ser^nce  of  the  holy  communion,  dea- 
cons being  ordained  between  the  Epistle  and  the 
Gospel  (that  one  of  them  may  exercise  his  preroga- 
tive of  reading  the  appointed  Gospel  in  its  proper 
place),  priests  after  the  Gospel  and  bishops  after 
the  Creed.  A.  C.  A.  Hall. 


Bibuoorapht:  L.  Duchesne,  Chriatian  Worthip:  its  Origin 
and  Evolution,  chap,  x.,  London,  1904;  F.  Proctor  and  W. 
H.  Frere.  A  New  Hist,  a/  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  pp. 
648-673  et  paasim,  ib.  1906;  J.  H.  Blunt,  Annotated  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  pp.  32,  460,  657  sqq..  New  York,  190S. 

ORDINARY:  In  canon  law  this  expression  de- 
notes the  bishop  of  the  diocese  as  the  ordinaiy 
judge,  that  is,  the  regular  and  customaiy  possessor 
of  jurisdiction  within  his  diocese.  In  contradis- 
tinction to  the  ordinary  are  all  those  churchmen 
who  are  regularly  in  possession  of  jurisdiction,  but 
only  through  a  delegation  of  the  power  from  the 
ordinary,  such  as  the  vicars-general  and  officials, 
also  those  who  for  especial  reasons  have  been  ex- 
ceptionally summoned  by  the  pope  to  the  direction 
of  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  a  diocese,  such  as  the 
coadjutors.  All  bishops  are  not  ordinaries;  for  in- 
stance, the  suffragan  bishops,  and  especially  all  the 
so-called  titular  bishops.  See  Bishop;  Bishop, 
Titular.  E.  Sbhlinq. 

ORDINATION:  The  solenm  act  by  which  men 
are  set  apart  for  the  Christian  ministiy.  The  or- 
dinance is  differently  understood  in  different 
branches  of  the  Church  and  the  manner  of  its  ad- 
ministration varies.  The  Greek  and  Roman  Catho- 
lic Churches  hold  ordination  one  of  the  seven  sacra- 
ments (see  Sacrament).  The  Council  of  Trent 
declared  that  by  it  "a  character  is  imprinted  which 
can  neither  be  effaced  nor  taken  away  ";  the  words 
of  the  bishop,  "  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost,"  im- 
part this  character;  hence  those  who  have  once 
been  duly  ordained  can  never  again  become  lay- 
men (session  xxiii.,  Doctrina  de  sacra- 

The  Greek  mento  ordinis).     Tlie  '*  character  "  is 

and  Roman  independent  of  the  person  or  life  of 

Catholic     either  ordinant  or  candidate,  and,  like 

Churches,  baptism,  ordination  may  not  be  re- 
peated. To  ordain  belongs  to  the 
bishop  and  eveiy  bishop  has  the  power;  but  in 
certain  cases  presbyters  may  ordain  to  the  four 
minor  orders  (e.g.,  an  abbot  may  ordain  one  al- 
ready subject  to  him  in.  his  monastery).  Every 
ordination  by  a  properly  ordained  bishop  is  "  valid  " 
(valida)f  but  that  it  be  also  "  lawful  "  (licita)  certain 
provisions  of  canon  law  must  be  complied  with, 
e.g.,  the  bishop  must  not  be  a  heretic,  a  schismatic, 
or  suspended,  and  must  act  within  his  competency. 
Hence  ordination  by  Swedish,  Danish,  and  Anglican 
bishops  is  not  recognized  by  Rome.  As  to  com- 
petency, the  principle  is  that  the  candidate  must  be 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinant  according  to 
canon  law.  The  bishop  is  bound  to  exclude  the  in- 
competent and  unfit  (see  Irregularity),  and  to 
observe  the  rules  as  to  rite,  place,  and  time. 

In  the  Chureh  of  England  and  the  Protestant 

Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States,  ordination 

has  not  the  significance  of  a  sacrament;  the  view  of 

the  English  Reformers  was  not  that  the  laying  on 

of  hands  conferred  any  grace.    Bishops 

The        alone  have  the  right  to  ordain;    and 

Anglican    the  generally  accredited  view  is,  that 

Churches,  ordination  not  performed  by  episcopal 
hands  is  invalid.  Presbyterial  ordina- 
tion, however,  was  acknowledged  by  the  Re- 
formers of  the  Elizabethan  period.  The  custom  now 
prevails    universaUy,    of    reordaining    deigymen 
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from  other  Protestant  denominations  applying 
for  orders,  though  it  is  dispensed  with  in  the 
case  of  priests  from  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Greek  Churcheii. 

The  Ltilheran  and  Reformed  Churches  have  al- 
ways acknowledged  and  practised  ordination;  hut 
their  confessions  and  theologians  have  justly  laid 
stress  upon  the  necessity  of  the  dinne 
Other  Prol-  call  or  vocation  to  the  ministry.  The 
estant  Augsburg  Confession  says  (art,  xiv.), 
Churches.  "  No  one  may  teach  publicly  in  the 
Church,  or  administer  the  sacraments, 
«xcept  he  be  rightly  called  "  (rite  jvxatus).  Ordina- 
tion is  regarded  as  the  Church's  solemn  approval 
and  public  attestation  of  this  inward  call.  Besides 
the  laying  on  of  hands  it  includes  the  Scripture 
lesson  from  I  Tim.  ii.  and  Acta  xx.,  the  pledge  to 
evangelical  ministration  and  conduct,  and  closes 
with  the  Plucharist.  In  the  churches  of  the  Re- 
formed communion  (Presbyterian,  etc.)  the  rile  is 
administered  by  presbyters,  who  combine  in  laying 
their  kinds  upon  the  head  of  the  candidate  while 
prayer  ia  offered,  and  thus  setting  him  apart  for  the 
luinistry.  The  Moravians  confine  the  right  to  or- 
dain to  their  bitibops,  but  recogniie  the  ordination 
of  other  Protestant  boiiies  aa  valid.  The  Disciples 
of  Christ,  Quakers,  and  Plymouth  Brethren  do  not 
Tecognixe  any  human  rit«  of  ordination.  They  hold 
nil  Christiana  to  be  equal,  and,  while  they  fully 
accept  the  doctrine  of  a  divine  and  inward  call  to 
preach,  refuse  to  grant  any  efficacy  to  the  human 
ordinance  of  setting  apart  for  ministerial  functions. 
Bee  also  CL£iiaY;  La'yinq  On  op  Hands;  Ordkhs, 
Holy;  also  Bte hop;  Deacon;  Episcopacy;  PreB' 
sttbr;  Priest;  ete. 

BiBUoOBAPHt:  Tbv  beet  ungls  article  'a  in  DCA,  U.  1S01- 
1520  (eihaiutEvc):  L.  Thomuain.  Ancienne  tt  tuianUe 
rfMnplinc  dt  rtalit.  3  vols..  PnTia,  1726:  E.  MnK&ie.  De 
aMiquh  ffflma  ritibtu,  3  voli.,  Aclwerp.  1730-37;  Biii(- 
buD.  Oriinnu,  book  iv.i  T.  Klufoth.  LUurgiichr  Abhand- 
liaigen,  vol.  1..  Schwerio.  1S54;  C.  Hodije.  DMcimioium 
CAunA  Polily.  New  York,  IS7S:  G.  RieUchel,  Lulher  und 
dit  OTdinalion.  Wilicnberc,  1SS9;  KL.  ix.  I0ZS-Z7;  T. 
KoldB,  ia  TSK.  1894, 

ORDinATION  COHTSOVERSY.  See  Knipstro, 
Johannes. 

ORDinG,  JDHAKNES:  Norwegian  theologian; 
i>.  at  Drammcn  [22  m.  s.w.  of  Christiacia)  Jan. 
11),  1869.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Christiania  (B.A,,  1886;  candidate  in  theology, 
1893);  became  chaplain  at  the  Johannncs-Kirke, 
Christiania  {I8!13);  resigned  to  pursue  studies  in 
systematic  theology  (1900);  competed  in  1903  for 
the  chair  of  systematic  theology  in  the  Univeisity 
of  Christiania,  but  wa.4  rejected  as  being  anticon- 
fesajonal  in  his  view  of  the  sacraments,  though  his 
gchotarship  was  regarded  as  superior;  in  a  new 
competition  he  was  successful  because  of  the  yield- 
ing of  government  and  faculty  (li)06)  in  the  "  pro- 
fessor controversy  "  which  raged  over  the  appoint- 
ment of  men  holding  "  anticonfcssional  "  views  to 
chairs  in  the  university.  The  result  was  the  retire- 
Inent  of  Sigurd  Vilhelm  Odland  (q,v.),  with  the 
formation  of  a  new  independent  faculty.  Ording 
is  a  conservative  Ritschlian.  His  writings  are 
contained  in  current  theological  journals, 

John  O.  Evjen. 


ORDO  ROHAITUS:  In  the  ecclesiastical  lan- 
guage of  the  Middle  Ages,  a  directory  of  church 
rites,  giving  the  order  and  arrangement  of  the  dif- 
ferent ceremonies,  but  not  the  liturgical  text.  By 
the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  the  name  Ordo 
began  to  be  replaced  in  current  usage  by  the  term 
CercmimiaU,  and  is  now  applied  only  to  a  small 
book  published  each  year  for  the  clergy  and  others 
who  recite  the  daily  office,  specifying  the  exact 
service  for  each  day  in  the  year.  The  ancient  or- 
iHnes  extant  are  all  of  a  more  or  less  Roman  charac- 
ter. The  matter  contained  in  them  is  now  dii-ided 
between  the  Ceremoniaie  Romanum  and  the  Cere- 
moniale  epincoporum.  The  former  was  drawn  up  in 
14SS  by  Augualious  Patriciiia  Piccolomini,  but  first 
printed  at  Venice  in  1516;  the  latter  was  published 
in  1600  by  Clement  VIII.,  and  enlarged  later  by 
Innocent  X.  and  Benedict  XIII.  and  XIV.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  more  important  ordinea 
Romani.  (I)  The  so-called  Ordo  Romarttis  vulgarii, 
first  puhlirfied  by  G,  Cassander  (Cologne,  IftSS  and 
16€1);  it  contains  the  entire  liturgy,  and  can  hardly 
be  older  than  the  tenth  century.  (2)  The  fifteen 
ordinal  published  by  Mabillon  in  his  Museum  Itali- 
eurn  (vol.  ii.,  Paris,  16SD),  and  usually  quoted  by 
his  numbers.  The  first  six  contain  the  pontifical 
mass,  and  are  of  different  dates.  Grisar  and  Probst 
ascribe  no.  1  to  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great, 
Duchesne  to  the  ninth  century;  Amalariua  of  Meta 
comments  on  it  about  830.  The  next  live  are  de- 
cidedly later.  No.  7  deals  with  baptism,  nos.  8  and 
9  with  ordination;  no.  10  combines  a  variety  of 
different  rites,  such  as  the  liturgy  for  the  last  three 
duya  of  Holy  Week,  confession,  visitation  and  com- 
munion of  the  wck,  and  extreme  imction.  No.  II 
contains  the  papal  litui;gy  for  the  whole  year;  it 
was  drawn  up  before  1 143  by  Benedict,  canon  of  St. 
Peter's,  and  adopted  by  Guido  of  Castelio,  later 
Celestine  II.  No.  12  was  compiled  by  Cardinal 
Cencio  de'  Sabelli,  later  Honorius  III.,  and  con- 
tains the  papal  rites  from  Advent  to  Holy  Cross 
Day,  besides  various  papal  functions,  and  the  rites 
for  the  election  and  consecration  of  a  pope  and  the 
coronation  of  an  emperor.  No.  13  waacompiled  by 
order  of  Gregory  X.  (1272);  it  deals  with  the  election 
and  with  the  fimctions  of  the  pope,  as  does  no.  14  in 
more  detail ;  according  to  Mabillon  this  latter  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  Cardinal  James  Cajetan  (first  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century).  No.  15,  covering  the  cer»- 
monies  of  the  entire  eccleaiiistical  year,  was  compiled 
by  Peter  Araelius,  bishop  of  Sinigaglia  (d.  1.198), 
(3)  Besides  these.  Duchesne  has  pubhshed  a  number 
of  other  important  ordines,  including  nine  out  of  ft 
Parisian  manuscript  of  about  800  (Origineg  du  cuUe 
cAr«iCTt,  2d cd.,  Paris,  1898,  pp.  439-471);  andothern 
arefound'in  M.  Gerl>er(,  Afonunxnta  veterU  lilurgitE 
AlemannicB  (4  parts,  St.  Blaise,  1777-79),  and  E. 
Marti^ne,  Deantiquia  ecrlesiir  ritibue  (3  vols.,  Rouen, 
1700-02)  and  Thceaums  iwvus  atieatotorum  (5  vols., 
Paris,  1717).  (P.  Dhews.) 

BmuodHAPOv:  V.  Thalhoffr,  HamBiurli  irr  kalluilitrJm 
Lilvrvik,  i.  41-M,  FreiburB,  18S3;  F.  Pmbat,  Dit  fiifxKm 
rOmtKAm  Sakmrnffilarim  und  Orditiet,  pp.  38&-422.  MOn- 
■ter.  1802;  L,  UucheBne,  Origina  du  ndU  dirttxr*.  pp. 
146-150.  Paria.  1003;  G.  RieUchel.  Lthrbtieh  der  LUuroHi. 
i.  346-317.  Beriin,  1000:  Mrckel.  in  robingir  Ziiltchrill, 
1862,  pp.  60-83:  Gri>Br,  in  ZKT.  ii  (1S86),  400-131 
X  (ISSSJ,  727  wiq.:  KL,  ix.  1037-13. 
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OREGLIA,  o-r£'gIi-a.  DI  SAHTO  STEFAHO, 
LUIGI:  Ciirdinal]  b.  at  Bene  Vagienna  (55  m. 
n.w.  of  Genoii),  Piedmont,  July  9,  182S.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Jesuit  college  in  Turin  and  at  the 
Aocademia  dei  nobUi  cccleaiagtici,  Rome,  and,  after 
being  canon  in  the  Lut«ran  and  domestic  prelate, 
VUB  appointed  referendaiy  of  t^B  Segnatura  in  1858. 
Later  sent  Ui  Holland  oa  internuncio,  he  was  con- 
secrated titular  archbishop  of  Damiathia  in  1866, 
and  was  papal  nuncio  at  Brussels  and  Lisbon  suc- 
cessively. In  1873  he  vim  created  cardinal  prieet 
of  SantA  Anastaaia,  and  after  being  prefect  of  the 
Congregation  of  Indulgences  tor  several  years,  be- 
came chamberlain  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church  in 
ISS5.  In  ISS4  he  became  cardinal  bishop  of  the 
Buburbicary  see  of  Pahi'atrina,  and  is  also  commend- 
atory abbot  of  Santi  Vincenjio  ed  Anaatasio,  From 
1889  to  1896  he  was  aubdean  of  the  College  of  Car- 
dinals and  suburbicary  bishop  of  Porto  and  Santa 
Rufina,  which  he  exchanged  in  1806  for  Ostia  and 
Velletri,  when  he  was  promoted  to  be  dean  of  the 
College  of  Cardinals.  As  chamberlain  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Church,  he  is  also  archchancellor  of  the 
Roman  Univeriuty  and  presides  over  the  Congrega- 
tion of  Rites. 

ORELLI,  HAHS  CONRAD  VOIf:  Swiss  Protes- 
tant; b.  at  Zurich  Jan.  25,  1846.  He  was  educated 
at  the  uoiver^ties  of  Lausanne,  Zurich,  Erlangen, 
Tubingen,  and  Leipsic;  was  chaplain  at  the  Zurich 
orphan  asylum  for  two  years  (186U-71);  became 
privat-docent  at  the  ITniversity  of  Basel  (1871); 
associate  professor  of  Old  Testament,  the  history 
of  religion,  and  .Arabic  (1873),  and  full  professor 
(1881).  He  served  as  president  of  the  international 
congress  of  religions  at  Basel,  1907.  He  bus  written 
iWe  h^rditchtn  Synonyma  der  Zeit  und  Eidgkeit 
(Leipsic,  1871);  Durcht  heUige Lajtd,  TageburkblOtter 
{Basel,  1878);  Die  aUiiUamerUlidu  Weimagung  von 
der  VoBendTitig  dta  QoOegTeicha  (Vienna,  1882;  Eng. 
tranal.  under  the  tide  of  The  Old  Testament  Prophecy 
of  the  Conxummatvm  ofOod'i  Kingdom  traced  in  iie 
HitUirical  Development,  Edinburgh,  1885);  Die  Pro- 
phefen  Jeeaja  und  Jeremia  (NOrdlingen,  18S7;  Eng. 
tranat.,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1889);  Da»  Buch  Eachiel 
tmd die  twOlf  kUinenProphelen  llfi>ifi);  contributed 
the  part  on  Theologie  dee  Allen  Testamenis  Kt  Hand- 
bueh  der  theologieehen  Wieaenerha/ien,  3d  ed., 
Munich,  1889;  Chrietus  and  amlere  Metmer  (Basel, 
1893);  Haridbvch  der  aligemeinen  Reiigionngeechichte 
(Bonn,  1899);  La  VaUur  reliffieuse  de  I'Ancim  Teg- 
lament  (Paris,  1905);  Die  Eigenart  der  bibliechen 
Religion  (Gross-Lichterfelde,  1006) ;  and  Der  Knecht 
Jahpc'e  im  Jeeajabuehe  (IflOS);  and  translated  into 
German  J,  Robertaon'a  Early  Religion  of  Israel  as 
Die  alle  Religion  Itrad»  (Stuttgart,  1896).  He  has 
likewise  contributed  a  large  number  of  articles  to 
the  Bauck-Uenog  RE.  and  since  ISSI  has  been  the 
editor  of  the  conservative  Kirchet^Tcajtd. 
OSGAK. 
Guiy  Hiitwr  (1 1). 

Tin  Oigu  in  Homu  Cktholjo  Omrebn  (f  3). 
Tbs  Oisui  In  Pniit«rtut  CbanbcB  (f  3). 
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Tbe  ModernuiDg  lA  OlHUl-Stylt  (I  S). 

The  organ,  as  treated  in  this  article,  is  ft  musical 
wind  inftniment  used  in  religious  woreliip.    The 
VIU.— 17 


term  organ,  from  tbe  Greek  oryarum,  was  at  Aret 
applied  to  instruments  of  all  kinds,  then  waa 
restricted  to  musical  instruments,  and  finally  came 

to  apply  (according  to  the  description 
I.  Early  of  Caasiodorus,  489-570)  to  an  instru- 
Hlstoiy.     ment  of    at    most    ten   pipes   pitehed 

according  to  the  tones  of  the  diatonic 
scale.  The  inventor  is  given  by  Tertulliau  (D< 
animn,  xiv.;  Eng.  trand.,  ANF,  iii.  I!l3-lt)4)  aa 
Arehimodee  (d.  212  b.c),  but  by  Vitnivius  find 
Pliny  as  Ctesibius  (d.  170  B.C.).  Because  the  organ 
was  a  means  of  enjoyment  by  society  in  general,  ita 
use  was  rejected  in  early  Christian  circles.  Smaller 
organs  were  at  first  employed  before  singing  clsiseeB, 
es{>ecia]ly  in  cloisters,  to  fix  the  correct  tone,  and 
the  first  large  organ  of  which  there  is  certain  knowl- 
edge waa  that  erected  under  Chariemogne  in  the 
cathedral  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  first  organ  en- 
larged to  eight  chromatic  keys,  besides  fourteen 
diatonic,  belongs  probably  to  the  thirteenth  cen^ 
lury,  and  the  addition  of  the  pedal,  about  1426^ 
marked  an  important  advance.  It  was  used  in  ths 
churches,  first,  to  give  the  key-tone,  then  to  accom^ 
pany  vocal  music  alternatively,  and  finally,  also  to 
prefix  a  prelude  to  the  hymn.  Tbe  accompaniment 
of  the  organ  contributed  especially,  in  great  songa 
of  thanksgi^-iiig,  to  the  festal  effect. 

At  the  Councils  of  Constance  (1414)  aud  Basel 
(1431)  the  Te  Deum  was  sung  nitb  organ  accom- 
paniment. It  was  an  abuse  when  whole  passages  of 
the  mass  were  taken  from  the  singers  and  assigned 

to  the  organ,  whether  to  relieve  the 
1,  The  former  or  to  supply  their  place  when 
Ot^an  in  absent;  or  when  the  organ  interrupted 
Roman  the  chanting  priest,  in  order  to  shorten 
Catholic  the  mass,  and  thus  deprived  it  of  long 
Churches,    passugca,  such  aa  the  Credo,  Prafatio, 

and  the  Paler  Noeter.  (For  examplea 
and  citations  cf.  G.  Rietechel,  Die  Au/gabe  der 
Orgtl,  pp.  11  sqq.,  Leipdc,  1893).  Sebaldus  Grave 
of  NOrdlingen,  in  1474,  was  required  "  to  play  tbe 
organ  at  St.  Jilrgen  with  godly  zeal  at  all  weddings 
and  feasts,  und,  when  ordered,  at  mass  and  vespers 
and  at  other  times."  To  arrest  ita  excessive  use,  a 
series  of  synods  were  forced  to  take  steps  against 
the  undue  preponderance  of  the  organ  (Treves,  1549; 
Augsbuig,  1.567;  Roermund,  1570;  Thorn,  1600; 
and  others).  The  directions  of  the  Caremaniaie  of 
1600  must  be  taken  as  concessions  to  the  use  of  tbe 
organ,  which  had  indeed  become  widely  established. 
These  regulations  permitted  the  employment  of  the 
organ  in  the  rendition  of  various  chants  of  the  mass 
(e.g.,  in  the  litany,  the  Chriate  Eleimn,  the  Gloria 
in  rzrelM«,  and  others).  In  a  strict  sense  of  the 
term,  the  organ  neither  was  nor  ia  now  r^arded  aa  a 
necessary  liturgical  instrument;  but  as  on  auxiliaiy 
of  liturgical  song  it  has  its  place  in  public  worship 
just  so  far  as  this  rei^uires.  As  an  instrument  for 
artistic  music,  whether  alone  or  In  combination 
with  technical  choral  music,  it  ia  subject  to  tha 
same  restrictions  as  the  music  of  the  Mass  (q.v.). 

According  to  the  Evangelical  view  also,  the  organ 
is  not  a  strictly  liturgical  instrument,  and  is  not 
essential.  An  artistic  culture,  organ  music  is  for 
the  Evangelical  conception  on  the  same  plane  as 
technical  church  music  or  indeed  as  art  in  general; 
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it  is  to  be  admitted  as  a  welcome  addition  to  divine 
aervioe  just  so  far  as  it  does  not  displace  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  from  the  central  place  in  the 
divine  service,  and  does  not  divert 
3.  The      the  attention   from  the  worship   but 

Organ  in  rather  stimulates  attention  to  it. 
Protestant  Hence  the  opposition  of  the  Reformers, 

Churches,  even  of  Luther  himself  in  the  begin- 
ning, because  the  danger  of  abuse  out- 
weighed the  advantages  (cf.  G.  Rietschel,  ut 
sup.,  pp.  17,  18).  The  oigan  first  came  into 
dose  connection  with  the  worship  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Church  as  the  leader  of  congregational 
singing,  musically  styled  as  the  choral  devotions. 
However,  this  connection  also  is  an  actual  not  an 
essential  or  necessary  one,  being  due  to  practical 
needs  and  resulting  from  expediency.  In  fact,  the 
Evangelical  service  was  long  carried  on  without 
the  oigan,  not  only  in  the  Reformed  Church  but 
for  more  than  a  century  in  the  Lutheran  Church. 
Congregational  singing  was  under  the  direction 
of  the  choirmaster  and  his  pupils  without  the  ac- 
companiment of  the  organ.  The  custom  of  oigan 
accompaniment  did  not  become  general  until  the 
eighteenth  century  (for  instances,  cf.  G.  Rietschel, 
ut  sup.,  pp.  46  sqq.). 

This  use  of  the  organ  became  a  necessity  only 
when  the  number  of  melodies  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  congregation  could  not  know  them 
all  familiarly,  and  when  the  first  enthusiasm  of  the 
earliest  Evangelical  singing  had  abated,  so  that  it 
required  more  aid  than  was  afforded  by  the  choir. 
The  first  organ  choir-book  for  choir  accompani- 
ment to  congregational  singing,  or  organ  alone,  is 
the  TabulcUurbuch  of  Samuel  Scheldt  (Halle,  1650), 
which  does  not  indeed  presuppose  congregational 
singing  with  an  oi^gan  accompaniment,  but  prepares 
the  way.  At  first  the  organ  only  accompanied  the 
singing  of  the  congregation  for  a  few  lines  and  then 
stopped  when  the  song  was  under  way.  Later,  on 
account  of  confusion,  the  organ  was  allowed  to  ac- 
company the  whole  hymn,  and  finally,  the  instru- 
ment completely  overshadowed  the  congregational 
song.  The  latter  was  robbed  of  its  original  rh3rthm; 
the  continuity  of  the  melody  was  broken  by  inter- 
ludes between  the  verses,  and  congregational  sing- 
ing was,  so  to  speak,  absorbed  in  the  organ  music. 
These  abuses  rather  than  the  employment  of  art 
and  musical  instruments  in  public  worship  must  be 
regarded  as  the  occasion  for  the  opposition  from 
influential  sources.  Its  misuse,  however,  is  not  a 
necessary  corollary  of  organ  accompaniment.  The 
organ  is  not  only  an  auxiliary  to  congregational 
singing,  but  also  the  normally  evolved  means  for 
shaping  and  reinforcing  the  devotions.  It  gathers 
the  voices  of  the  multitudes  into  unison,  harmonizes 
the  music  with  environment  and  season,  and  by 
modulacion  of  pause  and  cadence,  it  sways  the 
waves  of  devotion  so  as  to  be  deeply  impressive. 
It  must  prepare  the  congregation  for  the  hymn  that 
is  to  be  sung  and  incline  it  to  devotion  by  the  over- 
ture or  prelude;  it  must  integrate  the  choral  prayer 
of  the  congregation  with  the  rest  of  the  service  by 
the  interlude,  and  bring  the  awakened  spirit  of  wor- 
ship to  a  fitting  cadence  by  the  posUude.  A  mul- 
tiplicity of  artistic  forms  ace  at  the  disposal  of  the 


instrument;    such   as  prelude,   motet,    figuration, 
fantasia,  and  fugue. 

The  adaptation  of  the  oigan  to  sacred  music, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  at  once  the  supreme 
spiritualization  and  idealization  of  organ-music,  is 
the  work  and  also  the  characteristic 
4.  Organ-  distinction  of  the  classical  German 
ists  and  oigan-masters,  whose  great  teacher 
Composers,  was  Jan  Pieterszon  Sweelinck  (1562- 
1621),  while  the  greatest  classic  com- 
poser is  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  (q.v.).  Mention 
may  be  made  of  Sweelinck 's  pupils,  Jacob  PrStorius 
of  Hambiug  (d.  1651),  Heinrich  Scheidemann  iu 
Hamburg  (d.  1663),  Samuel  Scheldt  in  HaUe  (15S7- 
1654),  the  author  of  the  TabiUaturbuch  of  1650  (ut 
sup.),  who  was  the  pioneer  in  the  adaptation  of 
choral  music  to  the  organ.  He  was  followed  in  this 
direction  by  Strunck,  Theile,  Alberti,  Jan  Rein- 
ken  (1623-1722),  Dietrich  Buxtehude  (1637-1707), 
and,  lastly,  Johann  Pachelbel  (1653-1706),  who 
combined  the  inclination  to  grace  and  smoothness 
inherited  from  the  South  Germans  with  the  stricter 
forms  of  the  North  Germans.  Bach  made  the 
choral  with  all  its  lituigical  bearings  the  subject  of 
a  pure,  artistic  transfiguration;  he  looked  upon  the 
song  of  the  congregation  as  a  fair  gift  of  nature  for 
his  art.  This  itself  was  art  for  the  organ  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word;  he  thought  and  com- 
posed, moved  by  the  very  soul  of  the  organ  which 
lent  speech  to  his  creative  fancy.  He  possessed  an 
ea^  command  of  all  its  forms  and  filled  them  with 
his  individuality.  His  style,  though  firmly  founded 
on  tradition,  bears  everywhere  the  stamp  of  his  per- 
sonality; it  is  his  own  style  throughout,  truly  and 
genuinely  Protestant. 

The  succeeding  age  has  softened  and  modernized 
this  style  in  connection  with  the  technical  develop- 
ment of  organ-building,  which  has  made  the  instru- 
ment more  flexible  and  so  has  with- 
5.  The      drawn  it  from  its  narrow  isolation.    In 
Modernizing  the    eighteenth    century    the    organ 
of  learned  to  speak  the  language  of  Mo- 

Organ  zart,  in  the  nineteenth  that  of  Mendcls- 
Style.  sohn,and  in  the  twentieth,  it  even  be- 
gins to  assimilate  the  elaborate  coloring 
of  the  music  of  Wagner  and  Liszt.  The  moderniza- 
tion of  organ-style  is  involved  with  the  question  of 
music  in  general  and  esthetics,  and  no  objection  can 
be  raised  so  long  as  the  demands  made  on  religious 
music  by  the  Church  are  duly  regarded.  Congre- 
gational adaptability,  as  it  increases  in  apprecia- 
tion, will  appropriate  every  advance  that  makes 
for  edification.  However,  organ  style  must  con- 
tinue consistent  with  the  essential  quality  of  the 
instrument  itself.  Organ  music  must  observe  the 
limits  set  by  the  nature  of  the  instrument;  it 
should  not,  for  example,  invade  the  domain  of  the 
voice,  the  piano,  or  orchestra.  In  such  case  it 
would  always  be  inferior  to  the  instrument  which 
it  imitates;  and,  at  the  same  time,  sacrifice  its  own 
peculiar  power  and  artistic  value.  It  would  be  artis- 
tically false,  and  what  is  false  in  art  is  not  permis- 
sible in  liturgy.  On  the  other  hand,  not  everything 
artistically  true  is  at  the  same  time  suitable  for 
public  worship,  so  that  organ  music  may  be  correct 
in  style  and  adapted  to  the  instrument,  yet  not  be 
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liturgical  in  the  proper  sense.  In  addition,  there- 
fore, the  organ  style  must  bear  the  stamp  of  church 
music  and  clearly  show  its  relation  to  the  congre- 
gational hymn,  to  the  reinforcement  of  which  it 
owes  its  place  in  worship.  To  the  extent  that  it  is 
based  on  this  and  inspired  by  it,  and  recognizes  its 
function  of  artistic  exposition  and  glorification, 
organ  music  proves  itself  indeed  a  homogeneous 
element  of  Evangelical  worship. 

(H.  A.  K68TLINt.) 

Bibuoqrapht:  A.  O.  Ritter,  Zur  OeschicfUe  dea  OrgeUpieUt 
Leipsic.  1884;  J.  W.  Wannan,  The  Organ,  London,  1884; 
E.  J.  Hopkins,  The  Organ,  Us  History  and  ConHrvction, 
London,  1887;  U.  KommfUler,  Die  alten  Musiktheoretiker, 
Regensburg,  1887;  J.  H.  Seidel,  Die  Orgd  und  ihr  Bau, 
Dresden,  1887;  H.  V.  Couwenbeish,  VOrgue  anden  el 
modeme,  Lierre,  1888;  G.  Rietschel,  Die  Aufgabe  der  Orgd 
im  evangdischen  GoUesdienst,  Leipsic,  1894;  Frensel,  Die 
Orgd  und  ikre  Meiater,  Dresden,  1899;  A.  Pirro,  J.  S.  Bach 
and  his  Works  for  the  Organ,  New  York,  1902;  H.  C.  Lahee, 
The  Organ  and  its  Masters,  Boston.  1903;  C.  F.  A.  Will- 
iams, The  Story  of  the  Organ,  1903;  idem.  The  Story  of 
Organ  Music,  London,  1905. 

ORGANIZATION     OF    THE    EARLY    CHX7RCH. 

I.  Jewish  Christianity. 

Ecclesiastical  and  New-Testament  Conceptions  (f  1). 
Qasses  of  Believers;  the  Titles  Used  (f  2). 
The  Term  Church  and  its  Implicates  (f  3). 
Officers  and  their  Fimctions  ($4). 
The  Mother  Church;  the  Deacons  (f  5). 
Monarchical  Episcopate  Foreshadowed  (f  6). 
IL  Gentile  Christianity. 

Factors  Influencing  Onganisation  (f  1). 
Independence  of  Local  Communities  (§  2). 
New-Testament  Indications,  69-138  a.d.  (f  3). 
Clement,  Hennas,  the  Didache,  and  Polycarp  (f  4). 
The  Monarchical  Episcopate  and  Other  Offices  (f  6). 
Causes  of  the  Episcopate  ($6). 
Distinction  Between  Clergy  and  Laity  (§  7). 
Distinctions  Within  the  Hergy  (§  8). 
Development  of  EccleeiasticAl  Law  (f  9). 
Ecclesiastical  Provinces  (S  10). 

I.  Jewish  Christianity:  In  no  other  field  of 
Church  history  is  the  contrast  between  the  confes- 
sional and  the  historical  view  so  great  as  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  constitution  of  the  ancient  Church. 
According  to  Roman  Catholic  teaching,  while  Christ 
founded  the  Church,  Peter  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  it.     Depending  on  Peter  was  the 

I.  Ecclesi-  ruling  apostolate,  which  was  continued 

astical  and  in  the  episcopate,  just  as  the  primacy 
New-       was   continued   in    the   successors   of 

Testament  Peter.  In  both  Calvinism  and  Luther- 
Conceptions,  anism  the  position  was  held  that  the 
Church  was  the  intentional  and  direct 
foundation  of  Christ.  These  conceptions  are  op- 
posed to  the  entire  historic  development  of  the 
Apostolic  and  sub-Apostolic  age.  They  stand  or 
fall  with  the  historicity  of  certain  passages  in  the 
Xcw  Testament,  notably  some  in  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew,  which  historical  criticism  compels  to  re- 
f^sird  as  later  additions.  The  fact  remains  that  the 
disciples  and  the  faithful  founded  the  Church  and 
that  the  Twelve  were  appointed  by  Jesus  to  spread 
his  teachings  and  to  act  as  the  future  judges  of  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  But  nothing  was  due  to  a 
prcconsidered  plan.  What  took  place  was  the  out- 
growth of  temporal  conditions  and  proceeded  from 
the  fraternal  community  of  men  who,  through  Jesus, 
had  found  God.    In  this  brotherhood  with  its  be- 


lief in  God  and  with  its  tradition  of  a  Jewish  the- 
ocracy is  found  the  seed  from  which  the  Church 
developed. 

As  to  the  point  of  departure  for  the  development 
of  Christian  institutional  life,  the  situation  is  as 
follows:  After  Jesus  had  drawn  to  him  the  orig- 
inal four  disciples,  there  assembled  about  him  a 

larger  and  a  narrower  circle  of  adher- 

2.  Classes  ents,   viz.,   disciples  and   the   twelve 

of  Believers;  apostles.    This  last  class,  perhaps  also 

the  Titles    the  Seventy,  during  his  lifetime  he 

Used.       sent  abroad  to  teach  and  to  heal  in 

his  name.  At  the  time  of  receiving 
this  mission  they  had  not,  perhaps,  the  name  of 
apostle.  They  realized  that  they  were  apostles  first 
when  Peter  and  they  along  with  him  recognized 
their  teacher  as  their  heavenly  Lord  and  were  con- 
scious of  receiving  from  him,  through  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  direction  to  preach  his  word.  When 
Jesus'  adherents  had  assembled  in  Jerusalem  after 
his  passion  there  were  three  distinct  classes  men- 
tioned in  the  early  records  of  the  Church.  (1)  The 
Twelve;  or  rather  the  Eleven,  increased  by  election 
to  Twelve  (Acts  1-15),  who  were  regarded  as  the 
foundation  of  his  followers  because  they  had  been 
selected  by  Jesus  himself  to  be  the  future  rulers  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  (Matt.  xix.  28;  Luke 
xxii.  28-30).  (2)  The  apostles,  or  the  missionaries, 
to  which  general  class  also  the  Twelve  belonged. 
(3)  The  other  disciples  of  both  sexes  (Acts  ix.  36). 
Most  prominent  among  these  were  the  original  dis- 
ciples (Acts  xxi.  16)  and  especially  the  brothers  of 
Jesus  at  whose  head  stood  James  (Acts  i.  14).  The 
Twelve  were  rulers  in  the  Messianic  kingdom  and 
at  the  same  time  missionaries.  The  term  "  disci- 
ple "  did  not  last  long,  for  personal  discipleship  de- 
pended on  the  actual  presence  of  Jesus.  Converts 
from  paganism  hardly  use  the  term  at  all  and  Paul 
never  employed  it  as  a  designation  of  Christians  in 
general.  "  Disciple  "  gradually  became  limited  to 
the  Twelve  and  to  those  who  had  personally  seen 
the  Lord.  The  Twelve,  the  Apostles,  and  the  rest 
formed  in  Jerusalem  the  Messianic  conmiunity  of 
Jesus.  They  were  a  band  of  Jews,  distinguished 
from  their  fellow  countrymen  only  by  their  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  they  already  knew  the  Mes- 
siah and  were  expecting  Ms  future  coming  after  a 
short  interval.  The  followers  of  Christ  tended  to 
separate  themselves  from  the  Jews  by  their  insist- 
ence on  the  teaching  and  commandments  of  Jesus, 
and  by  their  confidence  that  they  were  sharers  in 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  While  they  were  called 
in  scorn,  "  Galileans,"  "  Nasarenes,"  and  "  the 
poor,"  they  called  themselves  the  ''  people  of  God," 
"  the  seed  of  Abraham,"  "  the  elect  people,"  "  the 
twelve  tribes."  In  place  of  the  term  disciple,  the 
words  believer,  saints,  the  brethren,  the  Church, 
came  into  use.  All  of  these  can  be  shown  to  be 
Jewish  in  origin.  Believers  in  Christ  called  them- 
selves saints,  because  they  had  been  made  holy  by 
baptism  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  They  had  practical 
attestation  of  this  in  the  charisms  (see  Charismata), 
wonders,  and  signs  accomplished  through  them. 
The  epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (iii.  5)  speaks  of  "  hdy 
apostles."  The  name  brother  goes  back  to  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  (Matt,  zxiii.  8).    It  is  found  also 
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in  connection  with  the  words  "  in  the  Lord,"  and 
Jesus  desired  to  include  himself  among  the  brethren 
(Matt.  xii.  48;  Rom.  viii.  29).  In  the  third  century 
the  general  use  of  the  term  fell  gradually  into  abey- 
ance. It  no  longer  described  actual  conditions,  and 
was  finally  reserved  for  special  classes  of  Christians, 
particulaiiy  for  the  clergy. 

The  term  ^'  Church  "  was  in  existence  at  the  time 
of  Paul's  conversion,  though  it  probably  does  not 
go  back  to  Jesus,  notwithstanding  Matt.  xvi.  18, 
xviii.  17;  it  is  found  in  the  early  chapters  of  the 
Acts  (v.  11,  viii.  1).  The  Jewish  equivalent  is  kahalf 
"  assembly,"  translated  in  the  Sep- 
3.  The  tuagint  by  the  Greek  word  ekkUsia 
Term  (see  Church,  the  Christian,  I.).  In 
Church  daily  use  the  Jews,  at  the  time  of 
and  its  Christ,  employed  the  word  "  syna- 
Implicates.  gogue  "  more  often  than  ecclena.  The 
employment  of  this  word  by  the  Chris- 
tians made  it  unnecessary  for  them  to  take  over  the 
term  synagogue.  The  term  ecclena  put  the  brand 
of  newness  upon  the  community  and  at  the  same 
time  gave  it  significance  as  a  realization  of  an  old 
ideal.  It  indicated,  too,  a  practical  separation  from 
Judaism.  It  helped  the  spread  of  the  Church  among 
the  heathen  Christians,  enabling  them  to  distinguish 
by  the  existence  of  this  terminology  their  teaching 
from  the  Law  of  Moses.  An  authoritative  element 
did  not  originally  inhere  in  the  word  "  Church  "; 
indeed,  as  a  spiritual  fact,  representing  an  ideal- 
actual  community,  it  concealed  it.  The  Church 
took  preeminence  over  the  individual,  it  had  its 
own  ordinances,  its  particular  powers  and  organ- 
ization. How  early  judicial  authority  was  asso- 
ciated ^nth  the  individual  community  is  shown  by 
Matt,  xviii.  17,  and  in  I  Tim.  iii.  15  occurs  the  clas- 
sical passage  "  the  house  of  God  which  is  the  church 
of  the  living  God,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the 
truth."  As  early  as  Tertullian  occurs  the  expres- 
sion "  mother  Church  "  (Ad  martyraSf  i.).  Most 
important  in  this  connection  were  St.  Paul's  spec- 
ulations connecting  the  Church  with  Christ.  The 
conception  is  well  sunmied  up  by  Tertullian  in  the 
following  words:  ''  In  a  company  of  two  is  the 
Church;  but  the  Church  is  truly  Christ.  When, 
then,  you  cast  yourself  at  the  brethren's  knees,  you 
are  handling  Christ,  you  are  entreating  Christ " 
{De  pamitcntia,  x.;  ANF,  iii.  664).  The  concrete 
nature  of  the  conmiunity  is  foimd  in  the  idea  of 
fellowship  (Acts  ii.  42;  Gal.  ii.  9)  expressed  in  a 
conunon  meal.  Decisions  on  important  questions 
lay  with  the  ecclesia  (cf.  Acts  xv.,  an  assembly 
which  is  very  wrongly  called  "  The  Council  of  the 
Apostles").  The  records  do  not  show  whether 
there  was  a  regular  meeting  of  this  body;  what 
was  the  exact  position  of  the  apostles  in  it,  or  how 
their  functions  as  members  were  differentiated  from 
those  of  the  "  elders."  The  formula  used  by  Luke 
(Acts  XV.  22,  28)  implies  that  the  assemblage  re- 
garded itself  as  the  organ  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
ordinary  method  of  procedure  was  that  the  Apostles 
and  elders  proposed  measiures  and  the  community 
either  accepted  or  rejected  them  (Acts  iv.  32,  vi.  2, 
6,  XV.  12,  30,  xxi.  22).  At  first  Christian  teachers 
and  disciples  living  in  the  community  were  organ- 
ised almost  like  a  family,  the  true  Israel  in  the 


midst  of  whom  the  Lord  was  soon  to  appear.  This 
community  accepted  originally  the  obUgations  of 
the  Jewish  law;  but  when  a  conflict  arose  they 
had  to  reject  the  authority  of  the  spiritual  court 
at  Jerusalem  (Acts  v.  29).  The  commandments  of 
Jesus  held  the  first  place  along  with  the  directions 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  addition  to  these  two 
authorities  and  that  of  the  Old  Testament  there  was 
the  authority  of  the  Twelve  under  the  leadership 
of  Peter.  This  showed  itself  chiefly  in  the  foigive- 
ness  of  sins,  and  to  it  was  joined  judicial  powers  of 
punishment,  the  classical  example  being  Ananias 
and  Sapphira  (Acts  v.  1  sqq.).  But  the  community 
might  use  disciplinary  measures  as  well  as  the  Apos- 
tles (Matt,  xviii.  15).  The  transformation  of  the 
Jewish  synagogue  into  the  ecclesia  of  God  directed 
its  policy  and  laid  the  foundation  of  its  specific 
rules  and  laws.  How  far  a  new  construction  was 
oiganized  appears  from  the  account  in  Acts  of  the 
life  of  the  early  Christian  conununity  which  ex- 
tended the  principles  of  brotherhood  even  to  an 
economic  conclusion.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  picture 
the  Christian  community  of  this  period  as  a  union 
of  communistic  Quakers.  The  possession  of  the 
Judaic  law,  the  ideals  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Twelve,  and  the  power  of  the  in- 
fallible conmiunity  placed  strict  limitations  on  the 
free  activity  of  the  individual,  on  his  independence 
and  equality. 

In  addition  to  the  Twelve  and  the  Apoetolate, 
there  were  associated  with  the  last  from  early  times 
professional  prophets  and  teachers.  **  God  hath  set 
some  in  the  Church,  first,  apostles;  secondarily, 
prophets;  thirdly,  teachers"  (I  Cor.  xii.  28;  cf. 
Eph.  iv.  11).  These  three  constituted  a  unity  be- 
cause they  all  were  entrusted  with 
4.  Officers  speaking  the  Word  of  God.  Along  with 
and  their  the  Apostles,  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
Functions,  doing  their  missionary  work  two  by  two 
(Peter  and  John,  Barnabas  and  Paul, 
Barnabas  and  Mark,  Paul  and  Silas,  Timothy  and 
Silas,  Timothy  and  Erastus,  Mark  vi.  7;  Luke  x. 
1 ;  Acts  xix.  22) ,  were  the  prophets,  whose  woric  was 
sometimes  given  to  particular  communities,  some- 
times more  general  (Matt.  x.  41;  Acts  xi.  27,  xxi. 
10).  The  teachers  seem  to  have  been  connected 
with  special  communities  (Acts  xiii.  1;  Didache 
xi.).  All  of  these  were  charismatic,  their  call  rested 
on  an  impartation  of  the  Spirit;  but  it  also  depended 
on  the  recognition  of  the  community.  The  Apostles 
seem  to  have  depended  for  each  missionary  journey 
on  a  special  commission.  When  the  commission 
was  fulfilled,  the  Apostle  might  become  again  a 
teacher  or  a  prophet.  Taken  strictly,  he  is  an  Apos- 
tle only  to  those  for  whom  he  has  received  a  com- 
mission; "  apostle  of  the  circumcision,"  **  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles"  (I  Cor.  ix.  2;  Gal.  ii.;  Rom.  xi. 
13).  The  classical  passage  is  Acts  xiii.  1-2.  The 
appointment  for  services  in  the  community  followed 
after  prayer  and  fasting  by  the  laying  on  of  hands 
(Acts  vi.  6,  xiii.  3;  I  Tim.  iv.  14;  II  Tim.  i.  6). 
The  laying  on  of  hands  was  not  simply  a  symbolical 
act;  it  was  the  imparting  of  the  charisma  necessary 
for  the  office.  The  function  of  laying  on  of  hands 
was  undertaken  not  only  by  the  Twelve  (Acta  vi. 
6),  but  also  by  individual  conmiunities  (I  Tim.  iv. 
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14),  by  Apostles  and  missionaries  (I  Tim.  v.  22; 
II  Tim.  i.  6),  or  Apostles  and  communities  co- 
operated together. 

As  to  the  position  of  the  Mother  Church  in  Jeru- 
salem toward  the  Judaistic  daughter  churches,  the 
nKTords  are  too  meager  to  admit  of  a  definite  con- 
clusion. It  is  as  often  associated  with  as  distin- 
guished from  subordinate  communi- 
5.  The  ties  (Gal.  i.  22;  I  Thess.  ii.  14;  Acts 
Mother  xi.  1,  29,  xv.  1).  Jerusalem  was  re- 
Church;  garded  as  the  central  point.  It  was 
the  Deacons,  called  by  Palestinian  Christians  '*  the 
holy  city "  (Matt.  iv.  6,  xxvii.  63). 
It  is  significant  that  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  sent 
Barnabas  to  control  the  heathen  Christian  oi^ganiza- 
tion  at  Antioch  (Acts  xi.  22),  that  Silas  and  Judas 
were  sent  there  (Acts  xv.  22-32),  that  Peter  pro- 
ceeds there  (Gal.  ii.  11),  as  well  as  messengers  from 
James  (Gal.  ii.  12),  that  the  diaspora  was  controlled 
by  Jerusalem  Christians,  and  finally  that  the  so- 
called  Council  of  the  Apostles — in  reality  the  com- 
munity of  Jerusalem — took  action  for  all  the  Jew- 
ish communities.  PauPs  relation  to  it  must  also  be 
taken  into  account;  not  only  his  care  for  sending 
collections  to  it,  but  also  his  desire  to  have  its  rec- 
ognition. It  is  remarkable  how  the  Galilean  Chris- 
tians fall  into  the  background.  The  transition  from 
Capernaum,  Chorazin,  and  Bethsaida  to  Jerusalem 
marks  a  new  evolution  in  the  ancient  history  of  the 
Church,  and  is  undoubtedly  connected  with  the 
birth  of  legend,  the  rise  of  the  Infancy  Gospels, 
and  the  transference  of  the  appearances  of  the  risen 
Lord  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem.  As  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  seven  deacons  and  causes  given  for  it 
in  Acts  vi.,  a  number  of  ambiguities  arise.  The 
Seven,  as  their  names  indicate,  were  probably  Hel- 
lenists; but  were  they  appointed  solely  for  the  Hel- 
lenist widows,  or  for  other  widows?  Were  their  eco- 
nomic occupations  a  novelty?  Besides,  they  disap- 
pear from  view  in  a  curious  way;  that  is,  all  with 
the  exception  of  Stephen,  the  "  miracle  worker*" 
and  the  first  martyr.  A  diaconate,  in  the  later 
8en.se,  their  office  was  not,  for  the  deacon's  was  no 
independent  position;  they  rather  resembled  bishops 
than  deacons.  It  is  possible  to  see  in  them  Hellenist 
rivals  of  the  Twelve.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  per- 
secution directed  against  Stephen  did  not  involve 
the  Twelve  (Acts  viii.  1). 

According  to  an  old  tradition  the  Twelve  remained 
twelve  years  in  Jerusalem.    They  scattered  on  ac- 
connt  of  the  persecution  of  Herod  to  w*hich  James, 
the  son  of  Zebedee,  fell  a  victim.    This 
6.  Monar-    led  to  a  total  change  in  the  Jerusalem 
chical  Epis-  community.    In  place  of  a  government 
copate  Fore-  through  the  Twelve,  there  came  into 
shadowed,   prominence  James,  the  brother  of  the 
Lord.     Acts  does  not  mark  the  steps 
in  this  development;  but  it  gives  him  preeminence 
(xii.  17,  XV.  13,  xxi.  18).    This  marks  the  decline  of 
the  pneumatic,  Messianic  conception;    yet  during 
the  presence  of  members  of  the  Ti^'elve  at  Jerusa- 
lem their  authority  was  not  impaired  (Gal.  ii.;  Acts 
XV.,  xxi.).     The  new  order  has  three  significant 
characteristics:     (1)  The  relatives  of  Jesus  came 
into  prominence.    After  the  death  of  James  a  cousin 
of  Jesus,  Symeon,  was  chosen  his  successor  (Euse- 


bius,  Hia,eccL,  III., ».;  ANF,  2  ser.  i.  146).  The 
early  lists  of  the  bishops  at  Jerusalem  are  probably 
lists  of  the  relatives  of  Jesus.  (2)  The  disappear- 
ance of  the  pneumatic,  Messianio  element.  (3)  The 
influence  of  distinctly  Jewish  precedents.  The 
original  Twelve  may  liave  died,  or  they  may  have 
been  engaged  in  missionary  activity,  or  the  rela- 
tives of  Jesus  may  have  been  regarded  as  their 
rivals.  The  prominence  of  the  relatives  of  Jesus 
would  naturally  be  due  to  their  position  as  members 
of  the  house  of  David.  The  new  constitution  there 
with  James  at  its  head  and  twelve  (?)  presbyters 
under  him  seems  to  give  James  the  position  of  high 
priest  and  to  put  elders  in  the  place  of  a  sanhedrin. 
The  position  of  James  was  peculiar.  Heathen  Chris- 
tian tradition  names  him  as  the  first  bishop  of  Je- 
rusalem, appointed  by  Christ  and  by  the  Apostles. 
Undoubtedly  he  and  his  followers  exercised  a  mo- 
narchical power.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that 
James  used  the  title  of  bishop,  for  it  has  not  a  Ju- 
daistic origin.  In  the  Gementines  the  exalted  posi- 
tion of  James  is  a  later  exaggeration.  The  idea  and 
realisation  of  a  monarchical  episcopate  under  the 
Jewish  Christians  first  comes  into  existence,  then, 
in  the  person  of  James.  Perhaps  Matt.  xvi.  18  is 
the  protest  of  Palestinian  Christians,  who  did  not 
accept  him.  The  original  persecutions  allowed  the 
Church  to  continue  in  existence  at  Jerusalem. 
The  first  sharp  persecution  was  under  Herod,  in 
42  A.D.  No  great  agitation  against  Jerusalem 
Christians  took  place  until  the  execution  of  James 
and  the  great  uprising  against  Rome.  This  last 
changed  the  situation.  The  Jewish  conmiunitics 
became  active  against  the  whole  Christian  dias- 
pora. Symeon,  the  successor  of  James,  was  a  mar- 
tyr. In  the  second  century,  by  the  second  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  under  Hadrian,  Jewish 
Christianity  lost  its  position  of  centrality,  and 
existed  only  as  single  communities  and  groups  of 
communities. 

n.  Gentile  Christianity:    Turning  the  attention 
now  to  the  position  of  Christianity  under  the  hea- 
then, the  complexity  of  the  situation  is  increased  by 
the  tendency  to  bring  in,  in  connection 
X.  Factors  with  church  organization  and  consti- 
Influencing  tion,  family  customs,  the  social  and 
Organiza-   religious  clubs,  and  school,  city  and 
tion.       provincial  oi^nizations.    All  of  these 
elements  must  have  influenced  the  de- 
velopment of  Christian  institutions.    The  Christian 
community  was  built  out  of  elements  ^ith  definite, 
previously  existing  social  characteristics.    Consid- 
erable tension  between  the  parts  was  to  be  expected. 
Thus  one  might  have  looked  for  antagonism  between 
a  central  and  local  authority,  between  spirit  and 
office,  between  charisma  and  canon,  among  individ- 
uals, among  those  claiming  spiritual  gifts,  among 
those  occupying  ecclesiastical  position,  and  finally, 
between  the  lay  and  the  clerical  elements,  between 
an  ecclesiastical  democracy  and  an  ecclesiastical 
aristocracy.     As  initial  factors  in  early  organiza- 
tion must  be  considered,  first,  the  authority  of  those 
speaking  the   Word   of  God,   apostles,   prophets, 
teachers;   the  authority  of  the  elders  over  agninst 
yoimger  members;  the  distinction  between  officials 
appointed  with  administrative  and  with  executive 
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power.  The  Christian  communities  of  the  Diaspora 
developed,  either  as  ofifshoots  from  synagogues,  or 
from  being  founded  by  Jewish  proselytes.  Tliey 
follow  the  order  of  synagogue  usages.  The  reading 
of  the  Old  Testament  was  not  the  only  reminiscence 
of  the  synagogue.  The  Acts  in  many  passages  shows 
how,  at  the  beginning,  women  such  as  Priscilla, 
Lydia,  and  Phoebe  were  important  in  the  life  of  the 
Church. 

The  impressions  derived  from  the  epistles  of  Paul 
suggest  the  independence  of  each  community.  In 
them  individuals  either  with  local  honoraiy  titles 

or  with  official  positions  were  subor- 

2.  Inde-     dinate.   The  communities  were  directly 

pendence  of  under  the  apostles  who  founded  them. 

Local  Com-  The  whole  Christian  community  was 

munitieB.    pictured  in  each  of  its  parts.    The  ideal 

unity  lies  in  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (Acts  xv.).  The  way  the  disciplinary  case  at 
Corinth  was  handled  by  Paul  is  a  crucial  example. 
He  and  the  community  acted  together,  there  is  no 
question  of  special  officials.  Early  terminology 
diows  the  same  resultr-^*'  the  Church  of  God  abiding 
in  the  city  "  (cf.  I  Clement  i.;  and  the  salutations 
with  which  Polycarp  begins  his  epistle).  Each 
community  is  part  of  an  organism  belonging  to 
heaven,  for  the  time  being  dwelling  on  earth:  '^  The 
Churches  of  God,  when  carefully  contrasted  with 
the  assemblies  of  the  districts  in  which  they  are 
situated,  are  as  beacons  in  the  world  "  (Origen, 
Contra  CeUum,  iii.  29;  ANF,  iv.  476).  The  impor- 
tance of  the  spiritual  democracy  is  seen  in  Paul's 
epistles.  The  part  represents  the  whole.  What 
concerns  one  community  concerns  all.  The  iden- 
tity of  the  local  with  the  universal  was  encouraged 
by  the  preeminence  given  to  the  apostle  who  be- 
longed to  the  whole  church.  Paul  is  to  the  several 
communities  their  teacher  and  father  (I  Cor.  iv. 
17,  vii.  17,  xiv.  37).  But  I  Cor.  xii.-xiv.  is  the 
clearest  proof  that  the  charismata  are  the  decisive 
factors.  What  is  reported  of  local  authorities  is 
different  in  different  places.  According  to  Acts 
presbyters  were  ordained  by  Paul  and  Barnabas 
(xiv.  23),  and  called  together  and  warned  to  shep- 
herd the  Church  of  God.  In  I  Thess.  v.  12,  Paul 
asks  the  community  "  to  know  them  that  labor 
Among  you,  and  are  over  you  in  the  Lord  and  ad- 
monish you,"  and  the  following  verses  seem  to  be 
directed  to  these  persons.  In  Galatians  a  local  office 
is  not  mentioned,  and  the  same  holds  good  of  Cor- 
inthians where,  from  the  contents  of  the  letter, 
mention  of  such  an  office  seems  to  be  expected. 
Along  with  apostles,  prophets,  and  teachers  are  men- 
tioned certain  charisms  and  after  them  helps  and 
governments.  The  same  is  true  of  Romans  where 
organization  comes  into  being  through  the  charis- 
mata— among  them  are  named  prophecy,  minis- 
try, teaching,  showing  mercy,  and  ruling  (xii.  6  sqq.). 
A  certain  Phcebe  is  mentioned  as  deaconess  (xvi.), 
and  different  house  communities  are  mentioned 
(xvi.  3  sqq.).  In  Colossians  the  conmiunity  is  di- 
rected to  say  to  Archippus,  "  take  heed  to  the  min- 
istry which  thou  hast  received  in  the  Lord,  that 
thou  fulfil  it "  (iv.  17).  The  word  ministry  may  sig- 
nify a  part  in  the  worship  of  the  community.  In 
Ephesians,  a  circular  letter,  the  whole  community 


is  spoken  of  as  being  built  on  the  foundation  of  the 
apostles  a;id  prophets  (ii.  20,  iii.  5)  and  a  local  office 
is  mentioned  and  connected  with  apostles,  proph- 
ets, and  teachers — ^pastors  and  evangelists  find  a 
place  in  this  list  (iv.  11.;  cf.  Acts.  xi.  8;  II  Tim.  iv. 
5;  Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd.,  III.,  xxxvii.),  the  last  being 
missionaries  whose  activity  is  purely  local  and 
who  therefore  can  not  claim  the  name  of  Apostle. 
Philippians  is  remarkable  because  its  address  con- 
tains the  words  bishops  and  deacons  as  the  letter 
returns  thanks  for  an  offering  (i.  1).  Their  office 
was  probably  connected  with  this  act;  the  deacons 
have  no  accompanying  genitive  and  there  is  no 
article,  facts  which  point  to  an  administrative  posi- 
tion (see  Deacon).  The  same  must  be  said  of  the 
word  "  bishop "  (see  Episcopacy;  Polity).  Its 
significance  is  as  ambiguous  as  that  of  presbyter, 
which  may  distinguish  the  elder  from  the  younger, 
may  be  a  title  of  honor  signifying  some  special  au- 
thority, personal  or  otherwise,  or  may  indicate  m.em- 
bership  of  a  council,  and  be  either  of  Jewish  or  au- 
tonomous origin  (see  Presbyter).  The  word  bishop 
may  be  due  to  the  usage  of  the  Septuagint.  It  sig- 
nifies overseer  or  superintendent.  The  object  of 
oversight  is  uncertain,  it  may  be  souls  (I  Pet.  ii. 
25),  or  the  church  (Acts  xx.  28).  It  may  mean  over- 
sight of  economic  or  natural  objects.  The  troubles 
related  in  II  Corinthians  do  not  indicate  any  ten- 
sion between  a  local  and  the  universal  apostolic 
oiganization.  It  refers  only  to  the  operation  of  a 
clique  grouping  itself  around  different  apostles. 

The  records  extending  from  the  time  of  Vespasian 
to  that  of  Hadrian  begin  with  I  Pet.  iv.  10-11 :  "  As 
every  man  hath  received  the  gift,  even  so  minister 
the  same  one  to  another  as  good  stewards  of  the 
manifold  grace  of  God.  If  any  man  speak,  let  him 
speak  as  the  oracles  of  God;  if  any 
3.  New-  man  minister,  let  him  do  it  as  of  the 
Testament  ability  which  God  giveth.''  Here 
Indications,  organization  is  founded  on  the  char- 
69-138  AD.  isma,  which  itself  constitutes  a  min- 
istry. Later  the  author  addresses  the 
presbyters,  calling  himself  a  fellow  presbyter  (v. 
1-2),  who  are  opposed  to  the  "  younger  "  (v.  5), 
but  the  presbyters  do  not  include  all  of  those  over 
a  certain  age,  they  are  officials  limited  in  num- 
ber with  the  functions  of  pastors  and  duty  of  being 
examples  to  the  flock  (v.  2-3).  This  indicates  a 
local  office  and  in  this  light  the  stress  laid  on  charis- 
mata in  chap.  iv.  is  remarkable.  In  James  v.  14 
presbyters  of  the  Church  are  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  praying  over  and  anointing  the  sick,  while 
chap.  iii.  warns  against  multiplicity  of  masters.  In 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  presbyters  are  not  men- 
tioned but  officers  are,  the  general  term  used  being 
kegoumenoif  which  also  occurs  in  Acts  (xv.  22)  as  a 
designation  of  prophets  (Heb.  xiii.  17);  possibly 
Heb.  xiii.  7  refers  to  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul. 
In  the  Apocalypse  twenty-four  presbyters  are  men- 
tioned (chap,  iv.)  and  a  prophetess  is  named  in 
Thyatira  (ii.  20)  but  no  local  officer.  The  angels  of 
the  communities  are  not  to  be  explained  as  bishops. 
The  \^Titer  of  the  work  appears  as  a  superintendent 
of  the  communities.  Twelve  apostles  are  men- 
tioned, also  false  apostles  (ii.  2),  and  a  reader  in  each 
community  (i.  3).    The  author  of  the  three  Johan- 
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nine  letterd  appears  as  a  superintendent  calling 
himself  in  II  and  III  John  presbyteroB,  He  admin- 
isters by  letters  and  emissaries  many  commimities 
as  their  head.  He  is  strongly  opposed  and  some  of 
his  adherents  are  exconmiunicated.  The  opposi- 
tion comes  from  a  man  who  loveth  to  have  the  pre- 
eminence, in  other  words,  a  local  pastor.  Deme- 
trius seems  to  be  a  colleague  of  the  person  addressed 
in  the  letter.  There  is  obviously  a  conflict  here 
between  the  spiritual  universal  missionary  organ- 
ization and  the  local  one  (cf.  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, Quis  diveSf  xlii.,  for  an  account  of  John's  activ- 
ity in  appointing  bishops,  pacifying  churches,  and 
founding  a  ministry  on  his  missionary  journeys).  In 
the  Gospel  apostles  are  warned  against  ambition 
(xiii.  13  sqq.)  and  there  is  a  passage  mentioning  the 
bestowal  on  Peter  of  a  universal  pastoral  office  (xxi. 
15  sqq.).  The  Pastoral  Epistles  show  Titus  and 
Timothy  as  representatives  of  the  Apostles,  they 
guard  the  teaching,  they  appoint  officers  and  shep- 
herd the  communities.  In  Titus,  the  elders,  both 
men  and  women,  seem  to  have  an  official  position 
(ii.  2  sqq.),  presbyters  are  mentioned  and  their 
(qualifications,  and  then  follow  at  length  the  quali- 
fications of  a  bishop  (i.  5  sqq.);  probably  this  is  an 
interpolation,  if  so  it  refers  to  a  monarchical  bishop. 
In  I  Tim.  v.  elders,  both  men  and  women,  yoimg 
men  and  women,  and  widows  in  two  classes,  are 
carefully  distinguished.  Mention  is  made  of  pres- 
byters; there  is  a  long  passage  (iii.  1-13)  discussing 
the  qualifications  of  bishops  and  deacons  introduced 
by  the  words  "if  any  one  desire  the  office  of  a 
bishop  he  desires  a  good  work.''  The  similarity 
with  the  passages  in  Titus  suggests  doubts  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  both  passages. 

The  First  Epistle  of  Clement  gives  detailed  refer- 
ences to  the  organization  of  the  Church  at  the 
period  it  was  composed.    It  is  all  the  more  valuable 

because  it  comes  from  Rome  and  be- 

4.  Clement,  cause  it  can  be  certainly  dated.    The 

Hennas,  the  occasion  of  the  letter  was  trouble  in 

Didache  and  the  Corinthian    community,  a  revolt 

Polycarp.    of  the  younger  elements  against  the 

older.  The  facts  are  as  follows:  The 
community  is  divided  into  presbyters  and  the 
younger  element;  those  who  lead  are  taken  from 
the  presbyters,  hegoumenoi,  pro?iegoumenoi  (i.  3, 
iii.  3,  xxi.  6)  under  these  leaders.  The  letter  from 
chap.  xl.  on  is  specially  directed  to  those  who  con- 
duct worship.  These  the  author  calls  three  times 
bishops  and  deacons.  Their  office  is  called  epis- 
kope.  They  are  appointed  officials,  admitted  with 
the  approval  of  the  whole  community.  The  func- 
tion of  the  episkopS  is  primarily  and  essentially  di- 
vine worship;  to  offer  the  gifts,  to  read  the  liturgies 
(xl.  2,  xliv.  4).  These  officials  also  have  the  title  of 
presbyter.  Despite  the  significance  of  their  position, 
the  power  belongs  finally  to  the  community  ("  to 
do  whatever  the  majority  commands,"  liv.).  The 
author  of  the  letter  writes  in  the  name  of  the  Ro- 
man community.  Those  w^hom  it  sends  to  Corintli 
are  not  mentioned  as  clerical  personages.  From 
this  it  follows  that  the  bishops  and  deacons,  who  are 
constantly  named  together  and  who  have  the  com- 
mon functions  of  the  episkopi  or  liturgy,  belong, 
prot^abiy  as  appointed  presbyters,  to  those  who  are 


called  "  leaders."  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
the  ministers  of  public  worship  are  alone  the  "  lead* 
ers."  In  addition  to  these  facts  Clement's  Epistle 
adds  theories  and  historical  statements  in  relation 
to  public  worship.  It  connects  Christian  usages 
with  the  Old-Testament  regulation  of  worship.  Tlie 
letter  states  that  the  appointment  of  bishops  and 
deacons  is  prophesied  in  the  Old  Testament.  It 
declares  that  the  Apostles  are  sent  from  Christ,  just 
as  Christ  was  sent  from  God.  It  also  asserts  that 
our  Apostles  (i.e.,  Peter  and  Paul)  had  revealed  to 
them  that  there  would  arise  a  difficulty  over  the 
episkopi  and  for  that  reason  they  provided  after 
their  death  that  other  approved  men  should  under- 
take their  services.  The  Epistle  of  Clement  leaves 
the  question  of  a  monarchical  episcopate  at  Rome 
open,  but  this  possibility  is  excluded  by  Hennas, 
who  also  wrote  in  Rome  and  whose  work  must  be 
dated  in  the  course  of  the  third  decade  of  the  sec- 
ond century.  Hermas  keeps  in  view  not  a  local 
community,  but  the  whole  conmiunity  of  Christians. 
In  his  foreground  stand  apostles  and  teachers,  be- 
longing to  a  preceding  generation,  some  of  whom, 
however,  are  still  alive.  In  the  universal  organiza- 
tion of  the  Church  his  order  gives  apostles,  bishops, 
teachers,  deacons.  Bishops  and  deacons  are  asso- 
ciated together  and  their  chief  duty  is  caring  for 
widows  and  orphans  and  the  poor.  Their  service 
is  called  diakonia  and  leitoiurgia.  Vision  II.,  ii.  6 
speaks  of  those  who  preside  over  the  Church,  who 
are  also  called  "  those  who  occupy  the  first  seats," 
which  means,  all  of  those,  whether  they  are  proph- 
ets or  teachers,  to  whom  the  community  stands  in 
the  relation  of  receiving  instruction.  Precedence, 
as  such,  the  author  does  not  disapprove,  his  frown 
is  only  for  those  who  are  emulous  concerning  the 
first  places  and  concerning  fame  and  as  fools  in* 
dulge  in  rivalry  (Similitude  VIII.,  ^^i.  4;  ANF,  ii. 
42).  This  throws  an  important  light  on  the  oigan- 
ization  of  a  monarchical  episcopate.  Hermas  men- 
tions presbyters  in  two  places  (Vision  II.,  iv.  2, 
III.,  i.) — presbyters  who  rule  over  the  Church,  and 
he  asserts  that  there  are  worthier  persons  in  the 
Church  than  presbyters,  namely,  martyrs.  The  re- 
lation of  these  two  groups  remains  uncertain.  Per- 
haps "  presbyters "  in  his  mind  were  associated 
entirely  with  the  local  community.  The  existence 
of  a  monarchical  episcopate  can  not  be  made  to 
harmonize  with  the  use  of  presbyters  in  the  plural, 
or  with  bishops  in  the  plural.  The  Didache  in  this 
respect  resembles  Hermas;  it  concerns  itself  with 
the  whole  community,  and  with  local  conununities 
only  as  developments  of  it.  It  discusses  the  activi- 
ties of  apostles,  prophets,  and  teachers.  Those  who 
speak  the  Word  are  to  be  honored  as  the  Lord. 
Prophets  are  highly  reverenced;  criticizing  them  is 
an  unforgivable  sin.  Prophets,  it  says  (xiii.  3),  are 
your  high  priests.  In  chap.  xiv.  services  on  Sunday 
and  the  solenm  sacrifice  are  mentioned.  Chap.  xv. 
contains  the  follo\vnng:  "  Elect  therefore  for  your- 
selves bishops  and  deacons  worthy  of  the  Lord, 
men  meek  and  not  lovers  of  money,  and  truthful, 
and  approved;  for  they,  too,  minister  to  you  the 
ministry  of  the  prophets  and  teachers;  they  are 
honored  along  with  prophets  and  teachers"  (P. 
Schaff,  Teaching  of  the  Twdve  ApoeOes,   pp.  211- 
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212,  New  York,  1890).  These  wotds  are  notable. 
They  closely  aaeooiate  blshope  and  deacons.  Their 
fuBotionB  are  primarily  concerned  with  public  wor- 
■hip,  are  personal  in  character,  and  deal  also  with 
financial  administration.  Unlike  Apostles,  proph- 
ets, and  teachers,  they  are  appointed  by  the  com- 
munity. They  show  that  speaking  the  Word  does 
not  belong  naturally  to  their  functions,  but  that 
this  service  in  the  lack  of  prophets  and  teachers  is 
*  already  in  process  of  transference  to  them.  A  great 
distinction  seems  to  prevail  between  prophets  and 
teachers  on  the  one  side  and  bishops  and  deacons 
on  the  other,  which  the  author  says  must  be  avoided, 
because  the  last  class  are  now  performing  the  serv- 
ices of  the  first.  The  letter  of  Polycarp  is  addressed 
to  the  community  at  Philippi.  It  appears  that  at 
Philippi  there  was  no  monarchical  episcopate,  but 
a  oollegial  administration.  First  are  mentioned 
men,  then  widows,  then  deacons,  then  the  younger 
element,  then  viigins,  then  presbyters;  presbyters 
and  deacons  are  to  be  reverenced  by  the  younger 
element  as  God  and  Christ.  The  title  bishop  is  not 
found  in  the  letter;  directions  and  warnings  as  to 
administration  and  pastoral  care  are  directed  to 
the  presbyters.  Valens,  an  individual  who  seems 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  economic  administration 
of  the  community,  is  mentioned  as  a  presbyter. 

Immediately  after  the  time  to  which  these  vari- 
ous records  belong,  a  monarchical  episcopate  along 
with  its  special  organization  is  found  everywhere 
in  the  Church.  In  Antioch  and  in  Asia  the  letters 
of  Ignatius  show  that  it  existed  about  115.  [It  is 
to  be  noted  that  the  authenticity  and  early  date  of 
these  writings  are  still  questioned  by  many  scholars. 
▲•  H.  N.]  At  the  head  of  each  community  stands  a 
bishop  by  this  name,  and  no  other  (the 
5.  Monar-  Roman  community  is  an  exception). 
chical  He  is  the  real  monarch  of  the  communi- 
Bpiioopate,  ty.  He  takes  the  lead  in  divine  worship 
Slid  Other  and  in  their  meetings:  **  nothing  against 
Offices,  the  bishop;  nothing  without  the  bish- 
op." This  is  the  tenor  of  all  these 
letters.  Under  him  there  is  a  college  of  presbyters, 
acting  not  individually,  but  as  a  whole  as  coimsel 
of  the  bishop.  The  deacons  are  not  organized  in  a 
college,  but  are  looked  upon  as  individuab.  They 
act  as  administrative  organs  of  the  bishop  in  divine 
worship  and  in  ministering  to  the  community  and 
so  are  especially  near  to  him.  The  bishop,  in  Ignsr 
tins'  eyes,  stands  in  the  position  of  God;  the  pres- 
byters in  the  position  of  the  Apostles.  How  far 
this  theory  was  realized  in  Asia  is  uncertain.  Later 
records  show  that  monarchical  bishops  were  still 
called  presbyters.  Ignatius'  warnings  and  specu- 
lations certainly  produced  one  effect;  to  give  the 
bishop  preeminence  in  conducting  public  worship. 
The  episcopal  lists  of  the  second  centuiy  show  that 
in  Rome  the  monarchical  episcopate  did  not  orig- 
inate until  150.  Anicetus  is  mentioned  as  a  bishop 
in  an  almost  contemporary  document.  At  the  same 
time  Primus  is  called  bishop  in  Corinth  by  Hegesip- 
puB  (in  Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd.,  IV.,  xxiii.  sqq.).  There 
are  records  by  various  authorities  of  monarchical 
bishops  in  Greek  and  Asiatic  cities;  stiU  a  Christian 
regarded  himself  as  belonging  to  the  whole  Church 
rather  than  simply  to  a  local  community.   The  gov- 


ernment was  regarded  as  a  spiritual  government; 
charismata  were  given  preeminence.  The  whole 
community  was  ruled  in  strict  monaretucal  form; 
Christ  was  its  shepherd,  leader,  and  bishop;  it  is 
built  upon  the  infallible  Word  ojf  God,  lind  this  was 
present  in  a  living  form  as  the  teaching  of  the  Apos- 
tles in  those  who  witnessed  to  it  and  declared  it. 
The  influence  of  profane  organizations  for  worship 
probably  was  small.  The  internal  life  of  the  local 
community,  the  natural  distinction  between  pres- 
byter and  the  younger  element,  was  of  the  utmost 
importance.  To  the  presbyter  belonged  all  of  those 
whose  merits  and  services  deserved  honor  and  rec- 
ognition. Where  the  conditions  did  not  permit  the 
missionaries  to  hand  over  the  care  and  supervision 
of  the  whole  to  the  father  of  a  family,  or  to  the  most 
<•  prominent  first  converts,  or  to  the  dders,  there  were 
officers  appointed,  probably  always  by  laying  on  of 
hands.  Tlie  appointment  may  have  been  due  to  the 
missionary  apostles,  or  to  the  influence  of  the  proph- 
ets, or  the  community  could  request  the  appointment 
of  an  individual.  The  officials  had  not  every- 
where the  same  name.  The  name  presbyter  was 
suggested  naturally  by  the  distinction  between  the 
old  and  the  yoimg.  By  the  laying  on  of  hands  this 
particular  type  of  elder  was  sometimes  distinguished 
from  the  whole  mass  of  elders  though  they  some- 
times disappeared  again  in  it.  "  Shepherds  and 
overseers  "  indicates  not  an  office  but  a  fimction. 
The  function  of  these  presbyters  was,  so  long  as  edi- 
fication by  the  free  activity  of  the  Spirit  was  the 
rule,  of  a  diaconal  nature.  Here  distinction  must 
be  made  between  a  diaconia  in  a  narrower  and  in 
a  broader  sense.  Broadly  it  signifies  any  kind  of 
service  which  is  not  the  service  of  the  Word.  In  a 
narrower  sense  it  indicates  care  for  the  poor  and 
the  service  during  the  congregational  gathering. 
From  this  point  of  view  the  presbyters  received  the 
appellations  bishop  and  deacon.  In  the  broader 
use  of  the  word  they  were  called  bishops  only  in 
the  beginning,  and  even  then  rarely.  As  a  rule,  the 
terminology  was  applied  to  presbyters  engaged  in 
the  diaconate  in  the  narrower  sense;  that  is,  it  was 
given  to  those  who  were  engaged  in  looking  after 
the  poor  and  in  services  peilformed  in  the  congre- 
gational gathering.  The  practise  became  usual 
then  of  not  reckoning  these  officials  among  the 
presbyters,  but  of  giving  them  the  title  "  deacon." 
The  word  deacon,  used  of  one  who  now  really  be- 
came a  server,  was  no  longer  looked  upon  as  a  title 
of  honor.    Originally  it  must  have  stood  higher. 

In  the  earliest  times,  here  and  there,  the  pre8b3rter 
and  the  bishop  are  assimilated,  so  that  every 
"appointed"  presbyter  was  also  called  bishop. 
But  soon  the  terminology  changed.  The  custom 
arose  that  only  those  officials  employed  in  active 
and  leading  duties  concerned  with  the  care  of  the 
poor  and  with  the  conduct  of  congregational  meet- 
ings were  called  bishops,  without,  however,  losing 
the  title  of  presbyter  or  their  places  in  the  college 
of  presbjrters.  The  victory  of  the  episcopoa  is  plainly 
an  indication  of  the  increased  importance  of  the 
care  for  the  poor  and  of  the  services  undertaken  in 
cong^regational  gatherings,  which  more  and  more 
took  the  form  of  established  public  worship. 

The  disappearance  of  prophets  and  teacliers  con- 
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iriUutcd  to  givB  importance  to  the  functions  of 
bishops  and  deacons,  although  I  Timothy  ahons 
that  at  that  time  there  were  presbyters  capable  of 
teaching;  but  both  the  Didache  and  Hermaa  prove 
that  the  service  at  prophets,  teachers,  aod  apostles 
was  perfonned  by  bishops  and  deacons.  Neither  ot 
these  BUtlioriliea  mentions  presbytere 
6.  CauEcs  in  this  connection.  Clement  Is  the  first 
of  the  (o  connect  this  local  organisation  with 
EpiKopate.  the  Old  Testament  uud  iipostolic  foun- 
dation. He  mentions  the  connection 
between  the  office  and  divine  worship  und  also  the 
permanence  of  the  ministers.  Their  election  was 
limited  to  a  certain  class;  the  community  gave  its 
approval  or  withheld  it  as  the  case  nught  be.  This 
system  was  not  peculiar  to  Rome,  it  also  e\istmi  in 
Corinth.  This  letter  of  Oement  ie  unportant  as 
exhibiting  the  decline  of  the  pneumatic  factor  and 
in  sho«-ing  how  the  conception  ot  the  universal 
Church  lost  its  importance  and  was  superseded  by 
the  view  which  exalted  the  local  community  and 
mode  it  the  foundation  of  spostolicity  and  legality. 
That  bishops  and  deacons  had  some  relation  as  ofG- 
cials  todivuie  worship  is  proved  by  Paul,  Gement 
carries  their  institution  back  to  the  time  of  the 
apostles.  Virtually  a  similar  position  is  taken  by 
the  Didache  and  Hermas.  There  must  have  been 
some  factor  in  the  original  constitution  of  the 
Church  tending  to  the  development  of  a  mon- 
arrhical  episcopate.  Probably  the  monarchy  of 
a  leading  apostle  in  certain  places  became  after 
his  death  changed  to  the  leadership  of  a  pres- 
byter who,  taking  precedence  in  his  college,  be- 
came a  presbyt«r-bishop.  It  was  natural  in  public 
worship  for  the  lead  to  be  taken  by  one  individ- 
ual. Justin  (i,  67)  speaks  ot  one  proeitss  and  sev- 
eral diokoturi.  Intercourse  with  other  churches 
BU^ested  the  need  ot  a  representative,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, when  Clement  composed  a  letter  to  Corinth  in 
the  name  of  the  Roman  community.  The  struggle 
with  the  Gnostic  secta  suggested  the  necessity  of 
some  one  authoritative  l«acher.  Division  of  re- 
sponsibility would  have  also  had  a  bad  effect  in 
tjme  of  persecution.  The  drawing  up  of  episcopal 
lista  indicates  that  in  many  communities  from  early 
times  the  college  of  presbyters  must  have  hod  a 
primus  inter  parfs.  The  development  of  the  mo- 
uarchical  episcopate  appeared  as  no  break  with  the 
past  because  the  bishop  still  continued  to  perform 
many  functions  along  with  the  college  of  presby- 
tere.  For  example,  Marcion  appeared  before  the 
Ronton  presbytera  (Epiphanius,  Hicr.,  xlii,  2), 
Noetus  wos  tried  by  the  presbyters  in  Smyrna  (Hip- 
polytus,  Conira  ffoetiim,  i.).  The  presence  of  the 
college  of  presbyters  in  some  cases  delayed  for  dec- 
ades the  final  stage  of  this  development.  The  earliest 
organization  of  the  community  must  also  have  had 
its  influence.  What  had  been  arranged  by  the  first 
missionary  was  of  great  importance;  "  Aa  in  any 
city  where  Christians  have  not  been  converted 
(Tio/i),  it  some  one  comes  and  begins  to  teach,  work, 
and  instruct  there  and  draws  them  to  the  faith,  he 
himself  becomes  afterward  for  them  whom  he  has 
taught  a  leader  and  bishop  "  (OrigcD  on  Numbers, 
H<im.  Ti,  4).  The  final  sovereignty  of  the  local  com- 
munity could  pot  be  attained  as  long  as  a  repreaen- 


tiitive  man  of  apostolic  character  exiated.  TJi- 
struggle  between  the  smaller  and  the  larger  con- 
ception of  the  Church  must  have  gone  on  in  an 
accentuated  form  (cf.  Ill  John).  The  theory  ol 
Jerome  of  nn  original  identity  between  pre«byt«ts 
and  bishops  is  not  entirely  correct,  since  there  were 
communities  where  this  could  not  be  true.  Also 
the  explanation  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  gives  of 
the  origin  ot  the  episcopate,  associating  it  with  a 
provincial  organization  going  back  to  apostoUc 
times,  can  hardly  be  accepted.  He  lays  far  too 
much  stress  on  the  ordination  rights  of  a  bishop 
when  he  declares  that  after  the  death  of  the  apostle 
who  presided  over  a  province  the  term  presbyter 
was  generally  retained,  while  the  word  bishop  was 
reserved  for  those  who  had  the  right  ot  ordination. 
The  term  apostle,  he  says,  u'as  given  up  because  of 
the  cessation  of  miracles  and  because  also  their  rep- 
resentatives were  too  modest  to  claim  the  title  after 
the  apostolic  period.  With  the  monarchical  epis- 
copate came  the  tendency  of  Christiana  to  unite  in 
one  community  in  any  particular  place;  the  house 
communities  ceased  to  exist.  Occasionally  in  epis- 
copal lists  two  bishops  appear  as  existing  together 
in  one  place.  This  indicates  more  than  one  con- 
gregation. There  is  also  evidence  in  eariy  writers 
ot  the  establishment  of  Christian  schools  for 
purposes  apologetic  and  polemic,  e.g,,  the  cate- 
chetical school  in  Alexandria,  the  schools  of  Justin, 
Tatian,  Theodotus  and  others  in  Rome,  while  Mar- 
cion's  church  was  a  "  school,"  so  Lucian's  "  schotd  " 
is  spoken  of.  These  schools  may  have  constituted 
a  danger  to  the  unity  ot  the  bishop's  church.  Any 
commuaity  existing  outside  the  bishop's  commu- 
nity was  looked  upon  as  a  hwreaU.  It  was  the  rule 
that  no  matter  how  small  the  place  or  how  (ew  the 
number  of  converts  an  episcopal  community  could 
be  founded;  even  twelve  were  suflicient  (TU,  ii.  S, 
pp,  7  sqf|,,  1S80).  There  hod  to  be  at  least  two 
presbyters  and  three  deacons  to  work  with  the 
bishop.  As  early  as  the  firat  and  the  second  cen- 
tury Christiana  are  known  who  lived  in  the  country, 
but  they  had  to  come  to  the  city  for  worship  on 
Sunday.  Only  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries 
does  there  appear  a  separate  organication  for  the 
country. 

The  distinction  between  clei^  and  laity  arose 
gradually  in  the  second  century.     It  shows  an  in- 
fluence of  the  Jewish  differentiation  between  priest- 
hood and  people.    Traces  of  it  are  seen  in  the  first 
epistle  of  Clement  and  in  the  apostolic 
7.  Dis-      church  order.    Clement  ot  Alexandria 
tinction      uses  the  three  t^rms,  presbyters,  dea- 
Between     cons,  and   laymen   (Strom,  III,,   xii,). 
Clergy      and  this  usage  is  frequent  in  Tertuj- 
and  Laity,   lian:     "when    the    authorities   them- 
selves, that  is,  deacons  and  presbyters 
and  bishops,  fiee  "  (De  f-uga,  xi,).    The  origin  ot  the 
word  "  clergy  "  is  seen  in  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles, 
The  first  election  in  a  community  took  place  by 
kltroi,  "  lot,"  but  this  word  is  usually  found  in  early 
Christian  literature  in  a  general  sense.    An  example 
of  the  technical  use  is  to  be  seen  in  places  like  Acts 
i.  17;   its  limitation  to  church  officers  is  first  to  be 
observed  in  Clement  of  Alexandria,  IrenMus,  Ter- 
tullian,  and  Uippolytus.    The  Latin  term  answer- 
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ing  to  kl9ro8  is  ordo,  which  is  frequently  used  by 
Tertullian  also  in  a  wider  sense,  but  he  expressly 
states  that  the  distinction  between  clergy  and  laity 
is  of  postapostolic  and  ecclesiastical  origin.  Ter- 
tullian makes  ordo  include  not  only  bishops,  pres- 
byters and  deacons,  but  all  who  have  received  or- 
dination. The  clergy  are  called  by  him  auctores. 
Even  in  Tertullian's  day,  the  conception  of  the  uni- 
versal priesthood  still  endured:  "  Are  not  we  lay- 
men priests?"  he  says.  A  special  priesthood  need 
not  be  considered  a  derivation  from  Jewish  custom, 
and  heathen  precedent  is  irrelevant.  The  origin  of 
a  specific  priesthood  is  to  be  sought  in  the  idea  of 
a  specific  offering  developing  out  of  the  conception 
of  the  conmiimion  (see  Eucharist;  Lord's  Supper; 
Mass).  This  development  took  place  at  an  early 
period,  as  we  see  from  such  ancient  authorities  as 
I  Clement  xllv.  and  Didache,  xiv.  The  word  priest 
in  an  ecclesiastical  sense  first  appears  in  Tertullian. 
He  calls  the  bishop  a  high  priest,  but  presb^'ters 
were  also  recognized  by  him  as  priests.  He  speaks 
of  a  sacerdotal  order  (De  exhortationef  vii.),  of  sac- 
erdotal gifts  (De  prtEscriptione,  xxix.,  xli.),  of  a 
sacerdotal  office  ("  On  the  Veiling  of  Virgins,"  ix.). 
Deacons  were  not  given  sacerdotal  character  be- 
cause they  did  not  take  a  principal  part  in  the 
offering.  This  brought  the  presb3rters  into  close 
relation  with  the  bishops  and  separated  them  from 
deacons  )^ith  whom  there  were  special  reasons  that 
they  should  be  assimilated.  A  power  of  absolution 
associated  with  the  priesthood  is  first  found  in  the 
third  century,  in  its  strict  form  in  Cyprian.  The 
rise  of  the  monarchical  episcopate  fixed  the  various 
stages  of  the  cleigy  and  their  duties.  The  bishop 
represents  the  community  in  public  worship  and 
in  administration.  The  idea  of  an  apostolic  suc- 
cession first  appears  at  the  close  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, its  foundation  lies  in  the  conception  of  an 
oilice  or  calling  handing  down  a  system  of  teaching 
that  is  regarded  as  a  deposit.  A  guaranty  seemed 
to  be  given  in  this  way  through  a  chain  of  legiti- 
mate succession  that  no  alteration  could  be  made 
in  the  teaching.  This  idea  was  common  to  Roman 
con.stitutional  law  and  to  the  schools  of  ancient 
philosophy.  Before  the  episcopate,  there  was  a 
recognized  succession  of  teachers  and  prophets. 
The  thought  appears  strongly  expressed  in  II  Tim. 
ii.  2:  "  And  the  things  that  thou  hast  heard  of  me 
among  many  witnesses,  the  same  commit  thou  to 
faithful  men,  who  shall  be  able  to  teach  others 
also."  It  is  easy  to  see  how,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
such  a  succession  came  to  be  limited  to  bishops 
alone.  The  basis  of  the  whole  process  comes  from 
the  fact  that  the  twelve  apostles  were  recognized 
as  a  form  of  apostleship.  When  the  universal  apos- 
tolate  died  out,  the  struggle  with  the  Gnostic  sects 
forced  the  Church  back  on  eye  witnesses  and  so 
brought  forward  the  existence  of  an  apostolic  form 
of  proof.  The  bishops  were  regarded  as  having  by 
succession  evangelical  truth  as  a  charism  received 
from  the  apostles.  This  conception  was  first  found 
in  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian.  Pure  apostolic  teaching 
was  associated  not  so  much  ^-ith  an  apostolic  see 
as  from  the  fact  that  the  men  who  held  it  taught  in 
harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  episcopate.  Prelim- 
inaiy  stages  of  this  development  are  seen  in  the 


earliest  Christian  literature.  The  prominence  of 
certain  bishops  gave  them  weight  as  representing 
the  apostolic  character.  An  example  of  this  is  the 
community  at  Smyrna  describing  their  Bishop  Poly- 
carp:  **  Polycarp  being  in  our  days  an  apostolic 
and  prophetical  teacher,  bishop  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Smyrna  "  (the  letter  of  the  church  of 
Smyrna  is  quite  fully  transcribed  in  Eusebius,  Hist, 
ecd.,  IV.,  XV.,  and  is  given  in  Lightfoot,  Apostolic 
Fathers,  part  ii.,  pp.  947-948,  London,  1885).  The 
prominent  position  uf  such  men  was  recognized  by 
the  heathen  community  as  is  seen  from  Lucian's 
writing  on  Peregrin  us  (De  morte  Peregrini),  where 
he  speaks  of  extraordinary  honors  given  by  Chris- 
tians to  those  who  preside  over  them.  There  soon 
arose  a  tradition  that  the  apostles  themselves  had 
appointed  bishops  in  several  communities  and 
hence  came  the  custom  of  drawing  up  episcopal 
lists  in  Asia,  Rome,  and  Lyons.  But  it  was  not  be- 
fore the  year  220  that  apostles  themselves  were  set 
down  in  these  lists  as  bishops  of  a  community.  In 
this  elevation  of  a  bishop  of  a  community  to  equal- 
ity with  an  apostle  the  presbyters  still  retained 
relative  equality  with  them.  Exactly  what  were  the 
functions  of  a  college  of  presbyters  is  uncertain. 
Where  there  was  only  one  meeting  for  worship  they 
probably  had  little  significance;  where  there  were 
many,  a  good  deal. 

Deacons  originally  were  only  slightly  distinguished 

from  bishops.    They  were  occupied  in  the  service 

during  worship  and  in  looking  after  the  poor  and 

in  pastoral  cares.    Their  close  association  with  the 

episcopate  made  their  elevation  to  it 

8.  Di»-     easy.     In  Rome  the  archdeacon  was 

tinctk>ii8    regularly  advanced  to  the  episcopate, 
within  the  There   were,    however,    orders    below 

Clergy,  the  stage  of  deacons,  although  in  the 
second  century  there  was  no  regu- 
larly systematized  minor  order  of  clergy.  At  this 
date  there  are  on  record  orders  of  widows,  virgins, 
and  deacons,  and  lectors  and  exorcists  are  added. 
All  of  these  were  regarded  as  charismatic  positions. 
Finally,  confessors  themselves  were  given  special 
position  in  the  ordo.  As  Tertullian  says:  "  One  of 
lower  rank  may  attain  to  a  higher  if,  in  enduring 
persecution,  he  shall  have  taken  an  upward  step  " 
(De  fuga,  xi.).  The  distinctions  of  apostle  and 
teacher  gradually  disappeared.  Prophets  ceased  to 
exist  lost  of  all;  their  extinction  was  due  to  the 
Montanistic  crisis.  They  are  still  found  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  century  teaching  communities 
in  Phrygia  and  in  Egypt.  The  qualities  demanded 
from  the  clergy  after  they  had  been  tested  and 
elected  by  the  community  were  that  they  should 
have  orderly  households,  should  abstain  from  second 
marriages,  should  not  engage  in  trade.  As  to  the 
service  of  women  in  the  Christian  community  they 
were  kept  strictly  apart  from  the  men  (L.  Zschar- 
nack,  Der  Dienst  der  Frau  in  den  ersten  Jahrhun^ 
derten  der  christlichcn  KirchSj  Gftttingen,  1902;  L. 
Stoecker,  Die  Frau  in  der  alten  Kirche^  TQbingen, 
1907.)  The  rights  of  the  clergy  as  an  order  implied 
particular  honor  and  obe<lience,  the  right  of  receiv- 
ing support  from  the  community,  especial  places  of 
honor  in  divine  service,  and  exemption  from  accu- 
sations except  under  particular  conditions.    But 
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HippolytUB  makes  it  a  serious  charge  against  the 
ichiaraatic  church  of  TheodotiiB  that  they  pay  their 
bishop  a  monthly  salary  (cf.  Hippolylus,  llnr.,  vii. 
2.V24,  X.  19,  in  A.\'F.  V-  114-115,  147,  with  the  full 
references  there  to  pauaages  in  other  writers). 

The  development  of  a  system  of  church  law  was 

duB  to  the  concern  of  the  Church  for  the  whole  life 

and  thought  of    the  faithful;    besides  the  Church 

was  placed  in   relations  and  even  in 

g.  Develop-  antagonistic   relations   with   a   highly 

ment  of     developed  Slate,  and  so  the  need  for 

EcclesisB-    Ian'  arose,     lis  relation    to   the  State 

tical  Law.  was  a  complicated  one;  it  was  subordi- 
nate yet  opposed  to  it.  Christians  ac- 
cepted the  roateriaJ  rights  of  their  position  and  their 
civic  relations.  There  was  an  Inclination  to  substi- 
tute or  to  improve  upon  rights  or  legal  relations 
existing  in  the  State,  and  Paul  himself  was  active  in 
this  direction  when  he  forbade  Christians  ta  have 
recourse  to  secular  tribunals.  As  time  went  un  a 
local  organisation  with  its  bishop,  its  clergy  of  pres- 
byteiB,  and  its  deacons  became  consciously  or  un- 
consciously rivals  of  the  municipal  administration. 
Prom  this  came  the  regular  development  into 
provinces  which  finally  led  to  an  imperial  organ- 
itation.  The  Church  system  partly  accepted  and 
partly  rejected  the  usages  of  the  State.  In  many 
lespecta  aa  to  slavery,  marriage,  attitude  to  cer- 
tain classes  of  crime,  support  of  the  poor,  and  class 
equality,  the  Church  showed  itself  more  progressive 
than  the  State.  Hippolytus  {Philosophumma,  IX., 
>ii.)  gives  an  insl-auce  n-here  a  Homan  bishop 
Calixtus  recognised  as  legal  a  kind  of  marriage 
which  was  prohibited  by  Roman  law  when  he  gave 
his  consent  to  a  union  of  a  Christiaji  maiden  with 
a  slave.  [Secret  concubinage  rather  than  marriage, 
connived  at  rather  thuii  actually  permitted,  seems 
to  be  the  object  of  the  stricture  of  Uippolytus. 
A.  H.  N.]  Cbiueh  law  in  the  narrow  setuie  also  goes 
hack  to  the  second  centiuy.  It  is  apphcd  chiefly 
to  the  power  of  the  keys  and  to  the  development  of 
penance.  Tertullian  applies  the  word  jus  to  bap- 
tism, teaching,  and  the  Scriptures.  As  to  the  or- 
ganization of  the  early  heretical  sects,  it  received 
much  criticism  from  orthodox  teachers,  although 
they  had  martyrs,  churches,  bishops,  and  presby- 
ters. The  following  passage  from  Tertullian  about 
the  Marcioniles  is  instructive; 

"  For  I  must  not  naiit  k  dacriiiticio  □[  the  oaoduct  iilio 
of  IhB  .  -       .  .  .... 


1  do  they  tmpow  tha  funatiou  □(  prieathood  "  IDr 
ipHimr.  Mil.;  A.VF.  iii.  203). 

e  most  prominent  feature  of  the  HontAnistlc 


I  the  position  they  accorded  to 
women  (Epiphanius,  liar.,  xlix.  2):  "Women  are 
bishops  among  them,  presbyters  are  women  and 
soon."  Mention  has  been  made  of  the  distinction 
between  the  universal  and  tlie  local  organisation 
of  the  Church,  also  of  the  conflict  between  these 
two  (actors. 

A  third  factor  soon  appeared,  the  grouping  of 
several  churches  together  in  a  pro\-ince.  Paul  or- 
ganized bis  missions  according  to  provinces.  Au- 
thorities in  the  second  century  followed  the  same 
precedent.  Cities  like  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  and 
Rome  became  centers  of  Christian  activity  for  the 
regions  exl«nding  about  them.  As 
lo.  Bcde-   time   went  on   the   provincial   system 

siostical  was  fully  developed,  and  the  limit  of 
Provinces,  this  development  was  not  bounded  by 
the  frontiers  of  a  province.  The  metro- 
politan constitution,  the  superior  position  accorded 
to  one  bishop  over  others  in  his  neighborhood,  is 
first  to  be  seen  in  the  second  century.  The  road  is 
already  opened  up  for  a  universal  bishop,  the 
bishop  of  bishops,  as  Tertullian  calls  the  Roman 
bishop.  The  metropolitan  system  was  furthered 
by  the  practise  of  turning  over  to  bishops  of  pro- 
lincial  chief  cities  epistolary  communications  with 
other  communities  and  also  by  the  custom  of  call- 
ing synods.  These  Inst  were  r^arded  as  represen- 
tative and  bad  great  influence,  as  is  shown  in  Ter- 
tullian'a  words:  "  That  representation  of  the  whole 
Christian  name  is  greeted  with  great  veneration  " 
("  On  Fasting,"  xiii.).  Their  organization  was  influ- 
enced by  local  secular  assemblies,  but  they  were  re- 
garded as  being  under  the  direction  of  the  whole 
spirit  and  dealt  with  the  weightiest  questions  of 
church  life.  All  the  elements  of  the  later  constitu- 
tional history  of  the  Church  are  foimd  in  the  first 
two  centuries,  even  the  dt  facto  primacy  of  Rome. 
Aa  time  went  on  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  tlie 
church  system  became  more  complicated;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  the  earliest  ages  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Church  was  extremely  complicated.  If 
there  was  any  change,  it  was  in  the  direction  of 
simplification.  The  first  real  break  came  in  with 
the  period  of  the  Reformation.  That  not  only 
destroyed  the  medieval  organization  of  the  Church, 
but  it  broke  entirely  with  the  church  system  of  the 
first  and  second  centuries.  All  that  the  Reforma- 
tion inaisled  on  was  the  preaching  of  the  Word  of 
God  and  that  some  office  must  be  found  for  this 
preaching.  See  Cij:r'3y;  Church,  Thb  Christtan, 
II.-III.;  Elders;  Episcopate;  Parish  and  Pas- 
tor; PRESaTTBH.  (A.  HAR-NACIi.) 
BiBUOfliUPBT:     Muoh   pertinent   lilcntuni  will   be  found 
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vol.  i..  Phap.  I..  vqI,  ii,.  chap.  iv.  The  three  boolo  □(  Bnt 
importaacn  bern  nm  the  enny  of  J.  B.  Uchlfool  on  TAa 
Chnatian  Minintrj/  in  his  commentary  on  Ibe  EpiffOe  lo 
the  FhnippioDs.  fith  ed..  Londan.  1S81;  E.  H>Uh,  Oi«an- 
imtion  o/(A<  Baria  Chrittian  Ch^nha.  Sth  ed..  ib.  ItiSSi 
uid  K.  Bunnok.  DU  Miunan  vnd  AutbrtUuiv  da  Cknu- 
ImtuiM.  2d  ed.,  Lelpeic.  lOOe.  Eqr.  tnuul..  Thf  Ezpan- 
0/  ChriiHanily.  2d  ed..  2  voli..  New  York.  lOUB;  el.  ilao 
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no,  1910.  Other  tpeoiAl  works  to  be  eoniulted  mre  G.  J. 
Flaiiok,  Gt9chichU  d«r  ehrutUeh^BirehUehen  GMdUekafUver' 
fauymg,  S  vols.,  Hanover.  1803  eqq.;  R.  Rothe,  DU 
AnM^*  d«r  ehntOiehm  Kireh€,  Witteabexg.  1837;  A. 
Haneok.  Dis  Uhf  tUr  twdif  Apotld,  in  TU,  ix.  1-2  (1884); 
E.  Lteing.  Die  Oemeindeverfiunmg  dea  Urchruientum*, 
Halle.  1888;  C.  Weisa&cker,  Apodoliaehea  ZeitaUer,  Frei- 
buii.  1892.  Eng.  tranal.,  London.  1894-95;  J.  R^ville,  Lee 
Orioinea  <U  Vepueopat,  Paris.  1894;  A.  C.  MeOiffert.  The 
Apoelolie  Age^  New  York,  1897;  8.  von  Dunin-Borkowski, 
Die  neiuren  Foreehunoen  aber  die  Anflknge  dee  BpiekopeUet 
Fraibuig,  1900  (reviewB  the  later  literature);  K.  Labeok. 
ReieheeinUHuno  und  kirchliehe  Hierarehie  dee  OrienUt 
Monster.  1901;  H.  Bruders.  Die  Verfdeetmg  der  Kirche 
hie  ,  .  .  176,  Hains.  1904;  R.  Knopf.  Dae  naehapoeloli' 
eehe  ZeUalUr,  Tabingen.  1905;  P.  A.  Leder.  Die  Diakanen, 
die  Biechiife  und  Preebuter,  Stuttgart,  1905;  K.  Kautoky. 
Der  Ureprung  dee  Chrieteniwne,  Stuttgart,  1908;  C.  Bin* 
The  Orifine  of  ChrieUamty,  Oxford,  1909;  F.  C.  Cony- 
beare,  Mtfth,  Magie,  and  Morale:  a  Study  of  Chrietian 
Origine,  London.  1909;  O.  Pfleiderer.  The  Development  of 
Chnetianity,  ib.  1909. 

ORIENTIUS:  The  received  name  of  the  author  of 
Comnumitoriumf  a  Christian  didactic  poem  of  the 
first  part  of  the  fifth  century.  He  is  probably 
identical  with  Bishop  Orientius  of  Auch,  envoy  from 


the  Gothic  King  Theodoric  I.  to  the  Roman  gen- 
erals ^tius  and  Litorius,  in  the  year  439.  His  poem 
describes  the  way  to  blessedness,  and  urgently  ad- 
monishes against  various  byways  of  sin,  efspecially 
against  carnal  temptation.  The  poem  has  for  its 
constructive  background  the  devastation  of  Gaul 
by  the  Alans,  Suevi,  Burgundians,  and  Vandals, 
406  A.D.  Classic  poets  are  consulted;  in  particidar, 
Catullus,  Ovid,  and  Viigil.  Whether  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  Christian  poets  (Pnidentius?)  is 
doubtful.  In  the  extant  manuscript,  codex  Ash- 
burnham,  tenth  chapter,  the  Commanitorium  b 
followed  by  five  lesser  poems  and  several  poeticai 
prayers  of  uncertain  origin. 

The  best  edition  is  that  of  R.  Ellis  in  CSEL, 
xvi.  191-261  and  in  AfPL,  bri.  977-1006. 

G.  KrOoer. 

Bibuoobapht:  An  early  Vita  is  in  ASB,  May,  i.  61-64. 
Consult  further:  A.  Ebert,  AUgemeine  Geechiehte  der  Lit- 
teratur  dee  Mittelaltere,  i.  410-414,  Leipsic,  1889;  M. 
Manitius,  Oeechichte  der  ehrietlich-lateiniechen  Poeeie,  pp. 
192-201,  Stuttsart,  1891;  KL,  ix.  1052-63;  DCB, 
iv.  96. 


I.  life. 

Early  Training  (f  1). 

Teacher  and  Writer  (f  2). 

Conflict  with  Demetrius  and  Re- 
moval to  Cnsarea  (f  3). 
II.  Works. 

Ezetetical  Writings  (f  1). 


ORIGEH. 

Extant  Commentaries  of  Origen 
(12). 

Dogmatic.  Practical,  and  Apolo- 
getic Writings  (f  3). 
m.  Views. 

Phflosophical      and      Religious 
(§1). 


Theological  and  Dogmatic  (|  2). 
The  Logos  Doctrine  and  Cosmol- 
ogy (§  3). 
Christology  (f  4). 
Eschatology  (|  6). 
IV.  Character. 


L  Life:  Origen,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  early  Church,  was  bom,  prob- 
ably at  Alexandria,  about  182;  and  died  at  Cesarea 
not  later  than  251.  His  full  name  was  apparently 
Origenes  Adamantius;  and  he  received  from  his 
father,  Leonides,  thorough  instruction  in  the  Bible 

and  in  elementaiy  studies.  But  in 
z.  Early  202  the  outbreak  of  the  persecution 
Tndning.    of  Septimius  Severus  robbed  Origen  of 

his  father,  whom  he  sought  to  follow 
in  martyrdom,  being  prevented  only  by  a  ruse  of 
his  mother.  The  death  of  liconides  left  the  family 
d  nine  impoverished,  their  property  being  confis- 
cated. Origen,  however,  was  taken  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  woman  of  wealth  and  standing;  but  as 
her  household  already  included  a  heretic  named 
Paul,  the  strictly  orthodox  Origen  seems  to  have 
remained  with  her  but  a  short  time.  Since  his 
father's  teaching  enabled  him  also  to  give  elemen- 
taiy instruction,  he  revived,  in  203,  the  catechetical 
school  at  Alexandria  (see  Alexandria,  School  of), 
whose  last  teacher,  Clement,  was  apparently  driven 
out  by  the  persecution.  But  the  persecution  still 
raged,  and  the  young  teacher  unceasingly  visited 
the  prisoners,  attended  the  courts,  and  comforted 
the  condemned,  himself  preserved  from  harm  as  if 
by  a  miracle.  His  fame  and  the  number  of  his 
pupils  increased  rapidly,  so  that  Demetrius,  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  made  him  restrict  himself  to  instruc- 
tion in  Christian  doctrine  alone.  Origen,  to  be  en- 
tirely independent,  sold  his  libraiy  for  a  sum  which 
netted  him  a  daily  income  of  4  obols  (about  twelve 
cents)  on  which  he  lived  by  exercising  the  utmost 
frugality.  Teaching  throughout  the  day,  he  de- 
voted ihe  greater  part  of  the  night  to  the  study  of 


the  Bible  and  lived  a  life  of  rigid  asceticism.  This 
he  carried  to  such  an  extent  that,  fearing  that  his 
position  as  a  teacher  of  women  as  well  as  men  might 
give  ground  for  scandal  to  the  heathen,  he  followed 
literally  Matt.  xix.  12,  partly  influenced,  too,  by 
his  belief  that  the  Christian  must  follow  the  words 
of  his  Master  without  reserve.  Later  in  life,  how- 
ever, he  saw  reason  to  judge  differently  concerning 
his  extreme  act. 

During  the  reign  of  Caracalla,  about  211-212, 
Origen  paid  a  brief  visit  to  Rome,  but  the  relative 
laxity  under  the  pontificate  of  Zephyrinus  seems  to 
have  disillusioned  him,  and  on  his  return  to  Alex- 
andria he  resumed  his  teaching  with 
a.  Teacher  zeal  increased  by  the  contrast.  But 
and  Writer,  the  school  had  far  outgrown  the 
strength  of  a  single  man;  the  cate- 
chumens pressed  eagerly  for  elementary  instruc- 
tion, and  the  baptized  sought  for  interpretation  of 
the  Bible.  Under  these  circumstances,  Origen  en- 
trusted the  teaching  of  the  catechumens  to  Heraclas 
(q.v.),  the  brother  of  the  martyr  Plutarch,  his  first 
pupil.  His  own  interests  became  more  and  more 
centered  in  exegesis,  and  he  accordingly  studied 
Hebrew,  though  there  is  no  certain  knowledge  con- 
cerning his  instructor  in  that  language.  From 
about  this  period  (212-213)  dates  Origen's  acquaint- 
ance with  Ambrose  of  Alexandria  (q.v.),  whom  he 
was  instrumental  in  converting  from  Valentianism 
to  orthodoxy.  Later  (about  218)  Ambrose,  a  man 
of  wealth,  made  a  formal  agreement  with  Origen  to 
promulgate  his  writings,  and  all  the  subsequent 
worics  of  Origen  (except  his  sermons,  which  were  not 
expressly  prepared  for  publication)  were  dedicated 
to  Ambrose.    In  213  or  214,  Origen  visited  Arabia 
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ut  the  request  of  the  prefect,  who  wished  to  have 
an  inten'iew  with  him;  and  Origen  accordingly 
spent  a  brief  time  in  Petra,  after  which  he  returned 
to  Alexandria.  In  the  following  year  (215),  a  pop- 
ular uprising  at  Alexandria  caused  Caracalla  to  let 
his  soldiers  plunder  the  city,  shut  the  schools,  and 
expel  all  foreigners.  The  latter  measure  caused 
Ambrose  to  take  refuge  in  Ca>sarea,  where  he  seems 
to  have  made  his  permanent  home;  and  Origen, 
who  felt  that  the  turmoil  hindered  his  activity  as 
a  teacher  and  imperilled  his  safety,  left  Egypt,  ap- 
parently going  with  Ambrose  to  Caesarea,  where  he 
spent  some  time.  Here,  in  conformity  with  local 
usage  based  on  Jewish  custom,  Origen,  though  not 
in  orders,  preached  and  interpreted  the  Scriptures 
at  the  request  of  the  bishops  Alexander  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  Theoctistus  of  Cresarea.  When,  however, 
the  confusion  in  Alexandria  subsided,  Demetrius 
recalled  Origen,  probably  in  216.  Of  Origen's  ac- 
tivity during  the  next  decade  little  is  known,  but  it 
was  obviously  devoted  to  teaching  and  writing. 
The  latter  was  rendered  the  more  easy  for  him  by 
Ambrose,  who  provided  him  with  more  than  seven 
stenographers  to  take  dictation  in  rela3r8,  as 
many  scribes  to  prepare  long-hand  copies,  and 
a  number  of  girls  to  multiply  the  copies.  At 
the  request  of  Ambrose,  he  now  began  a  huge 
commentary  on  the  Bible,  beginning  with  John, 
and  continuing  with  Genesis,  Ps.  i.-xxv.,  and 
Lamentations,  besides  brief  exegeses  of  selected 
texts  (forming  the  ten  books  of  his  StromcUeis), 
two  books  on  the  resurrection,  and  the  woric 
"On   Fkst  Principles." 

About  230,  Origen  entered  on  the  fateful  jour- 
ney which  was  to  compel  him  to  give  up  his  work 
at  Alexandria  and  embittered  the  next  years  of  his 
life.    Sent  to  Greece  on  some  ecclesiastical  mission, 
he  paid  a  \'isit  to  Cipsarea,  where  he  was  heartily 
welcomed  and  was  ordained  presby- 
3.  Con-     ter,  that  no  further  cause  for  criticism 
flict  with    might  be  given  Demetrius,  who  had 
Demetrius  strongly    disapproved    his    preaching 
and  Re-     before   ordination   while   at  Caisarea. 
moval  to    But  Demetrius,  taking  this  well-meant 
CsBsarea.    act  as  an  infringement  of  his  rights,  was 
furious,  for  not  only  was  Origen  under 
his  jurisdiction,  but,  if  Eastern   sources    may    be 
believed,  Demetrius  had  been  the  first  to  introduce 
episcopal  ordination  in  Egypt.     The  metropolitan 
accordingly  convened  a  synod  of  bishops  and  presby- 
ters which  banished  Origen  from  Alexandria,  while 
a   second   synod   declared   his  ordination   invalid. 
Origen  accordingly  fled  from  Alexandria  in  231, 
and   made  his  permanent  home  in  Ciesarea.     A 
scries  of  attacks  on  him  seems  to  have  emanated 
from  Alexandria,  whether  for  his  self-castration  (a 
capital  crime  in  Roman  law)  or  for  alleged  hetero- 
doxy is  unknown;  but  at  all  events  these  fulmina- 
tions  were  heeded  only  at  Rome,  while  Palestine, 
Phenicia,  Arabia,  and  Achaia  paid  no  attention  to 
them.     At  Alexandria  Heraclas  became  head  of 
Origen's  school,  and  shortly  afterward,  on  the  death 
of  Demetrius,  was  consecrated  bishop.    At  Csesarea 
Origen  was  joyfully  received,  and  was  also  the  guest 
of  Firmilinn,  bishop  of  Cspsarea  in  Cappadocia,  and 
of  the  empress-dowager,  Julia  Mamma^a,  at  Antioch. 


The  former  also  visited  him  at  Cssarea,  where 
Origen,  deeply  loved  by  his  pupils,  preached  and 
taught  dialectics,  physics,  ethics,  and  metaphysics; 
thus  laying  his  foundation  for  the  crowning  theme 
of  theology.  He  accordingly  sought  to  set  forth 
all  the  science  of  the  time  from  the  Christian  point 
of  view,  and  to  elevate  Christianity  to  a  theory  of 
the  universe  compatible  with  Hellenism.  In  235, 
with  the  accession  of  Maximinus,  a  persecution 
raged;  and  for  two  years  Origen  is  said,  though  on 
somewhat  doubtful  authority,  to  have  remained 
concealed  in  the  house  of  a  certain  Juliana  in 
Ca»area  of  Cappadocia.  Little  is  known  of  the  last 
twenty  years  of  Origen's  life.  He  preached  regu- 
larly on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  and  later  daily. 
He  evidently,  however,  developed  an  extraordinary 
literary  proiductivity,  broken  by  occasional  jour- 
neys; one  of  which,  to  Athens  during  some  un- 
known year,  was  of  sufficient  length  to  allow  him 
time  for  research.  After  his  return  from  Athens,  he 
succeeded  in  converting  Beryllus,  bishop  of  Boc^ra, 
from  his  adoptianistic  views  to  tlie  orthodox  faith; 
yet  in  these  very  years  (about  240)  probably  oc- 
curred the  attacks  on  Origen's  own  orthodoxy 
which  compelled  him  to  defend  himself  in  writing 
to  the  Roman  pontiff  Fabian  (236-250)  and 
many  bishops.  Neither  the  source  nor  the  object 
of  these  attacks  is  known,  though  the  latter  may 
have  been  connected  with  Novatianism  (see  Nova- 
TiAN,  Novatianism).  After  his  conversion  of 
Beryllus,  however,  his  aid  was  frequently  invoked 
against  heresies.  Thus,  when  the  doctrine  was 
promulgated  in  Arabia  that  the  soul  died  and 
decayed  with  the  body,  being  restored  to  life 
only  at  the  resurrection,  appeal  was  made  to 
Origen,  who  journeyed  to  Arabia,  and  by  his 
preaching  reclaimed  the  erring.  In  250  persecu- 
tions of  the  Church  broke  out  anew,  and  this  time 
Origen  did  not  escape.  He  was  tortured,  pilloried, 
and  bound  hand  and  foot  to  the  block  for  da3rs 
without  yielding.  These  tortures  seem  to  have 
resulted  in  his  death.  A  later  legend,  recounted 
by  Jerome  {De  vir,  ill,,  liv.;  Eng.  transl.  in  NPNF, 
2  ser.,  iii.  373-374)  and  numerous  itineraries  place 
his  death  and  burial  at  TV^i  ^ut  to  this  little  value 
can  be  attached. 

XL  Works:  According  to  Epiphanius  (Heer.,  Ixiv. 
63)  Origen  wrote  about  6,000  works  (i.e.,  rolls 
or  chapters).  A  list  was  given  by  Eusebius  in  his 
lost  life  of  Pamphilus  (Hist,  ecd.,  VI.,  xxxii.  3; 
Eng.  transl.,  NPNF,  2  ser.,   i.  277),  which  was 

apparently  known  to  Jerome   (Epist, 

I.  Exe-     ad  Paulam,  NPNF,  vi.    46).    These 

getical      fall    into    four    classes:      text    criti- 

Writings.    cism;   exegesis;   systematic,  practical, 

and  apologetic  theology;  and  letters; 
besides  certain  spurious  worics.  By  far  the  most 
important  work  of  Origen  on  textual  criticism  was 
the  Hexapla  (see  Biblb  Versions,  A,  I.,  1,  |  4). 
With  Origen's  great  text-critical  work  a  closer 
acquaintance  is  afforded  by  the  discovery  of  an 
original  fragment.  By  this  woik  he  thought  to 
establish  a  basis  for  ^e  study  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, that  should  be  adequate  to  scientific  de- 
mands. As  a  sample  of  the  execution  of  the  work, 
a  page  is  offered. 
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Hebrew. 

HebFow 
Tranaliterated. 

Aquila. 

Ssrmmaehus. 

LXX. 

Theodotion. 

Vaiianto. 

mi^S 

Aa^ttKayoTyg 

r<p   VUtCMTOi^ 

CVllitClOC 

«tf  rh  riXot 

r^  rucovoi^ 

cic  rh  r^Aof 

'HP  'i^\ 

^n|Kop« 

TMy  viMv  mopi 

TMF  viitr  Kopi 

VWip  TMF  viity  Kop^ 
(t04«   Wloit) 

roic  vioic  Kop<( 

loSif-Sj 

iwl  wtmmvHiTmv 

vvtp  rwr  miMVimv 

vwip  rm¥  xpiv^imv 

1^1^ 

rtp 

Ijvpum. 

^' 

i^«A#&^ 

^ 

♦«Am^ 

jS  o^rtSn 

4Am«(|a  Aavov 

<4  ^bf  4fA(y> 

6  d«bt  ^Mtr 

ft  ^ht  ^/imv 

h  &96t  iiiimv 

Tpi  njnp 

|uuur«*  ovo^ 

jAvlf  ic«i  icp«rot 

Urjck 

"?Ul 

«^ 

/loif^ui 

/Soi^^ia 

^•iid^ 

fio^dht 

nini? 

ficrapm& 

cy  ^ki^tvtv 

4y  ^Xlifwruf 

4r  dAi>ca>( 

cr  «A<^««>ir 

»«?  «W 

wt/tiam'  iimi 

cvpcdtW  (r^^^pa 

r»if  «vpovor«tc  ^^f 

cvj^dif  vf66pm. 
{rait  cvpovo-oif  i|fi£c) 

15-''Ji 

aX>  x*** 

^l  TOlJtY 

<i4  rovro 

6iA  rovro 

<iA  rovro 

Hy\  i<V 

Am  *  vtpm 

ov  ^Pui&iiaSiit^ 

ov  ^o^1f^1|tf^c^« 

n^pn? 

fim^iup 

jy  ry  ovyxM^*/k 

iv  Hf  Tmpdar0€9&at. 

ir  ry  rapdlvrcdoi 

nv 

[•Kkt 

y*" 

y^y 

r^v  y^¥ 

r^r  Y^r 

e.Da^ 

ov  fifutr 

ical  xA/raa^oi 

Kol  fMrsrtdttf-doi 

Kol  ^oAcvcir^au 

•T 

«P*<» 

Vil 

*pif 

ftpn 

in 

'^^ 

/Uc^ 

4ric«pa(f 

jv  <«f^f 

4v  <«p5if 

iv  KOpSif 

sO'P! 

UM1M& 

^oAtttrcrMr 

^oAaarMV 

doAo^VMr 

^sAcuraMr 

Of  the  fate  of  the  Hezapla  nothing  is  known.  The 
Milan  discovery  (see  for  this  Bible  Versions, 
A,  I.,  1,  i  4)  proves  that  at  least  some  individ- 
ual parts  existed  much  longer  than  was  supposed 
up  to  that  time.  The  references  to  the  Hexapla 
by  later  manuscripts  and  authors  obtain  therefore 
a  greater  significance  than  hitherto.  The  Tetrapla 
was  an  abbreviation  of  the  former  in  which  Origen 
placed  only  the  translations  (Aquila,  Symmachus, 
Theodotion,  and  the  Septuagint)  in  parallels.  He 
was  likewise  keenly  conscious  of  the  textual  diffi- 
culties in  the  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament, 
although  he  never  wrote  definitely  on  this  subject. 
In  his  exegetical  \^Titings  he  frequently  alludes  to 
the  variant  readings,  but  his  habit  of  making  rough 
citations  in  his  dictation,  the  verification  being  left 
to  the  scribes,  renders  it  impossible  to  deduce  his 
text  from  his  conunentaries.  The  exegetical  wri- 
tings of  Origen  fall  into  three  classes:  scholia,  or 
brief  summaries  of  the  meaning  of  difficult  pas- 
sages; homilies;  and  "  books,"  or  commentaries 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  Jerome  (ut  sup.) 
states  that  there  were  scholia  on  Leviticus,  Psalms 
i.-xv.,  Ecclesiastes,  Isaiah,  and  part  of  John.  The 
Stromaieis  were  of  a  similar  character,  and  the 
margin  of  Codex  Athous,  Laura,  1S4,  contains  cita- 
tions from  this  work  on  Rom.  ix.  23;  I  Cor.  vi. 
14,  vii.  31,  34,  ix.  20-21,  x.  9,  besides  a  few  other 
fragments.  Homilies  on  almost  the  entire  Bible 
were  prepared  by  Origen,  these  being  taken  down 
after  his  sixtieth  year  as  he  preached.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  Origen  gave  no  attention  to  super- 
vising the  publication  of  his  homilies,  for  only  by 
such  a  hypothesis  can  the  numerous  evidences  of 
carelessness  in  diction  be  explained.    The  exegesis 


of  the  homilies  was  simpler  than  that  of  the  scien- 
tific commentaries,  but  nevertheless  demanded  no 
mean  degree  of  intelligence  from  the  auditor. 
Origen's  chief  aim  was  the  practical  exposition  of 
the  text,  verse  by  verse;  and  while  in  such  barren 
books  as  Leviticus  and  Numbers  he  sought  to  alle- 
gorize, the  wealth  of  material  in  the  prophets  sel- 
dom rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  seek  mean- 
ings deeper  than  the  surface  afforded.  Whether  the 
sermons  were  delivered  in  series,  or  the  homilies  on 
a  single  book  were  collected  from  various  series,  is 
unknown.  The  homilies  preserved  are  on  Genesis 
(17),  Exodus  (13),  Leviticus  (16),  Numbers  (28), 
Joshua  (16),  Judges  (9),  I  Sam.  (2),  Psalms  xxxvi.- 
xxxviii.  (9),  Canticles  (2),  Isaiah  (9),  Jeremiah  (7 
Greek,  2  Latin,  12  Greek  and  Latin),  Ezekiel  (14), 
and  Luke  (39). 

The  object  of  Origen's  commentaries  was  to  give 
an  exegesis  that  discriminated  strictly  against  the 
incidental,  unimportant  historical  significance,  in 
favor  of  the  deeper,  hidden,  spiritual  truth.    At  the 
same  time,  he  neglected  neither  philo- 
2.  Extant   logical    nor     geographical,    historical 
Ck>nmien-    nor  antiquarian    material,    to   all   of 
taries  of     which  he  devoted  numerous  excursuses. 
Origen.      In  his  commentary  on  John  he  con- 
stantly considered  the  exegesis  of  the 
Valentinian  Heracleon  (probably  at  the  instance  of 
Ambrose),  and  in  many  other  places  he  implied  or 
expressly  cited  Gnostic  views  and  refuted  them. 
Unfortunately,  only  meager  fragments  of  the  com- 
mentaries have  survived.    Besides  the  citations  in 
the  Pkilocaliaf  which  include  fragments  of  the  third 
book  of  the  commentary  on  Genesis,  Ps.  i.,  iv.  1, 
the  small  commentary  on  Canticles,  and  the  second 
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book  of  the  large  commentary  on  the  same,  the 
twentieth  book  of  the  conmientary  on  Ezekiel,  and 
the  commentary  on  Hosea,  and  of  the  commentary 
on  John,  only  books  i.,  ii.,  x.,  xiii.,  xx.,  xxviii., 
xxxii.,  and  a  fragment  of  xix.  have  been  preserved. 
The  commentary  on  Romans  is  extant  only  in  the 
abbreviated  version  of  Rufinus,  and  the  eight  books 
preserved  of  the  commentary  on  Matthew  likewise 
seem  to  be  either  a  brief  reworking  or  a  rough  out- 
line. Codex  Vatican  us,  1215,  gives  the  division  of 
the  twenty-five  books  of  the  commentary  on  Eze- 
kiel,  and  part  of  the  arrangement  of  the  commen- 
tary on  Isaiah  (beginnings  of  books  VI.,  VIIL, 
XVI.;  book  X.  extends  from  Isa.  viii.  1  to  ix.  7; 
XI.  from  ix.  8,  to  x.  11;  XXL,  from  x.  12  to  x.  23; 
XIII.  from  X.  24  to  xi.  9;  XIV.  from  xi.  10  to  xii. 
6;  XV.  from  xiii.  1  to  xiii.  16;  XXI.  from  xix.  1 
to  xix.  17;  XXII.  from  xix.  18  to  xx.  6;  XXIII. 
from  xxi.  1  to  xxi.  17;  XXIV.  from  xxii.  1  to 
xxii.  25;  XXV.  from  xxiii.  1  to  xxiii.  18;  XXVI. 
from  xxiv.  1  to  xxv.  12;  XXVII.  from  xxvi.  1  to 
xxvi.  15;  XXVIII.  from  xxvi.  16  to  xxvii.  11a; 
XXIX.  from  xxvii.  lib  to  xxviii.  29;  and  XXX. 
treats  of  xxix.  1  sqq.).  The  Codex  Athous  Laura, 
184,  in  like  manner,  gives  the  division  of  the  fifteen 
books  of  the  conmientary  on  Romans  (except  XI. 
and  XII.)  and  of  the  five  books  on  Galatians,  as 
well  as  the  extent  of  the  commentaries  on  Philip- 
pians  and  Corinthians  (Romans:  I.  from  i.  1  to  i. 
7;  II.  from  i.  8  to  i.  25;  III.  from  i.  26  to  ii.  11; 
IV.  from  ii.  12  to  iii.  15;  V.  from  iii.  16  to  iii.  31; 
VI.  from  iv.  1  to  v.  7;  VII.  from  v.  8  to  v.  16; 
VIII.  from  V.  17  to  vi.  15;  IX.  from  vi.  16  to  viii. 
8;  X.  from  viii.  9  to  viii.  39;  XIII.  from  xi.  13  to 
xii.  15;  XIV.  from  xii.  16  to  xiv.  10;  XV.  from 
xiv.  11  to  the  end;  Galatians:  I.  from  i.  1  to  ii. 
2;  II.  from  ii.  3  to  iii.  4;  III.  from  iii.  5  to  iv.  5; 
IV.  from  iv.  6  to  v.  5;  and  V.  from  v.  6  to  vi.  18; 
the  commentary  on  Philippians  extended  to  iv.  1; 
and  on  Ephesians  to  iv.  13). 

Among  the  systematic,  practical,  and  apologetic 
writings  of  Origen,  mention  should  first  be  made  of 
his  work  "  On  First  Principles,"  perhaps  written 
for  his  more  advanced  pupils  at  Alex- 
3.  Dog-  andria  and  probably  composed  he- 
matic,      tween  212  and  215.    It  is  extant  only 

Practical,  in  the  free  translation  of  Rufinus,  ex- 
and        ccpt  for  fragments  of  the  third  and 

Apologetic  fourth  books  preserved  in  the  PhUo- 

Writings,  caliay  and  smaller  citations  in  Justin- 
ian's letter  to  Mennas.  In  the  first 
book  the  author  considers  God,  the  Logos,  the  Holy 
(ihost,  reason,  and  the  angels;  in  the  second  the 
world  and  man  (including  the  incarnation  of  the 
lA)gos,  the  soul,  free  will,  and  eschatology) ;  in  the 
third,  the  doctrine  of  sin  and  redemption;  and  in 
the  fourth,  the  Scriptures;  the  whole  being  con- 
cludod  with  a  r^sum^  of  the  entire  system.  The 
work  is  noteworthy  as  the  first  endeavor  to  present 
Christianity  as  a  complete  theory  of  the  universe, 
and  was  designed  to  remove  the  difficulties  felt  by 
many  Christians  concerning  the  essential  bases  of 
their  faith.  Earlier  in  date  than  this  treatise  were 
the  two  books  on  the  resurrection  (now  lost,  a  fate 
which  has  also  befallen  two  dialogues  on  the  same 
theme)  dedicated  to  Ambrose.    After  his  removal 


to  Caesarea,  Origen  wrote  the  works,  still  extant, 
"On  Prayer,"  "On  Martyrdom,"  and  "  Agaioat 
Celsus."  The  first  of  these  was  written  shortly  be- 
fore 235  (or  possibly  before  230),  and,  after  an  in- 
troduction on  the  object,  necessity,  and  advantage 
of  prayer,  ends  with  an  exegesis  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  concluding  with  remarks  on  the  position, 
place,  and  attitude  to  be  assumed  during  prayer, 
as  well  as  on  the  classes  of  prayer.  The  persecu- 
tion of  Maximinus  was  the  occasion  of  the  composi- 
tion of  the  "  On  Mart-jTrdom,"  which  is  preserved 
in  the  "  Exhortation  to  Martjrrdom."  In  it,  Origen 
warns  against  any  trifling  with  idolatry  and  em- 
phasizes the  duty  of  suffering  mart3rrdom  man- 
fully; while  in  the  second  part  he  explains  the 
meaning  of  martyrdom.  The  eight  books  against 
Celsus  (q.v.)  were  written  in  248  in  reply  to  the  po- 
lemic of  that  pagan  philosopher  against  Christian- 
ity. Eusebius  had  a  collection  of  more  than  one 
hundred  letters  of  Origen  {Hist,  eccL^  VT.,  xxxvi.  3; 
Eng.  transl.  NPNF,  2  ser.  i.  278-279),  and  the  list 
of  Jerome  speaks  of  several  books  of  his  epistles. 
Except  for  a  few  fragments,  only  a  short  letter  to 
Gregory  Thamnatuiigus  and  the  epistle  to  Julius 
Africanus  (defending  the  authenticity  of  the  Greek 
additions  to  Daniel)  have  been  preserved.  For 
forgeries  of  the  writings  of  Origen  made  in  his  life- 
time cf .  Rufinus,  De  advUeraivme  librorum  Origenia. 
The  Dialogus  de  recta  in  Deum  fide  (q.v.),  the 
PhUoaophumena  of  Hippolytus  (q.v.),  and  the  Com- 
mentary on  Job  by  Julian  of  Halicamassus  (q.v.) 
have  also  been  ascribed  to  him. 

nL  Views:     Origen,   trained  in   the  school  of 

Clement  and  by  his  father,  was  essentially  a  Pla- 

tonist  with  occasional  traces  of  Stoic  philosophy. 

He  was  thus  a  pronounced  idealist, 

X.  Philo-    regarding  all  things  temporal  and  ma- 
sophical  and  terial  as  insignificant  and  indifferent. 

Religious,  the  only  real  and  eternal  things  being 
comprised  in  the  idea.  He  therefore 
regards  as  the  purely  ideal  center  of  this  spiritual 
and  eternal  world,  God,  the  pure  reason,  whose 
creative  powers  call  into  being  the  world  with  mat- 
ter as  the  necessary  substratum.  Likewise  Platonic 
is  the  doctrine  that  those  spirits  capable  of  know- 
ing supreme  reason,  but  imprisoned  in  the  body  in 
this  world,  will  rise  after  death  to  divinity,  being 
purified  by  fire.  In  his  attempt  to  amalgamate  the 
system  evolved  by  Greek  thought  with  Christian- 
ity, Origen  found  his  predecessors  in  the  Platoni- 
zing  Philo  and  even  in  the  Gnostics.  His  exegesis 
does  not  differ  generally  from  that  of  Heracleon, 
but  in  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  and  in  the 
tradition  of  the  Church,  Origen  possessed  a  check 
which  kept  him  from  the  excesses  of  Gnostic  exe- 
gesis. He  was,  indeed,  a  rigid  adherent  of  the  Bible, 
making  no  statement  without  adducing  some  Scrip- 
tural basis.  To  him  the  Bible  was  divinely  inspired, 
as  was  proved  both  by  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy 
and  by  the  immediate  impression  which  the  Scrip- 
tures made  on  him  who  read  them.  Since  the  di- 
^nne  Logos  spoke  in  the  Scriptiu^s,  they  were  an 
organic  whole  and  on  every  occasion  he  combatted 
the  Gnostic  tenet  of  the  inferiority  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. He  was  aware  of  the  discrepancies  between 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  the  contradictoiy 
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accounts  of  the  Gospels;  but  he  considered  these 
only  as  inconsistencies  that  lend  themselves  to  an 
unspiritual  historical  exegesis  according  to  the  letter. 
In  his  exegesis,  Origen  sought  to  discover  the  deeper 
meaning  implied  in  the  Scriptures.  One  of  his  chief 
methods  i%as  the  translation  of  proper  names, 
which  enabled  him,  like  Philo,  to  find  a  deep  mean- 
ing even  in  every  event  of  history  (see  Exegesis 
OR  Hermeneutics,  III.,  i  2) ;  but  at  the  same  time 
he  insisted  on  an  exact  grammatical  interpreta- 
tion of  the  text  as  the  basis  of  all  exegesis.  A  strict 
adherent  of  the  Church,  Origen  yet  distinguished 
sharply  between  the  ideal  and  the  empirical  Church, 
representing  **  a  double  church  of  men  and  angels,'' 
or,  in  Platonic  phraseology,  the  lower  church  and 
its  celestial  ideal.  The  ideal  Church  alone  was  the 
Church  of  Christ,  scattered  over  all  the  earth;  the 
other  provided  also  a  shelter  for  sinners.  Holding 
that  the  Church,  as  being  in  possession  of  the  mys- 
teries, affords  the  only  means  of  salvation,  he  was 
indifferent  to  her  external  oi^ganization,  although 
he  spoke  sometimes  of  the  office-bearers  as  the  pil- 
lars of  the  Church,  and  of  their  heavy  duties  and 
responsibilities.  More  important  to  him  was  the 
idea  borrowed  from  Plato  of  the  grand  division  be- 
tween the  great  human  multitude,  capable  of  sen- 
sual vision  only,  and  those  who  know  how  to  com- 
prehend the  hidden  meaning  of  Scripture  and  the 
diverse  mysteries;  church  organization  being  for 
the  former  only.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Origen 
possessed  an  obligatory  creed;  at  any  rate,  such  a 
confession  of  faith  was  not  a  norm  like  the  inspired 
word  of  Scripture.  The  reason,  illumined  by  the 
divine  Logos,  which  is  able  to  search  the  secret 
depths  of  the  divine  nature,  remains  as  the  only 
source  of  knowledge. 

Origen's  conception  of  God  is  entirely  abstract 

— Ciod  is  a  perfect  imity,  invisible  and  incorporeal, 

transcending  all  things  material,  and 

2.  Theo-  therefore  inconceivable  and  incom- 
logical  and  prehensible.  He  is  likewise  unchange- 
Dogmatic.  able,  and  transcends  space  and  time. 
But  his  power  is  limited  by  his  good- 
ness, justice,  and  wisdom;  and,  though  entirely 
free  from  necessity,  his  goodness  and  omnipotence 
constrained  him  to  reveal  himself.  This  revelation, 
the  external  self-emanation  of  God,  is  expressed  by 
Origen  in  various  ways,  the  Logos  being  only  one  of 
many.  Revelation  was  the  first  creation  of  God 
(of.  Prov.  viii.  22),  in  order  to  afford  creative  me- 
diation between  God  and  the  world,  such  media- 
tion being  necessary,  because  God,  as  changeless 
unity,  could  not  be  the  source  of  a  multitudinous 
creation.  The  Logos  is  the  rational  creative 
principle  that  permeates  the  universe.  Since  God 
eternally  manifests  himself,  the  Logos  is  likewise 
eternal.  He  forms  a  bridge  between  the  created  and 
uncreated,  and  only  through  him,  as  the  visible  rep- 
resentative of  di^4ne  wisdom,  can  the  inconceivable 
and  incorporeal  God  be  known.  Creation  came  into 
existence  only  through  the  Logos,  and  God's  near- 
est approach  to  the  world  is  the  command  to  create. 
While  the  Logos  is  substantially  a  imity,  he  com- 
prehends a  multiplicity  of  concepts,  so  that  Origen 
terms  him,  in  Platonic  fashion,  "  essence  of  essences  " 
and  ''idea  of  ideas."    The  defense  of  the  unity  of 


God  against  the  Gnostics  led  Origen  to  maintain  the 
subordination  of  the  Logos  to  God,  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  eternal  generation  is  later.  Origen  distinctly 
emphasized  the  independence  of  the  Logos  h3  well 
as  the  distinction  from  the  being  and  substance  of 
God.  The  term  ''of  the  same  substance  with  the 
Father  "  was  not  employed.  He  is  merely  an  image, 
a  reflex  not  to  be  compared  with  God;  as  one  among 
other  "  gods,"  of  course  first  in  rank. 

The  activity  of  the  Logos  was  conceived  by  Origen 
in  Platonic  fashion,  as  &e  world  soul,  wherein  God 
manifested  his  omnipotence.  His  first 
3*  The  creative  act  was  the  divine  spirit,  as 
Logos  an  independent  existence;  and  par- 
Doctrine  tial  reflexes  of  the  Logos  were  the 
and  Cos-  created  rational  beings,  who,  as  they 
mology.  had  to  revert  to  the  perfect  God  as 
their  background,  must  likewise  be 
perfect;  yet  their  perfection,  unlike  in  kind  with 
that  of  God,  the  Logos,  and  the  divine  spirit,  had 
to  be  attained.  The  freedom  of  the  will  is  an  essen- 
tial fact  of  the  reason,  notwithstanding  the  fore- 
knowledge of  God.  The  Logos,  eternally  creative, 
forms  an  endless  series  of  finite,  comprehensible 
worlds,  which  are  mutually  alternative.  Com- 
bining the  Stoic  doctrine  of  a  universe  without 
beginning  with  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end  of  the  world,  he  conceived  of 
the  visible  world  as  the  stages  of  an  eternal  cosmic 
process,  affording  also  an  explanation  of  the  diver- 
sity of  human  fortunes,  rewards,  and  punishments. 
The  material  world,  which  at  first  had  no  place  in 
this  eternal  spiritual  progression,  was  due  to  the 
fall  of  the  spirits  from  God,  the  first  being  the  ser- 
pent, who  was  imprisoned  in  matter  and  body. 
The  ultimate  aim  of  God  in  the  creation  of  matter 
out  of  nothing  was  not  punishment,  but  the  up- 
raising of  the  fallen  spirits.  Man's  accidental  being 
is  rooted  in  transitory  matter,  but  his  higher  nature 
is  formed  in  the  image  of  the  Creator.  The  soul  is 
divided  into  the  rational  and  the  irrational,  the 
latter  being  material  and  transitory,  while  the 
former,  incorporeal  and  inmiaterial,  possesses 
freedom  of  the  will  and  the  power  to  reasoend 
to  purer  life.  The  strong  ethical  import  of  this 
cosmic  process  can  not  remain  unnoticed.  The 
return  to  original  being  through  divine  reason  is 
the  object  of  the  entire  cosmic  process.  Throu^ 
the  worlds  which  follow  each  other  in  eternal 
succession,  the  spirits  are  able  to  return  to  Paradise. 
God  so  ordered  the  universe  that  all  individual 
acts  work  together  toward  one  cosmic  end  which 
culminates  in  himself.  Likewise  as  to  Origen 's 
anthropology,  man  conceived  in  the  image  of  God 
is  able  by  imitating  God  in  good  works  to  become 
like  God,  if  he  first  recognizes  his  own  w^eakness 
and  trusts  all  to  the  divine  goodness.  He  is  aided 
by  guardian  angels,  but  more  especially  by  the 
Logos  who  operates  through  saints  and  prophets 
in  proportion  to  the  constitution  of  these  and  man's 
capacity. 

The  culmination  of  this  gradual  revelatioo  is  the 
universal  revelation  of  Christ.  In  Christ,  Qod, 
hitherto  manifest  only  as  the  Lord,  appeared  as 
the  Father.  The  incarnation  of  the  liOgos,  more- 
over, was  necessary  since  otherwise  he  would  not  be 
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intelligible  to  sensual  man;  but  the  indwelling  of  the 
Logos  remained  a  mysten^,  which  could  be  repre- 
sented only  by  the  analogy  of  his  indwelling  in  the 
saints;  nor  could  Oiigen  fully  explain  it.  He  speaks 
of  a  "  remarkable  body,"  and  in  his 

4.  Chris-    opinion  that  the  mortal  body  of  Jesus 
tology.      was    transformed    by    Qod    into    an 

ethereal  and  divine  body,  Origen  ap- 
proximated the  Docetism  (q.  v.)  that  he  otherwise  ab- 
horred. His  concept  of  the  soul  of  Jesus  is  likewise 
uncertain  and  wavering.  He  proposes  the  question 
whether  it  was  not  originaDy  perfect  with  God  but, 
ATnanating  from  him,  at  his  command  assumed  a 
material  body.  As  he  conceived  matter  as  merely 
the  universal  limit  of  created  spirits,  so  would  it  be 
impossible  to  state  in  what  form  the  two  were  com- 
bined. He  dismissed  the  solution  by  referring  it  to 
the  mystery  of  the  divine  governance  of  the  uni- 
verse. More  logically  did  he  declare  the  material 
nature  of  the  world  to  be  merely  an  episode  in  the 
spiritual  process  of  development,  whose  end  should 
be  the  annihilation  of  all  matter  and  return  to  God, 
who  should  again  be  all  in  all.  The  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  he  upholds  by  the  explana- 
tion that  the  Logos  maintains  the  unity  of  man's 
existence  by  ever  changing  his  body  into  new  forms, 
thus  preserving  the  unity  and  identity  of  personal- 
ity in  harmony  with  the  tenet  of  an  endless  cosmic 
prooees.  Origen's  concept  of  the  Logos  allowed  him 
to  make  no  definite  statement  on  the  redemptive 
work  of  Jesus.  Since  sin  was  ultimately  only 
negative  as  a  lack  of  pure  knowled^,  the 
activity  of  Jesus  was  essentially  example  and 
instruction,  and  his  human  life  wsa  only  incidental 
as  contrasted  with  the  immanent  cosmic  activity 
of  the  Logos.  Origen  regarded  the  death  of  Jesus 
as  a  sacrifice,  paralleling  it  with  other  cases  of  self- 
sacrifice  for  the  general  good.  On  this,  Origen 's 
accord  with  the  teachings  of  the  Church  was  merely 
superficial. 

His  idealising  tendency  to  consider  the  spiritual 

alone  as  real,  fundamental  to  his  entire  system,  led 

him  to  combat  the  rude  Chiliasm  (see 

5.  Bschft-  IfiLLBNNiuM,  Millbnarianism)   of  a 
tology.      sensual  beyond;    yet  he  constrained 

himself  from  breaking  entirely  with 
the  distinct  celestial  hopes  and  representations  of 
Paradise  prevalent  in  the  Church.  He  represents  a 
progressive  purification  of  souls,  imtil,  cleansed  of 
all  clouds  of  evil,  they  should  know  the  truth  and 
Crod  as  the  Soh  knew  him,  see  God  face  to  face,  and 
attain  a  fuU  possession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  union 
with  God.  The  means  of  attainment  of  this  end 
were  described  by  Origen  in  different  ways,  the 
most  important  of  which  was  his  Platonic  concept 
of  a  purifying  fire  which  should  cleanse  the  world 
of  evil  and  thus  lead  to  cosmic  renovation.  By  a 
further  spiritualization  Origen  could  call  God  him- 
self this  consuming  fire.  In  proportion  as  the  souls 
were  freed  from  sin  and  ignorance,  the  material 
world  was  to  pass  away,  until,  after  endless  eons, 
at  the  final  end,  God  dbould  be  all  in  all,  and  the 
worlds  and  spirits  should  return  to  a  knowledge  of 
God. 

IV.  Qumicter:    In  Origen  the  Christian  Chiutsh 
had  its  first  theologian  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 

vra.—is 


I 


term,  nor  has  the  Greek  Church  ever  had  his  supe- 
rior. Attaining  the  pinnacle  of  human  speculation, 
his  teaching  was  not  merely  theoretical,  like  that  of 
his  antagonists,  the  Gnostics,  but  was  also  imbued 
with  an  intense  ethical  power.  To  the  multitude  to 
whom  his  instruction  was  beyond  grasp,  he  left 
mediating  images  and  symbols,  as  wdl  as  the  final 
goal  of  attainment.  In  Origen  Christianity  blended 
with  the  paganism  in  which  lived  the  desire  for 
truth  and  the  longing  after  God.  When  he  died, 
however,  he  left  no  pupil  who  could  succeed  him, 
nor  was  the  church  of  his  period  able  to  become  his 
heir,  and  thus,  his  knowledge  was  buried.  Three 
centuries  later  his  very  name  was  stricken  from  the 
books  of  the  Church;  yet  in  the  monasteries  of  the 
Greeks  his  influence  still  lived  on,  and  the  spiritual 
father  of  Greek  monasticism  was  that  same  Origen 
at  whose  name  the  monks  had  shuddered.  See 
Origbnistic  Controversies. 

(Erwin  Preuschbn.) 
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ORIGENISnC  CONTROVERSIES. 

Among  the  Church  Fathers  (|  1). 
Among  the  Monastio  Ordera  (|  2). 
Points  of  Antagcmism  (|  3). 

The  Origenistic  controversies  were  a  series  of  con- 
troversies in  the  Greek  Chureh  concerning  the  doc- 
trines of  Origen  (q.v.),  extending  from  the  fourth  to 

the   sizth  centuiy.     Though  Origen 

I.  Among  himself  had  been  obliged  to  defend  his 

the  Church  orthodoxy,  he  nevertheless  controlled 

Fathers,     the   theology   of   the   third   centuiy. 

Peter  of  Alexandria  and  Methodius  of 
Olympus  (qq.v.)  were  decided  opponents  of  his 
views,  the  latter  attacking  Origen's  teaching  of  the 
eternity  of  the  world,  the  preexistence  of  souls,  and 
the  resurrection  of  the  "  form  "  only.  Eustathius 
of  Antioch,  in  his  De  engastromytho,  likewise  sharply 
opposed  Origen,  who  found  defenders  not  only  in 
Gregory  Thaiunatuigus,  Dionysius  of  Alexandria 
(qq.v.),  Theognostus,  and  Pierius,  but  also  in  Pam- 
philus  and  Eusebius  (qq.v.).  Next  the  controversy 
over  Arianism  superseded  the  questions  on  which 
the  followers  and  opponents  of  Origen  were  divided. 
In  his  doctrine  of  ^e  Trinity  Alexander  of  Alexan- 
dria professes  to  be  a  pupil  of  Origen,  and  Atha- 
nasius  is  not  willing  to  concede  to  the  Arians  Origen 
whose  doctrine  stood  as  a  simple  basis  preceding 
the  antagonistic  views  and  afforded  a  powerful  sup- 
port to  Athanasius'  formula  of  the  eternal  genera- 
tion. Even  the  appeal  of  the  Arians  to  Origen,  and 
even  if  the  middle  party  represented  by  Eusebius  of 
Csesarea  must  be  recognized  as  the  closest  followers 
of  Origen,  yet  the  decided  advance  of  the  three 
Cappadocians  in  the  Nicene  doctrine  did  not  hinder 
them  from  maintaining  their  respect  for  Origen  to 
whom  they  ascribed  their  learning,  and  from  intro- 
ducing Hellenistic  science  into  orthodox  cireles. 
Such  orthodox  Latin  ecclesiastics  as  Victorinus  of 
Pettau,  Hilary,  Eusebius  of  Vercelli,  Ambrose,  and 
Jerome  began  to  make  the  treasures  of  Origen's 
theology  accessible  to  the  West.  In  the  rising  power 
of  monasticism  passionate  hatred  of  Origen  and 
enthusiastic  reverence  for  him  stood  side  by  side. 
Thus  Epiphanius,  who  united  zeal  for  orthodoxy 
with  monastic  interests,  saw  in  Origen  the  father  of 
all  heresy,  not  only  opposing  his  influence  over  the 
Chureh  in  the  Ancyrotus  and  Panarionj  but  also 
occasioning,  while  at  Jerusalem  (302  or  393),  the 
controversies  in  the  monastic  colony  in  Palestine. 
Here  a  band  of  learned  and  ascetic  students  attached 
to  Bishop  John  of  Jerusalem  found  in  Origen  the 
main  treasury  of  their  studies.  This  band  was  joined 
by  Rufinus  (378)  and  Jerome  (386).  In  the  Chureh 
of  the  Resurrection  Epiphanius  preached  ener- 
getically, only  to  be  answered  by  John  of  Jerusa- 
lem in  a  sermon  directed  against  anthropomorphism. 
Epiphanius  (who  had  become  an  opponent  of  Origen) 
fled  to  the  monks  of  Jerome  at  Bethlehem  and  uiged 
them  to  break  with  John.  The  latter  appealed  to 
Egypt  and  Rome,  hut  the  strife  was  ended  through 
the  mediation  of  Theophilus  of  Alexandria.  In  the 
mean  time  a  bitter  strife  arose  between  Ruflnus 
(q.v.),  as  a  friend  of  Origen,  and  Jerome,  which  was 
much  lamented  by  Augustine.  Pope  Anastasius, 
in  approval  of  the  condemnation  of  Origen  at  Alex- 
andria, simmioned  Ruflnus  from  his  retirement  at 


AquOeia,  to  justify  himself,  but  the  latter,  pro- 
tected by  John  of  Jerusalem,  evaded  the  mandate, 
and  Anastasius  left  him  to  his  own  conscience. 

The  turn  of  events  at  Alexandria  had  contrib- 
uted decisively  to  the  hostilities  against  Ruflnus. 
The  Bishop  Theophilus,  in  his  Easter  letter  of  399, 
opposed   Uie  anthropomorphic  views  wide-spread 
among  the  monks  of  Egypt,  who  at- 

2.  Among  tributed  body  and  human  form  to  God 
the        since  man  was  made  in  the  image  of 

Monastic    God,  and  Theophilus  aflSrmed  in  Ori- 
Orden.     genistic  fashion  that  God  and  God  only 
must    be    regarded    as    non-material. 
But  the  monks  of  the  Scetic  desert  hurried  to  Alex- 
andria and  so  intimidated  Theophilus  that  he  ac- 
quiesced in  the  condemnation  of  the  works  of  Origen, 
and  took  occasion  to  proceed  against  the  Origen- 
istic monks  of  the  Nitrian  mountains  named  "  the 
four  long  brothers  "  who  had  roused  his  anger  by 
joining  his  opponent,   the  presbyter  Isidore.     A 
^ynod  at  Alexandria  in  399  or  400  and  a  stormy 
assembly  in  the  Nitrian  mountains  had  to  condenm 
Origen.    The  stem  measures  of  Theophilus  against 
the  monks  and  his  declaration  against  Origen  even 
as  far  as  Jerusalem  won  approval  from  Anastasius, 
Jerome,  and  Epiphanius;    and  in  Constantinople, 
whither  "  the  four  long  brothera,"  Isidore,  and  flfty 
monks  had  fled,  began  the  repulsive  proceedings 
that  were  to  end  with  the  banishment  of  Chr3rso8tom 
(q.v.).    Nevertheless,  the  partizans  of  Origen  did 
not  disappear.  Conspicuous  among  them  were  Evag- 
rius,  Ponticus,  Palladius,  and  Socrates.    Even  The- 
odoret,  who  differed  from  him  in  hermeneutics,  did 
not  nmk  him  as  a  heretic.    Origen  likewise  found 
supporters  in  southern  France,  as  in  Vincent  of 
licrins.    On  the  other  hand,  Leo  the  Great  approved 
the   condenmation   of  Origen,   and   Antipater  of 
Bostra  wrote  an  answer  to  the  apology  for  Origen 
by  Eusebius.    After  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century 
the  Palestinian  Abbot  Euthimius  expelled  monks 
from  the  vicinity  of  Csesarea  for  Origenistic  errors 
as  to  preexistence.    In  514,  however,  four  Origen- 
istic monks  led  by  Nonnus  were  received  in  the 
laura.    They  were  driven  out  by  the  new  abbot, 
but  readmitted  by  his  successor.    They  kept  their 
views  quiet  until  531,  when  one  of  their  nimiber, 
Leontius  of  Byzantium,  expressed  Origenistic  the- 
ories at  a  colloquy  with  the  Monophysites.     After 
the  death  of  Sahas  (q.v.),  Nonnus  (q.v.)  is  said  to 
have  won  over  all  the  more  learned  monks  of  the 
new  laura,  over  which  Nonnus  and  licontis  held 
sway,    extending    their    influence    to    neighboring 
monasteries.    On  the  other  hand,  their  adherents, 
numbering  forty,  were  driven  from  the  old  laura. 
An  assault  by  Uie  new  party  failed,  as  also  further 
efforts  for  readmission.     Both  parties  now  sought 
support    from    without.      Through    Eusebius    the 
Origenistic  faction  succeeded  in  having  their  most 
bitter  opponents  removed  from  the  old  laura  about 
542.    The  latter,  in  their  turn,  not  only  induced 
Ephraim,  patriareh  of  Antioch,  to  condemn  Origen- 
ism,  but  secured  also  the  support  of  the  papal  apoc- 
risary  Pelagius  and  Mennas,  patriareh  of  Constan- 
tinople.   Under  their  influence  Justinian  WTote  his 
famous  letter  to  Mennas,  calling  for  a  synod  for  the 
condenmation  of  Origen's  doctrines  and   for  re- 
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quiring  every  bishop  and  abbot  lo  anuthemalizc 
Origea  and  hia  heresiGs  before  consecratioa.  Jus- 
tinian's plaas  were  frustrated,  however,  by  Theo- 
dorus  Aacidas,  who  had  risen  from  the  new  laura  to 
episcopal  dignity,  and  who  by  a  counteratroke  not 
only  induced  the  emperor  not  to  proceed  further 
in  the  matter,  but  alao  moved  him  to  condemn  the 
dogmas  of  the  Antiochians,  which  conjured  up  the 
"  Three-Chapter  Controversy  "  (q.v.).  Ascidas  also 
enforced  the  readmission  of  the  Origenistic  monks 
to  the  new  laura,  from  which  they  had  been  ex- 
pelled for  refusing  to  obey  the  edict  against  Origen's 
teachings.  After  the  death  of  Nonnus  in  647,  a 
schism  arose  among  the  Origenislic  monka  them- 
selves, the  one  faction  being  branded  by  their  op- 
ponents as  leochriBtoi  (because  of  the  perfect  equal- 
ity with  Chriat  which  was  to  be  attained  at  the 
final  restoration),  while  the  other  was  called  pra- 
toklittai  and  T^radUix  (on  accouut  of  their  views 
concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  preexistence  of  the 
soul  of  Christ),  The  superior  numbers  of  the  leo- 
christoi  obliged  their  antagonists  to  become  form- 
ally reconciled  with  the  orthodox;  and  when  {prob- 
ably in  552)  the  Isochristoi  succeeded  In  having  one 
of  themselves  chosen  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  the 
orthodox  in  Constantinople  were  able  not  only  to 
remove  him,  but  even  to  secure  the  condemnation 
of  Origeniam  together  with  Anttochian  theology 
Bt  the  fifth  ecumenical  council  in  553.  The  neo- 
laurites,  who  refused  to  recognize  the  council,  were 
expelled  from  the  new  laura  and  replaced  by  ortho- 
dox monks.  There  remaina  no  doubt  of  the  con- 
demnation of  Origen  by  the  said  council. 

The  special  points  regarded  aa  offensive  in  Ori- 

gen's  t«nchiag  are  given  in  (he  "  Apology  "  ot  Pam- 

philua  and  by  Methodius,  De  Temmctione  and  De 

creatU;    Epipham'us,  Heer.,  bdv.;    Je- 

3.  Paints  rome,  Contra  Johannem  HUrotoly- 
at  An-      mitanum  (Eng.  transl.  in  NPNF,  2  ser., 

tcgonism.  vi.  185-18(1):  Orosius,  CtmiTnonLtorium, 
and  Augustine's  reply;  Theophilus 
(Mansi,  ConcUia.  ili.  979-980);  the  anonymous 
writer  in  Pbotius,  BiHioOieca,  117;  and  Justinian, 
Ad  UenTiam;  and  the  analJiemas.  In  contrast  nith 
later  writers,  Pamphilus  defended  Origen's  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  against  subordinutionism  as  well  as 
againet  Sabellianism  and  Gnostic  theories  of  emana- 
tion; but  from  the  first  Origen  caused  offense  by 
his  restriction  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  to  its 
mere  "  fonn  "  in  unison  with  his  doctrines  of  the 
incarnation  of  spirits  fallen  from  a  prelemporal 
state,  the  preexistence  of  souls,  the  eternal  creation 
of  the  world,  his  idealized  reatatement  of  the  Bibhcol 
construction  of  the  creation  and  parndise,  and  the 
restoration  of  all,  even  the  devil.  Though  there 
was  no  lack  of  partiians  of  Origen's  peculiar  doc- 
trines, yet  thoae  who  were  later  anta^^onined  aa 
apologists  of  Origen  acknowledged  hia  liews  only 
to  a  limited  extent.  By  one  witness  only  of  the 
sixth  century  are  the  doctrines  of  tin:  preexistencc 
and  restoration  attributed  to  these  later  Origenists, 
Even  the  Isochristoi,  against  whom  the  resolutions 
(if  the  council  of  553  were  directed,  dared  to  teach 
only  a  union  of  pretemporal  spirits  in  the  IiOgos 
and  a  future  translation  of  deified  souls  in  him,  (o 
be  considered  Origenists — a  term  which  came  to 


include  any  who  held  the  doctrine  of  preexiat«nce 

and  restoration'to  be  Adiaphora  (q.v,).    See  Chhts- 

ostom;  Epipbanii'h  opConstantia;  and  Leon'tius 

OF  Byzantium.  (N.  Bonwetsch,) 

Bibuooiufby;    C,  W,   F.  Wslih,   Biiloru  der  KMiinitn, 

vii.  303-760,  Lripslc,  17fl2-S3;    B,  Eberhard.  DU  Brtfiii- 

limmff  da  EpipSaniUM  am  Slrtile  Obtr  Orisi'Ut,  TrovM, 

1869;  A,  Vinwmi,  /n  mmcli  (7ro;ori  Ni/—eni  t(  OrieeniM 

KTipla  a  doetrinan  b™i  dtferuit.  Rome,  1866:  F.  V.  For- 

rer,  Mrrry  and  JttdemmL,  Umdna,  1881:  H.  N.  Oienham, 

What  ii  (An  Truth  iniA  Rteard  to  Elrrnal   PunMrntntt 

LoDdon.  1876;    F.  Looh.  la  TU.  iii,  1-3  (18S7):  W,  Rng»- 

mer,  Lnmliui  nm  Binaru.  WQnhurg,  1804;   F,  Dieliamp, 

DUorifffniMiKhtnStreitiofcfitmimff.JaArhuntlfTl.iliinBttTt 

1809;  N.  Boawetach.  in  Abhondtunem  drr  Gminotr  GarO- 

KAa/fvii.  1  (1903);  G,  CrOlmMtier,  Hienmimu.,  ii.  1-94, 

Beiiin.  1908:  L.  B.  Kadfonl.  Thru  Trarlim  of  Alexandria, 

T/uoanaatut,  Picriut  and   Peter.    London,    1908;     Hefels, 

CantHienotvhiihtt.  ii,  SB  iqq..  786  aqq,.  850  *qq.,  Eng. 

tnaul,,  ii,  *30  ten.,  "i.  Z17  aqq„  280  »qq„  Fr,  transl,.  ii, 

tit«ratun  an  prnvidid),  ii,  2.  pp,  1182  iqq,.  iii,  1,  pp.  73 
sqq.  (whoroiflir  posniblp,  the  Fr,  tf«ul,  should  be  used  tor 
(he  VBluablo  ool«  Bad  literature);  Schiiff.  ChriUvm 
Church,  iii,  aoa  gqq,;  DCB.  W.  HZ-ISS:  RL.  ii.  1W3-78; 

ORIGfflAL     AHTIBUIIGHERS.       See     Prbsbt- 


OBLEAHS,  FIRST  SYFOD  OF:  A  aynod  called 
by  Qovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  after  1^  conquest 
of  the  West  Gothic  kingdom  in  Gaul.  It  met  July 
10,  511,  and  consisted  of  thirty-two  bishops,  in- 
cluding five  metropolitans,  viz.,  those  ot  Bordeaux, 
Bouiges,  Tours,  Elusa,  and  Rouen,  Its  principal 
concern  was  with  matters  of  Asylum  (q.v.),  rela- 
tions of  the  bishops  to  monks,  the  diacipUne  of 
monka  and  the  lower  clergy,  sexual  relations  and 
marriage,  and  mattcra  of  church  property,  and 
these  are  discussed  in  thirty-one  canons.  The  in- 
violability of  churches  as  places  of  asylum  is  reas- 
serted, though  not  against  the  ravisher  of  a  woman 
or  against  a  fugitive  slave;  proviaion  is  made  for 
the  application  of  income  from  church  property  to 
certain  definite  uses,  and  protection  is  afforded 
against  episcopal  aggression  upon  one  who  has 
claims  on  church  property;  the  right*  of  ordination 
are  carefully  guarded — a  slave  should  not  be  or- 
dabed  without  his  master's  consent,  and  care  in 
other  mattera  was  enjoined;  abbots  and  monks  are 
not  to  go  over  tlie  heods  of  the  bishop  to  the  prince; 
the  rights  of  bishops  to  certain  parts  of  offerings 
and  incomf,  together  with  obligations  to  certam 
duties,  are  established;  remarringe  of  nidowa  of 
priests  or  deacons  is  forbidden;  the  discipline  of 
the  monasteries  is  regulated;  a  forty  days'  fast 
(not  fifty  days)  before  Easter  ia  prescribed,  and  the 
Rogation  Days  are  to  be  observed;  divination  is 
forbidden.  The  evident  purpose  of  the  synod  was 
to  organize  the  work  of  the  church  of  the  region 
after  the  mode  deemed  more  orthodox  than  under 
the  Golhs.  Other  synods  were  held  at  Orleans  in 
533  (21  canons),  538  (:j3  canons),  541  (38  canons), 
549  (24  canons),  and  1022. 

BiBuoaRAPHi:  Souron  nre:  Muui.  Concaia.  liii,  3S0  aqq,; 
Hnnluin.  Cimeilia.  ii,  1008  sqq,;  J,  Sirmoodi,  Cinuritia 
anliqua  Oallim,  L  177  sqq..  Puia.  1029;  Helele.  Can- 
nlimvrxhieMt.  a.  efll  mq..  Eng.  truul..  iv.  87  iqq.,  ud 
npeclBlly  Fr,  Innal,.  ii.  2.  pp.  lOOS-lS  tvnlumblr  for  tlM 
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notes  and  literature  which  are  given);  MOH^  ConcQia, 
i  (1803).  1-14.  Consult:  Bouquet,  R^eueU,  iv.  103-104; 
D.  Lobineau,  Lea  SainU  de  Bretagru,  i.  131-134,  Paris. 
1836;  £.  Bimbenet.  Let  Conetiet  tTOriiant  conndiria 
eomme  m>urce$  de  draii  coutoumier,  pp.  743-744.  flb.  1804; 
Q.  Kurth.  Chvie,  ii.  131-164.  ib.  1901. 

ORME,  WILLIAM:  Scotch  Congregationalist; 
b.  at  Falkirk  (25  m.  n.w.  by  w.  of  Edinbuiigh)  Feb. 
3, 1787;  d.  at  London  (?)  May  8, 1830.  He  entered 
upon  the  study  of  theology  in  1805;  became  Con- 
gregational minister  of  Perth,  1807;  and,  removing 
to  London,  was  appointed  pastor  at  Camber^'ell 
Green,  and  foreign  secretaiy  to  the  I/ondon  Mis- 
sionaiy  Society.  He  wrote  An  Historical  Sketch  of 
the  Translation  and  Circulation  of  the  ScrijJtures 
from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time  (Perth, 
1815);  Memoirs  of  John  Owen  (London,  1820); 
Ltfe  of  WiUiam  Kiffin  (1823);  Memoirs,  ...  Let- 
ters, and  .  .  .  Remains  of  J.  Urquhari  (2  vols., 
1827);  Life  of  Richard  Baxter,  prefixed  to  his  Works 
(1830);  and  especially,  Bibliotheca  Biblica:  A  Se- 
lect List  of  Books  on  Sacred  Literature,  tvith  Notices, 
Biographical,  Critical,  and  Bibliographical  (Edin- 
burgh, 1824). 

Bibuoorapht:  Evanoelieal  Magaxine^  1830.  pp.  253  sqq.. 
289  sqq.;  DNB,  xlii.  257-258. 

ORMUZD   AND    AHRIMAN.     See    Zoboaotkr, 

Z0B0A8TR1ANI8M. 

ORNAMBIITS:  An  ecclesiastical  term  which 
comprehends  the  articles  actually  used  in  the  church 
service,  especially  of  the  Anglican  Church.  The 
usual  sense  involving  something  decorative  is  here 
entirely  absent,  and  the  term  is  technical,  covering 
vestments  (see  Vestments  and  Insignia,  Eccle- 
siastical), books  (as  the  Homilies,  q.v.),  cloths, 
chalices,  patens,  communion  tables,  and  the  like. 
The  question  of  what  are  legal  ornaments  has  led  to 
much  litigation  in  England,  with  the  result  that  the 
demarcation  between  those  permitted  and  those 
forbidden  is  practically  settled  (See  Ritualism). 

Bibuoorapht:  J.  H.  Blunt,  Annotated  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  pp.  67-74.  86.  New  York.  1908;  C.  H.  H.  Wright 
and  C.  Nefl.  ProUatant  Dictionary,  pp.  482-491,  London. 
1904;  F.  Procter  and  W.  H.  Frere,  A  New  Hiat.  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  pp.  360-367  et  passim,  London, 
1905. 

OROSIUS,  6-r6'8i-us,  PAULUS:  Patristic  writer; 
b.  at  an  uncertain  date  in  Galicia,  probably  at  Bra- 
cara,  the  modem  Braga  (35  m.  n.e.  of  Oporto),  in 
Portugal;  d.  after  418.  The  forename  Paul  is  not 
evident  before  the  eighth  centuiy.  In  414  he  is 
mentioned  as  presbyter  in  Africa,  where  he  pre- 
sented to  Augustine  a  Commonitorium  de  errore 
Priscillianistarum  et  Origenistarum;  which  Augus- 
tine answered  with  the  tract,  Ad  Orosium  contra  Pris- 
eiliianistas  et  Origenistas.  During  a  journey  to  the 
East,  in  415,  he  appeared  before  Bishop  John  of 
Jerusalem  as  accuser  of  Pelagius  (see  Pelagitts, 
Pelagian  Conthovebsibs),  and  defended  his  ovm 
position  in  the  lAber  apologetictis,  addressed  to 
the  presbyters  of  Jerusalem.  On  his  homeward 
journey,  he  took  with  him  a  portion  of  the  first 
martyr  Stephen's  relics,  just  then  discovered;  but 
left  them  on  the  Island  of  Minorca,  and  returned  to 
Africa.  While  in  Africa  he  wrote,  probably  before 
418,  the  historical  work  which  made  his  name 
^ous:   Historiarum  adversus  paganos.    This  was 


written  at  the  request  of  Augustine,  who  was  pre- 
paring his  great  work  De  civitate  Dei  and  de- 
sired historical  proof  from  Orosius  to  the  effect  that 
humanity  had  been  worse  beset  with  war,  sickness, 
and  other  natural  calamities  before  the  Christian 
era  than  at  that  time.  By  this  means  it  was  pur- 
posed to  confute  the  pagans'  reproach  that  Chris- 
tianity was  the  cause  of  the  contemporary  wos. 
This  book,  which  covered  a  vast  field  of  original 
sources  (Cssar,  Livy,  Suetonius,  Florus,  Justin, 
Eutropius,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  others),  wais 
widely  used  during  the  Middle  Ages  as  a  guide  to 
universal  history.  Even  to-day,  the  same  is  ex- 
tant in  nearly  200  manuscripts.  The  best  edition 
is  that  of  Zangemeister,  in  CSEL,  vol.  v.  (Vienna, 
1882;  smaller  edition,  Leipsic,  1889);  it  is  also  in 
MPL,  xxxi.  663,  1216.  The  Commonitorium  is  in 
MPL,  xlii.  665-670,  and,  ed.  G.  Schepas,  m  CSEL, 
vol.  xviii.  (Vienna,  1889).  G.  KrOger. 

Bibuoorapht:  For  editions  and  literature  cf.  Pottbast, 
Wegtoeiaer,  pp.  882-883.  An  Anglo-Saxon  tranaUtioa  of 
the  Hiatoriarum  was  made  by  King  Alfred,  ed.  with  Eng. 
transl.  by  D.  Barrington,  London,  1773;  B.  Thorpe,  ib. 
1854;  and  J.  Bosworth,  ib.  1856;  and  in  Bohn's  Antiqua- 
rian Library.  Consult:  T.  de  Mdmer,  De  Oroaiua  vita 
ejuaque  hittoriarwn  libria  vii.,  Berlin,  1844;  P.  B.  Gams. 
Kirchenoeaehichte  von  Spanien,  ii.  1,  pp.  398-^11,  RegeoB- 
buTg.  1864;  C.  Paucker,  Die  Laiinitdl  dea  Oroaiua,  Berlin. 
1883;  A.  Ebert,  Oeachic/Ue  der  Litteratur  dea  MitteiaUert, 
i.  337-344,  Leipsic.  1889;  W.  8.  TeufTel,  OeachidUe  der 
rdmiacKen  Litteratur,  ed.  L.  Schwabe,  pp.  1165-68.  ib.  1890; 
Ceillier,  Auteura  aacrU,  ix.  356-357,  z.  1-6;  DCS,  iv.  157- 
159. 

ORPEll,  RAYMOND  D^AUDBMBR:  Church 
of  Ireland;  b.  at  Dublin  Aug.  31,  1837.  He  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (B.A.,  1859; 
M.A.,  1864;  D.D.,  1907);  was  made  deacon  in 
1860  and  priest  in  1861 ;  was  curate  of  Rathronao, 
1860-62,  of  Holy  Trinity,  Limerick,  186^-63,  of 
Tralee,  1863-67,  and  of  Adare,  1867-69;  rector  of 
Tralee,  1869-1907;  precentor  of  Ardfert,  1878-85, 
also  rural  dean  of  Tralee;  archdeacon  of  Arfert, 
1885-1907;  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Limerick, 
1894^1907;  canon  of  Taney  at  St.  Patrick's  Cathe- 
dral, Dublin,  1905-07;  canon  of  Effin  in  St.  Mary's 
Cathedral,  Limerick,  1906-07;  and  was  conse- 
crated lord  bishop  of  Limerick,  Ardfert,  and  Agfaa- 
doe,  1907. 

ORR,  JAMES:  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland; 
b.  at  Glasgow  Apr.  11,  1844.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  university  of  his  native  city  (M.A.,  1870) 
and  the  Theological  Hall  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  (1872).  He  was  minister  of  East 
Bank  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Hawick  (1874- 
1891);  professor  of  church  history  in  the  Theo- 
logical College  of  the  United  Presbjrterian  CSiurch 
of  Scotknd  (1874-1901).  Since  1901  he  has  been 
professor  of  apologetics  and  theology  in  Glasgow 
CoUege  of  the  United  Free  Church.  He  has  lect^ired 
repeatedly  in  the  United  States  under  the  auspices 
of  various  theological  seminaries,  at  Chicago  in 
1895,  at  Alleghany  and  Auburn  in  1897,  at  Princeton 
in  1903,  and  in  Toronto  in  1909,  and  was  also  one 
of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  union  between  the 
Free  and  United  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Scotland. 
Among  his  numerous  writings,  special  mention  may 
be  made  of  his  preparation  of  homflies  on  Exodus, 
Deuteronomy,  II  Kings,  and  Hoeea  for  The  FulpU 
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Commentary  (London,  1881-80) ;  The  Chrietian  View 
of  God  and  the  World  (Kerr  lectures  for  1891;  Edin- 
bmgh,  1893,  3d  ed.,  1807);  The  RUschlian  Theology 
and  the  Evangdieal  Faith  (Ix)ndon,  1807);  Neglected 
Faetore  in  the  Study  of  the  Early  FrogreM  of  Chris- 
tianity (1809);  The  Early  Church:  Its  History  and 
Literature  (1901);  The  Progress  of  Dogma  (Elliot 
lectures;  1901);  David  Hume  and  his  Influence  on 
Philosophy  and  Theology  (Edinburgh,  1903);  Ritseh- 
lianism;  Expository  and  Critieal  Essays  (London, 
1903);  Ood's  Image  in  Man  and  its  Defacement 
in  Light  of  Modem  Denials  (1905);  Problem  of  the 
Old  Testament  Considered  with  Reference  to  Recent 
Criticism  (Broes  prize;  1906,  5th  impression,  1908) ; 
The  BUde  under  Trial,  Apologetic  Papers  in  View 
of  Present  Day  AssauUs  on  Holy  Scripture  (1907); 
The  Virgin  Birth  of  Christ  (1907);  and  The  Resur- 
rection of  Jesus  (1908). 

ORTHODOZT  AND  HETERODOZT. 

Definition  and  Derivation  (|  1). 

Hktorieal  Unfoldinc  (|  2). 

The  Modem  Antithesis  (|  3). 

Conflicts  in  America  and  Qieat  Britain  (|  4). 

Orthodoxy  refers  to  a  conscientious  adherence 
to  the  Christian  faith  as  taught  in  the  Bible  [or 
rather  in  the  ecumenical  creeds],  and  heterodoxy 
to  a  diveigence  from  such  teachings.  The  con- 
cepts do  not  occur  in  the  Bible,  for  such  phrases 
as  those  in  Titus  i.  9,  13;  I  Tun.  i.  3;  II  Tim. 
i.  13,  do  not  correspond  to  the  antith- 
I.  Defini-  esis  expressed  by  these  terms.  Yet  the 
tion  and  passages  just  cited  furnish  the  basis 
Deriiration.  for  the  concept  of  orthodoxy,  since 
Paul  required  that  Christian  teaching 
be  in  conformity  with  the  words  uttered  by  Christ 
and  his  disciples,  equal  authority  being  claimed  for 
both  because  of  such  passages  as  Blatt.  x.  20,  40; 
Luke  X.  16;  John  nv.  12,  which  place  the  testi- 
mony of  tl^^itpstles  under  the  direct  inspiration 
of  the  Hf)y\vho8t.  While  the  Church,  in  her  estab- 
lishment of  the  canon  of  Scriptiue,  definitely  recog- 
nized this  norm  of  doctrine,  she  did  not  proceed 
immediately  from  the  Bible,  since  there  always  in- 
tervened the  general  interpretation  of  the  Word 
and  the  general  belief  of  Christendom.  Both  these 
factors  progressed,  though  by  no  means  simultane- 
ously and  directly;  but  in  such  a  way  that  the 
present  time,  with  aU  its  historical  and  philological 
skill  in  exegesis,  falls  far  short  of  the  living  faith  of 
the  patristic  or  of  the  Refoimation  period,  while 
the  teaching  of  the  Church  then  made  a  progress 
which  can  no  longer  be  equaled.  If  orthodoxy 
be  taken  to  mean,  in  its  most  general  sense, 
conformity  with  the  prevailing  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  it  follows  that  such  orthodoxy  is 
no  constant  quantity,  so  that,  in  the  course 
of  evolution,  a  belief  may  be  orthodox  at  one 
time  and  heterodox  at  another.  This  purely 
historical  evolution  is  fiuther  complicated  by  sec- 
tarian divisions  of  the  Church,  thus  giving  rise  to 
Lutheran  orthodoxy  and  Reformed  orthodoxy, 
Roman  Catholic  orthodoxy  and  Greek  Catholic 
orthodoxy,  and  the  orthodoxy  of  the  most  varied 
sects.  This  leads  to  the  widest  application  of  the 
terms,  but  a  narrower  sense  is  approached  in  con- 
sidering in  what  measure  the  coniformity  of  Church  | 


members  with  Church  doctrine  may  be  expected. 
While  the  terms  are  seldom  used  with  reference  to 
laymen  and  non-theologians,  all  should  be  so  in- 
structed as  to  be  able  to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith 
that  is  in  them  (of.  I  Pet.  iii.  15).  Those  who  give 
religious  instruction,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be 
known  to  be  in  strict  conformity  with  the  teaching 
of  the  Church;  and  orthodoxy  becomes  of  decisive 
importance  for  the  clergy  and  scientific  theologians, 
for  they  expressly  take  upon  themselves  the  obli- 
gation to  defend  and  to  present  the  teachings  of 
the  Church  whose  service  they  have  entered.  The 
clergy  not  only  should  give  orthodox  sermons 
and  instructions,  but  should  be  orthodox  them- 
selves. Even  granting  that  the  academic  teacher 
and  the  theological  writer  should  have  wider 
scope  than  the  general  clergy,  nevertheless  no 
church  can  disassociate  its  theology  from  con- 
nection with  the  creed  which  it  professes  so  as 
to  allow  the  theologian  to  exchange  the  banner 
of  the  Church  for  liberal  science.  At  the  same 
time,  the  question  arises  as  to  where  orthodoxy 
ceases  and  heterodoxy  begins,  and  as  to  how  far 
heterodoxy  is  to  be  tolerated  before  it  evolves  into 
actual  error. 

-  In  answering  this  problem,  Marheineke,  in  Daub 
and  Creutaef's  Studien  (1807),  shows  for  the  first 
three  centuHeff  the  gradual  unfolding  of  a  fixed 

and   authoritative   norm  of  doctrine 

2.  His-     by  the  development  of  the   rule   of 

torical      faith,  the  labors  of  the  Church  Fathers, 

Unfolding,  and    the    Catholic    episcopate.      The 

crystallization  of  doctrine  involved 
two  elementiir!  the  divine,  which  assured  the  abi- 
ding foundation  of  the  Christian  faith  (i.e.,  the  right 
understanding  of  the  Scriptures);  and  the  human, 
which  made  the  development  the  transition  to  a 
stereotyped  orthodoxy  which  sapped  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  Greek  Church  more  and  more  since  the 
time  of  John  of  Damascus.  In  the  western  Church, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  popes,  rather  by  neglect  than 
intention,  gave  ample  scope  throughout  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  to  individual  concepts  and  presentations 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  A  great  change  was 
ushered  in  by  the  Reforptiation;  for  the  Protes- 
tants not  only  made  for  themselves  formal  creeds, 
but  forced  others  to  do  the  same.  The  sixteenth 
century,  therefore,  was  the  period  of  creeds,  and 
the  seventeenth  that  of  orthodoxy.  Not  only  was 
this  true  of  Protestantism,  especiaUy  in  Germany; 
but  in  France,  during  the  same  period,  Roman 
Catholic  orthodoxy,  more  especially  Jesuitism, 
fought  its  great  battle  with  Jansenism ;  and  the  Greek 
Church,  roused  from  her  apathy  by  Cyril  Lucar, 
again  formulated  her  doctrines  in  the  "  Confession  " 
of  Petrus  Mogilas.  When  orthodoxy  became  idolized 
and  attempted  to  assert  its  exclusive  despotism 
over  the  Church,  it  led  to  its  own  downfall.  Yet 
the  veiy  flood  of  heterodoxy  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tuiy  soon  revealed  what  a  dam  had  been  removed; 
nor  could  either  Pietism  or  supematuralism  with- 
stand the  onslaughts  of  rationalism,  the  Enlighten- 
ment, skepticism,  and  speculation.  Despite  all  this, 
faith  gradually  foimd  a  firmer  basis,  even  though 
there  was,  in  the  veiy  nature  of  things,  no  return 
to  the  seventeenth  century.    The  orthodoxy  of  the 
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present  must  and  will  endure  an  entirely  different 
measure  of  heterodoxy  within  the  Church;  and  the 
reigning  spirit  is  one  of  liberalism. 

There   is,   however,   another   struggle   pending, 
¥rhich  may  lead  to  the  last  schism  in  Christianity. 
This  does  not  concern  deviating  con- 
3.  The      cepts  and  presentations  of  individual 
Modem     doctrines,  or  the  acceptance  or  rejec- 
Antithesis.  tion  of  this  or  that  ecclesiastical  posi- 
tion, but  in  it  two  views  of  the  uni- 
verse— practically,    two    religions — stand    opposed 
to  one  another.    For  if,  ostensibly  to  ethicize  Chris- 
tianity, its  nerve  of  faith  be  severed,  if  the  essential 
divinity  of  Christ  be  replaced  by  his  himian  unique- 
ness, if  the  Bible  be  dethroned  for  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  community,  then  there  is  no  longer  a 
mere  conflict  between  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy; 
but  the  existence  of  the  confessional  churches  is 
imperiled,  and  the  way  is  opened  for  the  formation 
of  entirely   new   types  of  religious  organization. 
Protestantism  is  evidently  destined  to  surrender  to 
this  new  development.    The  antithesis  is  no  longer 
between  conservative  and  liberal  theology,  but  be- 
tween Chureh  and  modem  theology.   The  question  is 
whether  Christianity  is  to  maintain  itself  as  the 
religion  of  revelation,  or  is  to  lapse  to  a  mere  phase 
of  the  general  evolution  of  religious  history. 

(Karl  BuRGERf.) 
Orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy  receive  a  different 
application  according  as  there  is  an  established 
Chureh,  or  a  binding  creed  to  be  interpreted  by  a 
constituted  authority,  or  a  body  of  churehes  more 
or  less  loosely  connected  with  a  declaration  of  faith 
subject  to  revision  or  susceptible  of  a  considerable 
margin  of  explanation.     In  America 
4.  Con-     and   Great   Britain   this  subject  has 
flicts  in     come  up  under  a  variety  of  conditions. 
America     In  America,  e.g.,  about  the  middle  of 
and  Great   the  eighteenth  centuiy,  the  Arminian 
Britain,     position  concerning  free  will  and  orig- 
inal sin  (see  Arminianism)  as  repre- 
sented by  Daniel  Whitby  (1726)  and  John  Taylor 
(1761)   was  branded  by  Jonathan  Edwards  and 
othere  as  heterodox  and  fought  as  the  most  deadly 
enemy  of  religion  in  New  England.    Later,  at  the 
rise  of  Unitarianism  (see  Unitarians),  in  the  Ck)n- 
gregational  Churehes  of  New  England  the  line  be- 
tween   orthodoxy    and    heterodoxy    was    sharply 
drawn  by  Noah  Worcester  and  Moses  Stuart  on 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  by  Henry  Ware,  Sr., 
W.   E.   Channing,   and   Andrews  Norton   (qq.v.). 
The  next  controversy  emeiged  nearly  simultane- 
ously   in    the    Presbyterian    and    Congregational 
Churehes.    In  the  Presbyterian  Chureh,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  New  School  branch,  Albert  Barnes 
(q.v.)  was  first  tried  and  condemned  by  his  presby- 
tery and  afterward  acquitted  by  the  General  Als- 
sembly,  and  Lyman  Beecher  (q.v.)  was  tried  but 
acquitted  for  advocacy  of  the  universality  of  the 
Atonement    (q.v.).     A    few    yeare    later    Horace 
Bushnell   (q.v.)    was   repeatedly  threatened   with 
prosecution  by  some  of  his  ministerial  brethren  in 
Connecticut  for  alfeged  heretical  writings  on  Chris- 
tian  nurture,   the  Trinity,   and    the    atonement. 
These  movements  were  ultimately  abortive  and  the 


suspected  teachings  have  long  since  taken  their 
place  by  the  side  of  other  accredited  doctrines  of 
the  respective  churches.    Near  the  close  of  the  last 
centuiy  two  other  movements  appeared  in  the  same 
religious  bodies.    Professor  C.  A.  Briggs  (q.v.)  of 
Union  Theological  Seminaiy  (Presbjrterian),  tried 
for  heresy  by  the  New  York  Presbytery  and  ac- 
quitted, was  the  following  year  suspended  by  the 
(General  Assembly  for  heterodox  teaching  with  refer- 
ence to  historical  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  same  year  a  similar  fate  and  for  a  like  reason 
befell  Professor  Henry  Preserved  Smith  (q.v.)  of 
Lane  Theological  Seminary.    In  the  Congregational 
denomination  (1882-93)  the  so-called  Andover  hy- 
pothesis of  probation  after  death  (see  Probation) 
became  the  subject  of  heated  controversy,  in  which 
not  only  Andover  Seminaiy,  but  all  who  eympa- 
thized  with  the  laiger  hope  were  chaiged  with  de- 
fection from  the  orthodox  faith.    This  controversy 
was  resolved  by  appointment  of  men  as  missionaries 
who  were  in  gympathy  with  Andover,  by  a  decla- 
ration by  the  National  Council  of  Congregatiomd 
(]!hurches  at  Minneapolis  in  1892  that  creeds  were 
to  be  used  ''not  as  tests,  but  as  testimony,"  and 
finally  (1908)  by  the  affiliation  of  Andover  Seminaiy 
with  the  Divinity  School  of  Harvard  University — an 
event  of  extraordinary  significance  in  the  light  of  the 
early  history  of  both  institutions.    In  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Chureh  the  opposition  to  teaching  r&- 
gsirded  by  many  as  hereticial,  for  a  long  time  smolder- 
ing, here  and  ^ere  breaking  out,  overtook  the  Rev. 
T.  H.  MacQueary,  chaiged  with  the  denial  of  mira- 
cles and  suspended  for  six  months  (1891),  and  the 
Rev.  A.  S.  Crapsey,   deposed   from  the  ministiy 
(1908)  on  the  ground  of  rejecting  the  birth-stories 
of  Jesus  in  the   first  and  third   Gospels.     Other 
denominations  have  experienced  similar  conflicts 
between  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy,  e.g.,  the  Bap- 
tists in  the  agitation  which  resulted  in  the  retirement 
of  Professor  C.  H.  Toy  from  the  chair  of  Hebrew  in 
the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminaiy,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  in  1879,  and  is  more  recently  convulsing 
the  Northern  Baptists  on  the  subject  of  baptism 
(immersion)  as  a  sine  qua  nan  of  admission  to  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

In  Great  Britain  in  the  Church  of  England  (see 
EInoland,  Church  of),  at  one  time  the  Evangel- 
ical, at  another  time  the  High-church,  party,  pro- 
fessing the  orthodox  faith,  has  stamped  as  hetero- 
dox the  Broad-church  or  liberal  party  as  heretical, 
without,  however,  being  able  to  excommimicate 
their  leaden.  Scotland  was  the  scene  of  a  fierce 
battle  when  William  Robertson  Smith  (q.v.),  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  in  the  Free  Church  College  of 
Aberdeen,  was  in  1881  removed  from  his  chair  by 
the  extraordinaiy  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  on 
account  of  his  articles  in  the  EncydoptBdia  Brttan- 
nica,  in  which  he  had  advocated  the  views  of 
Wellhausen  and  his  school  respecting  the  religion 
of  Israel  and  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament. 

C.  A.  Bbckwitb. 

Bzbuoorapht:  J.  H.  Blunt,  Dictionary  of  SecU,  Hermcf, 
Bcdeaiaatieal  Partiea  a$id  Sehoola  of  Rdiffiout  TkougM^ 
Phfladelphia,  1874;  J.  H.  Allen*  Ten  Di$eofirMa  an  Ortho- 
doxy, Boeton,  1849;  J.  F.  Qarke,  Orthodoxy,  «te  Tr^tht 
and  Error;  ib.  1866;  J.  J.  Overfoeek,  Catholic  Oiikodary 
and  Anglo-Caiholicimnt  Loadoa,  1866;  £.  C  Xowae,  Th$ 
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of  HtU:  Bmaii  on  Ntw  Or^kodogpy,  Ne«r  Haven, 
1873;  J.  T.  Sundeilaiid,  Orthodoxy  and  Rovivdlum,  New 
York,  1877;  D.  Donsheeter,  Coneootiona  of  **  lAboralitU" 
to  Orthodoxy,  Boeton*  1878;  J.  Oook,  Orthodoxy,  ib.  1879; 
E.  H.  Hall,  Orthodoxy  and  Hereoy  tn  the  Chrutian  Church, 
ib.  1883;  S.  E.  Herrick,  Some  Hentif  of  Ytaterday,  ib. 
1886;  R.  Balmforth,  The  New  Refonnatian,  London,  1803; 
W.  Q.  T.  Shedd,  Orthodoxy  and  Heterodoxy,  New  York, 
1893;  Q.  K  Cheeterton,  Orthodoxy,  ib.,  1908. 

ORTLIBSIISBS^  ORTLIBIAHS.  See  Ortusb  of 
Strasbubo. 

ORTUEB  OF  STRASBURO  AHD  THE  ORT- 
LIBIANS:  A  sect  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  the 
here^  hunters  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries.  Concerning  Ortlieb  himself  (who  lived 
c.  1200)  there  is  extant  only  one  sentence  (best 
given  by  Haupt  in  ZKO,  vii.  1886, 503,  559,  from  a 
Mainz  manuscript) :  "  To  say  that  man  must  ab- 
stain from  outward  things  and  follow  the  answers 
of  the  spirit  within  himself  is  the  herei^  of  a  certain 
Ortlieb  of  Strasbuig,  which  Innocent  III.  con- 
demned." But  notices  of  the  sect  are  foimd  in  the 
so-called  Passau  Anonymus  (BibUoiheca  maxima 
LugdunennSy  xxv.,  quoted  below).  They  are  said  to 
assert  the  eternity  of  the  world  (267,  C).  To  the 
church  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  Christolagy  they 
give  an  entirely  new  interpretation,  affirming  (266, 
H) :  whoever  has  joined  the  sect,  is  the  Father;  he 
who  is  converted  by  him,  the  Son;  he  who  aids  and 
confirms  the  convert,  the  Holy  Ghost.  Adam  was 
the  first  man  who  was  created  anew  by  the  word  of 
God  and  fulfilled  Ckxl's  commandments  (267,  C). 
Adam  and  Christ,  however,  are  to  them  not  his- 
torical persons  but  symbols  of  the  perfect  man, 
hence  they  also  affirmed  ''  that  there  was  no  Trin- 
ity before  the  birth  of  Christ "  (267,  A) .  Jesus  they 
assert  to  be  the  son  of  the  carpenter  Joseph  and  not 
free  from  sin  (266,  G).  As  they  rejected  the  fun- 
damental doctrines  of  the  Church,  so  also  they 
rejected  the  sacraments;  infant  baptism  is  useless 
unless  the  baptised  is  afterward  made  perfect  in 
the  sect.  What  the  Church  calls  the  body  of  Christ, 
is  only  bread;  the  true  body  of  Christ  is  the  body 
of  the  believers.  They  reject  the  hierarchy  and 
oppose  to  it  the  perfect  ones  of  the  sect;  such  a 
one  binds  and  looses  and  can  do  everything.  In 
the  papacy  they  saw  the  root  of  all  evil;  the  Church 
of  the  pope  they  consider  the  harlot  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse. Only  when  all  shall  be  converted  to  Uieir 
sect,  will  it  be  possible  to  live  quietly  in  eternity, 
but  even  then  men  will  be  bom  and  die.  They 
deny  the  resurrection,  but  believe  that  the  spirit 
continues  to  live.  Of  their  institutions  it  is  known 
only  that  they  generally  prayed  by  threes.  Their 
life  is  said  to  have  been  austere,  and  some  fasted 
every  other  day  (267,  E).  They  also  rejected  sex- 
ual intercourse  in  marriage  (267,  F).  The  Ortlib- 
ians  have  been  differently  classified;  some  have 
connected  them  with  the  Amahicians  (see  Amal- 
Ric  OF  Ben  a),  others  with  the  Cathari  (see  New 
Manicheans,  II.).  K.  MoUer,  finding  that  in  the 
notices  of  the  Waldensians  by  Stephen  of  Bourbon 
{De  teptem  donU  apirUus  sancti)  many  things  coin- 
cide strikingly  with  what  the  Passau  Anonymus 
says  concerning  the  Ortlibians,  has  drawn  the  con- 
clusion that  the  latter  were  originally  Waldensians, 
but  adopted  some  things  from  the  Amalricians  and 


from  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  (see  Free 
Spirit,  Brethren  of  the).  But  all  tha.  is  justi- 
fied by  the  fact  is  the  inference  that  Stephen  harl 
questioned  Ortlibians.  That  he  considered  them 
Waldensians  loses  much  of  its  importance  because, 
according  to  his  own  statement,  the  declarations  of 
the  heretics  whom  he  examined  contained  much 
that  was  contradictory.  Besides,  as  Haupt  has 
shown,  he  proves  himself  not  well  informed  con- 
cerning the  relations  of  the  heretics  to  each  other. 
Against  M  Oiler's  view  speaks  the  fact  that  nothing 
specifically  Waldtnsian  appears  among  the  utter- 
ances of  the  OrtliDians,  but  only  similarities,  and 
such  similarities  they  have  in  common  with  other 
heretics.  On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  spirit  of 
their  teaching  is  bluntly  opposed  to  the  Walden- 
sians. Some  of  the  opinions  quoted  above  come 
nearer  to  the  Cathari,  though  they  contain  very 
little  specifically  Catharistic.  They  show  a  certain 
rationalistic,  as  it  were  enlightening,  trait,  which 
seems  to  point  to  a  relationship  with  the  Brethren 
of  the  Free  Spirit.  From  the  records  now  extant,  a 
positive  decision  is  hardly  to  be  reached. 

S.  M.  DEUTSCHf. 

Biblioorapht:  Sources  are:  Stephan  de  Borbone,  Trae- 
ttUue  de  diveraie  materiie  pradicalibua,  ed.  A.  Lecoy  de  la 
Marche,  in  Aneaiotee,  Ugendee  et  apoloouee,  Paris,  1877; 
and  "  The  Anonymus  of  Passau,"  partly  given  in  Bib- 
liotheca  patnan  maxitna  Luodtmeneia,  xzv.  262-277, 
Leyden,  1677.  Consult:  C.  Schmidt,  DieSAten  au  Straa- 
burg  im  MittdaUer,  in  ZHT,  x  (1840),  46  sqq.;  A.  Jundt, 
Hxel.  du  panthSisme  poptUaire  au  moyen  Age,  pp.  31  sqq., 
StrasbuTB,  1875;  W.  Vreft^r,  GeachichU  der  deutachenMyatik 
im  MiUdaJier,  i.  191  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1877;  H.  F.  Renter, 
Oeachiehte  der  rdigi^an  AufklHrung  im  MittelaUer,  ii.  237 
sqq.,  376  sqq.,  Berlin,  1877;  M.K.  M Oiler,  Die  Waldenaer, 
pp.  130  sqq.,  169  sqq.,  Gotha,  1886;  H.  Haupt,  Waldenaia, 
in  ZKO,  X  (1889),  316  sqq.;  Hauck,  KD,  iv.  872;  Schaff. 
Chriatian  Church,  v.  1,  p.  488.  Allusions  will  be  found  in 
the  literature  on  the  Waldenses. 

ORTON,  JOB:  Dissenting  minister;  b.  at  Shrews- 
bury (43  m.  s.s.e.  of  Liverpool)  Sept.  4,  1717; 
d.  at  Kidderminster  (16  m.  s.w.  of  Birming- 
ham) July  19,  1783.  Being  inclined  toward  the 
ministry,  he  prepared  privately  and  at  an  academy 
at  Northampton,  of  which  he  became  assistant 
tutor  in  1739,  and  in  the  same  year  was  licensed. 
He  assumed  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  congrega- 
tion of  High  Street  Chapel,  Shrewsbury,  in  1741, 
where  he  received  ordination  in  1745.  Owing  to 
impaired  health,  the  work  devolved  mainly  on  his 
assistants  after  1741,  and  in  1766  he  resigned  and 
retired  to  Kidderminster.  Hb  period  of  greatest 
influence  (1766-83)  was  that  of  retirement  when  he 
corresponded  with  dissenting  ministers  of  all  sec- 
tions. A  few  of  his  numerous  writings  were:  Re- 
liffioua  Exercises  Recommended  (Shrewsbury,  1769); 
Discourses  to  the  Aged  (1771);  and  Letters  to  Dis- 
senting Ministers^  with  Memoir  by  Palmer  (Lon- 
don, 1806).  His  Practical  Works  with  letters  and 
memoir  was  published  (2  vols.,  1842). 
Biblioorapht:  Besides  the  Memoira  noted  above,  consult 
DNB,  xlii.  271-272.  where  references  to  scattering  litera- 
ture are  given. 

OSBORNE,  EDWARD  WILLIAM:  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop  of  Springfield,  HI.;  b.  at  Calcutta, 
India,  Jan.  5,  1845.  He  was  educated  at  Glouces- 
ter College,  England,  became  curate  of  Highworth 
in  1869  and  of  Kenn,  Devonshire,  in  1872;  member 
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of  the  Society  of  St.  John  the  EvangeliBt  (the  Cow- 
ley Fathers),  1875;  member  of  the  staff  of  St.  John 
the  Evaogeliat,  Boston,  1877;  curate  of  St.  PhUip's, 
Capetown,  1890;  was  priest  in  charge  of  Ibo  same 
church,  as  well  as  chaplain  of  St.  George's  Home, 
Capetown  (1891-96);  superior  of  the  mission  church 
of  St.  John  the  EvangeUat,  Boston  (189S-1904); 
and  in  10O4  was  consecrated  biahop  coadjutor  of 
Springfield,  becoming  full  diocesan  on  the  death  of 
Bishop  Q.  F.  Seymour  in  1900.  He  has  KTitten 
The  CAiidren'*  Saviour  (New  York,  187S);  The 
Sariour  King  (1888);  and  The  ChO-iren't  Faith 
(1889). 

OSGOOD,  HOWARD:  Baptist;  b.  on  Magnolia 
Plantation,  Plaquemine  Pariah,  La.,  Jan.  4,  1831. 
He  was  educated  at  Harvanl  College  (A.B.,  1850). 
In  1856  he  was  ordained,  and  held  pastorates  at 
Flushing,  L.  I.  (1866-58),  and  New  York  City 
(1858-60).  From  1868  to  1874  he  was  professor  of 
Hebrew  at  Cro»er  Theological  Seminary,  Chester, 
Pa.,  and  held  a  similar  position  in  Rochester  Theo- 
logical Seminary  (1874-1901).  He  was  a  member 
of  the  American  Company  of  Old-Tee tanient  Re- 
visers from  1874  to  1901,  and  in  theology  is  an  ad- 
herent of  the  orthodox  school.  He  translated  J.  P. 
Lange's  general  and  special  introductions  to  Ex- 
odus, Leviticus,  and  Numbers  in  the  American 
Lange  series  (New  York,  1876). 

OSGOOD,  SAHDEL:  American  clergyman  and 
writer;  b.  at  Charleston-n,  Mass.,  Aug.  30,  1^12; 
d.  at  New  York  City  Apr.  14,  1880.  Graduating  at 
Harvard  College  in  1832,  he  studied  theology  at  the 
Harvard  Divinity  School.  Channing  and  Ware  were 
then  exercising  their  extensive  influence,  and  Mr, 
Osgood  entered  the  ITnitarian  ministry  in  1835. 
After  editing  The  PPeatem  We»»e7i9n-  at  Louisville, 
Ky.,  for  two  years  he  assumed  charge,  in  1837,  of 
the  Unitarian  Church.  Nashua,  N.  H.  In  1841  he 
became  poster  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  and,  in  1849, 
of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  New  York.  In  1869 
he  changed  his  theological  views,  and,  after  a  year 
of  travel  in  Europe,  entered  the  ministry  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Not  caring  to  reenter 
parochial  work,  he  spent  the  remaining  ten  years  of 
his  lite  in  writing  for  periodicals  and  lecturing.  He 
was  regarded  as  a  leading  man  of  letters,  and  was 
especially  noted  for  the  deep  interest  he  took  in  the 
New  York  Historical  Society  and  other  public  liter- 
aiy  institutioQB.  Among  his  writings  are:  Studies 
o/Chriatian  Biography  (Now  York,  1851);  God  with 
Men  (1853);  Mifestoncs  in  our  Lt/e-Joumey  (1855); 
Student  Life  (IS60);   ^mmcan  LrawK  (1867). 

OSIARDER,  6"ri-an'der:  The  name  of  a  family 
of  German  Lutheran  scholars  and  theologians. 

1.  Andreas  Osluidei  I. :  German  Reformer;  b.  at 
Gunzenhauaen  (37  m.  e.a.w.  of  Nuremberg)  Dec. 
19,  1498;  d.  at  Kftnigsbei^  Oct.  17,  1552.  He 
studied  Hebrew  at  the  University  of  Ingolstadt, 
was  ordained  a  priest  in  1520,  and  became  teacher 
of  Hebrew  at  the  AugiiBtinian  cloister  in  Nurem- 
berg. In  1522  he  issued  a  Latin  version  of  the 
Bible,  improved  by  means  of  the  original  text  and 
supplied  with  marginal  annotations,  and  in  the 
same  year  v/aa  called  as  preacher  to  St.  Lorcnz, 
vdiere  he  booq  took  a  leadkig  podtion  in  the  Prot- 


estant Reformation.  Even  while  the  papal  legale 
Campegius  was  present  in  the  city,  Osiander  offend 
both  elements  of  the  communion  to  Queen  IsabdU 
of  Denmark,  sister  of  Charles  V.  and  of  Ferdinand, 
and,  during  paasion-weok,  thundered  af;ainet  ihe 
Roman  antichrist.  He  wrote  a  severe  polemic  in 
1525  against  the  Franciscan  Kaapar  Schatigeier, 
attacking  Ilie  doctrine  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass. 
In  the  controversy  between  the  Saxon  and  Swia 
Reformers,  Osiander  took  part  with  the  former  and 
placed  himself  in  opposition  to  Zwingli,  At  the 
conference  at  Marisurg  called  by  Philip  of  Hesae, 
Osiander  again  sided  with  the  representatives  of 
Wittenberg  against  the  Swiss.  Osiander's  popu- 
larity in  Nuremberg  was  considerably  impaired  by 
his  incessant  and  bitter  disputes  with  his  colleagues. 
Nevertheless,  Melanchthon,  in  1537,  urged  the  coud- 
cil  to  send  Osiander  to  the  assembly  at  Schmal- 
kald,  where  in  a  sermon  he  asserted  bis  own  opinions 
againat  Luther.  He  was  also  present  at  the  im' 
portant  meetings  of  1540  at  Hagenau  and  W^ortos. 
At  Worms  be  became  acquainted  with  Calvin,  who 
was  offended  by  his  indecorotis  lablo-talk.  In  1542, 
Count  Ottheinrich  of  Palatinate  Neuburg  invited 
him  to  introduce  the  Reformation  in  his  territory. 

Osiandcr'a  literaiy  activity  never  paused.  In 
1537,  he  produced  a  harmony  of  the  Gospels.  To 
polemics  he  contributed:  "  The  Remarkable  Proph- 
ecy "  (1527);  a  keen  reply  to  the  attacks  of  Eck; 
and  his  ConjecXura  de  iiltimit  tcmporibaa,  against 
the  papacy.  His  mathematical  and  astronomical 
interest  was  such  that  he  was  invited  by  Copemi' 
cus  to  make  corrections  of  his  work,  De  renolu/iont' 
bat  orbium  eaiestium  (1543),  and  unknown  to  the 
autiior  prefixed  a  preface.  At  variance  with  the 
Zwinglians  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other, 
menaced  with  other  Protestants  by  the  approach 
of  the  Smoldkuld  War  and  the  downfall  of  the 
Protestant  cause,  Osiander's  position  in  Nuremberg 
became  ever  more  uncomfortable.  After  the  vic- 
torious advance  of  the  imperial  army,  he  was  not 
in  accord  with  the  succeeding  Interim  and  left  the 
city,  to  reappear  soon  after  in  Breslau.  Osiander 
then  wrot«  to  Duke  Albert  of  Prussia  (q.v.),  who  had 
been  won  to  the  Protestant  cause  by  his  preaching 
at  Nuremberg,  with  whom  he  had  remained  in  con- 
tinuous correspondence.  Not  waiting  for  a  reply 
he  arrived  at  K6nigsberg  (1549)  and  although  he 
had  no  academic  degree  received  a  pastorate  and 
a  head  professorship  in  the  theological  faculty. 
He  was  soon  engaged  in  disputes  with  his  colleagues 
and  the  supporters  of  the  Interim.  In  the  remaik- 
abie  tract.  Von  dem  neuen  Abgott  unii  Antichritt  ru 
Babd,  both  bis  wrath  against  Rome  and  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  Interim  appear.  On  Oct.  24,  1550,  oc- 
curred the  momentous  disputation  on  the  question 
of  justification  by  faith,  which  gave  Osiander's 
enemies  occasion  for  attack. 

Osiander  opposed  the  Roman  doctrine  of  jus^ 
tification  by  works,  and  was  in  accord  with  Luther 
in  emphasizing  salvation  only  by  the  grace  of 
Christ  and  justification  by  faith.  He  remained 
steadfast,  however,  in  the  mystical  conception  of 
the  same,  namely,  by  the  real  indwelling  of  God 
induced  by  faitb.  Duke  Albert  assembled  a  eon- 
ference,  Feb.,  1351,  for  the  purpose  of  conciliation. 
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Osiander's  doetrinee  were  with  difficulty  under- 
stood. He  claimed  to  have  Luther  on  his  side.  His 
opponents  presented  an  array  of  Luther's  sayings 
to  prove  the  opposite,  and  Ocdander  replied  in  simi- 
lar form  with  his  Excerpla  qucuiam.  The  outcome 
of  the  disputation  was  an  absolute  breach  between 
Osiander  and  his  opponents.  Osiander  was  then 
appointed  superintendent  with  spiritual  functions, 
but  MOrlin,  his  arch-opponent,  denied  him  the  sac- 
rament and  his  colleagues  withdrew  their  recogni- 
tion. On  Oct.  5,  1551,  the  duke  sent  Osiander's 
statement  of  his  opinions  together  with  an  account 
of  the  dispute  so  far  to  the  Evangelical  princes  and 
cities  of  Germany  with  the  request  that  the  matter 
be  regularly  discussed  in  i^^ods.  All  Evangelical 
Germany  began  to  be  stirred.  In  Nuremberg  es- 
pecially the  debate  waxed  warm.  In  Stettin,  Peter 
ArtopOus  and  the  physician  G.  Curio  supported 
Osiander's  views;  but,  outside  of  Prussia,  there  was 
almost  unanimous  opposition.  There  was  objection 
to  the  dangerous  mysticism  of  the  divine  indweU- 
ing;  to  the  one-sided  emphasis  of  the  divine  nature 
of  Christ,  which,  in  connection  with  the  separation 
of  foigiveness  of  sin  from  justification,  seemed  to 
depreciate  the  humanity  of  Christ  and  to  diminish 
his  merit;  and,  finally,  to  the  identification  of  jus- 
tification with  r^eneration.  Osiander  replied  to 
the  presentation  of  the  moderate  opinion  of  Me- 
lanchthon  with  an  intemperate  tract,  Widerlegung 
der  unffegrHndeten  undiensUichen  ArUwart  PkUippi 
Mdanchihoni  (1552).  He  answered  a  number  of 
assailants  together  in  the  coarse  but  keen  Schmeck- 
hier  (1552).  Osiander  died  in  the  midst  of  the  strife, 
which  continued  for  several  years  after  his  death, 
despite  the  duke's  efforts  to  restore  peace.  See 
Bri£88Mann,    Johann;     Funck,    Johann;     and 

MOERUN,  JOACHm.  (P.  TSCHACKERT.) 

2.  Lucas  Osiander  the  Elder:  Pastor  and  theo- 
logian; son  of  Andreas  by  his  first  marriage;  b.  at 
Nuremberg  Dec.  15,  1534;  d.  at  Stuttgart  Sept.  17, 
1604.  He  moved  with  his  father  to  KOnigsberg  in 
1549,  and  after  the  father's  death  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  TObingen.  When  but  twenty-three  years 
old  he  became  superintendent  at  Blaubeuren  and 
the  same  at  St.  Leonhard's  in  Stuttgart,  in  1562. 
He  was  created  doctor  of  theology  in  15(34;  court 
preacher  and  consistorial  councilor,  in  1567;  and 
gained  commanding  influence  under  Duke  Ludwig 
(1568-93).  The  opinionated  new  Duke  Friedrich, 
made  restless  by  the  harsh  tone  of  his  sermons, 
transferred  him,  in  1593,  to  the  cathedral  pulpit; 
and,  in  1596,  to  the  Abbey  of  Adelberg.  As  abbot 
of  this  former  cloister,  Grander  became  a  member 
of  the  diet,  and  thus  ventured  to  remonstrate  with 
the  duke  for  patronizing  the  Jews.  He  was  now 
deposed,  and  banished  from  the  country.  Retreat- 
ing no  farther  than  Esslingen,  he  there  caused  much 
disturbance  by  his  sermons,  but  was  soon  permitted 
to  return  to  Stuttgart.  His  wife  was  Margareta 
Entringer,  widow  of  Caspar  Lyser,  and  mother 
of  the  renowned  Lutheran  Pdycarp  Lyser.  She 
was,  furthermore,  a  sister  of  the  wife  of  Jacob 
Andreas,  with  whom  Osiander  made  conunon  cause 
in  establishing  for  the  Church  of  Wflrttemberg  the 

Brens  "  Lutheran  type. 

Ocdander's  activity  in  Church  and  State  was 


« 


many-sided;  as  in  the  conflict  with  Calvinism  (con- 
ference at  Maulbronn,  1564;  ZweibrUcken,  1579; 
MOmpelgard,  1586);  in  behalf  of  Lutheran  imion 
by  means  of  the  Formula  of  Concord  (at  Maulbronn, 
q.v.,  Jan.  19,  1576;  pronouncement  on  the  '*  Tor- 
gau  Book  ";  first  Latin  translation  of  the  Formuli^ 
of  Concord  Sept.  6,  1576);  in  behalf  of  inaugura- 
ting the  Reformation  of  Cologne  under  Archbishop 
Gebhard,  1583;  and  in  the  direction  of  an  under- 
standing with  the  Greek  Church,  as  well  as  in  op- 
position to  the  papacy.  A  declaration  against  the 
Gregorian  calendar,  1583,  may  be  noted;  and  his 
polemical  tracts  against  the  Jesuits.  As  preacher, 
he  disdained  all  rhetorical  ornament,  avoided 
useless  controversy,  spoke  simply  and  colloqui- 
ally, with  Biblical  edification  (BattempostiUe,  5 
parts,  1597-1600).  Of  great  importance  proved  his 
Quinque  libri  Moyais  [and  the  other  books  of  the 
Bible]  iuxta  veterem  uu  wlgatam  translationemf  ad 
HdMrcBam  verUatem  (ad  GrcBcum  textum)  emendaH, 
et  brevi  .  .  .  explicatione  tUuatraii,  insertio  etiam 
prcBcipuis  locis  communibus  in  ledione  sacra  oh- 
semandis  (9  vols.,  Tubingen,  1573-86),  forming  a 
paraphrase  of  the  entire  Bible;  InstitiUio  Christiana 
rdigionis  (1576-86),  an  exhibition  of  the  Evangel- 
ical Lutheran  doctrinal  system,  in  opposition  to 
Calvin's  "  Institutes,"  commended  to  the  Gallic 
and  Belgian  Churches  for  proselyting  "  foreign 
Christendom";  Epitomes  historia  eccUsiastica  cen^ 
turia  i.-xvi.  (1592-1604),  at  the  same  time  a 
digest  and  a  continuation  of  the  "Magdeburg  Cen- 
turies "  (1597-1600),  a  very  useful  work  for  its  day. 

Osiander  rendered  a  great  service  to  hymnology; 
first,  by  publishing,  conjointly  with  B.  Bidem- 
bach,  in  1569,  the  Choral  Book  of  Sigmund  Hemmel, 
Der  gam  Psaiter  Davids ^  and  by  issuing,  in  1586, 
his  Funfzig  geistliche  Lieder  und  Psalmen  mil  4 
Stimmen. 

8.  Andreas  Osiander  H.:  Eldest  son  of  Lucas  I.; 
b.  at  Blaubeuren  (10  m.  w.n.w.  of  Ulm)  May  26, 
1562;  d.  at  Tubingen  Apr.  21,  1617.  He  served  as 
pastor  atGiiglingen,  1587;  was  associated  with  his 
father  as  court  preacher,  1590;  became  abbot  at 
Adelberg,  1598,  and  professor  of  theology  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  university  at  Tubingen,  1605.  He  took 
part  in  the  religious  colloquy  at  Baden,  1589,  and 
at  Regensburg,  1601.  He  wrote  sundiy  zealous 
tracts  in  defense  of  the  Formula  of  Concord,  and 
in  antagonism  to  the  papacy,  e.g..  Papa  rum  papa 
(TQbmgen,  1599;  Frankfort,  1610).  Of  great  and 
lasting  importance  was  his  brief  manual  for  com- 
municants (Tubingen,  1590). 

4.  Lucas  Osiander,  the  Younger:  Son  of  Lucas  I.; 
b.  at  Stuttgart  May  6,  1571;  d.  at  Tubingen  Aug. 
10,  1638.  He  was  superintendent  at  Leonbeig, 
1601;  at  Schomdorf,  1606;  abbot  at  Bebenhausen, 
1612;  at  Maulbronn,  1616;  professor  of  theology 
at  Tubingen,  1619;  provost  and  chancellor  of  the 
university,  1620.  Like  his  father  and  brother,  he 
was  one  of  the  most  orthodox  Lutherans  and  a  most 
vehement  controversialist.  His  four  Enchiridia 
controversiarum  comprise:  (1)  Cum  CalvinistiSf 
1605;  (2)  Cum  AnabaptisHs,  1605;  (3)  Cum 
Schwenkfeldianis,  1607;  (4)  Cum  PonHficiis,  1602; 
besides  various  polemical  tracts  against  Jesuits  and 
Calvinists  (e.g.,  against  a  Reformed  preacher,  Scul- 
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tetus  aOieut,  in  1620).  Osiander  became  koowa  by 
his  contest  with  the  Gieaaen  Kenotists  (see  Ken- 
obis),  and  his  theological  denunciation  of  Jobann 
Amdt'a  Wahres  CkruUntum,  162:),  which  be  lenued 

a.  "  book  of  heU,**  because  he  found  in  it  papiatical, 
inaniutlical,  ecatatic,  Flacian,  CalviniHtic,  Bchwenk- 
feliter,  and  Weigelian  heresies;  at  the  eame  time 
pronouncing  all  subiectivo  oracles  and  revelalions 
to  be  mere  delusion.  Hia  sweeping  judgment  of 
Amdt  ia  unfair  and  was  not  approved  either  by  the 
Lutheruna  of  his  own  province  or  those  of  othera. 
Meldeniua  rightly  observes  that  Christ  himself 
stands  on  Amdt'a  side,  not  on  the  side  of  Osiander's 
scholastic  theology. 

6.  Johaim  Adam  Oaiandei;  Nephew  of  the  two 
next  preceding;  b.  at  Vaihingen  (15  ra.  n.w,  of 
Stuttgart)  Dec.  3,  1B22;  d.  at  TQbingen  Oct.  20, 
1697.  In  1656  he  became  cxtmordiuaiy  professor 
of  theology,  and  professor  of  the  Greek  language  at 
TQbingen;  ordinary  professor  in  1660;  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  university  in  1680.  Eateemed  by  hin 
contemporariea  SB  the  "  eye  of  the  Lutheran  Church," 
he  was  on  friendly  terms  with  Spener,  and  an  op- 
ponent of  CarteBianiBm,  syncretism,  and  unioniam. 

6.  JohoimH  Otiandar:  Son  of  the  preceding;  b. 
at  TQbingen  Apr.  22,  1657;  d.  there  Oct.  18,  1724. 
His  theological  course  at  TQbingen  was  aupple- 
mented  by  extensive  journeys  abroad,  and  a 
sojourn  of  two  yeara  in  Paris.  In  1686  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  the  Hebrew  language  and 
geography  at  TQbingen;  professor  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage and  philosophy,  168S;  ephorus  of  the  theo- 
logical scholatBhipa,  1592;  abbot  of  Kr.nigabronn, 
1697;  of  Hirsau,  169fl;  and  director  of  the  con- 
sistorium,  1708.  He  introduced  confirmation,  1721- 
1723.  Being  a  man  of  large  attainrocnta  in  lan- 
guages and  posseeaing  a  wide  knowledge  of  the 
world,  he  was  often  entrusted  with  diplomatic  mis- 
siona.and  in  168S  managed  to  prevent  both  TQbingen 
and  Stuttgart  from  being  plundered  by  the  French. 

7.  Johann  RudoU  Oiiander;  Son  of  the  prece- 
ding: b.atTllbingenMay21,1689;  d. Oct. 25,  1725. 
He  was  professor  of  theology  at  Tflbingen,  1720. 
and  w,i9  known  as  an  opponent  of  Christian  Wolf. 

6.  Johann    Ernst     Osiauder:     Biblical    scholar; 

b.  at  Stuttgart  June  23,  1792;  d.  at  OOppingen 
Apr.  3,  1S70.  He  became  professor  at  the  theolog- 
ical seminary  in  Maulbronn,  1824;  dean  at  G&p- 
pingen,  1840.  He  waa  a  profound  Swabian  Biblical 
theologian,  well  versed  in  the  Scriptural  theology 
of  Menken,  and  his  commentaries  on  l-Il  Corinth- 
ians (1&49-^)  belong  to  the  best  of  their  time. 

G.  BoascKT. 

Bibuoorafht:  Tie  euUar  Utaretura  on  Andtsu  la  liven 
in  waken.  Andraai  OnandtH  Ltbttt,  Ldire  imd  Schritifn, 
atnlnuul.  1S44,  ud  in  A.  MAUer,  Andreat  Oriattdrrt 
Mirn  tmd  iiuvnMAK<  Sehrifttn,E\hrrfdi].  I8T0.  Cooault 
furtlur:  J.  A.  OEiBndcr,  atru  Oiriaidrina,  TQtiingsD,  1820; 
O.  inpabets.  OacAiclitt  drr  ivlhaiKhen  RtlanmUartn  M. 
LiMtTi  .  .  .  ufuj  A,  Oniandert,  vo).  iL,  Muni.  1837: 
Schmidt.  JoSannet  Oaamlrr,  Tflbin«en.  1843.  HcbeilF. 
!a  TKK.  1M4.  pi>.  371  sqct.;  T.  C.  Bnur.  ChHUli^t  LAte 
vm  drr  Vtrtiihaune.  pp.  310  e<iq..  TObingcn.  IB38;  A. 
RIIkU.  Rfclafir1iBvr.B  und  rcra.vAnunff,  i.  723  sqq..  ISB2, 
Eo<.  tisni!,.  Eciinbunli.  1M72;  ideio.  OactiirMi  d«i  Pir- 
tuniu,  ii.  3ZS  (qq.  3  voL*..  Bonn.  ISSO-Sfl:  R.  F.  Grou, 
X>*  A.  Otamtri  dedrina  cBmmrtunlio,  Mnfburg,  1S80;  Leh- 
■unn.  Slammlafil  litr  Faniiu  Oiiandm.  KOnisBberv. 
UMi  ADB,  KKY.  i73  iqii. 


OSMDIID  (OSUOIID,  OSlfER),  SAIltT:    BUhop 

of  Salisbury;  b,  in  Normandy;  d.  Dec.  3,  1099. 
Ho  went  to  England  with  his  uncle,  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  was  by  him  made  bishop  of  Salis- 
bury in  1078.  His  Liber  ordinalix,  or  Liter  con- 
■uetudtnariuni  ecdeiiiar,  concerning  the  fonns  and 
ceremonies  of  divine  worship,  known  as  the  "  Sarum 
Use,''  waa  very  widely  adopted  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  waa  continued  in  use  down  to  the 
time  of  Henry  VIIT.  He  waa  canonited  by  Calixtua 
HI.  in  1457. 

Biblkhbafbt:  Tht  RtgiMfr  s/  SI.  Otmumt  ■na  edited  br 
W.  rt.  R.  Jones  in  BdU.  Stnm.  no.  78.  2  virit,  1S83-M. 
For  hi*  life  oooiult:  ASB.  Jul..  L  77;  DNB.  xlii.  313-3IS: 
R  H.  CasEon,  Uva  and  Uemoin  of  t-U  BUhopt  el  Sliir- 
bartu  and  SaliiturT/.  pp.  109-120,  Selubiuy,  l$24. 

OSNABRUECK,   Aa'nd-brQk",   BISHOPRIC    OF: 

An  ancient  bishopric  in  tlie  present  kingdom  of 
Prussia.  This  part  of  the  early  Saxon  territory  was 
converted  apparently  by  the  missionary  work  of 
the  monasteries  of  Meppen  and  Visbeck,  founded 
in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  while  the  origin  of  the 
bishopric  probably  falls  in  that  of  Louis  the  Pious 
— -possibly  in  the  third  decade  of  the  ninth  centuiy, 
if  the  Bbhop  Geboiima  who  took  part  in  a  synod 
at  Mainz  in  829  is  identical  with  Gef^iin  of  Oani- 
brllck,  the  first  in  the  list  of  incumbents  of  the  see. 
The  northern  districts  of  Westphalia  formed  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  diocese.  {A.  Hauce.) 

The  best-known  of  the  bishops  of  the  period  prior 
to  the  Reformation  was  Benno  H.  (106S-S.S),  a 
zealous  supporter  of  Hem;  IV.  and  his  companion 
in  the  journey  to  Canossa.  The  fifty-fourth  bishop, 
Francis  von  Waldeck  (15.12-^)  accepted  the  Ref- 
ormation. His  successor,  John  IV.  von  Hoya  {IS53- 
1574),  held  to  the  old  faith,  but  was  able  to  do 
Uttle  for  it,  and  the  see  was  occupied  by  Protestant 
incumbents  from  1574  to  1624.  Francis  von  War- 
tenburg,  however  (1624-61),  supported  by  the 
troops  of  Tilly,  carried  out  the  principles  of  the 
Counter-Reformation  with  a  strong  hand  until  A 
Swedish  army  appeared  before  the  gates  in  16.13. 
The  town  was  under  Swedish  government  until  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia  (q.v.),  by  which  it  was  pro- 
vided that  thenceforth  there  should  be  alternately 
a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  and  one  of  the  Aug^uig 
(^onfesaion.  The  latter  waa  to  be  taken  always 
from  the  house  of  Brunswick-LQneburg,  and  during 
his  admioist ration  the  Roman  Catholic  population 
was  to  be  subject  in  spirituals  to  the  archbishop  of 
Cologne.  By  the  settlement  of  1803  it  passed  to 
Hanover,  in  1806  to  Prussia,  the  next  year  to  the 
new  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  in  1810  to  France,  and 
in  1814  back  to  Hanover.  As  for  the  eccleeia^nical 
relations,  the  ancient  Roman  Catholic  diocese  was 
reerecled  in  1857,  and  made  inuoediat«ly  subject  to 
the  pope,  the  bishop  being  ex  o^kw  apostolic  pro- 
vicuT  of  the  northern  missions. 

BiBuocRAnrr;  Mucb  of  the  litemtvn  under  MraxviZK. 
BisHOPiuc  or.  ii  pertinent.  Coomilt  furthert  C.  8ta»r. 
(7»cAuAu  dn  Hoiihilifli  Otnabmeli.  Jena.  I8A3;  J.  C. 
MAUer.  OeK-hichte  drr  Wrililiixlulfi  mn  OmOirack,  Unccn, 
1887;  F.  PhiLippi,  Otrutbriu:Jcfr  Urkundr^uc\,  Oftn&brOek, 
189Z  sqq.;  F.  Joatei,  Koittr-  vttd  Kinv'uHaimdfn  da 
OnebnUkiT  Landim.  MUnaler,  ISSS;  A.  Wumi.  Oma- 
bmrk.  inH  OnchiMt,  .  .  .  Ba»-  Md  "- — Tilr-Vnflir. 
OmubrOck,  IMl. 
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OSSAT,  AIUfADD  D':     French  eardinal  of  the 

Rxteenth  century;  b.  probably  at  Laroque-en- 
luognoac  (Bagnfres  Bigoire,  department  of  Rautes 
Pyrioies)  Aug.  23, 1536;  d.  at  Rome  Mar,  13,  1604. 
He  redded  at  Rome  after  1574,  where  he  finally 
served  &s  ambassador;  henM  the  collection  of  tiis 
coirespoadence  furniahed  ubrnidoiit  material  oti  liiii 
«ccle!)iastical  and  political  coQt«mporanea.  He  ob- 
tained the  papal  absolution  for  Heniy  IV.,  and  was 
made  a  cardinal  in  1599  by  Clement  VIII.  His  cor- 
respondence has  been  repeatedly  published  since 
1624;  the  best  edition  is  that  by  A.  de  la  Huussaye 
(2  vols.,  Paris,  1697).  K.   Bbnrath. 

Bibuos&apht;    Ume.  Thinjui  d'ArcuDville.    Vie  da  Car- 
duial  d-OiMol.  2  vols..  Puis.  1771. 

OSTERWALD,  Os'ter-vnlt",  JKAH   FREDERIC: 

Preacher  of  Neuchfitel;  b.  at  Neuchfttel  Nov.  10, 
llili'i;  d.  there  Apr.  14,  1747.  He  pursued  his  pre- 
paratory studies  in  hia  native  city  and  in  Zurich, 
and  in  1678  entered  the  academy  of  Saumur,  and 
subsequently  studied  at  OrUans  and  Paris  under 
Claude  Pajon,  Pierre  AUix,  and  Jean  Claude.  In 
1686  he  was  appointed  deacon  in  hia  native  city. 
His  methods  of  instructing  children  attracted  gen- 
eral attention  and  his  sermons  met  with  such  favor 
that  a  new  church  was  built  for  him,  of  which  he 
became  pastor  in  1699.  In  1700  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  English  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  and  during  hia  whole  life  he  was  on  in- 
timate t«rms  with  English  and  Dutch  clergymen. 
In  1702  he  b^an  to  gather  studentf,  and  his  activ- 
ity as  teacher,  pastor,  and  writer  exerted  bo  last- 
ing an  influence  upon  the  church  of  Neuch4l*l  that 
he  was  called  its  second  reformer.  He  was  no  crea- 
tive theologian,  and  did  not  essentially  advance 
the  development  of  theology'.  Influenced  by  the 
theologians  of  Saumur,  he  represented,  with  Tur- 
retin  of  Geneva  and  Werenfels  of  Basel,  the  op- 
position to  orthodoxy,  and  strove  to  make  his 
opposition  effective  by  silently  passing  over  in  his 
practical  activity  the  dogmas  which  seemed  to  him 
superfluous  and  by  trying  to  preserve  for  his  chureb 
dogmatic  freedom.  He  was  neither  a  rationahst 
nor  a  moralist,  but  might  be  called  a  Pietist  in  so 
far  as  he  tried  to  replace  dogmatics  by  the  Bible 
and  doctrinal  disputes  by  the  cultivation  of  per- 
Eonal  piety  and  a  genuine  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 
He  opened  his  effective  activity  in  the  practical 
service  of  the  Church  by  a  treatise,  Dea  sources  de 
ia  corruption,  qui  riffne  au;our  it'htii  partni  lei  Chri- 
iiena  (Neueh&tel,  1700;  Eng.  traosl.,  London, 
1700,  and  in  Bishop  Watson's  Collection  of  Theo- 
Jojicoi  rrorfs.vi.,  Cambridge,  1785).  It  was  a  work 
parallel  to  Spener's  Pia  desideria  and  simitar  in  its 
effects.  Osterwald  deroaMded  the  continuation  of 
the  reformatory  work  in  the  direction  of  the  refor- 
mation of  morals.  He  devoted  great  energy  to  the 
moral  elevation  of  hia  hearers  and  of  the  children 
to  be  confirmed,  also  to  the  elevation  and  reform 
of  worship  and  to  the  revision  of  the  liturgy.  In 
1702  appeared  his  catechism,  which  found  a  large 
circulation.  It  was  immediateiy  introduced  in  Neu- 
chAtel,  took  the  place  of  Calvin's  catechism  in 
Cieneva,  and  was  accepted  even  in  England,  Hol- 
land, and  Germany  (Eng.  tranaJ.  by  H.  Wauley  and 
C   Stanhope,   The  Grtnindt  and  Principles  of  the 


Christian  Religion,  London,  1704).  The  ignorance 
and  indifference  which  he  found  on  his  pastoral 
nsits  led  him  to  prepare  Argurrtenta  rt  riflrxiona  siir 
VjicrHare  sainlc  (1709-15),  from  which  proceeded  the 
"Oaterwald  B ibie- version  "  (see  Bible  Versions,  B, 
\l.,  i  .1).  An  Eng.  tranal.,  in  2  vols.,  appeared  in 
London,  1716-18.  (W,  Hadorn.) 

BiBLtooRAjaT:  Bounea  an:  JVuhuid  HdttlicMm,  put  v. 
»nil  vi.,  Zurich.  1747;  Joiimai  hdtMqut.  April,  1747.  pp. 
360"4ia.  Modem  biopapbies  an  by  L.  Heotiod,  Neu- 
chfttel, IKBS;  R.  Gretihat,  ib.  1904.  Consult  tito  S.  P. 
Oslerwsld,  in  L'6oliu  naHatiali,  ISBl,  aos.  iS-BO;  UOy 
teubeiver.  ESR,  x,  SS-IM. 

OSTIARIUS:  Primarily  a  porter  and  Inter  one 
of  the  minor  orders  of  (he  clergy.  Originally  the 
porter  was  a  slave  (cf.  Mark  xiii.  .^4;  John  x.  3, 
xviii.  17;  AcU  xii.  13);  but  when  the  Christians 
came  to  possess  their  own  churches,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  have  porters,  who,  after  the  second  half 
of  the  third  century,  were  reckoned  among  the 
minor  clergy.  From  Rome  the  employment  of 
portere  (Lat.  oalianus,  rarely  adihius  and  man- 
Honariua;  Greek,  pyloros,  Churoroa,  or  oaliarioa) 
spread,  so  that  most  Western  and  some  Eastern 
communities  possessed  them  in  the  fourth  centuiy. 
Since  the  office  was  entrusted  only  to  persons  of 
settled  age,  and  since  frequent  changes  were  unde- 
sirable, the  oatiarius  was  debarred  from  ecclesias- 
tical  advancement.  An  ordination  rite,  with  the 
giving  of  the  keys  of  the  church  as  its  central 
feature,  is  given  in  the  Slolvia  ecdrsitr  antiqiia,  ix., 
and,  more  fully,  in  the  Sacramentary  of  Gregory 
(AfPJ:,  IxKviii.  218).  In  the  East  tie  order  declined 
earlier  than  in  the  West,  though  ostiarii  are  men- 
tioned as  late  as  the  Trullan  Council  of  692.  Also 
in  the  Roman  Church  sacristans  are  no  longer 
clergy,  though  the  ostiarius  ordination  is  still  con- 
ferred, as  a  matter  of  form,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
clerical  career.  (H.  Achbub.) 

BiHuoaHjiPHr:    BioghBin,  Oriflinor.  III.,  vi.:    J.  G.  Ormt, 

De  don-iWu  <<  atlianis,  Anibuch,  1747. 


OSWALD,  SAIHT:  King  of  Northumbria,  634- 
642;  b.  about  G05;  slain  in  battle  with  Penda,  the 
heathen  king  of  Mereia,  at  Maserfield  (probably 
Oawestiy,  16  m.  n.w.  of  Shrewsbury,  Shropshire), 
Aug.  5,  642.  His  father,  Etheifrid,  feU  in  batUe 
(617)  with  Edwin,  the  great  king  of  Northumbria, 
who  afterward  became  its  first  Christian  ruler  (see 
Eowtn;  Pauunuh).  Oswald  and  his  brothers, 
being  forced  to  flee,  took  refuge  in  lona,  where  he 
W.18  converted  and  baptized.  He  recovered  bis 
kingdom  in  6-^4,  defeating  the  British  King  Cad- 
wallon  at  Heavcnfield  (near  Hexham),  and  at  once 
introduced  Christianity  (see  .Aidan).  Although  he 
was  a  great  king  and  ruled  over  wider  dominions 
than  any  of  his  ancestors,  he  was  devout,  humble, 
gracious,  and  charitable  to  the  poor,  "  always  wont, 
while  ruling  a  temporal  kingdom,  to  labor  and  pray 
for  an  eternal  one  "  (Bede,  Hist.,  iii.  12).  A  mass 
of  legend  gathered  about  his  name  and  miracles 
were  attributed  to  his  relics,  which  were  kept  at 
Gloucester,  Bamborough,  Lindisfame,  Durham,  and 
Other  places. 
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iii.  1^,  S-7,  e-U.  33-34.  iv.  U,  v.  H,  Vila,  by  Dngo. 
>  monk,  in  .459.  Aug.,  ii.  04-103;  Vila,  br  tUciiuld  of 
DurhuD.  ed.  J.  K&ine  (or  Ibe  fiurtsea  Society.  183S,  uid  in 
SimeoD  of  Durhim'*  bistoneil  corka.  ed.  T.  Aniolil.  in 
RoUt  Seriet.  do.  7fi,  i,  320-985.  tondon.  1882.  Coosult: 
T.  Wriiht,  Biogmiihia  BrUanittta  liUraiia.  pp.  402-460, 
Loadan.  1842^0:  J,  R,  Ormn.  MaHtio  of  Eitvland,  pp. 
374-270.  390-204.  ib.  1807;  W.  Brifbt.  fiarfy  fnffu* 
CAbttA  HiUBm.  pp.  MB-15S.  175-178,  Ojfont.  18U7: 
DA'S.  xlii.  321-323;    DCB.  iv.  103-104. 

OSWY:      King   of    Northumbria.    643-671,    im- 
portant in  the  history  of  the  Chriatiaiiiiation  of 
the  Engliah;    b.  about  612;    d.  Feb.   15,  671.     He 
was  a  younger  son  of  the  NorthumbriaD  Kiiig  Ethel- 
frid,  and,  by  his  mother,  a  nephew  of  Edwin.    On 
the  overthrow  of  hia  father  io  617  (eee  Edwin),  with 
hia  brother  Oawald  (q.v.),  he  found  refuge  in  lonu, 
and   was  baptized   and  educated   there.     He   suc- 
ceeded Oswald  as  king  in  643.    For  eeveral  yeikre  he 
■W8B  menaced  by  the  alliance  between  the  heathen 
Saxona   and   the   Britiah,    which   had   overthronii 
Edwin  and  Oswald,  but  in  655  he  defeated  and  slew 
Penda  of  Mercia,  the  great  heathen  champion,  and 
all  except  one  oE  the  British  leaders.    A  rival  king, 
Oswin,  also  established  himself  in  Deira;    he  was 
murdered   in   &51    at  Oswy's   instigation,   and   the 
intteT  afterward  gave  hia  queen,  Eanfled  (dsugbt«r 
of  Edwin),  land  for  the  foundation  of  a  monastery 
at  the  olace  of  the  foul  deed  that  prayers  might  be 
oSered^here  for  both  the  slayer  and  the  eluio.    The 
dispute  between  the  adherents  of  Roman  and  Celtic 
usages  in  the  Church  came  to  a  crisis  under  Oswy, 
being  by  him  decided  against  the  latter  at  the  Synod 
of  Whitby  in  664  (see  Whitby.  Synod  of).    Hia 
conduct   leaves  little  doubt   that  he   was  anxious 
both  to  consolidate  hia  kingdom  and  to  bring  his 
church    and    people   into   closer    connection    with 
Home  and  the  continent.     Another  indication  of 
Bound  political  judgment  on  Osivy's  part,  as  well 
as  of  an  intelligent  desire  to  promote  the  best  inter- 
ests of  his  church  and  realm  was  his  consultation 
■with  Egbert  of  Kent  iUwut  667  with  regard  to  fill- 
ing the  vacant  sec  of  Canterbury  (see  Deitbdbdit). 
Finan,  Colman,  Ceadda,  and  Wilfrid  of  York  (qq.v.) 
were  all  active  during  Oswy's  reign. 
BtBLtDQiUFBT:   Souim  UB:  BedcHiil.  tcel..u.  S.iii.  14-16, 
31-35.  30.  IT.  1,  3,  6:    the  VtU  by  R«sinkld  of  Duibua  id 
SlmeoD  at  Dutham'*  HiMDncai   Work:  ed.  T.  Amolil  for 
RolUSina.no.76.2  vols..  ISSa-fiB:  AKglo-Saxon  Chnmi- 
de,  cd.  with  Enc.  tniul..  B.  Tborpr,  in  BalU  SrrUt.  no.  23, 
1801:    HoiTy  of    HuntingUn,  Hitliiria  AHfflomm,  ed.  T. 
Aruoldfar/;oU(5(Tiu,aa.72,1870.    OiDBult:  J.  R.  Green, 
UtMim  o/  JTmrfnnd.  pp.  395-300.  319-325.  LoDdon,  1897: 
J,  H.  OverUm.  T\e  CAurrA  in  Etuland.  i.  46,  47,  53-50, 
69-03,  TO,  London,  1897:    W.  Hunt.  Tin  Engluh  Churrh. 
6B7-I0e6.  ib.  1809;  DNB.  ilii.  333-337:  DCB.  iv.  100-107. 

OTFRID  OF  WEISSERBURG:  German  poet  of 
the  ninth  century.  There  were  two  monks  of  this 
nftme  in  the  monastery  at  Weissenburg  in  Speyergau 
during  the  abbotahip  of  Grimald,  but  it  is  entirely 
doubtful  which  of  thsm  wrote  the  original  of  two 
doeimienta  preserved  in  the  Weisaenburg  copy- 
book, one  undated  and  the  other  in  S5t.  Both 
OWride,  however,  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
Otfridue  mentioned  in  a  fragmentary  Latin  poem 
of  WeissenbuTg  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the 

^h  eeotuiy.  Knowledge  oonoeming  the  Bret 
fOUi  poet  Otfrid  is  reotricled  to  the  ocanty 


information  afforded  in  the  7,416  lines  of  his  hOter 
Evangdwnan  and  hie  Lstia  dedication  to  Arch- 
bishop Liutbert.  The  South  Frankiah  dialect  in 
which  the  pqem  ia  written  was  doubtless  Otfrid's 
mother  tongue.  He  accordingly  seems  to  have  been 
bom  near  Weisaenburg,  but  apparently  atudjed  for 
a  time  at  FtJda  under  Rabaoua  Maurus  and  Solo- 
mon, This  wa,s  before  S38,  for  in  that  year  Solomon 
became  bishop  of  Constance.  Otfrid  was  probably 
ordained  priest  after  returning  to  Weissenburg, 
where  he  conceived  the  plan  of  writing  hia  poem; 
partly  to  counteract  the  influence  of  secular  and 
pagan  hymns  which  were  displeasing  to  certain  ^i- 
proved  men,  obviously  of  spiritual  rank,  and  partly 
because  he  was  urge<l  by  hie  brethren  and  an  aged 
matron  named  Judith  to  make  a  partial  tranalation 
of  the  Gospels.  This  was  designed  primarily  for 
his  fellow  monks,  being  adapted  for  the  laity  only 
in  so  far  as  they  could  have  it  read  to  them.  From 
the  narrative  portions  of  the  Goapel  Otfrid  chose 
those  passages  appointed  aa  lessons  by  the  Church, 
though  in  his  arrangement  he  by  no  means  fol- 
lowed the  order  of  the  church  year.  He  likewise 
incorporated  material  from  the  Apocrypha,  the 
Church  Fathers,  and  the  early  medieval  theologians, 
the  latter  especially  in  the  "  mystical,"  "  spiritual," 
and  "  moral  "  interpretations  of  events  recounted 
in  the  Bible.  He  was  influenced  chiefly  by  the  hom- 
ihes  of  Gregory  the  Great,  certain  writings  trf  Au- 
gustine, the  commentaries  of  Rabanus  Maurua,  and 
Paschasius  Radbertus  on  Matthew,  of  Alcuin  on 
John,  and  of  Bede  on  Matthew,  Luke,  and  John; 
drawing  this  material,  in  all  probability,  principally 
from  some  compendium  of  all  these  sources. 

The  poem  is  divided  into  live  books;  professedly, 
for  the  purification  of  the  five  senses.  The  first 
book  is  devoted  to  the  birth  and  baptism  of  Christ; 
the  second  to  his  life  from  the  temptation  to  the 
healing  of  the  leper  after  the  sermon  on  the  mount; 
the  third  to  selected  miracles  until  the  decision  of 
the  high  priest  to  put  Christ  to  death;  the  fourth 
to  the  passion;  and  the  fifth  to  the  resuncction, 
ascension,  and  last  judgment.  All  the  books  are 
divided  into  chapters  which  were  not  invariably 
written  in  their  present  order.  While  the  worit  is 
the  earliest  extant  Old  High-German  composition 
in  rime,  this  form  of  poetry  was  cleariy  no  innova- 
tion. Otfrid's  earlier  models  had  derived  their 
riming  verse  from  France;  and  not  only  did  this 
sjrstem  of  rimes  stand  in  sharp  antithesis  to  the 
Germanic  nJllteration,  but  the  verses  had  four  ac- 
cents instead  of  two.  Nevertheless,  in  the  older 
portions  of  the  poem  there  are  clear  traces  of  the 
old  Germanic  poetry  of  two  accente  with  allitera- 
tion. The  syatem  of  four  accents  doubtless  had 
arisen  in  Germany,  as  also  Otfrid's  strophe,  w*hich 
consists  of  twolines;  eachcomposed  of  two  half-linn 
corresponding  in  rime,  and  with  four  acceota.  This 
structure  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  ex- 
ample (i.  19) : 

I<S«pb  to  (hM  ilntbM  er  hlkatU  thM  UodiH 

(uuu  tbloautmBQ  cdaMr),  biadoriatk  ouh  thia  mteur. 
After  years  of  toil  on  the  Liber  vatngdiantm, 
Otfrid  had  a  clean  copy  of  the  poem  prepared  by 
two  scribes,  which  he  then  revised  with  his  own 
hand  and  provided  at  the  same  time  each  half- 
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veree  with  its  accents.  ThiB  autograph  ia  presen'ed 
in  the  Codex  Viindobtmenxia),  the  parent  of  P{ala- 
tinui)  acid  of  the  fragmentary  DiiacUaui).  The 
maauscript  FiHaingenaia)  does  not  contribute  to 
the  textual  determiaation,  and  this  together  with 
the  few  other  codices  still  await  investigatioD. 
Copies  of  the  poem  were  sent  by  Otfrid  to  King 
l^uis  the  German,  Archbishop  Liutbert  of  Mainz, 
Bishop  Solomon  of  CoDStance,  and  the  monks  Hart^ 
must  and  Werinbraht  of  St.  Gall,  as  is  clear  from 
the  prefatory  epistles  in  V  and  P.  These  epistles, 
moreover,  serve  to  date  the  Liiier  evan^tiorum  be- 
tween 86.1  and  871,  for  Liutbert  became  archbishop 
in  863,  Solomon  died  in  871,  and  in  the  following 
year  Hartmuat  was  made  abbot  of  St.  Gall,  The 
text  has  been  edited  by  J.  Kelle  (3  vols.,  Regens- 
burg,  1856-81).  P.  Piper  (2  vols.,  Paderbom  and 
Freiburg  (1878-84),  and  O.  Erdmano  (Halle,  1882). 
There  is  no  demonstrable  trace  of  Otfrid's  influ- 
ence upon  later  writera,  and  his  work  remained  un- 
known until  about  1495,  when  Trithemius  repeatedly 
alluded  to  him.  The  manuscript  F  was  discovered 
by  Beatus  Rfacnanus  in  1531,  and  forty  years  later 
Flacius  Illyricua  and  Pirminius  Gossar  edited  P, 
which  was  then  owned  by  Ulrich  Fugger.  Nor  is  it 
difficult  to  explain  the  small  popularity  of  the  Lt6er 
tvangelionim.  Otfrid  attached  less  interest  to  the 
acta  of  Christ  than  to  their  symbolic  interpretation 
and  the  dc$;matic  questions  derived  from  them.  Con- 
cerned about  orthodoxy  and  heavily  equipped  with 
tbeolt^cal  science,  he  writes  on  the  whole  for  the 
learned.  His  national  enthusiasm  and  his  pure 
human  interest  which  finds  expression  in  occasional 
touching  similes  can  not  hide  his  melancholy,  his 
barren  prolixity,  and  his  jejune  allegoriiing.  Es- 
Ihetically,  the  work  is  a  hybrid  theology  in  clumsy 
verae,  neither  an  epic  nor  a  series  of  pious  hymns; 
but  historically  it  is  an  index  of  the  clerical  train- 
ing of  (he  Carolingian  period,  and  linguistically  it 
is  almost  the  only  source  for  a  certain  knowledge  of 
Old  High-German  metrics,  syntaj!,  and  orthography. 
(E.  Steinmever.) 

Biblioohifbt:  F.  T.  Hominc.  CmitttvTa  mur  la  vU  rt 
rrduauim  d-Otfrid.  StTBibuix,  IS33:  F.  RichaDberg, 
OtIriiU  EmntacKaibuth.  Ctagmoiti,  1862:  K.  Lschmwia, 
KlrinrTc  ,^rAn'/(™,  [.  358  jqq.,  Beriin,  1876;  P.  SohOtw, 
Britrigr  rur  Fotlik  Otfridi.  Kiel.  1887;  W.  Wilmanni.  On- 
allilriJiche  Rrimvrri,  Bonn.  1887;  F,  Sgnm.  Urbrr  Vor- 
traaiicnm  and  ZwrrJc  da  Evamitiiaiiuchct  O/fridi,  Halle. 
1886;  A.  L.  PlumboR.  Btitr/lffe  tv  drn  Qtullrn  Olfriiri. 
Kiel.  1898:  A.  SchtobMh,  in  ZritKJirilt  lltr  dnlKtin  Al- 
Irrlum,  vols,  mviii.-il.:    Houik,  KD.  ii.  768  Bqq, 

OTHRIEL:  A  Kenitsite  prominent  in  the  Israel- 
itic  conquest  of  Palestine.  According  to  Judges 
i.  11-16  (cf.  Josh.  XV.  15-19),  he  took  the  city  of 
Kirjath-sepher  (the  later  Debir),  and  received  from 
his  elder  brother  Caleb  the  hand  of  his  daughter 
Achsab,  the  reward  promised  by  Caleb  to  him  who 
should  reduce  the  place.  Achaah,  moreover,  when 
leaving  her  father,  secured  from  him  the  gift  of  cer- 
tain wells.  Since  Caleb  appears  as  the  son  of  Je- 
phunneh  the  Kenizxite  (Num.  xxxii.  12;  Josh.  xiv. 
6,  14),  while  Othniel  is  termed  the  son  of  Kenac, 
he  WBB  probably  merely  a  clan-brother  of  Caleb, 
both  being  sons  of  Kenaz  in  the  sense  that  they 
were  Kenizzltes,  these  being  originally  Edomitea 
(Gen.  Mun-i,  9-11,  15,  42)  who  were  later  incoipo- 


r.ited  n-ith  Judab.  The  entire  account  of  the  taking 
of  Kirjath-sepher  is  now  frequently  explained  as  a 
union  of  the  Kenizzite  clans  Caleb,  Othniel,  and 
Achsah,  made  for  the  reduction  of  the  city,  or  for 
its  occupation  by  Caleb's  daughter  after  being  cap- 

Othniel  is  again  mentioned  in  Judges  iii.  7-11, 
which  states  that  after  Joshua's  death  the  Israel- 
ites were  punished  for  their  idolatry  by  bondage  to 
Chushan-riahathaim,  king  of  Mesopotamia.  There- 
upon God  caused  Othniel  to  compiler  the  oppressor, 
after  which  Israel  had  peace  for  forty  years.  That 
this  Othniel  is  identical  with  the  one  mentioned 
above  is  evident.  Soon  after  the  conquest  of  the 
mountains  of  Judoh,  he  must  have  been  involved 
in  fresh  and  greater  wars.  Little  can  be  said  con- 
cerning the  historical  character  of  this  passage;  but 
most  likely  the  connection  here  is  with  a  generally 
accepted  but  entirely  faded  tradition  of  a  partici- 
pation on  his  part  in  the  wars  between  the  Syrian 
dynasties  and  the  Mesopotamian  despots;  and  a 
liberation  of  Israel  as  a  nation  from  a  foreign  3'oke 
is  out  of  the  question.  The  hypothesis  that  the 
redactor  makes  Othniel  a  judge  in  his  effort  to  assign 
a  judge  also  to  Judah  (Wellhausen)  can  scarcely  be 
entertained.  Also,  the  Inference  that  at  the  time 
of  the  conquests  of  the  tribe  of  Kenai  or  il«  clan, 
Othniel  did  not  yet  belong  to  Israel  (W.  Nowack, 
Hand-Kormnenlar,  Rkhltr-Rutk,  p.  23,  Gflttingen, 
1900)  can  scarcely  be  received  as  a  basis  of  the 
foregoing  assumption.  Nothing  can  be  asserted  of 
the  time  of  the  confederation  of  Kenaz;  and  if 
Othniel  conquered  Debir  for  Israel,  he  must  at  least 
have  belonged  to  Israel  from  that  time.  Rather 
may  it  be  assumed  that  a  tradition  was  extant  con- 
cerning further  wars  after  the  deliverance  of  Debir, 
of  which  the  later  redactor  of  Judges  knew  little 
more  than  the  fact.  The  schematic  reference  in 
Judges  iii.  7-11  thus  explains  itself.  The  name  of 
his  adversary  Chushan-risbathaim  ("  twice  malig- 
nant villain  ")  explains  itself  on  the  same  grounds 
OS  an  artful  construction;  yet  what  name  this  con- 
struction, which  need  not  be  a  pure  invention,  con- 
c-eals  is  not  known;  and  there  is  also  a  possibility 
of  wars  with  Edom  (Schrader,  KAT,  p.  219). 

(R.   KlTTEL.) 

BlsuooKiki-BT;  CooBult  the  relsvont  seetiona  in  the  world 
DO  the  hiauiry  of  biael  (uoder  Ahab:  Ibiuei,  HinroaT 
or),  especially  R.  Kittel.  GttcMMi  dra  VMcm  Imel.  ii. 
81-82,  Ootba,  IIKW:  sad  tho  Kctiooi  in  the  commoituiM 
on  Joahua  and  Judgea  deoliag  with  the  paengeB  rated. 
particularly  the  world  of  Mooro  and  Budde  on  Judges. 

OTHO  (OTTO),  AHTOH,  See  Antinohianisu, 
11.,  1,  5  5. 

OTOOLE,  LADREnCE,  SAIRT  (LOKCjUI  VA 
THATHAIL):  Archbishop  of  Dublin;  b,  in  Leins- 
ter,  Ireland,  c.  1130;  d.  at  Eu  (Latin,  Augium.  17 
m.  n.n.e.  of  Dieppe  on  the  English  Channel)  Nov, 
14,  1180.  He  was  brought  up  and  educated  to  the 
monastic  life  in  the  monastery  of  Glendalough,  of 
which  he  became  abbot  at  the  age  of  twenty-five. 
In  1162  he  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Dublin. 
He  was  canonized  by  Honorius  III.  in  1226;  and 
was  the  first  Irishman  to  labor  in  his  native  land 
ond  receive  canoniiotion, 

BiBLioauniT:  The  Vita  by  an  anonynoua  autbor  ia  Id 
Maamnaham,  FlnriitQium  vuulm  (oncfDrum.  pp.  379-389, 
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OTTE,  CHRISTOPH  HEIHRICH:  German  wche- 
olo^t;  b.  in  Berlin  Mar.  24,  ISOS;  d.  at  Merae- 
buiK  (56  m.  s.B.e.  of  Magdeburg)  Aug.  12,  1890.  He 
received  his  theological  education  at  Berlin  and 
Halle,  and  passed  lus  second  examination  in  1S32; 
be  was  then  pastor  at  Frflhden  near  JOterbog  in 
Saxony,  1832-78,  and  retired  for  hia  last  years  to 
Meraeburg.  His  great  interest  in  aroheolc^  was 
not  gained  from  his  university  course,  but  rather 
from  observation  of  the  monumenl«  and  from  the 
cathedral  at  Mersebui^;  be  was  stimulated  also  by 
usaociation  with  Puttricb  and  K.  E.  PdrBtemann, 
and  in  this  way  became  the  leading  author- 
ity in  German  ecclemastical  archeology  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  His  first  book,  KuTzer  Abrigt  tiner  kirchr 
lichen  Kiintt-ArchSologie  dei  deulachen  MilUliUltrs 
(Nordhauaen,  1842)  grew  from  thirty-two  pages  in 
iU  Grst  to  1,462  in  its  fifth  edition  (1883-85),  an  illus- 
tration of  the  development  iu  the  science  under  the 
man  who  was  really  the  pioneer  in  this  particular 
field.  Indeed,  all  of  his  hooka  passed  through  sev- 
eral editions,  and  remain  useful  in  their  depart- 
mentfi.  Among  these  may  be  named  ArclUtologi- 
aehes  WdrterbiKh  eur  Erkt&Twig  der  in  Schri/ien 
Hber  miltelalterlicke  Kunst  vorkommender  KunMaua- 
drOcke  (Leipeic,  1857);  ArdtOdogigcher  KaUchii- 
mua:  kuTzer  Unlemchl  in  der  kirchliehen  Kunst- 
archOologie  de»  deuUrhen  MiUelaUers  (1859).  He 
also  edited  the  brief-lived  but  worthy  Zeitgchrifl 
far  chniaiche  Arch&ologie  und  Kunet  (1856-58). 
it  is  noteworthy  that  these  works  were  accomplished 
by  a  man  engaged  in  the  absorbing  cores  of  the 
pastorate,  (Victor  Schultsb.) 

OTTER,  JAKOB:  Reformer;  b.  at  Lauterburg 
(34  m.  n.e.  of  Straaburg)  c.  1485;   d.  at  Eaalingcn 

(7  m.  e.s.e.  of  Stuttgart)  Mar.,  1547.  In  1507  he 
came  as  baccalaureus  to  Strasburg,  and  became  a 
priest  of  the  cloister  of  the  Penitents,  and  secretaiy 
to  Johaon  Ociler  of  Kaisersberg  (q.v.).  He  then 
edil«d  some  of  his  master's  works,  and  Gerson's 
Sermo  de  paseione.  Upon  Geiler's  death,  1510, 
Otter  went  to  Freibiu^,  obtaining  the  master's  de- 
gree in  1515,  and  was  qualified  as  licentiate  in  1517. 
He  continued  issuing  Geiler's  works  until  1513.  In 
1518  Otter  became  pastor  at  Wolfenweiler,  near 
Freiburg,  and  labored  there  as  an  adherent  of 
Luther  even  as  early  as  1520.  In  1522  he  removed 
to  the  Austrian  village  of  Kentingen.  There  he  pur- 
sued his  calling  as  a  Reformer  with  quiet  moderation 
an<l  much  succe-ss.  He  defended  himself  from  the 
reproach  of  heresy  and  insurrection  by  publishing 
his  sermons  on  the  epistle  to  Titus  (Strasburg, 
1524).  The  sovereign,  Archduke  Ferdinand,  de- 
manded his  removal,  and  the  diet  threatened  him 
with  forcible  procedure.  To  spare  his  congrega- 
tion, Otter  withdrew,  on  June  24,  1524,  escorted  by 
150  citiiena;  turning  first  into  the  district  of  Mar- 
grave Emat  of  Baden,  then  to  Strasburg.  From 
Strasburg  Otto  was  recommended  to  the  Knight 
Hans  Landschod,  a  zealous  adherent  of  Luther,  who 
granted  him  the  pastorate  of  NeckareUinach,  nenr 
Heidelbei^.  He  won  the  whole  congregation  to 
the  new  faith,  soon  abolished  the  mass,  procured  by 


sale  of  chureh  properties  a  regular  administration 
of  church  charities,  and  maintained  peace  and  quiet 
at  Neckarsteinach  during  the  excesses  of  the  Peas- 
ants' War.  Otter  dedicated  to  his  patron,  1528, 
the  beautiful  tract,  ChriMlieh  Leben  und  SUrben 
(Strasburg,  1528).  King  Ferdinand  and  his  coim- 
selors  viewed  Ott«r  solely  as  an  ^tator  and  seducer 
of  Kenzingen,  and  the  king  more  than  once  de- 
manded his  dismissal.  Hans  Landschad  valiantly 
defended  hie  pastor,  who,  in  turn,  justified  him- 
self against  the  calumniations  of  his  adversaries, 
by  means  of  his  sermons  on  "  The  First  Book  of 
Moses  "  (Hogeniiu,  1528).  Ferdinand  persisted  in 
urging  Elector  Ludwig  of  the  Palatinate  to  proceed 
against  Otter;  and  finally,  in  Feb.,  1529,  succeeded 
in  having  landschad  summoned  before  the  high 
court  of  justice  at  Heidelberg.  Otter's  dismissal 
was  demanded  under  threat  of  the  emperor's  dis- 
favor, Landschad  refused,  and  the  dector  now 
foreibly  expelled  Otter,  who  then  went  to  Stras- 
burg. Capito  commended  him  to  Zwingli,  through 
whose  mediation  he  was  called  as  pastor  to  Soleure 
by  a  minority  of  the  council.  Provoking  only  un- 
rest by  his  preaching,  he  relinquished  the  podtion, 
and  went  to  Bern,  whence,  at  the  end  of  Aug.,  1529, 
he  went  to  Aarau.  Here  he  married;  wrote  a  cat«- 
ehism,  Bin  kurz  Ynleilung  (1530),  which  was  but 
little  adapted  for  children;  and  was  recording  chair- 
man of  the  conference  with  the  Anabaptists  at  Bern 
in  1631.  He  was  also  an  eager  mediator  in  the  ne- 
gotiations between  Zurich  and  the  original  cantons, 
Sept.,  1531. 

On  Apr.  2,  1532,  Blaurer  (q.v.)  called  him  to  take 
charge  of  the  church  at  Esslingen,  where  the  former 
had  labored  as  Reformer,  and  where  Luther's  cause 
had  early  found  friends.  At  first  Otter's  efficiency 
was  impeded  by  jealousy  on  the  part  of  Chaplain 
Martin  Fuchs,  and  Otter  even  thought  of  resgn- 
ing,  but  Fuchs  was  dismissed.  Otter  labored  very 
faithfully  in  propagating  the  Reformation.  He 
created  an  order  of  worship  in  15H3;  a  form  of 
order  and  discipline  1534,  and  lay  ministration  for 
the  sick.  He  provided  for  the  improvement  of 
juvenile  instruction,  issuing  his  revised  catechism 
in  1532  and  a  brief  summary  of  the  faith,  1534, 
with  succinct  directions  concerning  spiritual  atten- 
tion to  the  sick  and  dying.  He  mitigated  Blaurer'a 
form  of  expulsion  with  deference  to  those  infirm. 
He  antagonieed  both  Roman  Catholics  and  Ana- 
baptists, and  also  Sehwenkfeld,  who  had  made  srane 
advances  toward  him.  When  Duke  Ulrich  of  WQrt- 
temberg  recovered  his  domains  in  May,  1534,  Otter 
was  prilled,  in  July,  to  preach  at  Stuttgart  as  col- 
league of  Alber;  but  the  Lutherans  about  the  dnke 
received  him  distrustfully,  because  Otter  held 
Zwingli's  view  and  that  of  the  South  Germans  re- 
garding the  Eucharist.  Strife  ensued,  until  Otter, 
with  Butzer  and  the  South  Germans,  went  to  Wit- 
tenberg in  May,  1536,  and  ratified  the  peace  with 
Luther  in  terms  of  the  Wittenbeig  Concord;  to 
which  conclusion  Otter  in  vain  sought  to  win 
Blaurer.  Otter  rendered  service  to  the  entire 
Evangelical  chureh  by  means  of  his  excellent  Srt- 
ftficWfin  /ijr  allerley  gemein  AnlUgen  der  RirrhtH 
(Strasburg,  1537-41).  The  "  little  man  "  greduaily 
gained  a  firm  position  at  Esslingen,  but  coUapeed 
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under  the  horrora  of  the  Scbmalkald  War  and  tie 
emperor's  Spaaiards,  in  Mar.,  1547.  Nevertheless 
be  was  spared  Crom  the  bitterest  anguish  for  South 
German  Protestantism  during  the  Interim. 

Well  did  Butter  describe  his  friend  Otter  as  "  a 
man  distinguished  not  by  sound  tcaraing  alone,  but 
also  by  Christian  virtues,  and  especially  by  mod- 
esty, forbearance,  charity;  a  man  of  innocent  life, 
pure  doctrine,  averae  to  all  manner  of  pompous 
pride,  one  of  consummate  skill  in  dealing  with  all 
the  various  concerns  of  our  Church." 

G.  BOSSCRT. 
BiBuooiuraT:    H.  Sumao.  Jaimli  OOer.  Curignibo,    189?; 
BncnetiluA  dtr  BrOdrr  .  .  .  Blauttr.  ed.  Bfhieas.  2  vola.. 
Fraburs.  190B-I0;    and   IhB  literature  under  ButmEn. 

OTTERBEIB,    ot'ter-bain,    PHILIP    WILLIAM: 

Founder  of  the  United  Bretiiren  in  Christ  (q.v,); 
b.  at  Dillenburg  (40  m.  n.e.  of  Cobleni),  Prussia, 
June  3,  1726;  d.  in  Baltimore  Nov.  17,  1813.  He 
l)elonged  to  a  family  of  ministers  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church,  entered  the  school  of  Herboru 
in  1742  and  completed  the  course  there,  including 
three  years  in  theology,  and  in  1749  was  ordained 
and  l)ecame  vicar  at  Ockersdorf.  In  1752  he  ac- 
companied the  R«v.  Michael  Schlatter  (q.v.)  to 
America  and_  was  settled  over  the  German  Reformed 
Church  in  Lancaster,  Fenn.,  till  1758,  then  labored 
Bucceseively  in  Tulpehocken,  Penn.,  Frederick,  Md. 
1 1760-65),  and  York,  Penn.  (1785-74),  after  which 
he  organized  and  had  cliarge  of  the  EvangeUcal 
Reformed  Church  of  Baltimore.  At  Lancaster  he 
iosljtuted  prayer-meetiogB,  trained  laymen  as  lead- 
ers, held  evangelistic  services  in  the  open  air,  and 
was  in  close  fellowship  with  ministers  of  other  de- 
nominations, especially  Martin  Bfthm,  a  Mennonite, 
and  Francis  Asbury  and  Richard  Wright,  Method- 
ists. In  1784  he  afisisted  Dr.  Coke  in  consecrating 
Asbuty  bishop.  On  Sept.  25,  1800,  in  conjunction 
with  B6hm,  he  convened  a  conference  of  thirteen 
minialerH  near  Frederick,  which  resulted  in  the  or- 
fcaniKalion  of  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren 
in  Christ.  He  never  left  the  German  Reformed 
communion,  and  only  desired  to  secure  a  re- 
organization of  the  methods  in  vogue  within  the 
Church,  Otterbein  University,  at  Westcrville,  O., 
under  the  control  of  the  United  Brethren,  preserves 
bis  name. 

BlEUooBAi^T;  A  Lile  wm  wrillon  hy  A.  W.  Dniiy,  DnytoQ, 
Ohio,  I8»4.  ConKUll:  H.  Horbaugh.  Fathen  of  tht  Oct- 
nan  Rrfiirnud  Churr/i,  S  vdIb..  Loncutsr.  Pa.,  1S57  aqq.; 
¥.  Piper  UDd  H.  M.  MacCrMlion,  I,iva  of  Ws  Laaden  af 
mirChurrh  Unitenai,  Bethlehem,  Pa..  laTB;  J.  H.  Dubbi. 

York.  IS9S;  D.  Berger,  io  the  aacHS  xii.  317  aqq.,  ib!  1897. 

OTTLET,  EDWARD  BICKERSTETH  :  Church 
of  England;  b.  at  Richmond  (40  m.  n.w.  of  York), 
Yorkshire,  Jan.  18,  1853.  He  received  his  educa- 
tion at  Merchant  Tailors'  School,  London,  and 
Keble  College,  Oxford  (B.A.  1876;  M.A.,  1879); 
-nas  made  deacon  in  187G  and  priest  in  1878;  was 
curate  at  Hawarden,  1876-80,  and  at  St.  Saviour, 
Hoxton,  1880;  principal  of  Sarum  Theological 
College,  1880-83;  vicar  of  the  Chureh  of  the  An- 
nunciation (formerly  Quel>ec  Chapel),  St,  Maryle- 
bone,  I883-1908;  prebendary  of  Caddington  Major 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  190&-07;  residentiary  canon 


of  Rochester,  since  1907.  He  has  written  RaCioruil 
Agpecis  of  Some  Revealed  TruUa  (London,  1887). 

OTTLEY,  HEMRY  BICKERSTETH:  Church 
of  England,  brother  of  the  preceding;  b,  at  Rich- 
mond (40  m.  n.w.  of  York),  Yorkshire,  Nov.  3, 
1850.  He  received  his  education  at  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1874;  M.A.,  1876);  waa 
made  deacon  in  1874  and  priest  in  1876;  was  cu- 
rate of  All  Souls,  Langham  Place,  London,  1874- 
1876;  vicar  of  New-ton-on-Trent,  187B-79;  of  St. 
Margaret's,  Ilkiey,  1870-83;  and  of  Horsham, 
18ft4-«7;  rector  of  West  Hackney,  1887-90;  vicar 
of  Eastbourne,  1890-98;  and  of  South  Norwood, 
1898-1907;  and  honorary  canon  of  Canterbury, 
1907.  He  also  Ber\'ed  as  commissary  to  the  bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  1887-96;  special  missioner  for  the 
Armenian  relief  fund,  1H96;  and  aa  Golden  lec- 
turer at  St.  Margaret's,  Lothbury,  1898-99.  Ha 
is  the  author  of:  The  Great  Dilemma:  Chrut  hi* 
own  B'iine«8  or  hia  own  Acaaer  (London,  1881); 
The  ChaOenge  to  Uie  Church  of  God:  "  Give  im  a 
Reason  of  your  Hope  "  (1882);  Modern  Egypt;  its 
Witneas  to  Chrigl  (1884);  The  Seven  Voices  of  the 
Cross  {ISm);  Ckriat  and  Modem  U/e  (IS'34)]  Map 
of  the  Armenian  Massacres  (1896);  Christ  in  the 
City:  some  ElemenU  of  Religion  in  Common  Life 
(1899);  Great  Solemnitg;  Lessons  from  the  Sacrir^ 
of  the  King  (1902);  Baptism  and  National  Life 
(1904);  The  Christian  Sunday:  a  Manual  of  Prayer 
and  Injtiruclion  (1907). 

OTTLEY,  ROBERT  LAWREHCE:  Church  of 
England;  b.  at  Richmond  (22  m.  n.w.  of  Rjpon), 
Yorkshire,  Sept.  2,  1856.  He  was  educated  at  Pem- 
broke CoUege,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1878),  and  Christ 
Church,  Oxford  (M.A,,  1881),  where  he  was  stu- 
dent in  1879-88  and  tutor  in  1883-86.  He  was 
ordered  deacon  in  1881  and  ordained  priest  two 
years  later.  He  waa  vice-principal  of  Cuddesdon 
College  (1886-90),  after  which  he  was  dean  of  di- 
vinity in  Magdolen  College,  Oxford  (1890-93),  fel- 
low and  tutor  of  Magdalen,  as  well  as  principal  of 
Pusey  House,  Oxford  (1893-07),  rector  of  Winter- 
bourne  Baaselt  (1897-1903),  was  appointed  canon 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  regius  professor  of 
pastoral  theology  in  the  University  of  Oxford  (1903), 
both  which  dignities  he  still  reluine.  He  was  also 
examining  chaplain  to  the  bishops  of  Durham 
(1884-87)  and  Orford  (1890-93),  select  preacher  at 
the  University  of  Oxford  (1880-90),  and  Bampton 
lecturer  in  1897.  Since  1904  he  baa  been  examin- 
ing chaplain  in  England  to  the  bishop  of  St.  John's, 
Kaffraria.  Besides  contributing  the  essay  on  Chris- 
tian Ethics  to  Lux  Mundi  (London,  1889),  he  has 
written  Lancelot  Andrewes  (London,  1894);  The 
Doctrirtf  of  the  Inramation  (2  vols.,  1896);  Aspects 
of  the  Old  Testament  (1897);  The  Hebrew  Prophets 
(1898);  Short  History  of  the  Hebrews  (Cambridge, 
1902);  The  Religion  of  Israel  (imB);  md  Christian 
Ideas  and  Ideals.  An  Outline  of  Christian  Ethical 
Theory  (1909). 

OTTO  OF  BAMBERG:  Apostle  of  Pomerania; 
b.  in  Swabia  about  1060;  d.  at  Bamberg  (33  ra.  ii. 
of  Nuremberg)  June  30,  1139.  Destined  for  the 
Church  in  early  life,  he  came  while  still  a  young 
man  to  the  court  of  the  Polish  Duke  Ladislaus, 


Ottoof  BambOTg 
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whose  service  he  exchanged  before  1090  for  that  of 
the  Emperor  Henry  IV.    He  seems  to  have  become 
chancellor  in  1101,  and  in  the  following  year  bishop 
of   Bamberg.     Though   receiving   his   investiture 
from  Henry  IV.,  it  proved  impossible  for  him  to 
secure  consecration  until  1105,  when  he  went  over 
to  Heniy  V.,  and  was  consecrated  at  Rome  in  the 
following  year.     Nevertheless,  Otto  was  never  a 
political  partisan;   and  not  only  did  he  gratefully 
acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  Henry  IV.,  but  he 
also  remained  faithful  to  Heniy  V.  despite  suspen- 
sion by  the  Synod  of  Fritzlar  in  1118.    Three  years 
later,  however,  he  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  peace 
at  the  conference  held  at  WQrzburg.    During  the 
period  of  religious  struggle  Otto  was  employed 
chiefly  in  administering  his  diocese  and  increasing 
its  territories,  churches,  castles,  and  especially  its 
monasteries,  of  which  he  built  or  restored  more 
than  twenty.     In  his  old  age,  moreover,  he  was 
called  to  aid  in  the  reestablishment  of  religious 
peace;   for  in  1120  the  treaty  with  Poland  opened 
Pomerania  to  Christianity.     After  his  successive 
efforts  to  establish  Poli^  and  Italian  clergy  in 
Pomerania  failed,  Boleslaus  III.  of  Poland  invoked 
German  aid,  and  in  agreement  with  the  pope,  Henry 
v.,  and  the  German  princes,  the  choice  fell  upon 
Otto.    In  May,  1124,  the  bishop  left  Bamberg  for 
Pomerania,  and  after  baptizing  several  thousand 
converts  near  Pyritz,  he  reached  the  Pomeranian 
capital,  Cammin,  where  the  duchess  welcomed  him 
as  cordially  as  the  duke  had  done.    After  days  of 
peril  in  the  rich  conmiercial  city  of  Julin,  Christian- 
ity found  entrance  there,  and  Otto  then  pressed 
on  to  Kolbei^  and  Belgajd.    During  his  tour,  he 
established  eleven  churches  in  nine  cities,  and  bap- 
tised 22,165  persons,  returning  in  Feb.,  1125,  from 
Pomerania  to  Bamberg.     Nevertheless,  paganism 
lingered  on,  and  in  Stettin  the  ancestral  deities 
were  still  reverenced  beside  the  German  God.   Three 
years  later,  therefore,  Otto  returned  to  Pomerania, 
ransoming  a  number  of  captives  at  Demmin  on  the 
Mecklenburg   boundary,    and   converting   all    the 
nobles  of  the  land  by  a  powerful  sermon  at  Usedom. 
Founding  new  churches  at  Wolgast  and  GOtzkow, 
and  strengthening  the  faith  at  Stettin  and  Julin, 
he  returned  to  Bambei^  about  Christmas,  where  he 
discharged  his  duties  as  bishop  and  prince  until  his 
death.  (A,  Hauck.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Sources  are:  Eooehard,  CAronicon,  in  MOH, 
Script.,  vi  (1884),  263;  Rdatio  de  piU  aperibua  OttonU,  in 
MOH,  Script,  xv  (1888),  1161-66.  VittB  and  other  docu- 
ments are  collected  in  MOH,  Script.,  adi  (1856).  721-^19 
and  in  ASB,  July,  i.  349-466.  Consult:  J.  Zimmerman, 
t)er  heUiQe  Otto,  Biachof  von  Bamberg  vend  Apoatd  der  Pom- 
mem,  Freiburg,  1876;  J.  Looshom,  Der  heUige  Otto,  Mu- 
nich, 1880;  M.  J.  Hdfner,  Otto  I.  Biachof  von  Bamberg  in 
•einem  VerhHUniaee  tu  Heinrich  V.  und  Lothar  III.,  Gies- 
sen,  1868;  L.  Hoffman,  Otto  I.  epiecopua  Bambergenaia, 
Halle,  1869;  J.  N.  Seefried,  Otio  dea  HeQigen,  Biachofa 
von  Bamberg  und  Apoatela  der  Pommem,  Herkttnft  und 
Heimat,  Augsbuxg,  1886;  G.  F.  Maclear,  Apoatlea  of  Me- 
duBval  Europe,  London,  1888;  G.  Juritsoh,  Oeachickte  dea 
Biachofa  Otto  I.  von  Bamberg,  dea  Pommem  Apoatela  {llOf- 
11S9),  Gotha,  1889;  A.  Lahner,  Die  ehemaiige  Benedictiner 
Abtei  MicheUberg  au  Bamberg,  pp,  38-122,  Bamberg,  1889; 
W.  WIesener,  Oeackichte  der  ekriaUichen  Kirdie  in  Pom- 
mem  tur  WendenMeil,  Berlin,  1889. 

OTTO  OF  FRBISING:    Bishop  of  that  dty;   b. 
between  1111  and  1115;    d.  at  the  monastery  of 


Morimimd  (at  Morimont,  diocese  of  Langres,  Bur- 
gundy) Sept.  22,  1158.    Of  noble  lineage  on  both 
sides,  he  was  destined  while  still  a  child  for  the 
Church  and  was  appointed  abbot  of  Klostemeu- 
burg   near  Vienna.     The   income   thus   obtained 
enabled  him  to  study  for  several  jrears  in  Paris  and 
to  acquire  all  the  knowledge  of  the  time;  though  it 
is  not  known  who  his  t^ichers  were,  despite  the 
evident  influence  exercised  on  him  by  Gilbert  de 
la  Porr^,  whom  he  must  have  visited  at  Chartres. 
He  was  also  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Hugo 
of  St.  Victor,  whom  he  may  have  heard  at  Paris. 
On  his  return  from  France,  Otto  with  fifteen  note- 
worthy clericals  visited  the  Cistercian  monastery  of 
Morimund  and  there,  early  in  1134,  all  entered  the 
order.    Within  a  short  time,  though  not  before  the 
latter  half  of  1136,  Otto  was  chosen  abbot;  but 
on  the  death  of  Henry,  bishop  of  Freising,  Oct. 
9,  1137,  the  canons  of  Freising  elected  Otto  to  be 
his  successor.     In  the  following  year  he  went  to 
Freising  and  was  consecrated.    In  1143-46,  during 
the  troubled  reign  of  Conrad  III.,  Otto  wrote  his 
eight  books  of  chronicles,  which  he  entitled  De 
duabu8  civiUUibua  (ed.  R.  Wilmans,  MGH,  Script., 
XX.,  1868,  pp.  83  sqq.),  implying  the  conflict  of  the 
city  of  God  against  the  city  of  the  devil.    Herein 
Otto  followed  Augustine,  and  his  second  model  was 
Orosius.    The  chronicle  runs  from  the  creation  to 
1146  in  seven  books,  the  chief  sources  being  Oro- 
sius, the  church  history  of  Eusebius  (as  translated 
by  Rufinus),  and  the  chronicle  of  Frutolf-Ekkehard 
to  the  year  1106.    The  unique  feature  of  the  work 
was  the  search  for  the  cause  and  effect  as  contrasted 
with  the  mere  series  of  events  set  forth  by  other 
chroniclers.    An  eighth  book  on  antichrist  and  the 
last  judgment  is  appended. 

In  1147-48,  Otto  took  part  in  the  disastrous  cru- 
sade of  Conrad  III.,  coounanding  a  division  which 
separated  from  the  main  army  and  marched  through 
the  coast  countries  of  Asia  Ifinor,  where  it  was  an- 
nihilated. Impoverished  and  imdeigoing  the  ex- 
tremest  hardships,  the  bishop  escaped  to  a  mari- 
time town,  whence  he  sailed  to  Palestine,  visited 
Jerusalem  and  other  sacred  places,  and  apparently 
returned  to  France  with  Louis  VII.  It  is  certain, 
at  all  events,  that  he  was  with  Bernard  of  Qair- 
vaux  in  1150,  from  whom  he  carried  a  letter  to 
Conrad.  After  Otto's  return  to  Germany,  war  with 
the  Guelphs  broke  out  anew,  but  with  the  accession 
of  Frederick  I.,  in  1152,  the  long  struggle  was 
ended;  an4  Otto,  who  had  worked  sealously  for 
peace,  was  employed  in  the  cares  of  state  even  more 
frequently  thui  in  the  preceding  reign.  From  1157 
until  his  death  Otto  wrote  the  two  lx>ok8  of  the  his- 
tory of  his  nephew,  the  Emperor  Frederick  I.;  the 
first  book  narrating  the  events  from  the  beginning 
of  the  struggle  between  emperor  and  pope  under 
Henry  IV.  to  the  death  of  Conrad  III.,  and  the  sec- 
ond extending  from  1152  to  the  autunm  of  1156; 
the  whole  forming  a  work  of  distinct  value. 

When,  in  the  summer  of  1158,  the  emperor  went 
with  a  great  army  through  Italy,  he  detached  Otto, 
who  went  to  France  to  attend  the  general  coim- 
cfl  of  the  Cistercians.  On  the  way  he  visited  his  old 
monastery  of  Morimund,  where  he  fell  sick  and  died. 
His  Geato  Friderici  L  (ed.  G.  WaiU  m  Scrtptor^ 
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rerum  Germanicarum,  Hanover,  1884)  was  given  for 
continuation  to  his  chaplain,  the  Freising  Canon 
Rahewin;  and  the  last  two  books  of  this  history, 
therefore,  received  from  Otto,  at  most,  only  pre- 
liminary collections  of  material.  Otto  was  of  an 
amiable  character  and  his  position  on  all  questions 
was  one  of  mediation.  It  was  fortunate  for  him 
that  he  was  never  called  upon  to  choose  between 
Frederick  I.  and  Alexander  III.,  as  would  have 
been  the  case  had  he  lived  until  the  schism  of  1159. 
Strict  Cistercian  though  he  was,  he  established  in 
his  diocese  one  Premonstratensian  and  two  Bene- 
dictine monasteries;  and  to  him  is  also  due  the 
honor  of  having  introduced  the  study  of  philosophy 
into  Freising.  (O.  Holder-Eoger.) 

Bibuographt:  A  rich  list  of  MSS.,  editions,  and  literature 
is  given  in  Pottbast,  Wegweiaer,  pp.  885-887.  The  best 
source  for  a  life  is  MOH.ScHpt.,  ix  (1851).  61(M)11.  Con- 
sult: R.  Wilman's  introduction  to  the  edition  in  MOH, 
ut  sup.;  idem,  in  Archiv  fOr  AUere  deuUehe  LUieratwr^  x. 
131-173,  zi.  18-76;  B.  Ruber,  OUo  von  Freising;  aein 
Charakter,  mn  VerhAUniu  gu  aeiner  Zeit  und  aeinen 
Zeilgenotaen  aU  ihr  OtKhichUchreSbtr^  Mimich,  1847; 
L.  Lang,  PxycholofiiaeKe  CharakUriatik  Ottoa  von  Freising, 
Augsburg,  1852;  H.  Grotefend,  Der  Werth  der  Qeeta 
Fridenci  dee  Biachofe  Otto  von  Freieing  fUr  die  OeachichU 
dee  Reiche  unter  Friedrich  /.,  Hanover,  1870;  T.  Soigen- 
f rey,  Zur  Charakterietik  dee  Otto  von  Freieing  ale  Oeechieht- 
echreiber,  Greis,  1873;  W.  v.  Giesebrecht,  GeechichU  der 
deutechen  Kaiaerxeit,  iv.  3M-390,  Brunswick,  1877;  W. 
Liidecke,  Der  hietorieche  Wert  dee  ertten  Buchee  von  Ottoe 
von  Freieing  Oeeta  Fridenci,  Halle,  1884;  E.  Vacandard, 
in  Revue  dee  quoHone  hietoriquee,  xxxv  (1884),  52-114; 
E.  Bemheim,  MittheUungen  dee  Inetitute  fikr  HaUrreick- 
ieche  Geeehiehtefortchwng,  vi  (1885),  1-51;  J.  Schmidlin, 
Die  geechichtephUoeophieche  %tnd  kirchenpolitieche  Welt- 
aneehauung  Ottoe  von  Freieing,  Freiburg,  1006;  Hauck, 
KD,  iv.  476  sqq. 

OTTO  OF  PASSAU:  Franciscan;  d.  not  before 
1386.  He  is  noteworthy  for  his  book  entitled  Die 
vierundzwamig  Abldsae,  one  of  the  popular  devo- 
tional anthologies  of  the  last  centuries  of  the  Middle 
Ages  (cf.  W.  Wackemagel,  Deutsche  LiUeraturge- 
gchichie,  pp.  334,  353,  Basel,  1848).  Of  Otto  himself 
is  known  only  what  he  tells  in  his  preface,  where  he 
styles  himself  a  humble  brother,  Otto  of  Passau,  of 
the  order  of  St.  Francis,  sometime  lector  at  Basel, 
who  completed  his  book  on  the  Purification  of  the 
Virgin  M&ry,  1386.  He  was  probably  a  teacher  in 
the  Franciscan  school  at  Basel  and  wrote  his  work 
at  Passau.  He  calls  the  readers  for  whom  he  wrote 
**  friends  of  God,"  and  it  may  be  remembered  that 
Basel  was  then  the  headquarters  of  the  pious  who 
were  wont  so  to  name  themselves.  In  the  preface  he 
takes  credit  for  his  diligence,  not  without  reason, 
for,  as  concerns  richness  of  contents,  his  book  takes 
the  first  place  among  the  anthologies  of  his  time. 
He  mentions  104  authors  whom  he  had  used,  and 
hi.s  list  is  not  complete — including,  of  the  Greeks, 
Origen,  Eusebius,  Basil,  Gregory  of  Nazianzus, 
C'hr>'8ostom,  Epiphanius,  the  P^udo-Dionysius, 
and  others;  the  latest  is  John  of  Damascus.  Much 
larger,  of  course,  is  the  number  of  Western  teachers 
from  Cyprian  to  Nicholas  of  Lyra  (1340).  The  wri- 
tings of  the  so-called  German  mystics,  however,  are 
not  used,  probably  because  they  were  not  consid- 
ered as  belonging  to  theology.  To  make  the  read- 
ing of  the  passages  quoted  pleasant,  the  author  has 
used  the  device  of  putting  them  into  the  mouths 
of  the  twenty-four  elders  of  the  Apocalypse  in  such 
Vni.— 19 


a  way  that  they  quote  them  with  the  name  of  the 
author.  This  was  in  accord  with  the  prevailing 
taste  of  the  time,  and  in  the  following  century  the 
Dominican  Johann  Nider,  in  his  book  on  the  twenty- 
four  harps,  imitated  Otto.  The  different  sections 
treat  of  God  and  how  to  find  him,  of  repentance, 
confession  and  penitence,  of  the  conscience,  grace, 
faith,  Holy  Scripture,  of  the  active  and  contempla^ 
tive  life,  of  prayer,  etc.  Very  full  are  the  sections 
on  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  sacrament  of  the  altar, 
where  transubstantiation  is  fully  treated.  Where 
the  author  speaks  of  the  contemplative  life,  he 
touches  upon  mysticism,  but  the  book  belongs 
rather  to  devotional  than  to  mystical  literature. 
It  met  a  general  need,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
many  manuscripts  (twenty-eight)  still  extant.  It 
was  often  printed  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies, and  as  late  as  1836  Johann  Manz  published  at 
Regensburg,  imder  the  title  Die  Krone  der  Aeltes- 
ten,  a  new  edition  in  High  German  with  changes 
answering  to  the  prevailing  taste.  The  book  has 
historical  interest,  as  it  shows  how  at  that  time  the 
older  literature  was  used  and  read  for  its  devotional 
merit  and  how  Christian  life  was  presented  and 
brought  home  to  larger  circles.  Books  of  its  class 
mediated  between  theology,  whose  learned  works 
were  unintelligible  to  the  laity,  and  the  Christian 
life  of  the  people;  for  the  knowledge  of  the  religious 
life  in  the  Middle  Ages  they  are  more  important 
than  all  dogmatical  works  of  the  schoolmen. 

S.  M.  DEUTSCHf. 

Bzbuoorapht:  W.  Wackemagel,  Kleinere  Schriften,  ii.  189 
sqq.,  Leipsic,  1873;  ADB,  xxiv.  741  sqq.;  KL,  ix.  1185 
sqq. 

OTTO,  JOHANN  KARL  THEODOR  VON:  Ger- 
man Protestant;  b.  at  Jena  Oct.  4,  1816;  d.  at 
Dresden  Jan.  11,  1897.  Educated  at  the  univer- 
sity of  his  native  city,  his  prize  essay  De  Jtislini 
Martyrie  scriptis  et  doctrina  (Jena,  1841)  prepared 
the  way  for  his  life-work,  the  Corpus  apologetarum 
Christianarum  sceculi  secundi  (9  vols.,  Jena,  1847- 
1872),  a  critical  and  exegetical  edition  of  Justin 
Martyr,  Tatian,  Athanagoras,  Theophilus,  Hermias, 
Quadratus,  Aristides,  Aristo,  Miltiades,  MeUto,  and 
Apollinaris.  From  1848  to  1851,  Otto,  as  extraor- 
dinary professor,  lectured  at  Jena  on  church  his- 
tory and  New-Testament  exegesis;  but  in  the  lat- 
ter year  he  was  called  to  the  Protestant  faculty  of 
Vienna  as  professor  of  church  history.  The^  he  re- 
mained until  his  retirement  from  active  life  in  1887, 
being  a  member  of  the  educational  coimcil  in  1863- 
67  as  well  as  royal  councilor,  and  receiving  knight- 
hood with  the  conferring  of  the  order  of  the  Iron 
Crown.  Besides  the  publication  of  the  Jahrhuch  der 
Gesellschaft  fur  die  Geschichie  des  Protestantismus  in 
Oesterreich  (Vienna  and  Leipsic,  1880  to  1893),  to 
which  he  contributed  Die  An/dnge  der  Reformation 
im  Erzherzogium  Oesterreich  (vol.  i.,  1522-64)  and 
Geschichie  der  Reformation  im  Erzherzogium  Oester- 
reich unter  Maximilian  II.  (vol.  x.,  1564-76);  he 
wrote  De  Victorino  Strigelio,  liberioris  mentis  in 
ecclesia  Lutheria  vindice  (Jena,  1843),  and  Die 
Konfession  des  Patriarchtn  Gennadios  von  Konstan- 
tinopel  (Vienna,  1864);  and  edited  Baumgarten- 
Criisius'  commentaries  on  Matthew  (Jena,  1844), 
and  Mark  and  Luke  (1845).  (G.  FfiANKf.) 
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OTTO,  RUDOLF:  German  Protestant;  b.  at 
Peine  (20  m.  s.e.  of  Hanover)  Sept.  25,  1869.  He 
was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Erlangen  and 
GOttingen  (Th.Lic.,  1898) ;  became  privat-docent  for 
systematic  theology  at  the  latter  institution,  1898, 
and  extraordinary  professor,  1906.  In  theology  he 
belongs  to  the  historical  and  critical  school,  and 
has  written  Die  Aruchauung  vom  heUigen  GeUte  bei 
LtUher  (G6ttingen,  1898) ;  Das  Leben  und  Wirken 
Jesu  nach  historisch^krUiacher  Auffaasung  (1901,  2d 
ed.,  1902) ;  NaturalistUche  und  religidse  Weltarmcht 
(Tabingen,  1904,  2d  ed.,  1909;  Eng.  transl..  Science 
of  Rdigion,  London,  1906);  Kantiech^Friee'che  Re- 
UgionsphHosaphie  und  ihre  Anwendung  auf  die 
Theologie  (1909);  and  Ooethe  und  Darvrin.  Dar- 
winiemue  und  Rdigion  (GOttingen,  1909);  besides 
editing  Schleiermacher's  Ueber  die  Religion  (Gottin- 
gen,  1899). 

OUDIN,  Q''dan',  REMI-CASIMIR:  French  Re- 
formed theologian;  b.  at  M^zi^res  (28  m.  n.e. 
of  Reims)  in  1638;  d.  at  Leyden  in  1719.  He  en- 
tered the  order  of  the  Premonstrants  in  1656,  stud- 
ied theology  and  church  history  at  Verdun  and 
Bucilly.  He  attracted  attention  to  himself  by  a 
graceful  extemporaneous  compliment  to  Louis 
XIV.  The  general  of  his  order  saw  in  him  the 
qualities  necessary  to  fit  him  for  a  commission  to 
gather  all  important  data  pertaining  to  history 
which  existed  in  their  cloisters,  which  conunission 
he  undertook  in  1681,  bringing  him  to  the  archives 
of  eighty  different  monasteries  in  the  Netherlands, 
Lorraine,  Burgundy,  and  Alsace.  In  1683  he  came 
into  touch  ^ith  the  Reformed  theologian  Jurieu  and 
others,  with  the  result  that  he  wavered  in  his  Roman 
Catholic  faith.  Accused  of  heresy,  he  fled  to  Holland 
in  1692,  where  he  became  a  Protestant.  Two  years 
later  he  was  made  assistant  librarian  at  the  library 
of  Leyden. 

His  principal  work  was  Commentariua  de  ecripto- 
ri&tM  ecdeaioe  antiquiSf  tUorumque  ecriptis  adhuc 
exstantibTie  in  ceUbrioribua  Europa  bibUothecis  (pub- 
lished posthumously,  Leipsic,  1722).  Besides  this 
he  wrote  Supplementum  de  acriptoribue  vd  scripiie 
ecdeeiaeticis  a  Bdlarmino  omiseia  (Paris,  1686); 
Le  Pr^montr^  difroqtU  (Leyden,  1692);  GaUioB  et 
BelgicB  scriptorum  opuacula  (1692);  and  Triaa  die- 
aertationum  crUicarum  (1717). 

(G.  Bonet-Maury.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Niceron,  Mhnoirea^  vols.  i.  and  x.;  Lich- 
tenberger,  ESR,  x.  112-113. 

OUEN  {A'udasnua)^  SAINT:  Roman  Catholic 
archbishop;  b.  at  Sancy  (near  Soissons),  in  the  de- 
partment of  Alsne,  in  609;  d.  Aug.  24,  689.  He 
was  chancellor  of  Dagobert  I.,  and  founded,  in 
634,  the  abbey  of  R^bais,  but  entered  afterward  the 
service  of  the  Church,  and  was  in  640  appointed 
archbishop  of  Rouen.  He  wrote  a  Vila  Elegii,  which 
is  found  in  L.  d 'Archery's  Spicilegiumf  new  edition, 
ii.  76-122  (Paris,  1723),  and  in  MPL,  Ixxxvii.  479- 
594.  This  work  is  of  great  interest  for  the  history 
of  the  seventh  century. 

BnuooHAPHT:  Eariy  Vita  and  legendary  materialii  are  col- 
iMsted  in  ASB,  Aug..  iv.  794-840.  Consult:  Petit,  Hitt. 
dt  8.  Own,  Rouen,  1860;  J.  EngUng,  Der  heUioe  Audoen, 
Lunmbuiv,  1867;  E.  Vaoandard.  Vie  de  Saint  Often, 
iattm  de  Bourn,  Puto.  1002. 


OVENDEN,  CHARLES  THOMAS:  aiurch  of 
England;  b.  at  Enniskillen  (72  m.  s.w.  of  Belfast), 
Ireland,  Sept.  11,  1846.  He  received  his  education 
at  the  Portora  Royal  School,  Enniskillen,  Mann- 
heim, Germany,  and  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (B.A., 
1869;  M.A.,  1874;  B.D.,  1882;  D.D.,  1891);  was 
made  deacon  in  1870,  and  priest  the  same  year; 
was  curate  of  St.  Anne's,  Belfast,  1870-72;  rector 
of  Dunluce,  CJounty  Antrim,  1872-79;  suocentor  of 
St.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  and  warden  of  the  gnunmar- 
school,  1879-84;  rector  of  Ballywillan,  Portnish, 
1884-^;  precentor  of  Qogher,  1886-1903;  chap- 
lain to  the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  188^1903; 
dean  of  Qogher  since  1903;  also  rural  dean  of 
EnniskiUen  since  1887.  He  has  written:  In  the 
Day  of  Trouble  (London,  1901);  Enthusiasm  of 
Christianity  (1902);  The  Face  of  Nature;  popular 
Readings  in  elementary  Science  (1902);  "  To  Whom 
shall  toe  got  *'  an  Examination  of  some  Difficulties 
presented  by  Unbdief  (1902);  The  Church  Navvy; 
Thoughts  on  the  pioneer  Work  of  the  Church  (1903); 
Foundation  of  a  Happy  Life  (1905);  Deep  Ques- 
tions (1907);  and  Popular  Science  for  Parochial 
Evenings  (1909). 

0VERBER6,  BERIIHARD  HEIIIRICH:  Tlie 
theological  head  of  a  group  of  devout  Roman  Catho- 
lics usually  known  as  the  Gallitsin  circle  from  Amalie, 
Princess  Gallitzin;  b.  at  HOckel  (near  BersenbrQck, 
80  m.  w.n.w.  of  Hanover)  May  1,  1754;  d.  at  Mon- 
ster Nov.  9,  1826.  Educated  at  the 
Early       Franciscan  gymnasium  at  Rheine-on- 

Careeras    the-Ems  (1770-74)  and  the  theolog- 
Scholarand  ical  seminary  at  MOnster  (1774-80), 

Teacher,  and  at  the  same  time  being  a  private 
tutor  in  MOnster  and  giving  religious 
instruction  at  his  home  in  the  vacations,  he 
was  ordained  priest  in  1780.  After  three  years 
as  curate  at  Ewerswirkel,  he  was  called  to 
Monster  as  an  instructor  in  the  new  normal 
school.  Before  entering  upon  his  duties  he  made 
a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  schools  of  the  diocese 
(1783-84),  and  then  opened  the  normal  school, 
which  gave  an  autunm  vacation  course  of  two 
or  three  months,  giving  teachers  the  correct 
method  of  imparting  instruction  in  religion  and 
other  subjects.  Many  teachers  also  took  advantage 
of  his  lectiues  during  vacations.  At  the  same 
time,  he  conducted  free  catechizing  throughout 
the  year  in  the  French  cloister,  summarixing  each 
Sunday  in  his  sermons  the  lectures  he  had  given 
during  the  week. 

In  1789  Overberg  entered  new  surroundings  which 
were  to  extend  his  influence  not  only  through  Ro- 
man Catholic  circles  in  Germany,  but  also  spread 
his  fame  among  Protestants.    His  appointment  as 
private  chaplain  to  Princess  Adelheid 
The        Amalie  Gallitzin  brought  about  this 

Princess     change.    This  lady  (b.  at  Beiiin  Aug. 

Gallitzin.  28,  1748;  d.  at  Angeknodde,  near 
Monster,  Apr.  27,  1806),  though  edu- 
cated a  Roman  Catholic,  had  become,  partly  through 
her  Berlin  associations  as  maid  of  honor  to  the 
Princess  Ferdinand,  practically  a  rationalistic  Prot- 
estant. At  the  age  of  twenty  she  had  married  the 
Russian  Prince  Dmitri  Alezeyevich  Gallitzin  (b. 
1735;  d.  1803),  a  friend  of  Voltaive,  HelveUus,  and 
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Diderot.  After  reeidiiig  at  the  courts  ol  Vienna,  St. 
Petersbuiig,  Paris,  and  The  Hague,  the  Princess 
Amalie  withdrew  from  society  to  devote  herself  en- 
tirely to  the  education  of  her  two  children,  Dmi- 
tri (see  GALLmiN,  Dbmethius  Augustine)  and 
Marianne,  at  the  same  time  studying  mathematics, 
classics,  and  philosophy  with  the  non-Christian 
Frans  Hemsterhuis.  Even  after  her  return  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  Amalie  continued  her  litr 
eraiy  and  scientific  correspondence  with  Hemster- 
huis, who,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Diodes,  ad- 
dressed to  her,  as  Diotima,  his  celebrated  Lettres  9wr 
VathHsme  (1785) .  In  1799  she  removed  to  MOnster, 
where  for  four  years  she  resisted  all  attempts  of  Von 
FOrstenbeig,  whom  she  highly  esteemed,  to  convert 
her.  In  1784,  however,  she  fell  seriously  ill,  and 
though  she  declined  the  services  of  the  confessor 
whom  Von  FOrstenberg  sent  her,  she  promised  that, 
if  she  recovered,  she  would  at  least  make  a  serious 
Uieoiettcai  study  of  (Christianity.  This  was  the 
more  imperative  since  she  had  resolved  to  give  her 
children  a  purely  historical  presentation  of  religion, 
that  they  might  freely  choose  their  faith;  and  to 
this  end  she  devoted  herself  to  the  study  of  tlie  Bible. 
She  gradually  became  convinced  of  the  power  of 
Christianity,  and  on  her  thirty-ei^th  birthday  re- 
ceived the  conmiunion.  Her  conversion  was  pro- 
moted also  by  reading  the  lectures  of  Hamann  on 
Socratic  memoirs  and  other  subjects.  After  visiting 
Herder  and  Goethe  she  was  easily  overcome  with 
the  temptation  to  prefer  esthetic  philosophical  at- 
tainments to  the  hiunble  deeds  of  Christian  service, 
but  was  again  reclaimed  by  association  with 
Hamann,  whom,  as  also  Hemsterhuis,  she  attended 
in  his  last  illness  (1788).  After  the  death  of  these, 
the  princess  felt  the  need  of  some  man  to  be  her 
spiritual  guide,  and,  having  become  acquainted 
with  Overberg  through  Von  FQrstenberg,  she 
invited  him  (Jan.  10,  1789)  to  become  her  father 
confessor.  (Werberg  accepted  the  invitation  and 
removed  from  the  episcopal  seminaiy  to  the  home 
of  the  princess.  Here  he  took  a  prominent  part  in 
Amalie's  literaiy  and  personal  association  with  such 
men  as  Jacobi,  Lavater,  and  Croethe,  and  also 
exercised  a  weighty  influence  in  the  conversion  to 
Roman  CathoUcism  of  Count  Friedrich  Leopold 
von  Stolbeig  (q.v.),  which  was  finally  realized  on 
July  1,  1800. 

The  next  three  years  after  the  death  of  the  prin- 
cess Overberg  remained  in  the  house  as  confessor 
and  guardian  of  her  daughter.   In  1809 

Overberg    he  was  appointed  regent  of  the  episco- 

afterfhe  pal  seminary,  where  he  henceforth 
Death  resided.  He  was  at  the  same  time 
of  the      ^3modical  examiner,  a  member  of  the 

Princen.  school  commission,  and  director  of 
the  normal  school  in  the  autumn  va- 
cation. In  1816  he  was  created  consistorial  coun- 
selor and  member  of  the  royal  administration  of  ed- 
ucation, and  shortly  before  his  death  wais  made 
supreme  consistorial  counselor.  He  was  likewise 
honorary  canon  of  MQnster.  Among  his  works 
special  mention  may  be  made  of  the  Biblische  Ge- 
gehichte  des  Alien  und  Neuen  TesUments  (1799); 
ChriMatholiaches  Rdtgiofuhandbueh  (1804);  Kate- 
Mnmu  der  chritt-katholimJien  Lehre  (1804);  Haua- 


9egen,  oder  gemeinschiOftiiche  Hauaandachl  (1807); 
and  the  posthumous  jSec^  BUcher  vom  PriutUr^ 
8tande  (Mttnster,  1858). 

Besides  Overbeig,  Von  FOrstenbeig,  and  the  Prin- 
cess Amalie,  the  Gallitzin  circle  was  represented  not 
only  by  Friedrich  Leopold  von  Stolbeig  and  Johann 
Theodor  Hermann  Katerkamp  (qq.v.),  but  also  by 
the  three  brothers  Von  Droete-Vischering:  namely, 
Caspar  Maximilian,  bishop  of  Mttnster 
Other       (1825-46);  Franz  Otto,  canon  of  Mttn- 

Members  ster  (d.  1826);  and  Clemens  August 
of  the      (see  Drostb-Vischering).    Here,  too, 

Gallitzin  belongs  Amalie's  only  son  (see  Gai/- 
Circle.  lttzin,  Demetrius  Augustine).  Next 
to  Katerkamp  the  most  learned  and 
prolific  theologian  of  the  circle  was  Johannes  Hya- 
cinth Kistemaker  (b.  1754;  d.  1884),  professor  at 
Mttnster,  and  the  author,  among  other  works,  of 
the  CammerUaiio  de  nova  exegesi  prcBcipue  VeterU 
TestamerUi  ex  coUoHs  acriptonbua  Oracie  et  Romania 
(1806),  the  Caniicum  canHcorum  illuetratum  ex 
hierographia  orientalium  (1818),  and  a  translation 
of  and  commentary  on  the  entire  New  Testament 
(7  vols.,  1818-25).  He  likewise  published  an  edition 
of  the  Vulgate  in  1824  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  counteract  the  work  of  Leander  van  Ess  (q.v.). 
Others  of  the  Gallitzin  coterie  were  Anton  Maria 
Sprickmann,  professor  at  Mttnster  after  1780;  Jo- 
hann Heinrich  Brockmann  (b.  at  Liesbom,  near 
Beckmn,  which  is  23  m.  s.e.  of  Mttnster,  1767;  d. 
at  Mttnster  1847),  professor  of  moral  and  pastoral 
theology  at  Mttnster  after  1800,  and  the  author  of 
a  life  of  St.  Aloysius  (1820)  and  other  works;  and 
Geoig  Kellermann  (b.  at  Freckenhorst,  near  Mttn- 
ster, 1776;  d.  at  Mttnster  Mar.  29,  1847),  chaplain 
and  tutor  to  Count  von  Stolberg  (1801-17),  dean 
of  St.  Ludger's  at  Mttnster  (1817-26),  professor  of 
New-Testament  exegesis  at  Mttnster  (1826-47), 
bishop-elect  at  his  death  (1847),  and  the  author  of 
pedagogical  or  edifying  works,  such  as  the  prayer- 
book,  GoU  meine  Zuversicht  (1845).  More  transi- 
tory relations  to  the  Gallitzin  circle  were  sustained 
by  Geoig  Hermes  (q.v.),  Clemens  von  Brentano, 
Johannes  Michael  Sailer  (q.v.);  such  Protestants  as 
Thomas  Wizenmann,  Johann  Friedrich  Kleuker 
(q.v.) ;  and  the  historian  Franz  Bemhard  von  Buc- 
holtz  (b.  1790;  d.  at  Vienna  1838),  the  author  of 
a  history  of  Ferdinand  I.  (9  vols.,  Vienna,  1831-38). 

(O.  ZOcKLER  to 

Bibuoorapht:  On  Oveifoeig  eonmilt:  C.  F.  Krabbe,  Leben 
B.  Overbervtf  MOnater,  1831.  Eng.  traxuil.,  Derby,  1843; 
(J.  Reinennann),  B.  Overberg  in  aeinem  Ltben  und  Wirken, 
MOnater,  1829;  H.  Heroldt  Froiu  von  FUrUenberg  und 
Bemhard  Overberg  in  ihrem  gemeineamen  Wirken  fUr  die 
ViMcMchule^  MOnater,  1893;  A.  Kndppel,  Bemhard  Over- 
berg, Mains,  1896;  ADB,  zxv.  14  aqq. 

On  the  circle  consult:  The  oorreapondence  and  diary  of 
the  princess,  published  MOnster,  1874-76;  J.  T.  H.  Katex^ 
kamp,  DerJcwiLrdigkeiten  aus  dem  Leben  der  FUretin  A. 
wm  OaUitzin,  MOnster.  1828;  W.  Esser,  Frans  von  FUr- 
stenberg.  Monster,  1842;  C.  F.  Krabbe,  OeeehiehUiche 
Nachriehten  fiber  die  hdheren  LehrariHaUen  in  Mitntler, 
Monster,  1852;  J.  Qalland,  Die  FUratin  Amalie  von  Gal- 
litzin und  ihre  Freunde,  Cologne,  1880;  J.  Janssen.  Fried- 
rich Leopold  Grafeu  Stolberg,  Freiburg.  1882;  F.  Nielsen. 
Aua  dem  inneren  Ld>en  der  katholieehen  Kirche  im  19. 
JahrhundeH,  i.  221-243.  Carlsnihe.  1882;  F.  Nippold. 
Kleine  Schriften,  i.  209-268.  Jena.  1899;  ADB,  viii.  282- 
244;  KL,  iv.  2087-91.  vu.  366-367,  736  SQQ. 
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OVERTON,  JOHH  HENRY:  Church  of  England 
historian;  b.  at  Louth  (24  m.  n.e.  of  Lincoln), 
England,  Jan.  4,  1835;  d.  at  Market  Harborough 
(12  m.  s.e.  of  Leicester),  England,  Sept.  15,  1903. 
He  studied  at  Rugby,  and  at  Lincoln  College,  Ox- 
ford (B.A.,  1858;  M.A.,  1860);  was  oidained  dea- 
con in  1858,  and  priest  1859;  was  curate  of  Qucdge- 
ley,  Gloucestershire,  1858-60;  vicar  of  Legboume, 
Lincolnshire,  1860-83;  became  canon  of  Stow  Longa 
in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  1879;  was  rector  of  Epworth, 
diocese  of  Lincoln,  1883-98;  runil  dean  of  Axholme, 
1883-98;  select  preacher  at  Oxford  University, 
1901;  and  Birkbeck  lecturer  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1902-03.  He 
was  the  author  of  The  English  Church  in  the  Eight- 
eenth Century  (in  collaboration  with  C.  J.  Abbey,  2 
vols.,  London,  1878);  William  Law^  Nonjuror  and 
Mystic:  A  Sketch  of  his  Life,  Character  and  Opinn 
ions  (1881);  Life  in  the  English  Church  (1660-1714) 
(1885);  Evangelical  Revival  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury (1886);  Christopher  Wordsworth^  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  (in  collaboration  with  Miss  E.  Wordsworth, 
1888);  The  English  Church  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury (1894);  John  Wesley  (1895);  The  Church  in 
England  (2  vols.,  1897);  The  Anglican  Revival 
(1897);  The  Nonjurors^  their  LiveSy  Principles  and 
Writings  (1902);  The  English  Church:  From  Acces- 
sion of  George  I.  to  End  of  Eighteenth  Century  (1714- 
1800)  (in  collaboration  with  F.  Relton,  1906). 

OWEN,  JOHN:  The  name  of  two  prominent 
English  theologians. 

1.  Independent  scholar  and  Reformer;  b.  at 
Stadham  or  Stadhampton  (5  m.  s.s.e.  of  Oxford) 
in  1616;  d.  at  Ealing  (9  m.  w.  of  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, London)  Aug.  24,  1683.  His  father  was  a 
clergyman  of  Welsh  extraction,  tracing  a  descent 
from  Gwegan  ap  Ithel,  Prince  of  Glamorgan.  The 
son  was  sent  to  Oxford  when  only  twelve  years  of 
age,  and  studied  classics,  mathematics,  philosophy, 
theology,  Hebrew,  and  rabbinical  lore  (B.A.,  1632; 
M.A.,  1635);  leaving  Oxford  in  1637.  Laud  was 
then  powerful  in  the  university,  and  endeavored 
to  carry  out  his  High-church  (see  Church  op  Eng- 
land, II.,  §  8)  plans,  and  Owen  refused  to  submit 
to  the  Laudian  discipline;  and  being  both  in  spir- 
itual and  temporal  difficulties,  he  simk  into  a  state 
of  deep  melancholy.  Before  he  left  college  he  took 
orders,  and  became  chaplain  to  Lord  Lovelace,  one 
of  the  Royalist  party.  From  him  Owen  separated, 
on  account  of  Ms  own  sympathy  with  the  patriots, 
as  the  Parliamentarians  were  called.  Retiring  to 
London,  a  sermon  on  the  words  "  Why  are  ye  fear- 
ful, O  ye  of  little  faith?  ''  led  to  a  spiritual  decision. 
Soon  after,  Owen  published  a  decidedly  Calvinistic 
book,  entitled  Display  of  Arminianism  (London, 
1643),  by  which  he  identified  himself  with  theAnti- 
High-church  party,  and  was  presented  to  the  living 
of  Fordham,  Essex.  There  he  preached  with  suc- 
cess, delivering  a  sermon  before  Parliament  in  1646, 
and,  rising  in  reputation,  was  promoted  to  the  im- 
portant incumbency  of  Coggeshall,  near  Fordham. 

He  then  adopted  the  principles  of  Independency; 
and  while  parish  pastor,  and  preaching  from  the 
pulpit,  he  gathered  an  Independent  Church. 
■Iw  \m  pubUahed  an  exposition  of  Congrega- 


tional church  principles  entitled,  Eschoi;  or  Rules 
of  Direction  for  the  Walking  of  the  Saints  in  Fellow- 
ship (1648).  During  his  residence  at  Coggeshall  he 
further  engaged  in  the  Calvinistic  controversy,  and 
wrote  his  Solus  eUctorum,  sanguis  Jesu  (1648),  a 
polemic  against  Arminianism.  The  antinomian 
tendency  of  this  work  elicited  protests  from  Richard 
Baxter  and  John  Home.  He  also  preached  and 
published  sermons  to  the  Parliamentarians  at  Col- 
chester and  Rumford,  entitled,  A  Memorial  of  the 
Deliverance  of  Essex  County  and  Committee  (1648). 
Thoroughly  identified  with  the  Parliamentarians, 
he  was  invited  to  preach  before  parliament  on  the 
day  after  King  Charles'  execution,  when  he  ac- 
quitted himself  with  great  prudence.  Soon  after- 
ward he  met  with  Cromwell,  whom  he  attended  in 
his  expedition  to  Ireland.  His  sermons  before  parlia- 
ment previous  to  his  embarkation,  and  again  on 
his  return,  on  the  spiritual  state  of  Ireland,  resulted 
in  the  reendowment  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
He  accompanied  Cromwell  to  Scotland,  and  occu- 
pied Presbyterian  pulpits  there  while  the  conflict 
was  going  on  between  parliament  and  the  Scotch 
Loyalists.  Owen  returned  to  Coggeshall  in  1651, 
and  the  House  of  Conmions  voted  that  he  should 
be  appointed  dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  the 
place  of  Dr.  Reynolds,  the  Presbyterian. 

His  career  at  Oxfond  was  remarkable.  The  uni- 
versity had  fallen  into  great  disorder  during  the 
civil  wars,  and  the  new  dean  acted  as  a  \ngorous 
and  successful  reformer.  The  heads  of  houses  dur- 
ing Owen's  administration  were  men  of  eminent 
learning:  they  promoted  education,  as  well  as  re- 
ligion, and  many  distinguished  persons  in  Church 
and  State  passed  through  a  successful  training. 
Owen  was  made  vice-chancellor  in  1652,  and 
preached  before  parliament  the  next  year,  at  the 
thanksgiving  for  a  naval  victory  over  the  Dutch. 
After  the  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliament,  in 
1653,  the  university  chose  Owen  as  its  representa- 
tive in  the  House  of  Conmions;  but  he  was  imseated 
on  account  of  his  orders.  In  the  same  year,  he  was 
one  of  the  conmiissioners  for  ejecting  and  settling 
ministers,  and  in  1654  one  of  the  Tiyers,  a  body  of 
Independents,  Presbyterians,  and  Baptists,  thirty- 
eight  in  number,  auUiorized  to  inquire  into  the  fit- 
ness of  incumbents  for  the  posts  tiiey  held.  Owen 
behaved  ^ith  wisdom  and  moderation,  and  saved 
the  celebrated  Edward  Pocock  (q.v.),  Arabic  pro- 
fessor, from  harsh  and  imrighteous  treatment. 
When  a  conspiracy  against  CromweU's  government 
broke  out  in  the  West,  in  1655,  the  vice-chancellor 
exerted  himself  to  preserve  the  public  peace,  and 
raised  a  troop  of  sixty  horse;  and  the  same  year 
attended  a  conference  at  Whitehall  touching  the 
treatment  of  Jews.  The  next  year  he  preached  a 
well-known  sermon  at  Westminster  Abbey  entitled, 
God's  Work  in  founding  Zion,  and  his  People's  Duty 
thereupon  (Oxford,  1656).  Owen  was  replaced  as 
vice-chancellor,  in  1658,  by  John  Conant.  During 
this  period  he  produced  several  theological  trea- 
tises. He  opposed  the  Socinians  by  deducing  the 
absolute  necessity  of  satisfaction  for  sin  from  the 
constitution  of  divine  nature,  in  Diairtba  de  Dirina 
Justitia  seu  Justitice  Vindicatrids  VindicuB  (1658). 
The  Anniniana  were  again  attacked  in  Doctrine  of 
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the  Saints*  Perseveranct  Explained  and  Confirmed 
(1654).  Some  of  his  best  (Sorter  treatises  of  this 
period  were:  0/the  MortifioaHon  of  Sin  in  Believers 
(1656);  0/  Communion  with  God  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ohost,  each  Person  distincUy  in  Love, 
Qrace,  €md  Consolaiion  (1657),  a  piece  of  wire-drawn 
m3rsticism;  Of  Schism  (1657),  an  ingenious  attempt 
to  exonerate  the  non-conformists  from  schism; 
Temptation  (1658);  and  0/  the  Divine  Oriffinal 
AtUhority,  Setf-evidencing  Light  and  Power  of  the 
Scriptures  (1659).  Owen  was  unfriendly  to  Crom- 
well's assumption  of  the  protectorship,  and  he 
took  no  part  in  his  installation  in  that  office.  A 
meeting  of  the  Independents,  by  Cromwell's  per- 
mission, was  held  at  the  Savoy  in  1658,  when  a 
declaration  of  faith  was  drawn  up,  for  which  Owen 
wrote  the  preface.  While  the  Savoy  meetings  were 
going  on,  Cromwell  died  and  his  death  made  a  great 
change  in  Owen's  fortunes.  The  dean  preached  be- 
fore the  first  parliament  of  the  new  protector. 
Owen  was  mixed  up  with  consultations  at  Walling- 
ford  House,  which  ended  in  the  fall  of  Richard,  and 
the  recalling  of  the  Long  Parliament.  Owen 
preached  before  the  members  for  the  last  time  in 
May,  1659;  and  in  Mar.,  1660,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons dischaiged  him  from  his  deanery,  and  replaced 
Reynolds. 

He  now  retired  to  his  estate  at  Stadham  and  de- 
voted himself  to  compiling  Theologoumena  panto- 
dapa  (1661),  an  encyclopedic  Latin  treatise  on  the 
history  of  religion  and  theology,  from  the  Creation 
to  the  Reformation.  While  the  Bill  of  Uniformity 
(see  Uniformitt,  Act  of)  was  pending,  he  tendered 
a  temperate  protest,  A  Discourse  concerning  Litur- 
gies and  their  Imposition  (London,  1662);  and  on 
the  Conventicle  Bill  (see  Conventicle  Act)  he 
presented  a  minute  to  Parliament  in  1671.  By  the 
former  together  with  Animadversions  (1662)  and 
the  Vindication  of  it  (1664)  he  was  thought  to  have 
rendered  such  a  service  to  Protestant  religion  that 
Lord  Clarendon  offered  him  high  preferment  if  he 
would  conform  to  the  Church  of  England.  After 
being  indicted  for  holding  religious  services  in  his 
house,  and  escaping  imprisonment  in  1664-65,  he 
removed  to  London.  He  had  powerful  friends  at 
court.  The  duke  of  York  discussed  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  non-conformity  with  him,  and  Charles  II. 
gave  him  private  audience  and  a  thousand  guineas 
for  the  sufferers  by  the  penal  laws.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  Conventicle  Act  he  was  suffered  to  preach, 
and,  after  dall3dng  with  Baxter's  project  for  a  union 
of  Presbyterians  and  Independents,  he  accepted,  in 
1673,  a  pastorate  on  Leadenhall  Street.  In  his 
PneumcUologia;  or  Discourse  on  the  Holy  Spirit 
(1674);  Doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith  through 
the  Imputation  of  the  Righteousness  of  Christ  (1677) ; 
Christologia  (1679) ;  Church  of  Rome  no  Safe  Guide 
(1679)  and  Union  among  Protestants  (1680)  he  bent 
his  whole  strength  to  the  task  of  arresting  the  move- 
ment toward  Rome  on  the  one  hand  and  rationalism 
on  the  other.  He  replied  to  an  attack  by  Stilling- 
fleet  on  dissenters  by  Brief  Vindication  of  Non- 
conformists from  the  charge  of  Schism  (1681)  and  an 
Inquiry  into  the  Original  NaturCf  Institution^  Powers 
Order,  and  Communion  of  Evangelical  Churches 
(1681),  wherein  he  endeavored  to  prove  that  the 


ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  first  two  centuries  was 
congregational.  He  published  Phronema  pneu- 
matos;  or  the  Grace  of  Being  Spiritually-Minded 
(1681),  Of  the  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Prayer 
(1682),  and  at  his  death.  Meditations  and  Discourses 
on  the  Glory  of  Christ  (1696),  a  refreshing  devotional 
book. 

Owen  remonstrated  with  the  Congregationalists 
of  New  England  for  their  intolerance  and  declined 
the  presidency  of  Harvard  College.  In  appearance 
he  was  tall  and  strong,  and  in  disposition  amiable. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  Protestant  di- 
vines. He  was  a  trenchant  controversialist,  and  his 
learning  was  vast,  varied,  and  profound;  his  mas- 
tery of  Calvinism  was  complete.  Other  works 
should  be  noted:  Exercitations  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (1668-84);  A  Brief  Instruction  in  the  Wor- 
ship of  God  and  Discipline  of  the  Churches  of  the 
New  Testament  (1669);  and  also  A  Complete  Col- 
lection of  Sermons  ( 1 721 ) .  Works  of  John  Owen  have 
been  ecUted  by  T.  Russell,  with  best  biography  by 
W.  Orme  (28  vols.,  London,  1826);  and  by  W.  H. 
Goold,  with  Life  by  A.  Thomson  (24  vols.,  London, 
1850-55;  American  edition  by  C.  W.  Quick,  17 
vols.,  Philadelphia,  1865-69). 

2.  Church  of  England  bishop  of  St.  David's;  b. 
at  Llanegan  (26  m.  s.s.w.  of  Carnarvon),  Carnarvon- 
shire, Wales,  Aug.  24,  1854.  He  was  educated  at 
Jesus  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1876;  M.A.,  1879), 
and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1879  and  advanced  to 
the  priesthood  in  1880.  He  was  tutor,  Welsh  pro- 
fessor, and  classical  lecturer  in  St.  David's  College, 
Lampeter,  Wales  (1879-85);  warden  and  head 
master  of  Llandovery  College  (1885-89);  principal 
of  St.  David's  CoUege,  sinecure  rector  of  Llangeler, 
Carmarthenshire,  and  canon  of  Llanfair  (first  com- 
portation)  in  St.  Alban's  Cathedral  (1889-97);  and 
in  1897  was  consecrated  bishop  of  St.  David's.  He 
was  also  dean  of  St.  Asaph  in  1890-92  and  preben- 
dary of  Johannes  Griffith  in  1892-96. 

Bibuoorapht:  On  1  consult,  besides  the  lives  in  the  Work»,  ut 
sup.;  A.  k  Wood,  Athenm  Oxonienaea,  ed.  P.  Bliss,  4  vols., 
London,  1813-20;  T.  Wright.  Biooraphia  Britannica  liter- 
aria,  London,  1846;  DNB,  xlii.  424-428  (where  scatter- 
ing notices  are  indicated). 

OWEN,  ROBERT:  English  socialist  and  philan- 
thropist; b.  at  Newtown  (8  m.  s.w.  of  Montgomery), 
Montgomeryshire,  North  Wales,  May  14,  1771;  d. 
there  Nov.  19,  1858.  The  son  of  poor  parents,  he 
procured  a  situation  in  London  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, and  subsequently  had  charge  of  the  Chorlton 
Mills,  near  Manchester,  and  a  cotton-spinning  man- 
ufactory at  New  Lanark,  Scotland.  His  benevo- 
lent schemes  secured  a  radical  change  in  the  morals 
of  the  operatives  of  New  Lanark,  and  accomplished 
the  education  of  their  children.  The  reputation  of 
his  success  spread  rapidly,  and  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  many  philanthropists  and  distinguished 
men.  Owen  published  New  View  of  Society,  or 
Essays  on  the  Formation  of  Human  Character  (Lon- 
don, 1813),  in  which  he  developed  a  theory  of  modi- 
fied communism.  In  1824  he  visited  the  United 
States,  where  he  purchased  a  tract  of  land  on  the 
Wabash  in  Indiana,  and  founded  New  Harmony 
(see  Communism,  II.,  6).  This  conmiunistic  enter- 
prise was  a  complete  failure.    Returning  to  England 
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in  1827,  Owen  fouitded  societies  at  Orbiston,  Lan' 
arlcBhire,  and  Tytlierley,  Hampshire,  ia  which  the 
principle  af  cooperation  was  put,  in  practise.    The 
founder's  ample  means  enabled  him  to  make  these 
experiments  on  a  liberal  scale,  but  all  resulted  in 
failure.    In  182S  he  visited  Mexico  at  the  invitation 
of  the  government,  with  the  vien  of  eatablishing  a 
communistic  society,  but  returned  to  Europe  with- 
out accomplishing  anything.    He  continued  Ic  ad- 
vocate his  peculiar  viewB  to  the  day  of  hia  death. 
In  1829  be  held  u  famoue  debate  with  Alexander 
Campbell  at  Cincinnati  on  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
ti&tlity  (he  himself  being  an  unbeliever).     In  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  (and  probably  under  the  In- 
fluence of  hia  son,  Robert  Dale  Owen)  be  was  a  be- 
liever in  SpirituBlism,  having  become  convinced  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,     Owen  was  a  man  of 
Kmarkable  energy  and  derided  ability,  but  vision- 
ary.   He  and  hia  followers,  culled  "  Owenista,"  be- 
came, in  1827,  active  in  the  establishment  of  the 
labor   leagues,    in    which   the   Chartist   movement 
largely  had   its  origin.    Among  Owen's  writings 
&re :  Diaamrtei  on  a  New  Syeltm  of  Society,  vnth  an 
Aecount  of  the  Society  at  New  Lanark  (Louisville, 
1826);   The  Debate  on  the  EMeneet  of  Chriatianiiy 
.  ,  .  bettueen  ft.  Omen  and  A.  Campbell  (Bethany, 
Va.,   1829);  and    The  RevotuHon  in  the  Mind  and 
Practice  of  the  Human  Race  (London,  1849). 
^BUoaBAPHT;   VJ.  L.  S&rKmit.  Robert  Owen  and  hia  Hocial 
PhOoKipliU.  LonJoD.  I860:    G.  J.  Holyimkc.  Lift  .  .  .  aj 
RobiTl  Owen.  ib.lSM;  F.  A.  Packard.  U/e  o/ RoAcrC  Oimi. 
Philulelphta.  ISeS;  A,  J .  Bootb.  Robm  Oiem.  lAe  Foundir 
of  Sacv^itm  in  Ent/land,  London,  ISeS:    L.  Joon,  Li/t. 
Timet,  and  LabaaraaJRiAtrt  Oicm,ib.  tSSa;  F.  Fudmont, 
Rabrrt  Oicen.  2  voLa..  London,  IWM:    R.  E.  Duvies.  The 
Lift  a/  Robert  Ouoi,  PhitanlhropiM  and  Sociai  Riformtt, 
Loudon,    1907;     W.    A.   Hindi.   Amtriean   Commvnilia, 

Chioaco.  tens. 

OXENDEH,  ASHTOH:  Church  of  England 
bishop;  b.  at  Broome  Park,  Canterbury,  Sept.  20, 
1808;  d.  at  Biarritz  (100  m.  s.s.w.  of  Bordeaux), 
France,  Feb.  22,  1892.  He  studied  at  University 
CoU^e,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1831;  M.A.,  1SS9);  was  or- 
dained deacon  1833,  and  priest  1834;  was  curate  of 
Barham,  Kent,  1833-38;  from  1838-45  he  retired 
from  active  work  on  account  of  ill-health;  was  rec- 
tor of  Pluckley.  Kent,  1849-69;  became  honorary 
canon  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  1864;  was  bishop 
of  Montreal  and  metropolitan  of  Canada,  1869-78; 
vicar  of  St.  Stephen's,  near  Canterbury,  1879-84; 
and  niral  dean  of  Canterbury,  1879-84.  He  was 
the  author  of  The  Cottage  Library:  (1)  Baptism,  (2) 
The  Lord'g  Supper,  (3)  HUt.  of  the  Chrielian  Church, 
(4)  Fen>ent  Prayer,  (6)  God's  Meesage  to  the  Poor, 
(6)  Story  of  Ruth  (6  vols.,  I.ODdoo,  1847-62);  Cot- 
It^  Semvtne:  or,  Plain  Words  to  the  Poor  (2  series, 
1863-54);  The  Pathioay  of  Safety;  or,  Counsel  to 
Hie  Awakened  (1856);  Cottage  Reading*.  The  Bar- 
ham  Trade  Complete  (1859);  Sermone  on  the  Chri»- 
lian  Life  (1862);  Portraits  from  the  Bible  (2  vols., 
1863);  The  ParabUt  of  our  Lord  Explained  {\9M): 
Our  Church  and  her  Service*  (1866);  A  Simple  Ex- 
poiitioti  of  the  Paalna  (2  vols.,  1872-73);  The 
Bamest  Churchman  (1878);  Short  Commenie  on  the 
OoepeU  (1885);  The  Hiatory  of  My  Life:  on  Auto- 
hiography  (1891);  Plain  Servtons,  With  a  Memoir 
and  Portrait  of  the  Author  (Loodon  and  New  Yoilc, 
1893). 


OXEHHAH,     HENRT     nUTCOMBE:       Romaa 

Catholic;  b.  at  Harrow  (5  m.  n.w.  of  London), 
England,  Nov.  15,  1829;  d.  at  Kensington,  Lon- 
don, Mar.  23,  1888.  He  studied  at  BaUiol  CoLege, 
Oxford  {B.A.,  1850;  M.A.,  1854);  became  curate 
at  Worminghall,  Buckinghamshire  (1854),  and  later 
of  St.  Bartholomew's,  Cripplegate,  till  1857,  when 
he  joined  the  Boman  Catbohc  Church;  he  was  in 
the  London  Oratory,  1859-60;  became  professor 
at  St.  Edmund's  College,  Ware,  1S60;  and  master 
at  the  Oratory  School,  Birmingham,  1861.  Among 
bis  works  may  be  named:  The  SenUrice  of  Kairet 
and  other  Poems  (Oxford,  1851);  The  Catholic  Doe- 
trine  of  the  Atonement:  an  historical  Ijiquiry  into  ill 
Development  in  the  Church  (London,  1865);  Catha- 
lie  Eachalology  and  Univertaliem.  An  Euay  on 
the  Doctrine  of  Future  RetrSndion.  (1876);  Short 
Studies  in  Eeeletiastical  History  and  Biography  and 
Short  Studies  Ethical  and  Religious  (both  reprinted 
from  The  Saturday  Review,  1884-85).  Ho  was  the 
ttanshitor  of  J.  J.  I.  von  DoUinger's  The  First  Agt 
of  Christianity  and  the  Church  (1836);  The  Pope 
arul  the  CouncU,  by  Janus  (1869);  and  Lecture*  on 
the  Reunion  of  the  Churches  (1872).  He  was  trans- 
lator and  editor  of  vol.  ii,  of  C,  J.  von  Hefele'a  A 
History  of  Christian  Councils  (E*linburgh,  1876). 
Among  his  important  contributions  to  The  Saturdttt/ 
Review  was  a  series  of  papers  that  appeared  in 
1870  on  the  proceedings  at  tije  Vatican  counoiL 

BiBLioaHAFHT:  UaeKhaleT Omrdian.  Miir.  31,  13SS;  DYB, 
idiu.  13-15;  J.  GlUow.  Biblioofaphicat  Dietianary  af  Sit^ 
lith  Calhotia.  v.  22B-231.  London,  n.d. 

OXFORD:  The  county  town  of  Oxfordshire, 
Eng.,  a  cathedral  city,  the  seat  of  a  famous  univer- 
sity and  of  a  bishopric;  situated  at  the  junction 
of  the  Isis  (Thames)  and  Cherwell  (52  m.  w.n.w 
of  London);  populaUon  49,413  (1901).  The  uoi- 
veraity,  though  not  founded  by  Alfred  the  Great,  is 
a  veiy  old  institution,  and  achieved  very  early  a 
great  fame.  It  probably  originated  from  independ- 
ent colleges  founded  in  the  place.  Mention  is  made 
of  what  became  the  nuclei  of  the  later  university  aa 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  The 
earliest  charter  recognizing  It  aa  a  single  orgooiia- 
tion  dales  from  Henry  III.  (thirteenth  century): 
the  statutes  dale  from  1629.  At  present  the  uni- 
versity comprises  tweDty-one  colleges,  some  of 
which  are  very  richly  endowed,  and  there  ore  also 
one  college  and  three  halls  for  women  in  the  town, 
the  students  of  which  have  the  privileges  of  lec- 
tures, library,  and  examinations,  though  not  of  de- 
grees and  honors.  The  university  libraiy  is  the 
Bodleian,  founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  in  1602. 
The  University  of  Oxford  has  been  closely  identi- 
fied with  the  religious  life  of  England.  From  the 
Restoration  down  to  1854,  dissenters  (see  Non- 
Conimrmibtb)  were  debarred  from  the  honors  of 
the  univeraty.  Now,  however,  all  persons  can  re- 
ceive its  degrees,  unce  subscription  to  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  (q.v.)  is  no  longer  required.  John 
Wyclif  was  professor  at  Oxford,  and  in  1555  Lati- 
mer and  Ridley,  and  in  1566  Cranmer,  were  burnt 
at  Oxford.  In  1606  James  I.  prohibited  Roman 
C^Uholiofl  from  "  nominating  to  any  froe  KhooL" 
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Iq  the  civil  war  the  University  of  Oxford  melted 
its  plate  to  help  the  Stuarts.  Laud  was  chancellor 
and  Charles  I.  held  co^irt  at  Oxford.  Consequently 
the  parliamentary  party  was  indignant;  and,  when 
it  took  the  city  (1646),  ejected  all  those  who  far 
vored  the  king.  Chief  among  these  was  John 
Fell  (q.v.),  dean  of  Christ  Church  and  vice-chan- 
cellor. To  him  succeeded  Edward  Reynolds  the 
Presbyterian  (q.v.),  and  then  John  Owen  the  Inde- 
pendent (q.v.)  1652,  imtil  1660,  when  Reynolds  was 
restored.  In  1651  Cromwell  was  elected  chancellor. 
During  the  Commonwealth,  instruction  was  given 
as  usual,  although  there  was  some  confusion;  and 
among  the  students  were  John  Locke,  Robert  South, 
Philip  Heniy,  Daniel  Whitby,  and  Matthew  Poole 
(qq.v.).  Walton's  Polyglot  (see  Bibles,  Polyglot, 
IV.)  was  carried  through  the  press  during  this 
period  (1654-58),  and  in  it  Oxford  scholars  took  a 
principal  part.  With  the  Restoration  (1660)  the 
university  became  as  pronouncedly  loyal  to  the 
monarchy  as  it  had  been  to  the  Conunonwealth 
and  those  who  had  been  ejected  were  restored.  It 
was  insulted  by  James  II.  because  it  refused  to 
countenance  his  Roman  Catholic  schemes;  yet, 
under  Queen  Anne,  strong  Jacobite  sentiment  pre- 
vailed. In  the  eighteenth  century,  Oxford  became 
the  starting-point  for  the  most  reniarkable  religious 
movement  in  the  annals  of  England:  namely, 
Methodism  (see  Methodists);  for  John  Wesley 
(q.v.)  was  student  and  fellow  there,  and  **  father  " 
of  the  famous  Holy  Club,  and  there  also  George 
Whitefield  (q.v.)  studied.  In  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury Oxford  was  also  a  religious  center.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  name  only  Edward  Pusey,  John  Henry 
Newman,  and  John  Keble  (qq.v.)  to  call  to  mind 
the  Tractarian  movement  (see  Tractarianism) 
which  stirred  England  so  profoundly.  A  leader  in 
quite  a  different  school  of  religious  thought  was 
Benjamin  Jowett  (q.v.),  master  of  Balliol,  who 
headed,  in  a  scholarly  way,  the  Broad-church  party 
(see  England,  Church  of,  II.,  §  8). 

Several  councils  or  sjmods  have  been  held  at 
Oxford.  Two  are  of  especial  interest;  one  on  Nov. 
18,  1382,  before  which  Wyclif  was  summoned  to 
answer  for  his  attack  on  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation.  The  council  passed  no  condemnatory 
sentence,  yet  he  was  debarred  from  lecturing  in  the 
university.  The  second  sjmod  to  be  mentioned  was 
presided  over  by  Thomas  Arundel  (q.v.)  and  was 
held  in  1408.  It  passed  thirteen  decrees  against 
the  Lollards  (q.v.),  the  followers  of  Wyclif;  of  which 
the  third,  sixth,  and  seventh  may  thus  be  summar 
rized:   Every  preacher  must  adapt  his  discourse  to 


the  class  immediately  addressed,  so  that  he  may 
to  the  cleigy  speak  of  the  faults  of  the  clergy,  and 
to  the  laity  of  the  faults  of  the  laity,  but  not  vice 
versa.  No  book  of  Wyclif 's  may  be  read  anywhere, 
unless  it  has  been  previously  approved.  The  Bible 
must  no  longer  appear  in  an  English  translation, 
and  the  Wyclifite  translation  must  no  longer  be 
used. 

The  see  of  Oxford  (embracing  the  three  counties, 
Berkshire,  Buckingham,  and  Oxfordshire)  was  es- 
tablished by  Henry  VIII.  in  1542;  and  the  cathe- 
dral was  first  the  church  of  St.  Frideswide  which 
became  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1546.  Among  the 
eminent  bishops  of  Oxford  may  be  mentioned 
Henry  Compton,  John  Fell,  Thomas  Seeker,  and 
Samuel  Wilberforce  (qq.v.). 

Bzbuogbapht:  lUuatrated  HuHory  of  the  UnivenUy  of  Ox- 
ford, iU  Colleges,  HaUe,  and  Public  Buildinoe,  2  vote., 
London,  1814;  V.  A.  Huber,  Die  etHfliachen  UniverriUUen, 
vote,  i.-ii.,  Canel,  1839-40,  abridged  Eng.  tranal.,  2  vote.. 
The  Englieh  UniveraiHee,  London,  1843;  G.  Smith.  A 
Plea  for  the  Abolition  of  Testa  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
London,  1863;  idem,  The  Re-organisation  of  the  Vniver- 
sity  of  Oxford,  ib.  1868;  J.  Parker,  Early  History  of  Ox- 
ford, 797-UOO,  Oxford,  1885;  Q.  C.  Broderick,  History 
of  {Oxford)  University,  London,  1886;  A.  Clarke,  The  Col- 
leges of  Oxford;  their  Hist,  and  Traditions,  London,  1891; 
P.  DcuEinner,  The  Cathedral  Church  of  Oxford,  London, 
1897;  J.  Welte,  Oxford  and  its  Colleges,  London,  1904; 
G.  F.  Bridgee.  The  Oxford  Reformers  and  English  Church 
Principles.     Their  Rise,  Trial  and  Triumph,  London,  1908. 

OXFORD  TRACTS.    See  Tractarianism. 

OZANAM,  ANTOINE  FREDERIC:  Roman  Cath- 
olic scholar;  b.  at  Milan  Apr.  23,  1813;  d.  at 
Marseilles  Sept.  8,  1853.  He  studied  at  Lyons  and 
Paris,  and  was,  in  1841,  appointed  professor  of 
foreign  literature  at  the  Sorbonne.  He  was  a  man 
of  piety,  learning,  and  great  literary  powers.  His 
great  aim  was  to  write  a  counterpart  of  Gibbon's 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  to  vin- 
dicate the  Roman  Catholic  Church  by  means  of  a 
history  of  the  Christian  civilization;  but  he  suc- 
ceeded in  realizing  it  only  in  a  fragmentary  man- 
ner: Dante  et  la  philoaophie  cathoiique  au  treizihne 
sikie  (Paris,  1839);  Hiatoiredela  civilieatian  (1845; 
transl.,  Hist,  of  Civilization  in  the  6th  Century ,  by 
A.  C.  Glyn,  2  vols.,  London,  1868);  ttudes  ger- 
maniquea  (Paris,  1847-49);  and  Les  Pontes  franr- 
ciscains  en  Italie  (1852).  A  collected  edition  of  his 
works  in  11  vols,  appeared  (Paris,  1855-65). 

BiBUoaRAPmr:  Hte  life  was  written  by  U.  Legeay,  Paris, 
1854;  J.  B.  H.  D.  de  I^Aoordaire,  ib.  1856;  F.  X.  Karker, 
Paderbora,  1867;  M.  de  Montrond,  1870;  Kathleea 
O'Meara.  Edinburgh,  1876;  E.  Hardy,  Mains,  1878;  A. 
Osanam,  Paris.  1878;  Mme.  E.  Humbert,  ib.  1886;  C.  Huit, 
ib.  1888;  and  J.  Laur,  ib.  1896. 
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P:  Tba  iTHibol  emi^Ted  to  d««ignKte  the 
Priestly  documeot  which,  according  to  the  critical 
school,  is  one  of  the  components  of  the  Hexat«iich 
(q.v.).  8«e  Hesrew  LANauAOE  and  Literature, 
II.,  i  4. 

PACCA,  pa'ea,  BAKTOLOMMBO!  CanUnal;  b. 
at  Benevento  Dec.  15,  1756;  d.  at  Rome  Apr.  10, 
1844.  At  the  Congress  of  f-mn  (gee  Eua,  Conohesb 
of),  in  1786,  when  certain  princea  of  the  Chuich  in 
western  Germany  endeavored  to  secure  for  them- 
selves s  last  vestige  of  ecclesiastic lil  independence, 
Rome's  anawer  was  already  framed  in  the  founding 
of  a  papal  nunciature  at  Munich,  together  with  the 
despatch  of  the  young  diplomat,  Paces,  to  Cologne 
as  nuncio.  Thus  every  attempt  in  the  Febronian 
direction  (see  Ho<n7iEiu,  Johann  Nicolaos  von) 
was  nullified  by  Rome.  And  though  the  Rhen- 
ish prelates  refused  to  receive  the  new  nuncio,  he 
nevertheless  exercised  an  unrestricted  authority  of 
jurisdiction  at  Coli^ne.  where  he  todc  skilful  ad- 
vantage of  the  discord  between  the  citizens  and 
the  archbishop.  In  the  Prussian  districts  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  he  gained  no  leas  prompt 
nci^nition  than  in  the  dioceses  of  Hildesheim, 
Paderbom,  Speyer,  Li^,  and  the  Bavarian  do- 
mains. The  Prussian  diplomacy,  then  as  after- 
ward, proved  all  too  accommodating  in  relation  to 
the  Curia.  Indeed,  Frederick  William  II.  thereby 
reaped  the  advantage  of  having  recognized  by  the 
Curia  the  royal  title  which  the  Pnisuan  monarchs 
had  borne  since  1701. 

The  clever  diplomatist  Paces  was  already  in  a 
very  fair  way  to  stifle  all  impulses  of  ecclesiastical 
independence  in  western  Germany,  when  the  French 
Revolution  (q.v.)  broke  out.  Its  army,  invading 
the  German  border  in  1 7!)4,  interrupted  further  pro- 
ceedings. His  experiences  actjuired  at  Cologne 
availed  Pacca,  in  the  next  place,  as  nuncio  at  Lis- 
bon, 1795-1800.  His  method  was  to  assume  the 
appearance  of  concession,  yet  prosecute  his  demands 
to  their  utmost  limits  by  presenting  them  repeatedly 
in  diversified  form.  His  "  Memoirs,"  which  belong 
to  the  most  interesting  state  papers  of  his  time, 
cover  his  sojourn  in  both  Germany  and  Portugal, 
and  have  appeared  in  various  languages  and  edi- 
(Pesaro,  1830,  Orvieto,  1843,  Paris,  1883, 
I8S4,  etc.).  Returning  to  Rome  in  1801,  Pacca 
took  his  place  at  the  front  of  the  radical  party,  and, 

1808,  thrust  out  the  temporizing  Consalvi  (q.v.) 

im  the  leadership  of  affairs  of  Slat*.    On  July  6, 

[)!),  he  was  abducted  in  the  same  carriage  with 
Pope  Pius  VII.  (q.v.)  and  continued  in  French  cus- 
tody until  1813.  In  1814  he  accompanied  the  pope 
In  bis  triumphal  entry  into  Rome.  Though  the  sub- 
sequent course  of  events  restored  his  opponent 
Coiualvi  to  the  leading  place,  Pacca  nevertheless 
remiained  the  effective  influence  to  which  the 
papacy  owed  its  restoration.  K.  Benrath. 

BnuooBAPBT:  Couult  Puts'*  ilmorlt  Sioriclu  dd  Min- 
iMtro  .  .  .  ddCanl.  B.  Paeea.  2  vela..  Orncto.  1843.  Eor. 
tmul.,  Nalm  m  U<  Miitittry  a/Cardiaol  B.  Patca,  Dublin, 

1813:   ■ad  bli  BitUincal  Mtmoirt,  2  vi^..  Loodon,  ISfiU; 


U.  BroMh,  OfchidU*  dm  Kwdim^ala,  ml.  H.,  Oath*. 
1SS2;    P.  Nippold,  Tlu  Papacy  in  iMt  tMA  CaUurg,  pp. 

22,  aa,  38.  New  York,  IBOO. 

PACCAKARI,  niCOLO:  Roman  CatboUc,  founder 
of  the  Society  of  the  Faith  of  Jesus  (Baecanariats. 
Paccanarists) ;  b.  at  Val  Sugana  (near  Trent,  SO  m. 
s.w.  of  Innsbruck)  about  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
eenth century;  d.  after  1809.  Originally  a  mer- 
chant, he  came  under  the  influence  of  the  Jesuit 
Gravita  at  Rome  and  was  inspired,  though  a  lay- 
man, to  attempt  the  restoration  of  the  Society  <rf 
Jesus  (see  JESi'tin),  which  had  been  dissolved  by 
Clement  XIV.  With  a  few  companions  Paccanari 
accordingly  founded  his  society  in  1797,  imitating 
the  Jesuit  ofFianizatloD  in  detail,  and  himself  being 
chosen  superior.  The  society  was  confirmed  by 
Pius  \'I.  in  1798,  and  the  fathers,  originally  twelve 
in  number,  at  first  resided  near  Spoleta.  By  letters 
to  various  ecclesiastical  princes  of  Italy,  and  by 
entrusting  to  the  society  the  education  of  the  stu- 
dents of  the  propaganda  driven  from  Rome  by  the 
French  republicans,  Pius  VI.  aided  in  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  organization.  In  1799  the  organisa- 
tion was  united  nith  the  French  society  of  the  Holy 
Heart  of  Jesus  which  had  taken  refuge  in  Austria, 
and  Paccanari  became  general  superior  of  the  united 
body,  and  in  1800  was  ordained  priest.  Though 
the  order  spread  rapidly  from  Austria  and  Italy  to 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  England,  it  soon  be- 
gan to  decline.  Paccanari  lacked  administrative 
ability,  and  his  imperious  temper  opposed  union 
with  the  Russian  branch  of  the  Jesuits.  Id  1804, 
therefore,  a  number  of  Italian  members  went  over 
to  the  Jesuits  who  had  been  restored  in  the  King- 
dom of  the  Two  Sicilies,  At  the  same  timo  the 
fathers  of  the  society  in  Holland  and  England  be- 
gan to  migrate  to  Russia  to  become  Jesuit  novices; 
while  the  French  members  of  the  order  fell  away 
from  their  incapable  founder  and  chose  Varin,  the 
second  superior  of  the  old  Society  of  the  Holy  Heart 
of  Jesus,  as  their  head.  In  1808  Paccanari  woa  de- 
posed by  the  holy  office  from  the  general  superior- 
ship  and  condemned  to  ten  years  in  prison.  He 
gained  his  liberty  in  the  fdlowing  year,  when  the 
French  again  invaded  Rome,  but  he  had  lost  his  im- 
portance and  henceforth  remained  unknown. 

(O.  ZftcKLEBt.) 

Bibuosiufht:    F.  Speil,  LrBnor  Fratu  rem  T<nirtulv  md 

die  CwilKliafl  da  litiiietn  Btntnt  Jtn,  pp,  ZflS  aqq.,  313 

sqq.,    Br»1su,    1374;     A..    Guid^     I'u   du  .  .  .  JihuA 

Varin.  pp.  72  sqq..  ISB  iiqq..  Pirig.  1800:    Haimbucbar. 

PACE,  RICHASD:  English  ecclesiastic,  diploma- 
tist, and  man  of  letters;  b.  at  or  near  Winchester, 
about  1482;  d.  at  Stepney,  in  the  east  of  London, 
1536.  His  studies  were  principally  condticted  at 
Padua;  and  although,  on  his  return,  be  entered 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  he  very  soon  left  it  for 
the  service  of  Cardinal  Bainbridge,  whom  he  ac- 
companied to  Rome  at  the  end  of  1509.  In  May, 
1510,  be  became  prebendaiy  of  South  Huskham, 
Southwell.  In  1514  he  becaine  archdeacon  of  Dor- 
set, in  1510  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  in  1522  dean  of 
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Exeter.  Meanwhile  he  had  attracted  the  notice  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Wolaey.  In  1521  he  was  sent  to 
the  strong  republic  of  Venice  and  again  in  1523  to 
promote  Wolsey's  election  to  the  papacy.  Wolsey 
was  believed  to  be  jealous  of  his  iziJQuence;  more 
probably  his  health,  both  physical  and  mental,  was 
failing,  and  upon  the  doge's  request,  he  was  recalled 
in  1525.  In  1527  he  retired  from  St.  Paul's  to  Sion 
near  Twickenham.  Pace  was  an  amiable  and  ac- 
complished man,  the  friend  of  More,  Erasmus,  and 
Colet.  He  had  the  courage  to  publish  a  book  against 
Henry  VIII. 's  marriage  with  Catharine  of  Aragon 
(1527);  but  his  most  important  work  is  De  fructu 
qui  ex  doctrina  percipitur  (Basel,  1517). 

Bibuoorapht:  H.  H.  Milman,  Annala  of  St.  Paul's,  pp. 
179  sqq.,  London,  1869;  J.  S.  Brewer,  Reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  i.  112  aqq..  ib.  1884;   DNB,  xliii.  22-24. 

PACHOMIUSy  pa-cO'mius:  E^gyptian  monk  and 
founder  of  monasteries;  b.  near  Esneh  (25  m.  s.  of 
Thebes)  about  292;  d.  probably  at  Peboou,  north 
of  Tabennffi  (the  latter  35  m.  n.w.  of  Thebes),  May 
9, 346  {ASB,  May  14,  348).  The  son  of  heathen  par- 
ents, he  was  a  recruit  in  one  of  the  Egyptian  wars 
of  Constantine  (probably  314),  and  was  converted 
to  Christianity  at  Elsneh.  Free  to  return  to  his 
home  after  Constantine's  victory,  he  was  baptized 
at  Chenoboscion  (Shenesit).  After  dwelling  for  a 
short  time  in  a  little  chapel  at  Chenoboscion,  he 
resided  for  a  considerable  period  in  the  hermit 
colony  of  Paltemon.  He  then  built  at  Tabennse, 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile,  the  first  monastery, 
replacing  the  scattered  cells  of  the  hermits  by  a 
house  ^ith  many  cells,  the  structure  being  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall.  This  proving  too  small,  a  sec- 
ond monastery  was  builb  at  Peboou,  which,  in 
Pachomius'  lifetime,  became  the  center  of  nine 
monasteries  and  two  nimneries.  Accused  of  hav- 
ing visions  by  the  bishops  at  a  synod  held  at  E^neh, 
he  hardly  escaped  with  his  life  from  tiie  bloody  tur- 
moil between  priests  and  monks.  He  early  enjoyed 
the  favor  of  Athanasius,  who  visited  his  monas- 
teries in  330,  and  whose  orthodox  teachings  he  zeal- 
ously upheld.  Pachomius  was  a  skilful  organizer. 
The  entire  group  of  monasteries  became  a  great 
productive  society  imder  his  administration,  buy- 
ing the  raw  materials  and  selling  the  finished  prod- 
ucts. A  general  reckoning  was  held  semiannually 
at  Easter  and  on  Aug.  13.  In  351,  five  years  after 
the  death  of  Pachomius,  an  attempt  was  made  by 
Apollonius,  abbot  of  Temoushons,  to  break  up  this 
closely  organized  system;  but  the  threatened  schism 
of  the  monastic  union  subsided  when  Theodore  be- 
came the  coadjutor  of  Horsiisi,  who  had  succeeded 
Patronius,  Pachomius'  short-lived  successor,  in  346. 
Theodore  built  three  new  monasteries  and  one  new 
nunnery;  and  the  number  of  Greek  monks  in- 
creased rapidly,  Pachomius  having  admitted  for- 
eigners and  built  a  special  house  for  Greek  monks. 
In  404  Jerome  reckoned  the  monks  who  attended 
the  general  accountings  at  the  exaggerated  num- 
ber of  50,000;  (Ilassian  estimated  them  at  only  5,000; 
whOe  Palladius  and  Sozomen  speak  of  only  7,000 
monks  of  Tabennae.  About  460  a  church  was 
erected  in  honor  of  Pachomius  by  Martyrius,  ab- 
bot of  Peboou. 

In  his  establishment  of  monastic  life,  Pachomius 


prepared  a  rule  which  required  absolute  obedience, 
checked  individual  caprice,  and  prescribed  certain 
exercises  and  abstinences  binding  on  all  members 
of  the  conmiunity.  According  to  the  oldest  form 
of  the  rule,  which  apparently  goes  back  to  Pacho- 
mius himself  and  which  is  preserved  by  Palladius 
(Hist.  LausiacGf  xxxviii.)  and  other  sources,  each 
of  the  numerous  cells  in  a  monastery  was  to  accom- 
modate three  monks.  All  the  monks  were  to  wear 
a  linen  undergarment,  a  leather  girdle,  and  a  white 
sheep  skin  or  goat  skin;  the  skin  and  the  girdle 
being  laid  aside  only  when  the  monks  received  the 
Eucharist  on  Saturday  and  Sunday.  Their  head- 
dress was  the  cucullus.  By  night  the  skins  were  to 
serve  to  cover  the  monks,  who  slept  on  low,  sloping 
benches  of  masonry.  The  conmion  meals  were  to 
be  taken  with  covered  head  and  in  absolute  silence. 
A  three-years'  novitiate  was  required  before  ad- 
mission to  the  monastery.  The  earliest  traces  of 
the  hours  are  found  in  this  first  of  monastic 
rules;  twelve  prayers  were  to  be  recited  by  day, 
three  at  nones,  twelve  at  twilight,  and  twelve  at 
the  midnight  vigils,  each  prayer  being  preceded 
by  the  singing  of  a  psalm.  The  monks  were  divided 
into  twenty-four  divisions  according  to  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  the  classification  being  based  on 
the  correspondence  of  the  character  of  each  monk 
to  the  mystical  signification  attached  to  the  indi- 
vidual letters  of  the  alphabet.  This  latter  classi- 
fication was  soon  replaced  by  a  division  according 
to  the  manual  duties  of  the  monks;  and  the  re- 
quirement of  the  three-years'  novitiate  was  abol- 
ished. 

The  rules  of  Pachomius,  which  have  passed 
through  many  recensions  in  Coptic,  Ethiopic,  Greek, 
and  Latin,  exercised  a  powerful  influence  in  the 
later  development  of  monasticism.  The  Ethiopic 
monasteries  were  modeled  after  them;  Athanasius 
brought  them  to  the  west  during  his  exile  in  340- 
346;  Jerome  translated  them  in  404  for  his  monas- 
tery at  Bethlehem;  and  Benedict  of  Aniane  (q.v.) 
selected  them  in  his  reform  of  Prankish  monasti- 
cism. Anselm  of  Havelberg  (q.v.)  in  the  twelfth 
centiuy  found  more  than  500  monks  living  in  a 
monastery  at  Constantinople  according  to  the  rules 
of  Pachomius.  Coptic  fragments  of  sermons  of 
Pachomius  and  Theodore  and  of  four  letters  of 
Horsiisi  have  also  survived,  as  well  as  the  latter's 
Doctrina  de  institutione  monacharam,  also  probably 
translated  by  Jerome.  (G.  GRt^rzMACHER.) 

Bibuographt:  The  Vita,  by  an  unknown  Greek  author,  in 
Lat.  tranal.  by  Dionysius  Exiguus.  is  in  MPL,  Ixxiii.  227- 
272,  and  in  ASB,  May,  iii.  295-334.  Fragments  of  other 
lives  in  Coptic  and  Arabic  are  given  in  Annates  du  Musfe 
Guimet,  xvii  (1889),  1  sqq.,  295  sqq.,  337  sqq.,  and  Mi- 
moires  de  la  mission  archiolooiqi4e  franfaise  au  Caire,  iv.  2-3, 
521  sqq.;  one  in  Syriac  is  in  Bedjan,  Acta  martyrum  ei 
sanctorum,  v.  121  sqq.,  Paris,  1895.  Other  sources  are 
Palladius.  Historia  Lausiaea,  chaps,  vii.,  xx.,  xxxviii.- 
xlii.,  xlviii.;  Gennadius,  De  vtr.  ill.,  viii.-ix.  Consult: 
E.  Am^lineau,  Atude  hislorUjue  sur  S.  Pachdme,  Cairo, 
1887;  G.  Griitimacher,  Pachomiua  und  das  Olteste  Kloster- 
leben,  Freiburg.  1896;  P.  Ladeuse.  ttude  sur  le  cSnobi- 
ti^me  Pakhomien,  Louvain,  1898;  S,  Schiwiets,  in  Archiv 
fur  katholisches  Kirchenrecht,  1901-03;   DCB,  iv.  170-171. 

PACHOMIUS  RHUSAirOS:  Greek  theologian; 
b.  in  Zante,  one  of  the  Ionian  islands,  1510;  d. 
about  1553.     He  was  a  monk  first  in  his  native 
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island  and  then  on  Mt.  Athoe,  and  in 
writing,  mostly  practical  in  teadency,  be  touched 
upon  many  problems  of  theology.  He  was  a  bitter 
opponent  of  Joannikios  Kartanoa  (q.v,),  and  aa- 
aailed  the  lifeleas  ceremonialism  of  his  church  in 
hia  work  "  Againut  the  Hellenisera."  He  also 
sought  to  reform  the  monasticism  of  his  time  in  a 
Beriea  of  writingB;  especially,  "  On  the  Advantage 
from  the  Sacred  WritingB  ";  and  he  was  likewise 
the  author  of  the  first  Greek  polemic  against  Lu- 
ther. Besides  these,  be  wrot«  a  series  of  dogmatic 
and  practical  treatieeB.  A  partial  collection  of  hia 
works  may  be  found  in  MPG,  xcviii.  133»-fl0. 
(Pbilipp  Ugybr.) 

BiBUOa&AFBT:  B-  Tiflsruid,  Bibliaffraphii  hBliiniqMe,  i.  231 
■qq..  Puis.  1S8&:  P.  Ueyer,  Dit  tAtoloaiiche  LiUrrattir  dcr 
BriKhinekFn  Kirchi  im  IS.  Jahrhundert.  pp.  3S  «iq.,  Leip- 
lie.  IHM;  Knmibacbei,  OnchicAle.  p.  SS3. 

PACIAlflTS;  Spanish  theologian  of  the  fourth 
century;  d.  about  300,  The  chief  source  for  a 
knowledge  of  hie  life  is  Jerome  (De  <-ir.  HI.,  cvi,, 
cxxxii.:  Contra  aufinum,  i.  2i).  He  was  the  father 
of  the  FlaviuB  Lucius  Dexter  to  whom  Jerome  dedi- 
cated hia  Calalogu*  virorun  iUualrium  in  392,  who 
in  later  life  became  bishop  of  Barcelona,  Besides  a 
lost  work  Cenna  (apparently  a  penitential  sermon 
or  an  admonition  against  a  public  amusement  by 
that  name  then  popular  in  Gaul  and  probably  also 
in  Spain),  Pacianua  wrote  a  Contra  Noviitianof,  of 
which  three  letters  have  been  preserved  (ed.  TiliuB, 
Paris,  1537;  Gallandi,  BMiothtca  palrum,  vii.  257- 
287;  MPL,  xiii.  1051-82;  H.  Hurter,  Innsbruck, 
1878;  and  P,  H,  Peyrot,  ZwoUe,  1896).  These  are 
addressed  to  a  certain  Sympronianus  or  Semproni- 
anua,  who  waa  in  danger  of  adopting  Novatianism. 
The  first  letter,  "  On  the  Catholic  Name,"  defends 
the  Catholic  poution;  the  second  "  On  the  Lett«rs 
of  Sympronianus,"  anawera  certain  questions  and 
objections;  the  third,  "  Against  the  Tractetea  of 
the  Novatiana,"  refutes  the  erroneous  doctrines 
and  abuaes  of  the  aect  (MPL,  xiii.  1051-82).  Pa- 
cianus  was  likewise  the  author  of  a  Faranens  ad 
paniierUiam  (ib.,  p.  lOSI)  and  of  a  Sermo  de  bap- 
tiamo  (ib.,  p.  1089),  Theae  works  are  more  distin- 
guished for  correct  Lntinity  and  clear  and  pleasing 
presentation  than  for  originality,  representing  the 
essential  practical  point  of  view  of  traditional  or- 
thodoxy. According  to  Jerome,  De:i:ter,  the  son  of 
Pacianus,  wrote  a  history  which  has  never  been 
published,  the  ChToniam  Dextri,  alleged  to  have 
been  discovered  by  the  Jesuit  Hieronymus  Romanua 
de  la  Higuera  (ed.  Saragossa,  1019;  MPL,  xxxi, 
55-572),  being  a  forgeiy.  (O.  ZOcKiJiat.) 

Bibuoqbafht:    ASB,  Mnnh.  ii.  Ml    TiUemoot.  litmaira. 

viii.  OS:    P.  B.  Quna.  KireKetitittclueUr  Spminu,  Ii,  I. 

pp.  318-324,  334-338.  Rp^siBibure,  18«;    W.  S.  Tauffel. 

aachichle  drr  riUaiKhen  LiUtralw.  p.  1074.  L«tHic,  1SW>; 

DCB.iv.  171, 

PACIFICATIOII,  EDICTS  OF:  The  name  gen- 
erally given  to  those  edicte  which  from  time  to 
time  the  French  kings  issued  in  order  to  pacify  the 
Huguenota.  The  first  of  the  kind  was  that  issued 
by  Charles  IX.  in  1562,  wtiicb  guaranteed  the  Re- 
formed religion  toleration  within  certain  limits;  the 
last  waa  the  famous  Edict  of  Nant«a.    (See  Nantbs, 


PACIFIC  ISLAHDS:     See  SotrrB  Sea  Islands. 

PADDOCK,  ROBERT  LEWIS:  Protcatant  Epis- 
copal missionary  bishop  of  Eastern  Oregon;  b.  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  24,  1869.  He  was  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.  (B.A,,  1894), 
and  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  Middletown,  Conn. 
(from  which  lie  was  graduated  in  1897),  and  was 
ordered  deacon  in  1897  and  ordained  priest  in  the 
following  year.  He  was  in  charge  of  St.  Paul's 
Mission,  Southington,  Conn.  (1897),  and  secretary 
of  the  Church  Students'  Miasionaiy  Association  and 
assistant  minister  of  St.  Paul's,  aevehuid,  O.  (1897- 
1898),  As  vicar  of  the  pro-cathedral.  New  York 
City  (1898-1901),  and  rector  of  Holy  Apostles'. 
New  York  (1902-07),  be  distinguished  himaelf  by 
hia  fight  Bgainat  the  immorality  flagrant  in  bis  par- 
ish. In  1907  he  was  consecrated  missionary  bishop 
of  the  newly  erected  see  of  Eaatam  Or^on. 

PADBRBORn,   BISHOPRIC   OF:         An   ancient 

bishopric  in  the  present  kingdom  of  Prussia.  In  the 
assignment  of  the  Saxon  mission  field  to  various 
Frankish  dioceses,  the  district  around  Paderbom 
was  designated  as  belonging  te  the  bishopric  of 
WUrzburg,  probably  at  the  diet  held  in  Paderbom 
itself  in  777.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Saxon  war, 
Charlemagne  made  it  an  independent  diocese,  ap- 
pointing to  it  Hathumar,  a  Saxon  by  birth  and  a 
priest  of  the  Wllnburg  diocese.  This  was  probably 
in  the  first  decade  of  the  ninth  century.  The  new 
see  was  subject  to  the  metropolitan  jurisdiction  of 
Mainz.  (A.  Hauck,) 

The  second  bishop,  Badurad  (815-832),  was  in- 
fluential in  public  affairs,  and  as  envoy  of  Louis 
the  Pious  persuaded  Lotbair  to  submit  to  his  father. 
Among  the  best  known  is  Thomas  Oliver  (1223-25). 
crusader  and  historian,  later  cardinal-bishop  of 
Sabma.  I'nder  Eric  of  Brunswick  (1,501-32)  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation  made  headway  in  the 
diocese,  and  the  see  was  next  held  by  Hermann 
von  Wied.  the  reforming  archbishop  of  Cologne. 
In  1802  the  bishopric  was  secularized,  and  the  tem- 
poral jurisdiction  assigned  to  Prussia,  to  w-hich, 
after  a  short  period  as  part  of  the  kingdom  of  West- 
phalia, it  returned  in  1814.  By  the  bull  De  talult 
animarum  of  1821  the  diocese  was  not  only  main- 
tained as  a  spiritual  entity,  but  enlarged  by  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  former  bishoprics  of  Corvey, 
Magdebui^,  Halberstadt,  Her^burg,  and  Naum- 
burg,  as  well  as  portions  of  some  othen,  thus  be- 
coming the  second  largest  in  Gernmny. 

BiBuoaBAPiTT:  The  lilsnture  under  MrBNsm.  BllRor- 
fuc  or:  Rettberg.  KD,  ii.  43S  lujq.;  Htkuck.  KD.  vol  ii. 
panini;  H,  Gorc«^  Beitr^iffp  tin-  GeseKicAu  dt*  Bofft- 
tifla  Fadmbom  im  17.  Ja/irHundtTl.  UOniter.  iae2; 
F.  PhilippI,  Zur  Vn-tauunoKirK-Sidilr  dtr  •KtfjatucAn 
BiKhofiHAdle.  OxDabrflck,  18(M:  F.  X.  Schnder.  L<6r* 
und  Wirkai  Mnnirn-Jii  Bixhort  Mn  Padttbon.  1009-90. 
Ptderbom.  ISQS:  J.  FaJl^r.  Dtr  pmunKlti  KuUvrkamff 
ISrsSO,  mil  BrraikritAtiQUTK  dtr  Diiat  PadirbiirH,  ib. 
1900. 

P£DOBAPTISH  (Gk.  paidM,  "of  a  child,"  and 
bapiismot,  "baptism"):  The  bapUam  of  little 
children,  commonly  called  baptism  of  infants  (see 
Baj^ibu). 

PAGAlf,  PAGAKISM.    See  Heathknish,  J  L 
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PAGE,  HARLAH:  American  philanthropist;  b. 
at  Coventry,  Conn.,  July  28,  1791 ;  d.  in  New  York 
Sept.  23,  1834.  From  1825  to  his  death  he  waa 
New  York  agent  of  the  general  depository  of  the 
American  Tract  Society.  He  wae  a  most  devoted 
'  CbriBtian,  and  employed  every  agency  to  do  good. 


PAGET,  PRAHCIS:  Church  of  England  bishop 
of  Oxford;  b.  at  London,  Mar.  20,  1851.  He  was 
educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1873), 
where  he  was  senior  student  (1873-83)  and  tutor 
<I876-83).  Hewasvicarof  Bromsgrove(1883-85); 
repus  professor  of  pastoral  theology  at  Oxford 
and  canon  of  Christ  Church  (1835-92);  dean  of 
Christ  Church  <1892-1Q01);  and  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Oxford  (J901).  He  was  also  Oxford 
preacher  at  Whitehall  in  1881-83,  examining  chup- 
lain  to  the  bishop  of  Ely  in  1878-91,  and  chaplain 
tothebishopofOxfordin  1899-1901,  He  has  writ- 
ten Concenting  Spiritual  Gifts  (London,  ISSt);  The 
Redemptiitn  of  Work  (1882);  FacuUiea  and  Digicul- 
titt  for  Belief  and  DitbtOef  ( 1 887) ;  The  HoUomng 
of  Work  (1888);  the  eway  on  the  aacramenta  in 
l.<aMund\(\«69);  The  Spirit  of  DiicijAine  {imi); 
Studies  in  Oie  Chrittian  Charaeter  (1885);  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Fifth  Book  of  Hooker'a  TreaHae  of  Laws 
of  EccUriasliral  Polity  (1899);  The  Redemption  of 
War  (1900);  Christ  the  Way  (1902);  and  The  Rec- 
tmimendations  of  the  Royal  Commiuion  on  Eeclen- 
ottiad  Discipline  (1906). 

PAGI,  AHTOIHE:  Roman  Catholic  Church  his- 
torian :  b.  at  Roques  in  Provence  (southeaslcm 
France}  in  1624;  d.  at  Aix  (17  m.  n.  of  Marseillea) 
in  1699.  He  entered  the  order  of  the  Cordeliers, 
l&ll ;  was  four  times  elected  provincial;  distin- 
guished himself  aa  a  preacher;  and  published  Crifica 
hislorico-chToruiogica  in  Annates  Baronii  (4  vols,, 
Paris,  1B89-1705).  In  the  execution  of  that  work 
he  was  helped  by  hia  nephew,  Frangois  Fagi  (1054- 
1721),  who  was  also  a  Cordelier,  and  who  wrote 
Ptmiijtrum  Romanonim  geata  (4  vols.,  Antwerp, 
1717-53)  in  a  strongly  marked  ultramontane  spirit. 

PAINE,  LEVI  LEOItARD:  Congregational  ist; 
b.  at  Holbrook  (formerly  East  Randolph),  Mass., 
Oct.  10,  1832;  d.  at  Bangor,  Me.,  May  10,  1902. 
He  received  his  education  at  Yale  College  (B.A., 
1856),  and  at  the  divinity  school  of  that  institution 
(graduated  1861);  was  tutor  in  the  college,  1859- 
1861;  pastor  at  Farmlngton,  Conn.,  1801-70;  and 
professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  at  Bangor  Theo- 
logical Seminary  from  IS71  till  his  death.  He  was 
en  example  of  a  devoted  teacher  nhose  concentra- 
tion of  energies  upon  the  work  of  teaching  was  so 
complete  that  he  found  little  time  for  literary  work. 
Accordingly  it  waa  not  till  near  the  close  of  his  life 
that  he  published  more  than  occasional  addresses 
and  sermons.  He  then  issued  Critiad  Hi^ory  of  the 
Eaduiion  of  Trinitaricnigm  (Boston,  1900);  and 
The  Ethnic  Trinities  and  their  Relation  to  the  Chris- 
tian Trinity  {1901). 


Jan.  29,  1736-37;  d.  in  New  York  aty  June  8, 
1809.  His  parents  were  Quakers.  He  (eft  school  at 
thiriieen  and  till  eighteen  worked  at  his  father's 
trade  of  stay-making,  when  he  went  to  sea  in  a 
privateer.  In  Apr.,  1759,  he  settled  at  Sandwich  as 
a  master  stay-maker,  and  in  September  of  that  year 
married.  Not  prospering  he  removed  to  Margate 
the  next  year  and  there  soon  after  his  wife  died. 
In  1701  he  entered  the  excise  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment service  and  remained  there  till  1774,  with  the 
exception  of  a  couple  of  years  when,  probably  owing 
to  his  lax  conduct,  he  was  out  of  the  service.  He 
was  restored  but  again  dismissed,  and  finally,  on  the 
charge  of  smuggling.  In  1771  he  married  Elisa- 
beth Ollive,  daughter  of  his  landlord.  In  1772  he 
wrote  a  small  pamphlet.  The  Case  of  the  Ogieers  of 
Excise;  \mlh  Remarku  on  the  Qwdificalions  of  Offi- 
cers, and  on  the  numerout  EviU  arising  to  the  Rev- 
enue, from  the  insufficiency  of  the  prrsenl  Salarg: 
humbly  addressed  to  the  Members  of  both  Houses  of 
Farliament.  It  was  the  first  public  exhibition  of 
his  power  as  a  writer,  but  it  gave  offense  to  the 
upper  officials  and  probably  waa  the  occasion  of  his 
dismissal  on  a  trumped-up  charge.  Shortly  after 
this  he  and  his  wife  were  formally  separated. 

By  evince  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  whom  he  met 
in  London,  he  came  to  America  and  at  once  found 
employment  for  his  pen.  He  waa  a  contributor  to 
the  first  issue  of  the  Penntylrania  Magaiine,  pub- 
lished in  Philadelphia  in  Jan.,  1776,  and  soon  after 
its  editor  and  so  continued  for  eighteen  months. 
From  Aug.,  1776,  to  Jan.,  1777.  he  was  a  soldier  in 
Washington's  army,  and  it  was  while  at  the  front 
that  he  wrote  the  first  number  of  The  Crisis  which 
so  powerfully  heartened  the  country  for  the  strug- 
gle. Thus  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  patriots 
he  had  employment  as  opportunity  offer^  and 
was  considered  as  a  person  worthy  of  substantial 
rewards.  In  1777  he  became  secretary  to  the  Con- 
gressional Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs,  but  was 
obliged  to  resign  on  Jan.  7,  1779,  because  in  the 
heat  of  a  newspaper  controversy  with  Silas  Deane 
he  divulged  state  secrets.  In  Nov..  1779,  he  waa 
clerk  to  the  geneml  a.'fsembly  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
1781,  in  association  with  Col.  John  Laurens  he  ne- 
gotiated in  France  a  loan  of  6,000,000  livres.  He 
returned  on  Aug.  25.  In  Feb.,  1782,  he  was  en- 
gaged by  the  secretary  of  foreign  affairs  at  what 
was  then  called  the  handsome  aJary  of  J800  per 
annum.  In  1784  the  state  of  New  York  gave  him 
a  house  and  277  acres  of  land  at  New  Rochetle,  in 
1 785  Pennsylvania  SOO  pounds  sterling,  and  in  Oct., 
1785,  Congress  gave  him  $3,000.  The  several 
amounts  were  sufficient  to  make  him  financially  in- 
dependent. From  1787  to  1802  he  was  in  Europe, 
most  of  the  time  in  France,  His  Rights  of  Afan, 
published  in  London  in  1791,  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  French  libeml  party,  and  he  was  made 
a  citizen  of  France  and  elected  to  the  National 
Assembly.  Re  hsd  the  courage  to  vote  against  the 
execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  thus  incurred  the 
anger  of  Robespierre,  whoihrew  him  into  the  prison 
of  the  Luxembourg  on  Dec.  28,  1793,  and  there  he 
remained  until  Nov.  4,  1794,  when,  on  the  solicita- 
tion of  James  Monroe,  minister  to  France,  he  was 
released.    He  tells  himiself  of  his  man'elous  escape 
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from  the  guillotine,  which  was  solely  due  to  the 
fact  that  his  door  in  the  prison  opened  outward. 
It  had  been  marked  in  token  that  the  occupant  of 
the  room  was  to  be  executed,  but  his  door  being 
closed  for  the  night  the  marie  was  of  course  not 
seen  by  those  going  through  the  prison  in  the  early 
morning  to  drag  out  their  victims. 

On  Oct.  30,  1802,  he  landed  once  more  in  Amer- 
ica. He  found  that  his  friends  had  so  managed  his 
property  that  it  would  yield  him  an  income  of  400 
pounds  steriing.  So  he  felt  quite  rich.  But  what 
cut  him  deeply  was  to  find  that  the  reputation  he 
had  made  as  a  patriot  had  been  almost  forgotten 
and  it  was  as  the  author  of  Tfie  Age  of  Reason  he 
was  known.  So  great  was  the  popular  execration 
of  that  book  that  many  who  would  gladly  have 
shown  their  appreciation  of  his  great  services  to  the 
country  refused  to  countenance  him  on  account  of 
it.  Hooted  upon  the  streets,  lampooned  in  the 
newspapers,  deserted  by  his  political  associates,  he 
lived  a  wretched  existence.  He  was  buried  on  his 
farm  in  New  Rochelle,  but  his  remains  were  removed 
to  England  in  1819  by  William  Cobbett.  What 
became  of  them  is  unknown. 

If  Paine's  writings  had  been  only  political,  he 
would  have  been  held  in  honor  as  a  bold  and  vigor- 
ous friend  of  himian  liberty.  He  was  extraordina- 
rily fertile  in  ideas,  and  broad-minded  and  pro- 
gressive. He  was  in  fact  a  great  genius.  His  power 
of  speech  has  always  been  admired.  To  him  is  to 
be  traced  the  conmion  saying,  **  These  are  the  times 
that  try  men's  souls,''  which  is  the  opening  sen- 
tence of  the  first  number  of  The  Crisis  (which  was 
printed  in  the  Pennsylvania  Journal^  Dec.  19,  1776). 
His  pamphlet.  Common  Sense  (Jan.,  1776),  was  one 
of  the  memorable  writings  of  the  day,  and  helped 
the  cause  of  Independence.  His  Rights  of  Man; 
being  an  Answer  to  Mr.  Burke*s  Attack  on  the  French 
Revolution  is  a  complete  statement  of  republican 
principles.  But  it  is  as  the  author  of  The  Age  of 
Reason,  an  uncompromising,  keen,  and  auda- 
cious attack  on  the  Bible,  that  he  is  most  widely 
known,  indeed  notorious.  The  first  part  of  this 
work  was  handed  by  him,  while  on  his  way  to  prison 
in  the  Luxembouig,  to  his  friend  Joel  Barlow,  and 
appeared,  London  and  Paris,  Mar.,  1794;  the  sec- 
ond part,  composed  while  in  prison,  Dec,  1795;  the 
third  was  left  in  manuscript.*  **His  ignorance," 
says  Leslie  Stephen,  '^  was  vast,  and  his  language 
brutal;  but  he  had  the  gift  of  a  true  demagogue, — 
the  power  of  wielding  a  fine  vigorous  English,  a  fit 
vehicle  for  fanatical  passion."  Paine  was  not  an 
atheist,  but  a  deist.  In  his  will  he  speaks  of  his 
"reposing  confidence  in  my  Creator-God  and  in  no 
other  being;  for  I  know  no  other,  nor  believe  in  any 
other."  He  voiced  current  doubt,  and  is  still  for- 
midable; because,  although  he  attacks  a  gross  mis- 
conception of  Christianity,  he  does  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  tiun  bis  reader,  in  many  cases,  away 
from  any  serious  consideration  of  the  claim  of  Chris- 
tianity. His  Age  of  Reason  is  still  circulated  and 
lead.    The  replies  written  at  the  time  are  not.    Of 

>  It  was  never  published  in  its  entirety,  but  out  of  it  was 
made  two  separate  publications,  Anawer  to  the  Bishop  of 
Uandaff;  and  Examination  of  Prophecies  (in  Conway's  ed., 
Iv.  20B-289,  308-420). 


these  replies  the  most  famoui  is  Bishop  Watson's 
(1796). 

The  personal  character  of  Paine  has  been  very 
severely  judged.  Nothing  too  bad  about  him  could 
be  said  by  those  who  hated  him  for  his  opinionp. 
and  even  his  friends  are  compelleil  to  admit  that 
there  was  foundation  for  the  damaging  chai^ges. 
Comparison  of  the  contemporary  biographies,  botli 
of  friends  and  foes,  seems  to  show  these  facts: 
Paine  was  through  life  a  harsh,  unfeeling,  vain,  con- 
ceited, and  disagreeable  man.  He  was  wanting  in 
a  sense  of  honor,  and  therefore  could  not  be  trusted. 
But  it  was  not  until  after  his  return  from  France, 
when  he  was  sixty-five  years  old,  very  much  broken 
by  his  long  sufferings  and  the  strain  of  the  great 
excitement  in  which  he  had  lived  for  years,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  above  want,  that  he  de^ 
veloped  those  traits  which  rendered  him  in  his  last 
days  such  a  miserable  object.  The  charges  of  matr 
rimonial  infidelity  and  of  seduction  are  doubtless 
unfounded ;  but  that  he  was  in  his  old  age  penuri- 
ous, uncleanly,  and  drunken,  may  be  accepted  as 
true.  He  did  a  great  service  for  the  United  States 
in  her  hour  of  peril;  but  he  lived  to  forfeit  the  re- 
spect of  the  Christian  world. 

His  complete  Works  have  been  several  times  pub- 
lished, e.g.,  3  vols.,  Boston,  1856;  New  York,  1860; 
London,  1861.  But  the  edition  which  supersedes 
all  others  and  is  really  exhaustive  and  satisfactorily 
edited  is  The  Writings  of  Thomas  Paine,  collected 
and  edited  by  Moncure  Daniel  Conway  (4  vols.. 
New  York  and  London,  1894-96).  His  Age  of 
Reason  has  been  repeatedly  published,  e.g..  New 
York,  1876;  and  his  Theological  Works  (complete), 
New  York,  1860. 

Bibuoorapht:  His  Life  has  been  written  by  F.  Oldyv  (peea- 
donjrm  for  Geoise  Chalmers) ,  London,  1791,  continued 
by  W.  Cobbett,  1796  (abusive);  J.  Cheetham,  New  York, 
1809  (written  by  one  who  knew  him  in  his  last  days;  this 
is  the  source  of  all  the  damaging  storios  about  Paine; 
Cheetham  meant  to  be  fair,  yet  was  prejudiced);  T.  C. 
Hickman,  London,  1814  (apologetic,  but  honest,  a  good 
corrective  of  (^^eetham's  exaggerations.  Rickman  speaks 
with  propriety  and  moderation,  was  friendly  to  Paine, 
but  is  compelled  to  give  him,  on  the  whole,  a  bad  charac- 
ter); W.  T.  Sherwin,  London,  1819  (apologetic);  J.  .S. 
Harford,  Bristol,  1820;  O.  Vale,  New  York,  1841  (apolo- 
getic); (]%arles  Blanchard,  New  York,  IHOO  (a  thorough- 
going defense  of  Paine,  written  in  a  careless  style,  and  in- 
terlarded with  irrelevant  and  questionable  matter;  it  is 
prefixed  to  the  edition  of  Paine's  Theoiogical  Works  men- 
tioned above).  But  the  definitive  life  is  by  Mcmcure 
Daniel  Conway,  2  vols..  New  York  and  London.  1892. 
Ft.  transl.,  which  supplies  some  additional  informatioQ. 
Paris,  1900.  It  is  the  work  of  a  historian,  who  greiatly 
admired  Paine,  but  is  not  blind  to  his  faults  in  later  years. 
In  it  is  printed  the  sketch  of  Paine  found  among  the  papcrn 
of  William  (>>bbett  which  corrects  that  noticed  above  and 
is  laudatory.  Consult  also:  G.  J.  Holyoake:  Essay  on 
the  Character  and  Services  of  Paine^  New  York,  1870;  L. 
Stephen.  History  of  English  Thought,  i.  458-464.  ii.  260- 
264,  2  vols.,  London.  1881;  J.  B.  Daly.  Radical  Pioneers 
of  the  18th  Century,  ib.  1886;  Life  and  Writings  of  Thomas 
Paine,  Containing  a  Biography  by  T.  C.  Ridcman,  and 
Appredations  by  Leslie  Stephen,  Lord  Brskine,  Paul  De*- 
jardins,  R.  O.  IngersoU,  Elberi  Hubbard,  and  MariUa  M. 
Rieker.     Ed.  D.  E.  Wheeler.  New  York,  1900. 

PAINE,  TIMOTHY  OTIS:  Theologian;  b.  at 
Winslow,  Me.,  Oct.  13,  1824;  d.  at  Boston  Dec.  6, 
1895.  He  was  graduated  from  Waterville  CoUege 
(now  Colby  University),  in  1847.  After  1856  he 
was  pastor  of  the  Swedenborgian  Church  at  Ehn- 
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wood,  Mass.;  and  in  1866  became  teacher  of  He- 
brew in  the  theological  school  of  the  General  Con- 
vention of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church  in  the  United 
States,  now  located  at  Boston,  Mass.  He  applied 
himself  closely  to  the  study  of  Scripture,  in  the  at- 
tempt to  reproduce  the  allegorical  forms  or  types, 
lie  is  the  author  of  Solomon's  TempUt  or  the  Tobtr- 
node;  The  First  Temple;  House  of  the  King^  or 
House  of  the  Forest  of  Lebanon;  Idolatrous  High 
Places;  The  City  on  the  Mountain  (Rev.  xxi,);  The 
Oblaiion  of  the  Holy  Portion;  and  The  Last  Temple 
(Boston,  1861);  and  Solomon* s  Temple  and  CapUclf 
Ark  of  the  Flood  and  Tabemade,  or  The  Holy  Houses 
of  the  Hebrew,  Chaldeef  Syriac,  Samaritan,  Septua- 
ginty  Coptic,  and  Itala  Scriptures  (Boston  and  New 
York,  1885).  Selections  from  Poems  was  published 
posthumously  (New  York,  1897). 

PAINTING,  DECORATIVE  AND  ILLUSTRA- 
TIVE   ART,    CHRISTIAN. 

I.  Early  Chiistian. 
Cataoombfl  and  Manuscripts  ({1). 
Mural  Mosaic  ({  2). 
II.  The  Carolincian  and  Othcmian  Period 

III.  Bysantine. 

IV.  The  Middle  Ages. 
Miniatures  and  Books  ({  1). 
Mural  Decoration  ({  2). 
Glass  ({  3). 

V.  The  Modem  Period. 

The  Renaissance;  Florence  and  lUnne  ({  1). 

The  Netherlands  ({  2). 

Germany;  Darer  ({  3). 

Germany;  Sixteenth  Century  and  After  ({  4). 

Other  Countries  ({  6). 

Painting  has  ever  formed  the  favorite  form  of 
art  in  Christianity.  Both  in  the  early  and  in  the 
medieval  chim^h  sculpture  was  subordinate,  and 
though  the  Renaissance  broke  through  this  princi- 
ple, its  most  important  contribution  to  religion 
was  its  paintings,  even  architecture  occupying  a 
secondary  place.  In  the  Middle  Ages  painting  was 
practically  confined  to  frescoes  and  the  adornment 
of  manuscripts,  but  in  the  course  of  the  Renaissance 
it  was  applied  to  large  canvases. 

I.  Early  Chrtstlan:      Christian  painting  previous 
to  Constantine  is  known  only  from  its  connection 
with  places  of  burial.     This  sepulchral  art  begins 
late  in  the  first  or  early  in  the  second  century  (cata- 
combs of  San  Gennaro  in  Naples),  and 

1.  Cata-  is  contained  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome, 
combs  Naples,  and  Syracuse,  as  well  as  else- 
and  where,  until  these  catacombs  ceased 
Manuscripts,  to  be  used  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  cen- 
tury. The  art  here  preserved  was  an 
increasingly  Christian  adaptation  of  pagan  mate- 
rials, with  slight  claim  to  merit,  and  aiming  merely 
at  simple  illustration  of  definite  ideas  of  practical 
religion.  The  sources  were  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament,  sometimes  in  symbolic  form,  religious 
and  secular  life,  and  reproduction  of  classic  con- 
cepts and  legends  either  directly  or  in  Christianized 
adaptations  (see  Mfthra,  Mithraism).  In  nearly 
every  instance  there  is  allusion  to  death  and  resur- 
rection. Even  Biblical  material  is  chosen  with 
reference  to  its  adaptability  to  the  resurrection,  as 
in  the  favorite  theme  of  the  good  shepherd  as  the 
lord  and  protector  of  the  dead.  Early  Christian 
painting  was  not,  however,  restricted  to  the  cata- 


combs, for  not  only  allusions  in  literature  but  also 
the  discovery  of  a  Christian  private  house  on  the 
Cslian  Hill  show  that  it  was  employed  both  in 
private  life  and  in  divine  worship.  Eariy  Christian 
miniatiu'es  were  equally  dependent  on  classic  ideals. 
The  use  of  miniatiu'es  to  adorn  Biblical  manuscripts 
seems  to  have  arisen  in  the  third  centiuy  and  was 
practised  skilfully  by  the  beginning  of  the  fourth, 
as  is  shown  by  the  miniatures  of  the  Quedlinbuig 
fragments  of  the  Itala.  About  a  century  later  come 
the  charming  miniatures  of  the  Vienna  Genesis, 
but  with  the  fifth  century  distinctly  Christian  motifs 
tend  to  displace  the  pagan  elements,  the  oldest  repre- 
sentative of  the  transition  apparently  being  the  Ros- 
sano  Codex  purpureus  of  the  Gospels.  Here  artistic 
freshness  is  killed  by  conventionality,  and  the  same 
general  tendency,  though  in  less  exaggerated  form, 
is  seen  in  the  Syriac  manuscript  of  the  Gospels  of 
Rabbula  (end  of  the  sixth  century).  The  last  phase 
of  the  struggle  between  old  and  new  may  be  traced 
in  the  miniatures  of  a  Coemas  Indicopleustes  of  the 
Justinian  period,  where  classic  influences  are  seen 
in  complete  subjugation  to  ecclesiastical  art;  while 
the  final  echoes  of  early  Christian  miniature  paint- 
ing are  to  be  found  in  a  Cambridge  Latin  evangel- 
ary  of  the  seventh  century  and  in  the  almost  con- 
temporary Ashbumham  Pentateuch. 

A  far  greater  task  than  in  miniatures  was  de- 
manded of  painting  in  the  adornment  of  the  churches 
built  during  and  after  the  reign  of  Constantine. 
Painting  had  long  been  used  in  em- 
2.  Mural  bellishing  these  edifices,  as  is  shown 
Mosaic,  by  canon  xxxvi.  of  the  S3niod  of  El- 
vira (Hefele,  Conciliengeschichie,  i.  170, 
Eng.  transl.,  i.  151,  and  Fr.  transl.,  i.  1,  p.  240,  the 
bibliographical  notes  to  which  are  very  useful), 
but  now  the  necessity  arose  of  rivaling  the  richly 
adorned  temples  of  the  conquered  faith.  The 
special  form  of  art  here  adopted  was  the  mosaic, 
now  first  widely  employed  for  mural  decoration 
in  contradistinction  to  its  classic  use  mainly 
for  pavements.  The  earliest  specimen,  the  frag- 
ments of  the  mausoleum  of  Constantine's 
daughter,  Constantina,  on  the  Via  Nomentana  be- 
fore Rome,  still  is  prevailingly  pagan  in  motif, 
though,  as  in  sepulchral  art.  Christian  elements 
steadily  gain  the  upper  hand.  Pagan  elements  are 
still  essential,  even  though  only  as  a  framework,  in 
the  fifth-century  baptistry  of  Naples  and  the  ora- 
tory of  San  Giovanni  Evangelista  near  the  Lateran, 
as  well  as  in  the  slightly  later  baptistry  of  the 
Lateran,  the  mausoleum  of  Galla  Placidia,  and  the 
orthodox  baptistry  of  Ravenna;  but  in  the  great 
mosaics  of  the  basilicas  the  classical  elements  al- 
most entirely  disappear.  The  glorified  Savior,  sur- 
rounded by  apostles  and  saints  amid  the  wonders 
of  Paradise,  with  the  holy  city  in  the  background, 
and  angels  or  the  symbolic  figures  of  the  four  apos- 
tles as  a  frame,  filled  the  vaulted  apse.  On  the 
walls  of  the  arcades  were  scenes  from  the  Bible,  or 
solenm  processions  of  the  sanctified  toward  the 
apse.  Only  seldom  are  scenes  from  the  present 
world  portrayed,  as  in  the  Church  of  San  Vitale  at 
Rome.  Mosaics  are  preserved  in  the  churches  of 
San  Apollinare  Nuovo  at  Ravenna,  and  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore  and  Santa  Costanza  at  Rome,  and  reach 
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their  culmination  in  Justinian's  great  structure  of 
St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople.  Closely  akin  to  mo- 
saic was  mural  painting  proper.  This  was  prob- 
ably used  in  the  more  humble  churches,  and  the 
few  scanty  specimens  extant  are  chiefly  from  Egypt, 
some  of  them  showing  a  curious  similarity  to  the 
miniatures  on  Egyptian  papyri. 

n.  The  Carolingian  and  Othonian  Period:  The 
western  peoples  that  came  into  contact  with  Ro- 
man culture  possessed  a  distinct  type  of  art  which 
consisted  in  developments  of  the  spiral,  the  use  of 
animal  figures  belonging  to  a  later  period.  This  art 
was  exemplified  chiefly  in  miniatures,  shown  in 
such  Irish  manuscripts  as  the  Lindisfame  Evan- 
gelaiy,  the  Book  of  Kells,  and  the  Cathach  Psalter. 
The  object  was  purely  calligraphic,  and  the  artis- 
tic significance  lies  in  the  fantastic  development  of 
the  ornamentation  and  the  delicate  sense  of  color. 
Anglo-Saxon  miniature  painting  is  almost  identical 
in  spirit  with  Irish,  while  the  Prankish  miniatures 
show  a  certain  approximation  to  early  Christian 
art.  This  influence  is  first  perceptible  in  the  reign 
of  Charlemagne,  as  in  the  Evangelaiy  of  Godescalc 
at  Paris,  the  Ada  manuscript  at  Treves,  and  the 
Evangelary  of  Charlemagne  at  Vienna;  it  first  be- 
comes potent  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Pious,  en- 
riched by  Syriac  influence  and  typified  in  the  Bibles 
of  Alcuin;  and  it  reaches  its  acme  in  the  Bible  of 
Charles  the  Bald  at  Paris.  The  school  is  charac- 
terized by  a  happy  blending  of  the  national  and  the 
classical,  by  originality  and  imagination,  and  by 
admirable  coloring  and  fantasy  in  combination  of 
picture  and  ornamentation.  Tours,  Metz,  and 
Reims  were  the  chief  centers,  and  the  court  itself 
took  part.  The  general  effect  is  one  of  uniformity, 
though  in  more  remote  places,  as  St.  Gall,  Fulda, 
and  Corvey,  a  certain  degree  of  independence  and 
naturalism  is  perceptible.  The  fall  of  the  Carolin- 
gian power  rendered  it  possible  for  painting  to 
develop  freely,  and  under  the  German  Othos  it  tran- 
scended its  former  development,  reaching  its  pinnacle 
in  the  reigns  of  Otho  III.  and  Henry  II.  The  chief 
centers,  with  their  principal  productions,  were  not 
only  Treves  (where  Archbishop  Egbert  fostered 
artistic  life),  Cologne  (the  Aachen  Otho  manuscript), 
and  Echtemach  (the  Echtemach  Evangelaiy  at 
Gotha),  but  especially  the  Reichenau  (the  Codex 
Egberti  at  Treves  and  the  Psalterium  Egberti  at 
Cividale)  and  Regensburg  (Evangelary  of  Abbess 
Uota  at  Munich).  The  technio  is  early  Chris- 
tian, and  delicate  shading  is  rare.  Literary  sources 
show  that  mural  painting  was  also  employed  with 
great  frequency,  though  no  specimens  from  the 
Carolingian  period  have  been  preserved,  and  but 
few  from  the  succeeding  period.  To  the  latter  be- 
long, however,  the  mural  paintings  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Geoige  at  Oberzell  in  the  Reichenau, 
apparently  dating  from  the  late  sixth  centuiy  and 
unmistakably  influenced  strongly  by  primitive  Chris- 
tian art.  At  the  same  time  there  is  here  a  direct- 
ness and  truth,  combined  with  a  breadth  of  con- 
cept, which  make  these  mural  paintings  second  to 
no  others  of  the  early  Middle  Ages  in  importance 
for  the  histoiy  of  art. 

m.  Byzantiiie:  Unlike  the  West,  with  its  politi- 
cal TioMritudes,  the  eastern  empire  maintained  a 


continuity  with  classic  culture;    and  in  this  very 
fact  lies  the  distinction  between  the  medieval  art 
of  Byzantium  and  of  the  Latin  and  Teutonic  lands. 
Even  the  storms  of  the  iconoclastic  controversy 
(see  Images  and  Image  Worship,  II.,  {§  2-3)  could 
not  destroy  the  artistic  spirit,  typically  pan-Hel- 
lenic and  uniting  classical  and  Christian  motifs, 
which  had  grown  up  from  the  very  foundation  of 
Constantinople,  and  especially  after  the  reign  of 
Justinian.    The  exact  reverse  was  the  case,  for  at 
the  very  time  when  the  West  saw  the  triumph  of 
national  over  classical  art,  the  E^ast,  under  the 
Macedonian   dynasty   (beginning   with   867)    wit- 
nessed a  wonderful  renaissance  of  classicism.    Evi- 
dence of  all  this  is  furnished  by  the  miniatures,  es- 
pecially those  of  a  Psalter,  probably  of  the  tenth 
century,  and  a  still  earlier  manuscript  of  the  hom- 
ilies of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  written  for  Basil,  the 
first  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty  (867-886)-— both 
in  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale,  Paris  (Gr.  nos.  139 
and  510).    Here  the  characteristics  are  fresh  gnsp 
of  theme,  careful  execution  of  detail,  magnificent 
coloring,  and  classical  influence,  only  the  conven- 
tionality in  drapery  betraying  the  copyist.    Toward 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  a  decUne  in  artistic 
creativeness  set  in,  conventionality  in  figure  and 
theme  appeared,   and  naturalism  gave   place  to 
lofty  pomp;    but  even  so,  classical  art  remained 
potent  down  to  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by 
the  crusaders,  and  Byzantine  art  came  to  an  end 
without  breaking  with  the  past.    Mural  paintings 
of  the  Byzantine  period  are  no  longer  extant,  though 
a  surrogate  is  fmnished  by  the  paintings  on  Mt. 
Athos  after  the  sixteenth  century.     Mosaics  are 
rare.    Almost  all  those  of  St.  Sophia,  now  hidden 
under  the  later  wall  covering,  seem  to  belong  to  the 
early  Macedonian  period,  while  mosaics  from  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  century  respectively  are  pre- 
served in  the  monastery  churches  of  Daphni  near 
Athens  and  Chora  in  Constantinople.     The  last 
phase  of  Byzantine  art  is  closely  connected  with 
the  "  Painter's  Book  "  of  Mount  Athos,  the  author 
of  which,   the  monk   Dionysius   (flourished  after 
1500),   doubtless   used   older  materials,   although 
chance  elements  and  personal  preferences  may  be 
perceived.    Byzantine  art  exerdsed  scant  influence 
on  the  West,  even  though  exceptional  instances 
may  be  traced,  especially  in  Italy,  as  in  the  Capella 
Palatina  and  cathedral  of  Palermo,  the  cathedral 
of  Cefali^,  and  St.  Mark's  in  Venice. 

IV.  The  Middle  Ages:    UntU  long  after  the  leniUi 
of  the  Middle  Ages  art  was  courtly  and  clerical. 
Secular  themes  were  deemed  of  secondary  impor- 
tance and  were  comparatively  rare.    Under  Henxy 
II.    miniature    painting    was   in   full 
X.  Minia-   bloom,  but  about  the  middle  of  the 
turesand   eleventh  centuiy  a  tendency  to  mere 
Books,      imitation,   devoid   of  real   eympathy 
with  its  models  and  their  spirit,  led  to 
a  sudden  decline.    Technic  deteriorated  and  color- 
ing became  coarse,  while  body  colorings  were  often 
neglected  entirely,  and  pen  drawings  were  deemed 
sufficient,  specimens  of  tlds  decay  being  the  Wyscheh- 
rad  Evangelaiy  in  Prague  and  the  Antiphooaiy 
in  the  abbey  of  St.  Peter  at  Salzburg  (first  half 
of  the  twelfth  centuiy).     About  the  middle  of 
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the  eleventh  centuiy,  however,  the  change  set  in 
which  was  to  dominate  the  liiddle  Ages  until  their 
end — the  rise  of  the  knights  and  buigers,  with  a 
resultant  increasing  tendency  to  secularise  and 
popularize  art.  The  figuration  now  became  more 
slender  and  delicate  and  in  better  proportion;  p^- 
chological  processes  were  more  clearly  expressed; 
and  pen  drawings  were  found  to  be  better  adapted 
to  the  new  style  of  art  than  body  coloring.  This 
transformation,  with  its  conmiingling  of  lay  and 
clerical  art,  was  beet  exemplified  in  the  Hortua  ddi- 
ciarum,  completed  about  1175  (destroyed  in  the 
siege  of  Strasburg  in  1870).  Non-religious  manu- 
scripts were  now  also  illuminated,  the  result  op- 
erating to  the  advantage  of  religious  art;  and  the 
whole  was  fostered  and  promoted  by  the  rise  of 
Gothic  art.  The  favorite  subjects  of  the  new  pop- 
ular art  were  chronicles  and  devotional  works  which 
directly  touched  the  interests  of  the  people,  as  well 
as  the  Biblia  pauperum  (see  Bibles,  Illustrated, 
§  4).  Side  by  side  with  this  popular  art  went  the 
courtly  art  which,  inspired  by  the  French  illumina- 
tions which  had  come  into  vogue  with  Louis  IX., 
fostered  the  spiritual  interests  of  more  cultured 
circles.  Here  pen  drawings  were  discarded  in  favor 
of  the  French  plastic  modeling,  while  in  the  school 
founded  by  (Charles  IV.  at  Prague  and  extending 
to  Vienna,  Treves,  and  elsewhere,  there  was  a  char- 
acteristic framing  of  initial  letters  or  miniatures  by 
rich  and  involved  tracery.  With  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  centuiy,  however,  (jerman  illuminan 
tion  entered  upon  a  decline  which  soon  ended  in 
utter  extinction.    See  Dance  of  Death. 

The  rise  of  Romanesque  architecture  afforded  a 
welcome  opportunity  for  mural  painting.  The 
scanty  specimens  now  extant  show,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  break  with  Carolingian  and  Othonian  con- 
ventionality with  a  consequent  uncer- 

3.  Muiml  tainty,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  an  in- 
Decoiation.  creasing  individualism  of  treatment 
and  keenness  of  insight.  The  most 
conspicuous  examples  of  this  style  are  the  mural 
paintings  in  the  Unteikirche  of  Schwarzrheindorf 
near  Bonn  (1151-56),  the  frescoes  of  the  chapter- 
hall  of  Brauweiler  (a  few  decades  later),  the  mural 
decorations  of  the  cathedral  at  Brunswick,  and  the 
paintings  of  the  nuns'  choir  of  the  cathedral  of 
Gurk  in  Carinthia.  Gothic  architecture  checked 
this  development,  however,  by  cutting  up  the  mural 
spaces  and  the  vaultings,  so  that  in  the  Gothic  period 
mural  paintings  are  the  exception,  though  speci- 
mens may  be  seen  in  the  apse  of  the  church  at 
Brauweiler,  the  church  of  Ramersdorf ,  now  trans- 
lated to  Bonn,  and  the  crypt  of  the  minster  of  Basel. 
A  new  element,  moreover,  was  introduced  in  this 
cycle  by  the  dance  of  death,  inspired  by  the  terrible 
pestilences  of  the  fourteenth  century;  and  here  the 
theme  afforded  the  artist,  as  at  Basel,  Berlin,  and 
Lobeck,  full  scope  for  the  exercise  of  unrestricted 
individuality.  In  France  illumination  and  mural 
painting  were  inferior  to  German  productions  dur- 
ing the  Romanesque  period,  but  in  the  second  half 
of  the  fourteenth  centuiy  the  Latin  country  reached 
a  high  degree  of  true  artistic  merit,  as  in  the  two 
Psalters  of  the  duke  of  Berri. 

Though  prevented  by  Gothic  architecture  from 


attaining  full  development,  painting  was  still  able 

to  manifest  itself  in  works  on  canvas  and  glass. 

The  former  occurs  sporadically  in  the  Romanesque 

period,  as  in  antependiums,  but  its 

3*  Glass,  real  existence  begins  only  toward  the 
close  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  German 
centera  were  Prague  (established,  as  already  noted, 
by  Charles  IV.),  Nurembeig  (fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries),  Soest  (Master  Conrad,  first  half 
of  the  fifteenth  century),  and  especially  Cologne 
(Bfaster  Wilhelm  and  Stephan  Lochner,  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  century  respectively).  Stained  glass 
was  used  almost  contemporaneously  in  the  second 
half  of  the  tenth  century  at  Tegemsee  in  Germany 
and  St.  Remy  in  France,  serving  originally  as  a 
substitute  for  the  tapestries  formerly  adorning  the 
walls  and  curtaining  the  windows,  so  that  the  tap- 
estry designs  are  still  preserved.  The  oldest  speci- 
mens of  glass  paintings,  or  rather  of  glass  mosaics, 
of  this  type  are  five  individual  figures  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Augsbuig,  dating  from  about  1000,  each 
bit  of  colored  glass  being  joined  by  lead  and  having 
a  simple  outline  and  modeling  of  black  lead.  While 
at  first  the  figure  alone  was  considered,  a  wealth  of 
ornamental  detail  was  soon  introduced,  as  in  the 
twelfth-centuiy  Cistercian  monastery  of  Krems- 
mQnster.  The  laige  windows  demanded  by  the 
Gothic  style,  moreover,  gave  a  new  impulse  to 
stained  glass  both  in  the  thirteenth  century  (Stras- 
biug  and  Freibiug)  and  in  the  fourteenth  (Regens- 
biug,  Oppenheim,  and  Cologne  cathedral),  especially 
as  the  technic  had  been  improved,  particularly 
by  the  discovery  of  overlaying  of  glass  and  the 
extension  of  the  color  scale.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  centuiy,  however,  rivaliy  with  paint- 
ing caused  the  glass  mosaic  to  be  superseded  by 
stained  glass,  and  in  the  fifteenth  centuiy  the  orig- 
inal form  had  been  entirely  given  up.  The  finest 
examples  of  this  latter  phase  are  the  glasses  in  St. 
Sebald  and  St.  Lorenz  in  Nurembeig,  while  France 
(Chartres,  Le  Mans,  and  Bourges)  also  contains 
excellent  specimens.  Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  here 
presents  little  of  interest.  In  the  latter  country 
mosaic  painting  attained  modest  proportions,  and 
in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  enjoyed  a 
marked  development,  as  shown  by  the  Roman 
churches  of  San  Clemente  and  Santa  Maria  in  Tras- 
tevere.  The  sources  for  the  themes  of  medieval 
painting  were  primarily  Biblical,  with  a  marked 
influence  of  the  traditions  of  the  Church  and  the 
metaphorical  exegesis  of  medieval  theologians. 
The  cult  of  the  Viigin  likewise  gave  scope  for  alle- 
gory and  typology,  while  legend,  liturgy,  folk-be- 
liefs, and  scholarly  subtleties  combined  to  give 
richness  and  diversity  to  the  painter's  art. 

V.  The  Modem  Period:  Medieval  art  was  essen- 
tially based  upon  tradition,  but  with  the  fourteenth 
centuiy  came,  especially  in  Italy,  a  veritable  revo- 
lution in  the  rise  of  individualism  not  less  in  art 
than  in  the  spheres  of  politics  and  learning.  The 
leader  here  was  the  brilliant  republic  of  Florence. 
The  beginning  is  marked  by  Giotto  (b.  about  1266; 
mural  paintings  in  Assisi  and  Padua),  and  a  dis- 
tinct advance  is  seen  in  Masaccio  (d.  1428)  and 
Masolino  (d.  about  1447).  The  ex-monk  Filippo 
Lippi  (d.  1469),  a  master  of  coloring,  represented 
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sacred  history  on  a  secular  plane,  though  without 
losing  the  magic  of  religious  feeling,  and  his 
example  was  followed  by  his  son,  Filippino  Lippi  (d. 
1504),  and  Sandro  Botticelli  (d.  1510). 
z.  The  Re-  The    early   Renaissance   in    Florence 

naissance;  closed  with  Domenico  Ghirlandajo  (d. 
Florence    1494),  though  tradition  again  found  at 

and  Rome,  least  a  partial  defender  in  Giovanni  da 
Fiesole,  or  Fra  Angelico  (d.  1455). 
Umbria  also  followed,  though  with  more  adherence 
to  medieval  ideals.  Here  the  great  names  are  Piero 
dei  Franceschi  (d.  1492)  and  his  pupil,  the  drama- 
tist Luca  Signorelli  (d.  1523;  eschatological  paint- 
ings at  Orvieto),  and  the  more  independent  Pietro 
Perugino  (d.  1524),  the  teacher  of  Raphael.  In 
upper  Italy,  finally,  mention  must  be  made  of  the 
Milanese  Andrea  Mantegna  (d.  1506)  and  the  Vene- 
tian Giovanni  Bellini  (d.  1516).  The  way  was  now 
prepared  for  the  High  Renaissance,  wherein  Flor- 
ence gave  place  to  Rome,  while  an  art  was  devel- 
oped which  aimed  at  the  monumental  and  massive, 
in  which  composition  and  modeUng  were  deemed 
more  important  than  coloring.  Artists  thought 
themselves  the  leaders  of  mankind,  and  princes  and 
prelates  were  rivals.  The  High  Renaissance,  which, 
though  exalting  the  present  over  the  past,  yet  rec- 
ognized its  kinship  with  the  antique,  finds  its  cul- 
mination in  three  artists:  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (d. 
1519),  Raphael  Santi  (d.  1520),  and  Michelangelo 
Buonarrotti  (d.  1564),  whose  influence  was  felt 
throughout  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  Venice, 
where  Bellini  still  remained  supreme.  Venice,  in- 
deed, was  realistic  rather  than  classical,  but  its  fine 
coloring  attained  a  higher  perfection  through  this 
very  limitation,  as  is  shown  by  the  productions  of 
the  masters  of  the  Venetian  school,  Giorgione  (d. 
1510),  Pahna  Vecchio  (d.  1528),  Titian  (d.  1576), 
and  Paolo  Veronese  (d.  1588).  Apart  from  the 
Venetians  stood  the  groat  Correggio  (d.  1534),  be- 
longing to  the  school  of  Ferrara  and  Bologna.  The 
Renaissance  presented  to  its  artists  enormous  tasks 
in  fresco  painting,  and  in  this  branch  the  greatest 
results  were  achieved.  But  at  the  same  time  can- 
vases now  became  \videly  popular,  and  herein  the 
Renaissance  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch. 

In  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  centiuy  the  Nether- 
lands developed,  independent  of  Italy,  a  genre 
which,  though  inferior  to  Italian  art  in  modeling, 
was  superior  both  in  realism  and  in 
2.  The  Neth- coloring,  exceptionally  aided  by  high 
erlands.  technic  in  the  use  of  oils.  The  initial 
stages  are  unknown,  but  the  painting 
of  the  Netherlands  appears  in  fine  development  in 
the  work  of  the  brothers  Hubert  (d.  1426)  and  Jan 
van  Eyck  of  Maaseyck  (d.  1440),  exemplified  in  the 
Ghent  altar,  completed  in  1432  and  preserved  in 
Ghent,  Brussels,  and  Berlin.  This  Flanders  school 
was  surpassed  by  the  Brabant  school,  highly  de- 
veloped by  Roger  van  der  Weiden  (d.  1464),  who 
influenced  the  German  Hans  Memling  (d.  1495), 
the  painter  of  the  dramatic  Last  Judgment  at 
Danzig.  Together  with  paintings  on  canvas,  minia- 
ture painting  reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  though  in  the  sixteenth 
oentury  Italian  influence  became  increasingly 
powerful,  the  old  traditions  were  worthily  main- 


tained by  a  native  school  which  included  Quinten 
Massys,  Pieter  Brueghel  the  elder,  and  Lucas  van 
Leyden.  The  influence  of  the  Netherlands  spread 
to  Germany,  Cologne  first  of  all.  It  was  also  potent 
in  the  Upper  Rhine  school  centered  in  Kolmar, 
though  the  leader  here,  Martin  Schongauer  (d. 
1491),  proved  his  independence  by  a  charming  de- 
votion to  nature.  The  Swabian  school  reached  its 
climax  in  Bartholome  Zeitblom  of  Ulm  (d.  after 
1517),  the  elder  Hans  Holbein  of  Augsburg  (d. 
1524),  and  Hans  Burgkmair  (d.  1531);  but  the 
Prankish  school,  with  Nuremberg  as  a  center,  took 
only  mediocre  rank  in  painting  with  liichel  Wol- 
gemut  (d.  1519),  though  in  sculpture  it  stood  pre- 
eminent. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  German 
painting  reached  its  zenith,  not  only  in  the  German 
invention  of  copper-plate  and  in  wood-cuts,  but  in 
painting  proper.  Here  an  epoch  was  marked  by 
Albrecht  Dtlrer  (b.  at  Nuremberg  May 
3.  Germany;  21,  1471;  d.  there  Apr.  6, 1528),  whose 
Diirer.  wide  travels  gave  him  the  inspiration 
that  made  him  the  real  creator  of  the 
landscape,  which  had  hitherto  been  a  mere  acces- 
sory. His  first  great  work,  fifteen  wood-cuts  in  the 
Heimliche  Offenbarung  Johannis  (in  1498),  revealed 
him  already  a  master,  while  his  artistic  perception 
was  further  evinced  by  his  twenty  pictures  of  the 
life  of  the  Virgin,  which  he  began  to  issue  in  1504. 
For  a  long  time  he  was  also  engaged  on  the  Passion. 
The  "  Great  Passion  ''  (12  wood-cuts  completed  in 
1511)  is  prevented  from  attaining  full  dignity  by 
the  coarseness  of  popular  taste,  and  the  artist  is 
frequently  balked  by  the  wood-cutter,  although  the 
dramatic  force  is  still  powerful.  The  **  Little  Pas- 
sion "  (37  small  cuts  completed  in  1511)  aims  at 
simplicity,  as  the  "copper-plate  Passion  "  (16 small 
plates,  1507-13)  and  the  "Green  Passion"  (12 
drawings  in  chiaroscuro  on  a  green  groimd,  done  in 
1504  and  now  in  Vienna)  successfully  attain  a  mild 
and  harmonious  tone.  Ddrer  attained  his  highest 
effect  by  a  union  of  shading  and  realism.  Among 
his  best  works  are  The  Prodigal  Son,  The  Madonna 
with  the  Ape,  St.  Eustache,  Adam  and  Eve,  Christ 
on  the  Cross,  The  Knight  with  Death  and  the  Devil, 
Jerome  in  his  Cell,  Melancholy,  and  The  Meditation 
of  St.  Anthony.  He  was  also  the  founder  of  the 
copper-plate  portrait  (Melanchthon,  Pirkheimer, 
Frederick  the  Wise,  etc.);  and  the  truth  and  care 
here  displayed  also  characterize  his  paintings  of 
Adam  and  Eve  (at  Madrid),  The  Adoration  of  the 
Trinity  by  all  the  Saints  (in  Vienna),  The  Adora- 
tion of  the  Three  Kings  (at  Florence),  and  the 
greatest  of  all,  The  Four  Temperaments. 

DUrer  inspired  the  far  coarser  painters  Geoig 
Pencz,  Hans  Sebald  Beham,  Barthel  Beham,  as 
well  as  such  representatives  of  the  Upper  Rhein 
school  as  Matthias  GrOnewald  (d.  about  1529).  The 
latter,  an  uncompromising  realist,  found  a  follower 
in  Hans  Baldung,  commonly  called  Giien  (d. 
1545),  while  both  DQrer  and  GrOnewald  influenced 
Albrecht  Altdorfer  (d.  1538),  the  head  of  the  Re- 
gensbiug  school  and  the  representative  of  a  romantic 
movement.  The  bond  between  the  Swabian  school 
and  the  Italian  Renaissance  and  the  creation  of  a 
Cferman  Renaissance  were  effected  by  Hans  Holbein 
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the  younger  (b.  at  Augsburg,  1497;  d.  at  London, 
1543).  An  intense  realist  and  devoid  of  ethics,  he 
excelled    as   a  portrait   painter,   as  of   Erasmus, 

Amerbach,  Archbishop  Warham,  and 

4.  Germany;  Georg    Gisze,   yet  he    was  unrivaled 

Sixteenth    among  his  compatriots  as  a  colorist, 

Century  and  as  is  shown  by  his  Madonna  of  Buigo- 

After.       master  Meyer.      In  his  passion  pictures 

he  lacked  sympathy  with  his  theme 
and  is  repellantly  naturalistic,  as  in  the  Basel 
Christ  in  the  Tomb,  but  in  his  ninety-four  pictures 
to  the  Old  Testament  he  reproduces  the  epic  tone 
with  admirable  simplicity.  As  an  ardent  Protec- 
tant he  furthered  the  cause  of  his  doctrines  not  only 
by  his  Indulgence- Vender  and  Christ  the  True 
Light,  but  also  by  his  satirical  passion  pictures  in 
which  monks  and  priests  figure  as  judges  and  ex- 
ecutioners of  Christ,  and  here  too  belong,  in  a  sense, 
his  Dance  of  Death  (forty-five  plates  executed  about 
1 525) .  He  broke  entirely  with  tradition,  but  though 
surpassing  DOrer  in  color  and  modeling,  he  is  in- 
ferior in  depth  and  nationality.  Lucas  Cranach  the 
elder  (d.  1553)  formed  a  link  between  the  art  of 
Upper  Germany  and  Saxony.  Firmly  Protestant, 
he  painted  portraits  of  Reformers  and  princes  of  his 
own  type  of  mind,  and  also  aided  the  Protestant 
cause  by  such  paintings  as  the  Crucifixion  (at  Wei- 
mar), Law  and  Gospel  (at  Schneebeig),  and  Passio- 
nate of  Christ  and  Antichrist.  His  earlier  works  are 
rich  in  color  and  often  sympathetic,  but  in  his  latter 
years  he  plied  his  art  as  a  mere  trade,  an  example  in 
which  he  was  followed  by  his  son,  Lucas  Cranach 
the  younger  (d.  1586).  Economic  conditions  in 
Germany  were  reflected  in  a  decline  in  painting  from 
the  seventeenth  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  best  work  even  of  Daniel  Chodowiecki 
(172&-1801)  was  in  the  minor  genre  of  middle-class 
life.  The  classicism  of  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  persisted  in  art  until  late  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  achieving  its  best  results  in 
landscape,  as  exemplified  by  Joseph  Koch  (d.  1839), 
Karl  Rottmann  (d.  1850),  and  Friedrich  Preller 
(d.  1878),  but  it  met  a  deadly  opponent  in  the  roman- 
tic school,  which  drew  from  medieval  and  Prera- 
phaelite  material.  These  "Nazarenes"  (Friedrich 
Overbeck  [d.  1869],  Philipp  Veit  [d.  1878],  Joseph 
Fiihrich  [d.  1876],  and  Eduard  Steinle  [d.  1886])  also 
influenced  the  Protestants  Karl  Gottfried  Pfann- 
schmidt  (d.  1887),  Bemhard  Plockhorst  (b.  1825), 
and  Heinrich  Hofmann  (b.  1824),  and  in  less  degree 
Peter  Cornelius  (d.  1867)  and  Julius  Schnorr  von 
Carolsfeld  (d.  1872).  While  their  work  is  deeply 
religious,  their  grasp  is  often  weak,  sentimental,  and 
untrue.  A  sound  principle,  though  often  carried 
to  extremes,  is  represented,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
Eduard  von  Gebhardt  and  especially  by  Fritz  von 
Uhde. 

I'nlike  Germany,  It^ly  maintained  a  degree  of  art 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  when 
the  idealism  of  Guido  Reni  (d.  1642;  Aurora  in 
the  Palazzo  Rospigliosi  in  Rome  and  Ecce  Homo  in 
Dresden)  and  of  Carlo  Dolci  (d.  1686;  St.  Cecilia 
in  Dresden)  went  parallel  to  or  in  union  with  the 
realism  of  Caravaggio  (d.  1609)  and  Spagnoletto 
(d.  1656).  In  Spain  painting  first  attained  its  full 
classical  development  in  the  seventeenth  centiu^', 
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characterized  by  amazing  technic  and  extraordi- 
nary sense  of  coloring.  Side  by  side  with  the  great 
realist  Velasquez  (d.  1660),  preeminent  as  a  portrait- 
painter,  stands  his  younger  contem- 
5.  Other  porary,  Murillo,  whose  visions,  concep- 
Countries.  tions,  saints,  and  Madonnas  reveal  the 
true  Spanish  Roman  Catholic  wannth 
of  religious  feeling.  France  h'kewise  found  its  first 
great  painter  in  the  seventeenth  century  in  Nicholas 
Poussin  (d.  1665),  who  drew  from  classic  models 
and  inspired  the  landscape  school  which  reached 
its  zenith  in  Claude  Lorrain  (d.  1682),  while  Antoine 
Watteau  adopted  the  rococo  style  both  in  form  and 
theme.  In  this  same  century  the  Netherlands  not 
only  surpassed  their  own  past,  but  attained  a  high 
place  in  art  as  a  whole.  The  Flemish  school,  with  its 
foundation  of  mingled  Teutonic  and  Romance  ele- 
ments blended  with  the  display  of  Spanish  Jesuitism, 
is  represented  in  the  magnificent  coloring  and  the 
keen  sense  of  beauty  of  form,  composition,  and 
dramatic  power  of  Peter  Paul  Rubens  (b.  probably 
at  Siegen  in  Westphalia  Jime  29, 1577;  d.  at  Antwerp 
May  30, 1640).  He  is  not,  however,  without  a  strain 
of  the  sensual,  and  his  numerous  religious  canvases, 
the  best  known  of  which  is  the  Descent  from  the 
Cross  in  the  cathedral  at  Antwerp,  are  essentially 
secular  in  type.  His  best  pupil  was  Antonius  van 
Dyck  (d.  at  London  1641),  who  excels  in  portraits 
but  is  weak  in  his  religious  paintings.  The  natural- 
ism of  Dutch  painting  adapted  it  particularly  for 
portraiture,  landscapes,  and  genre  work.  Religious 
themes  were  modernized  and  lost  their  loftiness, 
though  these  defects  were  veiled  by  the  perfection 
of  the  Dutch  development  of  chiaroscuro.  Prac- 
tically the  sole  religious  painter  of  Protestant  Hol- 
land was  Rembrandt  Harmensz  van  Reijn  (b.  at 
Leyden  1606;  d.  at  Amsterdam  1669),  in  which 
Dutch  art  reached  its  zenith.  His  numerous  Bibli- 
cal pictiu'es  are  simple  in  their  natiu*alism  and  are 
the  more  intelligible  by  the  modernization  of  their 
figures  and  setting,  even  though  the  result  sometimes 
involves  the  commonplace.  Generally,  however,  as 
may  be  seen  from  his  Christ  at  Enunaus  (at  Paris) 
and  his  Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son  (at  St.  Peters- 
burg), he  remained  true  to  the  loftiness  of  his  theme 
and  achieved  admirable  artistic  effects.  Rembrandt 
was  equally  admirable  in  portrait-painting  and 
etching,  and  the  passing  of  years  served  only  to 
increase  the  perfection  of  his  art.  His  influence, 
powerful  in  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  was  followed, 
early  in  the  last  century,  by  French  classicism,  which 
has  recently  been  superseded  in  Holland,  as  else- 
where, by  the  historical  school.  In  England  it 
was  not  until  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  that  the  first  real  attempts  at  native  paint- 
ing were  begun  by  William  Hogarth  (d.  1764)  and 
Joshua  Reynolds  (d.  1851).  A  school  closely  akin 
to  the  "Nazarenes"  was  founded  by  the  Prera- 
phaelites  Rosetti,  Millais,  and  Bume-Jones,  who  sur- 
passed their  Grerman  counterparts  in  depth,  truth, 
and  simplicity. 

The  interconmiunication  of  modem  times  has 
tended  to  efface  national  peculiarities  and  sharply 
defined  schools  in  painting,  replacing  them  with 
eclecticism.  The  present  condition  is  one  of  inchoate- 
ness,  being  restless  and  drawn  hither  and  thither 
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by  the  most  diverse  tendencies.  The  result  has 
already  been  certain  gains  which  can  not  be  lost, 
but  the  ultimate  outcome  is  still  problematical. 
This  entire  process  involves  religious  painting  in  its 
fortunes,  and  every  attempt  to  separate  this  type 
of  art  from  the  rest,  and  to  treat  it  as  a  distinct 
entity,  has  injured  it  instead  of  being  to  its  advan- 
tage. (Victor  Schijltze.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Besides  the  literature  under  Abt,  Chris- 
tian, consult  on  the  general  subject:  F.  X.  Kraus,  Syn- 
chronxslische  Tabellen  zur  chritUichen  KunatgetehichU, 
Freiburg,  1880;  idem,  Getchichte  der  chriMicken  Kurui, 
3  vols.,  Freiburg,  1896-1900;  J.  O.  Westwood,  Palaogm- 
phia  aacra  pictoria^  London,  1845;  R.  Garruoci,  Storia 
ddla  arte  crisliana,  6  vols.,  Prato,  1881;  J.  P.  Lundy. 
Monumental  Christianity,  New  York,  1882;  E.  Oilier, 
A  Popular  Hittory  of  Sacred  AH,  London.  1882;  C.  Ats. 
Die  ehriatliche  Kunat,  Bosen,  1884;  A.  W.  C.  Lindsay, 
Sketches  of  the  History  of  Christian  Art,  2  vols.,  London, 
1885;  E.  Frants,  Geschichte  der  christlichen  Malerei,  2 
parts,  Freiburg.  1887-94;  A.  de  Champeaux,  Histoire  de 
la  peinture  dSeorative,  Paris,  1890;  F.  Boumand,  Hi^.  de 
Fart  chritien,  2  vols..  Paris,  1891;  A.  Conti,  Relioione  ed 
arte,  Florence,  1K91 ;  F.  Buettgenbach,  Die  kvrchliche  Kunat 
in  Monographien,  2  vols.,  Aachen,  1899;  W.  Lowrie, 
Christian  Art  and  Arch<B(ilogy,  London,  1901;  N.  Bell, 
The  Saints  in  Christian  Art,  3  vols.,  London,  1901-04; 
J.  Ficker,  Studien  Hber  chrisUiche  DenknUUer,  Leipsic, 
1902;  E.  Gradmann,  Geschichte  der  christlichen  Kunat, 
Calw,  1902;  A.  Lecoy  de  la  Marohe.  La  Peinture  rdioieuae, 
Paris,  1902;  R.  Buerkner,  GeaehichU  der  kircMichen  Kunat, 
Freiburg.  1903;  E.  Cabrol,  Dictionnaire,  Paris,  1903  sqq.; 
J.  P.  Richter  and  A.  C.  Taylor,  The  Golden  Age  of  Claaaic 
Christian  Art,  London,  1904;  A.  Michel,  Histoire  de  VaH 
depuis  lea  premiera  tempa  chrttiena  juaqu'ii  noa  joura,  Paris, 
1905. 

On  eariy  Christian  art  consult:  J.  N.  Diepolder,  T?ie- 
ologieund  Kunat  im  Urchriatenttun,  Augsburg,  1882;  F.  R. 
Salmon,  Histoire  de  Vari  chrttien  aux  dix  premiers  aUcles, 
LUle,  1891;  J.  Wilpert,  Die  KatakombengemAlde  und  ihre 
alien  Copien,  Freiburg,  1891;  E.  L.  Cutis,  History  of  Early 
Christian  AH,  London,  1893;  F.  Wickhoff.  Roman  AH. 
Some  of  its  Principles  and  their  Application  to  eaHy  Chris- 
tian Painting,  London,  1900;  J.  R.  Allen,  Celtic  AH  in 
Pagan  and  Christian  Times,  1904;  V.  Schultze.  Die  Kata- 
komben  von  S.  Gennaro  dei  Poveri  in  Neapel,  Jena,  1877; 
idem.  Die  altchristlichen  Grabstdtten  Siciliens,  Berlin,  1907; 
L.  von  Sybcl,  Christliche  Antike  EinfQhrung  in  die  alt- 
ehrislliche  Kunst.  Vol.  ii..  Plaatik,  Arehitektur,  und 
Malerei,  Marburg,  1909.  For  Bysantine  art  consult: 
N.  Kondakoff.  Hist,  de  VaH  byzantin,  2  vols.,  Paris. 
1886-91;  J.  Strzygowski.  Der  Bilderkreis  des  griechis- 
ehen  Phyaiologua,  des  Kosmas  IndikopleuHes  und  Okta- 
teuch,  Leipsic.  1899;  idem,  OrierU  oder  Rom,  ib.  1901; 
H.  Brockhaus,  Die  Kunst  in  den  Athoskliistem,  Leipsic. 
1891;  W.  R.  Lethaby  and  H.  Swamson,  The  Church 
of  Sancia  Sophia,  London.  1894.  On  manuscripts 
and  mural  decorations  consult:  J.  O.  Westwood,  The 
Miniatures  of  Anclo-Saxon  and  Irish  Manuscripts,  Lon- 
don, 1869;  F.  X.  Kraus,  Die  Wandgem&lde  der  St.  Georgs- 
Kirche  zu  Oberzell  auf  der  Reichenau,  Freiburg,  1884; 
idem,  Die  Wandgemdlde  von  S.  Angela  in  Formis,  Berlin, 
1893;  G.  Clausse,  Les  Monuments  du  cJiristianisme  au 
moyen  dge.  Basiliques  et  mosaiques  chrHiennes,  2  vols., 
Paris.  1893;  E.  Male,  L'AH  religieux  du  xii.  sOcle  en 
France,  Paris,  1898;  L.  von  Kobell,  KunstinAl  Miniaiuren 
und  Initialen  aus  Handschriften,  4.-16.  Jahrhunderten, 
Munich.  1890;  A.  Labitte.  Les  Manuscrits  et  VaH  de  les 
omer,  Paris.  1893;  H.  V.  Sauerland  und  A.  HaselofT.  Der 
Psalter  Erzbischof  Egberts  von  Trier  in  Cividale,  Treves. 
1901 ;  W.  R.  Lethaby.  Medictval  AH,  London,  1904;  G.  von 
Kalcken.  Peintures  ecdcsiastiques  do  moyen  dge,  Haarlem, 
1910.  For  Italy  consult:  W.  LObke,  GeaehichU  der  Italien- 
iachen  Malerei,  2  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1878;  E.  Montegut,  Artis- 
teade  V  Italic,  Paris,  1881;  L.  Scott.  The  Renaissance  of  AH 
in  Italy,  London,  1883;  J.  Burokhardt.  Der  Cicerone,  2 
vols.,  Leipsic,  1884;  idem.  Die  Kultur  der  Renaiaaance  in 
Italien,  2  vols.,  ib.  1885;  B.  Riehl.  Deutsche  und  italieni- 
ache  Kunateharaktere,  Frankfort,  1893;  G.  Qruyer,  L'AH 
ftrroriaa  h  Fipoqua  dn  vrbncea  d^Bala,  2  vols.,  Paris.  1897; 
J,  BunUwHit.  »-^        -w  w»mmmekickt9  von  /ioliMf. 


Basel.  1898;  H.  W6lfflin.  Die  klaaaiache  Xuiuf,  Munich, 
1899;  idem.  The  AH  of  the  Italian  Renaiaaance,  London, 
1903;  A.  Philippi.  Die  Kunat  der  Renaiaaance  in  Italian, 
2  vols..  Leipsic,  1905;  S.  Brinton,  The  Renaiaaance  in 
Italian  AH,  9  vols.,  London,  1907.  For  Germany  con- 
sult: W.  Wackemagel,  Die  deutache  Glaamalerei,  Leip- 
sic, 1855;  A.  Woltmann.  Holbein  und  aeine  Zeit,  2  vols.. 
Leipsic,  1873-76;  L.  Grote.  Lukaa  Cranach,  der  Maler 
der  Reformation,  Dresden.  1883;  H.  Otte.  Handbueh  der 
kirchlichen  Kun^arch&ologie  dea  deulachen  MiUelaitera,  2 
vols.,  Leipsic,  1883-85;  E.  Paulus,  Bilder  aua  Kunat  in 
Deutachland,  Stuttgart.  1883;  R.  Springer.  Kunathand- 
buck  far  Deutachland,  Berlin.  1883;  M.  Thausing.  DOrer, 
Leipsic,  1884;  H.  Thode,  Die  Malerachule  von  NOmberg 
im  14.  und  16.  JahrhundeH,  Frankfort,  1891;  A.  Springer. 
Albrecht  DQrer,  Berlin.  1892;  H.  Janitschek,  GeaehichU 
der  deutachen  Malerei,  Berlin.  1890;  L.  H.  Oust.  The 
Paintinga  and  Drawinga  of  A.  DQrer,  London.  1897;  R 
Bomnann.  Aufnahme  miUelaUerlicher  Wand-  und  Decken- 
malereien  in  Deutachland,  Berlin.  1897  sqq.;  O.  Doering 
and  G.  Voss,  Meiaterwerke  der  Kunat  aua  Sdckaen  und 
ThQringen,  Magdeburg.  1905;  M.  Zucker,  DUrer,  in  Sehriften 
dea  Vereina  fUr  ReformationageachichU,  vol.  xvii  (ccm- 
tains  further  literature).  For  France  consult:  F. 
Bmimand.  Hi^.  de  VaH  en  France,  Paris,  1891;  L.  Hor^ 
sin-D6on.  Hiat.  de  VaH  en  France,  Paris,  1891;  P.  G^is- 
Didot,  La  Peinture  decorative  en  France  du  xvi.  au  zviii. 
aiicU,  Paris,  1896-99.  For  other  countries  and  special 
phases  consult:  H.  Riegel,  Beitrdge  zur  ni^deriAndiadien 
KunatgeachichU,  2  vols.,  Beriin.  1882;  F.  Ewerbeck.  Die 
Renaiaaance  in  Bdgien  und  Holland,  Leipsic,  1883-89; 
F.  M.  Tubino,  Batudioa  aobre  d  ArU  en  EapaAa,  Seville, 
1886;  P.  Flat,  L*AH  en  Eapagne,  Paris,  1891;  P.  Paris, 
Baaai  aur  VaH  de  V Eapagne  primitive,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1903- 
1904;  C.  von  Latsow,  GeaehichU  dea  deutachen  Kupfer- 
atidiea  und  Holzachnittea,  Beriin,  1891;  F.  Lippmann,  Der 
Kupferatich,  Berlin,  1893;  R.  Muther,  GeaehichU  der 
Malerei  im  19.  JahrhundeH,  3  vols..  Munich.  1893-94; 
E.  S.  Prior.  A  Hiatory  of  Gothic  AH  in  England,  London, 
1900;  A.  Venturi.  The  Madonna.  A  pictorial  Repreaen- 
tation  by  Paintera  and  Sculptora,  London,  1902;  J.  Meto^ 
Graefe,  EntwickdungageachiehU  der  modemen  Kunat,  3 
vols.,  Stuttgart,  1904. 

PAJON,  pa'^jon^  CLAUDE:  French  Protestant; 
b.  at  Romorantin  (25  m.  s.e.  of  Blois)  in  1626;  d.  at 
Orl^ns  Sept.  27,  1685.  He  was  educated  at 
Saumur  under  Amyraut,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four  was  appointed  pastor  at  Machenoir.  In  1666 
he  was  called  to  Saumur  as  professor  of  theology, 
but  his  views  that  the  presence  of  Christ  and  of  his 
spirit  in  the  faithful  implied  simply  the  presence  of 
Christ's  image  and  a  corresponding  frame  of  mind 
and  that  sins  were  due  to  ignorance,  roused  such 
controversy  that,  though  supported  by  the  verdict 
of  the  provincial  synod  in  1667,  he  resigned  in  1668 
to  become  pastor  at  Orleans.  Though  he  dissemi- 
nated his  theories  only  in  his  correspondence  and  by 
word  of  mouth,  his  pupils  did  not  observe  an  equal 
reserve.  The  rumor  of  Pelagio-Arminian  heterodoxy 
at  a  time  of  dogmatic  sensitiveness  occasioned  his 
examination  in  1676  by  Jean  Claude,  the  Reformed 
preacher  of  Paris.  This  led  to  no  mutual  under- 
standing, but  in  the  following  year  a  second  con- 
ference resulted  in  the  adoption  of  measures  by  the 
academies  of  Sedan  and  Saumur  and  the  provincial 
synods  against  theological  candidates  who  had 
adopted  Pajon's  tenets,  in  spite  of  the  disavowal 
of  Pelagianism  by  Pajon  and  his  pupils.  Through- 
out this  period  Pajon  published  nothing  bearing  on 
his  special  views;  his  two  books — Examen  du  livre 
qui  porte  pour  tUre  Prejugez  Ugiiimes  contre  let  CaU 
vinistes  (Bionne.  1673),  and  Remarques  ntr  VAverti^- 
aement  pastoral  (Amsterdam,  1685)— being  in  de- 
fense of  the  French  Reformed  Church.  His  last 
months  were  embittered  hj  the  destruction  of 
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church  at  Oridans,  the  convendon  of  his  colleagues 
to  Roman  Catholicism,  and  the  loss  of  his  property. 
In  the  main,  Pajon's  views  were  not  different  from 
the  orthodox  Reformed  qrstem.  Pajon  continually 
denied  the  charge  of  Pelagianism  or  Arminianism, 
and  declared  his  all^panoe  to  the  tenets  of  Dort. 
The  discussion  with  Claude  first  sought  agreement 
on  the  questions  of  total  depravity  and  irresistible 
grace,  but  passed  over  the  main  contention  on  the 
mode  of  operation  of  grace  and  the  divine  spirit. 
Presupposing  the  historical  operation  of  universal 
grace  on  the  individual,  Pajon  attempted  to  adapt 
the  doctrine  of  divine  operation  to  the  moral  sense 
of  the  time,  not  opposing  the  doctrine  of  the  woric 
of  grace  itself.  The  divine  spirit  never  operates 
immediately,  but  always  through  the  Word  and 
human  reason;  this  was  the  only  escape  from  the 
Pietistic  ecsta^.  This  theory  aims  entirely  to  de- 
clare the  divine  woik  of  conversion  in  terms  of 
morals  rather  than  of  mysticism.  Furthermore, 
the  powers  of  man  are  regarded  as  oppressed  by 
Ignorance  rather  than  lost;  but  if  the  divine  Word 
comes  to  men  under  proper  and  favorable  circum- 
stances, it  is  accepted  by  the  reason,  which,  in  its 
turn,  is  followed  by  the  will.  The  doctrine  of  sal- 
vation exclusively  by  grace  alone  is  avoided  by  the 
assiunption  that  God  has  so  ordered  all  things  that 
in  the  elect  illumination  through  the  Word  must 
necessarily  occur.  This  God,  however,  is  not  present 
and  living,  but  the  remote  Creator  whose  world 
moves  in  its  appointed  path.  Pajon's  views,  per- 
meated with  a  deistic  spirit,  thus  lack  the  orthodox 
Calvinistic  sense  of  personal  contact  with  God;  and 
his  pupils,  soon  passing  beyond  their  teacher's 
position,  turned  to  Arminianism  or  even  to  Roman 
Catholicism.  (E.  F.  Kajil  Mt^LLER.) 

Bibuographt:  S.  Lacheret,  Claude  Pajon,  aa  vie  e<  aa  doe- 
trine,  Geneva,  1883;  E.  A.  Mailhet,  Claude  Pajon,  ea  vie, 
eon  eifetime  rdigieux,  eee  controvenee,  Paris,  1883.  A  list 
of  the  principal  works  called  out  by  his  teaching  is  given 
in  Hauok-Hersog.  RE,  ziv.  553. 

PALAMAS,  OREGORIUS:  Greek  mystic;  b.  at 
Constantinople  in  1296;  d.  at  Thessalonica  Nov.  15, 
1359.  Broiight  up  in  a  fervent  religious  atmosphere 
and  thoroughly  educated,  he  retired  to  a  monastic 
life  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  deeply  influenced  by 
the  Hagiorite  monks,  one  of  whom,  Macarius  Chry- 
socephalus  (later  bishop  of  Philadelphia),  had  intro- 
duced him  to  mysticism.  In  1318  Palamas  joined 
the  monks  of  Athos,  was  a  cenobite  in  the  monastery 
of  Laura  from  1321  to  1324,  and  the  community 
of  Glossia  from  1324  to  1326,  when  he  entered  the 
community  near  Beroea,  where  he  remained,  with 
ten  companions,  until  1331,  in  which  year  he  returned 
to  Athos.  Here  he  began  his  literary  career  in  1333, 
commencing  with  a  biography  of  the  Hagiorite 
Peter.  He  was  later  chosen  protos  of  Athos,  but 
soon  after  resigned.  His  peace  was  early  broken, 
however,  by  the  controversies  with  Barlaam  (see 
Hestchastb,  §  1),  against  whom  he  was  chosen 
by  his  fellow  monks  as  protagonist.  Palamas 
accorcUngly  resided  for  three  years  in  Thessalonica. 
Suspicions  of  partisanship  with  Cantacusenus 
against  the  Palsologi  (possibly  complicated  by  the 
temporary  suppression  of  the  Hesychasts  in  1345) 
caused  Palamas  to  be  imprisoned  for  either  two  or 
four  years.    Nevertheless,  in  1347  he  was  appointed 


archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  a  dignity  which  he  held 
until  his  death.  Though  at  first  driven  from  the 
city  by  the  opponents  of  Cantacusenus  and  directed 
by  the  patriarch  to  discharge  ecclesiastical  functions 
in  Lemnos,  Palamas  was  soon  enabled  to  enter 
upon  his  archiepiscopal  duties  at  Thessalonica, 
where  he  was  cordially  welcomed.  In  1351  he 
attended  the  last  decisive  synod  at  Constantinople. 
A  year  later  he  was  seriously  ill,  and  almost 
before  he  had  recovered  was  called  by  the  emperor 
to  Constantinople  on  affairs  of  state,  only  to  be 
captured  by  pirates  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  and 
held  prisoner  for  a  year  (probably  1353-54).  After 
his  ransom  he  remained  for  a  time  in  Constantinople, 
where  he  wrote  against  the  Latins;  and  three 
years  after  his  return  home  was  again  in  controversy 
with  Gregoras. 

Palamas,  who  incorporated  quietistic  mysticism 
in  the  Greek  theological  system  and  repulsed  Latin 
scholasticism,  is,  next  to  Marcus  Eugenicus,  the  most 
influential  figure  in  the  later  history  of  the  Greek 
chiuvh,  though  viewed  with  extreme  disfavor  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  was  led  by  visions 
throughout  his  life  and  is  said  to  have  wrought 
miracles  both  before  and  after  his  death.  He  was 
regarded  as  a  saint  (though  his  day,  Nov.  14,  was 
never  received  in  the  calendar)  as  early  as  the  patri- 
archate of  Philotheus.  The  majority  of  Palamas'  very 
numerous  writings  are  still  unprinted,  those  which 
have  appeared  being  collected  most  conveniently  in 
MPG fC  1. 771  sqq.,  cli.  1  sqq.,  cbd.  244  sqq.  Against 
the  Western  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost  are  directed 
the  two  books  of  ''  Demonstrations  "  and  the  Anl- 
epigraphai.  More  is  known  of  his  Hesychastic  wri- 
tings, which  include  the  dialogue  of  Theophanes  and 
the  treatises  "  On  Sufferings  and  Virtues,"  '*  On 
Those  who  Dwell  in  Saintly  Solitude,"  "Three 
Chapters  on  Prayer  and  Purity  of  Heart,"  and 
"  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Physical,  Theological, 
Ethical,  and  Practical  Chapters."  Special  stress 
should  also  be  laid  on  his  practical  writings,  particu- 
larly his  forty-three  homilies,  in  which  the  author's 
simplicity  and  earnestness  are  clearly  manifest. 

(Philipp  Meter.) 

Biblioorapbt:  Krumbacher,  Oeechichte,  pp.  103-105,  485- 
486  et  passim;  Fabricius-Haries,  B^liotheca  Or  coca,  zi. 
494-^606,  Hamburg,  1808;  A.  C.  Demetraoopulus,  OrcBcia 
ortkodoxa,  Leipsic,  1872;  F.  J.  Stein,  in  Oesterreichiache 
VierteLjahraaehnft  fUr  katholieche  Theologie,  1873;  and  the 
literature  imder  Hkstchabts. 

PALATINATE,  REFORMATION  IN.  SeeHEiBEir- 
BERG  Catechism. 

PALEARIO,  AONIO:  Italian  humanist  and  mar- 
tyr; b.  at  Veroli  (50  m.  s.e.  of  Rome)  c.  1500; 
burned  at  the  stake  at  Rome  July  3,  1570.  He 
studied  at  Rome  1520  and  after.  At  the  storming  of 
Rome  in  1527  he  forsook  the  city  and  the  lasting 
associations  which  he  had  formed,  particularly  with 
Sadoleto  (q.v.),  Calcagnini,  and  Bernardo  Maffei. 
His  correspondence  locates  him  at  Siena  after  Oct., 
1530,  where  for  many  years  he  displayed  an  eminent 
activity  as  teacher  at  the  university.  During  that 
time  he  published  a  didactic  poem,  De  immartalitate 
animarum  (Lyons,  1536).  About  1540  a  reaction 
occurred  in  his  religious  views,  and  in  1542  a  charge 
of  heresy  was  lodged  against  him.  Before  the 
tribunal  his  enemies  referred  to  his  Libdlus  de  morte 
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Christi,  more  exactly  entitled:  Delia  pienezzaf  suffi- 
cienza  e  aatiafattione  deUa  pasaione  di  Christo.  In 
a  masterly  oration  Paleario  refuted  the  accusations, 
but  his  enemies  conspired  to  prevent  his  permanent 
appointment  at  Siena.  In  1546  he  obtained  a  pro- 
fessorship at  Lucca.  It  may  have  been  here  that  he 
completed  a  second  tract  against  Rome:  Actio  in 
pontifices  Romanoa  et  eorum  caaeda*  (Amsterdam, 
1696;  Jena,  1728)  a  caustic  polemic  on  ecclesiasti- 
cism  and  dogmatics.  Threatened  at  Lucca  by  the 
readiness  of  the  Senate  to  gratify  the  demands  of 
the  Curia,  he  withdrew  in  1555,  finding  a  position 
at  Milan.  Although  again  accused  by  the  inquisition 
(1559)  he  vindicated  himself  in  a  tract.  Pro  ae  ipso, 
and  was  acquitted.  For  the  third  time  (1567),  how- 
ever, the  Milanese  inquisitor.  Frit  Angelo  di  Cremona, 
subjected  him  to  prosecution;  the  points  of  accusa- 
tion being,  that  he  had  taught  justification  by  faith, 
denied  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  disparaged  monas- 
ticism,  and  censured  the  practise  of  burying  the  dead 
within  the  churches.  In  1568,  by  imperial  mandate 
in  response  to  the  requisition  of  Pope  Pius  V.,  he 
was  conveyed  to  Rome  for  judgment.  For  three 
years  Paleario  languished  in  the  prison  of  Tor  di 
Nona.  The  extract  from  his  Roman  trial  proceed- 
ings (published  by  Fontana,  in  Arch,  storico  deUa 
Societa  Romana  di  Storia  pcUria,  Rome,  1896)  gives 
detailed  information  concerning  this  period  of  tor- 
ture. In  April,  1570,  the  man  appears  "  mellowed," 
so  that  he  professes  to  believe  whatever  the  church 
believes.  Then  he  was  compelled  to  make  a  formal 
abjuration,  the  literal  terms  of  which  were  first 
published  by  P  .C.  F.  Daunou  (Eaaai  historique  sur  la 
puissance  temporelle  dea  papes,  ii.  278,  Paris,  1810). 
He  addressed  some  touching  letters  to  his  wife  and 
child  on  the  day  of  his  execution,  which  are  preserved 


in  the  library  at  Siena,  and  are  the  last  authen- 
tic witnesses  on  the  subject  of  his  religious  attitude. 
They  contain  not  one  word  in  warrant  of  the  assump- 
tion that  he  denied  his  convictions  in  the  presence 
of  death.  His  constancy  is  also  corroborated  by  the 
sentence  of  June  30,  declaring  him  "  impenitent.'' 
In  the  journal  of  the  Roman  Brotherhood  of  S. 
Giovanni  Decollate,  whose  members  attended  those 
who  were  condenmed  by  the  Holy  Office,  and  were 
present  dining  the  last  hours  of  one  delivered  for 
execution,  taking  special  pains  to  draw  some  last 
word  of  repentance  from  the  unfortunate  victim, 
it  is  recorded  that  this  devout  humanist  said  he 
wished  to  die  as  a  good  Christian,  which  is  not 
to  be  construed  to  mean  in  the  Roman  faith. 
An  alleged  portrait  of  this  martyr  came  to  light 
about  1870,  an  oil  painting,  in  the  municipal  librar>' 
at  Veroli.  Closer  scrutiny  revealed  the  fact  that  this 
portrait,  even  if  genuine,  had  been  so  retouched  that 
the  original  features  are  no  longer  recognizable. 

K.  Benrath. 

Bxbuographt:  Then  are  editions  of  his  works  at  Lejrden. 
1552;  Bremen,  1619;  Amsterdam,  1606,  and  Jena.  1728. 
For  his  life  consult:  The  sketch  by  Hellbauer  prefixed  to 
the  Jena  edition  of  the  works;  Mrs.  M.  Young.  Life  and 
Timea  of  Aonio  Paleario,  2  vob.,  London.  1860;  T.  Mc- 
Crie,  Progreaa  and  Suppreanon  of  the  Reformation  in  Italy, 
Philadelphia,  1856;  J.  Bonnet,  Aonio  Paleario,  Paris. 
1862,  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1864;  W.  M.  Blackburn,  Aonio 
Paleario  and  hie  Friende,  PhUadelphia,  1866;  J.  Stough- 
ton,  Footprinte  of  the  Italian  Reformers,  London,  n.  d.; 
Des  Bfarais,  Aonio  Paleario,  Rome,  1885.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  the  authorship  of  the  Beneflxio  di  Criato  consult: 
C.  Babington,  The  Benefit  of  Christ  a  Deaths  probably  vrit- 
ten  by  Aonio  Paleario,  London,  1855;  K.  Benrath.  in  ZKG. 
i  (1876),  576-506;  idem  in  Riviata  criatiana,  1876,  pp. 
3-10;  F.  H.  Reusch,  Index  der  verbotenen  BUeher,  i.  383- 
384,  Bonn.  1883.  There  is  a  translation  in  Blackbura'f 
book  mentioned  above. 
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L  Names  and  Boundaries:    In  general  the  name 
Palestine  connotes  the  scene  of  Biblical,  particularly 
of  Israelitic,  history,  though  it  also  includes  the 
Mediterranean  coast  and  the  district  east  of  the 
Jordan.     It  thus  extends  from  the  desert  on  the 
east  and  south  to  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west 
and  Hermon  and  Lebanon  on  the  north.    To  the 
south  and  east  the  boundaries  vary  with  the  vicis- 
situdes of  civilization.    On  the  north  Cannel  (q.v.) 
might  be  regarded  as  a  natural  boundary,  at  least 
on  the  coast.    Some  thirteen  miles  north  of  Acre, 
however,  the  coast  plain  is  out  off  bv  th«  JaK«l 
al-MushalH^^jL,  Tnm^ring  tho  ly>* 
ian  stairs."    This  mow 
western  raoge  of  W 
its  turn,  mm  fir-< 
Wadi  wXV^^ 
series  of 


merges  on  the  north  in  the  Jabal  al-Dahr.    This 

forms  the  watershed  between  the  Litany  and  the 

Jordan;  and  thus  leads  to  the  foot  of  Hermon,  which 

ends  this  natural  boundary  of  Palestine  on  the  north. 

The    name    Palestine    is    a    Hellenization    of 

Pdesheth  ("  Philistia  ")  (Isa.  xiv.  29,  31),  and  thus 

connotes  ''  land  of  the  Philistines."     It  is  clear 

from  Herodotus  (cf.  ii.  104,  iii.  5  with  i.  105)  that 

the  name  of  the  PhilistineB  on  the  coast 

z.  Fslestiiie  was  extended  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 

and  CsiMisn.  interior.    Philo,  on  the  other  hand, 

^iplies  "Palestine"  to  Canaan;   but 

restriets  it  to  the  Philistiiies, 

F  vldom  to  the  Imnd  of  the  Israelites  or 

-*  4^ XX^ ziL  12).    TheChris- 

OWD  bgr  Jvome,  who  speaks, 

v&,of"thelaiidofJadeB, 

''    TUb  implies  the 
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land  inhabited  in  general  by  the  Israelites  or  Jews, 
obviously  with  special  reference  to  the  land  west  of 
the  Jordan.  In  the  Old  Testament  the  land  is 
called  Canaan  (see  Canaan,  Canaanftes).  The 
northern  boundaries  of  this  region  were  left  unde- 
fined (Gen.  X.  15-19),  or  were  extended  to  the 
Euphrates  (Gen.  xv.  18;  Ex.  xxiii.  31;  Deut.  xi.  24); 
while  a  distinction  was  drawn  between  the  districts 
of  Canaan  conquered  by  the  Israelites  (Josh.  xi.  17, 
xii.  7)  and  the  land  which  they  had  not  yet  subdued 
(Josh.  xiii.  2-6).  The  formula  "from  Dan  to  Beer- 
sheba"  (II  Sam.xxiv.  2, 15;  I  Kings  iv.  25),  there- 
fore, implies  simply  the  northern  and  southern  limits 
of  the  region  actually  occupied  by  Israel.  Attempts 
at  more  exact  delimitation  are  found  in  Num.  xxxiv. 
1-12  and  Ezek.  xlvii.  15-20,  xlviii.  1  sqq.  (cf.  Josh. 
XV.  2-4).  In  Ezek.  xlvii.  19,  xlviii.  28  the  southern 
boimdaries  are  given  as  Tamar,  Meribath-kadesh 
(see  Negeb),  and  the  "  brook  of  Egypt."  The 
"  brook  of  Egypt  "  (cf.  I  Kings  viii.  65;  II  Kings 
xxiv.  7;  II  Chron.  vii.  8)  is  doubtless  identical 
with  the  modem  Wadi  al-'Arish.  The  same  bound- 
ary, partly  under  other  names,  is  implied  by 
Num.  xxxiv.  3-5  and  Josh.  xv.  2-4.  The  western 
boundaiy  is  given  as  the  Mediterranean,  ''  unto  the 
entering  in  of  Hamath  "  (Num.  xiii.  21,  xxxiv.  6-8; 
Josh.  xiii.  5;  I  Kings  viii.  65;  Ezek.  xlvii.  20;  Amos 
vi.  14).  The  northern  boundary  of  Canaan,  accord- 
ingly, is  to  be  sought  near  the  plain  of  Emesa,  either 
in  the  Nahr  al-Kabir  (between  Lebanon  and  the 
Nusairi  mountains)  or  in  the  district  of  al-Rastun, 
the  classical  Arethusa  (ten  hours  north  of  Riblah 
and  four  hours  from  Hamath).  The  determination 
of  all  the  individual  sites  mentioned  in  the  passages 
giving  this  western  boundary  is  no  longer  possible. 
The  northern  boundary  is  given  as  running  from 
Hamath  to  the  east  of  Baal-gad  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Hermon  (Josh.  xiii.  5),  thus  comprising  "  all  Leb- 
anon "  (cf.  Num.  xxxiv.  8-9;  Judges  iii.  3;  II  Kings 
xiv.  25;  Ezek.  xlvii.  15-17;  Amos  vi.  14).  Hazar- 
enan,  mentioned  as  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
northern  boundary  in  Num.  xxxiv.  9-10  and  Ezek. 
xlvii.  16,  can  not  have  been  far  from  the  Orontes, 
especially  as  the  eastern  boundary  described 
in  Num.  xxxiv.  10-12  and  Ezek.  xlvii.  18, 
excludes  the  territory  west  of  the  Jordan.  It  is  a 
problem  whether  these  boundaries  were  based  upon 
topographical  conditions  or  on  ethnographical  dis- 
tinctions. At  all  events,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
land  east  of  the  Jordan  was  evidently  no  part  of 
Canaan,  although  laige  portions  of  it  were  Israelitic 
before  the  ExUe. 

Besides  the  name  Judea  (q.v.),  the  land  was  also 
called  Iduma?a,  especially  by  Roman  poets,  who 
extended  the  term  to  the  entire  country,  though 
primarily  it  was  restricted  to  Hebron  and  its  vicin- 
ity.   Greek  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  extended 
the  name  Phenicia  to  the  more  south- 
3.  Otiier    era  land.    The   oldest   Assyro-Baby- 
Hasim.     Ionian    designation    of    Palestine    is 
A-mur-ni,  which  comprised  Palestine 
and  Fhenida  (see  Pedbnicia,  Phenicians)  with 
piJrCi  of  CcBle-Ssrria.    In  the  time  of  the  Amama 
Ikblets  (q.T.)  A-mur-ru  was  restricted  to  the  dis- 
triet  of  the  Lebanon  and  northern  Phenicia,  the 
poftkm  of  the  countiy,  as  in  the  Egyptian 


inscriptions,  being  called  Canaan.  The  inroads  of 
the  Hittites  led  the  Assyrians,  beginning  with  Tig- 
lath-Pileser  III.,  to  term  Syria  and  Palestine  the 
"  land  of  the  Hittites."  Another  general  designa- 
tion arose  later,  *Ebhir  nari,  ''  (the  land)  beyond 
(i.  e.,  west  of)  the  river  (Euphrates),  and  this 
name  was  applied  to  the  Syrian  satrapy  of  Persia 
from  the  reign  of  Darius  I.  (cf.  Ezra  viii.  36 
and  often).  Other  appellations  of  Palestine 
have  a  more  restricted  connotation.  Here 
belong  "  land  of  Israel "  (I  Sam.  xiU.  19),  "  land 
of  the  Hebrews  "  (Cien.  xl.  15;  Josephus  and  Pau- 
sanias),  "the  land  of  Yahweh"  (Hos.  ix.  3),  ''the 
house  of  Yahweh  "  (Jer.  xii.  7),  "  the  holy  mountain 
of  Yahweh  "  (Isa.  xi.  9,  Lev.  25),  "  the  holy  land  " 
(Zach.  ii.  16;  II  Mace.  i.  7),  and  **  the  land  of 
promise  "  (Heb.  xi.  9).  The  Israehtes  were  also 
held  to  dwell  in  the  center  of  the  nations  and  in  the 
navel  of  the  earth  (Ezek.  v.  5,  xxxviii.  12).  This 
was  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  position  of  Palestine 
between  the  lands  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  to  the 
north  and  Egypt  to  the  south,  as  well  as  between  the 
desert  on  the  east  and  the  sea  on  the  west;  also,  in 
some  measure,  to  the  high  table-land  possessed  by 
Israel,  as  well  as  to  the  fact  that  the  nation  was  to 
be  a  center  for  the  dissemination  of  true  religion  to 
the  Gentiles  (cf.  Isa.  ii.  1-4). 

n.  Topography:    The  topography  of  Palestine  is 

conditioned  by  a  gigantic  geological  rift,  running 

from  the  Bay  of  Elath  apparently  to  Hermon,  though 

it  really  continues  to  the  valley  of  the  Orontes  and 

finally  disappears  north  of  the  ancient 

I.  In       Antiochia.    This   rift,    which   reaches 

GeneraL  its  greatest  breadth  and  depth  in  the 
Dead  Sep,  divides  the  chalk  plateau 
between  the  Syrian  desert  and  the  sea  into  two  parts, 
designated  as  the  districts  east  and  west  of  the 
Jordan.  As  far  north  as  the  promontory  of  Ras 
al-Na^urah  the  recession  of  the  Mediterranean  has 
left  the  present  coast  plain;  while  from  this  prom- 
ontory in  the  north  to  the  desert  in  the  south  there 
extends,  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  a  plain 
of  varying  breadth  increasing  southward  and  broken 
only  by  the  range  of  Mt.  Carmel.  Between  this  plain, 
however,  and  the  mountains  proper  comes  a  low  hill 
country  which  frequently  breaks  the  level  stretches 
of  the  region.  The  mountain  system  east  of  the 
Jordan  falls  abruptly  to  the  valley  of  the  river,  but 
the  western  slopes  are  more  gentle.  The  watershed 
is  thus  of  great  importance,  especially  for  southern 
Palestine,  fiunishing  the  natural  means  of  communi- 
cation for  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  region, 
and  also  affording  numbers  of  small  plateaus  valu- 
able for  cultivation.  This  mountain  district  can  be 
reached  from  the  east  and  west  only  by  narrow 
valleys  henuned  in  by  precipices.  On  the  south, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  more  easy  of  access.  To 
the  north  the  mountain  region  spreads  to  the 
foothills  of  the  ranges  of  Gilboa  and  Carmel,  then 
gradually  sinks  to  the  triangular  plain  of  Jezreel, 
and  finally  rises  to  the  plateau  of  Galilee,  which 
forms  the  approach  to  Lebanon  and  Antilebanon. 
Here  again  access  to  the  mountain  district  is  rela- 
tively easy  in  at  least  two  places.  The  land  east 
of  the  Jordan  rises  in  terraces  from  the  valley  of  the 
river  and  reaches  a  general  level  higher  than  that 
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of  the  mountains  west  of  the  Jordan.  The  highest 
point  (c.  3,990  feet)  is  near  Hermon,  and  to  the 
east  the  slope  merges  imperceptibly  into  the  Syro- 
Arabian  desert. 

The  ridge  of  the  western  moimtain  district  pro- 
ceeds in  the  south  from  a  plateau  which  rises  to  the 
west  above  the  Wadi  al-'Arabah,  south  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  This  arid  and  barren  plateau  is 
2.  The  about  70  miles  in  length  and  between 
Negeb.  37  and  50  in  width.  The  southern 
portion,  or  Jabal  al-Ma^rah,  reaches  an 
elevation  of  c.  3,240  feet.  Its  chief  wadis,  or  beds 
for  the  winter  rains  to  the  east,  are,  from  south  to 
north,  as  follows:  Ghamr,  al-Jirafah,  Raman,  Abu 
Taraimah,  al-Fitp:a  (in  its  upper  course  called 
Wadi  Marrah),  and  al-Muhauwat.  As  to  the 
west  and  northwest,  into  the  Wadi  al-Shara'if  (ap- 
parently the  middle  portion  of  the  Wadi  al-'Arish) 
empties  the  Wadi  al-]^uraiyah,  which,  with  its  sup- 
posed tributaries  the  Wadi  al-Musairi'ah  and  Wadi 
al-Mayin,  drains  the  southern  side  of  the  plateau. 
The  Wadi  Jarur  (the  "  valley  of  Gerar  "  of  (Jen. 
xzvi.  17)  and  the  valleys  of  'Ain  l^adis,  'Ain  al- 
IJjuiirat, '  Ain  al-$aseimah,  and '  Ain  al-Muwilei^i  also 
empty  westward  into  the  Wadi  al-Shara'if.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  the  more  northerly  of  these 
wadis  empty  into  the  Wadi  al-Saram,  and  thus, 
through  the  Wadi  al-Abya4t  into  the  Wadi  al-'Arish. 
From  the  north  of  the  highland  proper  comes  the 
Wadi  Rakhamah,  which,  as  the  Wadi  Sani,  imites 
with  the  Wadi  Ghazzah.  The  sources  of  Wadi  al- 
WXi^  lie  in  the  Has  al-Zuweirah  and  it  receives  the 
'Ar'arah  from  the  south,  the  IJIaryatein  from  the 
north,  and  the  al-Khalil  from  Hebron.  Passing  to 
the  west  under  the  name  of  Wadi  al-Saba'  (and 
probably  also  of  Wadi  Farah),  it  curves  into  the 
Wadi  Ghazzah  south  of  Gaza.  The  plateau  divides 
into  two  parts,  that  to  the  south  of  the  Wadi 
Marrah  being  called  Jabal  al-Ma]j:rah,  and  that  to  the 
north  Jabal  Hadhira  (probably  the  Hezron  of  Josh. 
XV.  25).  The  Wadi  Rakhamah  is  conjectured  to  be 
the  early  home  of  the  Jerahmeelites.  The  eastern 
declivities  are  barren  and  composed  chiefly  of  white 
limestone,  nor  does  reddish  sandstone  appear  until 
the  'Arabah.  On  the  plateau,  between  the  **  ascent 
of  Akrabbim  "  and  Kadesh  lay  the  Zin  of  Numbers 
zxxiv.  4  and  Josh.  xv.  3  (cf.  Num.  xx.  1,  xxvii.  14, 
xxxiii.  36;  Deut.  xxxii.  51).  The  boundary  between 
Israel  and  Edom  accordingly  traversed  the  southern 
portion  of  the  plateau  (cf.  Num.  xiii.  21,  xxxiv.  3; 
Josh.  XV.  1).  South  of  the  Wadi  Marrah  rises  the 
Jabal  Madarah,  often  identified  with  Mount  Hor, 
where  Aaron  died  (Num.  xx.  22  sqq.).  The  Mount 
Halak  of  Josh.  xi.  17  is  newly  discovered  on  the 
northern  slope  above  the  Wadi  al-Marrah.  A  portion 
of  the  region  to  the  south  of  the  plateau,  draining  into 
the  Wadi  al-'Arish,  anciently  belonged  to  the  desert 
of  Paran  (q.v.).  The  upper  southern  portion  of  this 
wadi  cut  sharply  to  the  south  into  the  peninsula  of 
Sinai,  this  barren  region  being  called  the  Badiyat 
al-Tih,  "  desert  of  the  wandering."  The  region  be- 
comes less  monotonous  as  one  passes  northward  to 
the  mountainous  district  already  mentioned .  On  its 
southwest  comer  between  the  Wadi  al-!^uraiyah 
and  the  Wadi  al-Mayin,  arises  the  Jabal  'Araif ,  and 
the  first  signs  of  early  permanent  settlement  appear. 


To  the  west  of  this  mountain  are  the  Jabal  I)uimm, 
the  Jabal  Yala^:,  and  the  Jabal  Magharah,  and  to  the 
northwest  the  Jabal  Hilal.  To  the  west  and  the 
northwest,  however,  the  mountains  are  replaced  by 
barren  plains  extending  to  the  Mediterranean  and 
to  the  delta  of  the  Nile.    See  Neoeb. 

Forming  the  connection  between  the  mountain 
district  of  the  Negeb  and  that  of  Palestine,  the  water- 
shed runs  parallel  with  the  coast  of  the  Dead  Sea 
northward  from  Tell  'Arad  (16  m.  s.  of  Hebron). 
Crossing  or  joining  this  watershed  in  a 
3.  The      northeasteriy  direction  from  the  plains 
Sottfhem    of  Tell  al-MiQi  and  Beersh^a  are  three 
Mountain   parallel  lines  of  hills.    The  first  of  these 
District     begins  near  Tell  al-Mil)^  crosses  the  war 
tershed  at  Khirbat  bir  al-*  Add,  and  runs 
along  the  Wadi  al-Wa'ar  or  Wadi  al-Malaki.     The 
second  begins  at  Khirbat  Salan^a)^  and  joins  the  wa- 
tershed at  Tell  Zif .   The  third  rises  north  of  Beershe- 
ba,  and,  forming  the  watershed  between  the  Wadi  al- 
Shari'a  and  the  Wadi  al-Khalil,  changes  its  northern 
direction  to  the  west  and  meets  the  main  watershed 
in  the  ^irat  al-Balla'.    This  main  watershed,  encir- 
cling Hebron  to  the  east,  bends  sharply  to  the  north 
(w.  of  ^rat  al-Balla')  and  keeps  this  direction  to 
al-Khadr,  east  of  Bethlehem.    From  Khirbat  beit 
'Ainun,   between   Bani  Na'im  and  l^iratal-Balla', 
runs  the  lofty  range  of  Kanan  al-Za'faran  to  Tat^u'ah. 
The  southernmost  of  the  fertile  plateaus  formed  by 
these  three  ranges  of  hills  is  that  of  Hebron  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  14),  which  slopes  to  the  south  and  eariy  be- 
came a  natural  point  of  crossing  for  the  highways  of 
the  country.   The  more  northern  plateau  is  the  well- 
watered  plain  of  the  Wadi  al-'Arrub,  which,  as  the 
Wadi  al-'Areijah,  empties  into  the  Dead  Sea  south 
of  Engedi.    The  second  division  of  the  southern 
mountain  district,  that  of  Jerusalem,  begins  at  the 
al-Khadr  mentioned  above.    Here  a  range  from  the 
west,  between  the  Wadi  al-!$arar  and  the  Wadi  al- 
Sant,  meets  the  watershed,  which  it  diverts  to  the 
east  for  a  short  distance,  after  which  it  turns  toward 
the  north.    The  region   is  characterized  by  hills 
and  smaller  plateaus,  the  lattier  stretching  from  al- 
Birah  and  Ramallah  to  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem. 
Southwest  of  Jerusalem  it  is  called  al-Bat:'a  or  al- 
Bu]p-'ah,  and  has  been  identified  since  the  sixteenth 
century  with  the  valley  of  the  giants  of  Josh.  xv.  8 
and  other  passages.    All  these  plains  drain  into  the 
Wadi  al-!$arar.    From  the  plateau  of  the  Wadi 
Bet  Qaninah  several  ranges  of  hills  run  to  the  west 
which  have  long  been  used  for  commimicating  with 
the   coast,  such  as  from  al-Jib  (Gibeon)  and  Nabi 
Samwil  (apparently  the  Ephron  of  Josh.  xv.  9). 
About  13  miles  west  of  the  watershed  the  plain  of 
Ajalon,  now  called  Marj  ibn  'Umer,  stretches  south- 
west of  Beth  Horon  along  the  Wadi  Salman.    The 
third  division,  the  mountain  district  of  Bethel,  is  a 
narrow  broken  district.    The  "  Mount  of  Beth-el  " 
(I  Sam.  xiii.  2)  is  apparently  the  ridge  stretching  north 
from  Beitin  to  Tell '  A^ur.    The  northern  boundaries 
are  the  Wadi  deir  Ballu^  (empt3ring  into  the  sea)  and 
the   Wadi   al-'Aujah    (flowing  into   the   Jordan). 
West  of  the  watershed  certain  valleys  running  north 
and  south  have  long  been  the  road  from  Sichem  to 
Jerusalem.    The   Wadi  al-Jib    is  flanked  on  the 
south  by  the  Burj  Bardawil,and  on  the  east  by  the 
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Buij  al-Lisanah.  Still  farther  to  the  west  are  a  num- 
ber of  isolated  peaks  between  the  wadis  running  to 
the  coast;  while  from  'Ain  Sinya  and  Jifna  is  a  range 
whose  smmnit  formed  the  Roman  road  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Cesarea,  passing  Tibnah,  apparently  the 
Timnah  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  entire  southern 
mountain  district  falls  away  to  the  east  to  the  Dead 
Sea  and  the  Jordan  Valley,  the  first  and  second  group 
in  three  terraces  and  the  third  (at  Beitin)  in  two, 
practically  parallel  with  the  watershed  between  the 
Jordan  and  the  Mediterranean.  Since  the  crest  of 
the  range  is  from  2,775  to  3,100  feet  above  the  Med- 
iterranean, and  the  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea  over  1,200 
feet  below  the  Mediterranean,  while  the  air-line 
distance  from  the  crest  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  only 
fifteen  miles,  there  is  a  slope  of  extreme  abruptness. 
The  water  flowing  over  such  a  surface  can  only  de- 
nude it,  not  irrigate  it.  On  the  western  slope  of  the 
watershed  the  first  and  second  groups  are  remarkar 
ble  for  having,  toward  the  west,  a  very  clear  bound- 
ary in  a  series  of  side  valleys  running  almost 
vertically  north  or  south,  parallel  with  the  great 
geological  fault  which  determines  the  present  to- 
pography of  Palestine.  This  system  of  side  valleys 
begins  at  the  southern  edge  of  the  Wadi  Mala]^, 
about  five  miles  northwest  of  Beit  'Ur  al-Ta^ta,  con- 
tinues southward  in  the  Wadi  al-Mi^tali,  and  at  the 
Wadi  Salman  broadens  out  into  the  plain  of  Ajalon. 
In  the  south  of  this  vallev  the  Wadi  al-Najil  forms 
the  boimdary  between  the  plateau  proper  and  the 
western  foothills,  as  does  the  Wadi  al-!2!ur  south  of 
the  Wadi  al-San^.  Even  farther  south  there  are 
traces  of  an  elevated  edge  of  the  foothills  running 
toward  the  coast,  as  Idna,  Bet  'Auwa,  Khirbat 
Jeimar,  and  Tell  Khuwileifah.  At  the  latter  hill  the 
border  is  reached  between  the  Wadi  al-Shari'a  and 
the  Wadi  al-Khalil;  and  the  low  hill  country  formed 
by  this  intersection  is  the  Shephelah,  or  "plain," 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  middle  mountain  district,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  falls  into  two  groups. 
The  southern  of  these  extends  from  the  Wadi  deir 
Ballut  in  the  west  and  the  Wadi  al-'Aujah  in  the 
east  to  the  Wadi  al-Sha'ir  in  the  west 
4.  The      and  the  Wadi  al-Qumr  in  the  east. 
Middle      Here  again  the  declivity  to  the  bed  of 
Mountain    the  Jordan  is  very  steep  and  precipi- 
District.     tous.    The  numerous  side  valleys  (run- 
ning north  and  south)  of  the  first  terrace 
are  markedly  fertile.    Some  three  miles  north  of  Tell 
Afur,  the  groat  watershed  bends  to  the  east,  but 
resimies  its  northern  course  after  three  miles  to  the 
peak  of  al-Tuwanik,  whence  it  runs  westward  to  the 
Jabal  al-Tor,  the  Gerizim    of   the  Old  Testament. 
Again  running  to  the  north,  it  passes  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Sichem  and  includes  the  Jabal   Aslamiyah, 
the  Old-Testament  Ebal.    The  aridity  of  Ebal  to- 
gether with  its  northern  position  explain  why  the 
curses  were  given  from  Ebal  and  the  blessings  were 
pronounced  from  the  relatively  fertile  Gerizim  (cf . 
Deut.  xi.  29;   Josh.  viii.  33).    The  northern  group 
of  the  middle  mountain  district  runs  from  al-Tuwa- 
nik and  the  Wadi  al-Sha'ir  to  the  plain  of  Jezreel. 
The  watershed  approaches  the  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
being  within  ten  miles  of  it  at  the  Ras  Ibzit:  and 
the  Jabal  Fut^u'ah  (the  Gilboa  of  I  Sam.  xxxi.  1  and 


n  Sam.  i.  21 ).  First  running  north,  it  bends  north- 
west and  falls  away  steeply  to  the  plain  of  Jezreel. 
The  eastern  terrace  system  stops  at  al-Tuwanik, 
its  place  being  taken  by  four  parallel  ridges  running 
southeast,  enclosing  beautiful  open  valleys.  The 
laigest  of  these  valleys  is  the  Wadi  F&r^ah,  which 
includes  the  fertile  plain  of  al-Makhnah,  probably 
the  Michmethah  of  Josh.  xvii.  7.  But  with  Jabal 
Fut^u'ah  these  valleys  stop,  and  the  region  between 
the  watershed  of  the  Jordan  becomes  traversed  by 
short  valleys  cutting  through  the  plain  of  Beisan,  the 
Beth-shean  of  Josh.  xvii.  1 1  and  Judges  i.  27.  West 
of  the  watershed  fertile  plains  are  scattered  among 
the  hills,  especially  along  the  upper  and  middle  Wadi 
SaUiab  south  of  Janin.  The  latter  plain  is  called 
Sahil  'Arrabah  and  contains  the  Tell  Dotan,  the 
Dothan  of  Gen.  xxxvii.  17.  The  heights  at  Kafr 
Kud  and  the  hill  country  of  Bilad  al-Rult^ah  loosely 
connect  the  middle  mountain  district  with  Carmel 
(q.v.). 

The  plain  of  Jezreel  is  a  right-angled  triangle, 
its  hypotenuse  running  from  Janin  to  the  south- 
eastern foot  of  Carmel,  its  eastern   side    defined 
by  Jabal   Fuku'ah   and  Tabor,   and 

5.  The  the  north  by  Tabor  and  Carmel. 
Plain  of  The  plain  lies  185-230  feet  above  the 
JezreeL     Mediterranean,   into   which  it  drains 

through  the  Nahr  al-Mu^aatt'j  the 
Kishon  of  Judges  v.  21  and  I  Kings  xviii.  40.  The 
edges  of  the  plain  being  higher  than  its  center, 
the  middle  is  often  marshy,  so  that  only  the  edges  of 
the  plain  are  habitable.  The  soil  is  extraordinarily 
fertile  on  account  of  early  volcanic  deposits;  the 
watershed  is  in  the  east,  in  the  deep  valleys  which 
open  the  way  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  on  either 
side  of  the  Jabal  al-Dat^i.  In  the  south  the  valley 
is  traversed  by  the  Nahr  Jalud,  which  runs  beside 
an  important  ancient  route  from  Zar'in  to  the 
Jordan.  The  much  narrower  valley  of  the  north 
is  drained  by  the  Wadi  al-Sharrar  or  the  Wadi  al- 
Birah. 

The  northern  mountain  region  is  divided  into  the 
districts  of  Lower  and  Upper  Galilee.  The  former 
extends  from  the  Jordan  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee  in  the 
east  to  the  plain  of  Acre  in  the  west,  and  from  the 
plain  of  Jezreel  in  the  south  to  the  heights  of  al- 
Ramah  and  the  Wadi  al-' Amud  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
in  the  north.    It  falls  into  several  ranges  of  hiUs 

running  parallel  from  west  to  east  and 

6.  The  divided  by  small  plains.  The  southern 
Northern  group,  commonly  named  after  Nazareth, 
Mountain   begins  with  wooded  hills,  and  northeast 

District  of  Nazareth  Tabor  reaches  an  elevation 
of  1,730  feet.  The  second  range  of 
hills  includes  the  Jabal  Tur'an,  the  IJjun  Qa^tin, 
and  the  so-called  Manarah  ("  watch  tower  ")  on  the 
Sea  of  Galilee.  The  southern  plain,  or  Wadi  Rum- 
manah,  is  small;  but  the  northern,  or  Sahal  Bat- 
\o(,  is  larger,  and  may  correspond  to  the  valley  of 
Jiphthah-el  on  the  boundary  between  Zebulun  and 
Asher  (Josh.  xix.  14,  27).  The  third  range  of  hills 
is  the  al-Shaghur,  which  begins  in  the  west  at  the 
village  of  Shafa  'Amr  and  rises  with  ever-increas- 
ing breadth  toward  the  northeast  and  east  imtil  it 
ends  in  the  precipitous  heights  (especially  the  Jabal 
al-Daidabah,   the  Jabal   Qanzirah,   and   the   Ras 
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Kruman)  between  the  Wadi  al-J^ammam  and  the 
Wadi  al-^Raba^iyah   on   the  lake   of  Gennesaret. 
From  the  western  foot  of  Tabor  the  watershed  pro- 
ceeds west  until  near  Nazareth,  when  it  turns  north- 
east to  the  volcanic  peak  of  ^am  Qa^t^*    ^^  ^^^ 
resumes  its  western  direction  to  the  center  of  the 
district,  when  it  again  turns  to  the  east,  and  joins 
the   Jabalat   al-'Arus,  the   southern   boundary   of 
the  moiutain  district  of  Upper  Galilee.     It  then 
stretches  north  to  the  vicinity  of  Marun  al-Rase 
when  it  turns  to  the  east,  imites  with  the  northerly 
range  on  the  eastern  border  of  Upper  Galilee,  and 
ends  in  the  Jabal  al-Dahr,  which  separates  the  Nahr 
al-ljlasimiyah  from  the  Nalir  al-Ha^bani.    The  range 
¥^ch  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  plateau  of 
Upper  Galilee  begins  near  'Akka  and  runs  eastward 
via  the  Nabi  Haidar,  the  Jabalat  al-'Arus,  ^fad 
and  the  Jabal  Kan'an  to  the  Jordan  below  the  Jisr 
Baoat  Ya'l^ub.    The  eastern  range  is  rather  wide 
in  the  south,  including  the  Jabal  ^fad  (which  in- 
cludes Mairon,  the    "  waters  of  Merom  "  of  Josh. 
xi.  5, 7),  and  the  Jabal  JarmaV,  the  highest  mountain 
of  Galilee   (nearly  3,700  feet.)     From  the  Jabal 
^afad  several  roads  run  to  important  points.     Near 
the  ancient  city  of  ICadesh  the  line  of  hills  divides 
into  several  parallel  chains,  but  near  Mais  it  \mites 
with  the  watershed  and  thus  reaches  the  plateau 
of  Marj  *Ayun  and  the  Jabal  al-Dahr.    The  western 
border  of  Upper  Galilee  begins  in  the  south  at  the  vil- 
lage Kisra  and  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  to  Khirbat 
Salam  on  the  Wadi  al-Qajair.    This  range  is  pierced 
by  certain  valleys  which  afford  communication  be- 
tween the  plateau  and  the  coast.    The  northern 
boundary  is  formed  by  the  heights  between  Khirbat 
Salam  and  Hunin.    W^ithin  the  irregular  quadrangle 
of  the  plateau  of  Upper  Galilee  two  ranges  of  hills 
run  northwest,  the  one  from  Jabal  Jarma^  to  Khir- 
bat Balat,  and  the  other  from  Jabal  al-Ghabiyah 
(s.w.  of  Kadesh)  to  Khirbat  al-Ya^un  near  Tibnin. 
Between  the  two  ranges  are  fertile  wooded  plateaus. 

The  plains  between  the  mountains  and  the  coast 
begin  immediately  south  of  Ras  al-Na^urah  or  Jabal 
al-MushaU^.  The  first  is  the  plain  of  Acre  stretch- 
ing to  the  northern  foot  of  Carmel,  the  northern 
portion   being    fertile;    the  center    a 
7.  The      marshy    district    between    Acre    and 

Plains  be-   Shafa   'Amr    watered    by    the  Nahr 
tween  Moun-  Na'aman  (the  classical  Belus) ;  and  the 

tain  and  southern  part  constituting  the  vicinity 
Coast  of  the  Lower  Kishon.  The  plain  to  the 
west  of  Carmel  is  narrow,  though  fer- 
tile. Near  the  ruins  of  Tan^urah  were  the  heights 
of  Dor  (Josh.  xi.  2;  I  Kings  iv.  11).  South  of  the 
Nahr  al-Zart^a  begins  the  plain  of  Sharon  distin- 
guished for  its  vegetation  (Cant.  ii.  1 ;  Isa.  xxxv.  2). 
It  extends  southward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr 
Rubin  and  westward  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
district,  its  length  being  about  forty-three  miles  and 
its  width  reaching  twelve  miles  at  Jaffa.  It  is,  in 
general,  level,  though  small  groups  of  hills  are  not 
infrequent.  In  the  north  considerable  portions  are 
used  only  for  pasturage,  but  between  Jaffa  and  al- 
Ramlah  the  plain  is  well  settled.  Near  the  coast 
runs  a  range  of  sandy  hills  which  holds  the  water 
that  collects  in  the  plain,  thus  forming  numerous 
marshes.    South  of  the  plain  of  Sharon  stretches 


the  Shephelah,  or  "  plain."  Between  this  and  the 
plain  of  the  Philistipes  there  is  no  natiu^  boundary, 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  Shephelah  was  extended 
far  westward  (cf.  Josh.  xv.  33  sqq.).  Nor  is  there 
any  strict  delimitation  of  this  region  even  to  the 
west.  On  its  eastern  edge,  on  the  other  hand,  vari- 
ous ranges  of  hills  run  west  and  northwest,  forming 
the  watershed  between  the  numerous  valleys  of  the 
irregular  country.  Large  plains  are  found  near 
'Al^ir  (Ekron),  Jabna  (Jabneh),  Asdud  (Ashdod), 
and  'AraV  al-Manschiyah.  Near  Asdud  b^ns  a 
range  of  hills  gradually  increasing  in  height  to  the 
east  and  southeast,  dividing  the  region  of  the  Nahr 
Sukrair  from  the  Wadi  al-Qasi,  while  farther  south 
they  turn  to  the  west  for  some  twelve  miles.  An- 
other range  runs  from  Asdud  parallel  with  the  coast 
south  to  Sumsum  and  Dair  Asnaid;  but  at  the  Wadi 
al-Shari'a  this  hill  country  ends,  and  farther  south 
the  Negeb  begins.  A  shephelah  of  the  northern 
mountain  district  of  Israel  is  mentioned  once  in 
Josh.  xi.  16,  but  this  district  is  not  noted  elsewhere. 
Of  the  coast  little  need  be  said.  It  runs  fairly 
straight  from  Tell  Rafat^  to  Carmel,  in  places  rising 
abruptly  from  the  sea,  as  at  Ascalon,  Jaffa,  T^^turah 
'Atlit,  and  Acre.  The  sole  natural  harbor  of  Pales- 
tine is  the  bay  between  Acre  and  Haifa;  but  this 
harbor  is  now  so  choked  with  sand  as  to  be  prac- 
tically useless. 

The  name  of  the  river  Jordan  (Heb.  Yarden; 
Arab.  Urdurif  more  commonly  Shari'at  al-kabirah, 
"Great  Watering-place")  is  of  uncertain  etymology 
and  meaning.  It  arises  at  the  foot  of  Hermon  from 
three  springs:  the  Nahr  al-Ha^bani, 
8.  The  Upper  the  Naiu-  al-Laddan,  and  the  Nahr 
Jordan  Val-  Baniyas,  the  first  rising  half  an  hour 
ley;  the  Sea  north  of  Hazbaiya,  the  second  on  Tell 
of  Galilee,  al-^adi,  and  the  third  at  Baniyas. 
These  three  sources  unite  five  miles 
s.  of  Tell  al-]^a4i  c.  130  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
river  then  flows  rapidly  through  a  small  plain,  the 
Ar4  al-Hulah,  fifteen  miles  long  by  six  wide,  fertile 
and  richly  watered  both  by  the  Jordan  and  by  many 
small  streams  from  the  east  and  west,  but  veiy  un- 
healthy. The  end  of  this  swampy  district  is  formed 
by  the  pear-shaped  Baf^rat  al-Hulah,  which  has 
evidently  decreased  greatly  in  size  since  the  days  of 
Josephus  (cf.  War,  IV.,  i.  1).  The  river  is  here  some 
six  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  Is- 
suing from  the  Ba^jirat  al-Hulah,  the  Jordan  flows 
south  over  a  rocky  bed  henuned  in  by  high  cliffs  of 
basalt.  A  little  over  a  mile  south  of  the  lake  is  the 
ford  of  the  old  "  way  of  the  sea  "  (Isa.  ix.  1)  from 
Damascus,  and  the  river  is  here  forty  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Sea  of  Gali- 
lee (Lake  of  Gennesaret)  is  the  most  beautiful  part 
of  the  Jordan  valley,  except  the  sources  at  Mount 
Hermon.  It  is  twelve  miles  long,  and  five  wide  at 
Tiberias;  its  waters  are  sweet,  fairly  clear,  and  ex- 
tremely rich  in  fish.  It  is,  however,  exposed  to 
violent  wind  storms  from  north,  northwest,  and 
southeast  (cf.  Mark  iv.  35-41).  It  seems  always  to 
have  been  named  after  some  neighboring  locality. 
In  the  Old  Testament  it  is  called  the  "  sea  of  Chin- 
neroth  "  or  "  Chinnereth  "  (Num.  xxxiv.  11;  Josh, 
xii.  3,  xiii.  27),  this  being  the  name  of  a  city  north 
of  Rakkath  (Josh.  xiz.  35;  cf.  I  Kings  xv.  20);  and 
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in  the  New  Testament,  the  "  lake  of  Gennesaret " 
(Luke  V.  1;  cf.  Matt.  xiv.  d4;  Mark  vi.  53)  from  a 
small  district  on  its  northwest  shore  (Matt.  xiv.  34; 
Mark  vi.  53);  the  ''  sea  of  Galilee  "  (Matt.  iv.  18, 
XV.  29;  Mark  i.  16,  vii.  31);  and  the  "  sea  of  Tibe- 
rias "  (John  vi.  1,  xxi.  1),  the  latter  giving  rise  to 
its  modem  Arab  name,  Ba)^r  T&bariyuh. 

From  the  southwestern  comer  of  the  Sea  of  Gali- 
lee the  Jordan  flows  west,  then  turns  southward  and 
preserves  this  general  course  to  the   Dead   Sea, 
receiving,   among  other  streams,   the 

9.  The  Nahr  Yarmuk,  and  the  Nahr  ol-Zar^a 
Lower  Jor-  (the  Jabbok  of  the  Old  Testament), 
dan  Valley.  From  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  the  Dead 
Sea  the  distance  is  nearly  seventy 
miles,  and  the  fall  of  the  Jordan  between  these  points 
is  570  feet.  The  bed  of  the  river  becomes  a  loose 
marl  and  loam,  and  the  water  changes  to  a  dirty 
yellow.  The  region  along  the  banks  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  general  district  being  called  al-Ghor 
("  depression  ''),  this  including  the  entire  basin, 
while  the  river  bed  itself  and  the  rich  vegetation  near 
its  shores  are  comprised  under  the  name  al-Zor.  Gen- 
erally the  water  of  the  river  is  hidden  under  a  mass 
of  vegetation,  but  after  the  rainy  season  it  frequently 
covers  the  trees  on  its  usual  bank  (cf.  I  Chron.  xii. 
15;  Ecclus.  xxiv.  26).  The  western  bank,  which 
alone  is  thus  far  well  known,  varies  greatly  in 
breadth.  South  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  a  plain  begins 
T^ith  a  breadth  of  one  and  a  half  to  three  miles, 
widening  out  near  the  old  Beth-shean,  where  the 
Nahr  Jalud  discharges.  It  thus  presents  the  form 
of  a  triangle,  its  northern  side  measuring  from  thir- 
teen to  fifteen  miles  and  its  eastern  side,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Wadi  Mali^,  eleven  miles.  The  entire  region 
is  rich  in  water  and  shows  numerous  traces  of  an- 
cient canals.  The  plain  east  of  the  Jordan  is  here 
about  two  miles  broad.  Between  the  Wadi  al- 
MaUti  and  the  Wadi  Abu  Sidrah  the  last  foothills  of 
the  western  mountain  district  confine  the  river  to 
its  bed.  South  of  the  Wadi  Abu  Sidrah  the  plain 
again  reaches  a  breadth  of  five  to  seven  miles.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  ^[am  Sartabah  the  Ghor  pene- 
trates deeply  into  the  open  valley  of  the  mountain 
district.  The  heights  on  the  western  bank  are  so 
firm  that  frequently  the  Jordan  tributaries  are 
obliged  to  run  parallel  to  the  main  stream  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  this  being  the  case  especially  with 
the  lower  course  of  the  Wadi  Far'ah.  In  winter, 
moreover,  the  entire  vicinity  to  the  east  becomes  a 
large  lake,  called  Wafa^  al-Khatalin.  In  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  Jericho,  beginning  with  the 
Wadi  al-Nuwai'imah,  is  a  level  plain  sloping  to  the 
Jordan,  its  lower  part  traversed  by  the  Wadi  al- 
j^^alt.  From  this  point,  however,  to  the  Dead  Sea 
the  soil  becomes  barren;  and  this  region,  **  the  val- 
ley of  Achor,"  is  in  the  Old  Testament  an  example 
of  a  desolate  wilderness  (Isa.  Ixv.  10;  Hos.  ii.  17; 
cf.  Josh.  XV.  7).  At  ?aBr  al-Yahud  the  marl  hills 
bend  back  from  the  Jordan  and  are  lost  in  the  hill 
country.  At  several  places,  as  near  Jericho,  a  second 
shore,  about  fifty  feet  above  the  present  bank  of 
the  river,  rises  at  a  distance  fro'm  the  stream.  On 
this  elevation  spreads  the  arid  region  sometimes 
called  'Arabhah  in  the  Old  Testament  (Deut.  iii.  17; 
II  Sam.  ii.  29;  cf.  Deut.  xxxiv.  3;  Josh.  xiii.  27), 


though  this  generally  connotes  the  district  north 
and  south  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  topography  east 
and  west  of  the  Jordan  above  the  Dead  Sea  is  prac- 
tically the  same.  The  oasis  of  Jericho,  with  the 
wells  'Ain  al-Sul^an  and  'Ain  Duk,  on  the  east  cor- 
responds to  the  Abel-shittim  of  Num.  xxxiii.  49 
(cf.  Num.  xxv.  1;  Mic.  vi.  5);  while  the  westem 
district  was  called  the  plains  of  Jericho  (Josh.  v. 
10;  II  Kings  xxv.  5),  and  the  eastern  the  plains  of 
Moab  (e.g.,  Num.  xxii.  1).  The  land  immediately 
surroimding  the  Jordan,  perhaps  from  the  Jabbok 
to  the  sites  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  was  termed  the 
"  plain  of  Jordan  "  (I  Kings  vii.  46;  cf.  Deut. 
xxxiv.  3),  though  elsewhere  the  name  is  restricted 
to  the  vicinity  of  Jericho  (Neh.  iii.  22,  xii.  28). 

In  summer  the  Jordan  can  be  crossed  in  a  nun^ 
ber  of  places,  there  being  five  fords  between  the 
Batu^t  al-Hulah  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  fifty- 
four  between  the  latter  and  the  Dead  Sea.  Th^ 
are  very  unequal  in  their  distribution.  On  extremely 
rare  occasions,  as  in  1267,  the  river  bed  becomes 
dry  through  land-slides,  thus  explaining  the  event 
recorded  in  Josh.  iii.  13-17. 

The  Dead  Sea  is  generally  termed  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament the  "  salt  sea  "   (cf.  Num.  xxxiv.  3,   12; 
Josh.  XV.  2,  5),  a  phrase  used  to  explain  the  older 
name,  "  sea  of  the  plain  '*  (Deut.  iii.  17;  Josh.  iii. 
16).    It  is  likewise  known  as  the  **  east 

10.  The  sea  "  (e.g.,  Ezek.  xlvii.  18)  in  contra- 
Dead  Sea.  distinction  from  the  westem  sea,  or 
Mediterranean.  Called  the  Salt  Sea  or 
the  Sea  of  Sodom  in  the  Talmud,  and  the  Sea  of 
Asphalt  by  Josephus  and  Pliny,  its  designation  of 
Dead  Sea  is  found  in  Pausanias  and  Justin,  and 
especially  in  Jerome.  The  Arabs  term  it  Ba|^'  Lut, 
or  "  Sea  of  Lot."  Its  surface  is  about  1,290  feet 
below  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  its  length  is  about 
forty-six  miles,  and  its  maximum  breadth  (from 
'Ain  Jidi,  or  Engedi,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amon)  is 
about  eleven  miles.  Its  depth  varies  from  1,310 
feet  in  the  north  to  eighteen  feet  in  the  south.  The 
northern  and  southern  shores  are  flat,  the  latter 
being  practically  a  salt  marsh  and  receiving  the 
water  of  several  wadis,  among  them  the  Wadi  al- 
]^ural;ii,  which  apparently  corresponds  to  the 
"  brook  Zered  "  of  Num.  xxi.  12;  Deut.  ii.  13-14. 
The  "  brook  of  the  willows  "  (Isa.  xv.  7)  may  be 
the  lower  part  of  this  same  wadi.  The  westem  and 
eastern  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  are  bounded  by 
steep  hills,  the  peak  north  of  the  Wadi  al-Sayal 
being  2,295  feet  above  the  Dead  Sea.  These  moun- 
tains do  not,  as  a  rule,  fall  away  abruptly  to  the 
water  on  the  westem  coast,  but  on  the  east,  where 
some  of  the  hUls  are  over  4,300  feet  in  height,  the 
coast  is  extremely  precipitous,  especially  north  of 
al-Lisan.  The  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  a  concen- 
trated lye,  its  salts  including  chlorid,  bromid, 
natrium,  magnesium,  kalium,  and  calcium.  The 
salinity  varies  in  parts  of  the  surface  and  also  in 
proportion  to  depth.  This  lye  of  the  sea  is  due  to 
two  causes:  the  minerals  carried  down  by  the  rivers 
flowing  into  the  sea;  and  the  constant  evapora- 
tion in  the  hot,  dry  air  which  hovers  over  the  deep 
basin  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  high  specific  gravity  of 
the  water,  which  is  six  times  more  salt  than  the 
ocean,  both  prevents  organic  bodies  from  sinking 
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in  it,  and  also  renders  animal  life  impossible  in  its 
watm.  Nevertheless,  on  its  surface  and  in  the 
slime  of  the  northern  shore  pathogenic  bacteria 
have  recently  been  found;  and  in  less  salty  por- 
tions, as  at  Engedi  and  the  mouths  of  the  eastern 
wadis,  even  fish  may  survive.  The  shores  are  bar- 
ren, except  in  the  fresher  districts  just  mentioned. 
In  Gen.  xiii.  10,  and  xix.  25,  the  origin  of  the  Dead 
Sea  is  connected  with  the  destruction  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah;  while  in  Gen.  xiv.  3  the  name  of 
the  plain  now  covered  by  its  waters  is  given  as  Sid- 
dim.  The  geological  view  is  that  the  Dead  Sea  is  a 
continuation  of  the  fault  of  the  Jordan  valley,  this 
rift  dating  from  the  end  of  the  tertiary  period. 
The  sea  was  then  more  shallow  than  at  present,  but 
already  strongly  impregnated  with  mineral  salts; 
and  is  conjectured  to  have  extended  from  the  pres- 
ent peak  of  al-Rishah  in  the  Wadi  al-'Araba^  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Six  periods  are 
distinguished  by  geologists  in  the  history  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  the  last,  accompanied  by  an  earthquake 
and  occurring  early  in  the  historical  alluvial  period, 
being  held  to  include  the  destruction  of  the  **  cities 
of  the  plain."  These  cities,  which  comprised,  be- 
sides Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  Admah,  Zeboiim,  and 
Zoar  (Gen.  xiv.  2,  8;  cf.  Deut.  xxix.  22;  Hos.  xi. 
8),  were  "  overthrown  "  by  God  (Deut.  xix.  22; 
Isa.  xiii.  19;  Jer.  xlix.  18;  Amos  iv.  11).  Zoar, 
which  escaped  destruction,  was  situated  on  the 
southeast  shore  of  the  sea  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Khirbat  al-!S^yah,  and  in  its  neighborhood  (cf. 
Gen.  xix.  20  sqq.)  lay  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  The 
allusions  to  brimstone,  fire,  and  smoke  (Gen.  xix. 
24,  28;  cf.  Wisd.  x.  6,  7)  doubtless  refer  to  the 
spontaneous  combustion  of  the  masses  of  asphalt 
and  petroleimi,  mingled  with  inflammable  gases, 
emitted  by  the  earthquake. 

The  land  east  of  the  Jordan  is  essentially  a  con- 
tinuous plateau,  merging  on  the  east  into  the  desert 
and  on  the  west  into  wadis,  and  rising  in  the  center 
into  long  ranges  of  hills.  The  region  falls  into  four 
chief  divisions.  The  first  is  the  district 
zz.  Eastern  north  of  Yarmuk,  including  the  Jaulan, 

Palestine  the  Nukra,  the  Lejah,  and  the  Jabal 
North  of  the  Qauran;   tlie  second  is  the  'Ajlun  be- 

Yarmuk.  tween  the  Yarmuk  and  the  Nahr  al- 
Zarka;  the  third  the  Balka  between 
the  Nahr  al-Zarka  and  the  Wadi  al-Mojib;  and  the 
fourth  al-Karak  between  the  Wadi  aJ-Mojib  and 
the  Wadi  al-Hasa.  The  first  division  extends  much 
farther  toward  the  east  than  do  the  others.  The 
most  northern  division  has  never  had  a  uniform 
name,  a  fact  readily  explicable  from  the  varying 
conformation  of  the  districts  belonging  to  it.  These, 
proceeding  from  west  to  east,  are  as  follows.  Above 
the  upper  course  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Sea  of  Gali- 
lee rises  the  plateau  of  the  Jaulan,  so-called  from 
the  Golan  of  Deut.  iv.  43,  etc.  (see  Gaulanitis). 
It  begins  at  the  southeastern  foot  of  Hermon  and 
slopes  to  the  south  and  southwest.  Its  average 
height  is  2,275  feet;  and  in  the  northeast  are  a 
aezies  of  extinct  volcanoes  along  the  west  bank  of 
the  Wadi  al-Rukkad.  The  northern  and  middle 
portioiis  of  the  Jaulan  are  stony  and  barren,  but 
utibeni  pwt^  oovered  with  dark  brown  earth  of 
•In.  ie  eztnoKdioarily  fertile.    While 


the  stony  region  is  rich  in  springs,  the  remainder  is 
not  well  watered,  its  springs  being  mostly  on  the 
declivities,  where  the  villages  are  situated.  The 
slope  to  the  Jordan,  as  far  as  the  Ba)^^t  al-Qulah, 
is  quite  steep.  The  valleys  opening  on  the  Lake 
of  Tiberias  are  relatively  short,  and  some  of  them 
are  extremely  deep  and  steep.  The  general  slope 
of  the  plateau  to  this  lake  and  to  the  Yarmuk  is 
steep  at  first,  but  later  becomes  more  gentle.  East 
of  the  upper  Wadi  al-Rukkad  stretches  the  plateau 
of  al-Jaidur,  which  forms  the  watershed  between 
the  region  around  Damascus  and  the  Jordan.  Ba- 
shan  (q.v.)  is  doubtless  the  region  called  Nukra  by 
the  Bedouins  (see  Bashan).  The  Nukra  is  joined 
on  the  east  by  the  Lejah,  a  rough  and  almost  inac- 
cessible region  (see  Trachonitib).  The  lava  which 
aboimds  in  it  comes  from  the  Jabal  Hauran  or  the 
Jabal  al-Drus  (the  '*  mountain  of  Bashan  "  of  Ps. 
Ixviii.  15),  which  farther  south  forms  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Nukra.  The  name  Hauran  is  also 
applied  to  the  fertile  plain  to  the  west,  so  that  the 
Qauran  and  the  Nukra  coincide.  The  Qauran  of 
Esekiel  xlvii.  16,  18,  however,  is  not  to  be  sought 
in  this  region,  but  in  the  northeastern  comer  of 
the  boundary  of  Canaan  as  delimited  by  the  prophet. 
South  of  the  Jabal  Qauran  and  the  Nukra  stretches 
the  steppe  of  al-Qamad,  clearly  distinguished  by 
its  yellow  soil  from  the  volcanic  land  of  the  Nukra. 
Much  of  its  soil,  however,  consists  of  pulverized 
silicate,  and  running  water  and  springs  are  entirely 
lacking,  the  very  vegetation  showing  that  here  ihe 
desert  begins.  Farther  to  the  west  rises  a  group 
of  hills,  called  al-Zumal,  about  300  feet  above  the 
plain  of  Dar'a  or  Dar'at  (the  Edrei  of  Num.  xxi.  33) 
and  2,150  feet  above  the  Mediterranean.  The 
northern  portion  of  the  Qamad  lies  between  Tur- 
rah,  Dar'a,  and  al-Ramtah;  and  the  southern 
stretches  beyond  al-Afdain.  The  greatest  breadth 
is  about  seven  miles  and  the  length  thirty-five  miles. 
Only  the  northern  edges  are  cultivated,  for  the  soil 
is  arid  and  barren.  Except  for  the  shorter  valleys 
of  the  Jaulan  which  empty  into  the  Jordan  or  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  all  the  streams  of  this  northernmost 
portion  of  the  East  Jordan  district  flow  into  the 
Yarmuk  or  Shari'at  al-Manadirah. 

The  'Ajlun,  the  second  district  of  the  land  east 
of  the  Jordan,  extends  from  the  Jarmuk  southward 
to  the  Nahr  al-Zarka,  or  Jabbok.  Along  the  lower 
course  of  the  Yarmuk,  540  feet  below  the  Mediter- 
ranean, a  small  kettle-shaped  plain  contains  six  hot 
springs,  five  on  the  right  bank  and  one  on  the  left. 
The  highland  of  the  'Ajlun  forms  the 
Z2.  Eastern   water^ed  between  the  Jordan  on  the 

Palestine  west,  the  Yarmuk  on  the  north  and 
South  of  the  northeast,  and  the  Nahr  al-Zarka  on 

Yarmuk.  the  south;  and  is  called  in  the  north 
Jabal  'Ajlun  and  in  the  south  Jabal 
Mi'ra4.  From  al-Qi^n  the  ridge  bends  south- 
ward, the  peaks  Ras  Harakla,  Ras  Imnif,  Umm  al- 
Daraj,  Ras  al-Fanadik,  and  al-Manarah  marking 
the  watershed  between  the  Jordan  wadis  and  the 
tributaries  of  the  Wadi  Warran,  which,  under  the 
name  of  Wadi  al-Shallalah,  drains  into  the  Yar- 
muk from  the  south.  The  range  is  densely  wooded, 
and  is  continued  from  near  Sakib  by  the  Jabal 
Mi'ra^  to  the  southwest,  ending  near  Uie  Tulul  al- 
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Dahaby  whoee  two  peaks  fall  away  abruptly  to  the 
Nahr  al-Zar|^  Toward  the  east  the  Jabal  'Ajlun 
changes  into  a  rolling  hill  country  which  finally 
reaches  the  Nahr  al-Zar)^.  Its  breadth  from  east 
to  west  varies  from  seven  to  ten  miles,  and  at  Tell 
al-Qana^irah  and  the  more  southern  Ri^b  it 
meiges  with  the  Hamad.  The  southern  portion 
has  a  number  of  wells,  but  the  northern  is  water- 
less. The  declivities  toward  the  Nahr  al-Zar)^  are 
in  part  wooded  and  watered,  but  are  often  bald; 
and  the  middle  portions  are  less  steep  than  either 
the  uppermost  or  the  lowest  parts.  West  of  the 
Jabal  'Ajlun  and  the  Jabal  Mi'ra^  stretches  a 
highland  pierced  by  numerous  wadis  and  with 
many  springs,  still  bearing  remnants  of  once  rich 
forests.  The  closer  the  Jordan  is  approached,  the 
balder  are  the  declivities,  and  the  steeper,  stonier, 
and  deeper  the  valleys.  The  chief  tributaries  of 
the  JordJEUi,  from  north  to  south,  are  the  Wadi  al- 
'Arab,  Wadi  Yabis,  Wadi  Kafrinji  (or  Wadi  'Aj- 
lun), and  Wadi  Rajib.  The  district  of  al-Bal^ 
lies  between  the  Nahr  al-Zar)^  and  the  Wadi  al- 
Mojib.  Stretching  south  from  the  former,  the  land 
rises  with  considerable  steepness  to  the  Jabal  Jil'ad 
(evidently  the  Gilead  of  the  Old  Testament;  see 
PerjEa).  This  range  reaches  its  highest  point  in 
the  western  Jabal  Osha'  (3,3S0  feet),  from  ^e  simi- 
mit  of  which  a  panorama  of  Palestine  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Dead  Sea  to  Hermon.  In  the  east 
the  range  sinks  to  the  plateau  of  al-Bul^ai'ah,  slo- 
ping away  north  and  east,  and  on  the  south  merg- 
ing in  the  watershed  which  separates  the  sources 
of  the  Nahr  al-Zarka  from  the  wadis  which  empty 
into  the  Jordan.  From  this  watershed  a  ridge  ex- 
tends southward  to  Ma'in.  The  southern  part  of 
the  plateau  is  traversed  by  the  Wadi  Haidan,  or 
Wadi  al-Walah,  and  falls  away  to  the  bed  of  the 
Wadi  Mojib,  which  at  'Ar'&ir  is  300  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean. 

in.  Minerals  and  SoU:  Palestine  is  mostly  cal- 
careous in  formation;  though  Nubian  sandstone 
occurs  in  the  faults  near  the  Jordan  valley  east  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  Beneath  this  sandstone  lie  permo- 
carboniferous  limestone  and  sandstone,  resting  on 
an  old  volcanic  crystalline  formation  with  veins  of 
porphyry  and  diorite.  Several  varieties  of  marble 
are  found,  as  well  as  basalt  (from  the  tertiaiy  period) 
and  lava  (from  the  later  diluvial  age).  Though 
there  is  no  evidence  of  volcanic  action  since  the  age 
of  man,  the  Tell  al-'Ajjul  on  the  Jabal  al-Da^  is 
an  old  crater,  and  tufa  and  other  volcanic  products 
are  found  northeast  of  Tabor,  between  Nazareth 
and  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  as  far  as  the  plain  of 
Jesreel.  Volcanic  basalt  likewise  occurs  in  Moab 
(as  at  Diban  and  Jabal  ShiJt^ui) ;  while  flint  is  seen 
in  the  desert  of  Judah,  near  Jerusalem,  and  in 
'Ajlim.  The  hills  both  east  and  west  of  the  Jordan 
abound  in  caves,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Bit  Jibrin 
and  in  Mount  Carmel  (cf.  Amos  ix.  3).  Earth- 
quakes are  not  unconunon  in  Palestine,  but  are 
non-volcanic  (I  Sam.  xiv.  15;  Amos  i.  1;  Zech. 
xiv.  5;  and  Matt,  xxvii.  51);  prophets  and  poets 
often  picture  the  terrors  of  earthquake  to  heighten 
the  appearance  of  God  in  judgment  (Ps.  xix.  8,  16, 
exiv.  4,  &-7;  Isa.  xiii.  13;  Esek.  xxxviii.  19  sqq.; 
Mic.  i.  3-4).    Two  earthquake  sones  may  be  dis- 


tinguished: one  from  Diarbakr  on  the  upper  Tigris, 
running,  by  way  of  Eklessa,  Mambij  on  the  Euphra- 
tes, and  Aleppo,  to  Antioch,  where  it  turns  south 
and  parallels  the  Syrian  coast  to  Ascalon  and  Gaza; 
and  the  other  from  'Ain  Tab  in  northern  Syria, 
crossing  the  first  zone  at  Aleppo,  and  coinciding 
with  the  Bit:a'  between  Lebanon,  Antilebanon,  and 
the  rift  of  the  Jordan.  The  remains  of  ancient 
iron  mines  have  been  discovered  in  the  district 
east  of  the  Jordan;  and  the  minerals  of  the  Dead 
Sea  and  its  vicinity  are  of  distinct  commercial  value. 
On  its  shores  are  found  petroleum,  pure  asphalt, 
and  cretaceous  asphalt.  The  latter  is  found  in  large 
quantities  in  the  desert  of  Judah,  together  with 
cretaceous  phosphates  containing  remains  of  fossil 
fish.  The  water  of  the  Dead  Sea,  moreover,  occa- 
sionally casts  up  masses  of  asphalt.  Phosphates  of 
high  percentage  are  found  east  of  the  Jordan;  and 
in  the  so-called  lower  terraces  are  rock  salt,  chrom- 
oxid,  and  sulfur.  The  "  slime  pits  "  of  Cfen.  xiv. 
10  probably  imply  the  emergence  of  masses  of 
petroleum  and  asphalt  through  the  diluvial  forma- 
tions of  the  higher  and  lower  terraces.  The  arable 
soil  of  Palestine  varies  greatly  in  formation.  Pres- 
ent conditions  west  of  the  Jordan  are  unfavorable 
to  the  production  of  humus;  but  east  of  the  Jordan, 
where  the  arborage  is  more  abundant  and  the  rocks 
consequently  more  covered,  circumstances  are  far 
better.  Here,  when  the  upper  siuf ace  of  the  rock 
breaks  up  under  the  influence  of  air  and  moisture, 
a  red,  loamy  earth  is  left  which,  when  properly  irri- 
gated, well  repays  agriculture.  Still  more  fruitful 
is  the  soil  produced  by  decomposition  of  lava.  In 
many  places,  however,  as  on  the  coast  plain  and 
in  the  Jordan  Valley,  the  soil  is  composed  of  a  marl 
or  sand  which  defies  all  attempts  at  irrigation. 

IV.  Climate:  The  land  west  of  the  Jordan,  lying 
between  31°  and  32°  north  latitude,  belongs  to  the 
northern  subtropical  region  and  agrees  generally 
in  climate  with  the  Mediterranean  countries.  The 
year  thus  falls  into  a  hot,  rainless  period,  and  a 
cool,  rainy  season.  On  the  coast  the  climate  is 
mild  and  even;  in  the  mountains  it  is 
z.  Heat  and  more  inclement  and  variable;  the  Jor- 
Winds.  dan  valley  approximates  tropical  con- 
ditions; and  east  of  the  river  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  desert  is  not  without  influence.  The 
mean  temperature  on  the  coast  is  20.5°  C,  but  at 
Jerusalem  17.1°.  In  the  moimtains  the  heat  in- 
creases rapidly  from  April  to  May  from  14.7°  to 
20.7°,  reaching  24.5°  in  August,  falling  to  15.5°  in 
November,  and  being  at  the  minimum,  8.8°  C,  in 
February.  The  hottest  days  (generally  in  May,  June, 
and  September)  range  from  37°  to  44°  C.  in  the 
shade;  the  coldest  (in  January)  sink  to  —  4°  C.  The 
temperature  frequently  varies  greatly  diiring  the 
day,  ranging  from  7.4°  to  7.7°  C.  in  December,  Janu- 
ary, and  February,  and  from  12.8°  to  13.1°  C.  from 
May  to  October.  This  variability  is  due  to  the  sud- 
den cooling  of  the  air  by  the  strong  radiation  from 
the  surface  of  the  groimd.  The  imhoalthful  conse- 
quences of  this  variability  are  lessened  by  the  low 
humidity,  even  in  the  hot  months.  East  of  the 
Jordan  the  contrast  between  the  temperature  of 
day  and  night  seems  to  be  still  greater  than  west 
of  the  river.    The  winds  of  Palestine  are  closely 
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connected  with  thoee  of  other  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries. From  May  to  October  dry  winds  from  the 
northwest,  west,  and  north  prevail  at  Jerusalem 
and  in  the  western  mountain  district;  but  in  Sep- 
tember and  October  frequent  east  and  southeast 
winds  increase  the  heat.  In  winter  west  and  south- 
west winds  prevail  and  bring  rain  (cf.  Luke  xii. 
54-55).  Ebccept  for  these  phenomena,  the  land 
west  of  the  Jordan  has  a  tolerably  regular  alterna- 
tion of  land  and  sea  breezes,  divided  partly  into 
annual  and  partly  into  daily  interchanges.  In  the 
hot  season  the  Syrian  mountains  are  heated  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  Mediterranean.  The  hot  air 
consequently  rises  to  the  upper  atmosphere  and 
passes  to  the  sea,  while  the  cooler  layers  from  the 
water  go  toward  the  land.  In  the  winter  the  re- 
verse is  the  case;  and  these  alternations  are  re- 
peated daily  on  a  small  scale.  At  times,  however, 
the  meeting  of  the  air  currents  produces  severe 
whirlwinds  which  last  an  hour,  or  even  longer.  The 
north  wind  is  cold  (Job  zxxvii.  9);  the  west  wind 
moist;  the  east  wind  dry;  and  the  comparatively 
rare  south  wind  warm.  The  east  wind  is  refreshing 
in  winter,  but  in  summer  its  heat,  diyness,  and 
dust  are  distressing.  The  most  destructive  and 
unhealthful  wind,  however,  is  the  sirocco  from  the 
southeast,  especially  as  it  is  often  violent  and  pro- 
ductive of  severe  whirlwinds  (cf.  Job  i.  19;  Jer. 
xviii.  17;  Ezek.  xvii.  10;  Jonah  iv.  8). 

The  rainy  season,  from  October  to  May,  falls  into 
three  divisions.  The  first  of  these  is  the  early  rains 
(James  v.  7),  which  extend  from  October  or  Novem- 
ber to  the  middle  of  December  and  prepare  the 
parched  ground  for  plowing.    The  second  division, 

from  the  middle  of  December  to  the 

3.  Rain  and  middle  or  end  of  March,  saturates  the 

Moisture,    ground  and  fills  the  wells,  pools,  and 

cisterns.  The  third  division,  or  late 
rains  of  April  and  May,  permits  the  wheat  to  ear. 
These  divisions  are  separated  by  a  series  of  rainless 
days;  and  the  description  of  spring  in  Cant.  ii.  11- 
12,  refers  to  the  time  after  the  close  of  the  winter 
rain.  The  annual  precipitation  is  very  uneven, 
67.5  per  cent  falling  in  December  and  January. 
From  May  to  September  there  is  scarcely  any  rain, 
but  the  place  of  rain  is  taken,  to  some  extent,  by 
the  dew  brought  by  the  sea  breezes,  especially  in 
the  spring,  though  rain  falls  in  abundance  in 
September  and  October  (cf.  Job  xxix.  19;  Cant.  v. 
2).  There  is  frequently  a  heavy  mist  at  dawn, 
which  is  gradually  dissipated  by  the  eun.  But 
with  the  hot  sirocco,  all  moisture,  and  even  the 
dew,  vanishes.  In  summer  there  are  no  storms, 
so  that  the  thunder  and  rain  in  the  wheat  harvest, 
mentioned  in  I  Sam.  xii.  17-18,  produced  terror. 
Storms  are  frequent,  however,  in  the  other  months, 
especially  in  April  and  May.  Snow  falls  almost 
every  winter,  but  seldom  remains  more  than  a  few 
days.  Hail  likewise  falls  in  winter  (cf .  Job  xxxviii. 
22;  Isa.  xxx.  30;  Hag.  ii.  17).  The  climatic  con- 
ditions of  the  Jordan  valley  are  little  known.  The 
temperature,  however,  seems  to  be  high,  and  the 
precipitation  relatively  slight.  Snow  is  apMrentibf 
unknown  in  Jericho,  thoiv*'  ^* 
Tiberias.  In  the  «> 
in  BUimncTi  * 


nomena  seemingly  being  due  to  barometric  condi- 
tions over  the  Dead  Sea.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  climate  of  Palestine  has  changed 
in  the  historic  period,  though  the  heavy  woods 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  (cf.  Josh.  xvii.  15;  Isa.  ix. 
18;  Jer.  iv.  7,  29)  have  greatly  diminished.  It  Ls 
probable  that  the  mountains  west  of  the  Jordan 
were  once  densely  wooded,  and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  deforestation  has  caused  a  diminution  of  the 
rainfall,  though  with  litUe  general  effect  on  the 
climate.  It  may  also  be  conjectured  that  the  op- 
position of  the  seasons  has  been  intensified;  though 
here,  again,  no  alteration  of  the  mean  annual  tem- 
perature can  be  assumed. 

V.  Irrigation  and  Fertility:  The  few  permanent 
rivers  of  Palestine  are  not  of  a  character  available 
for  irrigation,  even  the  Jordan  having  too  deep  a 
bed  for  a  source  of  a  system  of  canals.  The  other 
rivers,  such  as  Kishon  and  the  Nahr  al-'Aujah, 
run  in  low-lying  plains  near  the  coast,  so  that  their 
waters  are  not  available  for  the  mountain  districts, 
where  the  only  sources  of  water  supply  are  the  wells 
and  the  rain.  Some  portions  of  Palestine  are  by 
no  means  lacking  in  springs,  which  appear  mostly 
in  the  valleys  or  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  They 
are  most  frequent  in  eastern  Galilee,  tolerably  nu- 
merous on  the  southern  and  southeastern  borders 
of  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  and  not  rare  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Nablus  (Sichem).  From  the  latter  point 
to  the  south,  except  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hebron, 
the  wells  are  scarcer  and  scantier.  Though  they 
have  been  of  the  utmost  economic  and  strat^c 
importance  in  the  history  of  Palestine,  they  are  sel- 
dom cared  for,  as  at  Nazareth,  though  the  remains 
of  ancient  structures  attest  the  protection  formerly 
afforded  them.  Little  attention  is  given  to  col- 
lecting the  rain  water  in  pools,  though  more  care  is 
taken  of  the  cisterns  in  the  mountain  district.  The 
greater  part  of  the  rain  water  is  thus  wasted,  and 
flows  either  into  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  or 
forms  marshes  (as  in  the  plain  of  Sharon)  or  under- 
ground waters  in  the  coast  plains,  where  it  can  be 
utilized  by  trenches  (cf .  II  Kings  iii.  16)  or  wells.  It 
thus  becomes  evident  that  the  prosperity  of  the  land 
is  conditioned  by  the  yearly  rainfall,  the  ultimate 
source  of  the  wells.  If  the  rain  fails,  the  wells  diy 
up;  man  and  beast  suffer  from  thirst  (Ps.  xlii.  1); 
the  parched  land  can  not  be  plowed;  and  general 
famine  is  the  sequence  of  the  failure  of  the  crops 
(cf.  II  Sam.  xxi.  1;  I  Kings  xvii.-xviii.;  Jer.  xiv. 
2-6;  Amos  iv.  7-8).  The  wells  include  a  number 
of  hot  springs,  especially  south  of  Tiberias,  where 
there  is  a  temperature  of  63°  C.  In  the  vaUey  of 
the  Wadi  Zar^a  Ma'in  in  Moab  there  is  a  number 
of  hot  springs,  one  with  a  temperature  of  62.8°  C. 
and  others  occur  at  the  entrance  of  the  same  wadi 
into  the  Dead  Sea.  These  hot  springs  may  date 
from  the  end  of  the  diluvial  period,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  many  springs  now  cold  were  orighially 
hot,  the  transition  being  shown  by  numerous  warm 
qprings  near  the  Jordan  valley.  For  the  fertility 
of  Palestine  see  AaBicm/ruRs,  ^bsbw.  Hie 
vhrmtm  "  flowing  with  mOk  and  hon^  "  (Ex.  iii. 

Vim.  ziiL  27;  etc.),  iqpplied  also  to 

>  18),  does  not  zefer  to  agrieul- 

to  adi^itabililj  for  psstunge^ 
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and  to  abundance  of  wild  hon^  (cf.  Deut.  xxxii. 
13  and  often). 

VL  Flora:  The  Palestinian  flora  ranges  from 
tropical  vegetation  in  the  Jordan  valley  to  flora  of 
the  steppes  and  desert.  Many  varieties  of  the 
present  flora  have  been  introduced  in  historic  times. 
The  original  forest  trees  of  the  cretaceous  plateau 
can  not  be  determined  imtil  the  forestry  of  the  east 
Jordan  district  is  more  fully  known.  West  of  the 
Jordan  small  woods  are  found  on  Carmel  and  to  the 
southeast,  as  well  as  on  Tabor  and  in  upper  Gali- 
lee. These  trees  are  mostly  oaks  (quercua  coed/era 
and  quercua  csgUopa),  though  they  also  include  the 
turpentine  tree  (pUtacia  terebirUhiu),  the  cypress 
(cupressua  aempervirens),  the  fir  east  of  the  Jordan, 
and  the  Aleppo  pine  (pinus  haUpensia),  Mention 
should  also  be  made  of  the  poplar  (populua  alba), 
mastic  (pitiacia  LenHacua),  arbutus  (arbtttua  unedo 
and  arhuhia  Andrachne),  carob  {ceratoria  ailiqaa), 
tamarisk,  and  white  poplar  (papulua  euphraHca)  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Dead  Sea.  llie  majority  of  these 
trees  grow  in  dense  thickets,  as  on  the  upper  Wadi 
al-'Amib  north  of  Hebron,  on  Carmel,  and  on  the 
southern  and  western  declivities  of  Tabor.  Here, 
too,  are  found  the  PhUlyrea  media,  storax  (atyrax 
officinalia)f  hawthorn  and  blackthorn,  Judas-tree 
(cercia  aUiquoatrum),  rock-rose  (ciatua),  furze  {gen- 
iata)f  laurel,  wild  olive,  myrtle,  caper-bush  (cap- 
paria  apinoaa),  and  many  varieties  of  willow.  The 
swamps  along  the  coast,  like  the  Batq*at  al-Qulah 
and  the  r^on  of  the  wells  near  the  Jordan,  are 
filled  with  reeds  and  papyrus,  while  along  the  brooks 
grow  oleanders  and  Abraham-trees  {vitex  agnua 
caaiua).  There  are  no  meadows,  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  term,  in  Palestine,  nor  is  it  customary  to  cut 
grass  for  hay.  At  the  same  time,  laige  stretches  of 
land  are  covered  with  perennial  grasses,  and  diver- 
sified with  flowers  and  herbs.  Among  these  flowers 
are  many  representatives  of  the  lUiacei,  leguminosi, 
umbeUiferi,  and  labiaH;  while  meadow-saffron, 
hyacinths,  buttercups,  tulips,  anemones,  adonises, 
irises,  cluysanthemums,  geraniums,  and  orchids 
commingle  their  colors.  Gardens  of  varying  size 
are  found  almost  everywhere.  For  the  trees  most 
frequent  see  Fruft  Trees  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Under  fruit  trees  may  be  comprised  the  ChristV 
thorn  {zizyphua  apina  Chriati)  with  its  small  apple- 
like fruits,  the  zizyphus  lotus  with  its  plum-shaped 
fruit,  and  the  cratasgua  monogyna  with  pulpy,  deep- 
red  fruit.  The  region  of  the  vegetation  of  the 
steppes  and  desert  is  the  Jordan  valley  with  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  Negeb,  and  the 
desert  edge  of  the  district  east  of  the  Jordan.  Here 
trees  are  almost  wholly  lacking,  their  place  being 
taken  by  small  thorny  bushes,  including  the  po- 
terium  apinoaum,  and  several  varieties  of  aatragalua. 
The  broom  abounds,  like  varieties  of  artemisia  and 
such  acacias  as  acacia  Uniilia  and  acacia  Seyal; 
while  the  juniperua  phamicea  and  juniperua  oxy- 
cedrua  also  occur. 

Vn.  Fauna:  The  faima  of  Palestine  is  as  diverse 
as  the  flora,  the  TnatnTnalw  of  northern  Palestine  be- 
longing to  the  palsearctic  region,  and  those  of  the 
southern  part  to  the  Ethiopic  region.  The  bound- 
ary between  the  two  runs  approximately  from  the 
southern  end  of  Carmel  to  the  southern  end  of  the 


Sea  of  Galilee.  The  palsearctic  mammals  of  Pales- 
tine included  the  roe,  fallow  deer,  arvicola,  dwarf 
marmot,  dormouse,  squirrel,  ground  squirrel,  mole, 
ermine,  stone  marten,  swamp  lynx,  badger,  and 
bear.  To  the  Ethiopian  fauna  belong  various  ro- 
dents, the  porcupine,  rock  rabbit,  steinbock,  ga- 
zel,  wild  cat,  the  desert  cat  (fdia  manicidaia), 
caracal,  panther,  Nile  fox,  shrew  mouse,  hedgehog, 
ichneumon,  genet,  and  wild  boar.  Rats  are  veiy 
numerous.  Many  of  the  birds  of  Palestine  are  mi- 
gratory, though  some  of  them  breed  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  country.  Thrushes  and  nightingales 
are  found  in  many  varieties,  as  well  as  grass  war- 
blers, titmouses,  nuthatches,  wrens,  wagtails, 
pipits,  orioles,  shrikes,  swallows,  finch,  sparrows, 
bimtings,  starlings,  ravens,  laiks,  goat-suckers, 
kingfishers,  hoopoes,  and  cuckoos.  The  birds 
of  prey  and  carrion  include  owls,  vultures,  eagles, 
falcons,  sparrow-hawks,  and  kites;  while  among  the 
aquatic  birds  mention  must  be  made  of  herons, 
storks,  pelicans,  flamingoes,  wild  geese,  swans, 
coots,  snipes,  lapwings,  cranes,  bustards,  gulls, 
petrels,  and  grebes.  On  the  eastern  border  of  Pales- 
tine the  ostrich  is  occasionally  foimd.  Thirty-three 
varieties  of  serpents  are  found  in  Palestine,  inclu- 
ding the  cobra  and  other  venomous  snakes;  and 
there  are  forty-four  varieties  of  lizards,  including 
paammoaaurua  acincua  and  monitor  nHoticua.  The 
crocodile  is  found  in  the  swamp  of  the  western 
Nahr  al-Zar^a.  There  are  tortoises  both  on  land 
and  in  the  water,  as  well  as  frogs  and  toads.  The 
waters  of  Palestine  are  rich  in  fish,  these  com- 
prising forty-three  varieties,  especially  carp,  tench, 
barbel,  silure,  and  blenny.  Insects  are  abundant, 
as  in  all  warm  countries,  and  include  spiders, 
scorpions,  wasps,  bees,  flies,  gnats,  and  fleas.  While 
many  of  the  varieties  of  locust,  which  number  more 
than  forty,  are  harmless,  the  migratory  locust  (cedi- 
poda  migraioria),  which  comes  chiefly  from  Arabia, 
works  fearful  devastation  in  the  fields  and  gardens 
(cf.  Joel  i.-ii.).  The  varieties  of  locust  enumerated 
in  Lev.  xi.  22  can  no  longer  be  identified. 

Vni.  Roads:  The  modem  roads  of  Palestine 
generally  follow  the  old  highways,  some  of  which 
may  be  traced  to  the  Roman  period.  For  earlier 
times  only  general  statements  are  available.  The 
Hebrew  word  for  "  highway  "  does  not  imply  a 
paved  street,  but  rather  the  formation  of  a  road 
by  embankments.  A  road  was  prepared  for  a  per- 
sonage of  importance  by  leveling  the  path,  filling 
depressions,  and  removing  elevations  (Isa.  xl.  3- 
4,  Ivii.  14,  Ixii.  10;  Jer.  xxxi.  9).  Such  roads,  how- 
ever, were  only  temporary,  and  were  soon  de- 
stroyed by  the  torrents  of  the  rainy  season.  There 
is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  bridges  in  antiq- 
uity. Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  that  well-known 
means  of  communication  were  maintained  in  Pales- 
tine (cf.  Ps.  cvii.  4,  7;  Jer.  ii.  6),  this  being  con- 
firmed by  the  building  of  the  cities  of  refuge,  the 
way  to  which  must  have  been  indicated  in  some 
manner  (cf.  Deut.  xix.  13).  The  road  was  generally 
marked  by  stones  set  up  as  guide  posts  (Jer.  xxxi. 
21).  The  roads  themselves  were  of  great  antiquity, 
and  led,  according  to  the  conformation  of  the  land, 
along  the  ridge  of  the  watershed,  past  good  springs, 
and  through  easy  passes,  open  valleys,  and  firm 
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lowland.  Rocky  declivities  were  ascended  by  steps, 
such  as  the  ''  Tyrian  Stairs/'  the  stairs  of  the  city 
of  David  in  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  15),  and  the  stairs 
of  the  coast  road  at  Carmel  and  of  the  descent  to 
Engedi.  In  the  Persian  period  a  toll  of  some  sort 
was  levied  (Ezra  iv.  13,  20,  vii.  24).  Beggars  and 
courtezans  sat  beside  the  roads  (Luke  xviii.  35; 
Gen.  xxxviii.  14,  16).  Cross-roads  were  in  ancient 
timeSy  as  now,  held  to  be  the  lurking-place  of  spirits, 
and  were  accordingly  the  scene  of  superstitious 
ceremonies.  The  road  along  the  coast  passed  over 
the  **  Tyrian  Stairs  "  from  the  domain  of  the  Phe- 
nicians  into  the  plain  of  Acre,  running  along  the 
Mediterranean  to  Jaffa,  where  it  seems  to  have 
turned  into  the  interior  to  avoid  the  sand  dunes. 
It  then  went,  by  way  of  Ascalon,  to  Gaza,  whence 
it  continued  through  Raphia  and  the  narrow  tongue 
of  land  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Egyp- 
tian lake  of  Sirboms.  Its  antiquity  is  proved  by 
the  inscriptions  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  kings  in 
the  cliffs  above  the  mouth  of  the  Wadi  al-Kalb 
north  of  Beirut.  A  second  road  from  the  north  ap- 
parently ran  through  the  Orontes  valley  by  way  of 
Hamath  and  Riblaii,  passing  through  the  depres- 
sion between  Lebanon  and  Antilebanon,  and  reach- 
ing the  '*  gates  of  the  land  "  by  way  of  the  Jabal 
al-Dahr.  Several  roads  ran  from  Damascus  to 
Israel.  Besides  the  road  to  ly^^y  which  passed 
through  the  sourees  of  the  Jordan  at  Hermon,  an 
important  highway  led  thence  through  the  Ara- 
miean  district  of  Beth  Maacha,  crossing  the  Jordan 
south  of  lake  Huleh,  and  then  descending  into  the 
plain  of  Gennesaret.  Leaving  the  shore  of  the  lake 
at  the  Wadi  al-^amman,  it  gained  the  watershed 
at  Ig^am  Qattin^  &nd  through  the  plain  of  al-Battof 
(or  via  Tur'an)  reached  Acre,  thus  being  the  **  way 
of  the  sea  "  of  Isa.  ix.  1.  At  S^am  Qattin  this  road 
branched  off  in  several  directions  inland.  One 
branch  ran  south  to  Tabor,  then  turned  west, 
traversed  or  skirted  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  and  passed 
through  al-Lajjun  to  the  plain  of  Sharon  to  Lydda, 
whence  it  reached  the  main  road  to  Egypt.  The 
second  branch  passed  south  from  Tabor  over  the 
Jabal  al-Dahi,  reaching  the  plain  of  Sharon,  where 
it  reimited  with  the  first  branch,  at  Capareotia 
(now  Kafr  Kud).  These  branches  formed  the  bond 
uniting  Damascus  and  Egypt.  Still  another  road 
ran  south  from  Damascus  through  the  ancient 
Bashan,  continuing  along  the  ridge  of  the  'Ajlun, 
crossing  the  Nahr  al-Zar|^a  south  of  Buimah,  and 
branching  at  al-Sal^  west  to  the  Jordan  valley,  and 
east  to  Rabbath  Anmion,  the  later  Philadelphia. 
From  this  road  a  branch  apparently  ran  from  al- 
Ramtah  and  reached  the  watershcnl  at  Ajbaihat 
(cf.  Judges  viii.  11)  where  it  seems  to  have  divided, 
one  road  passing  through  Ma'an  to  South  Arabia, 
and  the  other  by  way  of  Heshbon,  Baal  Meon, 
Rabbath  Moab,  and  Kir  Moab  to  the  later  Petra 
and  to  Elath.  The  former  of  these  branches  ap- 
parently coincides  in  its  southern  portion  with  the 
Roman  boundary,  as  well  as  with  the  present  route 
of  the  pilgrims  to  Mecca.  Access  to  Palestine  from 
the  south  was  through  the  Negeb,  the  road  from 
Elath  running  through  the  city  of  Salt  to  Hebron, 
the  Enntiao  frootier  fortreas  on  the  east  of 
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Kadesh,  where  it  turned  to  the  north  and  reached 
the  watershed  at  Hebron  by  way  of  Beersheba. 
This  is  the  "  way  to  Shur  "  of  Gen.  xvi.  7.  From 
Hebron  the  road  followed  the  watershed  through 
Bethlehem,  Jerusalem,  and  Bethel  to  Sichem. 
From  the  east  two  approaches  must  be  considered. 
The  first,  from  the  ancient  Duma  (now  the  oasis  al- 
Jauf),  passing  through  Salcah  and  Bozrah,  traversed 
southern  Bashan,  crossed  the  Damascus  road  near 
Edrei  and  the  Jordan  near  the  present  Jisr  al- 
Majami',  and  then  turned  south  to  Beth-Shean. 
Thence  it  went  partly  westward  over  the  modem 
Janinto  the  plain  of  Sharon,  partly  southwest  to 
Sichem  and  partly  south  to  Jericho.  The  other 
road  from  the  eastern  desert  branched  off  from  the 
one  just  described  at  al-Kaf,  and  reached  the 
Israelitic  region  at  the  wells  of  Amon  in  Moab. 

IX.  Political  Divisions  and  Statistics:  The  divi- 
sions of  Palestine  and  their  history  to  the  first  cen- 
tury A.D.  are  discussed  in  Galilee;  Gaulajotib; 
Judea;  Negeb;  PEitAA;  Philistines;  Samaria; 
Trachonitis.  After  the  suppression  of  the  revolt 
of  6&-70,  Vespasian  placed  the  Roman  province  of 
Judea  under  a  prsetorian  legate.  With  Hadrian's 
crushing  of  the  last  Jewish  uprising  in  132-135,  the 
province,  now  called  Syria  Palsstina,  received  a 
legate  of  consular  rank.  After  Trajan  had  incor- 
porated the  Nabatsean  kingdom  with  the  Roman 
province  of  Arabia,  the  boundaries  between  the  two 
frequently  varied.  Either  Diocletian  (285-305)  or 
Septimius  Severus  (193-211)  added  to  Arabia  the 
cities  of  Philadelphia,  Gerasa,  Dium,  Canatha, 
Philippopolis,  and  Phena;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  district  of  Petra  was  united  with  Palestine 
either  by  Diocletian  or  shortly  after  his  abdication. 
In  358,  however,  Petra,  the  Negeb,  and  the  south- 
em  vicinity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  were  made  a  separate 
province,  called  Palsstina  Salutaris  (also  termed 
Palffistina  Tertia  in  the  beginning  of  Uie  fifth  cen- 
tury). In  395-399  the  remainder  of  Palestine  was 
divided  into  Palsstina  Prima  and  Secunda,  the 
former  embracing  the  districts  of  Judea  and  Sa- 
maria as  far  as  Carmel  with  Cssarea;  and  the  latter 
comprising  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  Galilee  (except  the 
coast,  which  belonged  to  Phenicia),  Gaulanitis,  and 
the  land  south  of  the  Yarmuk  (except  in  so  far  as 
it  belonged  to  Arabia),  with  Scythopolis  as  the 
capital.  When  the  Khalif  Omar  conquered  Syria 
in  636,  Palestine  was  divided  into  the  Jund  ("  mili- 
tary d^rict  ")  Filasfin  and  Jund  al-Urdunn.  The 
first  of  these  comprised  the  Negeb,  Judea,  and 
Samaria  west  of  the  Jordan  as  far  as  the  great  plain, 
with  Lydda,  and  later  al-Ramlah,  as  the  capital; 
and  the  second  Jund  embraced  Galilee  and  the  Jor- 
dan valley  to  the  Dead  Sea,  with  Tiberias  as  the 
chief  city.  In  the  tenth  century  there  were  ten 
districts  in  Syria,  but  this  division  was  ended  when 
the  crusaders  founded  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem 
(1099-1187).  After  the  restoration  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan power,  Syria  nominally  belonged  to 
Egypt,  though  actually  it  was  more  or  less  in  the 
possession  of  the  descendants  of  Saladin  and  his 
brothers.  About  1300  Palestine  belonged  to  the 
kings  of  Damascus,  Gaza,  Kerak,  and  Safed;  but 
about  1351  there  were  the  districts  of  Filas^in  ^th 
Jerusalem  as  the  capital,  and  of  Qauran  with  Ti- 
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beriaH  as  the  capital.  In  1517  the  Turkish  Hultan 
Selim  I.  ended  the  rule  of  the  Egyptian  Mamelukes, 
and  Syria  and  Palestine  were  governed  from  Con- 
Etontmople  under  local  Turkish  pashas.  Their  rule 
■was  marked  by  many  uprisings,  such  as  the 
reign  of  the  Druse  For  al-Din  (1595-1634;  see 
BHtiaes)  and  ot  the  Bedouin  ^ahir  al-'Amr  (about 
1750-75).  From  1832  to  1840  Palestine  and  Syria 
were  ruled  by  the  Egyptian  Mohammad  Ah,  until 
England  and  Austria  restored  the  land  to  the  Turk- 
ish sultan.  The  present  political  division  of  Poles- 
tine  is  OS  follows.  The  southern  portion  of  the  West 
Jordan  district,  as  far  north  as  Sinjil  near  the  Wadi 
Dair  Ballut,  fonns  the  mutesaorifat  of  Jerusalem; 
while  the  remainder  of  the  west  Jordan  district, 
constituting  the  Sanjaks  of  Nabulus  and  Akko,  he- 
longs  to  the  vilayet  ot  Beirut  (founded  in  1888), 
The  east  Jordan  district  belongs  to  the  vilayet  of 
Uamascus.  Its  aorthem  portion,  the  Sanjak  of 
Haurajt,  extends  to  the  Nuhr  al-Zar^u,  with  its 
capital  at  Shaikh  Uiakin;  while  the  southern  portion, 
or  Sanjak  Ma'an,  formed  in  18(>4  from  the  district 
of  al-Sat(  and  the  northern  part  ot  the  vilayet  IJa- 
jai,  has  for  its  capital  al-Korak.  The  present 
area  of  Palestine,  as  considered  in  this  article,  is 
estimated  at  over  9,000  stguare  miles,  with  an  ap- 
proximate population  of  55Q,127.  This  population 
was  doubtless  larger  during  the  centuries  of  Roman 
control  and  the  early  period  of  Arab  dominion, 
probably  the  happiest  ages  ot  Palesline,  In  still 
earlier  ages,  however,  it  is  improbable  that  the  pop- 
ulation  was  much  greater  than   at  present.     See 
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Ana.  A  Plain  Atamni  of  Fre-Biblital  Syria  ond  Polar 
tine.  London.  1908;  L.  B.  Paton.  Ducripline  atotrapl'V  of 
PaUMm,  Chicago.  1908;  S.  A.  Cook.  Jfrfi^ion  of  A  nritat 
PaleMne,  ib.  I90B.  Of  cyclopedia  Brticles  espetialjy 
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On  tho  DbmI  Sea.  consult:  F.  de  Baulcy,  Votnve  av- 
lour  de  la  Mer  MorU.  2  vols..  Faria.  1S&3;  U.  J.  Seetaen, 
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Vignea.  Bitrait  dt,  unit,  d'un  tot/age  .  .  .  A  la  Mer  JVorts, 
Paris.  1871;  M.  Blauckcnhom.  in  ZDPV,  xix  (ISOS). 
1-04,  xii.  (1898),  05-83:  L.  Cautiar,  Avlow  de  la  Mar 
Mortt.  Geneva,  1901. 
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fount  <fu  lot  de  TAeriade.  Lyons,  1883;  H.  B.  Tristram, 
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of  Syria.  PaieMina  and  Sinai.  Beirut,  1896:  V.  Hehs, 
A'uJlurjvIanien  und  Hatulhitren.  Beriin,  1902;  C.  Hart, 
Fouiu  and  Flora  of  PMeMint.  London,  PEF,  1904;  F, 
Lundgreen,  Dit  BtnuUtinv  dirr  Pftamentcelt  in  dor  allltMa- 
mtnmrhtn  Rtliijion.  Ginsen.  190S. 

For  tho  politioal  eonditions  consult:  J.  Marquardt, 
RUmieche  SloatveraaUjmQ.  i.  419  *qq..  Leipaic.  1881! 
T.  Uommsen.  RnmiKht  GeKhichte.  v.  440-552.  Berlin, 
1885;  P.  do  Rohden.  De  PalaMina  li  Arabia  pToriniii, 
Ronain,.  Berlin.  1S85:  G,  La  Ktrsnge.  PaleMine  under  IS, 
Moelenu.  London.  1890;  V,  Cuinet.  Surie.  Liban.  tt  Pala- 
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On  the  plimate  use:  J.  GIsisbpr.  I^Hooroloairal  Obter- 
poMonj  oi  Jrrtualtm.  London.  1903:  E,  Huntington,  in 
BuUtliit  of  tht  ^mrrican  Oeoempliiral  Soritiv.  il  (1908), 
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PALESmiE  EXPLORATION  FORD:    A  societj 

founded  on  June  22.  1865,  on  strictly  scientific 
principles,  having  as  its  purpoae  "  To  help  every 
one  who  cares  to  read  the  Bible  intelligently,  to 
lead  those  who  care  for  it  little  to  care  tor  it  much, 
to  give  light  to  dark  places,  and  to  narrow  the 
bounds  of  controversy."  Its  aun  is  the  accurate 
and  sy3t«matic  investigation  ot  the  archeology,  to- 
pography, geology  and  phyHicnl  geography,  mai>' 
of  the  Holy  Land.    The  first  iia- 
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pulse  toward  a  scientific  examinatioii  of  the  Holy 
Land  is  due  to  Edward  Robinson,  who  stiU  holds 
first  rank  among  the  scientific  travelers  in  Pales- 
tine. Through  the  organization  of  this  society, 
Dean  Stanley  being  one  of  its  founders,  the  work 
begun  by  Robinson — the  identification  of  Bible 
sites — was  continued  by  such  men  as  Sir  Charles 
Warren,  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  and  Colonel  Charles 
Reignier  Conder  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Engineers, 
whose  names  alone  are  a  guaranty  of  the  accuracy 
of  their  work.  By  them  a  careful  survey  of  Pales- 
tine was  made  and  in  1867  the  first  excavations 
were  begun  in  and  near  Jerusalem,  8ho>^ing  that  in 
some  places  the  ancient  city  was  buried  to  the 
depth  of  100  feet  in  the  debris  of  its  own  ruins. 
Since  then  valuable  work  has  been  done.  At  the 
present  time  important  excavations  are  being  made 
at  Geser  (q.v.)  under  the  charge  of  Robert  Alexan- 
der Stuart  Macalister. 

Although  the  society  has  had  limited  funds  at  its 
disposal,  it  has  done  an  immense  work,  and  pub- 
lished the  results  in  books,  papers,  maps,  plans, 
photographs,  and  lantern  slides  for  the  benefit  of 
all  students  of  the  Scriptures.  The  Raised  Map  of 
Palestine  constructed  from  the  surveys  of  the  fund 
by  Geoi^  Armstrong  should  have  special  mention. 

The  society  depends  upon  annual  subscriptions 
and  special  donations  to  carry  on  its  work.  Those 
who  subscribe  not  less  than  half  a  guinea  or  $2.50 
annually  receive  the  Quarterly  Statement  published 
by  the  fima  free.  This  statement  has  been  pub- 
lished from  the  beginning  of  the  survey  to  the  pres- 
ent time  and  has  been  the  means  of  communicating 
to  the  world  hundreds  of  discoveries  and  obser- 
vations. In  1897  Rev.  Theodore  Francis  Wright 
was  appointed  honorary  general  secretary  and  lec- 
turer for  the  fund  in  the  United  States,  and  con- 
tinued to  hold  these  ofiices  until  his  death  in  Nov., 
1907.  Through  his  efforts  greater  interest  was  taken 
in  the  work  and  many  new  subscribers  secured. 

Mary  A.  Wright. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  publications  of  the 
fimd. 
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I.  The  Survey  of  Weelem  PcdeMine;  II.  Exeavatione  at 
Jeruaalem,  by  F.  J.  Blias  and  A.  C.  Dickie;  III.  Tent  Work  in 
Palestine,  by  C.  R.  Conder;  IV.  Heth  and  Moab,  by  C.  R. 
Conder;  V.  Across  the  Jordan,  by  Gottlieb  Schumacher; 
VI.  The  Survey  of  the  Jatdan,  by  G.  Schumacher;  VII. 
Mount  Seir,  by  E.  Hull;  VIII.  Syrian  Stone  Lore,  by  C.  R. 
Conder;  IX.  ThiHy  Years*  Work,  by  Sir  Walter  Besant; 
X.  Altaic  Hieroglyphs  and  Hittite  Inscriptions,  by  C.  R. 
Conder;  XI.  The  Oeology  of  Palestine  and  Arabia  Petrcea, 
by  E.  Hull;  Names  and  Places,  with  Identifications,  by  G. 
Armstrong;  XIII.  History  of  Jerusalem,  by  Sir  W.  Besant 
and  Prof.  E.  H.  Palmer;  XIV.  The  Bible  and  Modem  Dis- 
coveries, by  Henry  A.  Harper;  X.V ^Palestine  under  the  Mos- 
lems, by  Guy  le  Strange;  XVI.  Lachish,  by  W.  M.  Flinders 
Petrie;  XVII.  Introduction  to  the  Survey,  by  Trelawney 
Saunders;  XVIII.  The  City  and  the  Land,  Seven  Lectures; 
XIX.  The  Tell  Armama  Tablets,  including  the  one  found  at 
Lachish;  XX.  Abila,  Pdia,  and  Northern  ^Ajlun,  by  G. 
Schumacher;  XXI.  A  Mound  of  Many  Cities  (Tell-el-Hesy 
excavated),  by  F.  J.  Bliss;  XXII.  Judas  Maccabceus,  by 
C.  R.  Conder;  XXIII.  The  Latin  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  by 
C.  R.  Conder;  XXIV.  Index  to  the  Quarterly  Statements, 
1869-1899  inclusive;  XXV.  The  Survey  of  Eastern  Pales- 
tine, by  C.  R.  Conder;  XXVI.  The  Fauna  and  Flora  of 
Sinai  €md  Petra,  by  H.  C.  Hart;  XXVII.  Archeological  Re- 
searches, by  C.  Clermont-Ganneau;  XXVIII.  The  Life  of 
SakOiih  ed.  C.  R.  Conder  and  C.  W.  Wilson;   XXIX.  The 


Ancient  Cubit,  by  Sir  Charles  Warren*;  XXX.  Painted 
Tombs  of  Marissa,  by  J.  P.  Peters;  XXXI.  EzcavaJtions  in 
Palestine,  1898-1900,  by  F.  J.  Bliss;  XXXH.  Me- 
teorological Observations  at  Jerusalem,  by  James  Glaiaber; 
XXXIII.  Golgotha  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  by  Sir  C.  W. 
Wilson;  XXXIV.  TabU  of  Christian  and  Mohammedan 
Eras  from  July  16,  699-1900. 

Maps. 

I.  Old  and  New  Testament  Maps  of  Palestine  in  20  sheets 
or  mounted.  II.  Modem  Map  of  Palestine  in  20  sheets, 
with  modem  names  only.  III.  Old  and  New  Testament 
Map  of  Palestine  in  12  sheets  or  mounted.  IV.  Modem  Map 
of  Palestine  in  12  sheets;  modem  names.  V.  The  Great 
Map  of  Western  Palestine;  scale  one  inch  to  the  mile. 
VI.  The  Reduced  Map  of  Western  Palestine,  showing  water 
basins.  VII.  Plan  of  Jerusalem,  showing  the  latest  dis- 
coveries. VIII.  Plan  of  Jerusalem,  according  to  Josephus. 
IX.  The  Sections  of  the  Country,  North  and  South,  East 
and  West.     X.  The  Raised  Map  of  Palestine,  7^  feet  by  4. 

XI.  The  Smaller  Raised  Map  is  half  the  siae  of  the  larger. 

XII.  The  Photo-Relief  Map  from  the  Laiv  Raised  Map. 

Photooraphs. 

Photos  of  Inscription  from  Herod's  Temple  and  Moabite 
Stone,  with  translations;  also  of  Jar  found  at  comer  of 
T«nple  Area,  80  feet  below  the  surface,  and  of  the  Siloam 
Insoripti(m  with  translation.  Lantern  Slides,  a  list  of  200 
special  slides  showing  excavations,  etc. 

Caats. 

Seal  of  "  Haggai.  the  Son  of  Shebaniah.'*  Inscribed 
Table,  found  at  Lachish.  Ancient  Hebrew  Weight,  fiom 
Samaria.  Inscribed  Weight  or  Bead,  from  Palestine.  Seal 
found  on  Ophel.  The  Siloam  Inscription.  Mount  Sinai 
(large  and  small).     Tablets  from  Geser. 

PALESTRINA,     GIOVANNI     PIERLUIGI     DA: 

Founder  of  the  modem  style  of  church  music;  b.  ai 
Palestrina  (22  m.  e.s.e.  of  Rome)  in  1526;  d.  at  Rome 
Feb.  2,  1594.  He  went  to  Rome  at  the  age  of 
foiuteen  to  sixteen  and  is  supposed  to  have  studied 
under  Claude  Goudimel.  In  1544r-51  he  was  or- 
ganist of  the  principal  church  of  his  native  city, 
and  in  the  latter  year  became  magister  puerorum 
at  St.  Peter's,  Rome.  By  his  first  compositions — 
three  masses  dedicated  to  Julius  III. — ^he  made  so 
favorable  an  impression  that  he  was  appointed 
musical  director  of  the  Julian  chapel.  He  held  simi- 
lar positions  at  various  chapels  and  churches  in 
Rome  until  his  death;  and  by  his  compositions, 
which  are  very  numerous — masses,  motets,  hymns, 
and  others,  of  which  only  one-half  have  been  pub- 
lished— he  produced  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
history  of  church  music.  As  his  masterpiece  is 
generally  mentioned,  Misaa  Papa  Marcelli,  See 
Sacred  Music. 

Bibuography:  Selections  from  the  WoHts  of  Palestrina, 
Transcribed  by  E.  C.  Gregory,  were  published,  4  partn. 
Oxford,  1903-05.  His  life  was  written  by  G.  Baini,  Rome. 
1828;  T.  Nisard.  Le  Mans,  1866;  and  M.  J.  A.  Lans. 
Ley  den,  1882. 

PALEY,  WILLIAM:  English  theologian;  b.  at 
Peterborough  (37  m.  n.e.  of  Northampton)  July. 
1743;  d.  at  Lincoln  May  25,  1805.  His  mother  was 
a  keen,  thrifty  woman  of  much  intelligence,  and  his 
father  was  a  minor  canon  at  Peterborough  and  a 
pedagogue.  In  1758  Paley  entered,  as  sizar,  Christ 
Ck)llcge,  Cambridge.  He  had  been  a  fair  scholar  at 
his  father's  school,  specially  interested  in  mathe- 
matics. After  taking  his  degree  in  1763,  he  became 
usher  at  an  academy  in  Greenwich  and,  in  1766. 
was  elected  fellow  of  Christ  College,  where  he  be- 
came an  intimate  friend  of  John  Law  and  lectured 
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Boooeaafally  on  metaphysicSy  mondsy  and  the  Greek 
Testament.  He  offered  lectures  on  Locke,  Clark's 
AUritmie9,  and  Butler's  Analogy;  and  in  his  lec- 
tures on  divinity  took  the  ground  maintained  in 
his  Moral  PhUoiophy  that  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
were  merely  articles  of  peace,  inasmuch  as  they 
contained  about  240  distinct  propositions,  many  of 
them  inconsistent  with  each  other.  He  had  been 
ordained  a  priest  in  1767,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
rectory  of  Musgrave  in  Cumberland,  w^hich  he  re- 
signed in  1776,  to  take  the  vicarage  of  the  two 
parishes,  Appleby  and  Dalston.  In  1780  he  was 
installed  prebendary  at  Carlisle,  and  resigned 
Appleby  on  becoming  archdeacon  in  1782.  At  the 
close  of  1785,  he  became  chancellor  of  the  diocese 
and  (1789-92)  figured  as  an  active  opponent  of  the 
slave-trade.  Presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Alding- 
ham  in  1792,  he  vacated  Dalston  for  Stanwix  in 
1793.  In  recognition  of  his  apologetic  writings  he 
was  given  the  prebend  of  St.  Pancras  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral;  the  subdeanery  of  Lincoln,  in  1795; 
and  the  rectory  of  Bishop  Warmouth  in  1795;  and 
transferred  his  residence  to  Lincoln  shortly  before 
his  death. 

Paley  seems  to  have  excelled  as  a  writer  of  text- 
books. He  is  an  unrivaled  expositor  of  plain  argu- 
ments but  without  much  originality.  His  moral 
system,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  anticipated 
Bentham,  is  the  best  statement  of  the  utilita- 
rianism of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  theology 
and  philosophy  his  common-sense  method,  which 
showed  his  limitations  of  intellect,  by  ignoring  com- 
monly perceived  difficulties  and  by  easily  accept- 
ing conclusions,  has  been  discarded.  In  the  former 
he  seems  to  have  followed  a  liberal  construction  of 
orthodox  views,  sincerely  convinced  that  his  doc- 
trines could  be  logically  proved  by  rationalistic 
argument.  His  alleged  plagiarism,  even  as  to  the 
classical  illustration  of  the  universe  by  a  watch, 
must  be  understood  in  the  light  of  his  purpose  in 
compiling  text-books.  Upon  being  uiged  by  Law 
to  expand  his  lectures  he  published  The  Moral  and 
PolUical  Philosophy  (London,  1786).  His  most 
original  woric  was  Hor<B  Paulina;  or  the  Truth 
of  the  Scripture  History  of  St.  Paul  evinced^  by 
a  Comparison  of  the  Epistles  which  bear  his  Name 
with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  with  one  another 
(London,  1790;  subsequent  editions  are  by  J.  Tate, 
1840;  T.  R.  Birks,  1850;  J.  S.  Howson,  1877;  Ger- 
man ed.  with  annotations,  H.  P.  C.  Henke,  Helm- 
stadt,  1797).  His  prominent  apologetic  works  are, 
A  View  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  (London, 
1794)  and  Natural  History:  or,  Evidences  of  the 
Existence  and  Attributes  of  the  Deity,  Collected  from 
the  Appearances  of  Nature  (1802) :  the  first  a  com- 
pendiimi  of  the  aiguments  against  the  eighteenth- 
century  deists,  and  the  second  a  clear  account  of 
the  a  posteriori  aigument  from  the  facts  of  early 
Christianity.  The  Natural  Theology,  used  for  many 
years  as  a  foremost  text-book  claaaic,  has  been  su- 
perseded on  account  of  the  shifting  of  ground  from 
the  mechanical  objective  to  the  immanent  subjec- 
tive theory  of  the  universe.  Paley  advances  the 
teleological  aigument  from  design  foimded  on  the 
unity  and  adaptability  of  created  things.  This 
aigument  was  based  on  rationalistic  groimds;   yet 
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did  not  ultimately  prove  conclusive  to  rationalists 
themselves,  and  has  not  been  able  to  survive  criti- 
cism. His  analogical  method  has  run  its  course; 
the  idea  of  a  complex,  perfected  organism  dropping 
suddenly  amidst  foreign  surroundings,  as  illus- 
trated by  the  finding  of  a  watch,  was  the  dogmatic 
extemalism  the  reboimd  from  which  gave  birth  to 
the  subsequent  hypotheses  of  natural  selection  and 
adaptation  to  environment  and  the  theory  of  evo- 
lution as  a  whole.  In  the  Evidences,  Paley  pro- 
ceeds along  historical  lines  to  affirm  the  truth  of 
Christianity  by  two  propositions;  namely,  that 
"  there  is  clear  proof  that  the  apostles  and  their 
successors  underwent  the  greatest  hardships  rather 
than  give  up  the  Gospel  and  cease  to  obey  its  pre- 
cepts ''  and  that  "  other  miracles  than  those  of  the 
Gospel  are  not  satisfactorily  attested."  To  these 
he  appends  **  auxiliary  "  aiguments  drawn  from 
the  "  morality  of  the  Gospel,"  "  originality  of 
Christ's  character,"  and  others.  The  argmnent  is 
one-sided  on  account  of  its  disregard  of  the  field  of 
Christian  consciousness. 

Paley  published  also  Reasons  for  Contentment; 
addressed  to  the  Laboring  Part  of  the  British  Public 
(1793).  Individual  sermons  which  may  be  men- 
tioned are:  Dangers  Incidental  to  the  Clerical  Char- 
acter (1795);  Assize  Sermon  at  Durham  (1795);  as 
well  as  the  compilations  Sermons  on  Several  Sub- 
jects and  Sermons  and  Tracts  (1808).  The  first  col- 
lected edition  of  the  works  of  William  Paley  ap- 
peared in  1805-08;  one  by  A.  Chalmers  with  biog- 
raphy (5  vols.,  London,  1819);  one  by  E.  L3mam 
(1825);  and  one  by  his  son,  E.  Paley  (1825). 

Biblioorapht:  The  two  principal  accounts  of  Paley's  life 
are  by  hia  son  in  his  edition  of  his  father's  Works,  and  by 
G.  W.  Meadley,  London,  1810;  the  latter  is  the  usual 
source  of  the  sketches  presented  in  the  various  editions  of 
Paley's  books.  Ck>nsult  further:  S.  A.  Allibone,  Critical 
Dictionary  of  English  LiUrattare,  ii.  1486-90,  Philadelphia. 
1891;  DNB,  xliii.  101-107. 

PALIMPSEST:  A  manuscript  which  has  been 
written  over  (hence  frequently  called  codex  rescrip- 
tus),  the  original  writing  usually  having  been  ex- 
pimged  by  rubbing,  whence  the  name  (Gk.  palin, 
"  again,"  and  psaein,  "  to  rub  ").  The  rea?on  for 
the  existence  of  this  class  of  manuscripts  was  the 
scarcity  in  the  Middle  Ages  of  writing-materials,  and 
the  consequent  desire  to  make  use  of  material  al- 
ready at  hand  by  obliterating  existing  writing  and 
so  making  papyrus  or  parchment  available  for  the 
then  present  need.  But  the  porous  nature  of  the 
parchment  or  papyrus  made  it  impossible  to  eradi- 
cate completely  the  earlier  writing.  As  a  result,  it 
is  often  feasible  to  recover  the  original  writing  by 
the  use  of  chemical  reagents,  among  the  best  of 
these  being  hydrosulfurcted  ammonia.  In  some 
cases  the  agent  used  was  corrosive,  and  the  result 
was  the  destruction  or  further  defacement  of  the 
manuscript.  In  some  palimpsests  the  original  wri- 
ting was  not  erased,  but  the  newer  writing  was  in- 
serted between  the  lines  of  the  old  or  was  written 
across. 

This  work  of  effacing  the  older  text  and  using 
the  manuscript  again  was  often  done  in  the  monas- 
teries, the  purpose  being  to  employ  the  material  for 
some  patristic  work  or  some  writing  of  more  pres- 
ent interest  than  the  original  text.    While  palimp- 
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Best  manuscripts  are  not  confined  to  Biblical  texts, 
those  of  concern  in  this  work  are  manuscripts  which 
carry  in  the  earlier  writing  some  portion  of  the  text 
of  the  Bible.  Illustrations  of  manuscripts  of  this 
kind  employed  as  noted  above  are  Codex  Ephraem 
(C),  which  contains  as  the  earlier  or  lower  writing 
parts  of  the  Septuagint  and  also  parts  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  as  the  upper  or  later  writing  parts 
of  the  works  of  Ephraem  Syrus;  and  Codex  Nitrien- 
sis  (R),  in  which  the  lower  writing  is  a  portion  of 
Luke's  Gospel,  over  which  is  written  in  Syriac  a 
comparatively  unimportant  work  by  Severus  of 
Antioch. 

The  most  important  palimpsests  are,  for  the  Greek 
of  the  Old  Testament:  Codex  Ephraem  (C),  at  Paris; 
Petropolitanus  (H),  at  St.  Petersburg;  a  Leipsic 
set  of  fragments  (K),  in  the  university  library  of 
that  place;  the  Dublin  codex  (O),  fragments  at 
Trinity  College;  some  fragments  found  by  Tischen- 
dorf,  known  as  Z;  Codex  Cryptoferratensis  (r). 
Besides  these  there  are  some  fragments  of  the  ver- 
sion of  Aquila,  part  of  these  from  the  Cairo  genizah. 
Of  the  Greek  New  Testament  the  more  important 
palimpsests  are:  Codex  Ephraem  (C),  ut  sup.; 
Petropolitanus  (I),  at  St.  Petersburg;  Guelferby- 
tanus,  I.  and  II.  (P„  Q,),  at  Wolfenbttttel;  Nit- 
riensis  (Ri),  in  the  British  Museum;  Neapolitanus 
(Wb),  at  Naples;  Dublinensis  (Z),  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin;  Porphjrrianus  (Pa),  at  St.  Petersburg; 
Codex  Zacynthus  (H),  with  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society,  London;  and  Patiriensis  (3,), 
in  the  Vatican  Library  at  Rome.  These  New-Tes- 
tament manuscripts  are  more  closely  described 
imder  Bible  Text  (vol.  ii.,  pp.  103-106  of  this 
work).  Of  the  Syriac  New  Testament  there  are  the 
important  Sinaitic  Syriac  (described  in  Bible  Ver- 
sions, A,  III.,  1,  §  3);  and  some  important  frag- 
ments from  the  genizah  at  Cairo.  Several  palimp- 
sests contain  fragments  of  the  early  Latin  (Itala) 
version,  including:  Bemensia  fragmenta  (t),  at 
Berne;  Fleury  Palimpsest  (h)  at  Paris;  Bobiensis 
(s)  at  Vienna;  Guelferbytanus  (gue),  at  Wolfen- 
btittel;  and  two  other  fragments,  one  at  WOrzburg 
and  the  other  at  Munich.  One  palimpsest  of  the 
Vulgate  in  the  Escurial  in  Spain  contains  part  of 
Numbers  and  of  Judges;  and  there  is  also  a  frag- 
ment containing  a  part  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

Bibuographt:  P.  SchaflF,  Companion  to  the  Oreek  Testa- 
ment, p.  100,  New  York,  1883;  F.  H.  A.  Scrivener,  Plain 
Introduction  to  the  Criticitm  of  the  New  Teetament,  i.  25, 
141,  London,  1804;  Vigouroux,  Dicttonnaire,  faac.  xzx., 
cols.  2053-57. 

PALL ADIUS :  Bishop  of  Helenopolis  and  Aspona, 
b.  in  Galatia  about  368;  d.  at  Aspona,  GaJatia, 
about  430.  About  the  age  of  twenty  he  went  to 
"Ejgypt  because  of  his  admiration  of  the  ascetic  life, 
and  after  sojourning  with  various  monks  in  the 
vicinity  of  Alexandria,  he  resided  about  nine  years 
in  the  Nitrian  desert,  forming  a  lasting  friendship 
wit{i  Evagrius  Ponticus  (q.v.),  who  increased  his 
attachment  to  the  teachings  of  Origen.  Palladius 
also  seems  to  have  visited  the  Scetic  desert  and  the 
Thebaid,  but  ill-health  compelled  him,  probably 
in  400,  to  return  to  Alexandria,  and  thence,  by  way 
of  Palestine,  to  Asia  Minor.  Soon  afterward  he  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Helenopolis  in  Bithynia  by 


John  Chrysostom,  then  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
but  was  involved,  after  403,  in  the  anti-Origenistic 
attacks  on  his  patron.  He  probably  visited  Rome 
about  405  to  gain  the  support  of  the  Emperor  Ho- 
norius  for  Chrysostom  and  himself;  but  after  his 
return  to  Asia  Minor  (about  408)  he  was  exiled  by 
Arcadius  to  Syene  in  Upper  Egypt,  where  he  wa^ 
subjected  to  ill-treatment  and  deprivation.  At 
last,  however,  he  was  released,  and  (date  unknown) 
exchanged  his  see  of  Helenopolis  for  that  of  Aspona. 

To  Palladius  are  ascribed  two  works:  the  His- 
toria  Launaca  (so  called  because  dedicated  to  a 
certain  Lausus),  a  collection  of  instructive  his- 
tories of  monks;  and  the  Dialogus  de  vita  Sancti 
Johannia  Ckryaostomi.  The  HisUnia  Lausiaca  (ed.  in 
Latin  by  G.  Hervetus,  Paris,  1555;  and  by  H.  Roc- 
weyde  in  his  Viim  Patrttm,  Antwerp,  1628)  exists 
in  two  Greek  recensions;  the  shorter  and  more 
original  called  Palladii  Helenopolilani  Historia 
Lausiaca  (ed.  J.  Meursius,  Leyden,  1616;  also  sev- 
eral recensions  of  the  same  text,  known  elsewhere 
as  the  Paradi8U8  Heradides),  and  the  more  compre- 
hensive (ed.  with  omissions  by  F.  Ducseus,  in  iiur- 
tarium  bibliotheccB  patrunif  vol.  iv.,  Paris,  1624; 
emended  by  J.  Cotelerius,  in  Manumenia  ecdence 
OrasccB,  vol.  iii.,  Paris,  1686;  reprinted,  MPG, 
xxxiv.  995-1260),  interpolated  with  a  Historia 
monacharum  in  ^gypto.  The  history  is  further  in- 
terpolated in  the  Syriac  recension  (ed.  P.  Bedjan, 
in  his  Acta  martyrum  ei  sanctorum,  vol.  vii.,  Paris, 
1897),  and  the  textual  problems  are  still  more  com- 
plicated by  fragments  of  Armenian  and  Coptic 
versions.  Nevertheless,  the  Historia  Lausiaca  is 
of  great  value  as  history,  for  in  spite  of  all  its  color- 
ing and  its  exaggerations  for  purposes  of  edifica- 
tion, and  overwhelming  admiration  of  the  ascetic 
fathers,  there  is  no  evidence  of  wilful  or  legendary 
invention,  especially  in  view  of  the  accurate  and 
concrete  accounts  of  the  lives,  words,  and  deeds 
of  the  saints  described. 

The  "  Apothegms  of  the  Fathers,"  appended  by 
Rosweyd  to  the  Historia  as  an  alphabetic  monaj»- 
tic  lexicon,  are  of  later  date  and  contain  many 
apocryphal  additions  side  by  side  with  much  gen- 
uine and  ancient  material.  Whether  the  '^  Dia- 
logue "  (ed.  E.  Bigot,  Paris,  1680;  conveniently 
reprinted  in  MPQ,  xlvii.  5-82)  was  written  by  the 
Galatian  Palladius  who  wrote  the  Lausiaca  (who 
may  not  have  been  the  same  as  the  Helenopolitan 
Bishop  Palladius)  has  been  questioned.  At  the 
same  time,  the  similarity  of  style  and  the  warm 
admiration  of  the  author  of  the  Lausiaca  for  Chrys- 
ostom and  Olympias  are  in  favor  of  the  identity  of 
authorship,  though  no  certain  external  evidence 
can  be  adduced  to  determine  the  problem.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  there  is  no  basis  for  the  hy- 
pothesis which  identifies  the  author  of  the  "  Dia- 
logue "  with  the  deacon  Palladius  sent  by  Celes- 
tine  I.  to  Ireland  about  430  (see  Celtic  Church, 
I.,  2,  §  3). 

A  small  treatise,  De  genHbus  Indict  et  de  Brack- 
mania  (ed.  Camerarius,  in  his  Liber  gnomologicua, 
Leipsic,  n.d.;  Bissseus,  London,  1665),  also  ascribed 
to  Palladius,  was  probably  written  by  a  later  author, 
though  the  grounds  for  this  assumption  si€  not 
decisive.  (O.  ZOcKLERf.) 
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Bibuoorapht:  A  worthy  addition  to  the  literature  of  the 
Trw^iffiiw?  Histozy  is  The  Paradise  or  Garden  of  the  Holy 
Fathere,  Eng.  tranal.  from  the  Syriac  with  notes  and  In- 
tnxiuction  by  E.  A.  W.  Budge,  London,  1907.     Consult: 

E.  Preuschen,    PaUadiue   und   Rufinue,    Qiessen,    1807; 

F.  Lucius,  in  ZKO,  vii  (1885),  163  sqq.;  E.  Am^Uneau, 
De  hutoria  Lauaiaca,  Paris,  1887;  O.  ZOckler,  Aakeee  und 
Mimchtum,  pp.  217-220.  Frankfort,  1897;  C.  Butler.  The 
Latuiae  Hietory  of  PaUadiua,  Cambridge,  1898;  J.  O. 
Hannay,  The  Spirit  and  Origin  of  ChrisHan  MonaeHcitem, 
pp.  277  sqq.,  London,  1903;  DCB,  iv.  173-176. 

PALLADIUS  THE  DEACON:  AUeged  first  mis- 
sionary to  Ireland.  See  Celtic  Church  in  Britain 
AND  Ireland,  I.  2,  §  3. 

PALLAVICINO,  pdlla'-vt-chl'nO  (PALLAVICINI), 
SFORZA:  Italian  cardinal;  b.  at  Rome  Nov.  20, 
1607;  d.  at  the  same  place  June  5,  1667.  He  was 
ordained  priest  in  1630,  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus 
in  1637,  and  two  years  later  was  made  professor  of 
philosophy  at  the  Jesuit  College  at  Rome,  and  in 
1643  became  professor  of  theology.  He  took  part 
in  the  congregation  convened  by  Innocent  X.  to 
examine  Jansenism,  and  in  1659  was  created  car- 
dinal by  Alexander  VII.,  whose  life  he  wrote.  The 
most  important  of  his  works  was  the  Istaria  del 
concilio  di  Trento  (2  vols.,  Rome,  1656-57;  best 
later  edition  by  F.  A.  Zaccaria,  6  vols.,  Faenza, 
1792-99;  Lat.  transl.  by  G.  B.  Giattini,  2  vols., 
Antwerp,  1670).  This  work  was  inspired  by  Car- 
dinal Bernardino  Spada  between  1651  and  1653,  in 
part  to  refute  the  history  of  the  same  council  by  the 
Venetian  Servite  monk,  Paolo  Sarpi;  and  it  is 
naturally  strongly  colored  in  the  papal  interest. 

(Paul  Tschackert.) 

Bibuoorapht:  For  his  other  writings,  cf.  KL,  ix.  1310-12. 
Interesting  details  are  given  in  Ranke,  Popes,  i.  88  et 
passim,  ii.  331,  334,  374.  iii.  noe.  22,  130,  165.  Consult 
further:  The  New  Politick  Lights  of  Modem  Romes  Church- 
Government,  or  the  New  Gospel  according  to  Cardinal 
Palavicini  Revealed  .  .  .  in  his  Hist,  of  the  Cotmcil  of 
Trent,  London,  1678,  another  version  of  which  is  The 
Policy  of  Rome;  or,  the  true  Sentiments  of  the  Court  and 
Cardinals  there  concerning  Religion  and  the  Gospel,  ib.  1681. 

PALLIUM:  An  ecclesiastical  vestment,  consist- 
ing of  a  white  woolen  scarf,  a  handbreadth  wide, 
l)earing  six  black  crosses,  either  embroidered  or 
superposed  in  silk.  It  is  draped  over  the  breast  and 
shoulders,  and  is  worn  when  the  possessor  is  offi- 
ciating pontifically.  Both  its  origin  and  its  signifi- 
cance are  disputed.  Some  derive  it  from  the  high- 
priest's  fronUet,  or  his  mantle;  others  from  the 
official  scarf  of  secular  dignitaries;  others  from  the 
mantle  of  the  Greeks.  The  mystical  interpretation 
is  most  in  favor,  that  the  pallium  denotes  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  Lord  who  seeks  the  lost  sheep,  and 
when  he  has  found  it,  bears  it  on  his  shoulders. 
The  pallium  passed  over  from  the  East  to  the  West, 
where  the  bishop  of  Rome  bestows  it  on  his  associ- 
ated metropolitans.  The  independent  exercise  of 
pontifical  acts  in  his  archdiocese  is  not  lawful  for 
the  metropolitan  before  obtaining  the  pallium; 
though  none  of  his  rights  of  jurisdiction  arc  thus 
forbidden,  save  the  convening  of  a  synod.  When 
the  pallium  is  conferred,  the  archbishop  who  re- 
ceives it  must  render  the  usual  oath  of  obedience 
to  the  pope.  The  pallium  designates  the  supremely 
personal  relationship  of  the  archbishop  as  head  of 
a  definite  ecclesiastical  province;    hence  when  a 


new  province  is  acquired,  a  new  palliimi  must  be 
requested.  It  is  not  transferable  and  is  buried  with 
the  possessor.  In  the  papal  documentary  acts  of 
bestowal,  the  days  are  indicated  on  which  the  pal- 
lium may  be  worn,  though  the  pope  himself  wears 
it  on  all  due  occasions.  The  archbishop  may  wear 
the  palliimi  only  within  his  ecclesiastical  province, 
and  even  there  only  in  the  churches.  See  Aones, 
Saint;  and  Vestments  and  Insignia,  Ecclesi- 
astical. E.  Sehling. 

BiBuoaRAPHT:  Mann,  Popes,  i.  413-419;  I.  Q.  Pertsch,  De 
origins,  usu,  et  auctoritate  paUii  archiepiscopali,  Leipsic, 
1754;  T.  H.  Passmore,  Sacred  Vestments,  chap,  xvii., 
London,  1899;  L.  Duchesne,  Christian  Worship,  passim, 
London,  1904;  and  the  literature  under  Vestbcsnts  and 
Insignia,  Ecclssiastical. 

PALLOXn,  VmCENZO,  PALLOTTINIANS:  Ro- 
man Catholic  priest  and  the  order  which  he 
founded  for  the  maintenance,  extension,  and  pro- 
motion of  Christian  piety  and  Christian  belief. 
Vincenzo  Pallotti  was  bom  at  Rome  Apr.  21,  1795; 
d.  Jan.  22,  1850,  buried  at  Onda  (10  m.  w.s.w.  of 
Castell6n  de  la  Plana),  Spain.  He  distinguished 
himself  early  by  his  humility,  self-abnegation,  and 
exercise  of  charity,  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1818. 
Though  a  secular  priest,  he  followed  the  discipline 
and  fasting  of  the  Capuchins.  After  a  vision  in 
1835,  he  determined,  in  view  of  the  decline  of  the 
devotion  to  God  among  Christians  and  the  enor- 
mous multitude  of  heathen,  to  found  a  communion 
which,  under  the  guardianship  of  Mary,  should  pro- 
mote the  salvation  of  mankind  to  the  utmost. 
Gregory  XVI.  approved  the  society  in  1835  and 
granted  special  privileges  which  Pius  IX.  in  1847 
indorsed  and  extended.  In  1904,  Pius  X.  approved 
the  statutes  for  a  period  of  six  years. 

The  society  comprises  three  classes.  The  first 
class  includes  common  priests  subject  to  the  stat- 
utes of  Pallotti,  secular  priests  not  imder  a  vow, 
and  lay-brethren.  The  members  retain  their  pri- 
vate property  which  is  administered  for  sacred  ob- 
jects. The  novice  pledges  himself  (each  year 
temporarily  until  the  third,  and  then  permanently) 
to  live  in  commimity;  to  poverty,  celibacy,  and 
obedience;  and  to  remain  in  the  communion.  The 
object  is,  above  all,  self-sanctification,  and  then  the 
dissemination  of  the  sacraments,  preaching,  cate- 
chizing of  boys,  the  conduct  of  public  missions  and 
exercises,  the  conduct  of  houses  of  discipline  and 
retirement,  and  finally  foreign  missions.  The  habit 
b  a  black  robe  with  attached  mantle,  to  which  is 
added,  for  outside  use,  a  black  outer  garment  and 
a  Roman  hat.  The  lay-brethren  render  a  vow  of 
celibacy  to  their  confessor  for  a  certain  time,  perform 
domestic  tasks,  attend  to  the  instruction  of  boys, 
and  render  assistance  in  the  foreign  mission.  At 
the  head  of  the  first  class  stands  the  rector-general 
elected  for  a  term  of  three  years,  with  reelection 
permissible. 

The  second  class  consists  of  the  sisters  of  the 
apostolate  who  live  so  far  as  possible  according  to 
the  statutes  of  the  Pallottinians,  but  particularly 
according  to  the  third  rule  of  St.  Francis.  Their 
duties  are  the  instruction  of  youth  in  schools  and 
assistance  in  the  foreign  mission.  Their  number  is 
[  more  than  200.    The  third  class,  the  so-called  "  Ag- 
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gregated/'  constitute  a  brotherhood  which  any  one 
may  join  who  will  support  the  order  by  an  annual 
gift,  or,  if  too  poor,  by  his  prayer  for  the  work. 
Particular  obligations  are  the  special  observance  of 
the  feast  and  octave  of  Epiphany  in  Saint  Andrea 
della  Valle  in  Rome;  the  conduct  of  worship  and 
preaching  in  different  languages;  the  distribution 
of  books;  the  establishment  of  asylums  for  the 
poor  and  sick  and  the  support  of  dependents;  the 
provision  of  mission  stations  with  tracts,  devotional 
books,  and  the  like;  the  erection  and  maintenance 
of  free  schools;  the  care  of  the  imprisoned;  and 
the  conduct  of  public  missions  and  discipline,  es- 
pecially for  first  conmiunicants. 

The  Pallottinians  first  spread  in  Italy,  eventually 
they  extended  to  foreign  fields.  In  1904  there 
labored  a  total  of  103  priests,  16  alumni,  and  125 
lay-brethren  in  Europe,  South  America,  Africa, 
and  Australia,  to  which  31  priests  have  since  been 
added.  In  the  German  province  alone  there  are 
340  members.  The  first  Pallottinian  foreign  mis- 
sionaries, five  in  number,  went,  in  1890,  to  Kameruu 
(west  equatorial  Africa),  and  now  there  are  seven 
stations  with  4,386  communicants,  1,500  catechu- 
mens, and  1,750  children  in  the  schools.  The  full 
name  of  the  congregation  is  Congregazione  e  pia 
societjk  dell'  Apostolato  cattolico  sotto  la  prote- 
zione  della  regina  degli  Apostoli.  Its  oigans  are 
published  at  Limbuig,  Germany,  and  at  Rome. 

Bxbuographt:  Heimbucher,  Orden  und  KongreQcUionen, 
iii.  474,  484  sqq.;  L.  NideTbeiser,  Ltben  und  Wirken  .  .  . 
Vincera  PaUotti,  Limburg,  1000;   KL,  i.  1122.  viii.  1600. 

PALM  SUNDAY.    See  Holy  Week,  §§  2-3. 

PALM-TREE.  See  FRurr-TREEs  in  the  Old 
Testament,  {  6. 

PALM,    JOHANNES    HENRICUS    VAN    DER: 

Dutch  Protestant;  b.  at  Rotterdam  July  17,  1763; 
d.  at  Leyden  Sept.  8,  1840.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Staten-College  at  Leyden  (1778-84),  and  in 
1785  was  called  as  pastor  to  Maartensdijk  in  the 
province  of  Utrecht.  On  account  of  his  participa- 
tion with  the  so-called  "  Patriots  "  in  the  drill  of 
the  home-guards  in  preparation  against  the  Prince 
of  Orange  and  his  fright  at  the  triumph  of  the  lat- 
ter, he  fled  in  1787.  All  attempts  to  induce  him  to 
return  failed,  and  in  the  following  year,  after  being 
formally  released,  he  was  made  librarian  and  chap- 
lain of  Baron  van  de  Perre  at  Middelburg.  When 
this  city  was  invested  by  the  French,  Van  der  Palm 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment and  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  new 
government.  In  1796  he  was  made  professor  of 
oriental  languages  and  sciences  at  Leyden,  but  three 
years  later  resigned  when  appointed  minister  of 
public  instruction.  In  this  capacity  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  energy  and  wisdom,  and  was 
the  author  of  the  school  law  of  1806.  In  the  latter 
year  he  resumed  his  professorship  at  Leyden,  where 
he  was  appointed  university  preacher  in  1807, 
though  not  a  member  of  the  theological  faculty. 
In  1833  he  was  made  professor  emeritus,  but  con- 
tinued to  lecture  until  1838. 

Van  der  Palm  was  primarily  an  exegete  and  pul- 
pit orator.  In  his  exegetical  work  he  wrote  espe- 
daUy  for  the  educated  laity,   as  evinced  in  his 


Ecdesiaatea  philologice  et  critice  lUustratua  (Leyden, 
1784);  Salomo  (3d.  ed.,  9  parts,  Leeuwarden,  1834- 
1841);  Jesttias  vertaald  en  opgehderd  (3  parts,  Am- 
sterdam, 1805) ;  Bijbel  voor  de  jeugd  (24  parts,  Ley- 
den, 1811-34);  and  Liederen  van  David  en  Azof 
(1815).  He  likewise  made  a  new  annotated  Dutch 
translation  of  the  Bible  (1818-30)  which  won  much 
favor  in  Holland.  As  a  preacher  he  was  tasteful 
and  sympathetic,  and  his  style  was  simple  though 
powerful,  appealing  both  to  the  heart  and  the  head. 
Many  of  his  sermons,  which  were  decidedly  Evan- 
gelical, were  published  during  his  lifetime,  and  all 
were  collected  posthumously  under  the  title  Al  de 
leerredenen  van  J.  H.  van  der  Palm  (16  parts,  Leeu- 
warden, 1841-45).  He  was  a  favorite  orator  on 
special  occasions,  his  addresses  being  collected  in 
Verhanddingen,  redevaeringen  en  losse  geschriften 
(5  parts,  Amsterdam  and  Leeuwarden,  1810-46). 
His  chief  prose  production  was  the  Geschied-  en 
redekunstig  gedenkechrift  van  Nederlands  hereUUing 
(Amsterdam,  1816).  (S.  D.  van  Veen.) 

Bibuoorapht:  H.  F.  T.  Fockens,  /.  H.  van  der  Palm  al* 
BxjbeluiUeooert  redenaar  en  achrijver,  Leyden,  1841;  N. 
Beets,  Leven  en  karakter  van  J.  H.  van  der  Pabn,  ib.  1842; 
C.  J.  van  Aasen,  Voorlenng  over  J.  H.  van  der  Palm,  Dort, 
1844;  B.  Glasius.  Godgdeerd  Nederiand,  iii.  5S-70,  *8  Hei^ 
togenbosch,  1856. 

PALMER,  BENJAMIN  MORGAN:  PreBbyterian 
clergyman;  b.  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  Jan.  25,  1818; 
d.  at  New  Orleans  May  25,  1902.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  University  of  (Georgia  (1838)  and  at  the 
theological  seminary  at  Colimibia,  S.  C.  (1841); 
became  pastor  at  Savannah,  Ga.  (1841),  Columbia, 
S.  C.  (1843),  and  New  Orleans  (1856).  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  church  history  and  polity  at  Columbia, 
S.  C,  1853-56;  and  one  of  the  founders  of  Ths 
Southern  Presbyterian  Review,  of  which,  after  1847, 
he  was  editor  and  contributor.  He  was  the  author 
of  Ths  Life  and  Letters  of  Rev.  James  Henley  Thorn- 
well  (Richmond,  1875);  Sermons  (2  vols..  New 
Orleans,  1875-76);  and  The  Family;  in  its  Ciril 
and  ChurMy  Aspects  (New  York,  1876).  He  was 
the  glory  of  the  Southern  pulpit. 

BiBLiooRAPHY :  T.  C.  Johnson,  The  Life  and  Letter*  of  Ben- 
jamin Morgan  Palmer,  Richmond,  1907. 

PALMER,    CHRISTIAN    DAVID    FRIEDRICH: 

German  Lutheran  divine;  b.  at  Winnenden  (17  m. 
n.e.  of  Stuttgart)  Jan.  27,  1811;  d.  at  Tubingen 
May  29,  1875.  He  was  educated  at  Schdnthal  and 
Tabingen;  after  three  years  of  pastoral  work  as  an 
assistant  in  the  country,  he  came  back  to  the  uni- 
versity as  a  lecturer  (1836).  In  Jan.,  1838,  he  was 
named  assistant  of  the  Predigerinstitut,  and  in  the 
following  autumn  appointed  second  deacon  of  Tu- 
bingen; he  was  deacon  at  Marbach  (1839-43),  then 
returned  to  his  former  position,  to  be  promoted  in 
1848  to  the  office  of  first  deacon,  and  in  1851  to 
that  of  pastor  and  dean.  He  began  his  literan' 
career  soon  after  graduation  by  contributing  to 
various  periodicals.  A  pamphlet  called  forth  by 
the  Pietistic  controversy.  An  Freunde  and  Feinde 
dea  PietismtLS  (1839),  is  deserving  of  mention;  and 
he  also  took  part  vigorously  in  the  discussions  about 
a  new  lituigy  and  hymn-book  for  the  church  oi 
WOrttemberg.  He  was  speciaUy  interested  in 
homiletics,  in  which  field  he  issued  a  revised  edi- 
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tion  of  tbe  EKangelixhe  Homiletik  (StuKgart,  IS42), 
and  a  new  and  important  Eoangeliacha  Kaiechetik 
(1844).  He  was  cbosen  in  1S52  to  fill  the  choir  of 
ethics  and  practical  theology  at  Halle,  which  he 
held  for  nearly  twenty-livo  years,  tearhing  in  this 
period  nearly  every  branch  of  praotjcal  theology, 
UB  well  as  ProtCHtant  church  law.  His  deep  scien- 
tific interest  in  his  subjects,  his  wide  and  varied 
reading,  his  combination  of  personal  conviction 
with  perfect  fairness  to  opposing  views  made  his 
lectures  strikingly  useful.  He  was  rector  of  the 
university  in  18J37  and  1S5S.  In  spite  of  all  his 
varied  activities,  however,  he  found  time  for  much 
important  literary  work.  He  added  to  his  earlier 
publications  Erangelische  Pddagogik  (lS.i3-54), 
taking  a  middle  course  between  a  gorllesa  pseudo- 
bumanisto  and  an  exaggerated  pietism;  Evangeli- 
ache  PaOorallhailogie  (1860);  Die  Moral  den  ChrU- 
lenlhums  (1864),  a  work  which  offers  the  results  of 
thoroughly  scientific  thought  in  language  free  from 
the  narrowness  of  theological  formulip;  Emngeli- 
Khe  Hymnologk  (1865);  two  volumes  of  sermons, 
Ein  Jahrgang  evangdUcher  Predigten  (1857),  and 
Prrdigten  aus -neuerer  Zdt  (Tilbingeii,  1874);  Geini- 
lichts  und  WeUiiches  fur  gebildtU  ckrisUiche  Leaer 
(1873).  From  1856  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
JahrbUcher  fur  deulache  Theologie.  His  theological 
and  ecelesiaatical  standpoint  was  that  of  the  mod- 
erate school  which,  under  Nitzsch's  leadership,  had 
its  bfst  period  in  his  days — a  sound  Bible  faith  and 
an  Evangelical  church  doctrine  without  narrow 
limitations.  He  was  opposed  to  rationalism  and  to 
ecclesiastical  scholasticism,  and  is  to  be  counted 
among  those  who,  though  following  Schleiermachcr 
In  the  main,  sought  a  deeper  penetration  into  the 
inner  meaning  of  Scripture  and  a  fuller,  more  in- 
tense application  of  its  teachings  to  human  life. 
{J.  KnapfI.) 

TabinccQ.  1875;  K.  WFJEsAckor.  in  Jahtiachrr  Jfir  druinchc 
TheotooU.  ill  (I87S).  3*1-370. 

PALMER,  EDWARD  HEHRY:  English  oriental- 
ist; b.  at  Cambridge  Aug.  7,  1840;  murdered  by 
the  Bedouins  in  the  Wady  Sudr,  Desert  of  Al-Tth, 
Sinaitic  peninsula,  Aug.  11,  1S82.  He  was  educated 
at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  graduated 
in  1867;  went  with  the  British  Ordnance  Sinai  Sur- 
vey Expedition  m  186S-69;  and  in  IMO-TO,  in  com- 
pany with  C.  F.  Tynvhitl  Drake,  eicplored  the  Des- 
ert of  At-Tih  and  Moab,  having  acquired  perfect 
familiarity  with  the  language  and  manners  of  the 
Bedouins.  On  his  return  he  was  appointed  Lord 
Almoner's  professor  of  Arabic  at  Cambridge,  in 
1871.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  Egypt 
and  England  in  1882,  he  volunteered  to  dissuade 
the  Redouina  of  tjie  peninsula  from  rising  against 
England  and  to  induce  tbem  to  oppose  the  rebels; 
but  he  and  his  companions  were  taken  and  shot  by 
a  force  acting  under  the  Turkish  governor  at  Nahl. 
Palmer  was  a  remarkable  linguist,  and  performed 
very  valuable  services  to  literature.  His  works, 
bearing  directly  upon  Biblical  and  religious  studies, 
were,  The  Negeb,  or  South  Country  of  Scripturt  and 
Pie  DetenofElT!h(Umdan,  1871);  The  Desert  of  the 
Exodus;  Journeys  on  Foot  in  the  Wiidernest  of  the 
Forty  Yeart'  WandeHng  (2  vols.,  Cambridge.  1871); 


History  of  the  Jewiili  Nation  from  the  Earliest  Times 
(London,  1874);  Ouiline  of  Scripture  Geography 
(1874);   The  Qur'dn  (ISSa). 

BiDLlooltArnT:    W.  Bsirit.  Zi/a  and  AfMevimenU  of  Ed- 
•card  Hmni  PalmiT.  London,  1883;    O.Vfl,  lUii.  123-126. 

PALMER,  EDWIH:  Church  of  England;  b.  at 
Mixbury  (18  m.  n.n.e.  of  Oxford),  England,  July  18, 
1824;  d.  at  Oxford  Oct.  17,  1805.  He  studied  at 
Balliol  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1845i  M.A.,  1850; 
D.D.,  1878);  he  was  fcUow  in  Balliol  CoUege,  1845- 
1867;  philological  lecturer,  1858-66;  tutor,  1866- 
1870;  became  Corpus  professor  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage and  literature  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
1870-78;  was  ordained  deacon,  1854;  and  priest 
1868;  was  select  preacher  to  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, 1865-66  and  1873-74;  and  became  archdea- 
con of  Oxford  and  canon  of  Christ  Church,  1878. 
He  wrote  Bishop  PaUeson,  Missionary  Bishop  and 
Martyr  {London,  1872);  and  was  a  member  of  the 
New  Testament  Company  of  Revisers  of  the  Au- 
thoriied  Version  (1873-81;  see  Bible  Versions, 
B,  IV.  §  7).  He  was  the  editor  of  J,  RiddeU's  Apol- 
ogy of  Plato,  vrith  English  NoUs  (1867);  and  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  with  the  Readings  Adopted  by  the 
Revisers  nfthe  AiUhoriied  Version  (Oxford,  1881). 

PALMER,  HERBERT:  b.  March  29,  1601,  at 
Wingbam,  County  Kent,  Eng.;  entered  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  March  23,  1615  (16);  he  took 
the  master's  degree  in  1622;  became  fellow  of 
Queen's  CoUege,  July  17,  1623;  ordained  to  the 
minbtry  in  1624;  was  made  lecturer  at  Alphage 
Church,  Canterbury,  in  1626;  removed  to  the  vicar- 
age of  Ashwclt  by  Archbishop  Laud  in  1632;  and 
in  the  same  year  was  made  university  preacher  at 
Cambridge.  In  1643  he  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  'Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  and  was 
chosen  one  of  the  assessors  in  1646.  Soon  after,  he 
became  minister  of  Dukes-place  Church,  London, 
and  was  subsequently  transferred  to  the  lai^r 
field  of  the  new  church,  Westminster.  Apr.  11, 
1644,  he  was  mode  muster  of  Queen's  College.  Cam- 
bridge. He  died  Aug.  13,  1647,  in  the  prime  of  life. 
Palmer  was  a.  devout  man,  scholarly,  moderate, 
and  a  powerful  preacher.  He  was  especially  de- 
voted to  catechising.  He  prepared  several  forms, 
the  most  mature  of  n  hich  is  his  Endeavour  <tf  Ma- 
king the  Principles  of  Christian  Rdigion,  namely, 
t/ie  Creed,  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
aTvl  the  Sacramenla,  Plaine  OTtd  Easie,  6th  ed.,  1645. 
The  pecuharity  of  Ilia  method  is  a  double  series  of 
answers;  first,  either  yes  or  no,  then  a  definite 
propoaitioQ  summing  up  replies  to  several  ques- 
tions. This  catechism  became  the  basis  of  the 
Westminster  Catechism,  as  the  minutes  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly  clearly  show.  Palmer  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  the  directory  of  worship, 
and  the  subject  of  catechizing  was  especially  com- 
mitted to  him.  He  then  became  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  the  catechism,  and  acted  as  such 
until  his  death,  when  Anthony  Tuckney  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  place.  Palmer  was  also  earnest  for 
sabbath  observance.  He  united  with  Daniel  Cawd- 
rey  in  composing  one  of  the  best  works  on  the  sab- 
bath in  existence,  Sabbatum  redevivum,  London, 
1645-52,  2  vols.,  4to.    He  was  a  moderate  Presby- 
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terian,  and  heHitat«l  about  the  divine  right  of  ru- 
ling elders,  and  favored  a  presiding  bishop.  He 
■was  appointeii  by  Parliameiit  one  of  the  Commitlee 
qF  Accommodalion  in  IMS.  His  deep  piely  i.s  mani- 
fest in  his  Mrmoriata  of  Goillineis  and  Chriatiantly, 
in  three  parts,  1644,  11th  ed.,  167:],  nth,  1708,  in- 
cluding the  Christian  Parailoxea,  wrongly  ascribed 
to  Lord  Bacon  [reiaaued,  with  introduction,  mem- 
Dir,  and  notes  by  A.  B.  Groaart,  with  title  Lord  Bacon 
not  the  AiUhar  of  "  The  CArMfian  Paradoxes  ": 
being  a  Reprint  of  "  Memorialt  of  OoilHnfuii  ami 
CArtstianify,-' Edinburgh,  1865].  This  work  in  equal 
if  not  superior  to  Jeremy  Taylor's  UoXy  Linng. 
He  frequently  preached  before  Parliament.  His 
sermons  exhibit  elD(|Uence  and  piower.  He  was  an 
eicellent  linguist,  especially  in  French  and  Latin, 
and  was  intrusted  with  drawing  up  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  Weatminster  Assembly  with  the  various 
churches  of  the  Continent.  He  was  a  mun  of  wealth, 
and  use<i  his  meaus  especially  in  the  aid  of  candi' 
dales  for  the  ministry.  He  was  one  of  the  noblest 
spirits  among  the  Westminster  divines. 

C.  A.  Briqos. 


■ult^  8iuiiuel  Clarke.  Livu  of  Thirly-lim  Enifiiih  Divina. 
pp.  IKJ-IM,  LoDdaa.  1077:  D.  Nenl,  Uitt.  of  tSt  Puri- 
Adu,  ed.  J.  Taulmin.  6  vob..  Bath.  1TS3-07;  B.  Braoli?, 
Um  ol  Mi  PurilaBi.  ill.  7.S-76.  LondoD,  1813:  A.  P. 
Mitohell,  Wttlmvuler  Anmbly,  iii.  I8B3. 

PALUER,  RAT:  Congregationalist,  hymnist;  b. 
at  Little  Compton,  R.  L,  Nov,  13,  1808;  d.  at 
Newark,  N.  J.,  Mar.  2!>,  1S87.  He  prepared  for 
college  ot  PhiUips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass. ; 
KrailuateU  from  Yule  College  1S)0;  taught  the 
higher  classes  in  a  private  seminary  for  young 
ladies  in  New  York  City,  1S30-3I;  was  associated 
■with  Prof.  E.  A.  Andrews  in  the  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Voung  Ladies'  Institute,  1S3I;  studied  theology' 
1830-33;  was  pastor  of  the  (Antral  Congregatjonal 
Church,  Bath,  He.,  lSi5-,50;  and  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1850-66;  and 
Becretary  of  the  American  Congregational  Union  at 
New  York,  1800-78.  He  took  an  active  interest  in 
education  and  literature;  and  from  1S78  he  lived 
in  literary  retirement  at  Newark,  N.  J.  For  the 
higher  periodicals  he  wrote  many  critical,  philo- 
sophical, and  miscellaneous  articles,  and  made  rich 
contributions  to  the  leading  religious  papers.  While 
he  obtained  eminent  success  in  the  ministry  and 
in  the  ^neml  field  of  literature,  he  is  beet  known 
as  a  hynuiiat.  His  most  famous  hymn,  "  My  faith 
looks  up  to  Thee,"  was  written  in  18.30,  and  pub- 
lished, to  the  tune  of  "  Olivet "  by  Lowell  Msmou, 
in  I83."(  in  the  Book  of  Syiriliud  Ronga  for  Social 
Worakip;  this  hymn  has  been  tranalxited  into  more 
than  twenty  languageB.  Besides  this  his  "  Jesus 
these  eyes  have  never  seen  "  and  "  Lord,  Thou  on 
earth  didst  love  Thine  own  "  are  noteworthy.  His 
most  important  books  are  Spiritual  Growth,  or  Aiil 
to  Growtk  in  Grace  (Albany,  1839),  republished  and 
entitled  CloHt  Hours  (1851);  RemenibfT  Me,  or  The 
Hoty  Communion  (Boston,  1855);  flints  on  the 
Formation  of  Rdigious  Opinions  (New  York,  I860); 
Hymns  and  Sacred  Pieceg  (1864);  Hymns  of  my 
Holy  Hovrt  (1867);  Home,  or  The  Unlost  Paradite 
(1868);    Eameri   Worda  on   True  Sjuxeas  in  Life 


(1873);   Compute  Poetical  Works  {lS7e);    Voices  of 

Hope  and  Gladness  (1881). 

BlBUooKii-Hr:  S.  W.  Dul!i«kl.  Engli^  Humni.  pp.  381- 
r)6S  et  pMBim.  New  York.  18Kfl:  Julian.  Hi/mnalan.  PI' 
Hrr-inn:  N.  SmiUi.  i^imnt  hulorimUii  famatu.  pp.  IIU 
tiqq..  r]iica«t>.  tUOI. 


PALMYRA.     See  Taduor. 

PALTZ,palti,  JOHASK  JERSER  (GERSER)  VOR: 
German  Augustinian;  b.  probably  at  Palita  (ce. 
of  Rgpr,  fl'2  m.  w.  of  Prague),  less  probably  at  Pal- 
sein  (near  Saarburg,  Lorraine,  40  m.  e.  of  Nantes); 
d.  at  the  monasl«ry  Muhlheim,  Elhrenbreitatein, 
Mar.  13,  1511.  In  1462  he  matriculatod  at  Erfuri, 
and  live  years  later  entered  the  Augustinian  mon- 
astery of  the  same  city.  He  was  sent  as  prior  to 
Neustadt  on  the  Oria  in  1475,  and  was  later  em- 
ployed by  his  vicar  to  reform  the  monastei^-  of 
Henberg  (1491).  As  liaittir  he  restored  order  in 
the  monastery  of  Muhlheim  in  1499,  and  in  Hrfln 
WHS  in  Mecklenburg  to  promote  the  prosperity  of 
the  new  monastery  at  St«rnl>erg.  After  teaching 
for  two  decades  at  the  monastery  of  Erfurt  he  was 
transferred,  in  1507,  as  prior  to  MOhlheim.  Paltz's 
learning  and  orthodoxy  won  recognition  outside 
his  order.  He  was  one  of  the  board  of  judges  of 
heretics  at  Erfurt  in  1488;  and  in  the  following  ■ 
year  traversed  Saxony,  Meisaen,  Thuringia,  and 
Brandenburg  as  a  commissary  of  indulgences.  He 
likewise  converted  many  heretics  in  Bru:<,  Cadan, 
and  other  cities  of  Bohemia;  while  in  1502  he  was 
again  a  preacher  of  indulgences.  During  this  period 
he  collected  many  of  his  sermons  under  the  title 
Califodina  (Erfurt,  1502),  followed  in  1501  by  a 
Supplemenlum,  He  likewise  wrote  two  tracts:  Dt 
aeplem  forOrux  sen  festia  bfata  Virginis  (14UI)  and 
Hortvhts  aroiruUicvs  gloriosa  Virginis.  A  small 
tract,  De  concejitione  aire  praservationc  a  prccato 
originoii  .  .  .  Virginis  Maria,  is  in  manuscript  in 
the  university  library  at  Leipsic. 

Paltz  is  important  not  only  as  representing  the 
type  of  study  pursued  at  Erfurt  in  the  time  of 
Luther  (who  was  one  of  his  pupils),  but  as  illus- 
trating the  linal  development  of  the  doctrine  of  in- 
dulgences,   besides   describing   the   ceremony   em- 
ployed in  granting  them.     At  the  aame  time,  he 
shows  that  the  Augustinian  order  was  not  the  home 
of  a  liberal  Evangelical  theology  when  Luther  en- 
tered it,  nor  is  the  latter's  attitude  toward  the  in- 
dulgence controversy  completely  intelligible  with- 
out a  study  of  the  Ctrlifodina.        (G.  Kawrsact.) 
BiBuoaRAPBT:   J.  E.  Kapp.  Klrinf  NatUtf.  iv.  424  Bqq.. 
Leiptiis.  17M3:    T.  Kolde.  DU  drvUcKt  Avt/Milmtr-KotiaTt- 
sation,   pp.   174  «iq..  Golha.   1H7B:    idem.  Dat  rrlvi-tr 
Lrbm  in  Erf  art  brim  Aimganot  da  MiUtialtfti,  pp.  M 
fKl4..M9qq.,Halte.  181)3;  N.  Psuliv,  ia  ZJCT".  uiu  (1S99>, 
4S  Bqq.:    W.  HBhler.  DoltmnUe  mm  AbUuutrdi.  pp.  5U 
sqq.,  TUbEagen.  1902:  A  DB.  vcv.  l\2i«tq. 

PAMFHn.US:  Presbyter  in  CiEBarea;  b.  at 
Berytus,  Pheuicia,  c.  240;  d.  at  Ciesarea  Feb.  16,  309. 
or  his  life  little  is  known,  the  comprehensive  biog- 
raphy by  Eusebius  being  lost.  He  was  of  noble 
birth  and  wealthy,  and  after  studying  philosophy 
in  his  native  city  he  turned  to  theology  and  entered 
the  catechetical  school  at  Alexandria,   attaining 
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bigh  renown  for  hia  xeal  and  learning.  Later  he  was 
ordained  presbyter  at  Cxsarea  and  followed  in  the 
steps  of  his  great  model,  Origen.  Giving  all  hia 
pOfttiesBioiia  to  tiiP  [wor,  hp  lived  oiJy  for  Itmraing, 
eonUucting  a  theological  school,  and  increasing  the 
library  left  by  Origen,  many  of  whose  exegetical 
works  he  himself  copie<l.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
persecution  by  Maximinua,  Famphilua  was  seized, 
tortured,  and  imprisoned  for  two  years,  after  which 
he  was  beheaded  with  eleven  other  martyrs. 

The  sole  writing  of  Pamphilus  was  a  defense  of 
Origen  in  five  books,  to  which  Eusebius  added  a 
aixih.  Since  this  contains  numerous  excerpts  from 
Origen  which  Pamphilus  could  scarcely  have  gath- 
ered in  prison,  Eusebius  seems  to  have  collected 
for  him  the  material  which  he  wove  into  his  work, 
so  that  the  product  could  thus  be  regarded  as  the 
Joint  work  of  Pamphilus  and  Eusebius.  It  was  de- 
signed to  refute,  from  Origen'a  own  atatemeute,  the 
charges  brought  againet  him,  but  only  the  first 
book,  in  a  garbled  Latin  translation  by  RuRiius, 
has  survived.  Besi<les  this  apology,  he  wrote  only 
letters.  The  special  attention  of  Pamphilus  was 
devoted  to  the  text  of  the  Bible,  at  least  so  far  as 
it  had  been  critically  edited  by  Origen.  How  far 
lie  treated  the  portions  of  the  New  Testament 
unredacted  by  Origen  is  more  problematical.  He 
may  have  compared  the  manuBcripts  with  the  state- 
ments prefixed  by  Origen  to  his  eiMgesis;  or  he  may 
merely  have  bad  those  manuscripts  copied  which 
came  from  Origen's  library  and  harmonized  with 
the  etatementa  in  question.  One  manuscript 
ascribea  to  Pamphilus  an  argument  prefixed  to 
Acts,  which,  however,  is  not  his  in  its  present  form. 

(EhWIN  PHEtlSCHEN.) 
Bibuouhai-ht:  Tho  Mmnina  d(  hia  woriu  are  oolleel«l  in 
H.  1,  Routb.  Keliqiiiit  Siura.  iii.  487-499.  iv.  330-303. 
Oxford,  184ft-4S;  UPO,  i.  1628-68,  ivii.  G21-flie.  An 
Eof.  trufll.  of  IL  fngmoit,  vith  m  intrDditction.  la  in 
ANF.  vi.  lO.t-iea.  L'sriy  inlanulian  ia  to  be  found  in: 
EuMhiiu.  HM.  ted..  VI.,  luiii.  3,  Vir..  mil.  35.  Vin., 
xiii.  S;  cT.  TU,  xiv.  i  (189S),  74  iqq..  ivii.  4  (lB9fl).  13 
■qq.  Consult:  ASB,  Jan..  i.  M  sqq.;  O.  Bardeohewer, 
Onekiclite  dcr  aWcirthliclien  LiUeratur,  iL  242  suq..  Fni- 
hiUK,  ie<l3:  Haranck,  LMnnlur,  i.  M3  aqq..  ii.  3.  pp.  2fl 
nqq..  103-106  el  pusim:  KrOger,  HittoTV.  2S3-3S6:  DCS. 
iv.  17S-I7B. 

PAMPHYLIA.  See  .\3i*  Minor,  VIH, 
PAJIAGIA  ("ALL-HOLT"):  The  usual  (though 
nut  official)  title  of  the  virgin  in  the  Greek  Church; 
and  alxo  the  later  Greek  designation  of  the  conse- 
crated bread.  The  latter  usage  is  derived  from  the 
monastic  custom  of  placing,  on  certain  occasions,  a 
triangular  portion  of  the  bread  with  a  cup  of  wine 
I>efore  the  icon  of  Mary  and  successively  censing, 
elevating,  dividing,  and  eating  it.  This  ceremony, 
colled  "elevation  of  the  all-holy,"  was  performed 
before  meals  or  before  undertakings  which  rciuired 
special  protection.  The  moat  accessible  account  of 
Uie  rite  is  in  "  The  Great  Prayer  Book  "  of  the 
Greek  Church,  pp.  584  sqq.  (Venice,  1851). 
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PAHAMA;  A  republic  erected  from  one  of  the 
states  of  Colombia  in  1903,  CDnsisting  of  the  isth- 
mian strip  of  land  about  420  miles  long  and  from 
31  to  118  miles  wide,  extending  from  Costa  Rica, 
Central   America,   southeast  ta  Colombia,   South 


loml  tanas 

America;  area,  32,380  square  miles;  population 
(lOOe)  about  419,029,  including  Indians.  A  treaty 
was  concluded  with  the  United  Stales  in  1904  which 
guaranteed  tho  independence  of  the  republic  and 
in  return  for  $10,000,000  Panama  granted  in  per- 
petuity a  zone  of  land  for  the  construction  (now  in 
progress)  and  operation  of  a  canal,  of  the  width  of 
ten  miles,  with  sovereign  righte  within  the  strip. 
Schools  are  established  in  the  larger  cities.  The  re- 
li^on  of  the  civilized  elements  of  the  papulation  !a 
Rornan  Catholic,  while  the  Indians  are  in  large  part 
still  heathen.  Panama  ia  a  Roman  Cathohc  suf- 
fragan bishopric  under  the  metropolitan  of  Carta- 
gena, Colombia.  Protestant  missions  are  supported 
by  the  Jamaica  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  the  So- 
ciety  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  the  Pres- 
byterian Ctiurch  in  the  United  States,  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  and  the  South  American  Mie- 
aionary  Society.  These  agencies  report  (1907)  11 
raiaaionaries,  13  stations,  493  eonununicanta,  and 
993  professed  Evangelical  adherents. 

PAH-AHGLICAH  SYMOD.    See   Lambeth   Con- 


PAMEGYRICOM:  The  term  applied  in  the  Greek 
Church  i«  collections  of  panegyrics  of  the  saints 
and  ecelesia.'flical  festivals.  Collections  derived 
from  the  ninth  century  were  arranged  according  to 
the  days  and  months  of  the  year,  or  on  some  other 
principle.  A  collection  of  panegyrical  discourses 
are  reckoned  by  AUutius  and  Sutcerus  as  among 
the  books  of  the  Greek  ritual,  though  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  this  view  can  now  be  held.  Collections 
of  panegyrics  have  often  been  published;  as,  by 
M.  Chrysocephalua  (Vienna,  n.ii.),  C.  Daponte 
(Venwe,  1778),  and  J.  Komelios  (ib.  1788).  These 
did  not  pass  over  into  official  usage;  and  lately  the 
term  Pnnegyricon  has  been  applied  by  P.  Kerameua 
("Jerusalem  Library."  iv.  208-212,  1899)  to  col- 
lections  of  ancient  spiritual  addreasea,  some  of 
which  are  not  panegyric  in  character. 


ocrapbt:     Krumbaeher.    Oeachicfite, 
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PAItlS  LITERjE:  An  order  ("bread  certificate") 
to  a  spiritual  institution  to  take  a  certain  person 
under  ite  charge  for  subsistence.  The  existence  of 
such  benefices  sprang  from  the  same  source  as  the 
ancient  right  of  secular  persons  of  rank  to  entertain- 
ment in  cloisters  and  ecclesiastical  fouadutions 
during  their  journeys  (S.  Sugenheim,  Slnald^en 
lies  KImis  im  MiltelaUer,  i.  301  Bi)q.,  Ik-rlin,  183B). 
The  distribution  of  such  bread  benefices  prevailed 
throughout  Europe.  E.  Si:uuNa. 

PAnORHITANDS:  The  name  usually  applied  to 
Nicholas  do  Tudescbis,  archbishop  of  Palermo; 
b.  at  Catania,  Sicily  (:U  m.  n.n.w.  of  Syracuse)  in 
138fl;  d.  at  Palermo  Feb.  24,  1445.  In  1400  he 
entered  the  Benedictine  order  and  in  1405  or  1406 
betook  himself  for  study  to  Bologna,  where  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  subject  of  canon  law  under  the 
direction  ol  the  celebrated  Fraociacus  Zabarella, 
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which  subject  he  then  taught  at  Parma,  Siena,  and 
at  Bologna.  In  1425,  Pope  Martin  V.  bestowed  on 
him  the  abbey  of  Maniaoiim,  in  the  diocese  of  Meeh 
sina;  and  Nicholas  was  afterward  commonly  called 
abbas,  or  even  abbae  recentior  (in  distinction  from 
abbaa  aniiquua).  In  1433,  the  pope  sununoned  him 
to  Rome,  and  promoted  him  as  auditor  of  the  Rota 
Romana  and  referendarius  apostolicus;  but  the 
next  year  he  entered  the  service  of  King  Alphonso 
V.  of  Sicily,  as  consiliarius;  and  became  archbishop 
of  Palermo  in  1435.  The  king  sent  him  as  royal 
legate  to  the  Council  of  Basel,  where  Nicholas  sup- 
ported Pope  Eugenius  IV.  In  1440,  he  was  ad- 
vanced by  Felix  V.  to  the  rank  of  cardinal,  whose 
cause  against  Eugenius  he  advocated  until  his  death. 
As  canonist,  and  especially  by  reason  of  his 
"  Comments,"  Panormitanus  won  just  renown,  and 
obtained  the  honorable  appellation  of  "  lamp  of 
the  law."  (E.  Sehling.) 

BiBUoaaAPHT:  J.  F.  von  Schulte,  GtaehiehU  der  Quelien 
und  LiUeraiur  d«9  canonitehen  Rechta,  li.  312-^13,  Stutt- 
gart, 1877;  Q.  M.  Mira,  BMioorafia  aiciliana,  pp.  397  sqq., 
2  vola.,  Pialenno,  1873-81;  R.  Sabbadini,  Storia  documenr- 
iota  ddla  .  .  .  univenith  di  Caiania,  pp.  10  sqq.,  Catania, 
1808;  E.  Seokel,  BtitrOge  Mur  GMchichie  beider  ReefUe  im 
MiUdaUer,  vol.  i.,  Tabingen,  1898;  KL,  ix.  340. 

PANTJBNUS:  Presbyter  and  first  teacher  of  the 
catechetical  school  of  Alexandria;  d.  before  200. 
Ehisebius  (HUi.  ecd.,  V.,  x.)  speaks  of  him  as  a 
worthy  man  and  zealous  missionary,  who  extended 
his  travels  to  ''  India  "  (by  which  South  Arabia  is 
meant),  where  he  found  disciples  of  Bartholomew 
in  possession  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  He  had 
been  trained  under  the  Stoics,  and  under  Corn- 
modus,  after  180,  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Alex- 
andrian school.  Eusebius  (Hist,  ecd.,  V.,  xi.  2, 
VI.,  xiii.  2)  further  says  that  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, in  his  HypotyposeSf  claims  Panta^nus  for  his 
teacher,  and  understands  that  Clement  means  Pan- 
tsenus  when  in  his  Stromata  (I.,  i.  11)  he  calls  one 
of  his  teachers  "  the  Sicilian  bee  "  (without  giving 
his  name)  because  he  ''gathered  the  spoil  of  the 
flowers  of  the  prophetic  and  apostolic  meadow,  and 
engendered  in  the  souls  of  his  hearers  pure  honey 
of  knowledge."  If  Gement  here  refers  to  the  birth- 
place of  Pantsenus,  the  statement  of  Philip  Sidetes 
that  he  was  bom  at  Athens  can  hardly  be  credited. 
Since  Clement  still  further  speaks  of  Pantsenus  as 
"  that  spirit  full  of  grace  "  (Stromata^  I.,  i.  14)  who 
seems  to  have  passed  away,  the  death  of  Pantsnus 
must  have  occurred  before  200.  Eusebius  cites 
also  a  letter  of  Alexander  of  Jerusalem  as  referring 
to  Pantsenus  (Hist,  ecd.,  VI.,  xiv.  8),  and  notes 
references  to  him  by  Origen  and  Pamphilus.  The 
tradition  that  PanUenus  wrote  many  commentaries 
hardly  represents  the  facts  given  by  Eusebius. 

(G.  KrOqer.) 

Bibliogbapht:  Fragments  are  collected  in  J.  Routh,  Re- 
liiluicB  Sacra,  i.  373-383,  and  MPO,  v.  1327-32,  and  trans- 
lated in  ANFt  viii.  777.  Consult:  Jerome,  De  vir.  tU., 
xxzvi.;  T.  Zahn,  Forachungen,  iii.  156-176,  Erlangen, 
1884;  O.  Bardenhewer,  Oeachichie  der  alikirchlichen  Lit- 
Uratur,  ii.  13-15,  Freiburg,  1903;  Hamack,  LiUeratur, 
i.  291-296,  ii.  2,  passim;  Ceillier,  Atdeurt  aacria,  i.  559- 
660;  KrOger.  History,  p.  162;  DCS,  iv.  181-184.  Further 
literature  is  indicated  in  ANF,  Bibliography,  pp.  115-116. 

PANTALEON,  SAINT.    See  Helpers  in  Need. 


PANTHEISM. 

Definition  and  Oharaeter  (|  1). 
Hyloaoiitio  and  Stolo  Tsrp«  (I  3). 
Eleatic  Pantheini  (|  3). 
Spinosa  (I  4). 
Kant  and  FichtA  (|  6). 
Schelling's  Panth«nn  (|  6). 
Hegel  and  Schleiemuusher  (|  7). 

Bvolutionistic,    Emanationiatao,    and    flftholMtio    Pan- 
theism (I  8). 
Rngi^h  and  American  Fantheistio  Thooi^t  (|  9). 

The  theory  of  the  identity  of  the  Godhead  with 
the  All,  or  the  universe,  is  very  old,  occurring  (al- 
though in  an  undeveloped  form)  in  extremely  an- 
cient speculations  both  eastern  and  western.    The 

name  is  comparatively  modem,  being 

z.  Definition  used  for  the  first  time,  so  far  as  is 

and        known,  in  Toland's  Socitdanism  Truly 

Character.   Stated  (1705).    Since  that  time  it  has 

been  employed  in  contradistinction  to 
Theism  (q.v.),  which  accepts  the  personality  of 
God  and  his  necessary  connection  with  the  world, 
and  even  to  Deism  (q.v.),  although,  like  the  latter, 
it  conceives  of  God  as  impersonal  and  rejects  the 
idea  of  a  revelation  in  the  narrower  sense.  All  pan- 
theism is  mom'sm;  but  monism  includes  more  than 
pantheism.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  reaching  a 
satisfactory  final  definition  of  pantheism,  it  has 
been  usual  to  qualify  the  term  by  a  variety  of  predi- 
cates expressing  various  aspects  of  it.  Thus  there 
is  a  materialistic  pantheism,  taught  especially  by 
Frenchmen  of  the  school  of  Holbach,  but  including 
also  the  hyloioistic  views  of  the  ancients,  particu- 
larly the  Stoics  (see  Stoicism);  a  cosmological  pan- 
theism, found  in  the  Eleatic  school,  but  including 
the  doctrine  of  emanation  in  other  forms;  a  psy- 
chological pantheism,  according  to  which  God  is 
the  soul  of  the  world,  though  the  content  of  the 
universe  is  not  exhausted  by  the  idea  of  God.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  go  further  and  classify 
the  pantheism  of  Spinoza  as  ontological,  of  Fichte 
as  ethical,  of  Schelling  and  Hegel  as  logical;  and 
on  this  basis  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  still 
another  class,  the  mystical  pantheism  of  Eckhart 
and  his  school.  But  all  these  divisions  are  only 
partial  and  transient;  the  pantheism,  e.g.,  of  the 
Eleatic  school  might  as  well,  if  not  better,  be  de- 
scribed as  ontological  instead  of  cosmological. 

In  a  historical  survey,  the  materialistic  view,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  pantheistic,  appears  as  the  simplest 
and  most  unreflecting.  A  tendency  to  pantheism 
shows  itself  among  the  hylosoists.    They  assume  a 

principle  the  various  permutations  of 

2.  Hylozoifl-  which  constitute   the  individual   ob- 

tic  and  Stoic  jects  of  the  imiverse;    and  although 

Types,      this  is  not  definitely  called   God  by 

them,  yet  the  expressions  of  Thales 
and  Anaximander  point  in  that  direction.  A  more 
decided  pantheism  appears  in  Heraditus,  whose 
primitive  substance,  the  eternal  living  fize,  is  evi- 
dently conceived  as  equivalent  to  the  Godhead,  al- 
though he  seldom  speaks  definitely  of  the  latter. 
This  sort  of  pantheism  meets  with  the  diflSculty  of 
explaining  how,  while  all  particulars  are  but  per- 
mutations of  the  Fire-Logos  and  are  under  the  gen- 
eral law  of  the  universe,  yet  moet  of  them  are  irra- 
tional.    Heraclitus  gives  no  adequate  answer  to 
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this  difficulty.  The  solution  later  attempted  by  the 
Stoics  and  J^eoplatonists,  that  the  hannony  of  the 
imiverae  includes  evil  as  the  complement  of  good, 
just  as  the  shadow  goes  with  the  light,  may  be 
traced  in  his  doctrine  of  hannony,  which,  however, 
he  does  not  apply  to  the  ethical  and  intellectual 
declension  of  mankind.  In  fundamental  agreement 
with  the  hylozoists  was  Diogenes  of  ApoUonia,  who 
set  up  his  monism  possibly  in  conscious  opposition 
to  the  dualism  of  Anaxagoras.  According  to  him 
the  primal  matter  is  air;  this,  which  rules  all  things, 
he  plainly  calls  God.  It  is  omnipresent;  not  a 
thing  exists  which  has  no  part  in  it,  though  all  do 
not  partake  of  it  equally.  Pantheism  finds  definite 
expression  with  the  Stoics,  who  in  the  physical  de- 
partment followed  Heraclitus  in  the  main,  asserting 
an  oiganic  or  dynamic  materialism  in  contrast  with 
the  mechanical  materialism  of  Democritus  and 
Epicurus.  The  primal  matter,  the  Godhead  or  the 
divine  fire,  changes,  in  order  to  the  creation  of 
worlds,  into  air  and  water,  and  a  part  of  the  latter 
again  into  earth.  In  the  process  of  creation  and 
development  fire  and  air  are  the  more  active  ele- 
ments, water  and  earth  the  passive — so  that  at 
times  the  Stoics  almost  seem  to  fall  into  the  Platonic- 
Aristotelian  antithesb  of  matter  and  form,  i.e.,  into 
dualism;  but  this  is  really  not  the  case.  When, 
after  Marcus  Aurelius,  Stoicism  became  extinct  as 
a  school,  some  of  its  teachings  (as  that  of  the  ra- 
Hones  aeminalea,  with  which  the  lumen  naturale  is 
connected)  had  a  continued  existence  in  Christian- 
ity, and  also  exercised  some  influence  on  the  de- 
velopment of  philosophy.  A  connection  may  be 
traced  with  Toland,  who  in  his  Paniheisticon  (1720) 
sketched  a  pantheistic  religion  of  the  future,  with  a 
cultus  of  truth,  freedom,  and  sanity,  and  in  his 
Letters  to  Serena  (1704)  taught  a  hylozoistic  pan- 
theism with  many  reminiscences  of  Stoicism.  Mat- 
ter is  not  inactive,  but  endowed  with  motion;  thus 
there  is  no  need  of  an  external  power  to  produce 
particular  phenomena,  nor  of  a  soul  as  distinct  from 
the  body.  The  particular  originated  from  the  whole, 
and  this  whole  is  one,  infinite,  and  rational.  The 
law  of  nature,  the  soul  of  the  world,  is  God,  but 
not  to  be  separated  from  the  universe  any  more 
than  the  human  soul  from  the  human  body. 

In  contrast  with  the  form  of  pantheism  hitherto 
considered,  in  which  matter  is  living,  in  fact  gener- 
ally   rational    life,    stands    the    form 
3.  Eleatic   marked  by  a  belief  in  rigid,  lifeless 
Pantheism,  matter,  which  first  shows  itself  clearly 
in   the   Eleatic   school.     Xenophanes 
was  the  first  Greek  philosopher  who  decidedly  and 
explicitly  taught  monotheism,  rejecting  all  anthro- 
pomorphic conceptions  of  the  Godhead,  with  which 
he  identified  the  universe;   according  to  Aristotle, 
"  looking  out  upon  the  whole  world,  he  said  that 
the  One  was  God.''     This  Godhead  exists  abso- 
lutely without  beginm'ng,  fills  all  space,  and  knows 
no  motion  or  change.    The  formula  hen  kai  pan 
("  One  and  All "),  or  more  properly  to  pan  hen 
("  All  is  One"),  though  often  quoted  as  a  charac- 
teristic expression  of  pantheism,  is  not  so,  strictly 
speaking,  as  it  makes  no  mention  of  God;  but  that 
Xenophanes  identified  this  All-One  with  the  God- 
head is  expressly  attested  by  Theophrastus.      As 


much  can  not  be  said  of  Parmenides,  who  insisted 
strongly  on  the  unity  of  abstract  being  and  denied 
the  reel  existence  of  anything  outside  of  it.  Of  his 
All  he  predicates  the  following  qualities:  it  is  with^ 
out  beginning  and  indestructible;  it  is  a  whole,  a 
unit,  without  motion  and  without  end;  it  was  not 
and  will  not  be,  but  is  continuously,  always  like 
itself  and  everywhere  the  same;  being  can  not  be 
attributed  to  any  one  part  of  it  more  than  to  an- 
other. It  is  thus  evident  that  Parmenides'  concep- 
tion of  being  was  material  and  limited,  almost  cor- 
poreal; that  he  was  a  monist  or  a  materialist, 
though  not  perhaps  in  the  usual  sense,  but  hardly 
with  strictness  to  be  called  a  pantheist.  And  it  is 
all  the  more  remarkable  that  God  is  never  men- 
tioned in  the  extant  fragments  of  his  works,  be- 
cause he  assuredly  knew  the  poems  of  Xenophanes, 
his  predecessor  in  the  doctrine  of  the  All-One,  which 
are  full  of  references  to  the  Divinity.  The  same 
omission  is  noticeable  in  Melissus,  the  last  of  the 
Eleatic  school;  in  both  the  Godhead  is  absolutely 
equivalent  to  that  which  is,  so  that  it  is  possible  to^ 
csdl  them  pantheists,  laying  due  stress  on  the  ab- 
sence of  the  religious  coloring  which  appears  in  the 
thought  of  Xenophanes.  Owing  to  liieir  fimda- 
mental  belief  in  the  inunobility  of  the  All,  there 
was  no  room  in  the  teaching  of  the  Eleatics  for  de- 
velopment after  it  had  received  its  definite  shape 
with  Parmenides.  At  most  their  belief  in  unity 
and  immobility  was  capable  of  being  carried  out 
in  an  opposition  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world  of 
phenomena,  as  with  Plato,  with  whom,  to  be  sure, 
the  unity  was  forced  soon  to  resolve  itself  into 
plurality.  Nor  could  it  logically  lead  to  any  ethical 
teaching,  since  the  individual  was  incapable  of 
assuming  a  position  apart  from  the  All,  such  as 
would  be  necessary  to  any  moral  action.  The 
teaching  of  the  Megarian  school,  undoubtedly  based 
on  that  of  the  Eleatic,  can  not  be  regarded  as  a 
further  development  of  it,  but  is  marked  by  a  mere 
change,  under  the  influence  of  the  Socratic  ethics, 
in  the  designation  of  the  One,  which  Euclid  called 
"  the  Good,"  "  mtelligence,"  "  God,"  "  reason." 

There  is  a  certain  resemblance  between  the 
Eleatic  philosophy  and  the  monism  of  Spinoza,  with 
whom  substance  is  the  only  thing  that  really 
exists.     It  can   thus    only    be   one,  and  may  be 

designated    equally  well    as  God  or 
4.  Spinoza,  nature.     Since    everything    is    either 

extended  and  external  or  spiritual  and 
internal,  these  are  the  two  forms  in  which  the  eter- 
nal Being  comes  to  our  consciousness.  Theoret- 
ically there  are  endless  attributes  of  substance  or 
God,  from  the  postulate  of  infinity;  but  extension 
and  thought  are  the  only  ones  cognizable.  Thus  is 
set  aside  the  dualism  of  Descartes,  who  assumed  the 
existence  of  two  distinct  substances  in  the  world  of 
phenomena,  the  extended  and  the  thinking,  and 
placed  above  them  God  as  the  creator.  Particidar 
things  were  for  Spinoza  only  forms  or  modes  of 
these  attributes.  Each  mode  is  such  in  both  attri- 
butes at  once;  thus  man  on  his  bodily  side  is  a  mode 
of  extension,  on  his  mental  a  mode  of  thought.  The 
strictly  mathematical  and  eternal  deduction  of  all 
things  from  God  does  not,  indeed,  explain  actual- 
ity.   This  is  the  great  difficulty  of  most  metaphys- 
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ical  systems,  which  are  unable  to  explain  how  be- 
coming arises  out  of  being — one  which  Spinoza's 
intellectual  kinsmen  of  the  Eleatic  school  did  not 
touch,  as  they  opposed  nothing  but  deceptive  ap- 
pearance to  being.  According  to  Spinoza  there 
can  not  really  be  any  becoming  or  true  motion,  nor 
any  really  operative  cause;  yet  he  calls  God  the 
first  cause  of  the  universe,  the  origin  and  preserver 
of  all  things — ^but  an  immanent,  not  a  transcendent 
cause.  Everything  in  the  world  is  determinate,  in- 
cluding man;  and  even  God  himself  is  determined 
by  the  necessity  of  his  own  being  and  can  not  vol- 
untarily do  anything  or  leave  it  undone.  His  free- 
dom consists  in  the  fact  that  he  is  determuied  only 
by  himself.  And  not  only  is  it  impossible  to  predi- 
cate understanding  and  will  of  God,  but  he  has  also 
no  individual  existence,  since  this  would  constitute 
a  limitation,  and  every  limitation  is  a  negation, 
which  can  not  apply  to  God.  It  follows  from  the 
divine  infinitude  that  evcr>'thing  which  is,  the  at- 
tributes as  well  as  all  their  modes,  is  in  God.  Thus 
Spinoza  is  neither  a  materialist  nor  a  spiritualist, 
but  both  at  once;  he  is  not  an  atheist  nor  an  acos- 
mist  (as  he  has  been  called),  but  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word  a  pantheist.  The  task  which  hail  been 
impossible  for  the  Eleatic  school,  the  establishment 
of  a  system  of  ethics,  became  Spinoza's  principal 
aim.  In  his  greatest  work  he  begins,  indeed,  with 
the  definition  of  God,  but  gives  it  there  because  Goii 
must  be  known  in  order  that  man  may  be  freed 
from  his  passions  and  able  to  attain  happiness. 
When  man  understands  that  all  depends,  in  an  im- 
changeable  order,  upon  God,  that  nothing  exists 
for  itself  but  all  alike  rest  in  God,  he  >^'ill  no  longer 
be  disturbed  by  external  happenings  or  carried 
away  by  his  passions.  The  p>erifection  of  man  lies 
in  his  realization  of  himself  and  all  tilings  in  God; 
and  this  brings  joy  ^ith  it,  joy  based  on  the  intel- 
lectual love  for  God  which  is  the  mystical  comer- 
stone  of  Spinoza's  system.  The  doctrine  of  the 
modi  allowed  him  to  develop  an  ethicid  system; 
particular  things,  although  they  have  no  independ- 
ent existence,  yet,  as  individualistic  elements  with- 
in his  monism,  possess  a  sort  of  nature  of  their  own 
by  virtue  of  which  men  are  subject  to  conditions  of 
passion  that  mast  be  suppressed  Inifore  they  can 
find  their  perfection  in  God. 

The  pantheism  of  Spinoza  was  bitterly  attacked 
until  late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  it  was  long 
before  any  one  came  forward  to  defend  him  from 

the   common   accusation   of   atheism; 

5.  Kant     but  in  conse<]uciice  of  the  controversy 

and  Fichte.  between  Jacuhi  and  Mendelssohn  as  to 

the  Spinozism  of  I^ssing  a  reaction 
took  place  which  resultetl  in  his  being  hifjldy  hon- 
ored. Henler,  and  later  Voigtlilnder,  even  under- 
took to  prove  that  he  was  not  a  pantheist  but  a 
theist,  although  of  course  without  success.  Kant's 
critical  system  was  intended  to  turn  definitely  away 
from  pantheism  and  show  no  connection  with 
Spinoza.  Reason,  he  asserted,  is  bound  to  believe 
in  a  God,  in  a  cause  of  all  nature  which  is  itself  dis- 
tinct from  nature,  satisfying  the  moral  sense  and 
possessing  intelligence  and  will.  But  there  is  not  a 
little  in  his  philosophy  that  lends  it  a  pantheistic 
ocdoring.     This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  his 


ethics.  According  to  him  the  practical  reason  gives 
the  moral  laws;  this  reason  is  that  of  men,  and  of 
all  men,  or  moral  laws  could  have  no  universal 
validity.  Man  is  thus  autonomous,  the  lawgiver  in 
the  practical  field.  Religion  comes  into  existence 
only  when  duties,  which  are  the  commands  of  rea- 
son, are  recognized  as  conunands  of  God.  Then 
the  same  laws  take  their  origin  alike  from  our  reason 
and  from  God;  but  there  can  not  be  two  sources  of 
law;  therefore  reason  must  also  be  God.  The  ideal- 
istic systems  which  followed  Kant  have  been  called 
more  or  less  pantheistic;  but  they  get  this  quality 
less  from  Kant  than  from  Spinoza,  like  whom  they 
regard  the  whole  content  of  being  as  the  essence  of 
the  absolute  or  the  divine.  Spinoza's  influence  was 
probably  least  felt  by  Fichte,  who,  however,  in  his 
treatise  Ueber  den  Grund  unserea  Glaubens  an  eine 
gdttliche  Wdiregierung  (1798)  gives  utterance  to  a 
sort  of  pantheism  when  he  says  that  the  living 
moral  order  is  God;  that  man  needs,  and  can  con- 
ceive, no  other;  that  the  notion  of  God  as  a  sepa- 
rate substance  is  impossible  and  imthinkable. 
Every  individual  has  a  destined  place  in  this  world- 
order,  i.e.,  in  God.  In  his  doctrine  of  the  Ego,  con- 
nected with  Kant's  transcendental  apperception, 
the  absolute  Ego  from  which  what  is  individual 
must  be  deduced  is  equivalent  to  the  Godhead; 
and  later,  as  in  his  Anrveisung  zum  seligen  Leben 
(1806),  the  absolute  is  the  general  point  of  depar- 
ture of  his  speculation.  Here  God  is  the  alone 
really  Ebdstent,  who  through  his  absolute  thought 
places  external  nature,  as  an  unreal  non-Ego,  over 
against  himself. 

Starting   from    Fichte 's   doctrine    of    the    Ego, 

Schelling    transformed    it    by    combination    ^'ith 

Spinozism  into  his  system  of  identity.     Spinoza's 

doctrine  of  the  immobility  of  substance  was  thrown 

into  the  background  by  his  conception 

6.  Schel-  of  development.  Object  and  subject, 
ling's  real  and  ideal,  nature  and  spirit  are 
Pantheism,  for  him  identical  in  something  higher, 
which  is  neither  subject  nor  object, 
nor  both  together,  but  absolute  identity  as  the 
principle  of  true  idealism.  This  original  unity 
passes  into  the  polar  opposites  of  positive  or  ideal 
and  negative  or  real  being.  The  negative  or  real 
pole  is  nature,  in  which  resides  a  vital  principle, 
uniting,  by  virtue  of  a  general  continuity  of  all 
natural  causes,  all  organic  and  inorganic  existences 
in  one  complete  organism.  Schelling  terms  this 
vital  principle  the  soul  of  the  world.  History,  like 
nature,  forms  a  complete  whole;  and  in  both  it  is 
possible  to  recognize  the  gradual  revelation  of  the 
absolute.  Pantheism  appears  also  in  Schelling's 
later  views,  as  set  forth  in  the  Ph'U4}sophisrhe  Vn- 
tersuchungen  fiber  die  menschliche  Freihcit  (18()^0« 
Following  here  the  lead  of  Jacob  Boehme,  he  dis- 
tinguishes in  God  three  momenta:  indifference,  the 
primoniial  basis  or  "  abyss  "  of  the  divine  nature; 
dififerentiation  into  cause  and  existence;  and  the 
identity  or  reconciliation  of  the  differentiated. 
Unity  of  the  particular  will  with  the  universal  will 
is  goodness;  separation  of  the  two  is  evil.  Man  is 
the  redeemer  of  nature,  through  whose  mediation 
God  receives  nature  and  makes  it  divine. 

In  Hegel  the  influence  of  Spinoza  is  less  appar- 
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ent,  but  pantheism  is  more  evident,  in  spite  o(  hie 
objecliuu  IQ  llie  riume.  The  selt-ilevelopmeiit  of 
liie  iiliMilutAT  is  ihc  self-'ievelcipmem  <if 
7.  Hegel  and  GoJ.  Tlie  uhsoJuto  reiisori  externa]- 
Schlsier'  izcs  ilself  in  nutun'j  but  this  tietf-fK- 
macbu.  trangeinent,  thla  becoming  other,  which 
b  in  a  eeose  a,  declension,  is  &  nec- 
esaniy  stage  to  the  return  into  itself  in  spirit.  The 
divine  idea  is  distinguished  into  three  forma;  (1) 
being  eternally  in  and  with  itself,  the  form  of  uni- 
vereulity,  God  in  his  eternal  idea  in  a>id  for  him- 
self, the  kingdom  of  the  Father;  (2)  the  form  of 
mnnifeatation,  of  particularization,  fieing-for-other 
in  physiciJ  niiture  and  in  the  finite  spirit,  the  eter- 
nal idea  of  God  in  the  element  of  consciauHness  and 
mental  tcpreseDtation,  the  kingdom  of  the  Soti; 
and  [3)  the  form  of  return  out  of  manifestation 
into  self,  the  process  of  reconciliation,  the  Idea  in 
the  sphere  of  the  religious  conamunity  or  the  king- 
dom of  the  Spirit.  It  is  easy  to  ace  from  this  how 
the  followers  of  Uegel  split  into  right  and  left  wings, 
the  former  r^arding  theism  aa  supported  by  his 
teaching  and  yielding  more  or  less  assent  to  Chris- 
tian doctrines,  while  the  latter  laid  stress  on  bis 
conception  of  God  iu§  the  eternal  and  universal  suii- 
atance,  coming  first  to  self-consciousness  in  humun- 
ity,  and  thus  followed  Hegel  as  a,  pantheist.  The 
next  speculative  philosopher  with  a  pantlieistic 
trend  la  Schleiermacher,  who,  like  SpinoKa,  finds 
the  in6nite  (God)  in  the  midst  of  the  finite,  to  which 
he  attributes  abjective  reality.  The  totality  of  all 
existing  things  is  the  world;  the  unity  of  Lhe  uni- 
yerse  is  the  Deity.  He  is  not  identical  with  the 
world,  but  can  not  be  separated  from  it.  In 
contrast  with  Spinoza,  Schleiermacher  cmpbu- 
sizes  the  dignity  of  the  individual,  which  weakens 
the  effect  of  his  pantheism,  and  acknowledges  a 
living  God  instead  of  a  lifeless  and  immovable 
one,  though  he  does  not  reach  the  conception  of  a 
personal  God. 

A  marked   dbtinction   exists  between   the  doc- 
trine of  Evolution   (q.v.),  which  characterizes  the 
materialistic   pantheism  originating   with   the   hy- 
lozoists  and  the  later  followers  of  tfie  Eleatic  school, 
and  the  doctrine  of  Emanation  (q.v.). 
8,  Evolu-    In   the  former  the  whole  principle  is 
tionistic,     included    in    the   development   and   a 
Emanation-  progress  from  less  to  more  perfect  is 
istic,  and    usually   assumed;     in   the  latter,   the 
Scholastic    principle    remains    unchanged    in    its 
Pantheism,  unity  and  allows  the  universe  to  stream 
forth  from  it,  becoming  in  successive 
stages  less  periect.     But  (he  emonattonist  systems 
are  to  be  colled  pantheist  in  so  far  as  they  assume 
that  all   things  were  originnlly  contained  in  Goil. 
A  brief  survey  of  them  is  therefore  in  order.    Such 
pantheism  as  is  found  in  India  is  mostly  connecteil 
with  the  idea  of  emanation.    The  expressions  of  the 
fponishods  as  to  Brahma,  the  only  absolutely  exist- 
ing One,  The  Atman,  the  nucleus  of  all  being,  are  dis- 
tinctly pantheistic,  but  are  not  brought  into  rela- 
tion III  a  logical  system.     Among  the  Greeks  the 
Neoplatonists  taught  emanation  definitely,  regard- 
ing the  bigheal  principle,  the  One,  aa  over-fuit,  so 
that  it  is  foreed  to  overflow  without  any  breach  of 
continuity.     In  their  doctrine  of  reabsorption  into 


the  One  as  the  highest  goal  of  human  endeavor  a 
pantheistic  tendency  Is  cleariy  visible.  Following 
out  Ncoplatonist  ideiLs,  the  pseudu-Dionysius,  while 
he  does  not  definitely  teach  emanation,  is  distinctly 
pantheistic;  and,  influenced  by  both  these  sources, 
Scotus  Erigena  reached  a,  still  more  complete  pan' 
theism.  His  twofold  process,  first  of  analysis,  or 
the  descent  from  the  universal  to  the  particular, 
the  proceeding  of  all  things  from  God  the  highest 
principle,  and  then  of  reversion  or  deification,  the 
rettuT)  Ilirough  the  assembling  of  individuals  into 
classes  until  the  simplest  unity  is  once  more  reached 
in  Qod,  show's  a  nide  departure  from  the  doctrine 
of  the  Neoplatonista,  especially  Proclus.  In  Pro- 
clus  the  end  of  the  process  is  the  extreme  of  dis- 
tance from  the  souree;  in  Erigena  God  is  not  only 
the  beginning  but  the  middle  and  the  end.  Yet  he 
remains  unmingled  in  his  own  essence,  at  once 
immanent  in  the  world  and  transcendent.  Nu- 
dierouB  paiitheistic  ideas  run  thrOttgh  the  heresies 
and  the  mysticism  of  the  Middle  Ages,  largely 
drawn  from  Erigena  {see  ScOTua  Eriobsa,  Jo- 
KAfiNEs),  who  specially  influenced  Amalric  of  Bena 
('l.v.),  the  teacher  of  the  identity  of  the  Creator  and 
the  creation.  David  of  Dinant  (q.v.)  taught  that 
there  was  only  one  substance  of  aJI  bodies  and  all 
souls,  God  himself.  The  Church  took  strong  meas- 
ures against  such  teachings,  and  condemned  a  laige 
number  of  propositions  from  the  writings  nf  the 
famous  mystic  Eckhart  (q.v.),  tending  in  the  same 
direction.  There  is  much  in  common  between  him 
and  Nicholas  of  Cusa  (see  Ct'sA,  N1CH01.AS  OF),  who 
combined  the  most  various  ideas  and  interests  and 
contrived  to  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  the 
world  together  with  pantheistic  beliefs,  such  as  that 
God  comprehends  all  things  in  himself,  even  op- 
poflites,  and  that  God  with  his  being  and  his  power 
is  everywhere  present  in  the  animate,  ordered  to- 
tality of  the  universe,  so  that  everything  in  its 
species  has  a  certain  perfection.  Nicholas  had  no 
slight  influence  on  the  development  of  philosophy, 
though  not  so  much  as  Giordano  Bruno  (q.v.),  who 
depended  on  him  in  numerous  pointe.  Traces  of 
Bruno's  influence  are  found  in  both  Spitm^a  and 
I.cibnitz;  but  he  was  too  much  of  an  eclectic  to  put 
together  a  well- rounded  and  consistent  system. 
Although  he  allowed  individualism  ite  place,  his 
pantheism  is  a  good  deal  like  that  of  the  Stoics. 
Space  fails  for  the  examination  of  theistic  views 
with  a  partially  pantheistic  coloring,  among  which 
might  be  named  those  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  in  the 
earlier  time  and  of  the  occaaionalist  school  in  the 
later.  Even  in  Leibnitz  (q.v.),  thorough  individ- 
ualist thou^  he  was,  there  lire  traces  of  the  same 
thing — as  when  he  calls  God  lhe  "  center  every- 
where "  and  conceives  the  single  monads  aa  an 
fffulguralion  of  the  Godhead.  This  only  shows 
how  diflicult  it  is,  without  going  into  avowed  dual- 
ism, to  exclude  pantheism  altogether;  and  in  fact, 
while  complete  pontlieism  may  not  be  tenable,  the 
deeper  Christian  consciousness  can  not  forget  the 
two  propositions  that  in  God  we  Uve  and  move 
and  have  our  being,  and  that  God  is  in  us. 

(M.  HBWZBt.) 

While  a  thorough-going  pantheism  has  been  pre- 
cliuled  among  English  and  American  thinkers  by  a 
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praotioal,  common-amfle  quality  of  mind,  yet  it  has 
appeared  in  a  veiled  or  partial  form  in  several  con- 
neotionB.  (1)  Calvinism  (q.v.)  has 
9.  Bngilsh  provided  a  congenial  soil  for  its  growth, 
and  Essentially  pantheistic  elements  are 
American  found  in  its  thought  of  God — ^his  ab- 
Pantheistic  solute  sovereignty  and  his  will  as  the 
Thought  ultimate  cause  of  all.  It  is  also  pan- 
theistic whenever  it  has  identified 
providential  conservation  with  continuous  creation 
of  the  world,  and  has  denied  the  will  as  the  cause 
of  its  own  action.  It  is  significant  that  Jonathan 
Edwards'  early  notes  on  the  mind,  in  which  he  ad- 
vocates an  absolute  monism,  bear  fruit  in  two  of  his 
most  mature  essays,  on  Original  Sin  and  on  the 
Freedom  0/  the  Will.  In  Emmons  this  position  is 
pushed  to  its  extreme  limits  in  his  doctrine  of  the 
divine  efficiency.  Until  a  recent  period  the  same 
principle  imderlay  the  doctrine  of  election,  sin,  and 
regeneration  in  the  Ck)ngregational,  Baptist,  and 
Presbyterian  teachings  of  Great  Britain  and  Amer- 
ica (cf.  The  Westminster  Confession;  A.  A.  Hodge, 
OiUlines  of  Theology,  New  York,  1878;  W.  G.  T. 
Shedd,  Dogmatic  Theology,  ib.,  1888.  W.  Hastie, 
The  Theology  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  its  Fundor 
mental  Principles,  Edinburgh,  1904).  (2)  In  its 
earliest  emergence  as  a  modem  movement  Univer- 
salism  (q.v.)  sprang  from  the  same  postulates  as 
Calvinism,  excepting  that  its  doctrine  of  election 
and  atonement  was  universal  instead  of  partial. 
And  even  now,  wherever  the  **  larger  hope  "  rises 
to  dogmatic  assertion  its  backgroimd  is  pantheistic. 
(3)  So-called  Ethical  Monism  has  been  advocated 
on  two  principles:  metaphysical,  a  Logos  doctrine 
in  which  the  immanent,  imiversal,  omnipotent,  and 
.indestructible  energy  of  God  is  affirmed;  ethical, 
according  to  which  the  human  will  is  free  to  realize 
or  to  reject  its  responsible  ideals.  In  the  actual 
treatment  of  these  elements,  however,  the  result 
is  not  imity  but  the  ancient  dualism  (cf.  A.  H. 
Strong,  C?irist  and  the  Creation  and  Ethical  Monism, 
Philadelphia,  1899;  idem,  Systematic  Theology,  3 
vols.,  ib.  1907-09).  (4)  In  the  philosophy  of  relig- 
ion the  Cairds  have  developed  a  doctrine  of  God 
by  the  aid  of  the  Hegelian  metaphysics  (cf.  Hegel's 
Philosophy  of  Religion).  Reality  as  a  whole  is  an 
organic  unity,  the  several  moments  of  which  are 
God,  nature,  and  the  finite  mind.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  absolute  Spirit  is  presupposed  in  all  finite  exist- 
ences, and,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  idea  of  the 
Infinite  contains  in  it  the  idea  of  the  finite,  so  the 
real  Infinite  contains  the  existence  of  the  finite. 
Thus  while  the  finite  will  is  absolutely  dependent 
on  God,  it  is  characterized  by  a  relative  independ- 
ence by  which  it  may  both  deny  all  pmiely  finite, 
individual  interests  and  aims  and  identify  itself  ab- 
solutely with  the  Universal  Will  or  God  (cf.  J. 
Caird,  Philosophy  of  Religion,  New  York,  1881; 
E.  Caird,  EvdtUion  of  Religion,  ib.  1893;  J.  Watson, 
PkOosophical  BasU  of  Religion,  ib.  1908).  (5)  In 
the  idealistic  monism  of  Josiah  Royce,  the  funda- 
mental propositions  are  that  the  Absolute  Reality 
Is  an  absolutely  cngaoiaed  experience  to  which 
finite  flKDerioDoa  ia  related  at  fragments  to  an  or- 

"^v^  self-<K)iiBoiou8- 
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sciousnees,  and  the  individual  self  is  an  identical 
part  of  the  all-embracing  divine  will,  sustaining 
toward  it  a  relation  not  unlike  the  elements  of  the 
individual  consciousness  to  the  consciousness  itself. 
The  reality  thus  postulated  is  not  baldly  pantheis- 
tic, since  it  is  not  imconscious,  nor  the  Spinozistic 
substance,  nor  an  ineffable  mystery.  The  difficul- 
ties which  confront  this  particular  form  of  theistic 
pantheism  center  in  its  doctrine  of  the  personality 
of  God,  of  the  world — ^whether  it  is  in  a  true  sense 
other  than  God,  of  a  moral  order  in  which  evil  and 
sin  are  real  or  only  iUusory,  and  of  a  city  of  God  in 
which  selves  are  personal  and  free  (J.  Royce,  The 
Conception  of  God,  New  York,  1893;  idem.  The 
World  and  the  Individual,  ib.  1899-1901;  cf.  also 
F.  H.  Bradley,  Appearance  and  Reality,  London, 
1893;  A.  E.  Taylor,  Metaphysics,  New  York,  1907). 
(6)  In  literature  as  in  religion  a  pantheistic 
tendency  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  mysticism. 
Since  Goethe  and  the  birth  of  romanticism,  it  has 
been  represented  by  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Ten- 
nyson, Arnold,  Emerson,  and  Ciarlyle. 

C.  A.  Beckwitu. 
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PAPAL  STATES. 

Church  Estates  Prior  to  Pippin  (|  1). 
The  Donation  of  Pippin  (|  2). 
The  Donation  of  Charlemagne  (|  3). 
Curtailment  of  Papal  Domains  (|  4). 
The  Final  Stages  (|  5). 

The  original  meaning  of  patrimonium  was  "  pat- 
rimonial estate,''  and  patrimonium  beati  Petri 
meant  the  possessions  of  the  Church  until  at  least 
the  twelfth  centuiy,  at  which  time  the  pope  as- 
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Bumed  or  claimed  sovereign  rights  over  the  region 
known  \a  the  eighth  century  as  the  ducaiua  Ro- 
manui,  and  in  the  ninth  to  the  eleventh  as  the 
terra  ([en-iJorium)  Petri,  to  which  the  t«rm  in  ques- 
tion nag  then  npplied.  In  the  thirteenth  century 
the  term  covered  all  which  became  the  "  States  of 
the  Church."    By  Conatati line's  Edict 

I.  Church   of  Milan  of  321  the  Church  was  en- 
Estates  Prior  abled  to  hold  property,  and  from  that 

to  Pippin,  time  its  possessions  rapidly  increased, 
the  estates  being  in  all  Italy,  Sicily, 
Corsica,  Sardinia,  Dalmatia,  Gaul,  and  Africa,  each 
estate  being  administered  by  a  Roman  cleric  as 
rector.  Through  these  eatatee  the  Church  waa  the 
principal  landowner  and  the  chief  financial  force  in 
Italy.  But  in  the  eighth  century,  through  political 
misfortunes,  a  great  part  of  these  possessions  were 
lost,  and  out  of  what  remained  in  central  Italy  the 
patrintonium  Petri  waa  constituted.  The  poUtical 
situation  of  the  papacy  was  critical.  With  the 
Bynanline  emperor  the  Church  was  at  odds  both 
on  account  of  the  Monothelitic  and  the  image 
controversies  (see  Monotheutbs;  Images  and 
luAGG  Worship,  n,),  and  through  this  very  dis- 
agreement the  Church  had  lost  its  most  valuable 
possession.  The  result  was  that  the  Church  man- 
aged its  estates  near  Rome  with  the  greater  care  as 
a  sure  source  of  income.  In  this  patrimony  the 
jiope  was  already  master  in  the  eighth  century, 
though  the  emperor  remained  for  some  time  nom- 
inal sovereign.  Such  popes  as  Gregory  II.  and  III. 
(qq.v.)  not  only  admitted  but  emphasized  this  on 
occasion,  as  when  they  were  assailed  by  the  Lom- 
bards. At  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century 
I.iutprand  as  king  of  the  Lombards  had  overthrown 
the  duchies  and  had  formed  a  strong  foreign  policy; 
the  popes  then  found  themselves  in  a  difiicult  situa- 
tion, and  the  spiritual  means  employed  by  them 
had  but  transient  results.  Wlien  Gregory  III. 
stirred  up  the  dulsaa  of  Spoleto  and  Beuevento 
against  Liutprand,  the  latter  beat  them  both  and 
assailed  Rome;  the  appeal  to  Charles  Martel  had 
no  results!  'x't  the  effects  of  the  diplotnocy  of  Pope 
Zacharias  (741-752)  were  not  only  the  recovery  of 
many  estates  but  the  acquisition  of  four  places  in 
Tuscany.  The  pope  received  these  as  "  donations," 
and  no  account  was  taken  of  the  Byzantine  emperor 
as  sovereign;  the  former  assumed  the  rights  which 
formerly  had  belonged  to  the  emperor.  This  is  recog- 
nized BB  the  time  when  the  pope  was  first  regarded  as 
a  temporal  sovereign  and  political  power ;  this  is  the 
prime  significance  of  the  "  donation  "  of  Liutprand. 
Of  course  the  action  of  Liutprand  was  not  in- 
spired by  love  of  the  pope.  His  attack  on  Ravenna 
may  be  taken  to  indicate  that  be  supposed  that 
Zachariaa  had  been  obligated  to  give  him  a  free 
hand  against  that  city;  but  he  must  have  seen  that 
be  liad  deceived  himself  as  soon  as  he  undertook  a 
campaign  against  the  exarchs,  upon  which  Zach- 
ariaa remonstrated  in  the  name  of  the  emperor. 
When  Aititulf  succeeded  Liutprand  in  749  as  king 
of  the  Lombards,  the  papal  diplomacy  ceased  to  be 
effective,  and  Aistulf  toolc  Ravenna  and  essayed 
to  annex  the  whole  dueatua  Romanui. 

When  Aistulf  stretched  out  his  hand  against  the 
Roman  duchy,  in  752,  Stephen  (II.)  in.  (qv.) 


turned  to  Pippin,  and  there  followed  the  celebrated 
meeting  at  Ponthion  and  Kiersy,  the  result  of 
which,  according  to  the  papal  claims,  was  not 
merely  protection  from  Aistulf  and  reetitution  of 
the  property  wrested  from  the  Church, 
I,  The  Do-  but  the  so-called  donation  of  Pippin, 

nation  of  the  documentary  proofs  for  which  are 
Pippin.  practically  confined  to  the  Li6er  pon- 
tijiadw  in  the  VUa  of  Stephen  II.  and 
Hadrian  I.  The  "  lite  "  of  Stephen  reports  an  oath 
by  Pippin  to  restore  the  exarchy  of  Ravenna  and 
accompanying  rights  to  the  pope,  the  nobles  being 
obligated  to  carry  out  this  arrangement.  Indef- 
initeness  characterises  the  terms  used,  and  the 
Byiantine  emperor  is  ignored;  practically  the  en- 
gagement was  for  Pippin  to  help  the  pope  to  win 
back  his  rights.  The  ''  life  "  of  Hadrian  adds  a 
special  promise  given  at  Kiersy  to  the  same  pur- 
port OS  that  by  Charlemagne  in  774.  The  compre- 
hensiveness of  this  engagement  has  long  made  the 
account  of  it  the  object  of  attack  as  spurious, 
though  in  modem  times  it  has  been  stoutly  de- 
fended. The  defenders  assume  an  agreement  to  di- 
vide, in  case  of  victory  over  the  Lombards,  the  ter- 
ritory thus  gained  between  the  pope  and  Pippin; 
but  no  direct  evidence  is  given  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment  was  made  to  divide  a  yet  unconquercd  terri- 
tory, and  the  matter  must  remain  under  suspicion. 
The  pope  had  other  cares  than  the  increase  of  prop- 
erty; he  was  concerned  with  salvation  from  exter- 
nal danger,  and  it  is  doiditful  whether  Pippin 
thought  of  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Lombards,  since  the  era  of  French  world  politics 
began  with  Charlemagne.  The  complaints  of  the 
pope  (in  the  Codex  Carolinus)  are  specific,  and  look 
to  the  restitution  of  certain  definite  domains, 
namely,  the  cities  of  Faenaa,  Imola,  Ferrara,  and 
Bologna  in  the  north,  and  Osimo,  Ancona,  and 
L'mana  in  the  south.  The  region  affected  by  the 
treaty  of  peace  of  754-756  and  given  over  to  the 
Roman  Church  included  apparently  four  districts: 
Rome  with  its  ducalus.  Southern  Tuscany,  the 
duchy  of  Perugia,  and  Northern  Campania  (L. 
Duchesne,  Liber  pontiJU^is,  i.  478,  493,  Paris,  1886). 
Here  the  ptopes  appear  as  sovereign,  indicate  the 
policies,  name  office-holders  and  judges,  call  out 
the  armed  forces;  but  there  ia  a  sort  of  recognition 
ot  Pippin  and  his  successors  as  overlords,  who  are 
called  at  Ponthion  palricii  of  the  new  republic, 
though  the  meaning  of  this  title  is  debated.  It  was 
borne  by  tlie  exarch  ot  Ravenna,  at  Rome  it  con- 
veyed the  idea  of  supreme  rights,  also  of  the  deputy 
of  the  emperor;  Hadrian  I.  welcomed  Charle- 
magne by  this  title.  Moreover,  the  popes  regarded 
the  emperor  as  their  overlord,  ai>d  dated  their  docu- 
ments by  the  regnal  year  of  the  emperor.  Yet  the 
title  took  on  a  different  content,  and  came  to  con- 
vey the  idea  rather  <tf  duties  than  of  riglits,  espe- 
cially the  duty  ot  protecting  the  popes  against  the 
Lombards. 

Pippin  died  70S;  in  the  ensuing  contest  between 
Cbarlemagne  and  the  Lombard  Desidcrius  Hadrian 
I.  took  the  side  of  Charlemagne;  Desideriua  aa- 
sailed  the  exarch,  took  a  'number  of  cities,  and 
msjrhed  on  Rome.  The  pope  bade  the  Prankish 
king  come  to  the  help  of  the  oppressed  Church  ot 
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God,  but  8a3r8  nothing  of  the  restoration  of  an 
agreement  regarding  the  division  of  territory.  The 
situation  of  752  is  repeated  in  773, 
3.  The  Do-  when  Hadrian  needed  to  be  saved  by 
nation  of  Charlemagne  as  Stephen  II.  needed 
Charle-  help  from  Pippin.  So  in  later  corre- 
nmgne.  spondence  the  pope  speaks  of  the  resto- 
ration of  the  duchy  of  Spoleto,  and  of 
the  possession  by  Leo,  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  of 
part  of  the  exarchy,  especially  the  cities  Imola  and 
Bologna,  Spoleto  having,  in  773,  put  itself  under  the 
pope  of  its  own  accord.  While  the  pope  was  recog- 
nized as  sovereign  in  Spoleto,  774-77t5,  in  Janu- 
ary of  776  Charlemagne  was  so  recognized;  in  other 
words,  within  the  assumed  "  donation  of  Pippin  ** 
Charlemagne  is  evident  as  lord.  A  developed  po- 
litical situation  appears  later,  when,  in  787,  he 
yielded  to  his  ally  the  pope  several  cities  of  Lom- 
bardic  Tuscany  and  of  the  duchy  of  Beneventum, 
though  a  great  part  of  this  donation  was  never 
realized,  since  under  the  stress  of  a  severe  cam- 
paign with  Greek  South  Italy  Charlemagne  became 
reconciled  with  Duke  Grimoald  of  Beneventum, 
and  left  him  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  great- 
est part  of  the  territory  given  to  the  pope.  The 
complaints  of  Hadrian  from  this  period  relate  to 
the  non-fulfilment  of  this  promise.  But  through 
this  donation  the  territory  of  the  '^  sacred  republic 
of  the  Roman  Church  of  God  ''  was  actually  en- 
larged, and  cities  like  Viterbo,  Toscanella,  Soana, 
Orvieto,  and  others  to  the  south  came  into  posses- 
sion of  the  Church.  But  the  question  arises  how  it 
is  that  the  biography  of  Hadrian  mentions  so  fre- 
quently the  donation,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  such 
a  donation  was  not  realized.  It  must  be  recalled 
that  this  was  the  period  when  the  story  of  the  Do- 
nation of  Constantine  (q.v.)  was  fabricated,  and 
Hadrian  knew  of  the  document  containing  it  {Caro- 
lines epistolcB,  Ixi.).  The  "  donation  "  fixed  the 
political  program  of  the  Curia  as  that  which  seemed 
attainable.  Yet  the  Curia  met  with  little  success 
from  Charlemagne,  who,  on  the  basis  of  the  title 
of  patricius,  both  directed  the  external  policy  of 
the  "  Roman  republic,"  and  seized  upon  control  in 
internal  matters.  The  difficult  position  in  which 
Leo  III.  (q.v.)  found  himself  enhanced  this  assump- 
tion of  power.  The  fact  that  Leo  sent  the  keys  to 
Charlemagne  and  begged  him  to  receive  the  oath  of 
allegiance  of  his  Roman  subject  sets  forth  with 
lucidity  the  relation  which  the  Prankish  king  sus- 
tained to  the  **  republic."  It  was  only  a  natural 
consequence  of  this  that  on  Dec.  23,  800,  Charle- 
magne sat  in  judgment  above  the  lord  of  that  re- 
public, and  the  reception  of  the  cro^n  on  Dec.  25 
did  not  alter  at  all  this  situation;  the  new  title  of 
emperor  perhaps  only  emphasized  what  was  al- 
ready known — ^the  dependence  of  the  pope  upon 
the  Prankish  king. 

After  the  death  of  Charlemagne  the  relation  of 
the  emperor  to  the  "  Roman  republic  "  changed. 
While  many  compacts  were  entered  into  betim^n 
pope  and  emperor,  the  reports 
not  extant  and  but  little  ib  k 
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anum.     But    this    reference    is  not    trustworthy. 
Louis  the  Pious  was  intent  upon  maintaining  the 

earlier  relationship,  and  in  824  sent 
4.  Curtail-  his  son  Lothair  I.  to  Rome  to  remind 
ment  of     the  new  Pope  Eugene  II.  of  his  re- 
Papal        lations    as   feudal  subject.     An    im- 
Domains,     portant  document  was  the  Canstitutio 

Ramana  of  Nov.,  824,  which  not 
only  arranged  for  the  selection  of  the  pope  but 
for  the  relationship  of  the  emperor  and  the 
''  republic."  Imperial  delegates  were  with  the 
papal  to  have  oversight  of  the  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  republic,  and  the  names  of  judges  and 
officers  were  to  be  reported  to  the  emperor.  But 
the  victory  of  Gregory  IV.  at  Colmar  in  833  was  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  the  Carolingian  control  of 
the  "  Roman  republic."  But  from  the  "  republic  " 
one  part  after  another  was  cut  off — ^by  the  arch- 
bishops of  Ravenna  in  the  north,  by  the  dukes  of 
Spoleto  in  the  east,  by  those  of  Benevento  in  the 
south,  and  gradually  from  the  papal  domain  grew 
a  little  state  ruled  by  Alberic  as  "  prince  and  sena- 
tor of  all  the  Romans."  The  author  of  the  LibeUus 
de  imperaioria  potestate  in  urbe  Roma  (AfGH,  Script,, 
iii.  719-722,  1839)  bewails  the  faU  of  the  republic 
and  sighs  for  a  Charlemagne  to  check  the  pride  of 
the  nobility.  The  longed-for  emperor  came  in  the 
person  of  Otho  I.,  who  on  entering  Rome  promised 
to  guard  the  pope's  rights  and  the  integrity  of  the 
"  sacred  territory  of  Peter."  When  Otho  came  into 
possession  of  Rome,  his  action  was  energetic;  the 
pact  of  962  recognized  clearly  the  imperial  over- 
lordship  in  the  papal  domain,  while  the  words  of 
the  Vita  Hadriani  I.  regarding  the  donation  are  re- 
peated here.  After  the  short  rule  of  Otho  III., 
there  followed  a  period  of  decline  of  papal  domin- 
ion, and  even  the  period  of  Gregory  VII.  brought 
few  changes,  though  Gregory's  claims  were  made 
as  large  as  possible.  While  Robert  Guiscard  re- 
ceived Apulia,  Calabria,  and  Sicily  from  Pope  Nich- 
olas II.,  and  Richard  took  Capua,  both  recognized 
these  dominions  as  the  pope's.  The  claims  of  Greg- 
ory made  possible  the  realization  of  possession  of 
these  regions  for  later  popes  who  lived  in  more 
fortunate  times.  Indeed,  the  gift  of  the  patrimony 
of  Countess  Matilda  of  Tuscany,  which  ought  to 
have  fallen  to  the  pope,  did  not  come  under  his 
actual  control,  but  was  administered  by  imperial 
margraves  in  the  name  of  the  emperor.  After  the 
death  of  Otho  I.  the  exarchy  was  in  possession  of 
the  archbishop  of  Ravenna;  later  the  cities  became 
independent  until  the  time  of  Frederick  I.  Pen- 
tapolis  appertained  to  the  duchy  of  Spoleto,  which 
was  itself  at  first  under  the  Lombards  and  then  in 
possession  of  various  dukes.  The  terra  sancti  Petri 
itself,  based  on  the  donation  of  Pippin,  was  for  the 
most  part  under  little  princes  whose  names  are  un- 
known. Of  a  sovereignty  of  the  pope  in  this  period 
there  is  hardly  a  trace. 

The  victory  of  Alexander  III.  (q.v.)  brought  at 

fint  no  esaential  change  even  in  the  very  patrimo- 
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trol,  especially  in  CeDtrol  Italy,  was  a  lielp.  and  the 
earlier  patrimony  of  Peter  canw  into  papal  hands; 
so  particularly  Spoleto  and  the  most 
5.  The  Final  of  Fentapolis.  The  foil  of  imperial 
Stages.  power  in  Italy  and  the  strife  over  the 
crown  in  Germany  worked  to  pupal 
advantage.  Otho  IV.  confinned  to  Innocent  III. 
(q.v.)  the  grant  of  Ihe  old  "  patrimonium  Petri," 
Bavenna,  Pentapolis,  Ancona,  l^poleto,  the  lands 
of  the  Caunt«sB  MntlJda,  the  county  of  Burtinoro, 
with  their  adjoining  lerritoriea,  and  Sicily;  and 
thia  grant  outlined  the  later  extent  of  the  "  pat- 
rimonium." This  ia  the  first  imperial  recognition 
of  the  validity  oF  the  papal  claims  baaed  on  the 
Constontinian  and  Carolingian  donations.  To  be 
Bure,  Otho  and  Frederick  II.  still  exercised  their 
powers  in  this  territory;  but  after  the  death  of  the 
latter  and  in  consequence  of  the  victory  of  the  papal 
purty  at  Benevento  in  1266,  the  pope  came  into 
full  possession  of  all  except  Sicily.  But  again, 
toward  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  there 
came  evil  daya  upon  the  papacy.  The  parties  of 
the  Colonna,  Orsini,  Off'tani,  Frangipani,  Rienii, 
and  others  fought  out  their  quarrels  in  the  chief 
cities,  and  some  of  the  cities  made  themselves  in- 
dependent, while  nobles  in  other  parts  of  the  ter- 
ritory seixed  poasessiona.  After  the  death  of  Cola 
di  Riensi,  Cardinal  Albomoz  attempted  a  reorgan- 
isation of  the  papal  lands  by  dividing  them  into 
vicariates;  but  little  dynasties  settled  themaelvea 
in  the  various  cities,  fighting  and  defying  the  pope. 
Nicholas  V.  and  Alexander  VI.  (qq.v.)  b^an  to 
reclaim  these  lands  for  the  papacy,  while  JidiuB  I. 
was  lie  founder  of  the  real  Church-Stat«,  and  the 
popes  began  to  base  their  finances  upon  the  finan- 
cial strength  of  this  Church-State.  The  times  when 
the  popes  supported  the  costs  of  the  Curia  by  levies 
upon  the  faithful  come  to  an  end.  Paul  III.  (q.v.) 
levied  a  direct  tax  on  the  Church-State,  and  this 
Sixtus  V.  (q.v.)  increaeeil.  The  great  bankers  be- 
gin to  be  a  part  of  the  financial  system;  the  great 
landowners  did  away  with  the  little  landowners, 
and  the  centralixation  of  power  wholly  impoverished 
the  population,  which  even  j^t  is  the  poorest  in 
Italy.  The  external  history  of  this  stale  from  the 
time  of  Alexander  VI.  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  ia  practically  that  of  a  number  of  families 
out  of  which  the  popes  were  chosen.  Through  their 
interest  with  the  popes,  these  families  sought  first 
increa-se  of  power  and  later  of  wealth,  while  little 
gifts,  like  Parma  and  Piacensa  to  the  Faniesi,  less- 
ened the  area  of  the  papal  domain  but  little  in  the 
long  run,  as  some  of  these  gifts  lapsed  again  to  the 
Church.  Napoleon  in  1800  detached  Ferrara,  Bo- 
logna, and  the  Romagna  from  the  Papal  States,  and 
undertook  to  do  away  altogether  with  the  Stales 
of  the  Church.  The  Congress  of  Vienna  reestab- 
lished thero  in  ISU.  In  1860  the  greater  part  of 
the  territories  of  the  Church  fell  to  the  newly  erected 
kingdom  of  Italy;  Rome  and  its  environs,  sccurcil 
for  the  Church  only  by  France,  became  Italy's 
tlirough  the  fall  of  Sedan  in  1870,  and  papal  do- 
minion came  to  an  end.  Since  then  it  has  become 
clear  how  much  harm  temporal  power  has  done 
the  Church.  The  times  of  temporal  prosperity 
through  temporal  rule  have  been  the  periods  of  the 


Church's  greatest  weakness.  The  "  prisoner  of  the 
Vatican  "  ia  more  respected  than  the  temporal  ruler 
of  the  "  patrimony  "  once  was.  The  old  "  patri- 
mony ot  Peler  "  is  at  an  end;  the  new  one  rules 
beyond  land  and  sea.  (A.  Brackhamn.) 

BiBuncRAFHT;  or  aources  ihe  chief  ig  tliB  Liber  poiUifiealii. 
ed.  L.  Duchesne,  2  vols.,  Puii.  1886-62.  and  T.  Momm- 
Bon,  in  MGH.  OtM.  ponl.  Rom,,  vol.  i..  Badin.  1898.  Othnr 
aourvQQ  aro  JoudcL  in  Hcffnita  junUifi^um  Ritmanarxira,  ed. 
P.  Jiiffe  iiDij  W.  Wotlonboeh.  3  vols.,  Leipulc.  1885-88; 
Man,  Spilt..  Beriln.  I8S7  sqq.i  Coda  CanilintH.  in 
MonumnUa  Carolina,  ed.  P.  Jaffj,  Berlin.  18fl7:  and  the 
Regala  jtontificjan  Romanorwn,  ed.  A.  PoCtbut.  3  vols., 
Berlin.  1874-75.  A  guide  to  the  litenture  is  Watten- 
buh.  DOQ.  Very  rich  siiunH  are  l&jd  opea  in  Iho  MGB 
in  ila  various  flepartments.  deoliatf  with  the  hiatory  of  th« 
empii^;  A,  Thejnet-.  Codsz  diplomaticua  dominxi  Urn- 
porotia  martrlm  aedU.  Rome.  ISOl:  Liber  cenauun  jrancfv 
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ii.,  Dd.  L.  Duohegoo.  1903:  L.  A.  Muntori,  Rmim  Itali- 
nirum  Ktiptorea,  and  AniiqvUaUa  Italics  Tnadii  mn.  Milui, 
1723-Sl  (bducws  (nr  the  later  Middle  Ab«).  For  the 
laler  period,  the  beat  materiel  for  Ihe  English  nsoder  ti 
Riuxke.  Fopa,  while  for  the  earlier  period  thi-re  ia  ^vail- 
uhle  the  tranelation  of  Qrti^rDviiis'  groat  work.  Oeachichit 
der  Sbtdi  Ram  im  MiUllaUrr,  3  vols,.  StuttKort,  1S8B  sqq., 
the  Eng.  tronsl..  London.  1901  sqq.  Conault  further: 
H.  Sugeahaim,  OfchirJile  dtr  ifnUeAunr  uiid  AuMUunii 
<Ui  Kirdiaulaaiet,  Leipaic,  IHM;  R.  Buiiauin.  Die  Po- 
litHs  der  PtipUe.  Elberfeld.  ISflS;  M.  Bmaoh.  OttcJiiehla 
Art  Kirdunmaalm,  Ootbo.  IHBO;  P.  Lonfey,  Hitt.  poMigue 
dtt  papfi,  Psris.  1880;  J.  Friedrioh.  Du  OHUIanHnixhii 
SchmJiuna.  NfinUingen.  1889:  W.  Mortens.  Dit  JaUcItt 
Ga>mtraKrcainn  Comtantiru.  Munioh,  1889:  L.  Dueheano. 
Lt  Premiin  Tempi  de  TtbU  pontiflcat  (,7B4-lirrS).  Paris, 
1H9R;  F.  Foumior,  La  PapauU  devaiU  Cliuloirt.  chapa. 
Mviii..  xxxvtii..  ilii.-m,.  «.i».-xcv„  Paris.  1899;  W. 
Barry,  The  Papal  Atvnarchu  /rom  St.  Ongorji  ilu  Great  ta 
Bmijaee  VIII..  London,  IWH;  MaOfl.  Papu,  i.  3.  pp.  301, 
410-411.  467.  iii.  293-204;    the  literature  under  thg  arti- 

The  oorlivr  literature  on  (he  donatiaiu  of  Pippin  and 
Churl  enmgna  ia  Bivoo  in  L.  OHJanor,  JahrhQrSer  da  frOniln- 
Khen  Rrichti  unler  K.tnio  Pippin,  p.  120.  Leipaio,  1871; 
R.  Abd,  Jahrbllclurr  dm  finnkiechen  Rrichee,  ed.  B.  Bim- 
Bon.  i-  156  aqq..  ib.  1888;  and  W.  Martens.  Die  rfipttacfke 
Fnge  untrr  Pippin  and  Kari  den  Oratitn.  pp.  v.-ii.. 
Stutl«art,  1881.  Diacuaaione  of  the  Eenuinoaeaa  of  the 
dooatiooa  named  in  the  life  of  Hadrian  I.  are:  J.  Fifker, 
ForeeJiiaiBm  tur  RerktiiaieehiMe  Italiem.  ii.  320  sqq.. 
InnsbrMok,  IBflO:  T.  Sickel,  Dae  PnVawiim  OUoe  t..  pp. 
132  sqq..  Innsbnick.  1883;  P.  Soheffer-Boichont  in 
MitOieilttnaen  dee  liietilule  /Or  SelerrriiJueclu  Orxhiekle- 
lortchunn.  iv  (1S86I.  103-212;  L.  Duchesne,  Liber  pon- 
tiUcatie.  i.  234  aqq..  Paris,  1888.  A  Urge  litentim  on  the 
subject  ia  iodicaKH)  in  Hnuck-Hcnog.  RE.  xiv.  767-760. 

PAPEBHOCH,  pfl'pe-broH"  (VAJI  PAPEH- 
BBOEK),  DANIEL:  The  second  collaborator  of 
Bolland  in  the  compilation  of  hia  Arid  Sanetorum  (see 
Bouuisn,  Jan,  Ann  the  BouANDiSTe) ;  b.  in  Antwerp 
Mar.  17,  \a-2&;  d.  there  June  28,  1714.  He  made  his 
vows  OS  a  Jesuit  at  Mechlin  in  1646,  and,  after  some 
years  spent  in  teaching,  was  ordained  prieet  in  1658. 
He  was  destined  for  the  post  of  professor  of  philoso- 
phy at  Antwerp,  but  had  held  this  office  only  a 
year  when  he  was  called  to  asaist  Bolland  in  the 
work  which  was  to  occupy  him  for  half  a  centun'. 
The  greater  part  ot  the  biographies  from  March  to 
June  inclusive  are  his  work.  He  became  involved 
in  a  controversy  with  tJie  Carmelite  order  by  his 
denial  of  its  foundation  by  the  prophet  Elijah, 
which  led  to  a  denunciation  of  the  Aela  Simctorum 
at  Rome  and  before  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  He 
left  a  manuscript  history  of  Antwerp  from  its  foun-  . 
dation  to  the  year  1200  (published  at  Antwerp,  5 
vols.,  1845-^). 
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Ftpsas,  aeeoriiD^  to  the  couiiimjp  osdaiUzidia^ 

a  diKxple  of  John  the  Apostle,  and  bishop  of  Hier- 

apolis  in  PhrrrU,  vu  bora  probAbljr  betveen  50 

a«|  00  A.D.:  <L  a  martyr,  a  little  aftiff  the  middle 

of  the  vtxfjrA  eentury.     He  ovtupkM  a  place  of 

qieeial  hiU:net  in  the  histonr  of  the  Cfatzrch  on  ae- 

eoont  of  the  ''  Elxpoeition  of  the  Wofds  of  Jteos  ^ 

in  fire  book*,   vfaieh  was  extant  in   - 

I.  Work    manuscript  as  late  as  1218,  but  has 

of  Fipiaa.  entirely  disappeared.     A  fev  of  the 

fngments  have  eome  dovn  through  ! 

Iiauras  and  Eosebios,  and  othen,  more  or  less 

HWirioua,  throogh  later  eedenastical  writen;  and 

iKiM^li  of  eztraofdiiiazy  intereat,  yvt  are  theiy  to 

|H»bliinifh'i1  and  obaeore  that  k  k  tmpowihle  to 

tifoOM  fraiB  theoL   Two  fngmcnts 
moat  dmeomkm:    ooe  from  the 
Ifca  other  from  aooie  imtiMwiii 
la  Ifca  preface,  BHnae  writes: 


It  =i»j  be  aiisiL  bsre.  lim  Essebius 
id*  li*  AznbecTacrr  z£  zl 

break  the  r^fc—  tbki  si=^ccr:5  ibe  Anbgs.iieity  of 
the  Focnh  Gasped  Pjp^,%r  -m-ZKLtz  read.  i=.  ;he  last 
instaaee,  tsgiad  of  "  iTyrriwr*  :€  ihe  Lcri."  "  dis^ 
dples  of  diseipAes  of  ibe  Lcri  ":  Rm 
pies  of  these  '*:  «i:i>  Mcczuk:  ^x^  zr 
phrase  as  an  iniefpcuTs^c  There  sees.  10  be  two 
interpretatiocs  of  t^  'ttrzi  prrtc^BervL  Acrocdiag 
to  ooe  h  refers  10  a  C2c:^=irt  ofieie  of  caien  in  the 

iQs.    0::i  ibe  ccber  baad.  the  tenn 
to  a  lizihed  class  of  penocsw  of  the  first 

apostles  as  his  d»nple<:  aocordi:^  m>  Roibe,  men 
identiSed  wiih  the  binh  of  Oirsgiarhy  aad  re^ 
gaided  with  veneraiaoc  by  ibe  foQowi:^  gesieratioQ; 
the  first  daas  brrrtg  a  cnrstaHixaiuc  of  the  second, 
following  the  first  pkasor  peiiod.  I2  ibe  sense  of  the 
aeeood  daas  frrabyUroi  is  :o  be  reodered  "  Apos- 
tolic FathoB.'*  Were  the  rrgjiiytorot  of  Papias  these 
or  the  fonner?  It  has  beea  s^sggestcd  by  Stilting 
that  pretbjflgrm  with  John  at  the  end  of  the  frag- 
It  can  sgnify  nothing  eSse  than  what  p^ub^fiam, 
hree  li.-if  fj.  wy'^^ia  Howe^ei,  if 
the  ochen  w«re  of  the  first  traditiaDal  rank  after 
Christ,  then  John  preebyter  was  likrwire  of  the 
eeme,  and  was  therefore  John  the  Aposde.  So  aleo 
AriatioQ.  If,  hower^er,  the  name  /iiiiftffciaa  waa  a 
fixed  tenn,  applying  to  a  definite  daai  of  men  in 
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the  first  Chrietian  period,  it  could  neverlhelesa  not 
ba  Identical  with  tbe  a&me  of  the  aecocd  rank  of 
the  oburch  office,  but  must  refer  to  an  upper  tra- 
djtioaal  rack  with  PapiaB  aa  well  as  with  IrensuB; 
but  with  this  difference,  that,  as  earlf  at  the  time  oF 
Irensue,  Igoatius,  Polycarp,  and  Papiaa  were  pret- 
bylertfi,  while  in  that  of  Papiaa  onJy  one  traditional 
rank  inten'ened  between  him  and  Christ.  There- 
fore in  the  sense  of  Papias,  preibyleroi  is  rendered 
"  Apostolic  Fathers  "  in  contrast  with  those  of  the 
succeeding  rank  who  might  call  themselves  brethren. 

The  contents  of  the  work  of  Papios  are  not  so  un- 
certain, being  explanations  of  the  words  of  the 
Lord.  Under  the  term  logia,  Papiaa  did  not  only 
include  the  sayings  of  Christ;  but,  with  reference 
to  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark, 
3.  Contents  the  acts  are  included  as  well.  Besides 
ottheWork.  Matthew  and  Mark,  he  knew  also  the 
Gospel  to  the  Hebrews,  and  be  made 
use  of  I  John  and  I  Peter.  It  will  remain  uncertain 
whether  he  knew  Luke;  or,  what  is  more  probable, 
whether  he  knew  and  employed  all  live  gospels  as 
the  basis  of  his  work,  supplemented  from  other 
sources.  Hia  purpose  was  not  so  much  to  comple- 
ment, from  oral  sources,  the  words  of  the  Lord  as 
laid  down  in  the  Gospels  as  to  obtain  material  for 
the  elucidation  of  the  words  of  Jesus.  The  first 
source  was  his  own  memory  of  what  he  had  beard 
from  the  apostles,  Aristion,  and  other  first  disci- 
ples. The  second  source  was  indirect:  he  inquired 
of  the  pupils  of  the  first  disciples  wherever  he  met 
them  what  of  the  words  of  Jesus  these  had  reported, 
and  from  a  time  when  disciple  and  pupil  dwelt  in 
personal  association ;  and  also  of  pupils  of  Aristion 
and  John  while  they  were  yet  alive.  From  the  pres- 
ent tense  (Irgmm')  it  is  deduclble  that  Papias  com- 
menced to  gather  his  raaterial  before  the  end  of  the 
first  century.  The  necessity  for  malting  inquiry 
presented  itself  whenever  pupils  of  John  and  Aris- 
tion chanced  to  come  to  Hieispolis.  The  recur- 
rence of  the  name  of  John  in  the  fragment  is  met 
by  the  explanation  that  reports  from  the  Jerusalem 
period  of  John's  life  required  the  aorist,  eipon; 
while  those  of  the  Ephesian  period  require  the  pres- 
ent, legtmn.  Eusebius  endeavors  to  make  eipon 
refer  to  the  followers  of  the  apostles,  and  legousi  to 
contemporaries  of  Papias;  namely,  Aristion  and 
the  presbyter  John,  thus  removing  the  latter  far* 
ther  from  the  apostles,  notwithstanding  that  the 
titles  pregbyleros  and  preabyUroi  are  the  same  in  form 
and  that  Irenf  us  may  have  joined  the  two  in  Hcer,, 
TV.,  xxvii.  1  (Eng.  transl.,  ANF,  i.  498),  and  xxxii, 
1  (Eng.  transl,,  ANF,  i.  607). 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  material  obtained 
from  oral  tradition  consisted  merely  of  elucidations 
of  the  words  of  Jesus  or  included  such  words  them- 
selves; but  the  former  is  the  more  probable.  It  is 
also  problematical  whether  the  first  clause  of  the 
fragment  was  not  preceded  by  an  adversative  clause, 
as  if  the  succeeding  oral  traditions  were  oontraated 
with  precading  written  ones;  or  the  Lord's  own 
words  of  aluddatlon  preceding  were  contrasted 
with  those  of  others  following;  or  if  the  sources 
themselves  are  discussed.  Evidently,  Papias 
placed  special  value  upon  the  oral  tradition  held 
in  living  remembrance  by  eye-witnesses,  the  word 
VIII,— 22 


"abide"  being  in  constant  use.  Beeides  this, 
Eusebius  imparts  very  little  of  the  work  of  Papiaa, 
evidently  because  the  explanations  of  togia  tar- 

Dished  nothing  for  his  historical  pur^ 

4.  Papiaa'   pose;  excepting  where  be  quoted  some 

Method      of  the   illustrations  by  which  Papiaa 

■nd         had  illumined  his  explanations.     Such 

Testimony,   were   the   accounts  of   a  daughter  of 

Philip  raised  from  the  dead,  one  Justus 
Barsabas  drinking  poison  without  harm,  certain 
parables  and  didactic  words  not  found  in  the 
Gospels,  and  the  mention  of  a  woman  in  the 
Gospel  10  the  Hebrews,  who  was  accused  before 
the  Lord.  From  what  has  been  said,  what  is 
important  is  that  he  constructed  and  elucidated 
sayings  of  Jesus;  the  question  is  not  whether  he 
knew  all  the  canonical  Gospels  and  how  he  em- 
ployed them.  One  fragment  shows  that  he  knew 
Matthew  and  Mark;  the  same  is  found  in  Irenieus, 
and  Eusebius  reproduces  it  with  the  statement  that 
Papias  referred  it  to  the  presbyter  John.  It  reports 
that  Mark  was  tlie  interpreter  of  Peter  and  that  he 
wrote  down  from  memory,  exactly,  though  not  in 
the  original  order,  all  that  Peter  had  related  of  the 
words  and  the  deeds  of  the  Lord;  and  that  Matthew 
wrote  his  Gospel  in  Hebrew,  which  each  one  trans- 
lated the  best  he  could.  These  two  references  have 
been  the  subject  of  a  vast  amount  of  discussion 
since  the  time  of  Schleiermacher,  Eusebius  was 
concerned  to  communicate  from  Papias  the  origin 
of  these  two  Gospels,  from  a  sufficient  reason,  which 
must  have  been  external  and  not  internal;  for  the 
manner  in  which  Papias  used  this  and  other  Gospels 
is  of  no  interest  to  him.  Perhaps,  by  his  silence  as 
to  Papias'  testimony  to  other  Gospels,  he  would 
suggest  that  Papias  knew  no  other.  Eusebius,  in- 
deed, asserts  the  use  of  other  sources  but  explicitly 
only  I  John,  I  Peter,  and  the  Gospel  to  the  Hebrews, 
as  written  sources.  His  purpose  in  doing  this  is 
obviously  to  support  bis  view  that  the  first  epistle 
of  each  only  is  genuine,  while  the  second  of  each 
is  not,  and  the  third  of  John  is  doubtful.  In  the 
same  passage,  Eusebius  places  the  Gospel  to  the 
Hebrews  among  the  antilegomena.  But,  if  the  ob- 
ject of  Eusebius  is,  with  reference  to  the  selection 
of  excerpts,  to  expose  the  untrtwtworthiness  of 
Papias;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  his  purpose, 
with  reference  to  his  investigations  and  communi- 
cations concerning  presbyter  John,  to  set  biro  forth 
as  another  than  the  apostle,  then,  the  deductions 
which  have  been  made  from  the  silence  of  Papias 
as  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  have  been  rather  precipi- 
tate. It  is  not  Papias  who  is  silent,  but  Eusebius, 
and  not  only  concerning  the  Fourth  Gospel,  bub 
also  the  Acts,  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  the  Epis- 
tle of  James,  no  doubt  because  these  contributed 
nothing  to  that  phase  of  Papiaa  which  he  had  in 
mind  to  represent.  Eusebius  does  not  state  ex- 
pressly that  Papias  knew  and  used  the  Apocaljrpsc, 
but  this  is  implied  when  he  refers  to  the  chiliastic 
utterances  of  Papia*  and  condemns  him  for  taking 
the  mystical  sense  of  the  words  literally.  On  the 
same  ground  Andreas  of  Cmarea  calls  upon  Papiaa 
as  his  chief  authority  for  the  Johanninc  authorship 
of  the  Apocalypse.  It  might  be  concluded  from 
Eusebius  that  because  Papiaa  used  the  Apocalypse 
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80  frequently,  the  former  attempted  to  force  the 
authorship  upon  the  presbyter  John. 

The  later  critics  have  concluded  that  Papias  did 
not  know  the  munentioned  books,  and  that  there- 
fore the  Fourth  Gospel  did  not  yet  exist;  that 
Papias  must  have  heard  John  in  his  early  years,  yet 
when  he  wrote  this  book  he  either 
5.  Later  knew  nothing  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  or 
Critics  and  did  not  care  to  know.  Here  is  an  argti^ 
the  Fourth  mentum  e  sUeniio,  to  which  the  foUow- 
OospeL  ing  n\ay  be  opposed:  (1)  the  fact  that 
citations  made  from  another  point  of 
view  do  not  mention  the  Fourth  Gospel  does  not 
argue  that  Papias  did  not  know  the  Gospel  itself 
and  cite  from  it;  (2)  from  the  circumstance  that 
Ehisebius  does  not  mention  that  Papias  knew  two 
Goepeb  only  and  that  he  does  not  mention  that 
Papias  used  the  two  Gospels,  it  can  not  be  concluded 
that  the  latter  knew  and  used  not  the  other  two. 
And  to  this  argumerUum  e  sUentio  and  to  the  other 
that  in  vindicating  so  strenuously  the  authenticity 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  Eusebius  would  without  hesi- 
tation have  snatched  up  the  mention  of  it  in  all  the 
vast  work  of  Papias,  may  be  rejoined  in  similar 
kind,  that  in  all  the  writings  of  the  eariy  Chiuch 
Eusebius  is  the  solitary  one  who  sets  up  the  pre- 
sumption of  a  presbyter  John,  though  the  person 
so  designated  is  too  prominent  in  Papias  to  meet 
with  such  universal  silence.  Nay,  rather  Eusebius 
cites  from  the  great  work  of  Papias  not  what  is  in 
accord  with  the  Gospels,  but  raUier  what  is  foreign 
and  untrustworthy  in  order  to  depreciate  the  value 
of  the  writings.  This  suggests  another  important 
consideration.  In  Hist,  ecd.,  III.,  xxiv.  (Eng. 
transl.,  NPNF,  2  ser.,  i.  154)  he  authenticate  the 
Gospel  as  well  as  I  John  positively,  **  as  accepted 
beyond  dispute  both  now  and  in  ancient  times." 
In  view  of  such  a  universal  acceptance,  he  omits  to 
mention  the  earlier  witnesses  just  as  he  almost 
never  produces  citations  for  accepted  writings. 
There  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  he  did  not  cite 
Papias  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
and  he  would  not  have  accepted  him  if  his  work 
had  aboimded  in  citations.  But  it  would  have 
fitted  the  purpose  of  Eusebius  if  Papias  had  used 
only  the  Gospel  to  the  Hebrews,  Matthew,  and 
Mark,  and  had  made  no  mention  of  Luke  and 
John.  He  would  by  no  means  have  neglected  to 
announce  it  in  order  to  lay  a  new  premise  for  the 
limitation  and  one-sidedness  of  Papias.  And  how 
preeminently  could  he  have  used  this  advantage 
to  declare  the  alleged  discipleship  of  Papias  to  the 
apostle,  supported  as  it  is  by  Irenseus,  to  be  incon- 
ceivable: "  Papias  does  not  even  know  the  Gospel 
of  John  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  his  disciple  I " 
Nay,  silence  of  Eusebius  on  the  manner  of  employ- 
ment by  Papias  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  especially 
of  the  last,  can  not  be  otherwise  taken  than  that 
Papias  used  them  all  and,  indirectly,  that  the 
Fourth  Gospel  is  authentic.  There  is  also  an  at- 
tempt to  establish  the  acquaintance  of  Papias  with 
the  Gospel  of  John  by  internal  evidence.  A  certain 
utterance  by  elders  in  Asia  Minor  in  which  John 
ziv.  2  is  cited  seems  to  bear  the  character  of  Papias' 
view  and  Scripture  interpretation  so  as  to  be  in- 
cluded under  Papianistic  fragments  without  hesita- 


tion; and  Domer  thinks  it  not  unlikely  that  the 
use  which  that  utterance  made  of  the  work  of 
Papias  constituted  the  soiut^  from  which  Irenseus 
derived  his  testimony.  To  this,  Corssen  would 
deduce  from  the  acquaintance  of  Papias  with 
I  John,  as  reported  by  Eusebius,  that  he  knew  also 
the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  order  of  the  names  of  the 
apostles  in  the  fragment  corresponds  to  that  in  the 
first  chapter  of  John;  the  words  **  from  the  truth 
itself  "  are  characteristically  Johannine;  the  pecu- 
liar word  of  Christ  reported  by  the  elders  and  re- 
tained by  Irenseus  corresponds  to  John  xiv.  1; 
above  all  the  statement  in  Papias'  woric  that  Christ 
taught  at  a  later  age  than  that  of  thirty,  which  ap- 
pears to  point  to  Papias  having  known  John  viii.  57. 
There  remains  yet  a  consideration  of  the  frag- 
ments preserved  elsewhere  than  in  Eusebius.  From 
the  first  book  of  Papias,  Maximus  in  his  scholia  to 
Dionyaii  AreapagitcB  de  ccdesti  hierarchia,  ii.  32  (Ant- 
werp, 1634)  has  preserved  the  notice,  **  they  called 
them  children  who  practised  guilelessness  toward 
God,"  a  custom  for  which  he  cites  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria as  well  as  Papias  for  authority 
6.  Other  (possibly  attached  to  Christ's  words 
Fragments  in  Matt,  xviii.  3,  xix.  14).  In  the 
of  Papias.  chronicle  compiled  by  Georgius  Ham- 
artolos,  in  the  ninth  century,  it  is 
stated  as  represented  in  the  second  book  of  Papias 
that  John  the  brother  of  James  was  killed  by  the 
Jews  at  Ephesus,  and,  for  substantiation,  reference 
is  made  to  Christ's  prophecies  (Matt.  xx.  22  sqq.; 
Mark  x.  38)  and  to  the  commentary  on  Matthew 
by  Origen  (Opera,  iii.  719  sqq.).  But  the  passage 
from  which  liie  citation  is  made  is  preserved  and 
contains  no  such  statement,  and  the  tradition  is 
generally  discredited  because  so  contrary  to  the 
representations  of  the  Fathers.  This  reference  was 
used,  however,  by  Hausrath  to  deny  that  John  so- 
journed in  Asia  Minor  but  that  he  suffered  martyr- 
dom with  James  the  Just  at  Jerusalem  62  a.d. 
Irenseus  communicates  a  saying  of  Christ  received 
from  the  elders  who  knew  John,  the  authenticity 
of  which  he  supports  by  Papias  from  the  fourth 
book  of  his  work  (ut  sup.,  V.,  xxxiii.  3,  4;  Eng. 
transl.,  ANF,  i.  562-563).  This  passage  pictures 
the  blessedness  of  believers  in  the  millennium.  Max- 
imus Confessor  also  refers  it  to  the  fourth  book  of 
Papias  directly  (ut  sup.,  vii.);  and  Eusebius  refers 
to  it  indirectly  (Hist,  ecd.f  iii.  39;  Eng.  transl., 
NPNF,  2  ser.,  i.  170-173)  where  he  asserts  that 
Papias  accepted  the  teaching  of  chiliasm  in  a  sen- 
sual way  suid  misimderstood  the  statements  of  the 
apostles  in  that  he  faUed  to  recognize  the  parabol- 
ical and  mystical  sense  of  the  words,  and  blames 
him  for  leading  Irenseus  and  other  writers  of  the 
Chiut^h  astray.  Other  fragments  are  recognized  by 
a  certain  preference  of  Papias  for  t3rpical-al]egor- 
ical  Scriptural  interpretation;  cf.  Anastasius  Sin- 
sdta,  Anagogicarum  contemplatumum  in  Hexaem- 
eron,  i.;  ed.  M.  de  La  Bigne,  BibliotheccB  veterum 
patrum,  i.  223  (Paris,  1609);  also,  Eng.  transl., 
ANF,  i.  155.  A  fragment  that  treats  of  the  final 
illness  of  Judas  Iscariot  and  that  departs  from 
Matthew  and  Luke  belongs  to  the  fourth  book;  cf. 
Catena  in  Acta  Sanctorum  Apostotorum,  ed.  J.  A. 
Cramer,  p.  12  sqq.  (Oxford,  1838),  and  Theophy- 
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lact,  on  the  Apocalypse,  i.  I8gq<|.;  and  Eng.  tranal., 
ANF,  i.  155.  This  SMms  neither  an  attempt  to 
merge  the  two  canonical  accounts  (Zahn),  nor 
proof  that  Papia9  knew  not  the  Gospel  ot  Matthew 
and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  but  it  shou-g  that  he 
had  a  third,  a  more  nideJy  dispersed,  oral  tradition 
whose  un trustworthiness  he  failed  to  suspect.  Evi- 
dently to  some  other  Papias  the  fragment  of  the 
four  Marys  is  to  be  ascribed;  cf.  Grabe,  Spicilegium 
sanctorum  palrum  ut  et  haretiamim  aeculi,  II.,  i. 
34  (Oxford,  1800),  and  Eng.  transl.,  ANF.  i.  155. 
To  be  enentioncd  is  the  notice  in  the  preface  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  in  a  Vulgate  manuscript  of  the  Vati- 
can which  declares  Papias  to  be  the  writer  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  and  is  supporl«d  by  the  Catena 
palruTti  Gritcarum  in  Sanctum  Jokannem  {ed.  B. 
CorderiuB,  Antw-erp,  1630)  which  declaj-es  that  John 
dictated  to  Papius.  This  tradition  is  unsupported. 
The  verdict  of  Eusebius  on  Papias  b  obscure. 
The  characterization  "  of  limited  undeistanding  " 
(III.,  Kxxix.  13;  Eng.  transl.,  NPNF,  2  ser.,  i. 
172)  seems  to  have  only  localized  reference  to 
Papiaa  on  account  of  his  chiliastic 
7-  Charac-  views.  The  pusso^  "  a  man  most 
terization.  learned  in  all  things  and  well  versed 
in  the  Scriptures"  (IIL,  jcxjcvi.  2; 
Eng.  transl,  ANPF,  2  aer.,  i.  166,  note)  is  declared 
to  be  an  interpolation.  That  in  the  succeeding 
centuries  Papias  was  highly  regarded  appears  in 
the  foregoing  discussion;  nevertheless,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  his  works,  he  can  not  be  properly  esti- 
uialed.  {K.  LEiMBAciff.) 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  surprisingly  eariy 
date  which  Irenteus  assigns  (see  {  2)  to  Papias, 
his  written  authority  for  "  words  of  the  elders," 
was  based  on  a  confusion.  Eusebius, 
8.  His-  though  he  had  himself  in  his  Chronieon 
dating  of  (220)  adopted  the  view  and  even  the 
Papias  by  language  of  Jreusus,  became  con- 
Iiensus.  vinced  of  the  error;  after  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  entire  work  of  Papias, 
a  small  volume  of  only  five  '"  books  "  (  —  the  mod- 
ern "  chapter  ")  admitted  by  Irenaius  to  be  "  the 
only  work  written  by  him,"  he  cited  in  his 
"History"  (III.,  xxidx.;  see  above,  }  1)  the 
passage  which  he  considered  to  have  given  rise 
to  it.  Eusebius'  critical  insight  had  been  sharp- 
ened meantime  by  study  of  the  controversy  of 
Dionyaius  of  Alexandria  (q.v.)  with  the  Chiliasts. 
In  this  Dionysius  had  so  far  borrowed  the  weap- 
ons of  CoiuB,  bishop  of  Rome  (q.v.),  in  the 
latt«r's  "  Dialogue  with  Proclus  "  as  to  reject  Reve- 
lation as  a  non-apostolic  writing,  attributing  it  to 
"  some  other  John."  Eusebius  shows  a,  strong  dis- 
position txi  agree  on  this  point  with  Dionysius, 
though  of  course  not  with  Dionyaus'  predecessor 
Cains  in  rejecting  all  the  "  Johannine  "  writings. 
As  completing  Dionysius'  argument  against  Reve- 
lation the  discovery  that  Irenicus,  in  using  Papias, 
had  confused  Jotui  the  Apostle  with  "  another 
John  "  was  welcome  to  Eusebius.  He  gives  ac- 
cordingly a  painsteking  demonstration  of  Trena?us' 
mistake  from  the  work  of  Papias  itaelf,  contrary  to 
the  entire  ecclesiastical  interest  and  prepossession 
of  his  time.  Against  this  it  is  useless  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  work  of  Papiae  to  revert  to  the  state- 


ments of  so  inaccurate  and  prejudiced  a  writer  as 
Irenffus,  when  among  those  who  possessed  it  for 
centuries,  and  would  gladly  have  answered  Euse- 
bius if  they  could,  not  one  whisper  was  raised  in 
his  defense.  The  most  that  can  be  said  for  Irenieua 
is  that  his  copy  of  Papias  may  already  have  con- 
tained the  clause  "  the  disciples  of  the  Lord  "  re- 
peated after  the  names  of  "  ArisUon  and  John  the 
Elder,"  Eusebius'  copy  already  did  so,  and  most 
of  our  own  copies  still  do.  If  so,  it  was  not  alto- 
gether unnatural  for  a  careless  reader  of  the  pas- 
sage to  disregard  the  distinction  between  things 
which  had  been  said  by  the  apostles,  and  the  things 
which  were  being  said  by  "  Aristion  and  John  the 
Elder."  The  clause,  however,  as  applied  to  these 
obscure  persons  involves  at  least  "  a  chronolog- 
ical difficulty,"  as  even  Lightfoot  conceded  (Eatayt 
on  the  Work  Entiled  Supemalwat  Religion,  p.  150, 
London,  1889);  hence  a  number  of  ancient  texts 
either  cancel  or  alter  it.  The  two  letters  ru  which 
would  give  "  (disciples)  of  these  "  (i.e.,  the  apos- 
tles just  named)  have  probably  been  assimilated 
to  Kv  (■■  of  the  Lord  ")  in  the  similar  clause  of  the 
preceding  Une.  In  fact  Eusebius,  who  alone  has 
taken  the  witness'  deposition  on  this  point,  and 
who  declares  that  Papias  was  largely  dependent  on 
Aristion  and  the  Elder  John,  tells  us  that  he  "  con- 
fesses that  he  had  received  the  words  of  the  apos- 
tles from  those  who  had  followed  them"  {Hist. 
fed..  III.,  xxxix.  7);  and  again,  "Papias  himself 
...  by  no  means  declares  that  he  himself  was  a 
hearer  and  eye-witness  of  the  holy  apostles,  but 
shows  by  the  language  which  he  uses  that  he  re- 
ceived the  matters  of  the  faith  from  those  who  were 
(Ae  diacijAes  of  these  "  (III.,  xxxix.  2).  Modem 
efforts  to  reinflate  the  Ireniean  characterisation  of 
Papias  as  "  a  hearer  of  John  (the  Apostle)  and  an 
associate  of  Polycarp,  a  man  of  the  earliest  times  " 
after  the  Eusebian  puncture  are  therefore  hope- 
less. Ireno^us  is  probably  misled  by  the  same  pas- 
sage when,  in  recording  the  tradition  regarding 
Jesus'  age  (J  6),  he  boasts  that  "  some  of  them 
(the  Asian  elders)  saw  not  only  John  but  others 
also  of  the  apostles  and  testify  (a  written  witness 
is  implied  by  the  present  tense)  to  the  aforesaid." 
The  date  of  Papias'  birth  must  consequently  be 
placed  in  moro  reasonable  relation  to  that  of  his 
death  traditionally  fixed  in  165  a.d. 

The  new  fragments  of  Papias  published  by  De 

Boor  {,TU,  V.  2,  1889)  confirm  Eusebius'  charge  of 

antedating.     One   fragment   seems  to 

Q.  Testi-  have  been  the  heading  ot  a  chapter, 
mony  of  the  "  Concemiiu^   those   raised    from    the 

De  Boor  dead  by  Christ,  how  that  they  lived 
Fragments,  until  the  times  of  Hadrian."  Not  only 
would  it  be  unnatural  for  one  himself 
living  under  Hadrian  {117-138  a.d.)  to  speak  thus, 
but  the  stet«ment  itself  appears  to  be  an  exag- 
geration of  that  ntade  by  Quailratus  (q.v.)  in  the 
Apology  delivered  by  him  in  person  to  that  emperor. 
The  statement  as  Quadratus  made  it  would  be  per- 
fectly credible,  viz.,  that  "  some  of  "  those  healed 
and  raised  from  the  dead  by  Jesus  "sur\'ived  even 
lo  our  day  "  (Euseb.,  Hitt.,  IV.,  iii.  2).  As  Papiaa 
makes  it,  it  show!  the  distortion  ot  a  Iat«r  band, 
rniting  not  earlier  than  under  Antoninus.     Har- 
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aack,  accordingly,  dates  the  work  of  Papias  in 
146-160  A.D.  The  eariier  limit  is  probably  better, 
for  while  there  is  more  trace  than  in  Justin  Martyr 
of  acquaintance  with  the  Johannine  writings, 
Papias  seems  to  recognise  but  two  Gospels  (Mat- 
thew and  Mark)  as  authoritative,  whereas  Justin 
adds  that  of  Luke.  Another  fragment,  attested  by 
two  authorities  as  from  Papias'  "  second  book," 
asserts  that  John  the  Apostle  "  was  killed  by  the 
Jews  "  {not  ''  in  Ephesus  "  as  stated  m  §  7).  The 
sense  of  the  fragment  is  fiercely  contested,  but  it  prob- 
ably implies  residence  of  this  apostle  in  Jerusalem 
until  his  martyrdom  at  some  time  before  70  a.d. 

Except  for  its  bearing  on  the  apostolic  author- 
ship of  Revelation  Eusebius  is  as  much  prepossessed 
in  favor  of  the  Irensean  tradition  of 

10.  The     apostles   and   elders  in  (proconsular) 

Apostles  and  Asia  as  Irenaeus  himself.     So  under- 

Elders   of   stood,  Papias  supplied  the  missing  link 

Papias.  to  Dionysius'  theory  of  "  another 
John,"  who  in  Asia  could  write  "  I, 
John,  am  he  that  heard  and  saw  these  things." 
Did  not  Papias  acknowledge  dependence  on  a  John 
whom  he  distinguishes  from  the  apostle  previously 
named  by  the  title  "  the  Ellder  "?  As  applying  to 
this  John  Eusebius  therefore  still  clings  to  Irensus' 
notion  of  a  direct  discipleship  of  Papias.  If,  how- 
ever, in  reading  the  extract,  that  lens  of  the  Ire- 
nsan  spectacles  be  discarded  which  Eusebius  re- 
tains as  well  as  that  which  he  discards,  it  will  be 
apparent  that  Papias  knows  nothing  of  apostles 
and  elders  in  Asia.  He  is  in  perfect  agreement  with 
Polycarp  (110-117  a.d.),  Ignatius  (110-117),  and 
all  the  early  writers  who  throw  light  upon  condi- 
tions there  in  90-150  a.d.  All  imply  the  absence  of 
any  apostolic  authority  whatever  in  that  region 
save  Paul.  So  with  Papias  also.  However  faith- 
ful and  devout  the  "  teachers  "  from  whom  he  had 
imbibed  "  the  truth,"  their  teaching  was  that 
"  from  books."  To  get  at  "  the  living  and  abiding 
voice  "  of  oral  tradition,  which  Papias,  like  his  col- 
league Polycarp,  esteemed  a  bulwark  against  the 
vain  talk  of  the  multitude  and  the  false  teachings  " 
("  To  the  Philippians,"  vii.),  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
sort to  travelers  who  *'  came  his  way  "  from  the 
recognized  seat  of  apostolic  tradition.  In  short, 
apart  from  the  legends  of  150-200  a.d.  by  which 
Ephesus  later  sought  to  obtain  a  reversion  of  the 
ecclesiastical  leadership  once  conceded  to  Jerusa- 
lem and  maintained  by  that  ancient  mother  church 
until  (135  A.D.)  it  was  scattered  to  the  four  winds 
in  the  war  of  Bar-Kokba  (q.v.),  there  is  not  the 
slightest  reason  for  imderstanding  by  the  "  apostles 
and  elders  "  of  Papias  any  other  than  "  the  apos- 
tles and  elders  "  of  his  earlier  contemporary' "  Luke  " 
(Acts  XV.  2,  23,  xxi.  18).  His  later  contemporary 
Hegesippus  still  regards  the  same  group  as  occu- 
pying the  seat  of  authority  in  religion.  The  very 
admission  of  Eusebius,  "  at  all  events  (goun)  he 
mentions  them  (Aristion  and  the  Elder  John)  fre- 
quently by  name,  and  records  their  traditions," 
showB  a  consciousness  of  overstatement.  Aristion 
and  John  were  indeed  (or  at  least  had  been)  Papias' 
contemporaries,  but  his  only  access  to  them  had 
been  through  chance-comers,  from  whom  he  learned 
by  inquiry  what  they  "  were  saying,"  just  as  he 


learned    from  similar  souroes   whmt  the  mpoidM 
"  had  said." 

Throughout  the  extract  aU  four  oocuzrenoes  of 
the  important  word  "  elder  ''  reoeive  thus  the  same 
sense,  always  sharply  distingmibed 
II.  The  from  that  of  "  disciple  of  the  Lotd," 
Elder  John,  or  first-hand  authority.  The  ptia- 
graph  is  framed  to  defend  the  mppeoA- 
ing  of  **  words  of  the  elders,"  which  would  not  of 
course  enjoy  such  esteem  as  thoee  of  "  ICatthew,'' 
or  even  of  "  Mark."  Papias  considers,  however, 
that  from  his  own  caution  in  selection  of  sources— 
persons  who  had  been  followers  c^  ''  the  elders  "— 
and  from  the  nature  of  his  questions — ^what  had 
been  said  (as  repQrted  in  Jerusalem)  by  the  apos- 
tles, and  what  **  was  being  taught  by  Arbition  sad 
John  the  Elder,"  this  material  was  worthy  to  be 
appended  to  his  ''  expositions."  At  the  time  of  he 
inquiries  (110-117  7)  sayings  of  the  apostles  were 
current  only  as  tradition.  Those  of  "  the  elders 
the  disciples  of  these  "  were  "  living  and  abiding  " 
in  the  person  of  two  siuvivors.  Of  Aristion  (q.v.) 
nothing  whatever  is  known.  ''John  the  Elder" 
has  been  reasonably  identified  by  Schlatter  with 
the  elder  of  that  name  who  stands  midway  in 
Eusebius'  list  of  the  Jerusalem  succession  of  70- 
135  A.D.  (Hist,  eccl.f  v.  3)  and  whose  death  is  dated 
by  Epiphanius  in  117  a.d. 

The  extant  examples  of  Papias'  **  traditions  of 
the  elders  "  confirm  this  result.     They  are  strongly 
tinged  with  Jewish  midrash,  and,  as  Eusebius  re- 
marks, ^'  of  a  rather  mythical  charae- 
12.  Content  ter."    That  deserving  of  most  respect 
of  the      is  the  "  story  of  a  woman  accused  d 
Traditions,  many  sins  before  the  Lord  ";    for  it 
is  probably  the  story  inserted  by  some 
texts  in  John  vii.  53-viii.  11,  in  others  after  Luke 
xxi.  38.     Eusebius  found  it  in  the  Gospel  according 
to  the  Hebrews.    Papias  had  it  from  "  the  elders." 
There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  Papias 
himself  knew  this  Aramaic  writing,  or  could  have 
used  it;  but  "  the  elders  "  probably  did. 

Benj.  W.  Bacon. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  oollectiona  of  the  fragments  of  Papias, 
aside  from  thoee  given  in  the  text,  are  indicated  in  the 
literature  given  under  Apostouc  Fathers  (q.v.),  to 
which  must  be  added  M.  J.  Routh,  Rdiquia  soctcb,  i.  3- 
16,  Oxford,  1846.  Very  much  of  the  literature  on  the 
Gospels  as  a  whole  and  on  those  of  Matthew,  Mai^,  and 
John,  as  also  on  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament  and 
on  Biblical  Introduction,  contains  discussions  ooncem- 
ing  Papias.  The  literature  about  Papias  earlier  than 
1885  is  indicated  by  E.  C.  Richardson  in  ANF,  Biblior 
ntphy,  pp.  19-21.  Especial  attention  should  be  called 
to  SttpematwrU  ReHgum,  i.  444-485,  ii.  320-336,  iiL  pp. 
zxi.-xxiii.,  19-21,  and  to  the  reply  in  Lighfoot's  work 
cited  in  the  text,  pp.  142-216.  Consult  further:  C.  L. 
Leimbaoh,  Daa  PapiasfragmerU,  Gotha,  1875;  G.  Biekell. 
in  ZKT,  iu  (1879),  799-803;  A.  Hilgenfeld,  ZWT,  xxix 
(1886),  257-291;  T.  Zahn,  in  TSK,  xxxix  (1886).  649- 
696;  ib.  Oeschiehte  des  netUeatamenUiehen  Kanons,  i.  2, 
pp.  849-903,  ii.  2,  pp.  790-797,  Leipsio,  1888-92;  Haz^ 
naok,  LittertUur,  i.  passim,  ii.  1,  pp.  335  sqq.,  356  sqq., 
658  sqq.;  KrOger,  H\$tory,  pp.  46-48;  Schaff,  Chriatian 
Church,  ii.  693-698;  DCB,  iv.  185-190;  A.  S.  Barnes,  in 
Dvblin  Rwview,  cxxzvi  (1905),  1-11;  and  especially  B.  W. 
Baoon,  T?i9  Fourth  Oo9pd  in  Ummrch  and  Debate;  .  . . 
E—ays  on  Problorm  ooneeming  .  .  .  Writinoe  attributed  to 
the  ApoeOe  John,  New  York,  19ia 

PAPPUS,  JOHANN:    Qennan  Lutheran;    b.  at 
Lindau  Jan.  16,  1549;    d.  at  Strasbuig  Julj  18, 
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1610.  He  wea  a.  atudent  at  Strasburg  (1563-64) 
and  TQbingea  (1564-66),  and  after  being  a  private 
tutor  for  a  year,  resumed  his  studies  at  StraHburg. 
Ho  was  then  vicar  of  Reichenweyer  for  a  abort 
time,  but  ia  1570  was  again  in  Strasburg,  lecturing 
OD  Hebrew  and  serving  aa  preacher.  In  1573,  bo 
resumed  his  lectures  on  exegesis  and  cburcb  history 
at  Strasburg,  where  be  was  appointed  minister, 
preacher,  and  professor  of  theology  in  1578,  having 
been  made  a  canon  in  1675.  Tbe  church  in  Stras- 
burg waa  at  that  time  <lominatcd  by  tbe  rigid  Lu- 
theran Johannes  Marbach  (q.v.),  who  had  caused 
the  departure  of  Peter  Hartyr  and  Hieronymus 
Zanchi,  and  the  dismissal  of  the  paator  of  the  French 
congregation.  He  was  opposed,  however,  by  most 
of  the  teachers  at  the  high  school,  of  which  Pap- 
pus bad  been  schoiarch  since  157-3;  Marbach'a  chief 
antagonist  being  Johannes  Sturm,  who  was  ear- 
nestly seeking  a  modua  vireruli  with  the  Reformed. 
The  magistracy  wavered  between  the  two  factions, 
and  in  Mar.,  1578,  Pappus  proposed  sixty-eight 
theses  to  show  that  it  was  not  contrary  to  Chris- 
tian charity  to  condemn  erroneous  doctrines  and  to 
separate  from  heretics.  On  Apr.  5,  1578,  after  a 
passionate  defense  of  Calvinism  by  a  young  Pole, 
J.  MiHsch,  Sturm  laid  his  Antipappus  primus  be- 
fore the  assembled  scbolarchs,  professors,  and  clergy, 
and  was  answered  by  Pappus.  Henceforth  the  con- 
troversy was  continued  in  writing,  Sturm  fulmina- 
ting bis  second,  third,  and  fourth  Antipajipvi,  and 
Pappus  replying  «ith  an  «iual  number  of  de/m- 
aioneB,  wliile  Osiandcr  and  the  young  adherent  of 
Sturm  added  to  the  dispute,  and  Sturra  wrote  hia 
EpixtaliB  eiteharieHcir  and  an  attack  on  Osiandcr, 
and  directed  an  edition  of  the  Tetrapolitan  Confes- 
sion which  tbe  magistrates  forbade  to  be  sold  in 
Strasburg. 

To  sum  up  the  controversy,  Sturm  claimed  that 
not  Pappus'  contention  that  there  was  no  viola- 
tion of  love  in  condemning  doctrines  which  sub- 
vert salvation  but  the  Reformed  doctrine  of  the 
Eucharist  was  the  point  at  iasue,  and  that  it  tbe 
Augsburg  Confession  vtere  properly  understood, 
the  Calvinists  could  adhere  to  the  same.  He,  too, 
is  in  favor  of  the  union  of  all  Evangelical  churches 
but  not  on  the  Formula  of  Concord,  whose  doc- 
trine of  ubiquity  was  in  contradiction  with  that  of 
the  ascension  and  was  provocati^-e  of  schism. 
Pappus,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  that  the  doc- 
trine of  ubiquity  emphasized  tbe  divine  omnipo- 
tence and  the  union  of  the  human  and  divine  in 
C  hriat,  and  deplored  the  fact  that  the  Formula  was 
nut  forthwith  signed.  While  the  struggle  thus  con- 
tinued, the  magistrates  remained  Gnn  in  refusing 
the  Formula  of  Concord,  but  tbe  violencB  and  tur- 
moil increased  so  that,  on  Apr.  23. 1581,  further  con- 
troversy was  forbidden.  On  account  of  an  attack 
of  bitter  invective  on  Jacob  Andrei  (q.v.),  Sturm 
was  retired  to  private  lite.  Pappus  had  already 
succeeded  Marbach  as  head  of  the  Kirchenkonvertt 
early  in  1581,  and,  though  the  Formula  of  Concord 
had  not  yet  been  fonnally  adopted,  rigorous  aioaa- 
ures  against  the  Reformed  in  socordano©  with  its 
■pirit  were  now  taken.  AU  efforts  at  appeal  were 
m  vain,  and  on  Mar.  24,  1598,  tbe  aew  ohureb  con- 
stitution was  adopted  by  the  council  which  iii- 


cluded  the  acceptance  of  the  Formula,  thus  mark- 
ing a  triumph  for  Lutheranism.  Never  ceasing  his 
efforts  for  the  overthrow  of  CaJviaiam,  Pappus  still 
found  time  to  attend  the  debate  between  Roman 
Catholics  and  Lutherans  convened  by  Margrave 
Jacob  of  Baden  at  Emmendingen  in  June,  1590; 
where  he  assumed  the  onerous  charge  of  proving 
that  the  Church  Fathers  had  taught  doctrines 
essentially  Evangelical.  The  result  of  this  debate 
was  hia  Con/easionit  AugusUtna  el  AugitaliTtiance 
paralUla  (Frankfort,  1591).  Among  his  writings, 
besides  many  controver^al  pamphlets  and  ser- 
mons, mention  should  be  made  of  Epitome  hiatoria 
KdeaiaBtica!  (1584);  Commentarius  in  Con/essionem 
XuffuskiTmm  (1589);  Ariicuft  pracipui  dodrina 
Chriatianft  in  thews  digeali  (1591);  and  Contradicr- 
lionea  doctorum  nunc  Romana  Ecxiegim  (1597). 

(K,  Hackevscbmidt.) 

BiBLiDOBArBT:  W,  Haming.  JoAannei  Pappia,  Slrasburg. 
]84h  H.  Bsppe,  GaehicMe  du  dr^.lKhm  i>ral«bj<uiimw. 
iii.  314  Kin.,  iv-  312  »qq„  1  vol"..  Martmn,  ISS3-59;  G. 
Frank,  Gueliichlt  dm  praUtlantiaclim  ThcaloBic,  i.  Zee 
■q^.,    LeipUE,    laaS:    sod   Ibe   titeralun   under   BrcRM. 


PAPYRUS, 


The  Plimt  ud  i 


PAPYRL 

lufutura  (i  I, 


Thair  Impanui»i  [(  3). 
Biblioal  und  Cbristiiui  Fncmim 
Their  UtUity  ({  fi). 


(f  «). 


The  etymology  of  the  word  "  papyrus  "  is  as  yet 
uncertain.  De  Lagarde  raised  the  question  whether 
papyrus  was  the  article  manufactured  at  Bura  on 
Lake  Menzaleh,  of  which  the  Egyptian  name  was 
pa.  Another  derivation  offered  by  Bondi  (Zei(- 
Bchri/l  fir  aegyplitche  Spraeht  und  AlteHutrukunde, 
1892,  p.  64)  and  supported  by  W.  M.  Milller  (EB, 

iii.    3556)    is    the   Egyptian   pa-p-yor, 

1.  The  Plant  "  tbe  product  of  tbe  river,"  or  "  the 

and  its      river    plant."     The    plant    is    known 

Manufacture,  outside    of    Egypt,    for    example,    in 

Sicily,  and  in  Italy  by  Lake  Thra^- 
mene,  and  is  now  cultivated  in  many  botanical 
and  private  gardens;  its  botanical  name  is  Cyperua 
papyrus,  and  its  habitat  shows  that  it  requires  a 
warm  chmate.  It  may  be  transplanted  and  is 
propagated  by  seed  or  by  slipping  the  stalks.  Its 
use  as  writing-material  is  very  old.  According  to 
Kenyon  the  earhest  inscribed  papyrus  dates  back  to 
the  period  of  King  Assa  (o.  2600  B.C.),  and  from 
that  time  till  the  Arabic  occupation  of  Egypt  papy- 
rus wae  the  ordinary  material  upon  which  to  write 
in  the  land  of  the  Nile.  In  spite  of  its  apparent 
fragility,  it  seems  to  be  nearly  as  indestructible  as 
the  pyramids  or  obelisks,  and  to  this  quality  is  due 
in  no  small  degree  the  resurrection  of  ancient  Egypt 
in  tbe  present  day.  The  method  of  manufacture  is 
often  wrongly  described,  as  when  it  is  asserted  that 
it  was  made  from  the  "  bast  "  of  the  plant.  An 
account  of  the  method  of  preparation  is  given  by 
Pliny  (Hiet.  not.,  riii.  11-13;  cf.  G.  Ebers,  The 
Wriiing  Material  of  AnHqtiUy,  in  the  CoaBwpolUan 
Mogatine,  Nov.,  1893),  sod  the  following  is  ths 
account  of  Kenyoa  (PalcBography  of  Greek  Papyri, 
p.  14,  London,  1899):  "  the  pith  of  the  stem  ot  the 
papyrus  plant  wu  out  into  thin  strips  and  thcsa 
siripfi  w(-rp  Ipid  side  by  side  together,  vertically,  in 


PapyroA 


THE  NEW  SCHAFF-HERZOG 
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the  form  of  a  sheet  of  paper.  Over  this  layer  an- 
other was  plaoed  horizontally,  and  the  two  layers 
were  joined  together  by  a  sort  of  glue  of  which  the 
water  of  the  Nile  was  supposed  to  be  a  necessary 
constituent.  The  layers  were  put  under  pressure 
and  then  dried  in  the  sun,  after  which  they  were 
polished  to  remove  any  unevenness  of  surface,  when 
the  material  was  ready  for  use."  This  method  of 
preparation  is  known  to  have  been  in  use  in  Sicily 
as  late  as  1902.  Of  course  the  size  of  the  leaf  varies, 
and  mieasurements  have  been  collected  by  Kenyon 
(ut  sup.,  pp.  16-17).  For  most  non-literary  pur- 
poses a  single  leaf  sufficed;  for  longer  texts,  espe- 
cially thoee  of  a  literary  character,  the  required 
number  of  leaves  were  formed  into  a  roll,  and  this 
last  is  the  classical  form  of  ancient  productions  of 
the  pen.  The  side  was  commonly  used  on  which 
the  fibers  ran  horizontally  (redo),  the  other  side 
(verao)  was  used  only  exceptionally;  from  this  it 
follows  that  when  a  piece  of  papyrus  carries  wri- 
ting on  both  sides  in  different  hands,  that  is  usually 
the  earlier  which  is  on  the  recto.  In  the  later  cen- 
turies of  antiquity  the  book  or  codex  appeared,  and 
finally  superseded  the  earlier  or  roll  form;  the  asser- 
tion that  the  book  form  is  due  to  the  use  of  parch- 
ment is  incorrect.  Numerous  fragments  of  papy- 
rus books  are  known,  some  of  which  go  back  to  the 
third  century  of  the  Christian  era;  the  Logia  frag- 
ments are  in  this  form. 

The  papyrus  plant  is  spoken  of  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, Job.  viii.  11;  Isa.  xxxv.  7  (gome;  Septua- 
gint,  papyroa);  Job  xl.  21  (bizzah) ;  Isa.  xix.  6  (suph) ; 
and  in  Ex.  ii.  3  mention  is  made  of  little  papyrus 

arks  or  boats  (see  also  Navigation). 

2.  Character  John's    second    epistle     also    names 

of  the      papyrus  (verse  12,  "  paper  "  is  prob- 

]>ocument8.  ably  papyrus);   while  II  Tim.  iv.  13, 

"  the  books,"  siu^y  refers  to  papy- 
rus, since  "  parchments  "  are  especially  mentioned. 
But  the  justification  for  this  article  lies  not  merely 
in  these  references,  but  rather  in  the  fact  of  the 
great  importance  of  recent  recovery  of  papyrus 
fragments  for  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  of  early 
Christianity.  Since  the  year  1778,  when  an  un- 
known European  dealer  in  books  bought  from 
some  Egyptian  peasants  a  papyrus  roll  of  the  year 
191-192  A.D.  and  watched  these  same  peasants  bum 
some  fifty  or  more  other  fragments  to  enjoy  the 
aromatic  odor,  the  land  of  the  Nile  has  furnished 
an  immense  number  of  inscribed  papyri  in  all  pos- 
sible languages  and  covering  a  period  of  over  a 
thousand  years.  In  the  second  and  third  decades 
of  the  nineteenth  century  quite  a  number  of  papyri 
from  Memphis,  Letopolis,  This,  Panopolis,  Thebes, 
Hermonthis,  Elephantine,  and  Syene  had  reached 
Ehiropean  museums,  but  were  little  noted  or  studied. 
But  from  the  year  1877  date  the  richest  acquisi- 
tions from  the  Fayum,  numbering  thousands  of 
precious  leaves  and  fragments.  Most  of  these  have 
been  unearthed  by  the  spade;  and  this  has  become 
the  method  of  search  for  this  valuable  material. 
That  the  fragments  found  are  from  the  waste  heaps 
of  ancient  cities  is  of  itself  indicative.  What  has 
been  found  is  not  the  remainder  of  great  archives, 
but  simply  the  residue  of  rubbish  heaps  cast  out 
from  public  and  private  offices,  torn  books  and 


leaves  discarded  to  receive  a  valuation  never  con- 
ceived by  those  who  threw  them  away.  The  great 
mass  of  the  papyri  are  of  a  non-literaiy  character 
— ^law  papers  of  various  sorts,  leases  and  loans,  bills 
and  receipts,  marriage  agreements  and  wUls;  there 
are  also  letters  and  notes,  copy-books,  magical 
texts,  horoscopes,  diaries,  and  the  like.  The  earliest 
reach  back  into  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  one  in- 
deed as  early  as  the  fourth  pre-Christian  century; 
the  latest  come  far  down  into  Byzantine  days. 

The  changing  history  of  Greco-Roman  Eg3rpt  is 
reflected  in  these  fragments.  One  can  not  estimate 
too  highly  the  value  of  these  finds  of  Greek  writing 
alone — to  say  nothing  of  other  bits  containing 
writing  in  demotic,  Coptic,  Arabic,  Latin,  Hebrew, 
and  Persian — for  the  light  they  throw  upon  antiq- 
uity; they  represent  a  resuscitation  of 
3.  Their    a  large  part  of  ancient  life.    Their  tes- 

Importance.  timony  to  the  past  is  so  true,  warm, 
and  vital  that  they  are  a  more  trust- 
worthy witness  almost  than  the  words  of  an  author 
telling  of  the  period,  and  certainly  have  more  of 
life  than  inscriptions  which  are  not  seldom  as  cold 
as  the  marble  on  which  they  are.  The  papyrus 
carries  autographs,  it  shows  peculiarities  of  hand- 
writing, it  reveals  the  personal  life  of  the  writer. 
The  revelations  it  gives  seem  like  the  flow  of  fresh 
warm  blood  contributed,  e.g.,  to  the  history  of  law, 
but  not  merely  to  this,  for  they  enliven  and  illumine 
the  history  of  culture  and  of  the  history  of  language. 
Indeed,  tiiese  unliterary  papyri  have  a  value  for 
the  science  of  history  not  possessed  by  literary 
works  more  pretentious  just  because  they  come  not 
from  ancient  art  but  out  of  the  daily  life  of  the 
past,  dug  as  they  are  from  the  peasants'  fields.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  not  only  the  fragments  of  liter- 
ary works  may  be  published — reverently  as  may 
be,  indeed — but  that  also  all  the  non-literary  bits 
may  be  made  known,  since  what  seems  a  trivial 
lease  may  contain  a  form  of  speech  which  shall 
prove  to  be  a  long-wanted  connecting  link  between 
the  lingua  franca  of  the  period  and  a  form  developed 
therefrom  in  a  New-Greek  dialect.  What  may  ap- 
pear to  one  as  unimportant  may  to  another  prove 
an  inestimable  prize.  Mention  is  pertinent  here  of 
another  class  of  finds  nearly  related  to  the  papyri 
— the  ostraca  (cf.  U.  WUcken,  Griechische  Ostraka 
au8  Aegypten  und  Nvbien,  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1899; 
W.  E.  Crum,  Coptic  Ostraca  from  the  CoUectians  of 
the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  the  Cairo  Museum  and 
Others,  London,  1902). 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  theological  research 

should  deem  especially  important  the   fragments 

recovered  from  Biblical  or  early  Chris- 

4.  Biblical  tian  literature;  and  there  is  reason  for 
and        gratitude  for  all  that  contributes  to 

Christian    knowledge  of  sources.     The  most  im- 

Fragments,  portant  of  Greek  fragments   in   this 
department  are  herewith  noted. 

1.  Gen.  xiv.  17,  British  Museum  papyrus  212. 

2.  Qeaesis  fragments  in  the  collection  of  Archduke  Rainer 

in  Vienna,  and  in  vol.  iv.  of  the  Oxyrhynous  papsrri 
(see  under  Eoypt  Exploration  Fukd). 

3.  P*.  X  (xi.)  2-xviu  (xix.)  6;  xx  (xxi.)  14-xxxiv  (xxxv.) 

6,  British  Museum  papyrus  37. 

4.  Ps.  xi  (xii.)  7-xiv  (xv.)  4,  British  Museum  papyrus  230. 
6.  Ps.  TTTrix  (xL)  16-xl  (xU.)  4»  Berlin  Museum. 
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I,  PrajpDBita  of  Pu.  v..  cviii..  Divitl.,  nxnv..  cxzxviti,, 

'.  FracmenU  of  the  Paslms  b  tha  Esuier  ooltecticm.  in 

tha  Lotivre  And  the  NatianjiJ  Libr&ry  la  Paiifl. 
t.  Job  i.  21-22.  ii.  3.  in  Amherat  papyrus  *. 
P.  CoDl.  i.  6-e.  Ojrford,  Bodleian  M3.  Gk.  g.  1  (P), 
J.  Im.   uxviii.  3-6,    13-18,   Rainer  ooUBction.  no.  8024 

1.  Enafc.  V,  12-vi.  3.  wilh  tba  dtaiiritiiiBl  sicoB  of  Oriseo, 
Oifnrd.  BodJeian  MS,.  Ok.  d.  i  (P). 
IS.  Zefh.  iv.-iiv,T  Mftl,  i.-iv..  twenty-Mveo  laivn  written 
□n  bolh  aidea.  now  in  Itae  Heidalbers  library  {ed. 
Dvisanunn  in  Vrrnffmllicliunam  out  dtr  Hridr&crgtr 
Papuna-SammJung.  vol.  i..  Hcidelben,  1904). 
I    13.  Om.  i.  1-5,  Amhpnt  papyrus  3c. 

I    U.  SerarsI   Fnicmcnia  having  to  do  with   tha  hialflry  of 
t^ptuui  Juitaism.  in  Beriin.  Puis,  Landau.  Giieh, 
and  in  liw  OxyrhynciXB  Papyri. 
I   IS.  Fragments  of  Philo.  in  the  National  Library,  Parin. 
I   16.  SIstl.  i.  1-e,  12.  14-20.  Oicyrhyooua  papyrus  do.  2. 
]    tSa.  Matt.  i,-ii„  idem,  no  401. 

'.  Fragmenta  of  Matt,  in  the  National  Library.  Paris,  at 
the  tnd  ol  tha  Philo  tra«ment. 
18.  Fracments  of  Matt,  in  the  Rainer  coUectJoa. 
Ifi.  Luke  V.  30-vi.  4,  in  tha  National  Library.  Puia.  at  tha 
ead  of  the  Philo  fragment. 
I.  Luke  vii.  30-43.  x.  3S-U,  in  the  Rainer  collection,  no. 
S031  (guide  no.  S39). 
I    SI.  John  i.  23-32,  33-41,  XX.   11-17,   18-25,   OiyrfcyBous 
papyrus  no.  208. 
!.  Fragmenia  ol  the  Qoapels,  in  the  Rainer  Dolleotioo. 

L  Rom.  i.  1-7,  Oxyrhyneua  papyrua  no.  209. 

I  H.  I   Cor.  i.  lT-20,   vi.  13-18.  vu.J  3.  4,  10-14,  in  the  li- 

biBiy  of  Bishop  Porfiri  Uapansky  at  Kief. 
I  n.  I  Cor.  i.  25-27,  ii.  6-8,  iU.  S-10.  30.  at  Sinni. 

~eb.  i.  I.  Ambent  papyrus  3b.     In  the  Louvre  is  an 

iUHMt«i  rragment  of  the  Epiatle  of  Jude,  and  Oiy- 

rhyncui  papyri,  vol.  iv..hasalargafrBgicFatfnimIIeb, 

[  John  iv.  11-17.  OiyrhyoauB  papyrua  no.  402. 

'    27,  An  amulet  contafninc  psaULgea  from  the  Sepluagint  of 


i.).  Rom. 


ii.,  Job 


\2  [guide  DO.  528). 


leKaine 


3S.  Fraenents  of  a 
29.  The    so'csned   Logia- Fragment.    Oxyrh3*ncuB    papyrus 
AoBJPH*),  and  a  second  fmetoBBt  published  by  (ha 


(   Onomastiou' 


I 


F  so.  Fragment  of   a    Hebrew-Gref 
I  in  the  library  of  the  Unii-i 

lisbed  by  Deiamann,  utsup..  vol.  i. 
31.  Shepherd  of  Heimaa.  Similitude,  ii.  7-10.  iv,  2-fi,  ii 

the  BerUa  Museum. 
33.  FrafliDeDt  (fram  Melilo  of  Sardis?)  upon  prophecy,  con 
Uios  a  cilatioQ  from  the  .Shepherd  of  Uenuaa.  Man 
dates  li.  9-10,  Oiyrbynoua  papyrus  no.  5. 

33.  Fragmeat  of  a  Onostia  (Valantinian?)  writing,  the  same 

33a.  Irvnsua,  H<rr..  TIL.  ii.,  the  aatne,  no.  406. 

34.  FragoieDtB  of  Basil  of  Cssarea,  EpitL  v.,  vi.,  ceTciii. 
el.,  ii..  Berlin  Museum, 

SS.  Fragmeots  of  Oregocy  of  Nyssa.  "  Life  of    Moses,"    th< 


455. 
i.  Thess 


I.  113 


'  Paria,  Musses  nationaui,  noa 
British  MusoulQ,  papyrus  no 
ither  this  nor  tba  preceding  i 


fully  made 
89.  Fragment  of  Cyril  of  Alorandria,      D« 
Dublin. 

40.  Fiagments  of  Cyril,  in  the  Boiner  ooHeotion. 

41.  I«tter  of  a  palriareh  of  Alexandria  to  the 

churchea,  wilh  diationa  from  Cyril'a  con 
on  the  Gospel  of  John.  British  Museum,  no, 
'    " Ambent 


3f  tha  Orank  Apoealypsa  of  Baiueh,  Ox3^hyn- 
aus  papyrus  no.  403, 
44.  Ad  UDidenlified  fragment,  the  aame,  no.  400. 

(rsgmeiits.  Of  Importuuie  far  thealow  are  a  Dumber  with 
Coptic  writing  earryiiig  Biblical.  GDoatlc,  and  other  early 
Gbriatiau  writing,  one  of  them  the  Acta  Paidi,  published 


The  non-literary  papyri  often  contain  details 
which  have  direct  bearii^g  upon  Bibllcnl  and  early 
Christian  antiquity.  Thus  there  are  pieces  which 
name  Jews  living  in  various  parts  of  Egypt  and  so 
afford  a  view  of  Judaism  from  the  times  of  the 
Ptolemies  till  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire.  Other 
papyri  enable  us  to  settle  the  dal«  of 
5.  Their  the  prefect  of  Egypt  Munatius  Felix 
Utility,  and  so  to  date  Justin  Marlyr'a  Apol- 
ogy. The  period  of  persecution  is 
illumined  by  the  libelll  which  have  been  foimd  (gee 
Lapsed).  There  is  a  letter  from  a  presbyter  in  the 
Great  Oaais  to  another  presbyter  concerning  a 
buiined  Christian  woman  (cf.  A.  Deiasmann,  Ein 
Original-Document  am  der  i/iockiianwrAen  CArwfen- 
ver/otgung,  Leipsic,  1902;  in  English,  The  EpwtU 
of  Psenosirit,  London,  1902).  There  are  also  legal 
documetita  of  importance  and  interest  for  the  his- 
tory of  Christianity,  not  all  published,  which  will 
advance  knowledge  materi.itly.  Incidentally,  light 
is  thro«Ti  upon  the  Monogrom  of  Christ  {see  Jkbdb 
Christ,  Mo.voorau  of).  While  the  papyri  have 
value  for  general  Greek  philology,  they  are  of  espe- 
cial importance  for  the  Septuagint  (see  Hellenistic 
Ghekk).  Until  the  diacoveiy  of  the  papyri  there 
were  tew  contemporary  documents  which  illus- 
trated that  phase  of  the  Greek  language  whici  lies 
open  in  the  Septuagint  and  the  New  Testament. 
In  those  books  what  is  found  is  the  Greek  of  com- 
mon intereourse  of  the  times,  both  in  vocabulary 
and  in  forms,  and  often  also  in  syntai — this  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  literary  language  of  rhetoriciana. 
The  impression  conveyed  is  that  development  of 
the  language  was  still  proceeding,  and  this  impres- 
sion might  have  been  confirmed  by  reference  to  the 
few  inscriptions  of  the  period,  which  often  show 
close  affinities  with  Biblical  Greek.  But  these  had 
received  little  attention,  and  the  opinioa  grew  up 
and  is  even  yet  prevalent  that  Biblical  Greek  was 
a  special  type  of  the  language.  This  theory  has 
had  great  ioBuence  in  exegesis,  but  will  have  to 
give  way  in  face  of  the  testimony  of  the  papyri. 
One  of  the  great  gains  from  the  recoveiy  of  these 
documents  is  that  they  show  the  relation  of  the 
Biblical  texts  to  contemporary  use  of  the  Greek 
tongue  and  in  a  good  sense  "  secularize  "  the  Greek 
of  the  Bible.  Among  special  points  made  clear  by 
the  papyri  is  the  fact  that  the  Septuagint  is  an 
Egyptian  product.  This  is,  of  course,  not  new;  but 
the  Greek  Bible  can  now  be  placed  among  a  multi- 
tude of  documents  which  are,  so  to  speak,  of  its 
own  nationality,  and  thereby  it  gains  in  vividness 
and  in  power  to  present  to  the  imagination  the 
environment  in  which  it  arose.  Thus  when  the 
translators  substituted  "  embalmers "  for  the 
■'  physicians "  of  the  Hebrew  text  in  Gen.  I.  2, 
they  reproduced  in  their  rendering  the  influence  of 
their  surroundings.  Again,  the  papyri  make  possi- 
ble a  more  exact  investigation  of  questions  which 
concern  orthography,  morphology,  and  syntax. 
Thus  the  repetition  of  the  numeral  to  express  dia- 
tribution  as  found  in,  e.g..  Gen.  vii.  IS  and  Mark 
vi.  7  is  illustrated  in  the  Oxyrhynchus  papyrus  No. 
121  of  the  third  Christian  centttry;  by  this  the  latar 
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PARABLES  OF  JESDS  CHRIST. 

Mcasiiic  aad  Gooteat  of  Um  Term  (f  1). 

Noo-Bft>linl  TRmtmcnt  (f  2). 

SjrDopCka'  Uw  cf  the  Term  (f  3). 

Number  aad  ChAnfCtcr  of  the  Pknblei  (f  4). 

Tike  TniwniMiwin  EematuJbr  Fehfafal  (f  5). 

Tbe  Object  of  the  Perable  (i  6). 

lU  EematuJ  ChenetcrMtaei  (f  7). 

Frinciplee  of  Inteipictetaoii  (i  8). 

Tbe  EmeDtuJ  Vehie  of  the  Penblee  (f  9). 

Hirtofy  of  InterpreUtioa  f%  10). 

PttfBble  18  8  loan  word  taken  o^er  from  the  New 
Testament,  where  it  is  a  derivative  from  pani6a^ 
lesCftoiy  "  to  place  beside,"  Le.,  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison (Mark  iv.  30  and  the  parallels).  It  is  the 
maal  dflsicnttinn  of  groups  of  illustrative  or  pic- 
torial or  gnomic  teachings  of  Jesus,  and  occurs 
most  fraquentlF  in  the  Synoptie  Gospels.  Jesus 
Umadf  used  it  (Matt.  xifi.  18  and  the  parallels),  and 
th0  eompilerB  of  the  Gospels  employ  it,  Matthew 
serenteso  tones,  Mark  thirteen  tzmes,  lAike 


or  ^ 
of   Plato  are  pai'^ir^  vch  the 

of  bach  a  fihas  die 
■    TwnrnJuttHf  by 
ocfaer  reahn  of 
fKt.    The  dxfferenee  her 
parable  m  thas  the  farmer  is  a  creasiaB  of 
the  latter  a  statement  of 

VBtiOQ  of 

•s 

ie,  and  it  laid  stress  ;spaa  this  farm  of 
as  a  means  of  proof  or  argsmecs.    Xi 
mmplfH  of  its  employment  ai«  focad  is  the 
literature,  the  best-kniofwn  of  wharii  ■  the  £dbie  of 
Mrnenfus  Agrippa.    [Booan  eoaaol  303  nxi:    d. 
433.     His  parable  told  of  the  inaizrRctiaa  of  the 

other  m^mh^ra  of  th^  hnriy  tt^t  mrmjmA  tkaw^—l^.  a 

against  the  stcoiach.  which  they  thoqght  to  be  the 
idle   consumer  of  noorisfament.   and   so  bcooght 
damage  to  themselves.]    Its  popdaritymnybeilhK- 
trated  by  the  fact  that  in  Fluo's  Repubiie  JEIoop 
was  given  a  place  while  one  wis  denied  to  Homer. 
Socrates  is  famous  for  his  iBe  of  the 
3.  Boo-     fable  and  the  comparaon.  aa^  for  ex- 
Bihiical     ample,  in  his  use  of  the  story  of  Prtxfi- 
Treatment  kos  (Xciwphon,  If «aiana6£M,   IL.  L 
21^31).    In  this  last  case  the  per^ooi- 
fieation  of  virtue  and  hat,  the  use  of  Hecvules  out 
of  nsythology,  and  the  purpose  and  method  of  the 
entire  story  give  the  whole  narratkxi  Uie  character 
of  a  parable.     Seneca  treats  wefl  of  the  parable 
{Efiti.  ad  LvnUum^  lix.  6),  putting  uwaytiMS  and 
pamboUt  side  by  side  as  methods  of  teaching  by 
comparison.    Cicero  aixl  Qmntxhan  mean  the 


when  they  equate  mnlihiiis  and  ooCofioL  And 
in  this  literature  parallels  to  Cliristic  teacbinir  are 
abundant,  as  in  Dio  Chryaoscom  (OraHa  -rrx'  2S^ 
29)  and  especially  in  Epictetas.  There  is,  of  coone, 
in  the  examples  just  adduced  no  qnsstion  of  fiterary 
dupwidence.  Thsy  iDustrate  ths  i&tum  that  hi 
thk  form  of  diseourse  ths  truth  undet&a  the  aigo- 
ment,  and  only  ths  form  of  narratkm  ■  SetiiimML 
Man  thinks  first  in  analogies  and  penonifieatiaoi^ 
and  he  eontinues  to  think  and  iDustrafts  his  AoqghlB 
hi  these  forms. 


RELIGIOUS  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


But  in  claasio  rhetoric  the  word  parable  had  a 
more  de&ute  mMning  than  in  the  Old  Testament; 
it  is  there  differentiated  from  the  fable,  the  allegory, 
the  emblem,  and  the  symbol;  while  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament the  word  miuhal  covera  all  these  varied 
forms  of  illustration.  In  the  New  Teetameat  it  ia 
not  to  be  overlooked  tliat  the  word  parable  ia  not 
applied  to  all  of  the  illustrative  sayings  of  Jesus, 

though  on  tlic  other  side  no  other  com- 
3.  Synoptin'  prehensive  term  is  applied.  So  that 
Uh  of  the  the  term  is  not  used  in  a  sharply  de- 
Term,      fioed  technical  sense  in  the  SynopticH. 

Thus  in  Luke  iv.  23  a  proverb  is  called 
a  parable,  and  in  Matt.  xv.  15  Peter  speaks  of  a 
principle  which  carries  a  direct  conclusion  as  a  parB- 
ble.  Other  examples  of  this  inexact  usage  are 
found  in  Matt.  xii.  24  sqq.,  cf.  Mark  iii.  23  and  Luke 
V.  36-38,  with  all  of  which  may  be  compared  Jas. 
i.  6, 23,  in  which  the  phrase  "is  like"  is  used.  From 
cases  like  these  are  to  be  distinguished  those  in 
which  the  idea  to  be  illustrated  is,  through  charac- 
teristic formulas  which  are  found  neither  in  the  Old 
Testament  nor  in  classic  literature,  placed  along- 
mde  the  illustrative  narratives  by  wbich  the  com- 
pariaon  is  fully  woriced  out.  This  may  be  done  by 
means  of  a  queation  (Matt,  xxj.  28)  which  chal- 
lenges a  decision,  or  by  a  statement  (Mark  iv.  26), 
or  by  direct  characterization  as  a  parable  (Matt, 
xiii.  3).  Corresponding  to  this  formula  of  intro- 
duction of  idea  and  narrative  is  the  application 
which  by  the  word  "so"  binds  together  picture 
and  idea  (Matt,  xviii.  35).  This  method  of 
introduction,  if  one  excepts  Luke  xvi.  10,  serves  to 
separate  from  the  parables  the  gnomic  sayings, 
proverbs,  and  examples  in  whicb  the  idea  is  closely 
connected  with  a  concrete  fiict.  These  latter  have 
a  de&nile  teaching  purpose,  but  in  a  narrower  range 
and  a  method  other  than  those  of  the  parables  and 
allegories.  They  have  their  own  individual  exist- 
ence alongside  of  their  illustrative  t'alue,  while  the 
parable  has  only  its  illustrative  value  for  the  case 
in  point.  Allegory  is  rooted  in  metaphor,  it  ia  a 
carrying  over  of  something  into  another  sphere. 
The  parable  rests  upon  a  comparison  of  two  differ- 
ent quantities  which  ore  placed  side  by  side  but  not 
boimd  together  as  subject  and  predicate.  "  I  am  a 
good  shepherd  "  is  allegorical:  "  The  kingdom  of 
God  is  like  a  gCM>d  shepherd  "  Is  parabolic.  When 
the  question  arises  concerning  the  valuation  of  the 
parables  of  Jesus,  rhetorically  the  answer  is  that 
they  are  in  the  same  categories  as  the  fable,  the 
myth  and  the  narretive  of  comparison;  but  from 
the  point  of  view  of  their  contcnta  they  have  a 
specific  character  so  that  they  differ  from  corre- 
sponding forms  as  Jesus  differs  from  other  teachers. 
Joseppus  in  his  HypomnisHlutn  ftifilion  {MPG, 
cvi.  13S-139}  reckons  in  all  29  parables,  in  which. 
however,  he  counts  cases  of  gnomic  sayings  (Matt. 
X.  16),  judgments  (Luke  xiii.  32),  melAphor  (Luke 
xvi.  fl),  etc.,  but  paases  by  numerous  pieces  like 
that  of  the  unrighteous  householder.  Gregory 
of  NysM  similarly  makes  no  disidnotion  between 
dted  examples,  mere  comparisons  and  parables, 
and  Mcrfhea  to  Matthew  seventeen  parables,  to 
Hark  four,  and  to  Luke  twenty-two.  A  better 
Statement  is  that  the    Synoptics    have  four    in 


(or    five  if    Matt.    ix.     15-16  be  reck- 

oaed),  nine  are  common  to  Matthew  and  Luke, 
peculiar  to  Matthew  ore  tan,  to  Mark  two,  and  to 
Luke  thirteen.  The  parables  common  to  the  Syn- 
optics treat  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
4.  Number  its  strength,  its  worth,  its  realization. 
and  Charac-  Three  of  them  draw  their  materioJ 
ter  of  the  from  nature  or  agriculture  (Mark  iv. 
Parables.  20-27),  the  fourth  is  based  on  the 
opposition  between  Israel's  conduct 
and  the  promises  of  God.  All  are  in  essence 
prophetic.  The  parables  common  to  Matthew 
and  Luke  deal  with  the  relation  of  man  to 
God,  man's  disposition,  duties,  and  work,  and 
not  all  are  earned  out  to  completion.  Eachatolog- 
ical  relations  are  treated,  the  material  is  drawn 
from  social  and  family  life.  The  parables  peculiar 
to  Matthew  ore  in  this  class,  while  those  of  Luke 
are  noted  for  their  directness  of  teaching.  An  in- 
stance of  this  last  class  is  the  parable  of  the  good 
Samaritan.  The  style  and  coloring  of  these  narra- 
tives vaiy  greatly.  Most  of  them  are  simple,  and 
the  narrative  Li  carried  only  so  far  as  is  necessary 
to  convey  the  meaning.  Others,  especially  those  of 
Luke,  are  worked  out  more  artistically  and  indi- 
vidually, though  never  to  the  point  of  mere  elabo- 
ration. Matthew  treat*  leas  than  Luke  the  individ- 
ual interest,  is  more  epic  in  character,  as  illustrated 
by  the  respective  treatment  of  the  parable  of  the 
talents. 

If  the  fidelity  to  the  truth  of  the  transmission  of 
the  parables  be  considered,  the  position  must  be 
taken  that  no  criticism  can  destroy  the  fact  that 
Jesus  taught  in  parables,  and  that  the  recollection 
of  them  was  influenced  by  his  experience.  Not  only 
is  the  material  out  of  which  they  are  formed  (drawn 
from  current  life)  testimony  of  this, 
5.  The  but  the  inherent  content  and  consist- 
Trans-  ent  point  of  view  and  the  character  of 
mission  the  observation  which  utilised  them 
Essentially  and  its  keen  insight  into  the  relations 
Faithful,  of  man  bear  nitncss  to  the  same.  They 
thus  became  a  means  of  insight  into 
the  inner  life  of  Jesus  himself.  But  between  the 
Sunday  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  or  the  days  of  conflict 
in  Jerusalem  and  the  time  when  these  parables  were 
set  down  in  literary  form  in  the  Gospels  there  in- 
tervened the  period  of  preaching  and  of  personal 
oral  exchange  of  narrative.  The  record  is  depend- 
ent upon  personal  recollection  into  which  personal 
experience  has  been  interjected.  It  results  that 
the  words  in  which  the  parables  ate  set  forth  are 
not  those  of  Jesus.  Indeed,  he  spoke  to  the  people 
in  their  vernacular,  of  which  many  traces  remain, 
and  Lazarus,  the  only  personal  name  in  the  para- 
bles, b  of  Hebrew  origin.  Further,  even  in  those 
parables  which  are  common  to  the  Synoptics  indi- 
vidualistic points  of  treatment  are  abundantly  visi- 
ble. But  the  derivation  of  these  from  a  common 
source  is  equally  unmistakable.  The  individual- 
ity of  each  of  the  narrations,  the  variation  in  terms, 
tba  use  of  synonyms,  all  indicate,  however,  that  th* 
source  of  the  writere  was  in  the  memory  and  not 
before  theeye.  In  the  parables  common  to  Matthew 
and  Luke  the  agreement  is  less  close  than  that  Is 
the  parables  oonuDon  to  ail  the  Synoptics.     Ona 
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'--,  *T^«r«b5S  St:  fiT  ihS  i«:tasl:u*-  ii«t  -jt-.«:lij«s 
Tut  z(ezrjniL  ij*ec»-r*iEa  :c  7*s^js  zcjcLL^.  'viAi 
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-        -  -         ^^^  •      m  "_  •  ^^   ■ 

^  ^BK^  ^^^  J  *      *  .  ■  •  ■  •      - 

&&«  -,c  --bt  '.=rs   ki-.:.  3ze:v.  >1  .    VtL- 

r*j«si  tui  "rjsji:*,.=jj  ii.jTr*^«-i  ■■Titiiifr  :ii*  piTa- 
■r^'   W*  ri*  pr:J7*:N5-  ic  *^  r:irii'^  is  sa^i  :o  bie 

«r..-.«rje  f  :cn.  'J.  'Jirhtr  '-x  "s::ih  &  :«i"ive  i-rpi:!**?, 
»zii  '■-.rJd  ■*^  >'•  A  «eer^-:  »-:-±  i.;-  jltt  :.;•  -^ir 
T*«:Lliz.  C'n  "Jiit  i-JijTr  Liui-  ::  is  Siii  in  StL&rk  ;v. 
%  -i-i:  J*s-jL«  --i  -zi:  th/r  ?5-:7.1e  in  p^irsi.ies  is  -^eT 
"»«?»  i"L>  V/  -je-iT.  Tbt  fir:.  =i^r»«:v*r.  •^•»  re 
lArjjEn:  n-'-*.  r.<ly  "Jjt  ueic-j*:.  ":,■,;•  Lis  -ilscii-l**  :  j  ".hi* 
Bun^  z^^ii^  si.:"**  in  r-'jCLiTirlsi-n  Tri-i  ibe  r*i»5ice 

esov-rv  &::i:  in  «::-*:r>  ;:-r=n.    I:  :hese  :-»o  ^-iew« 

iTrd  ocfpcf^i.  r:  is  -jjt  prz.k-n  cf  -ie  crl:ic  :o  d€- 

*b;:r.g'blocJL=  &r^se  irocn  m  misUD-ierFiini- 
of  his  vcrds  &ni  ih&t  explinAtions  which  sp- 
in the  GoefKlf  &re  rtor  in  bll  raaes  lo  be  traced 
to  JcBor    Ii  is  in  *i^  esacDoe  of  :he  p«r&bie 
to  the  wenaalhr  ethical  and  reli^ous  ibey 
M  «^*^*«^»»f«    that  the  cfaancteristie  of  the 
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"w;i:ii*  zn^itiiit      Tzj^  ^la-n."^*  ;iiDrC»*cjij*or»r  ^<  ihe 

IiLTlilui:^   kit: '"•■?■    J-a».    '  v»  '    **i*    "i*-^-  —  ^    2*.    in   itself 

ixn-    z*:r.   "Hi*   js.rij.-'fi   -i — t*^  t"^      Tii*-t    i:.  rot 
^-M£r^^  i.:  j-1  "-nt:  i:**-  i-.:  rrr'.i  i  5:":^'^:*.:*  even:, 

"^njfi   ruJT'i*^  rrfi~"ir!jiii      Tii!   « — j  "whz^  reckons 
"»T"_i  n^  «r^ij::  rr  "in*  -v -jczajl  "^Zi:  ^er^ki  ner  Ij»<i 

zr-~t  "vucii  2*  -""Tfc^i  "¥~.in  tiitt*:**  :c  instr"^:.    In 

m 

riiiii?*.  -51s:c  vrrJi  'ij.-*  iozuzj^i  iii*  fir-le.  B."»:h 
fc^r^nx  fr:c  :J:i«  j-"~mr  r»*m«-;-j:.-  :c  :ij*  inijjcicil 
r*-lini:c.  "ii-in  *^^u:j  ri:n:_;i:2*  nirri:;*."*.  thf  ma:^ 
nil  :c  ▼i.itl  is  irt-B-  ir:cn  zsi^^'jrL  cr:-.:ni.  But 
th*  fii  j*  jO!'iJc«  ::c  r«rkkrrx"il  "WTsorcn  in  oriininr 
Ir*.  -^n-it  -j*  r»ir:i:ii*  n^*  rs-li^arc  "lo  re-iic^n  and 

^^ ■•  •         •  ■  «  • 

pLThJi-jt  is  in  ::aif-j:  rjfsr  tr»n  rjicf'TthKair  Je.  and 
tii".  r:  «ceii:;  in  in-f  ::c  r.*-!:  i«  a  n:j>ii  ini  in  its 
t^L±:j:c  :c  ir-i  mej-nrd:  ::c  ihf  irj:h  -■nirh  ::  is  :o 
nl.jr:T!i:*.  5>-:  2>p*  nht*  TiiTiTfj*  r-imish  a  clue  in 
r-rirtr  ini"*  ::*  zz'irzazs'jjitz  =jiv  r*  r?r."cnir^i  in  J 
b:T  —■.:?:  T.  i^rrczosi  "Lni?"  \irri::ves  like  :h».ve 
X  -±«»  -r^asiirf  in  :i**  £*-Ji  -Jhie  ?.>?•:>.-  ;>firL  :he  :wc» 
Srr:c<r?-  f:c  .  ir*  m  titfmstlve*  cl^sr. 
&.  K"^  jiSfA  "r-jt  »ii:  "B-.v^i  it  :.-«re  thrr-uzi.  :ii^^ 

Wk     A-.aKS^  ^     ..■.     .— JT    *■       ■AT  >t     .7.1^    «  .     I.,    fv 

cljf  n::  r.~i-  —  fcc^e  tat.  the  ir.:er- 
r-reLiii-Nn  cc  "Ji*»  ■»  :'_j.i  :•*■  I'i*  Xi'ihin's  piTirj*? 
TO  I^i-.-ji — n:;  till  Ni:r-jn  siii  ■"  th.-^u  ar:  tiio 
=iin  "  iii  :b*  nx-jkninc  £i»h  up:n  IVi'^-ji.  So  in 
::s»rl:  :b*  piri'rjf  rr:vf<  n-j^hiniL.  i"  his  meinirur 
only  ::r  hin-.  :■>  '•hr-m  iifAl  :r-:h  hi*  nx^nini:.  i-i 
:ben  irjiln?c:ly  ir>i  :hrou£n  .\r.\I>>j^.  A  iiic:uni  oi* 
Flicius  z:l\l>'  her^  Se  -■^:"e.i:  Conirvarisons  ar-i 
p^iTiiif:?  i.">f  n::  to  S*  ext-liiriei  '•ith  rv-ferer.ce  lo 

■       <■■■■  »■»  «.  t 

t:>r:r  niin.::i.=r  rut  '»::n  rerererce  tc»  tisrir  centril 
>:in:*-  Eich  r»irii:'jr  his  ::»  in»n:>-iiuil::v  bo:h  in 
con:cn:  ani  r-jjrosr.  Yet  fin-oe  the  DiTible  is  s^ 
invez:ei  nirri::ve  the  znr  ,il=e  to  '■hich  comes  from 
an  iieal  factcc.  it  :rCow«  that  the  kiea  which  is  to 
be  illustrated  woris  in  az^i  thrvxigr.  the  various 
ticulars.  eswcial2y  if  the  parabie  be  eiaboraiei 
kbles  of  the  tArr*  asooc  the  vheai.  the  ten 
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others  exempIUY 
this.  In  the  Gv>e«^  there  are  focr  isterpretaiions 
grnen  by  Jes^s  hizueiz.    Two  of  tliese  are  cocxuaoa 
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to  the  Synoptica,  two  are  peculiar  to  Matthew. 
The  first  of  those  commoD  to  the  SynopticH  relates 
to  the  parable  ot  the  sower,  the  two  peculiar  to 
Matthew  expound  the  parahles  ot  the  tarea  and  the 
net  (Matt.  xiii.  38  sqq.,  49-50) ;  the  fourth  explains 
the  purpose  of  the  parable  of  the  husba.iirlmaii 
(^latt.  xxi,  42  8(.|q.  and  parallels).  Theae  parables 
Ihon  are  seen  to  vary  in  their  meaning  from  invec- 
tive through  allegory  to  eschutologiciU  realiam,  the 
fiict  being  that  the  method  of  the  parables  is  a 
varied  one  according  to  the  needs  of  the  occasion, 
while  the  content  and  tendency  define  the  meaning. 
But  in  the  interpretation  of  the  parables  effort  has 
been  made  to  cany  out  an  infleKible  principle  of 
interpretation.  Undue  stress  hoa  been  laid  upon 
the  details,  and  often  the  unity  of  the  illustration 
has  been  broken.  But  the  parables  are  not  sub- 
ject lo  such  inflexible  methods  since  they  differ 
from  each  other.  The  parable  of  the  treasure  in 
the  field  requires  attention  to  the  aeparate  particu- 
lara,  that  of  the  wheat  and  the  tares  requires  ob- 
servation upon  the  effect  as  a  n'hoje.  The  relation 
of  the  parable  to  ita  significiince  corresponds  to 
Goethe's  description  of  a  poemi  "  A  poem  is  like 
&  window-pane.  If  a  man  looks  from  the  market 
into  the  church,  all  seems  dark  and  gloomy  within. 
But  once  the  spectator  ia  inside,  all  is  beautifully 
clear,  a  splendid  light  is  there  and  all  is  bathed  in 
glory."  It  is  the  entrance  which  mjkea  the  difTer- 
ence,  and  of  this  Jcaus  spoke  when  he  said  that  he 
hears  who  has  ears  to  hear.  He  alone  can  under- 
stand a  parable  of  the  kingdom  of  he^tven  who  has 
a  burning  desire  to  know  that  kingdom's  secrets. 
In  thia  light  ia  to  be  token  the  passage  Matt.  xiii. 
10-17,  which  expresses  the  sum  of  the  experiences 
of  Jesus  of  the  opposition  to  bis  t«acbiDRS  which  he 
regarded  as  divinely  purposed.  Even  this  passage 
miay  illustrate  how  emphasis  upon  a  single  word  and 
meaning  of  that  word  may  influence  the  explanation, 
since  the  sense  given  to  the  &ti  of  verse  13  determinea 
the  relation  of  the  event  to  the  will  of  God. 

A  proof  of  the  essential  corcectneas  of  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  parables  as  they  exist  in  the  Synoptics 
is  their  essential  correspondence  with  the  activity 
of  Jesus  in  other  respects.  On  the  other  band,  one 
should  not  overlook  the  difference  between  the  truth 
which  Jesus  brought  and  the  expectations  of  the 
people,  so  that  this  instruction  by  means  of  illus- 
tration appears  as  a  proof  of  Jesua' 
Q.  The       itisdom  and   knowledge   of   man.      If 

Essential  one  asks  concerning  the  essential  worth 
Value  of  the  of  the  literature  of  the  parables,  the 

Parables,  answer  comes  that  esthetically  and 
rhetorically  they  belong  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  world.  It  the  matter  of  content  is  re- 
garded, their  incomparable  clarity  and  power  of 
illustration  (no  one  who  heare  theae  parables  ever 
forgets  them)  make  the  things  of  this  world  anchor- 
age for  eternal  verity.  If  one  looks  at  that  which 
they  illustrate,  he  sees  that  their  like  for  the  nour- 
ishment of  the  soul  does  not  exist.  The  psalmist 
aays  that  "  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  firmament  ahoweth  his  handiwork,"  Jesus 
shows  how  heaven  and  earth  make  known  the  will 
of  God  to  lead  all  men  to  blessedness  through  the 
power  of  faith,  of  self-renunciation,  of  love  and  of 


humihty  and  hope.  He  consecrates  the  earthly  by 
revealing  its  relation  to  the  divine.  Jesua  used  the 
parable  to  teat,  to  arouse,  to  educate.  The  space 
the  parables  occupy  iu  the  narrative  of  the  Gospels 
show  their  importance  in  the  gospel  of  Jesus.  They 
reveal  not  merely  the  inner  life  of  Jesus  but  also  the 
purposes  and  views  which  guided  his  preaching  and 
bore  ever  upoo  the  future  and  were  severely  intent 
upon  the  ethical  and  the  religious. 

The  history  of  the  interpretation  of  the  parables, 
like  Ihut  of  the  iaierpretation  of  the  Apocalypse, 
mirrors  the  ecclesiastical,  theological,  and  scientific 
interests  which  have  emerged  in  the  development 
of  the  Church  and  also  illustrate  the  history  of  doc- 
trine. From  the  time  ot  Origen  till  the  Reforma- 
tion the  subsumption  of  exegesis  of  the  parables 

was  the  Scripture  as  the  unapproach- 
10.  History  able  deposit  of  the  word  of  Uod.  The 
of  Inter-  idea  of  au  inner  sense  was  dominant, 
pretation.    and  stress  was  laid  upon  the  minutiiB 

as  well  as  upon  the  general  leaching  ot 
the  parables  as  revealing  the  "  mysteries  of  the 
kingdom."  As  a  consequence  arbitrary  fancy  played 
all  ita  freaks  in  the  exposition  of  these  illustrative 
teachings  as  in  that  of  the  Apocalypse.  A  stimulus 
to  the  exegesis  ot  this  literature  catne  from  the 
Gnostics,  who  read  their  sophia  and  their  aon  into 
the  parables.  The  protests  of  Justin  Martyr,  Ire- 
n^us,  and  Hippolytus  againat  this  arbitrary  proceed- 
ing did  not  deter  others  from  pursuing  the  same 
path,  which  even  Tertullian  followed.  Origen  led 
in  seeking  ever  new  readings  to  discover  in  these 
narratives,  and  Chrysoetom,  Augustine,  and  gener- 
ally the  exeget£B  ot  East  and  West  were  agreed  in 
developing  the  manifold  sense  ot  Scripture.  The 
humanistic  and  theological  movements  during  the 
Reformation  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  conception  of 
the  parables.  Erasmus,  Luther,  and  Calvin  from 
various  Btandpointa  plead  for  the  recognition  of 
the  principle  that  Scripture  is  to  be  interpreted  on 
the  basis  of  the  literal  sense.  Flacius  emphasized 
the  historical  viewpoint,  and  Roman  Catholic  exe- 
gesis could  not  avoid  the  tendency  to  a  historical- 
grammatical  exegesis.  Hugo  Grotius  worked  in 
the  spirit  of  humanistic  philology.  Soon  after  tha 
Reformation,  dogmatic  interest  again  invaded,  and 
found  its  proofs  in  the  details  of  the  parables.  In 
more  recent  times  Lesang  and  Herder  led  in  the 
attempt  to  imderstand  the  parables  in  their  essence, 
apart  from  dogmatic  eisegeais.  Herder's  work  ia 
especially  to  be  noted,  since  he  introduced  the  psy- 
chological factor.  G.  C.  Storr  (1778)  proposed  the 
rule  that  the  sense  is  attained  through  grammatical 
insight,  through  determination  of  the  matter  indi- 
cated  in  the  parables,  and  through  a  recognition  of 
the  relation  between  the  matter  and  the  teaching- 
narrative.  A.  F.  Unger  made  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  dress  and  the  essence  of  the  narrative, 
and  he  was  followed  by  F.  Greswell  {ExpoMiion  of 
the  PambUi,  5  vols.,  Oxford,  1834-95).  R.  C.  Trench 
{Nolea  on  the  ParabUs.  London,  1857),  and  A.  B, 
Bruce  {The  FaraboHr.  Teaching  of  CkrUl,  London, 
1882),  whose  work,  while  keen  and  learned,  is  not 
free  from  arbitrariness.  Closely  related  to  the  woric 
of  Storr  and  Unger  is  the  ex^esis  of  C.  E.  Koet*- 
veld  (De  Oelijkenijuen  van  den  Zaiigmaker,  2  volfl,, 
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Sohoonhoven,  1869).  Independent  is  the  work  of 
H.  W.  J.  Thiersch  (Dis  Oleichniaae  Chriati,  Frank- 
fort, 1875)  and  of  J.  P.  Lange  (HerzQg,  RE,  1st 
ed.),  the  latter  of  whom  saw  in  the  seven  parables 
of  Matt.  xiii.  "  the  entire  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  God  from  beginning  to 
end."  F.  L.  Steinmeyer's  book  (Die  Parabdn  dea 
Herm,  Berlin,  1884)  is  full  of  spiritual  and  siirpri- 
fing  combinations.  A.  jQlicher  has  opened  up  new 
paths,  has  taken  up  the  problem  of  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  parables  (Die  Oleichniareden  Jeeu,  2  vols., 
Freiburg,  1899),  and  emphasizes  the  unity  of  the 
parable  as  a  model  in  which  the  essence  is  in  the 
paraihene  or  juxtaposition  of  religious  verity.  See 
ExEOBSis  OR  ELebmeneutics.        (G.  Heinrici.) 

Bzbuoorapht:  On  the  theory  and  interpretation:  Q.  C. 
Storr,  De  parabdia  Christi,  vol.  i.  of  his  Opuacula  oca" 
demica,  pp.  89-143,  Tabingen,  1706;  A.  F.  Unger,  De 
parabolarum  Jetu  natura,  trUerpretationet  utu  $cholm  «xtf- 
ff0Ucm  hidortea,  Leipsio,  1831;  J.  L.  8.  Luti,  BiblUehe 
Hernuneuiik,  pp.  347-^62.  Stuttgart,  1840;  B.  Weias,  in 
DmtUclu  ZeiUchrift  fOr  ehrUaiche  Wweneehafl,  iv  (1861). 
300-338;  C.  WeJMJcker,  Untertuehunoen  Vhtr  die  etxtn- 
telieehe  GeechichU,  pp.  177.  200.  212.  Ck>tha.  1864;  A. 
louBier.  Hermeneviik  dee  nmntn  TedammUe,  pp.  176-188. 
^itenberg.  1873.  Eng.  tranal..  Andover,  1877;  H.  C. 
Tamm,  Der  Realimnue  Jeeu  in  eeinen  Ol^ehnieeent  Jena, 
1886;  A.  JQlioher.  ut  sup.,  vol.  i.;  DB,  iii.  662-666;  EB, 
iii.  3563  sqq.  Exegetioal  literature  is  as  follows:  8. 
Bourn.  Diacoureee  on  the  Parablea,  in  vols,  iii.-iv.  of  his 
Seriee  of  Diecouraee,  4  vols.,  London,  1760-64;  A.  Gray, 
DeUneaUon  of  the  ParabUa,  ib.  1777;  N.  von  Brunn,  Dae 
Rnek  OoUee,  naeh  den  L^ren  Jeeu  Chrieti,  beeondere  eeine 
Glmehnieereden,  Basel,  1831;  F.  Q.  Lisoo.  Die  Parabdn 
Jeeu,  Berlin.  1832.  Eng.  transl..  Edinburgh,  1840;  E. 
BuisBon,  Parabdee  de  VHangiU,  Basel,  1840;  A.  Oxenden, 
Parablee  of  Our  Lord,  London,  1868;  W.  Amot,  The  Para- 
hlee  of  Our  Lord,  New  York,  1872;  W.  Beysohlag,  Die 
Qleiehnieareden  dee  Herm,  Halle.  1875;  H.  Calderwood. 
The  Parablee  of  our  Lord,  London,  1880;  M.  Dods,  The 
Parablee  of  our  Lord,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1883-85;  S. 
Qoebel,  Die  Parabeln  Jeeu,  Qotha,  1880,  Eng.  transl., 
Edinburgh,  1884;  S.  D.  F.  Salmond,  Parablee  of  our  Lord, 
ib.  1803;  W.  H.  Thomson,  The  Parablee  and  their  Homee, 
New  York,  1805;  B.  W.  Martin,  Practical  Studiee  on  the 
Parablee  of  our  Lord,  London,  1897;  I.  Stockmeyer,  Exe- 
getieche  und  praktieche  EHcl&rung  atugewAhUer  Oleichnieae 
Jeeu,  ed.  K.  Stockmeyer,  Basel,  1807;  C.  A.  Bugge,  Die 
Haupt'Parabdn  Jeeu,  mil  einer  Einleitung  Hber  die  Me- 
thode  der  Parabeln-Aueleffuno,  Giessen,  1003;  C.  Ricketts, 
Parablee  from  the  Goepele,  New  York,  1003;  P.  Fiebig, 
AUjUdieche  Oleichnieee  und  die  Oleichnieae  Jeeu,  TObingen, 
1004;  G.  C.  Morgan,  The  Parablee  of  the  Kiriifdom,  New 
York,  1007;  and  literature  on  the  Life  of  Christ,  and  the 
oommentaries  on  the  Qospeb. 

PARABOLANOI:  A  brotherhood  at  Alexandria 
in  the  fifth  century  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  sick. 
The  (Greek)  term  means  "  those  who  expose  their 
lives."  The  members  of  the  fraternity  possessed 
clerical  privileges,  and  so  many  accordingly  joined 
to  escape  public  burdens  that  in  416  and  418  Theo- 
dosius  II.  forbade  honarati  or  curialee  to  become 
parabdanoi,  and  limited  their  number  to  500,  later 
raising  it,  however,  to  600  (Codex  Theodoaianue, 
xvi.  2,  De  epiecopie,  42-43).  Their  appointment 
was  made  by  the  bishop,  and  they  practically 
formed  an  armed  episcopal  bodyguard.  They 
gained  an  evil  notoriety  at  the  consecration  of 
Cyrily  the  mimler  of  Hypatia,  and  the  ^ynod  of 
Ephesus  in  449;  and  must  at  times  have  terror- 
ised Alexandria.  At  Ck>nstantinople  and  elsewhere 
(a«  ftt  Bavenna;  MPL,  evL  688)  the  parabolanoi 
fooDd  their  eounterpart  in  the  college  of  deans. 

(H.  AORBLU.) 


BxBUOoaAFBT:    Bingham,  Originee,  m..  ix.,  ZXm.,  iiL 
7;  TiUsmont,  Mhnciree,  ziv.  376  sqq. 

PARADISB:  Name  of  a  place  or  state.  The 
Hebrew  word  pardea  (Neh.  ii.  8;  Eocles.  ii.  5;  Cant, 
iv.  13;  also  the  Targums  and  the  Talmud)  and  the 
Greek  word  paradeiaoa  (Septuagint),  as  well  as  the 
equivalent  in  Persian,  whence  the  word  has  been 
adopted  into  all  the  other  languages  in  which  the 
Bible  has  appeared,  means  a  wooded  garden  or 
park.  But  in  the  Bible  it  is  used  in  a  twofold  sense : 
(1)  for  the  garden  of  Eden;  (2)  for  the  abode  of 
the  blessed  in  heaven,  of  which  Jesus  spoke  to  the 
penitent  robber  (Luke  xxiii.  43),  to  which  Paul  was 
caught  up  (II  Cor.  xii.  4),  in  which  are  those  who 
have  overcome  (Rev.  ii.  7).  For  the  determination 
of  the  word  in  the  geographical  sense  see  Edex. 
Attention  is  limited  in  this  article  to  its  Jewish  and 
patristic  interpretation.  First  in  consideration,  it 
was  taken  allegorically.  The  chief  representatives 
of  this  view  are  Philo  ("  Laws  of  Sacred  AUegories  ")» 
Origen  (HomUicB  ad  Oeneaim;  Contra  Celaum,  iv. 
38-39,  Eng.  transl.  in  ANF,  iv.  614-^15;  De  prin- 
cipiia,  iv.  14,  Eng.  transl.  in  ANF,  iv.  362-353), 
and  Ambrose  (De  Paradiao  ad  Sabinum).  To  Philo, 
Paradise  stood  for  virtue;  its  planting  toward  the 
east  meant  its  direction  toward  the  light;  the  divi- 
sion of  the  one  river  into  four,  the  fourfold  aspect 
of  virtue  as  cleverness,  thoughtfulness,  courage,  and 
righteousness.  This  method  of  allegorical  interpre- 
tation came  over  into  the  Christian  Church,  and 
appears  in  Papias,  Irenosus,  Pantaenus,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  in  the  Antiochian  School,  Epiphanius, 
and  Jerome,  and  the  majority  of  Christian  writers 
of  the  time  of  Ambrose.  To  Origen,  who  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  particularly  in  the  account  of  the 
creation  and  the  Paradise,  found  much  that  was 
derogatoiy  of  God,  Paradise  was  a  picture  of  the 
human  soul,  in  which  flourish  the  seeds  of  Christian 
virtues;  or  a  picture  of  heaven,  wherein  the  "  trees  " 
represent  the  angels,  and  the  **  rivers  "  the  outgoings 
of  wisdom  and  other  virtues.  He  did  not,  however, 
deny  a  literal  Paradise;  he  only  sought  in  allegory 
the  harmonization  of  the  Mosaic  and  New-Testament 
conceptions.  To  Ambrose,  the  Pauline  Paradise  was 
the  Christian  soul.  He  also  distinguished  between 
the  literal  and  the  Pauline  Paradise. 

In  the  second  place.  Paradise  was  interpreted 
mystically.  The  Mosaic  and  the  New-Testament 
representations  of  Paradise  were  considered  iden- 
tical, and  place  was  found  for  it  in  a  mysterious 
region  belonging  both  to  earth  and  heaven.  The 
chief  representatives  of  this  interpretation  were 
Theophilus  of  Antioch  ("  To  Autolycus  "),  Tertul- 
lian  (Apologeticua),  Ephraem  Syrus,  Basil  (Oratio 
de  Paradiao),  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  (**  Christian  Topog- 
raphy ")»  and  Moses  Bar-Cepha  (Tractatua  de  Para- 
diao), Those  who  doubted  the  identity  of  the  two 
paradises  were  few,  as  Justin  Martyr,  the  Gnostic 
Bardesanes,  and  Jerome.  In  the  poems  of  Ephraem 
(fourth  century),  which  embody  the  speculations  of 
Theophilus,  Tertullian,  and  BasU,  Paradise  was  gen- 
erally conceived  to  have  three  divisions.  The  first 
begins  at  the  edge  of  hell,  around  which  flowed  the 
ocean,  and  in  a  mountain  which  overtops  all  earthly 
mountains.    The  one  river  of  Paradise  flows  frooi 
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under  the  throne  into  the  garden,  divides  itself  into 
tour  streams,  which,  when  Ibey  have  reached  the 
border  of  hell  upon  the  loweat  division,  eink  under 
hetl,  and,  through  undei^rotmd  passEtges,  flow  to 
the  ocean  and  a  part  of  the  earth,  where  they  re- 
appear in  three  difienent  iocalitiea,  forming  in 
Anncnia  the  Euphrates  aud  the  Tigris,  in  Ethiopia 
the  Nile  (Gihon),  and  in  the  west  of  Europe  the 
Danube  (Pishon).  Cosmas  Indicopleualea  {sixth 
century)  represents  the  divisions  aa  rising  in  trape- 
zoid form,  and  understands  by  "  Pishon  "  the 
Ganges.  Moses  Bar-Cepha  (tenth  century)  puts 
Paradise  this  side  of  the  ocean,  but  behind  moun- 
tains which  remain  inaccessible  to  mortals;  giving 
as  his  reason  for  this  change  of  position,  thai  be 
could  not  conceive  of  another  earth  on  the  hither 
side  of  the  ocean. 

The  synagogue  teachers,  inSuenced  6tst  by  Jo- 
sephus,  and  later  by  the  great  medieval  Jewish  exe- 
geies,  in  their  commentaries  upon  Genesis  and  in 
some  dictionaries,  put  Paradise  in  the  very  center 
of  the  earth,  somewhere  in  the  shadowy  East,  far 
removed  from  the  approach  of  mortals.  The  four 
streams  were  Euphrates,  Tigris,  Nile,  and  Danube. 
"  Cuah  "  was  Ethiopia,  "  Havilah  "  was  India. 
Paradise  was  the  intermediate  home  of  the  blessed. 
Islam  gave  the  name  Paradise  to  four  regions  of 
the  known  earth,  tamed  for  their  beauty:  (I)  On 
the  eastern  spurs  of  Hermon;  (2)  around  fiavan 
in  Persia;  (3)  Samarkand  in  the  Bucharest;  (4) 
Basra  on  the  Shatt  al  Arab.  The  true  Paradise  was 
a  future  possession,  on  the  other  side  of  death.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  word  "  paradise  "  occura  but 
once  (Luke  lodii.  43)  in  Christ's  discourses.  The 
explanation  probably  is,  that  it  had  become  asso- 
ciated with  sensuous  ideas  of  mere  material  happi- 
ness. Paul  uses  tbe  word  only  when  speaking 
symbolically  (11  Cor.  xii.  4);  so  also  Revelation 
(ii.  7). 

FAKAGUAY:  A  republic  south  of  the  central 
part  ot  South  America,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Bolivia  and  Brazil,  on  the  east  by  Brazil  and  Argen- 
tina, and  on  the  south  and  west  by  .Argentina;  area 
OS,000  ffljuare  miles;  population  631,347  (1905)  of 
whom  50,000  are  Indians.  Nearly  alt  the  people 
are  Roman  Catholics,  due  to  the  fact  of  the  early 
intermingling  of  the  Spaniards  with  the  Guarani 
Indians,  so  that  nearly  the  entire  population  consti- 
tutes a  mixed  race,  and  the  Guarani  language  is  gen- 
erally the  vernacular,  though  the  official  language 
is  Spanish.  It  was  conducive  to  the  rapid  Chria- 
tianising  of  the  countiy,  that  increasing  numbers  ot 
JeauiU  settled  there  in  1C09  and  after.  By  the 
creation  of  a  patriarchal  and  communistic  state, 
which  embraced  a  large  part  ot  present  Paraguay, 
together  n~ith  some  neighboring  districts,  the  Jesuits 
brought  the  Indians  in  general  under  religious  and 
social  control,  as  exercised  through  established  cen- 
tra and  eccleaisstical  precincts  that  went  by  the 
name  of  rtductionet.  When  the  society  was  ex- 
pelled in  1767,  and  Paraguay  became  subject  to  the 
viceroy  of  La  Plata,  the  civilizing  progress  could 
not  be  maintained.  The  aeoeasion  from  Spain  wa« 
•OOD  followed  by  an  attack  upon  the  Cburch,  under 
the  Dictator  Fraocia  (after  1816),  unprecedented  in 


brutality.  This  policy  was  continued  to  some  ex- 
tent by  his  second  successor,  Lopez,  who  proved 
far  more  detrimental  to  the  country  by  the  senielesa 
war  vrith  the  three  superior  neighboring  republics 
(1834  to  1870),  during  which  the  population  de- 
clined two-thirds,  amounting,  in  1872,  to  about 
231,000.  In  1870  Paraguay  obtained  its  constitu- 
tion, which  stipulated  in  article  3;  "  The  state  re- 
ligion is  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Roman."  The  head 
of  the  Church  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  state.  No 
other  religion  is  to  be  prohibited  within  his  juris- 
diction. The  bishopric  of  Paraguay  was  created  in 
1547.  Since  1881  there  has  existed,  subject  to  the 
bishop,  a  seminary  tor  education  of  priests  and 
teachers,  directed  by  Laiarists.  The  school  sys- 
tem, generally,  comprising  also  the  University  at 
Asuncion,  is  controlled  by  the  State,  which  super- 
vises tbe  intermediate  schools,  established  in  five 
cities,  and  the  common  schools.  Instruction,  since 
1861,  bus  been  both  free  and  obligatory.  In  1903 
there  were  365  state  schools  with  858  teachers,  and 
only  a  few  private  schools.  Of  coiuve,  there  are  not 
many  Protestants.  By  continuous  immigration, 
the  Evangelical  Christians  of  German  nationality 
have  reached  the  approximate  sum  of  1.150  souls, 
organi;ied  into  two  congregations.  These  are  di- 
rected by  the  Evangelical  Church  and  school  ad- 
ministration and  belong  to  the  La  Plat.a  Synod. 
There  is  al.w  a  Presbyterian  congregation  ot 
Asimcion.  [Mission  work  among  the  Indians  and 
others  is  eairied  on  by  the  Inland  South  America 
BliBsioniiry  Union,  founded  in  Edinburgh  in  1902 
by  Mr.  John  liny,  a  layman.  This  mission  is  inter- 
denominational, and  its  ultimate  aim  ia  to  cover 
not  only  Paraguay,  but  all  inland  South  America.] 
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PARAKIETIKE,  PARA£LETIKON:  A  Utu^- 
gical  book  ot  the  Greek  Church  which  contains 
hymns,  airqnged  like  those  in  the  Oktoeckoa,  ac- 
cording to  the  eight  tones  of  Greek  church  music, 
but  differing  from  the  Oktoeckos  in  including  hymns 
for  week-days  as  well  as  for  Sundays.  The  Para- 
kUtike  is  said  to  have  been  developed  from  the 
Oktoeehoa  by  Thcodorus  and  Josephus  of  Studion. 
It  was  first  printed  by  H.  Geraldis  at  Venice  in 
1522,  and  has  been  edited  under  the  title  of  Paro- 
kktike  etoi  okloeeho*  t  mtgaU,  by  A.  Idromenoe  and 
I,  Zerbo*  (V«nice,  1897).  (Phjupp  Mbtbs.) 

Biauooum:    Sirunbaotaar,  Ottckieht;  ppi.  OSS  (qq.;    W. 
Chriit  sad    M.    PuBiilku.   ArOhalofia  Oraca 
Ctiritttaiurnm.  Uitnlo.  IS71;  P.  Maysr.  DU   i 
LHUmiur  dflr  irrucAucA«n  Kirehi,  p.  140.  lb.  tSQO- 
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I.  Early  and  Western  Church. 
The  General  Stnioture  (|  1). 
Separate  Parte  (|  2). 
Ambo  and  Chanoel  (|  3). 
II.  Eastern  Church, 
m.  Protestant  Churches. 
General  Situation  (|  1). 
Specific  Pieces  (|  2). 
Color  Symbolism  (|  3). 

L  Early  and  Western  Church:  By  paramentum 
was  meant  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  possessions  of 
the  churches  in  the  shape  of  materials  which  served 
in  the  cultus,  including  the  altar  vessels  and  car- 
pets and  hangings.  But  in  the  course  of  time  the 
word  became  differentiated  and  carried  only  the 
idea  of  textiles  other  than  vestments. 
I.  The  In  the  lai*ger  and  richer  churches  lai^ge 
General  quantities  of  these  materials  accumu- 
Structure,  lated,  as  inventories  prove.  In  archi- 
tecture the  models  for  the  eariy  Church 
were  found  generally  in  classical  antiquity,  and 
these  forms  governed  the  development  of  the  para- 
menta;  the  entrance  first  demanded  treatment, 
then  the  intercolunmar  spaces,  then  the  choir,  and 
so  on,  hangings  being  applied.  This  was  very  early. 
For  the  transition  to  the  Middle  Ages  the  Liber  porin 
tificalis  (q.v.)  is  a  rich  source,  showing,  as  it  does, 
that,  e.g.,  Adrian  I.  assigned  to  St.  Peter's  sixty- 
seven,  to  St.  Paul's  seventy-two,  to  S.  Maria  Mag- 
giore's  forty-four  altar  cloths,  carpets,  and  hang- 
ings, and  to  other  chiux;hes  in  proportion,  the 
material  being  silk,  half-silk,  and  linen.  The  orient 
was  the  source  whence  these  materials  were  drawn, 
the  ornamentation  being  of  geometrical  figures, 
plants,  Biblical  illustrations,  and  figures  from  hagi- 
ology,  while  the  cross  was  especially  affected.  When 
architecture  emancipated  itself  from  the  old  models, 
adornment  with  these  materials  developed;  the 
choir  and  the  side  chapels  especially  came  in  for 
ornamentation,  though  on  festival  occasions  nave 
and  entrance  afforded  place  for  carpets  and  hang- 
ings, while  the  Altar  (q.v.,  III.)  gave  itself  easily  to 
treatment.  When  these  materials  were  made  in  the 
West,  the  stuff  used  was  wool  or  linen,  fashioned 
upon  earlier  models,  the  monastic  institutions  being 
places  of  manufacture,  while  later  the  cities  took  it 
up.  In  the  manufacture  embroidery  took  a  laige, 
sometimes  a  luxurious  part,  at  first  upon  oriental 
modeb,  but  afterward  in  more  independent  style. 
In  the  fourteenth  century  needlework  on  the  Rhine, 
in  Burgundy,  and  in  Flanders  reached  its  highest 
development.  While  naturally  at  first  the  models 
used  were  those  from  the  East,  in  which  the  ani- 
mals employed  in  decorations  (grifl^,  peacock, 
eagle,  lion)  testified  to  the  derivation,  the  tendency 
to  independence  was  strong;  so  ornamentation 
based  upon  Scriptural  stories,  upon  ecclesiastical 
material,  and  even  drawn  from  conmion  life,  became 
usual.  Some  of  the  results  are  impressive,  and 
follow  the  lead  of  Painting  (q . v .) .  The  Renaissance, 
too,  had  its  influences  both  in  weaving  and  in 
embroidery. 

While  the  decoration  of  the  structure  as  such  was 
being  developed,  the  individual  parts  also  received 
attention.  Naturally,  among  these  the  altar  was 
emphasized.     By   early   custom   the   altar  table 


was  covered  with  white  linen,  which  fell  with  a 
greater  or  a  lesser  margin  over  the  edge.  This 
overhang  easily  lent  itself  to  decoration  either  by 
embroidery  or  in  the  weaving.  In  the  development 
of  the   cloth    covering   of    the   altar 

2.  Separate  there  was  by  the  Middle   Ages    the 
Parts.       greatest  advance,  in  the  larger  struc- 
tures the  materials  being  very  rich — 

silks  or  cloth  of  gold,  often  richly  figured.  The  gen- 
eral development  was  away  from  the  early  simplicity, 
and  the  structure  itself  of  the  altar  and  its  appurte- 
nances changed  so  that  there  were  costly  additions  in 
the  way  of  shelves  and  suspended  parts  made  of  gold 
or  silver  plate  or  leaf,  adorned  even  with  precioiis 
stones.  In  connection  with  these  the  hangings  took 
on  new  importance  and  magnificence,  were  used 
often  to  set  off  the  other  decorations,  and  ivere 
hung  between  the  pillars  and  at  the  sides.  For  the 
holding  of  the  hangings  framework  of  wood  or  iron 
was  often  employed.  Present  liturgical  prescrip- 
tions of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  have 
their  antecedents  in  the  Middle  Ages,  require  three 
linen  altar  cloths,  two  cover  the  altar  table,  while 
the  third  covers  the  entire  altar  and  falls  nearly  to 
the  foot.  Upon  the  stone  lies  the  chrismal,  serving 
really  as  a  protection  for  the  other  cloths.  The 
service  of  the  altar  further  requires  the  palla  car- 
poralis,  a  linen  cloth  about  twenty-three  inches 
square,  used  by  the  priest  after  the  consecration  of 
the  bread  to  spread  the  latter  upon  and  after  to 
WTap  it  up.  While  it  was  formerly  used  also  for  the 
cup,  the  latter  has  now  its  own  covering,  the  paUa 
calicU,  from  which  is  to  be  distinguished  the  vdum 
calicia  which  conceals  the  cup  till  the  beginning  of 
the  offertory.  Other  pieces  which  have  been  em- 
ployed were  the  palla  dominicalis  and  the  purifica- 
torium,  the  latter  a  fine  linen  cloth  for  cleansing  the 
cup. 

In  the  Ambo  and  Chancel  (qq.v.)  the  reading- 
desk  was  adorned  with  a  narrow  piece  of  cloth 
which  hung  down  in  front,  in  festal  seasons  the 
ornamentation  was  more  elaborate.    But  in  early 
and  medieval  times  ambo  and  chan- 

3.  Ambo      eel  were  decorated  rather  with  plas- 
andChanceL  tic  material.    In  the  early  Church,  as 

baptism  was  generally  of  adults  and 
by  immersion,  the  baptismal  font  was  naturally 
enclosed  by  hangings;  if  the  baptistery  had  col- 
umns about  it,  the  hangings  were  suspended  be- 
tween the  columns.  The  episcopal  chair  lent  itself 
in  festal  seasons  to  this  kind  of  adornment,  espe- 
cially after  the  thirteenth  century  when  its  position 
was  changed.  In  the  Middle  Ages  there  was  in  use 
a  large  curtain  shutting  off  the  choir  from  the  nave 
during  fasting  seasons,  often  ornamented  with 
scenes  from  the  passion.  Carpets  were  a  direct  in- 
heritance from  early  times  and  were  used  in  the 
choir,  and  these  were  until  a  late  period  brought 
from  the  East  or  patterned  after  oriental  models. 
The  Western  Church  lacked  prescriptions  regard- 
ing aU  these  adornments,  and  freedom  in  materials, 
color,  and  design  was  therefore  exercised.  The  free- 
dom of  the  early  Middle  Ages  in  all  these  matters 
has  vanished  before  the  growing  restrictions  of 
litiu^gical  directions,  with  the  result  that  a  certain 
monotony  has  come  in.    This  has  in  recent  times, 
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however,  been  relieved  to  some  extent  by  a  tasle- 

fu]  regard  for  the  models  of  earlier  timea. 

n.  The  Eastern  Church:  The  history  of  para- 
mentfi  io  the  East  is  naturaUy  more  brUliant  than 
in  the  Weat.  The  East  was  the  home  and  long  the 
Nource  of  costly  woven  goods.  Entirely  natural, 
therefore,  was  the  Byzantine  predilection  for  dis- 
play in  divine  service.  But  the  looting  of  the  East 
by  crusaders  and  Turks  hua  unfortunately  left  little 
of  the  great  wealth  of  poaaeHsiona  of  this  sort  once 
held  by  the  Church  there.  The  greatest  use  waa 
made  of  hangings.  The  ikonoataais.  which  divides 
the  choir  from  the  nave,  doubtless  took  its  rise  in 
curtains,  while  the  choir  itself  made  use  of  them 
on  its  walls.  The  ornamentation  ran  to  the  use  of 
the  cross  and  of  figures  of  angels.  The  altar  waa 
eapecialty  the  object  of  decoration,  being  practically 
concealed  by  coverings  which  hung  around  it  and 
were  spread  upon  ita  upper  siuface.  In  the  service 
of  the  altar  no  less  than  four  varieties  of  cloth  para- 
menia are  employed.  The  episcopal  chair  was  also 
draped,  and  carpets  were  in  use,  there  being  no 
eiuiential  difference  in  usa^  in  these  matters  be- 
tween the  Weat  and  the  East. 

IIL  Protestant  Churches:  The  transformation  of 
worship  under  Protestantism  made  a  large  number 
of  paramenia  useless,  and  the  Reformed  churches 
did  away  with  them  almost  entirely;    in  the  Lu- 

Itberan  Chureh  for  a  time  only  the  altar  retjuned 
use  of  these  materials.    Even  what  the 
I.  GEneral   older   Lutheranism   retained.   Pietism 
Situation,    and   rationalism   tended   to   do   away 
with;  so  that  the  merest  remnants  of 
pBiumenta  remained  in  use.     The  nineteeDth  cen- 
tury, however,  witnessed  a  revival  of  interest  and 
|)1ms  for  the  employment  of  these  a^ljuncls  to  wor- 
^p,  especially  under  the  leadership  of  Heinrich 
Otte  (q.v.),  Martin  Eugen  Beck,  and  Moritz  Meuref 
(<|.v,),  since  when  there  has  been  in  the  Evangel- 
iral  churches  a  larger  use  of  paramenta  either  as 
Hturgica]    ornament    or    in    promoting    Uturgical- 
Inactical  ends.     While  definite  prescriptions  as  to 
the  use  of  these  materials  is  locking,  Lutheranism 
has    built    up    a    practical     uniformity,    but   the 
tteformed    churches     have    gone    in    an    entirely 
different   direction.     lu   building   up   the  practise, 
actual    needs    and     artistic     considerations    have 
governed,  and  tradition  has  guided  in  the  choice, 
^^^v    Indispensable    requirements   are   that   the   objects 
^^^kMt   forth   be   intelligible   to  the  congregation   and 
^^^K'tlwt  the  expression  be  appropriate  to  the  purpose. 
^^^VX3onse<]uently  all  symbols  and  representations  are 
^^^P  excluded   which   are    foreign  to  the  consciousness 
^^^B  of  the  congregation.    The  typology  of  the  Middle 
^^^B  Ages  is  po.'w^   and    therefore   unsuitable,   and   the 
^^^^  Mine  may  be  said  of  symbols  used  in  the  aeveii- 
'      '      teenth    and    eighteenth    centuries.       Among     the 
symbols    pennissible    as    ornamentation    are    the 
dove,  the  four  symbols  of  the  evangeliste — angel, 
lion,  bull,  and  eagle — the  cross,  and  the  lamb  with 
the  cross-standard.    Models  are  not  to  be   sought 
in  nature  or  io  painting,  but  the  technical  prece- 
dents found  in  the  history  of  the  ort  of  the  Church 
are  to  be  f»dlowed. 

»  Evangelical  paramenta  find  their  central  point 
in  the  altar,  the  covering  of  which,  of  silk  or  cloth. 


should  be  simple  and  simply  arranged.  Only  ex- 
ceptionally does  the  covering  of  the  rear  wall  coma 
into  question,  since  arehitectural  or 
2.  Specific  plastic  adornment  usually  sets  off  this 
Pieces.  portion  of  the  edifice.  Suitable  orna- 
mentation is  provided  by  the  cross 
with  ornamental  setting  or  by  the  Iamb  with  eross- 
banuer  or  cup.  The  upper  altar  cloth  may  be  of 
fine  while  linen,  the  principal  covering  having  ita 
bordetB  ornamented  with  embroidery.  The  sacred 
veseels  may  be  placed  upon  a  corporoie  or  cloth, 
the  ends  of  which  afford  place  lor  suitable  adorn- 
ment; the  vessels  are  covered  with  a  while  cloth, 
and  a  napkin  nuiy  be  provided  for  cleansing  the 
cup.  The  altar  desk  should  be  of  such  a.  form  aa 
to  need  no  covering.  For  the  chancel  the  covering 
of  the  desk  is  practically  all  that  requires  consid- 
eration, and  the  ornamentation  here  most  suitable 
is  the  cross;  harmony  with  the  architectural  situa- 
tion is  a  desideratum.  The  baptistery  does  not 
eajjily  lend  itself  to  the  use  of  paramenta,  and  in 
this  case  white  is  recommended  if  anything  be  used. 
The  matter  of  altar  carpet  has  remained  within  the 
province  of  tree  choice.  Carpeting  is  inilicated  for 
the  altar  steps  and  the  space  about  them,  with  geo- 
metrical or  other  technically  warranted  ornamen- 
tation. Wall  hangings  are  seldom  reiiuired.  For 
direction  in  minor  mutters  the  works  of  Meurer, 
Bilrkner,  and  Schafer  may  be  followed  (see  bibli- 
ography). 

Eariy  in  the  history  of  paramenta  the  symbolism 
of  colors  entered  and  remained  fixed  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  cuitiis;  in  the  Eastern  Church  the  matter 
was  not  one  of  prescription  but  of  custom  and  was 
ampler,  and  ihia  latter  is  followed  in 
3.  Color  the  Evangelical  churches.  Color  sym- 
Symbolism.  holism  is  only  a  part  of  ecclesiastical 
symbolism  (see  Symbolism,  Ecclesi- 
astical), in  which  paramenta  have  their  part. 
While  white  was  in  early  times  filed  in  use,  in  the 
twelfth  century  the  general  fixing  of  color  symbol- 
ism  must  have  taken  place  (cf.  Innocent  III,,  Dc 
aiiro  allaris  myiierio,  1.  64);  in  this  four  colors, 
white,  black,  red  and  green,  are  noted;  cf.  also  the 
Rationale  divinomm  ojficioram  of  Gulielmua  Du- 
randua,  q.v.).  The  Lutheran  baa  retained  in  some 
degree  the  usual  cuatoms  in  regard  Ui  the  color 
scheme  in  connection  with  the  Chureh  Year  (q.v.). 

(VlCTOB   SCHULTIB.) 

What  is  said  above  of  the  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed churehes  holds  in  general  for  the  Evangel- 
ical churehcs  of  England  and  America,  except 
that  there  is  little  to  suggest  that  the  use  of  para- 
menta is  to  be  revived  there.  Protestant  churehes 
confine  their  employment  of  paramenta  usually  to 
embroidered  book-marks  for  the  Bible  of  the  pul- 
pit and  white  spread  and  coverings  for  the  com- 
munion table  and  the  sacrod  vessels.  But  in  the 
Anglican  Church  and  ita  branches  a  somewhat 
larger  use  is  made  of  these  objects,  especially  where 
High-church  usages  govern.  This  branch  of  Chris- 
tendom also  pays  more  attention  to  the  color  scheme 
of  the  church  year,  this  usage  accompanying  a 
more  elaborate  use  of  vestments. 
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aUtrUelim  tXc/Hunern.  Vienna.  IS92;  J.  too  Schkmer. 
QuiBmbueh  rur  KMiatgachichu  dtt  abmdiandith^  Mit- 
MoltfTi,  lb.  Itee.  For  tbs  Bsoarai  history  ot  panBUDU 
•DDiiilt:  F.  Bock.  GtuJiirhU  dw  lirvrviKhm  Oewandt  df 
MilMalitrt.  3  10I9..  Boim.  1S59-71  (f.niriamnni.l);  idem, 
Dt*  IcinMtda  SUdkunM.  Viasiu,  ISeS;  C.  Rotuult  de 
rtoory.  La  AThh,  S  vdI>..  P&rta.  IBB3-09:  Q.  SBnper. 
I>«r  5ttl.'  I.  Di*  Itiia*  Ktaut.  Uaaieb.  ISTS:  F.  Ftoeli- 
bwli.  OachicSU  dwr  taliU  Kmm.  Huosu,  ISS2;  B. 
Bnoher,  OacMMi  dtr  laAnucAm  KoiuC*.  ill.  335  tqq., 
Btuttgan.  IB93:  J.  Looini.  tFonijIipjncAt  uiuf  Dtckm 
dM  VtOilaJten.  Berlin,  1000  s(|q.  Some  matcrinli  will  be 
fouDd  in  H.  D,  U,  Speo™.  TA*  IFAilt  ffo**  0/  CAutcAm. 
London,  1000:  and  nnnwrniiig  the  uwcn  much  in  J.  H. 
Blunt,  AnnalaUd  Book  of  Common  Prai;er,  reinui.  New 
Yoril.  1B03.  For  tlie  Roouui  Cstholic  Chureh  oongull: 
V.  nulbofn,  BatuOiueh  Act  katKoliKlun  Lilurfik,  vol,  i,. 
PnOnui,  1S8T:  K.  Au.  Dit  chruUvJu  Kuim  in  Wnri  unit 
SUd,  SwMibwv.  1S09;   a,  Jakob,  Dit  Kun^  im  QwmIit 


ffUcil  ehurahei  » 
Biitrae  nir  Parom 


t.  IWl. 


n  der  «>ant;«'ucArn  Xin^,  I^p- 
bau    pom   5tandpHf1<tf#   unj 
~"    "       "".,  1877;    V. 


Scfaultjfl.  Dim  A4ni7e'i«AF  KirrJietto^^^"^-  Jb- 
BQrkner.  ICircAcnKAinucA:  und  KirtJwitB'r'U.  QolDa.  IVJ'^; 
T.  Bohafer,  Rataelier  far  Aruchaffune  and  Er/ialluni)  von 
Parommlm,  Berlin,  1897,  For  Ibe  symlwliim  oF  mlon, 
beiidn  (be  liletsture  uuder  Stubouih,  Ek.'CLBAtAiTicAL. 
HHUult  tiie  works  of  Blunt  and  Thaibofer.  ut  fup.;  J.  C. 
W.  Alt(Uati.  Britrfttt  tur  chrittHc/tt  KumlariieliuJtit  taut 
lAhaeil:.  i.  ISO  sqt).,  Lrapgis.  1H4I:  W.  Wackemaaet.  Dm 
Fartm-  und  Blumttupradu  da  HilUlallrrt.  Id  Klniu 
BckrifltH.  i.  113  mq..  Leipeio.  1874:  J.  W.  L«c  ATotei  an 
U«  Sulsrv  d/  lAt  lAlwsical  CotaatM.  London.  1382:  J. 
Sausr.  SviMik  du  SfrrAawtftaudu.  Frsiburc,  1902. 

PARAIT:  The  name  of  a  desert,  mouoUin,  or 
mountEun  range  (Deut.  xxxiji.  2;  Hab,  iii.  3).  and 
piobkbly  olao  of  a,  place  (Deut.  i,  I;  I  Kings  xi. 
18)  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  SiDce  the 
mountain  of  Paran  is  mentioned  together  with 
Sinai,  Scir,  and  Kadeefa.  it  muat  have  been  near 
the  southern  boundary  of  Canaan  between  Israel 
and  Edom.  The  place  of  the  same  name  would 
•eem,  from  the  obscure  Deut.  i.  lb  and  I  Kings  xi. 
IS,  to  have  been  situated  between  Midian  (or  Edom) 
and  Egypt,  possibly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modern 
^al'at  al'Nakhl  on  the  road  from  Sues  to  Ail  ah,  the 
Biblical  Elath.  The  desert  of  Poran  was  the  home 
of  lahmael  (Gen.  xxi.  21),  and  also  the  place  from 
which  MoBM  sent  the  spies  to  Canaan  (Num.  xiii. 
3,  26),  BO  that  it  adjoined  directly  on  the  south. 
It  is  to  be  distinguiahed  from  the  wilderness  of  Zin 
and  from  Kadeah  (Num.  xiii.  21,  xx.  la,  22).  The 
nildemeaa  of  Paran  must,  therefore,  be  located 
»outh  of  Kadesh,  Gcrar,  aad  the  wilderness  of  Zin. 
It  accordingly  correapondB  to  the  modern  Badiyat 
sl-'nh  ("  desert  of  the  wandering  "),  which  is 
bounded  by  the  Jabal  al-Maljrah  on  the  north,  the 
■  watershed  toward  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  on  the 
south,  and  the  ranges  bordering  the  Wadi  b1- 
'Arabah  on  the  east,  and  the  middle  Wadi  al-'Arish 
on  the  west. 

The  mountain  Paran  can  not  be  so  satisfactorily 
determined;  whether  a  single  moimtain  ot  a  range 
is  uncertain.  In  the  former  case  it  might  be  identi- 
fied with  the  Jabal  'Araif  or  with  the  Jobal  Ikhrimm 
Id  the  wealera  part  of  the  wildetness  of  Paran; 
while  in  the  latter  case  It  might  be  Identified  either 
with  the  heightB  bordering  the  Wadi  al-'Arabab  to 
tbe  Mat  ot  the  wilderness  or  with  the  chain  to  the 
•outh  which  forma  the  watershed  toward  the  pen- 
loBUla  of  Sinai,    The  latter  is  the  more  probable, 


especially  as  this  southern  range  ia  now  called  Jftbal 
ol-Tlh  ("  Uountein  of  the  Waadering  ").  Weta- 
ateio,  however,  like  Palmer  and  Cheyne,  IdBBtifles 
Mount  Paran  with  the  Jabal  Mafcrah,  but  the  In- 
terior of  the  mountain  district  la  yet  too  Uttle 
known  to  decide  the  problem.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  possible  that  the  southern  part  of  Jabal  Hak- 
rah,  BO  for  as  it  lay  outside  the  borders  of  Canaan 
(Num.  xxxiv.  4;  Josh.  \v.  3),  was  called  Mouut 
Poran.  Finally,  it  should  be  not«d  that  tbe  El- 
paran  of  Gen.  3dv.  6  if  translated  to  mean  grove  ia 
very  possibly  another  and  fuller  name  for  Elath 
(q.v.);  and  as  Geneeia  locates  this  place  "  by  tbe 
wilderness  "  so  ihe  Arab  geographera  Ibn  ^au^al 
and  Ijtahri  also  sUte  that  at  Allah  (EUth)  the 
desert  begins  in  which  the  Israelites  wandered.. 
Euting  has  found  the  name  Paran  in  the  Sinoitic 
inscriptions  in  the  forma  Farran  and  Faran,  and  tbe 
new  Engli.th  map  of  Africa  shows  Jabal  Faram  at  the 
R.e.  edge  of  Jabal  Hakreh.  The  Paran  of  I  Sain. 
XXV.  1  should  be  read,  with  the  Septuagint,  Maon 
(cf.  I  Sara,  X3CV.  2;  Josh.  xv.  55);  for  it  ia  a  city  in 
the  mountains  of  Judah,  the  home  of  tbe  Calebit« 
Nobal,  tbe  present  Khirbat  Ha'in.  Nor  doea  the 
valley  of  Pbaran  of  Josephus  (H'or,  IV..  Lx.  4)  refer 
to  the  Biblical  Parun,  In  like  manner,  the  Pbaran 
of  Pliny  {Historia  naturalu,  v.  17)  and  the  Phww  of 
Uie  Peutingerian  Table  (Leipsic,  1824)  refer  to  the 
oaaia  of  tbe  SinaiUc  peninsula  now  called  Foirui. 
<H.  GtrraK.) 

BiauooBAPBI:  Jl.F.  Stanity.  Sinai  and  PalaUnt  in  Cennac- 
lion  wilA  ihrir  Hi^tora.  New  Vork.  1883:  H.  C.  Trumbull. 
KaiUJ»Bamta.  New  Vork.  1334;  DB,  ill.  072-673:  BB. 
ilL  3583-84:  and  the  literature  uader  Niau. 

PARASHAH  ('■  division,"  pi.  paraahiyyoth): 
The  Hebrew  name  for  the  reading  lesson  taken 
from  the  Pentateuch  and  used  in  the  synagogue  on 
the  Sabbath  (cf.  Acts  xv.  21).  Inasmuch  as  the 
intercalary  Jewish  year,  when  New  Year  falla  on 
Thursday,  has  fifty-four  Sabbaths,  tbe  entire  Pen- 
tateuch is  divided  into  fifty-four  sections,  the  ob- 
ject being  to  provide  a  section  for  each  Sabbath 
for  the  use  of  those  Jews  who  read  the  Pentateuch 
through  in  a  single  year.  The  smaller  sections  em- 
ployed by  those  who  read  the  Pentateuch  through 
in  three  yeara  are  called  »cdar\m  or  sedaroA.  In 
years  when  the  number  of  Sabbaths  was  leas  than 
fifty-four,  two  of  the  paroshiyyoth  were  read  on 
the  same  day.  Thus  on  the  Sabbath  immediately 
preceding  the  Feaat  of  Tabernacles  the  last  and  the 
first  sections  were  read,  i.e.,  the  reading  of  the  Law 
was  completed  and  begun  again.  The  reading  of 
the  para^iah  precedes  that  of  tbe  Hapbtarah  (q.v.). 
The  sections  are  known  by  the  initial  (or  occsaion- 
ally  the  Hist  and  the  second)  word;  thus  the  name 
of  the  first  parashah  is  "  Beresbith  "  ("  In  the  be- 
ginning," Gen.  i.  1),  and  the  second  "  Noah  "  (Gen. 
vi.  9),  omitting  the  editorial  note  which  b^ins  the 
verse. 

PASBT,  WILLIAH :  Protertant  Episcopal  blahop 
of  Maryland;  b.  in  New  York  City  Sept.  23,  1826. 
He  was  educated  at  Hobart  College,  OeDeva,  N.  T. 
(A.B.,  1849),  and  after  studying  theology  privat«lj, 
was  ordered  deacon  in  1852  and  advanced  to  tlM 
priesthood  in  the  following  year.     He  was  cimte 
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and  rector  at  St.  John's,  Clyde,  N.  Y.  (1852-54), 
Zion,  Piemepont  Manor,  N.  Y.  (1854-65),  St.  Paul's, 
East  Saginaw,  Mich.  (1865-67),  Trinity,  Elmira, 
N.  Y.  (1867-69),  Christ  Church,  Williamsport,  Pa. 
(1869-76),  and  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  (1876-85).  In  1885  he  was  conse- 
crated sixth  bishop  of  Maryland.  He  has  written 
Pastoral  Use  of  the  Prayer  Book  (Baltimore,  1904) 
and  Place  and  Function  of  the  Sunday  School  in  the 
Church  (New  York,  1906). 

PAREUS,  DAVID:  Reformed  theologian;  b.  at 
Frankenstein  (39  m.  s.  of  Breslau)  Dec.  30,  1548; 
d.  at  Heidelberg  June  15,  1622.  After  attending 
the  schools  of  his  native  town,  he  was  apprenticed 
to  an  apothecary  and  again  to  a  shoemaker.  In 
1564  he  entered  the  school  of  the  learned  Christoph 
Schilling  at  Hirschbeig,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
Amberg,  in  1566;  but  inmiediately  entered  the  Col- 
legiiun  Sapientiae,  at  Heidelberg.  On  May  13,  1571, 
he  became  pastor  at  Niederschlettenbach  and  six 
months  later  a  teacher  in  the  Psedagogium  at  Hei- 
delberg. On  Aug.  24,  1573,  he  resumed  the  pas- 
torate in  the  previously  Roman  Catholic  village  of 
Hemsbach;  where,  with  the  consent  of  the  congre- 
gation, he  reconstructed  the  church  status  along 
Reformed  lines.  Dismissed  from  his  oflfice  after 
the  death  of  Frederick  III.,  Parens  was  appointed, 
in  1577,  by  Palsgrave  Johann  Casimir,  pastor  at 
Oggersheim.  Transferred  to  Winzingen  in  1580,  he 
cultivated  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  teachers 
at  the  Casimirianum,  in  the  neighboring  Neustadt. 
After  the  death  of  Ludwig  VI.,  Palsgrave  Casimir, 
in  Sept.,  1584,  called  Parous  as  teacher  to  the  Col- 
legium Sapientiaj,  Heidelbei^,  the  director  of  which 
he  became  in  1591,  and,  in  1598,  he  entered  the 
theological  faculty  as  teacher  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  from  1602  until  his  death  he  taught  the  New 
Testament.  His  reputation  as  teacher  increased 
from  year  to  year,  and  attracted  students  from  far 
and  wide.  From  1592,  he  belonged  to  the  Pala- 
tinate church  council.  In  his  last  years.  Parens 
was  much  afflicted  with  sickness.  In  Sept.,  1621, 
as  the  Spanish  troops  approached  the  Palatinate, 
Parens  fled  to  Annweiler,  and  later  to  Neustadt. 
Then,  when  Elector  Frederick  V.  returned  tem- 
porarily to  the  Palatinate,  Parens  returned  to  Hei- 
delberg, May  17,  1622,  where  he  passed  away.  He 
was  survived  only  by  his  son  Philipp  (1576-1648), 
who  issued  his  father's  writings,  to  which  he  pre- 
fixed a  life  (Frankfort,  1647). 

Parens  began  his  literary  activity  in  mature 
years,  with  the  tract  against  the  doctrine  of  ubiq- 
uity. Methodus  ubiquitarice  controversice  (Neustadt, 
1586).  Some  vexing  polemical  matter  accom- 
panied his  issue  of  the  Neustadter  Bibel,  1587:  an 
edition  of  Luther's  translation,  with  apf)ended  table 
of  contents  and  superscriptions.  Jakob  Andreft,  in 
his  Chrisiliche  Erinnerung  (Tubingen,  1589),  styled 
this  publication  an  "  arrant  piece  of  knavery "; 
while  Parens,  in  Rettung  der  Neustadter  Bibd  (Neu- 
stadt, 1589),  answered  in  a  more  moderate  tone. 
Parens  further  contended  against  Siegwart  in  Sieg 
der  Neustadtischen  Bibd  (Ne\istadt,  1591),  and  with 
iEgidius  Hunnius,  in  1593-99,  who  accused  him  of 
the  judaizing  error  of  the  Reformed  party,  with 
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Clypeus  veritatis  cathdiccB  de  aacrosanda  trinitate 
and  Orthodoxua  Calvinus.  He  also  issued  various 
tracts  against  the  papacy  (1604-17).  Despite  these 
many  literary  battles,  Parous  was  by  naturo  ironic, 
and  much  lamented  the  passionate  wranglings  of 
that  age.  His  main  task  he  assumed  in  positive, 
constructive  activity;  such  as  the  many  editions, 
after  1593,  of  his  Summarische  Erkldrung  der  Katho- 
lischen  in  der  Churpfalz  gevbten  Lehre;  and  espe- 
cially his  numerous  commentaries  on  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  Scriptures  (published  1605-18). 
Significant  also  was  his  pronounced  wish,  in  1603, 
though  denied  by  the  strict  Calvinists,  that,  in  con- 
nection with  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the 
Reformed  Churches  might  use  the  terms  essentiali- 
ter  et  substantialiter,  so  as  to  approach  the  Lutheran 
teaching.  His  ironic  spirit,  however,  appeared  at 
its  best  in  the  famous  Irenicum  sive  de  unione  et 
synodo  evangdicorum  liber  votivus  (Heidelberg,  1614- 
1615).  In  this  he  proposes  a  general  synod  of  all 
Evangelicals  to  imite  the  Lutherans  and  the  Cal- 
vinists, who,  he  roprosents,  wero  surely  at  one  in 
every  essential.  On  only  one  point,  however,  not 
affecting  the  foundation  of  belief,  was  thero  di- 
vei^ence.  Why  not  forbear  with  erring  brothron  in 
love,  and  cease  consuming  one  another  in  strife  to 
the  joy  of  the  "  papists  "  ?  But  this  yearning  ap- 
peal of  Parous  brought  little  response  from  his  con- 
temporaries, and  his  overturo  for  peace  was  rudely 
rojected  by  the  Lutheran  theologians  Hutter  and 
Siegwart.  In  his  biography,  Philipp  Parous  lav- 
ished almost  excessive  praise  upon  his  father;  yet 
impartial  posterity  rogards  him  as  a  pwce  character 
and  a  distinguished  theologian,  who,  during  an  age 
of  narrow-mindedness,  proserved  a  broad  outlook, 
and  both  courageously  uttered  and  capably  ropre- 
sented  the  recognized  truth.  Julius  Ney. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  main  source  is  the  life  by  his  son,  pre- 
fixed to  the  collection  of  works,  ut  sup.  Consult  further, 
P.  Bayle,  Dictionary  Historical  and  Critical^  iv.  471-475, 
London,  1737. 

PARIS  POLYGLOT.    See  Bibles,  Polyglot,  III. 
PARIS,  UNIVERSITY  OF.    See  Univebsitibs,  {  2. 

PARISH   AND   PASTOR. 

Pre-Parochial  Period  (J  1). 

Rise  of  the  Parish  ((  2). 

Nature  and  History  of  Medieval  Parishes  (|  3). 

Canonical  and  Protestant  Theory  ((  4). 

The  Roman  Catholic  Parish  and  Rector  (|  6). 

The  German  Lutheran  Parish  ((6). 

Until  the  middle  of  the  third  century  the  one 
pastor  of  the  faithful  was  the  bishop,  who  con- 
trolled the  churches  in  the  cities,  while  those  in  the 
country  were  administered  by  the  Chorepiscopus 
(q.v.),  except  in  Egypt,  which  seems  to  have  had 
a  sort  of  presbyterial  organization.  About  250 
Fabian  divided  the  church  at  Rome 
I.  Pre-Paro-  into  fourteen  districts  (corresponding 
chial  Period,  to  the  "  regions  "  of  the  city),  each 
under  a  deacon  or  subdeacon,  the  pri- 
mary object  being  the  care  of  the  poor;  in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  fourth  century,  there  were  more 
than  forty  churches  in  Rome.  In  this  same  cen- 
tiuy  baptism  could  be  administered  only  by  the 
bishop,  and  by  him  only  in  the  baptistery  of  the 
Lateran,  and  not  until  the  end  of  the  fifth  centuxy 
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co\ild  baptism  be  administered  in  a  number  of 
other  Roman  churches.  Some  of  these  titular 
churches,  however,  the  oldest  of  which  were  prob- 
ably the  successors  of  private  houses  in  which 
Christians  had  gathered  for  worship  in  the  pre- 
Diocleti&n  period,  seem  to  have  been  centers  for 
divine  service  as  early  as  the  third  century.  Over 
them  presided  titular  priests,  who  were  later  to  be- 
come the  cardinal-priests,  but  for  many  centuries 
they  exercised  no  pastoral  duties.  In  Rome,  how- 
ever, and  probably  in  other  cities,  deacons  and 
priests  began,  about  250,  to  be  assigned  to  ecclesi- 
astical subdivisions.  This  may  well  have  begun  in 
the  rural  districts,  but  as,  in  analogy  with  the 
spirit  of  Roman  law,  the  country  became  subor- 
dinate to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city,  the  chorepis- 
copi  of  the  East  gradually  gave  place  to  priests 
dependent  on  the  bishop.  In  the  West,  where  there 
was  no  chorepiscopate,  the  graves  of  martyrs,  etc., 
gave  rise  to  a  locieJ  cleigy.  The  Synod  of  Elvira 
(305  or  306;  canon  Ixxvii.;  in  Hefele,  ConcUieiv- 
geachichte,  i.  189-190,  Eng.  transl.,  i.  169-170,  Fr. 
transl.,  i.  1,  pp.  261-262)  mentions  deacons  as 
directing  rural  communities  without  priest  or 
bishop,  although  baptism  administered  by  such  a 
deacon  was  regarded  as  complete  only  when  the 
benediction  of  the  bi^op  had  also  been  received; 
and  the  Synod  of  Aries  (314;  canon  xv.;  in 
Hefele,  ut  sup.,  i.  213-214,  Eng.  transl.,  i.  193, 
Fr.  transl.,  i.  1,  pp.  291-292)  forbids  deacons  to 
administer  the  Eucharist,  so  that  only  the  dele- 
gation of  a  priest  could  completely  provide  for 
religious  needs.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  that  the  Church  was 
fully  organized  in  the  rural  districts  (see  Organ- 
ization OF  THE  Early  Church).  Definite  areas 
were  now  constituted  which  already  contained 
numerous  small  places  of  worship,  often  with  their 
own  clergy.  In  these  churches  sermons  might  be 
delivered  and  mass  might  be  celebrated,  but  on 
high  festivals  the  parishioners  worshiped  in  the 
main  church.  Furthermore,  only  the  priest  in 
chaige  of  this  main  church  was  permitted  to  ad- 
minister baptism  at  Easter  (and  probably  at  Whit- 
suntide), and  such  was  his  supervision  of  the  neigh- 
boring cleigy  that  after  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century  he  was  called  the  "  archpriest  "  (see  Arch- 
deacon AND  Archpriest).  The  main  church  came 
to  be  termed  "  diocese,"  "  diocesan  basilica," 
"  parish,"  "  parish  church,"  and  later  "  baptis- 
tery," etc.  These  churches  gradually  attained  a 
degree  of  independence  of  the  bishop,  although 
their  revenues  were  still  paid  to  him  or  reckoned  to 
his  credit,  and  it  was  he  who  paid  the  cleigy,  the 
"  parish  churches "  not  gaining  administrative 
freedom  until  long  after  they  had  received  inde- 
pendence in  pastoral  care,  the  entire  course  of  de- 
velopment being  additionally  complicated  by  the 
rise  of  the  system  of  Patronage  (q.v.). 

It  was  only  in  the  late  Merovingian  and  the  Caro- 
lingian  periods  that  the  parish,  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  term,  came  into  existence,  whereby  the  in- 
habitants of  a  definite  district  were  attached  to 
a  single  church  and  its  priest,  who,  exercising 
disciplinary  powers,  was,  in  his  turn,  strictiy  lim- 
ited to  the  district  in  question  and  to  its  inhabi- 


tants,   the   whole   development   being   powerfully 

aided  by  the  state  requirement  of  Tithes  (q.v.). 

While  at  first  the  tithes  appertained  only  to  those 

churches    which    had     the    right    to 

2.  Rise  of  administer  baptism  and  perform  burial, 
the  Parish,  they  were  greatiy  increased  in  scope  by 

the  rise  of  parish  churches,  beginning 
with  the  eighth  century.  ShorUy  after  800  Char- 
lemagne enacted  that  a  tithe  of  the  fiscal  lands 
should  be  devoted  to  the  fiscal  churches,  exception 
being  made  in  favor  of  non-royal  churches  only 
when  these  had  had  tithes  since  early  times.  While 
Charlemagne  expressly  guarded  against  diminution 
of  the  incomes  of  old  churches  by  the  foundation 
of  new  ones,  this  was  essentially  changed  under 
Louis  the  Pious,  the  result  being  not  only  a  power- 
ful impulse  to  the  colonization  then  regularly  con- 
nected with  the  foundation  of  churches,  but  also 
the  cause  of  the  disappearance  both  of  the  old 
''  baptismal  "  churches  and  of  the  archpriests.  Even 
before  these  changes,  such  parochial  confusion  had 
arisen  that  no  traces  remained  of  the  undoubted 
connection  between  these  early  ''  baptismal  par- 
ishes "  (the  so-called  ''  Merovingian  great  par- 
ishes ")  and  Celto-Roman  administrative  divisions. 
In  Germany,  however,  where  these  changes  took 
place  later,  there  were  still  relics  of  the  ancient  or- 
ganisation, which  in  Italy  held  its  own  imtil  late 
in  the  Carolingian  period. 

A  fully  developed  medieval  parish  thus  presup- 
posed a  more  or  less  definite  district,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  were  restricted,  both  for  baptism 
and  burial,  to  a  specified  church,  to  which  they 
paid  tithes  and  which  had,  for  the  discharge  of  pas- 
toral care,  an  incumbent  in  priest's  orders,  deriving 
his  income  from  the  estates  and  in- 

3.  Nature  comes  connected  with  that  parish, 
and  History  The  incumbent  was  seldom  appointed 
of  Medieval  by  his  bishop,  being  usually  chosen  by 

Parishes,  a  temporal  or  spiritual  lord  or,  more 
rarely,  by  the  parish.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  incumbent's  position  was,  in  the  eariy 
Middle  Ages,  official  rather  than  religious,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  community  in  general  took  an 
active  part  in  the  administration  of  the  parish,  ap- 
pointing the  sextons  and  other  minor  officials,  and 
frequentiy  engaging  and  dismissing  the  assistant 
cleigy.  At  the  same  time,  the  parish  priest  was 
an  important  figure,  not  only  entitied  to  certain 
prerogatives  and  exempt  from  certain  liabilities, 
but  also,  as  the  only  man  of  learning,  the  scribe  of 
his  parish,  and,  in  many  places,  a  voluntary  arbiter 
of  justice.  The  system  of  parish  endowment  in- 
volved, however,  some  undesirable  consequences. 
As  in  Teutonic  law  in  general,  there  was  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  private  and  the  public  aspects 
of  the  benefice,  and  it  was  accordingly  assumed 
that  the  incumbent  might  have  a  substitute  to  per- 
form his  duties.  As  early  as  the  ninth  century 
many  parish  priests  were  represented  by  vicars, 
who  were  either  paid  a  certain  sum  in  money  or  in 
kind  by  the  incimibent  proper,  or  received  certain 
incomes.  These  evil  conditions  were  made  still 
worse  by  the  holding  of  Pluralities  (q.v.),  and  were 
complicated  by  the  development  of  Incorporation 
(q.v.).     In  the  episcopal  cities  of  Germany  the 
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cathedral  long  remnined  the  only  church,  or  at 
ieast  the  only  one  in  which  baptism  nas  adminis- 
lered;  but  as  early  as  the  eighth  and  ninth  cen- 
turies parish  churches  were  introduced  even  in 
cities.  At  the  same  time,  Pntrona^  (q-v.)  became 
an  important  factor,  even  in  episcopal  cities,  when 
controlled  by  monaateriea  and  coll^iat*  churches, 
the  rise  of  the  city  parish  system  being  immediately 
conuecl«d  with  the  latter.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  parish  and  baptisroiil  rights  were  ac- 
quired by  the  collegial*  churches  only  gradually, 
either  in  consequence  of  their  own  exertions  or  of 
episcopal  transfer  and  division  of  older  ecclesiastical 
districts.  The  cathedral  or  its  baptistery  accord- 
ingly often  long  retained  either  a  concurrent  or 
exclusive  right  of  baptism,  et«,,  the  latter  still 
being  the  case  in  some  Italian  cities,  such  as  Bo- 
logna, Florence,  and  Parma,  In  the  Middle  Ages 
many  of  the  German  city  parishes  had  no  fixed 
boundaries,  n  situation  which  the  Council  of  Trent 
sought  to  amend.  Other  conditions,  such  as  the 
rivalry  of  collegiaI«  churches,  also  tended  to  pro- 
duce city  pspishce,  which  are  found  after  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  These  seem  to  have 
been  served  originally  from  the  collegiate  church, 
which  still  formed  the  center  of  parish  worship; 
but  in  course  of  time  the  evils  of  non-residence  ap- 
peared here  also,  especially  as  the  parishioners  not 
infrequeutly  preferred  vicars  to  the  collegiate  clergy. 
Finally,  many  city  parishes,  tike  large  numbers  of 
those  in  the  country,  became  the  property  of  mon- 
asteries, thus  involving  the  principle  of  patronage. 
In  cities  containing  a  court,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
right  of  patronage  formed  the  foundation  of  the 
city  parish,  while  the  market  churches  both  in  the 
north  and  in  the  south  of  Germany  were  at  once 
placed  under  the  control  of  patrons.  In  yet  other 
cases  the  citizens  of  a  community  built  and  en- 
dowed parish  churches  at  their  own  expense,  the 
patronage  of  the  churches  in  iiuestion  consequently 
belonging  to  the  cities  concerned,  so  that  the  pas- 
toral care  in  such  a  municipality  became  a  part  of 
the  civic  administration. 

In  canon  law  the  parish  priest  is  simply  the  as- 
sistant and  representative  of  the  bi-iihop,  entrusted 
with  pastoral  care  in  a  definite  district,  instituted 
by  the  bishop  (or  presented  by  a  patron),  depend- 
ent on  his  diocesan,  and  liable  to  deprivation  (see 
DEosASATtON;  and  Deposinos-)  for  due  cause. 
In  theory  the  parishionei?  are  dependent  on  their 

parish  priest  for  all  means  of  grace 
4.  Canonical  excepting  the  sacraments  of  conRima- 
and  Protes-  tion  and  ordination,  which  are  the 
tant Theory,  exclusive  prerogatives  of  the  bishop; 

hut  in  practise  the  rights  of  the  parish 
priest  are  subject  to  many  exemptions  (see  Exemf- 
tion),  especially  in  favor  of  the  regular  clergy,  the 
mendicant  friars  being  empowered  to  preach  and 
to  hear  confession  concurrently  with  the  parish 
clergy.  On  the  other  hand,  since  the  Lateran 
Council  of  1215,  all  the  faithful  who  have  reached 
the  years  of  discretion  are  bound  to  confess  at  least 
once  each  year  to  their  parish  priest,  and  to  receive 
the  Eucharist  from  him  at  Easter;  and  the  decrees 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  require  the  pubUcation  of 
the  banns  by  the  parish  priest  if  the  marriage  is  to 


be  regular.  Among  the  Reformers  Luther  and 
Zwingli  took  over  the  parish  from  Roman  Catholic 
church  law,  although  in  both  cases  subsequent  de- 
velopments led  to  the  formation  of  national  churches 
in  which  the  parishes  remained  the  normal  diatricla 
for  pastoral  care,  subject  in  part  to  the  parishioners 
both  in  the  institution  of  the  clergy  and  in  the 
financial  administration  of  the  parishes.    The  sup- 


put  an  end  t 


many  abuses,  as  did  the  seculariiatlon  of  1803,  pre- 
venting, for  instance,  non- residence,  and  frequently 
giving  a  pastor  an  assistant  in  the  form  of  a  deacon, 
subject  to  the  head  of  the  parish  in  admin istratJoD, 
but  equal  to  him  in  ecclesiastical  prerogatives.  In 
like  manner,  the  pastor  is  under  the  control  of  ad- 
ministrative officers,  though  the  latter  do  not  pos- 
sess superior  spiritual  rank,  so  that  the  ecclesias- 
tical functions  formerly  reserved  to  the  bishop  are 
abrogated.  Calvinism,  while  not  unacquainted 
with  the  concept  of  the  pariah  in  its  administrative 
sense,  has  been  debarred,  by  its  stress  on  the  Church 
o^  the  "congregation,"  from  any  sympathy  with 
the  parochial  system. 

In  Roman  Catholic  church  law  a  pariah  is  that 
district,  normally  strictly  delimited,  in  which  a 
parish  priest,  subject  ta  his  bishop,  exercises  right 
and  lawful  pastoral  care.  The  parish  bounds  may 
canonically  be  changed  only  by  the  bishop,  and  by 
him  only  in  case  of  necessity  or  obvious  utility. 
There  are  also "  personal  parishea."such  asoourt  or 

military  chaplaincies,  and  missions  are 

5.  The   Ro-   likewise  movable  and  without  definite 

man  Catholic  boundaries  in   many  cases,  although 

Parish   and    in    some  places   they  are  practically 

Rector-      equivalent    <o    regiJar    parishes.     A 

congregation  is  not  recognijed  as  a  cor- 
poration by  Roman  Catholic  church  law,  the  legal 
personality  being  the  parish,  the  parish  church,  or 
the  Iwnefice.  Parishioners  am  tJioae  residing  within 
a  pariah  or  possessing  a  quasi-domicile  in  It  after  a 
residence  of  Hx  months.  It  is  possible,  therefore, 
to  belong  to  more  than  one  parish  if  the  pariab- 
ioner  concerned  hss  more  than  one  domicile.  Prot- 
estants who  have  been  validly  baptized  are  regarded 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  heretical  Catho- 
lics; but  while  theoretically  such  Protestants  are 
held  to  belong  to  the  parish,  practically  this  tenet 
is  now  in  abeyance.  All  Roman  Catholics  are,  how- 
ever, subject  to  the  ecclesiastical  control  of  their 
pariah  priest,  who  may  forbid  any  other  clergy  to 
officiate  in  his  parish  unless  possessed  of  papal  or 
episcopal  authorisation,  and  has  the  exclusive  right, 
except  in  urgent  contingencies,  of  baptism,  publi- 
cation of  the  banns,  marriage,  the  viaticum,  ex- 
treme unction,  burial,  and  Easter  communion. 
Mole  religious  orders  and  their  institutions  are  ex- 
empt from  parish  control,  and  generally  have  papal 
privileges  empowering  tliera  to  exercise  spiritual 
functions  within  the  parish  bounds.  The  head  of 
the  parish  need  not  be  a  priest,  though  he  must 
be  ordained  to  the  priestliood  within  a  year;  but  if 
he  be  a  deacon,  such  functions  as  reqmre  priestly 
ordination,  particularly  the  celebration  of  mass, 
must  be  performed  by  a  vicar  in  priest's  orders. 
The  parish  priest  is  presupposed  to  be  beneficed 
and  to  be  perpetual,  so  that  neither  mission  cleigy. 
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deflservaatB  (see  Chaplain),  nor  subrndiajy  priestB, 
&re,  Btriotly  epeaking,  pariali  clergy.  Where  there 
IB  DO  right  of  patronage,  the  bishop  presents  to  a. 
pariah  m  virtue  of  hia  "  free  collation,"  and  even  in 
other  Cttaea  be  given  at  least  "  oollotive  institution." 
The  office  of  pariah  priest  is  not  of  divine  right, 
and  the  attempt  made  by  the  Gallicana  uud  by 
the  Synod  of  Piatoja  (1786)  to  trace  the  preabyteri- 
ate  buck  to  the  disciples  of  Christ  was  formaUy 
condemned,  aa  an  Ario-Calviniatic  heresy,  in  the 
bull  Auctorem  Jutei  (1794)  of  Piua  VI.  The  privi- 
lege, and  the  duty,  of  the  parish  priest  is  the  exer- 
cise of  pastoral  core,  and  residence  is,  accordingly, 
strictly  enjoined.  He  has  the  right  of  jurisdiction 
as  confeedor  of  bis  parishioners  even  outaide  the 
limits  of  his  parish,  and  must  keep  the  parish  rec- 
ords, as  well  aa  preach  and  catechize.  On  all  Sun- 
days and  feast  days  he  must  offer  the  aacrifice  of 
the  mass,  and,  if  he  have  charge  of  two  parishes, 
this  duty  must  bo  discharged  by  bination.  He  is 
likenise  bound  to  supervise  the  schools  of  his  par- 
ish and  may  have  the  usufruct  of  the  income  of  his 
benefice,  besides  the  surplice-fees  which  he  receives. 
He  may,  in  virtue  of  his  "  internal  jurisdiction," 
exercise  ecclesiasticitl  discipline,  but  may  not  im- 
pose censures,  since  he  does  not  possess  "  external 
jurisdiction." 

In  German  Lutheran  church  Ian  the  pariah  is 
simply  the  district  in  which  the  official  activity  of 
the  pastor  is  curried  on,  its  boundaries  being  deter- 
mined either  by  the  ecctcsiustic4il  authorities,  or  by 
the  State,  or  by  topographical  conditions,  or  even 

by  personal  considerations,  although 
6.  The  in  exceptional  cases  the  congregation 
Oennan  may  comprise  several  parishes.  The 
Luthoran  Lutheruns,  like  the  Roman  CatlioUce, 
Parish.      bold  thut  "  whosoever  is  in  the  parish 

is  also  of  the  parish,"  but  parochial 
control  is  practically  restricted  to  the  publication 
of  banns  and  burial,  since  coitfession,  the  Lord's 
Supper,  baptism,  and  coolirmatiDn  may  generally 
be  recjuested,  especially  in  the  cities,  from  pastors 
of  other  parishes.  The  pastor  is  regularly  consid- 
ered a  member  of  his  oivn  congregation,  except 
where,  as  in  the  two  Mecklenbu^s  and  Coburp:- 
Gotha,  the  congregations  are  not  autonomous,  in 
which  case  he  is  o\'er  his  congregation.  In  ecctetii- 
nstical  power  all  file  clergy  are  held  to  be  equal 
whether  pastors,  chief  pastors,  or  deacons,  even 
ouperintfliidents,  ephors.  provostB,  and  general  su- 
perintendents having  no  su[ierior  spiritual  func- 
tions, despite  their  relation  to  the  administration 
of  the  Church.  The  Lutheran  pastors  are  likewise 
beneficed  and  enjoy  subjective  perpetuity,  being 
irremovable  except  tor  weighty  reatsons.  The  right 
of  Patronage  {q.v.}  is  an  important  factor,  and,  in 
general,  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  Lutheran  pas- 
tor in  regard  to  preaching,  teaching,  keeping  the 
records,  etc,  are  iiniilogous  to  (hose  of  the  Knmiiii 
Catholic  parish  pripst.  Spe  BrsHOp;  Deacon; 
PAffToitAL  Theomkjt;  Patrovaob;  and  Prirst. 
(Ulhich  Stl-tz.) 

BnuooBu>HT:  For  the  les*!  MPWti  nf  the  «ul>iwi.  rsffr- 
tOBt  iliould  b«  mads  to  tiia  worki  on  mclailutlul  lair 
U^irchmncht)  br  P.  HioKhhu.  Berlin.  ism~e7:  E. 
Uolnc  SCrHbiuK   1878i    A.  L.  Riehtar.   Lsipaie,    1886: 


E.  Friodbarg,  lb.  1903:  P.  Schfin,  Betlin,  1903;  J.  B. 
SAcmilUer,  Freiburg.  IU04;  and  U.  Sluti.  Berlin,  1904. 
Note  pirtieulaJly  the  litomtura  under  Canon  Law. 

On  tike  general  qu«tic>n  much  malehol  will  be  found 
in   (he   lileralura    under   OsoAHtiATiOH    ot   thi    £aiii.t 
Chdkch:    and  the  various  nrticloe  in  this  work  to  which 
rdereace  ig  mode  In  the  text.      A  list  of  literatim  decl- 
ine largely  with  Cenoaoy  1b  given  in  Hauck-Heraos,  RE, 
XV.  239-240.    Ot  apecud  vbJub  nre  the  warts,  oawd  under 
CHcac.^11,  -mt    CHAitmAN.  of  E.  Hatch,  J.  Cumuagh&m. 
J.  H,  lUgg,  Aod  W.  D.  tuUcn.     Coniult  further:  J,  Ban- 
nerman.  Tka  Church  of  ChHtt    .  .  .  Uie  Salvre.  Poictn, 
Ordiaanca,  Ditciplint  and  GovtrHMtnl  al  Ihn   ChrMian 
Cliurck.  2  vole.,  Edinbuisb.  1808;  L.   Ducheme.   in   Mtl- 
anaa  d'arcMaloaie  tt  iThiiloirr.  vii  (1887),  217  >qq.;  K.  Rie- 
kei,    Die  rtchttiche   \alur  da    rmma^ixhn    P{ammtt. 
Leipiic.  1891:  Lamlwrt.  La  Dodrim  du  miniM^rt  eccJtti- 
attiquf  d'aprit  Irt  livTrMK^rnbeiilttiriderioliiiB  taUtirimne. 
Pari*.  1S94:   S.  Itietschel.  Die  CinUu  auf  drtibKhat  Boden 
bit  (un  Autaang  drr  Karolint/'riril,  pp.  S5  sqq.,  S3  eqq.. 
SS  eqq.,  Ldpaic   ISM;   L'.    Sluta,    Gtmchinhtt  dB*   kirth- 
lirhen  Bntfliialwanui.  vol.  i..  ft  4-5.  14-10,  21,  Berlin, 
1895:   J.  B.  SUffmOUer.  Dia  EMwicttlune  da  ArtJiiprtr- 
bvlrraU  uiwf  Drkaitatt,  pp.  29  ten.,  TabingeD.  I)t98;    A. 
Maiignon,  titudet  «ur  ta  cirititiUian  frantoitt,  i.  200  eqq.. 
P^riB.   18M;   P.   Imbart  do  In  Tour.  La    Orwinre  rrii- 
Oieutu  dt  la  Franrf.  Paris,    1000;  H.   Griur.  GrtcAichIr 
der  .lladt  Rom  int  MiUiialtcr,  i.  14S  eqq^  Freiburg,  1001; 
Zorell.    in    Archit   far  kaiholitchai  Kirthenrtehl.    Ixixii 
(1902).  74  «qq..  26S  iqq.:    Hniick,  KD,  i.  222  eqq..  ii. 
450.  714  sqq.,  iv.  IB  Gqq.,  25  »qq..  382-383,  560-561. 
PARITY:     In  canon  law,  a  status  of  civil  equality 
for  various  ecclesiastical  nocietjes.     So  long  as  the 
pre-Refonnation   heresy  law  in   Germany  was   in 
force,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  parity;    but  in 
1555,  after  the  peace  of  Augsburg,  the  German  em- 
pire declared  the  heresy  law  to  be  no  longer  appli- 
cable,   A  distinction  remains,  however,  to  be  drawn 
between  the  parity  guaranteed  by  the  German  em- 
pire and  the  measures  adopted  by  its  constituent 
stale  governments:    the  empire  never  prescribed 
that  the  two  confessional  bodies  should  be  pinced 
on  a  footing  of  equality  by  the  respective  states. 
Parity  aigniliea  solely  an  equality  ot  treatment  for 
Roraim    Catholic   and    Protestant   estates    of    the 
realm  in  mattcra  of  the  empire's  jurisdiction.     As 
to  the  stales  of  Germany,   Brandenburg  wiia  the 
first  to  depart  from  the  custom  of  recognixing  the 
righte  of  only  one  Church;    Elector  Johann  tiigis- 
mund   in   1611   granted  coequal   standing  with  the 
Lutheran  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  East 
Prussia,   and  in   1615  the  same   to  the   Reformed 
Church  throughout  his  domain.     For  the  reet  of 
Germany,  the  act  of  the  imperial  deputies  of  Feb. 
25,   1803,  transferred  nmiiy  domains  from  Roman 
Catholic  into  Protestant  hands,  at  the  same  time 
guaranteeing  the  e^tercise  of  the  prevailing  religion. 
Parity  was  next  introduced  by  Bavaria  (1803-18), 
Baden,  and  others,    AU  the  sundry  Protestant  states 
of  the  Rhenish  Confederation  were  led  by  Napoleoii 
to  pledge  1o  the  Roman  CathoUcs  equal   rights  of 
worship  with  the  Lutherans,  and  most  of  them  ful- 
filled tie  promise.     The  act  of  the  Gcrmun  Confed- 
emtion  did  not  touch  upon  (he  point,  but  confineil 
itself  to  stipulating  e<[uality  ot  civil  and  political 
rights  for  ;idherentB  of  the  various  eonfeauiona  as  in- 
dividuals.    The  complete  civil  and  national  equality 
ot   aD   Germans,    without   regard   to   religion   and 
creed,  was  afforded  by  the  law  of  the  Confederation 
(now  imperial)  ot  1869,    The  case  is  different  with 
religious  societies  ae  such.    That  the  three  greftt 
Christian  Confesaiooa  (Roman  Catholic,  LullieraD, 
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LQcl  Reformed)  eveiywhere  enjoy  a  special 
if  etAte  privileges,  ig  due  to  tbeir  hutoric  poaition 
and  tbeir  public  importaaee.  But  in  many  of  the 
Gercian  BtBtes,  they  alone  possess  the  full  measure 

['  of  religious  exercise.    [For  discussion  of  the  subject 
'  I  relation  to  other  countries  than  Germany  aee 

I  LraEHTV.  Reugious.I  (E.  Sehling.) 

BlBLloaaAFaT:  3«  uniler  Liberty.  Rbuoiditb. 

PARK,  EDWARDS  AUASA:  American  Congro- 
gationiiliHl;  h.  at  Provirieiice,  R.  I.,  Dec.  2<J,  1808; 
d.  al.  Andover,  Mass.,  .Tvino  4,  1900.  Hia  father, 
Calvin  Park,  was  a  professor  in  Brown  University, 
Mirl  the  son  graduated  there  in  1S26;  and,  after  a 
period  of  teaching,  entered  Andover  Seminary, 
graduating  in  1831.  He  then  ben^ame  colleague 
paator  of  Richard  Salter  Storrs  (2d)  at  Braintree, 
Hasa.,  and  during  the  ne^t  two  years  rose  to  the 
THEik  of  one  of  the  ablest  preachers  of  the  day; 
tranaferred,  however,  to  Amherst  College  as  pro- 
fessor of  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  he  became 
eminent  a.-*  a  teacher  (1S35-36).  He  was  called  to 
Andover  in  1836  ae  professor  of  sacred  rhetoric, 
which  position  he  filled  with  great  success  and  per- 
BonnJ  satisfaction  till  1847,  when,  by  a  general  de- 
mand of  the  students  and  friends  of  the  seniinary 
nnd  the  nomination  of  his  predecessor,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  chair  of  systematic  tlieology,  which  he 
filled  till  1881.  Andover  Seminaiy  was  in  those 
days  the  chief  seminaiy  of  the  Cone;regational 
eburches,  and  Professor  Park  made  the  New  Eng- 
land Theology  (q.v.),  of  which  he  was  a  consum- 
mate master  and  the  greatest  representative,  the 
dominant  school  of  thought  in  the  Congregational- 
ian)  of  his  time.  That  theology  is  summarily  set 
forth  in  the  creed  of  Andover  Seminary  (cf.  hia 
pamphlet.  The  AsKociatx  Creed  of  Andover  Thto- 
hgiait  Semirmr)/,  Boston,  IS83),  and  also  in  his 
famous  sermon  upon  The  Theology  of  the  Inlellect 
and  that  of  the  Feetiigs  (reprinted  in  Uie  BMiathrea 
Sacra).  This  sermon  led  to  an  epoch-making  con- 
trover^  with  Prof.  Charles  Ilodge  of  Princeton, 
which  did  much  to  bring  the  new  school  to  a  con- 
Kiousnesa  of  itself  and  establish  it  firmly  in  the  con- 
victions and  life  of  the  churehes.  The  long  and 
laborious  Andover  life  was  broken  by  three  seasons 
of  travel  in  Europe  and  the  orient,  during  which 
he  greatly  enlarged  his  acquaintance  with  German 
theology  and  philosophy,  of  which  he  was  a  master, 
la  1844,  with  Prof.  B.  B.  Edwards,  he  founded  the 
Bihliolheca  Sacra,  of  which  he  continued  to  be  edi- 
tor forty  years.  It  was  from  tJie  beginning  a  "  aa- 
Dred  library  "  for  the  publication  and  preservation 
of  valuable  material  not  likely  to  be  elsewhere  at- 
tainable, a  keen  theological  re^'iew,  and  an  agency 
for  the  propagation  of  a  sound  theology.  But  his 
contributions  to  theological  periodicals  began  much 
earlier  and  embraced  a  wide  fSeld.  He  wrote  also 
a  large  number  of  memoirs  of  friends  and  of  tlieo- 
logical  leaders,  of  which  the  moct  important  nro 
those  of  Samuel  Hopkins  {Boston,  1S52)  and  Na- 
thaniel Emmons  (Boston,  1801).  His  other  prin- 
cipal works  were  The  Sabbath  Hymn  Book  (in  con- 
nection with  Prof,  Austin  Phelps  and  Lowell  Mason 
(New  York,  1858),  The  Atonemeni,  DiicouTses  and 
TVeolUM,  etc.,  with  an  Irttrodutiory  Emay  (Boston, 


1880),  and  Ditamrtea  on  some  Theological  Doo- 
trinet  at  Related  to  the  fleiijious  Character  (Andover, 
18S5),  From  18S1  to  hia  death,  he  lived  in  reUre- 
meat  in  Andover,  daily  engaged  in  literary  work, 
and  largely  occupied  in  the  preparation  of  hia  the- 
ology for  publication;  but  he  seems  to  have  des- 
troyed his  manuacript,  for  after  his  death  nothing 
was  found  in  condition  tor  publication.  The  en- 
thusiasm which  he  excited  as  a  t«acber  was  un- 
equalled, and  whatever  his  other  claims  to  the 
memory  of  posterity,  evidenced  by  his  almost  un- 
exampled popularity  in  many  different  lines  among 
his  contemporaries,  his  greatest  is  the  profound 
inSuence  he  exercised  from  the  professor's  chair. 
See  New  Enolano  Tkbologt,  V.,  |  3, 

Frank  Hpoh  Foster. 

BrBUoQiupaT;  F,  H.  Fatter.  Ortulk  Hitt.  o/  (A«  Neie  Ena- 
lartj  Theolon:  >>>u,P-  ivii..  Chiiuga.  1907;  idem,  in  Bib- 
liolhrca  aacra,  ix  (1903).  fl72  mtl-.  la  (1604),  SI  iqq.,  372 
■qq.,  SIl  aqq.:  W,  Wnlker,  Crrtdi  and  Plallormt  of  Can. 
BT'Batvm'Uitm,  Hew  York.  1863;  idem,  in  AmerKon  Chta^h 
Hiatari;  Sirua.  vol.  iii.,  ib,  ISM;  idem.  Ttn  Ntm  Snclanii 
Leadat.  puiiai.  ib.  1001;  Profator  Park  and  hia  Papilt. 
A  bianTapMcal  SktUh.  iciOi  Letttrt  rtctiaed  on  hit  niiw- 
titOi  Birtiidaii.  Bolton,  ISBS;  and  BrticEu  in  the  BOiiioOiKa 
Sacra  u  follows:  !™i  (1001),  187  >qq..  by  G.  F.  Wri«ht: 
the  »ioc,  pp.  338  sqO.,  by  K.  Hovfy  and  J.  Cook;  uid 
the  some.  pp.  540  aqq..  by  G.  W.  BoinlmBn;  1i  (1903). 
201  aqq..  by  J.  E.  RuukiD. 

PAREBR,  EDWARD  IfELVILLE:  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop  coadjutor  of  New  Hampshire;  b, 
at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  July  11,  1855.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Keble  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1878),  and 
was  ordered  deacon  in  1879  and  priested  two  years 
later.  He  was  a  master  at  St,  Paul's  School,  Con- 
cord, N.  H.  (1872-1905)  and  was  also  priest  in 
cb.irge  of  St.  John's,  Duuharton,  N.  H.  (ISSl- 
1905).  In  1906  he  was  consecrated  bishop  coad- 
jutor of  New  Hampshire, 

PARKER,  EDWm  POITD ;  Congregation  alist ; 
b,  at  Castine,  Me.,  Jan.  13.  1S36.  He  waa  gradusted 
from  Bowdoin  College,  1850,  and  from  Bangor  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  18613;  became  pastor  of  the  Sec- 
ond Congregational  Church,  Hartford,  Conn,,  1860, 
with  which  organization  he  has  remained  In  active 
service  ever  since.  He  is  the  author  of  Song  Flmnert 
for  (Ae  Sunday  School  ami  Social  Meeting  (Hart- 
ford, 1868);  Sunday-School  Hymnal  (New  York, 
18S0);  Higtory  of  the  Second  Church  of  Christ  in 
Hartford  (Hartford,  1893};  and  Ap}»vciation  of 
Caivin  Chapin,  D.D.,  of  Rocky  Hill.  Conn,  (pri- 
vately printed,  1909),  besides  sermons  of  a  com- 
m3morative  or  historical  character.  Of  hia  hymns 
that  beginning  "  Master,  no  oSering  costly  and 
sweet,"  is  perhaps  most  widely  used. 

PARKER,  JOSEPH:  English  Congregattonalist; 
b.  in  Hexham  (20  m.  e.  of  Newcastle),  Northumber- 
hnd,  England,  Apr.  9,  1830;  d.  in  London  Nov. 
2%  1902.  His  father  was  a  stone-mason,  and  his 
mother  was  distinguished  for  her  simple  faith  and 
life.  Through  his  father,  young  Parker  had  a  strong 
infusion  of  Irish  blood  which  accounted  for  much 
in  his  mental  powers,  his  oratory,  and  life.  His  early 
education,  received  at  three  different  schools,  was 
supplemented  by  private  study  in  mathematics, 
Latin,  and  Greek.  From  his  earliest  years  he  was 
under  religious  influence,  and  when  in  his  teens 
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commenced  to  preach  in  the  village  green.  His 
powers  as  preacher  and  his  genius  soon  became 
apparent  and  determined  his  future  career.  He 
attended  no  theological  college,  but  read  and 
thought  by  himself,  seeking  by  every  possible 
means  to  furnish  his  mind  with  idl  knowledge  nec- 
essary to  make  him  efficient  as  an  expoimder  of  the 
Bible.  In  1852  he  went  to  London  and  became 
assistant  -to  John  Campbell  of  Whitefield  Taber- 
nacle. His  preaching  power  was  soon  acknowledged 
by  persons  of  influence,  who  were  charmed  with  his 
eloquence  and  suggestive  utterances.  He  was  much 
sought  after,  and  in  1853  he  received  and  accepted 
a  call  to  a  small  congregation  in  Banbiuy,  Oxford- 
shire. His  success  was  marked.  They  had  to  en- 
large the  chapel,  and  \iltimately  to  buUd  a  larger 
one,  which  was  soon  crowded.  He  remained  in  Ban- 
bury five  years,  when  he  received  and  accepted  a 
call  to  Cavendish  Street  Congregational  Church, 
Manchester,  and  began  his  ministry  July  25,  1858. 
The  church  became  a  center  of  influence  and  the 
pastor  was  the  originator  of  most  of  its  institutions 
and  movements.  He  started  a  college  for  the  train- 
ing of  preachers,  and  did  the  most  of  the  teaching 
himself.  He  edited  religious  periodicals,  wrote 
some  of  his  best  books,  took  part  in  public  move- 
ments, and  attended  to  his  pastoral  duties  pimctu- 
ally.  His  influence  grew  apace,  and  his  power  was 
felt  far  and  wide  in  his  denomination.  In  1868 
Parker  received  a  pressing  invitation  to  become  the 
pastor  of  the  Poultry  Chapel,  London,  which  was 
then  in  a  moribund  condition,  but  did  not  accept 
till  the  next  year,  beginning  his  pastorate  Sept.  19, 
1869.  The  old  building  soon  became  too  smiall  for 
the  crowds  which  attended  the  services,  and  steps 
were  taken  to  build  a  house  of  size  and  prominence, 
resulting  in  the  erection  of  the  City  Temple,  Hol- 
bum  Viaduct,  which  holds  upwards  of  3,000  peo- 
ple. Dr.  Parker  conunenced  Thiuisday  Noon  Serv- 
ices in  the  Poultry  Chapel  and  continued  them  in 
the  City  Temple  till  his  death  in  1902.  These  gath- 
erings were  unique,  and  no  other  single  person  ever 
sustained  such  a  series  of  meetings  for  thirty-three 
years.  They  were  held  for  one  hour,  and  at  eveiy 
meeting  ministers,  students,  professional  and  busi- 
ness men,  workmen  and  women  of  all  ages  could  be 
seen.  Under  his  care  the  church  grew  as  a  power 
and  his  influence  increased.  He  preached  his  last 
sermon  Oct.  2,  1902. 

Dr.  Parker  was  a  voluminous  writer,  his 
pen  was  never  idle.  His  principal  works  are 
Ecce  Deu8  (Edinburgh,  1867);  Springdale  Abbey 
(Manchester,  1868);  Hidden  Springs  (London, 
1864);  Ad  larum  (1868);  Paraclete  (1874);  The 
PrUsthood  of  Christ  (1876);  Tyne  Chylde  (1880); 
The  People's  Bible  (25  vols.,  1884) ;  Family  Prayer 
Book  (1889);  Some  One  and  None  Like  It  (1894); 
Paterson's  Parish  (1898);  Preacher's  Life  (1899; 
autobiographical);  Studies  in  Texts  (6  vols.,  1901); 
PtdpU  Bible  (1901).  Besides  editing  several  period- 
icals he  published  in  all  over  sixty  volumes. 

William  Aoamson. 

Bibuoorapht:  W.  Adamson,  Life  of  the  Rev,  JoMph  Parker , 
London,  1002;  A.  Dawson,  Joseph  Parker ,  Hia  Life  and 
MifUatry,  ib.  1001 ;  G.  H.  Pike.  Dr.  Parker  and  hia  Frienda, 
ib.  1004. 


PARKER,  MATTHEW:  First  Protestant  arch- 
bishop of  Canteibury;  b.  at  Norwich,  England, 
Aug.  6,  1504;  d.  in  London  May  17,  1575.  He 
graduated  from  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge 
(B.A.,  1525;  M.A.,  1528);  and  was  ordained  priest 
in  1527.  Already  strongly  influenced  by  the  teach- 
ings of  the  German  Reformers,  he  devoted  himself 
at  Cambridge  to  the  study  of  the  writings  of  Lu- 
ther, qualifying  them  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
patristic  literature,  which  was  probably  responsi- 
ble for  the  comparative  moderation  which  he  showed 
in  later  life.  In  1535  he  was  named  chaplain  to  the 
new  queen,  Anne  Boleyn,  and  to  the  king  two  years 
later,  receiving  also  several  rich  benefices;  in  1544 
he  became  head  of  his  old  college,  which  had  be- 
come the  home  of  the  new  doctrines.  As  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  university,  he  defended  its  rev- 
enues manfully  against  the  king,  who  was  tempted 
to  extend  to  it  his  pillage  of  the  monasteries.  This 
danger  past,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  promotion 
of  the  internal  welfare  of  the  university,  for  which 
his  retiring  and  contemplative  nature  eminently 
fitted  him.  Even  under  Edward  VI.,  he  still  sought 
to  remain  in  his  studious  calm,  and  exchanged  his 
university  position  only  for  the  quiet  deanery  of 
Lincoln  in  1552.  Under  Mary,  he  fell  into  disfavor 
by  his  support  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  by  his  mar- 
riage in  1547.  Deprived  of  his  offices,  he  remained 
in  concealment  until  the  accession  of  Elizabeth; 
he  was  then  summoned,  much  against  his  will,  to 
take  part  in  public  life,  and  was  consecrated  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  in  1559.  The  validity  of  his 
consecration  has  been  disputed,  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics regarding  it  as  defective  in  both  form  and  mat- 
ter, Anglicans  exerting  themselves  equally  strenu- 
ously to  demonstrate  that  every  essential  was 
scrupulously  observed.  The  importance  of  the 
question  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  new  bishops  chosen 
by  Elizabeth,  and  thus  the  Anglican  succession, 
derived  their  consecration  from  him. 

Parker,  at  once  Evangelical  and  conservative, 
was  a  fitting  instrument  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
queen's  plans  of  compromise  between  the  extreme 
parties  whose  strife  threatened  the  peace  of  her 
realm.  The  situation  was  a  difficult  one.  Bishoprics 
and  parochial  cures  were  either  vacant  or  unworth- 
ily filled;  great  diversity  prevailed  in  the  conduct 
of  divine  worship;  and  ecclesiastical  property  had 
been  in  many  cases  diverted  from  its  proper  use. 
The  kingdom  was  divided  into  three  hostile  parties; 
the  Roman  Catholic,  with  strong  support  at  Ox- 
ford, among  the  lawyers,  and  to  some  extent  at 
court;  the  Puritans,  with  their  mainstay  in  the 
citizens  of  London,  supported  by  the  Cambridge 
divines,  striving  to  enforce  the  Calvinistic  ideals; 
and,  between  the  two,  the  new  primate  with  a  feeble 
moderate  conservative  minority.  In  this  passion- 
ate struggle,  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  uncer- 
tain and  capricious  attitude  of  Elizabeth,  Parker 
stood  for  conciliation,  and  for  the  striking  out  of  a 
distinctly  Anglican  line,  a  via  media  between  Rome 
and  extreme  Protestantism.  His  hands  were  full; 
he  had  to  train  the  new  bishops  in  the  system,  to 
keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  courts  of  justice  and  the 
universities  (the  Cambridge  statutes  of  1570  be- 
token a  complete  reconstruction  of  the  academic 


constitution  in  an  Anglican  sense),  to  regulate  the 
reBtoration  of  its  rigbta  to  convocation,  to  bring 
order  into  the  financi^  affairs  of  the  Cburch.  anil 
to  guard  the  bishoprics  and  other  benefices  uguinst 
unworthy  men.  Together  with  convocation,  in 
1562  he  recuat  the  forly-two  articles  of  religion  into 
thirty-nine,  and  gave  them  their  linal  shape  in  1571. 
He  took  great  interest  in,  and  wrote  the  prefaces 
fur,  the  Old  and  New  Testament  of  the  "  Bishops' 
Bible,"  a  version  which  was  to  superaede  Tyndale'a 
and  the  Geneva  versions.  The  "  Advertisements  " 
drawn  up  by  him  (see  AnvEKTiaBUENTS  of  Euza- 
dbth)  were  not  formally  sanctioned  by  the  queen, 
but  lie  enforced  their  provisions  with  strictness  as 
an  irreducible  minimum  of  decent  ceremony  in 
public  worship. 

His  scholarly  work  brought  him  more  happiness 
than  bis  administrative.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
study  of  English  antiquities,  especially  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period.  He  employed  the  large  means  which 
in  his  later  years  were  at  his  disposal  for  the  col- 
lection and  preservation  of  valuable  ancient  manu- 
scripts  in  danger  of  destruction  at  (he  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries.  A  single  agent  of  his,  Stephen 
Batman,  asserts  that  in  four  years  he  collected  on 
the  archbishop's  account  no  less  than  0,700  manu- 
scripts in  England  and  elaewbere.  Th^  priceless 
collections  he  left  to  his  old  college,  where  they  are 
now  the  chief  treasure  of  the  library.  On  them  are 
based  the  first  editions  of  Gildos,  Asser,  Aelfric, 
Matthew  Paris,  the  Florei  kitloriarum.,  and-  other 
ancient  chronicles;  and  Parker  was  the  first  to  rec- 
ognize the  value  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  works  for  the 
study  of  English  history,  law,  spieech,  and  religious 

Among  other  works,  he  wrote,  assisted  by  G. 
Ackworth  and  J,  Josseline,  De  atUiquitaic  BrUan- 
nictB  tccltniB  et  privitegiU  ecdesia  Canluariensia 
(London,  1572),  a  coUection  of  various  treatises; 
and  independently  An  Admonition  to  All  Siu-h  an 
Khali  IrUmd  hereafter  to  Enter  the  Slate  of  Malri- 
monie  Oodly,  and  AgreeaUe  to  Laws  (1605  [7]);  and 
Arclibiahop  Parker's  Prophtcy  .  .  .  (1715).  He 
wrote  a  preface  for  and  made  additions  t^  T.  Mar- 
tin's A  Dffenee  of  PrieHee  Mariages  (London, 
1562  T):  and  edited  Aelfrica  serraon  A  Tegtim/mie 
of  Atii^uitie  Shewing  the  AncierU  Faylh  in  the 
Church  of  England  Touchittg  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Body  and  Blonde  of  the  Lord  (1506);  and  Mathew 
of  Paris'  Hiatoria  Maior  (1571). 

BlBLIOaRA.l'nT:  The  chief  wnrk  ia  J.  Stiype,  The  Life  and 
AeU  a/lfaOJine  Parkirr.  London,  1711,  3  vol*.,  Ojcfonl. 
tS21.  Coniull  further:  His  Corrrtpoadencr,  ed.  J.  Bmi^o 
and  T.  T.  PeniwDe  for  Parlier  Society,  Cambridge,  1S53^ 
W.  F.  Hook,  ArrUintopi  af  Ca^abvm.  vol,  Iv.,  12  vol*., 
Londoo.  lSflO-7S:  J.  Jcwelia.  Hidonola  callrnii  CorporU 
Ckritti.  ed.  J.  W.  Clnrlc,  Cambridge,  I860;    W.  Bender. 

JWoT  Parkrr  rin  ealtig  tmiwiUw  Binclioft  Wanburg,  1ST7; 
O.  W,  Chad.  Charth  and  Stala  under  tit  Tudari.  pp.  IS« 
•qq.,  LondoD,  1890;  F.  G.  Lee.  ChunA  under  Queen  £;ifd- 
hM,  pp.  30  sqq.,  London.  ISDS;  J.  H.  Overton.  T\e 
Churth  in  EnQland.  i.  435-43B  et  passim.  London,  1897; 
W.  H.  Frere.  EtigliA  Church  USSS^IBgS),  London.  190* 
(full  and  valuable):  DfiB.  lUii.  354-36.1:  uid.  In  Ecnentl, 
the  worka  on  the  ecclaiABticihl  tiiatory  of  the  period. 

PARKER,  THEODORE;  American  Unitarian; 
b.  in  Lexington,  Mass.,  Aug.  24,  1810;  d.  in  Flor- 
ence, Italy,  May  10,  1S60.    His  father,  on  unpros- 


perous  farmer  of  active  mind,  held  rationalistic 
views,  while  his  mother  had  ardent  religious  feeling 
without  doctrinal  interests.  Instinctively  and  sen- 
sitively religious,  the  child  of  four  years  heard  the 
voice  of  conscience  speaking  "  clear  and  loud,"  and 
before  the  age  of  ten  was  terrified  by  the  preaching 
of  eternal  damnation.  His  early  education  was 
limited  to  a  district  school,  with  one  term  at  the 
Lexington  Academy  (1826),  but  by  extraordinary 
aptitude  and  the  district  teacher's  help,  he  was  able 
to  win  admission  to  Harvard  College  (1830),  and 
was  exceptionally  allowed  to  take  the  annual  ex- 
aminations of  the  college  class  without  residence 
and  without  a  final  degree.  From  1827  he  taught 
in  district  schools,  working  in  the  summers  on  the 
home  form.  In  Mar.,  1831,  he  bccaroe  assistant  in 
a  private  school  in  Boston  and  a  year  later  openeil 
a  private  school  in  Watertown.  Entering  the  Har- 
vard Divinity  School  in  Apr.,  1834,  he  graduated 
July,  1836,  already  amazingly  erudite  and  command- 
ing twenty  languages.  After  preaching  in  various 
parishes  he  married  Lydia  Cabot,  Apr.  30,  1837, 
and  was  ordained  June  21,  as  pastor  of  the  First 
Parish  (Unitarian)  Church  in  West  Roxbuiy,  Mass. 
Though  but  little  affected  oa  yet  by  German  Bib- 
lical criticiEm  he  had  begun  (1836)  to  translate  De 
Wetle's  Einleitung  in  daa  Alte  Testament.  His  eariy 
intellectual  friendships  were  with  Convers  Francis, 
George  Ripley,  William  EUery  Channing,  and  other 
members  of  the  Transcendental  Club,  but  he  shrank 
from  the  pantheistic  tendency  of  Eroerson  and 
wrote  unfavorably  of  Strauss'  "  Life  of  Jesus " 
(CArisfian  Examiner,  1840).  Entering  the  discus- 
sion of  Emerson's  Divinity  School  address  with  a 
pseudonymous  "  Levi  filodgett  "  letter  (1840),  he 
professed  belief  in  miracles  but  held  them  "  not  the 
sole  or  beat  evidence."  Believing,  however,  that 
conservative  Unitarians  in  reaction  against  Emer- 
son were  retreating  to  outwoni  positions,  he  boldly 
discussed  "  The  Transient  and  the  Permanent  in 
Christianity  "  at  an  ordination  in  South  Boston, 
May  IS,  1841.  The  permanent  essence  of  Christian- 
ity is  the  influence  of  Jesus  and  his  religion,  which 
is  identical  with  "  absolute,  pure  religion."  It  is 
its  own  evidence  and  needs  no  support  from  mira- 
cles, the  reality  of  which  is  not  denied.  As  a  young 
man  of  boldly  radical  tendency  Parker  was  at  once 
refused  excluingea  in  the  Unitarian  pulpits  of  his 
neighborhood,  though  laymen  induced  him  to  pro- 
claim his  views  in  lectures  which  were  published  in 
amplified  form,  A  Dierourae  on  Matters  Pertaining 
to  Religion  (Boston,  1842).  Tlus  was  the  theolog- 
ical crisis  of  his  career.  Refusing  to  withdraw 
voluntarily  from  the  Boston  Association  of  Minis- 
ters (Jan.  23,  1843),  he  was  shunned  by  most  of 
these  associates  and  felt  keen  suffering  in  lus  isola- 
tion. There  was  no  formal  breach  in  his  ecclesias- 
tical standing.  He  remained  permanently  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  and  of 
the  Berry  Street  Conference  of  Ministers.  After  a 
year  in  Europe  (Sept.,  1843-Sept.,  1844)  he  re- 
sumed his  pastorate  in  West  Roxbury  with  addi- 
tional preaching  in  Boston,  beginning  Feb.,  184.'), 
in  tlie  Melodeon  Hall.  In  Jan.,  1846,  he  withdrew 
from  Roxbury  to  be  pastor  of  this  Twenty-eighth 
Congregational  Society  of  Boston  which,  after  1S52, 
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met  in  Music  Hall  and  reached  a  membenhip  of 
7,000.  In  Boston  he  became  a  heroic  leader  of  the 
antialavezy  crusade  and  a  fervent  advocate  of  tem- 
perance fltfid  prison  reform  and  the  education  of 
women.  Absorption  in  these  social  aims  and  pas- 
toral work  together  with  frequent  lecturing  through- 
out New  En^and  overtaxed  aii  intellectual  power 
which  might  have  made  an  epoch  in  theological 
scholarship.  His  most  exact  work  was  an  ampli- 
fied revision  in  English  of  De  Wette's  work  named 
above  (1843).  His  intellectual  toil  amid  distracting 
conditions  was  unparalleled  and  he  was  a  prolific 
author  of  pamphlets,  books,  and  articles  in  period- 
icals. Hemorrhage  of  the  lungs  compelled  him  to 
end  his  labor  at  the  age  of  forty-eight.  In  Feb., 
1859,  he  went  to  Vera  Cruz  and  thence  to  Switzer- 
land. After  a  winter  in  Rome  he  went  to  Florence, 
where  he  died  and  was  buried  in  the  Protestant 
cemetery. 

Though  unable  to  appreciate  the  motives  of  his 
conser\'ative  opponents,  Parker  thoroughly  under- 
stood the  genesis  and  bearings  of  his  own  views,  as 
is  shown  by  his  lectures  on  ''  Transcendentalism  ** 
and  the  ''Theological  and  Philosophical  Develop- 
ment of  New  England  "  (Matter  and  Spirit  in  Cen- 
tenary edition  of  his  Works).  New  England  thought 
had  been  controlled  by  sensational  philosophy 
("the  original  sin  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  people," 
Matter  and  Spiritf  p.  353),  and  therefore  rested  re- 
ligion on  supernatural  miraculous  revelation. 
Political  emphasis  upon  the  inherent  rights  and 
the  trustworthiness  of  man,  the  dissolvent  effect  of 
rationalism  on  dogma,  and  the  growth  of  democ- 
racy produced  the  Unitarian  and  Universalist 
movements  without  producing  at  first  a  new  philo- 
sophic system.  Later  the  works  of  Coleridge, 
Wordsworth,  Cousin,  and  Cudworth  generated  in 
minds  like  Channing  and  Emerson  the  conviction 
that  man  has  an  inherent  spiritual  element,  non- 
miraculous  in  its  origin  and  operation.  In  opposi- 
tion to  this  fresh  thought  the  common  Unitarian- 
ism,  which  had  been  simply  an  Arminian  Bibli- 
cism,  began  to  emphasize  the  miraculous  historical 
evidences.  Parker  championed  the  new  idealism 
without  assenting  to  all  the  extravagances  of  the 
transcendental  movement.  Rich  in  historical 
knowledge  he  analyzed  the  total  accretions  of 
Christianity  to  an  interior  essence.  This  is  identical 
with  the  essential  religion  of  Jesus,  whom  Parker 
exalted  ^ith  glowing  eloquence  ("  the  highest  rep- 
resentative of  God  we  know  ")  while  he  pointed 
out  historic  limitations  in  the  ideas  of  Jesus  and 
rejected  all  the  traditional  Christologies.  Like  the 
German  mystics  he  saw  in  Jesus  the  supreme  in- 
stance of  man's  experience  of  God,  an  experience 
not  confined  to  Christianity  though  not  elsewhere 
equalled  in  degree  or  in  purity  of  expression.  Hence 
Parker  identified  the  essential  Christianity  seen  in 
Jesus  with  "  absolute  religion."  By  this  he  did  not 
mean  a  imiversal  religion  reached  by  generalizing 
elements  common  to  all  historic  religions  (though  cf . 
Chadwick's  Theodore  Parker,  p.  100)  but  the  purest 
expression  of  the  religious  consciousness  (Discourse, 
pp.  21 3,  214)  as  that  is  ascertained  by  abstract  analy- 
sis (pp.  6-7)  and  self-inspection  (ib.  p.  5).  Dormant 
or  active  in  varying  degrees,  there  belongs  to  every 


human  being  a  specific  religious  consciousness  irre- 
ducible and  ultimate,  acting  spontaneously  from 
diverse  provocations,  and  in  this  religious  conscious- 
ness the  idea  of  Gkxi  is  immediately  given  to  expe- 
rience. Following  Schleiermacher,  Parker  described 
this  consciousness  as  a  "  mysterious  sentiment  of 
something  unbounded  "  and  the  idea  of  God  as 
simply  the  power  which  is  the  correlate  to  a  sense 
of  dependence. 

But  Parker  did  not  adhere  to  this  minimum  re- 
lation of  '*  dependence  "  and  "  power,"  and,  using 
the  terms  of  his  own  developed  faith,  described  the 
religious  sense  as  a  reverence  which  normally  cul- 
minates in  trust,  hope,  love  (ib.  p.  32),  or  a  volun- 
taiy  obedience  to  the  will  of  God.  Similarly  the 
**  idea  "  of  superhuman  power  given  in  the  sense  of 
dependence  is  soon  transformed  into  the  **  concep- 
tion "  of  God,  "  an  infinite  of  power,  wisdom,  jus- 
tice, love,  whereon  we  may  repose,  wherein  we 
may  confide  "  (ib.  pp.  141-142).  While  the  term 
personality  is  defective  as  applicable  only  to  finite 
human  beings,  impersonaUty  could  be  used  only  to 
express  a  transcendence  of  Umitations  in  the  ground 
of  all  personal  existence.  **  Infinite  knowing  must 
be  his  "  (ib.  p.  148).  A  sermon  on  "  Commimion 
with  God  "  (Ten  Sermons,  1853)  describes  a  per- 
sonal communion  rising  to  rapturous  blessedness, 
though  without  the  mystic's  ecstasy  or  absorption 
into  deity.  Parker  often  used  the  symbol  of  mother- 
hood (Theodore  Parker* s  Prayers,  1862)  to  denote 
the  tenderness  and  unselfishness  of  God's  love  to 
man,  and  he  opposed  to  the  popular  preaching  of 
Calvinism  an  eloquent  insistence  on  the  infinite 
beneficence  of  God's  character  and  providence: 
"love  becoming  a  imiverse  of  perfect  welfare." 
This  optimism  did  not  check  Parker's  impetuoas 
and  heroic  conflict  ^ith  social  evils.  Developing 
this  conception  of  a  perfect  self-expression  of  God 
in  the  world,  he  championed  with  ardor  the  view 
of  divine  inmianence  in  the  world  of  matter  and  in 
the  world  of  spirit,  '*  while  God  yet  transcends  both 
and  is  limited  by  neither  "  (Weiss,  Life,  vol.  i.. 
Appendix,  p.  470).  Mere  pantheism  he  regarded 
as  "  irreligious  naturalism "  (Discourse,  p.  174, 
note).  Reasoning  from  the  theory  of  imnmnence 
and  from  the  experiences  of  religious  communion 
(204)  he  opposed  to  the  traditional  view  of  inspira- 
tion an  affirmation  of  universal  inspiration  varying 
in  degree  with  racial  and  individual  capacity,  but 
he  did  not  clearly  define  the  relation  of  such  in- 
spiration to  man's  own  activity.  The  coldness  with 
which  these  wws  were  received  in  his  own  time 
and  neighborhood  has  been  succeeded  by  wide- 
spread sympathy  in  the  churehes  of  his  communion 
and  many  others.  Francis  A.  Christie. 

Bibuooraphy:  Parker's  Works,  ed.  Frances  Power  Cobbe, 
appeared  in  14  vols.,  London,  1863-70;  the  centenary  edi- 
tion, Boston,  1907  sqq.,  contains  hitherto  unpublished 
material.  An  excellent  selection  from  his  writings  is  con- 
tained in  Views  of  Religion,  introduction  by  J.  F.  Clarke, 
ib.  1890.  The  best  biography  is  J.  W.  Chadwick's  Th«^ 
dors  Parker,  Boston.  1900  (contains  good  bibliography). 
Consult  further:  J.  Weiss.  Lifs  and  Correspondence  oj 
Theodore  Parker,  2  vols..  New  York,  1864:  A.  R^ville. 
Theodore  Parker,  sa  vie  el  ses  atworea,  Paris,  1865,  Ens. 
transl..  Life  and  Writtngs  of  Thwdore  Parker,  London. 
1877;  O.  B.  Frothingham,  Life  of  Theodore  Parker,  Bos- 
ton, 1874;    S.  Johnson,  Theodore  Parker,  Chicago,  1890- 
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PARKHUBST,  CHAXLBS  BEITItY:  Pregby- 
tcriaD;  b.  at  tnuDingbam,  Mau.,  Apr.  17,  1842. 
lie  was  educated  at  Amberat  College  (A.B.,  1866); 
was  principal  of  the  high  school  in  tbe  same  town 
ill  1867-69;  studied  tbeology  at  the  University  of 
llulle  in  1869-70.  He  was  then  profeasor  in  Willis- 
ton  Seminary,  Kaatltampton,  tiata.  (]870~7I),  after 
which  he  completed  his  theotogicHJ  studies  at  the 
University  of  Leipsic  (1872-73);  waa  paator  of  the 
Congregational  Qiurch  at  Lenox,  Mass.  (1874-80), 
a.ad  has  been  pastor  of  the  Madison  Square  Presby- 
terian Church,  New  Yorlc  City,  siaee  1880.  While 
serving  as  president  of  the  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Crime  (1801-1907),  ho  manifested  much 
activity,  securing  at  one  time  not  a  little  notoriety 
on  account  of  his  methods  of  securing  evidence. 
He  has  written  Forma  of  the  Latin  Verb  lUvalraUd 
by  the  SaJiskrU  (Boston,  1870);  What  wmiid  the 
World  be  witima  Religiont  (New  York,  1882);  The 
Blind  Man's  Creed,  and  other  Sermon*  (1883);  The 
PaUem  in  the  Mount  (1885);  The  Qv^ttim  o/  the 
Hour(188T);  The  Swise  Guide  (1S90);  Three  GaU» 
on  a  Side  (1891);  Our  Fight  U'Uh  Tammany  (1895); 
Talks  to  Young  Men  (imi);  Talke  to  Young  Women 
(1897);  The  Sunny  Side  of  Christianity  {1901);  and 
LitOe  Lower  than  the  Angela  (1908). 

PARHEfllAntJS.    See  Donatish,  ff  3-4. 
PAKODSU.    See  Miixenniuu,  Millbnakianibu. 

PAKSOnS     (PERSONS),      ROBERT:       English 

Jesuit;  b.  at  Nether  Stowey,  near  Bridgwater  (30 
m.  s.w,  of  Bristol),  Somersetshire,  June  24,  1546; 
d.  at  Rome  Apr.  15,  1610.  He  studied  at  St.  Mary's 
HaU  and  Balliol  CoUege,  Oxford  (B.A.  and  fellow, 
1568;  M.A.,  1572),  and  became  tutor  and  dean. 
In  1574  he  left  Oxford,  BJid  began  the  study  of  medi- 
cine at  Padua,  but  in  July,  1575,  joined  the  Jesuits 
at  Rome,  having  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion at  Louvain  while  on  his  way  to  Padua,  and 
was  ordained  priest,  1578.  In  1580  and  1581  he 
was  in  England,  making  converts  and  printing 
much  on  a  surreptitious  press.  When  his  associate, 
Edmund  Campion  (q.v.),  was  arrested  Parsons 
escaped  into  Normandy  (autumn,  1581).  Thence- 
forth he  was  a  persistent  and  unscrupulous  plotter 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  Protestant  dynasty  in 
England  and  the  reeetablishment  of  the  papal  su- 
premacy there.  From  1588  till  1597  he  was  in 
Spain  and  Portugal  and  at  Vatladolid,  Seville,  San 
Lucar,  and  Madrid  established  colleges  for  the  train- 
ing of  missionaries  to  be  sent  into  England.  He 
also  founded  tbe  English  eolt^e  at  St.  Omer  (about 
20  m.  s.e.  of  Calais).  From  1597  till  his  death  he 
was  rector  of  the  English  College  at  Rome.  Par- 
sons was  an  earnest  and  able  man  and  an  indefatig- 
able worker.  He  wrote  clear  and  vigorous  English 
and  had  special  skill  as  a  controversialist.  During 
hb  later  years  relations  between  him  and  other  Ro- 
man Catholics  were  not  always  harmonious.  Be 
was  hasty  and  self-willed,  a  victim  of  strong  preju- 
dices, and  his  statements  of  fact  can  not  always  be 
trusted.  Of  Parsons'  numerous  writings  the  more 
noteworthy  were  A  Brief  Discourse  containing  Cer- 


tain Rauon*  wim  Caiholice  B»fu»a  to  Qo  to  Church, 
publiahad  under  the  name  of  John  Howlet  (Douai 
[London],   1580);    The  Firtt  Book  of  the  CAruttan 
Exereiee  Appertaining  to  Resolution  ([Rouen],  1582), 
enlarged  with  tbe  title,  A  Cbri^ian  Directory  Ovid- 
ing  Men  to  their  Salvation  ([Londonl  1585;   often 
reprinted;     modernized    and    Protestantiied    by 
George  Stanhope,  dean  of    Canlerbuiy,  London, 
1700);    A   Conference  about  the  Next  Succeiaion  to 
the  Crown  of  England,  under  the  name  of  R.  Dole- 
man  ([St.  Omer],  1594),  which  ai^ued  for  tbe  right 
of  a  people  to  change  the  succession  for  religious 
reasons  and  suggested  tbe  Infanta  of  Spain  as  the 
fit  successor  to  Elizabeth.    The  book  was  approved 
by  Allen  and  others,  but  raised  a  storm  of  indigna- 
tion in   England  and  was  denounced  by  Roman 
Catholics  there;    A  Treatise  of  Three  Comierriont  qf 
England  from  Paganism  to  Christian  Religion,  under 
tbe  name  of  N.  Doleman  ([St.  OmerT],  1603},  an 
answer  to  Foxe's  Ads  and  Monumenia. 
BiauoaKAPHT:     Soun»«    an:     H.    Mora,    BiM.    prwineia 
Anelicaaa.  St.  Omer.  lOaO;   D.  BsrtoU.  DUT  Iloria  daOa 
Contpaania  di  Oiai  rfnehiUerra.  Ituma.  1M7:  A.  k  Wood, 
AOma  Oxanimta.  ed.  P.  Bliss,  u.  83-79,  4  vols.,  Lon- 
dOD.    1813-20.     Two    worthy    ■ketcbM    are:     J.    Qi^DW, 
BMiogtaiihical  Didionaru  at  Engliih  Catluiie;   v.   273- 
2S7,  LondoQ,  a.d.  (fuU  on  his  waria);    D\B.  iliit.  41t- 
4IB  (dataiJed).     Cmuutt  Further:    R.   SimpBon.   Edmiaul 
Campion,  London.  1307;    LeUera  and  MrmoriaU  af  Will- 
iam Cardinal  AUm,  ib.  IS82;  T.  G.  Law.  HiHorical  SMth 
of  Iht  ConJlicU  bttietm  JauiU  and  Sx-utari,  ib.    1SS9: 
W.  a.  Frera.  Tht  BnBlith  Church  USBa-l6tB),  pp.  316 
■qq..  ib.  IWM. 

PARTICULAR  BAPTISTS.     See  BAPriffrs,  I.,  2. 

PARTRIDGE,  SIDREY  CATLDT:  Protestant 
Episcopal  missionary  bishop  of  Kyoto,  Japan;  b. 
in  New  York  City  Sept.  1,  1857.  He  was  educated 
at  Yale  (B.A.,  1880)  and  Berkeley  Divinity  Schod 
(graduated  1884),  and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1884 
and  advanced  to  the  priesthood  in  1885.  He  waa 
a  teacher  at  St,  John's  College,  Shanghai  (lSS4r- 
1887),  and  at  Boone  School,  Wuchang,  China  (1887- 
1900),  and  in  1900  was  consecrated  missionary 
bishop  of  Kyoto. 

PARVAIH  (PARWAIM):  A  word  used  in  II 
Chron.  iii.,  6  to  describe  the  gold  used  by  Solomon 
to  line  the  walls  in  the  interior  of  the  temple  (Hebr., 
uh<d}h  parwaim;  LXX.,  ehrusicn  to  ek  Pharouaim). 
Without  positive  location,  it  may  have  been  the 
name  of  a  get^raphical  r^on  in  Arabia,  the  land 
of  gold  for  the  Old  Testament.  A,  Sprenger  {Die 
alte  Geographie  Arabiene,  pp.  54-56,  Bern,  1876) 
seeks  to  locate  it  at  Farwa,  in  southwestern  Arabia, 
in  the  country  of  the  Chanlan  in  Yemen.  E.  Glaaer 
(Skizie  der  Geschtehte  und  Geographie  Arabiens,  ii. 
347,  Berlin,  1890)  places  it  at  Sak  al-FarwaJn,  m 
northeastern  Arabia.  Ita  location  remains  un- 
certain. (H.  GUTHE.) 

PASAGIAKS  (PASAGn,  PASSAGDII,  PASSA- 
GEROI) :  A  sect  of  which  various  scattered  no- 
tices occur  from  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth 
century.  They  were  first  condemned  at  the  Synod 
of  Verona  under  Lucius  III.  (1184),  but  without 
any  definite  statement  of  their  peculiar  tenete.  The 
only  places  from  which  anything  can  be  gathered 
as  to  tbeae  are  in  Bonacuisus,  Man^estaiio  hasresi 
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CaihaTCfrum  (L.  d'Ach^iy,  Spicilegiumf  i.  212,  Paris, 
1723)  and  a  treatise  of  Gregoiy  of  Bergamo,  written 
about  1230,  Specimen  apusciUi  contra  Catharos  et 
Pfuagios  (L.  A.  Muratori,  AnliquUales  ItaliccB,  v. 
152,  Milan,  173^-12).  Both  assert  that  the  Pasa- 
gians  taught  the  literal  obligation  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  enforcing  circumcision,  the  Sabbath,  and  every- 
thing but  the  sacrifices,  teaching  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  was  an  error  and  Christ  no  more  than 
the  first  and  purest  of  God's  creatures.  Frederick 
II.  called  them  "  the  circumcised  "  in  his  ordinance 
of  1224  concerning  heretics.  They  seem  to  have 
maintained  themselves  until  toward  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century;  Clement  IV.  (1267)  and  Greg- 
ory X.  (1274)  directed  the  inquisitors  to  punish  as 
heretics  Christians  who  had  gone  over  to  the  Jew- 
ish rite.  The  sect  originated  in  all  probability  from 
the  intercourse  of  Christians  with  the  Jews,  who  by 
their  money  and  their  learning  had  no  little  influ- 
ence at  this  time,  possibly  in  the  first  instance 
among  Judaizing  pilgrims  returning  from  Palestine. 
The  word  paaagium  was  commonly  employed  to 
denote  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Sepulcher. 

(O.  ZdCKLERf.) 

Bibuoobapht:  C.  U.  Hahn,  Oeaehiehte  der  Kdzer  im  Mil- 
UiaUer,  vol.  iii..  Stuttgart.  1850;  C.  Schmidt.  Hitt.  H  doc- 
trine des  CathareBt  ii.  294.  Paris.  1849;  Molinier,  in  MS- 
moirtM  de  racademie  dea  aciencea  .  .  .  de  Tovlouae^  VIII., 
X  (1888),  428;  KL,  ix.  1556-67;  and  the  aouroea  named 
in  the  text. 

PASCAL,  BLAISE. 

Early  Life  and  Scientific  Discoveries  (|  1). 
Gbnveruon  (ft  2). 
Provincial  Letters  (ft  3). 
Tbouffhts  on  Religion  (ft  4). 
Contents  (ft  5). 

Blaise  Pascal,  French  philosopher,  mathemati- 
cian, and  mystic,  was  bom  at  Clermont-Ferrand 
(212  m.  S.S.W.  of  Paris)  June  19,  1623;  d.  at  Paris 
Aug.  19,  1662.    He  was  the  son  of  £tienne  Pascal, 

second  president  of  the  cour  des  aides 

I.  Early  Life  at  Clermont,  who  in  1631  resigned  his 

and  Scientific  post  in  order  to  go  to  Paris  and  de- 

Dtscoveries.  vote  himself  to  the  education  of  his 

children.  Here  he  found  himself  in  a 
circle  of  friends  whose  center  was  the  family  of  An- 
toine  Amauld  (q.v.).  The  surroundings  of  young 
Blaise,  as  well  as  his  natural  inclinations,  turned 
his  attention  early  to  scientific  and  mathematical 
problems,  in  favor  of  which  he  rather  neglected  the 
classical  and  humanistic.  His  attainments  in 
mathematics  are  evidenced  by  his  Easai  pour  les 
coniques,  written  before  he  was  seventeen,  and  the 
calculating  machine  which  he  put  before  the  pub- 
lic in  1642.  But  while  a  brilliant  worldly  future 
seemed  to  lie  before  him,  his  course  was  changed  by 
an  event  of  great  significance  for  the  entire  family. 
An  accident  which  befell  £tienne  in  Rouen,  where 
he  was  intendant  of  Normandy  from  1640,  brought 
him  into  contact  with  the  absorbing  problems  of 
the  spiritual  life,  as  regarded  from  the  Jansenist 
standpoint.  He  became  acquainted  with  Cornelius 
Jansen's  Discours  sur  la  reformation  de  Vhomme  in- 
tirieur,  Robert  Amauld 's  De  la  friquente  commun 
nion,  St.  Cyran's  Lettres  apirUueUes  (Paris,  1648), 
and  similar  works.  The  earnestness  with  which  the 
Jansenistic  piety  rejected  every  compromise  with 


the  world  was  not  without  effect  on  young  Pascal 
and  the  first  impulse  toward  his  conversion  dates 
from  this  period.  The  spiritual  effect  of  those  wri- 
tings on  his  sister  Jacqueline  (b.  1625)  was  even 
more  marked.  In  the  autumn  of  1647  Blaise  went 
to  Paris  with  Jacqueline  to  seek  the  improvement 
of  his  health,  impaired  by  overworic,  being  almost 
paralyzed  and  walking  only  by  means  of  crutches. 
Here  he  was  a  constant  auditor  of  the  sermons  of 
the  Abb^  Singlin,  confessor  of  the  conmiunity  of 
Port-Royal.  Jacqueline  soon  took  him  for  her  di- 
rector, and  desired  to  enter  Port-Royal  herself;  but 
her  father,  who  had  returned  to  Paris  in  1648,  was 
unwilling  to  be  separated  from  her.  Pascal's  first 
biographer,  his  sister  Gilberte,  recounts  his  conver- 
sion of  the  year  1646  as  though  it  involved  a  com- 
plete breach  with  woridly  interests;  but  this  was 
not  the  case.  The  next  few  years  saw  his  epoch- 
making  discoveries  and  writings  on  scientific  sub- 
jects, giving  an  account  of  the  pressing  of  the 
atmosphere,  nature's  **  horror  of  a  vacuum,"  baro- 
metric measiu^ments,  and  equivalent  weights  of 
fluids  (Nouvellee  experiences  touchant  le  vide  and 
Preface  sur  le  traiU  du  vide,  Paris,  1647;  TraiU  de 
ViquUiJbre  des  liqueurs;  and  TraiU  de  la  peaarUeur 
de  la  masse  de  Vair,  1651).  This  is  not  the  place  to 
discuss  his  scientific  achievements;  but  it  may  be 
noticed  that  even  in  this  field  he  had  a  serious  con- 
flict with  the  Jesuits,  who  accused  him  of  pla^ar- 
ism  and  of  giving  out  as  his  own  the  discovery  of 
Torricelli  as  to  the  method  of  barometrical  meas- 
urement. About  1649  he  was  of  a  divided  mind 
between  the  conflicting  attractions  of  religion  and 
science,  and  for  some  years  he  could  not  arrive  at 
a  clear  choice. 

His  father  died  Sept.  24,  1651;  and  Jacqueline 
was  now  free  to  cany  out  her  cherished  wish.  On 
Jan.  4,  1652,  she  entered  Port-Royal-des-Champs 
as  a  novice,  and  was  professed  June  5,  1653.  Pascal 
now  plunged  for  a  time  into  worldly  distractions  in 
order  to  dro^'n  his  sorrow  at  his  father's  death, 
finding  his  justification  in  the  works  of  Montaigne, 
of  which  he  was  a  diligent  student  at  this  time,  as 
well  as  of  Epictetus.  But  he  did  not  neglect  his 
studies,  and  his  principal  mathematical  discoveries 
belong  to  the  years  1653  and  1654.  He  wrote  then 
the  TraiU  du  triangle  ariJthmHique,  the  TraiU  des 
ordres  nunUriques  (Paris,  1665),  and  other  smaller 
treatises.  In  these  he  discusses  the  laws  of  prob- 
ability, as  in  the  TraiU  de  la  sommation  des  puis- 
sances numiriques  he  lays  down  the  principles  of 
the  differential  and  integral  calculus.  The  Jansen- 
istic ideal  paled  for  a  while  before  his  eyes;  he 
thought  of  entering  public  life  and  marrying. 

Suddenly,  however,  the  old  religious  impulses 
awoke  once  more  in  his  heart.  He  found  the  things 
which  had  appealed  to  him  to  be  hol- 
2.  Conver-  low  and  unsatisfying,  and  felt  an  in- 
don.  tense  longing  for  God  and  his  grace. 
He  paid  frequent  visits  to  Port-Royal, 
and  related  his  sufferings  to  his  sister.  On  one  of 
these  visits  he  heard  a  sermon  from  the  Abb6  Sing- 
lin on  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  life,  describing 
it  as  a  serious  decision  made  in  the  presence  of  God 
involving  a  thorough  breach  with  ^  worid.  The 
words  seemed  to  Pascal  to  be  spoken  expressly  for 


him.  Two  days  later  (Nov.  23,  1653)  be  had 
m&rkable  experience,  being  made  vividly 
of  the  presence  of  God  aa  if  in  an  ecatacy.  This  is 
the  dat«  of  his  real  convetsjon.  He  sought  Btreogtb 
and  protection  for  bia  new  inner  lite  in  the  Bolilude 
of  PorURoyal,  where  his  coming  was  welcomed  with 
joy  and  taken  as  a  signal  mark  of  God's  favor  to 
the  persecuted  community. '  In  spite  of  the  advice 
of  his  pbysiciuns,  he  subjecled  himself  to  the  strict 
<liacipline  of  fasting,  vigils,  and  self-torture,  al- 
though letaining  his  independence  and  frei|uently 
visiting  Paris.  He  plunged  into  the  study  of  the 
Bible  and  the  Church  Fathera,  but  did  not  refrain, 
on  occasions,  from  opposing  the  elders  of  Port^ 
Royal  with  his  own  convictions;  such  as  the  rela- 
tion between  knowledge  and  faith.  His  colloquy 
with  Le  Maistre  de  Saci  {L'Entrelion  avec  M.  de  Saci) 
shows  that  he  neither  shared  the  skeptical  distrust 
of  Singlln  and  de  Saci  for  the  theoretical  reason 
nor  admitted  a  complete  separation  between  the- 
ology and  philosophy.  During  this  period  he  oc- 
cupied himself  with  the  plan  of  u  great  work  in 
I  apologetics,  which  was  to  win  to  the  faith  the  phi- 
1  lusopheTB  and  atheists;  but  he  was  deflected  from 
I  this  path  by  the  call  to  engage  in  the  controversy 
between  Port-Royal  and  the  Jesuits. 

Early  in  1656  the  Abb*  Picot*  of  St.  Sulpice  re- 
fused absolution  to  the  Duke  de  Liancourt  because 
he  had  received  into  his  house  a  friend  of  Port- 
Royal,  the  Abb^  de  Bourgeois,  and  had  allowed  his 
grandchildren  to  be  educated  in  the 
3.  ProTOi-  Port-Royal  schools.  This  gave  occa- 
ciai  Letters,  sion  t^  Amauld  to  write  his  Lettre  d 
une  periottne  de  condition  (Paris,  1655), 
jvhich  was  hotly  attacked  by  the  Jesuits,  and  fol- 
lowed up  in  July,  1655,  by  a  Seeande  lettre  d  un  dvc 
et  pair  de  France  (the  Duke  of  Luynea).  The  Jes- 
lUta  saw  their  opportunity  to  reopen  tiie  vexed 
question  as  to  "  tact  "  and  "  low  "  (see  Jansen, 
CoRNEUDs,  Jassenism).  Amauld  was  cit«d  be- 
fore the  Sorbonne  and  condemned  on  the  point  of 
"  tact  "  by  a  rmijority  ot  more  tlian  two  to  one. 
The  Port- Royalists,  anxious  to  bring  the  question 
before  a  wider  tribunal,  asked  Pascal  to  treat  it  in 
such  a  way  as  to  appeal  to  the  lay  public.  This  he 
undertook  in  the  first  of  the  "  Provincial  Ijetters  " 
{Iieltres  fcrilra  d  un  prmnnciat  par  7(n  de  aea  utnu), 
published  under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Louis  de 
Montalte,"  Jan.  23,  1656.  The  pretended  author, 
knowing  nothing  of  theological  subtleties,  asks  tor 
i[iformation  on  the  controversy  from  a  Thomiat,  a 
Jansenist,  a  Mdinist,  and  a  Neo-Tbomist  (see 
ThomjU  Aquinab;  Molina,  Lris;  Jansen,  Cor- 
NBUUH,  Jansenism),  and  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  Amauld'a  offense  consists  in  the  fact  that  he 
has  not  used  the  expression  potivoir  jirochain  ("  pre- 
venient  grace").  Although  some  at  Port-Royal 
had  their  doubts  about  the  tone  of  the  letter,  it 
had  an  immediate  success,  and  sixty  friends  of 
Amauld'e  protested  against  the  action  of  the  Sor- 
bonne. In  a  second  letter,  Pascal  showed  that  the 
Neo-Thomists  were  really  on  the  side  of  the  Jan- 
senists  in  the  doctrine  of  "  sufficient  grace,"  and 
that  only  from  fear  of  the  Jesuits  they  had  tem- 
pered "  efficient  grace  "  down  to  "  sufficient  grace." 
[  As  was  to  be  expected,  Amauld  was  condemned 


also  on  the  point  of  "law"  (Jan.  31,  1656).  In 
his  third  letter  (Feb.  9),  Pascal  utters  his  protest, 
asserting  that  Amauld,  although  having  St.  Augus- 
tine and  the  Fathers  on  his  side,  yet  was  con- 
demned. In  the  fourth  letter  (Feb.  25),  be  begins 
to  attack  the  Jesuits  directly,  asserting  that  they 
are  undermining  morality;  that  they  constitute 
the  ethical  i<teal  not  according  to  what  man  ought 
to  do,  but  according  to  what  the  average  man  is 
able  to  do;  and  that  they  degrade  religion  to  poli- 
tics, and  morality  to  casuistiy.  On  the  day  of  pub- 
lication ot  the  fifth  letter  (Mar.  20),  the  community 
was  required  to  leave  Port-Royal,  but  before  long 
was  permitted  to  return.  Meantime  Pascal  got 
fresh  weapons  by  a  study  of  Antonio  Escobar  y  Men- 
doia  (q.v.)  and  of  Jesuit  practise  in  the  confessional. 
In  the  letters  from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  (Apr.  10 
to  Aug.  2),  he  deals  blow  after  blow  at  the  princi- 
ples ot  probttbilism,  the  method  ot  justifying  the 
means  by  the  end.  and  the  doctrines  of  equivoca- 
tion of  favorable  circumstances  and  of  menial  res- 
ervation. In  the  eleventh  (Aug.  18)  he  drops  hi.* 
mask  and  comes  out  under  his  own  name  against 
the  enemy;  in  this  and  the  two  following  letters 
(Aug.  IS  to  Sept.  30)  dealing  with  charges  brought 
against  him  by  the  JeauitA  and  quoting  from  their 
moat  approved  teachers  to  show  the  havoc  they 
have  wrought  to  the  monU  sense  by  their  teaching 
on  almsgiving,  simony,  bankruptcy,  and  duelling. 
A  week  after  Alexander  VII.  solemnly  declared  that 
Jansen  ha<t  tjiught  the  five  condemned  propositions 
(Jail)  in  a  reprehensible  sense,  Pascal,  leaving  that 
question  for  the  time,  came  out  in  a  powerful  phi- 
lippic against  the  doctrine  ot  the  order  on  the  (jues- 
tion  of  murder  (fourteenth  letter.  Oct.  23).  Then 
in  the  last  letters  (Sfteeuth  to  eighteenth,  Nov.  26, 
1656,  to  Mar.  24,  1657),  he  returns  to  the  Amauld 
affair,  and  In  the  nineteenth,  which  ends  abruptly, 
he  attempts  to  strengthen  his  friends  of  Port-Royal 
in  their  resistance  to  the  signature  of  the  formula 
of  submission  proposed  by  the  assembly  of  the 
clergy. 

The  whole  series  had  an  indescribable  effect,  and 
the  Latin  version  made  by  P.  Nicole  (1658)  cirau- 
lated  throughout  Europe.  The  public  conscience 
was  with  Pascal.  At  Rome  the  letters  were  con- 
demned; and  at  Paris,  burned  by  the  hangman. 
They  were  morally  a  brave  acliievement.  Though 
in  the  utmost  physical  agonies,  Pascal  yet  stood 
boldly  aa  the  champion  of  freedom  of  conscience, 
ot  truth,  and  justice  against  the  all-powerful  Jesu- 
its without  fear  of  the  Bastile  or  galleys.  But  the 
letters  are  also,  in  spit«  of  their  occasional  charac- 
ter, a  hterary  masterpiece  possessing  a  high  dra-  ^ 
matic  unity.  In  place  of  dry  scholastic  diacusdona 
on  technicaUties,  Pascal  has  given  vivacious  dia- 
logue, aparkling  with  humor.  The  figure  of  the 
genial  Jesuit,  expounding  the  secrets  of  his  caauis- 
tical  librae  with  smug  complacency  to  the  curi- 
ous LouiA  de  Montalte,  is  worthy  of  Holi^re 
at  his  best;  and  the  strong,  clear,  sober  stylo 
makes  the  book  one  of  the  finest  monuments  of 
French  proee.  A  collective  edition  appeared,  Ijtn 
Promnevdrt  on  leu  lettre*  (1657);  a  late  edition  h 
by  A.  Molinier  (Paris,  1891);  Eng.  transl.,  Pror- 
incial   LeOert,    M.    Viltenmin    (London,  1847),   T. 
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M'Cne  (Edinbui^  1847),  and  in  TempU  Clasnca 
(London,  1904). 

When  its  termination  left  him  free  to  cany  out 

his  plan  for  a  great  apologetic  work,  his  health  was 

80  increasingly  feeble  that  he  could  do  nothing 

more  than  leave  a  few  scattered  sheets 

4.  Thoughts  to  represent  his  thoughts.    In  1661  a 
on  Religion,  new  attack  upon  Port^ Royal  gave  him 

much  pain,  which  was  increased  by 
what  he  thought  the  weakness  of  the  submission  of 
Amauld  and  Nicole,  and  by  the  deatli  of  his  sister 
Jacqueline  (Oct.  4, 1661).  His  last  few  months  were 
spent  in  retirement  and  in  devotional  exercises  and 
works  of  charity.  His  remains  were  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  £tienne  du  Mont.  The  fragments 
found  among  his  papers,  representing  his  desultory 
preparations  for  the  great  work  which  was  to  have 
converted  the  atheists,  were  published  by  his  friends 
under  the  title  Pensies  de  M.  Pascal  sur  la  religian 
el  9ur  qudques  autrea  aujets  qui  ord  Hi  trout^ies  apres 
9a  mart  parmi  sea  papier  a  (Paris,  1670).  Unfortu- 
nately Nicole  and  Arnauld  felt  obliged  or  author- 
ised to  alter  the  text  almost  out  of  all  recognition; 
and  it  was  not  imtil  the  publication  of  Victor 
Cousin's  Des  Pensies  de  Pascal  (Paris,  1843)  that 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  original.  The  first  cor- 
rect edition  was  that  of  M.  P.  Faug^re,  Pensies y 
fragments  et  lettres  de  Blaise  Pascal  (1844);  Eng. 
transl..  Thoughts  on  Religion  and  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity (London,  1850).  Other  English  translations 
are  by  Basil  Kennett  (1727,  1893),  and  C.  K.  Paul 
(London,  1885).  G.  Michaut,  Pensies  disposies 
suivant  Vordre  du  cahier  autographe,  aims  to  give  a 
literal  reproduction  (Freiburg  in  Switzerland,  1896). 
Scientific  studies,  according  to  Pascal,  leave  the 
riddle  of  life  unsolved,  and  the  deepest  cravings  of 
the  heart  imsatisfied.  Hence  he  turned  to  the 
study  of  man.  Mathematical  logic  is  incontroverti- 
ble  but  minus  concrete   truth.     For 

5.  Contents,  scientific  deduction  God  is  cognizable 

only  as  a  mathematical  determination 
or  concept  of  limitation.  Only  a  single  ethical  effect 
follows  the  contemplation  of  the  mathematical; 
through  the  conception  of  the  infinitely  small  and 
the  infinitely  great,  man  comes  to  the  realization  of 
self  and  reverence  before  the  infinite.  The  study 
to  which  man  is  called  by  his  own  constitution  is 
the  study  of  man.  The  first  results  are  despairing; 
man  is  a  chaos,  a  being  full  of  inexplicable  contra- 
dictions. '  But  the  very  fact  that  he  seeks  and  yet  is 
helplessly  weak,  is  proof  that  he  once  possessed  a 
real  happiness.  He  seeks  in  that  which  he  has  not 
the  help  which  he  finds  not  in  that  which  he  has, 
while  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  able  to  de- 
liver him,  because  this  infinite  abyss  is  only  to  be 
filled  by  an  infinite  means.  Mere  philosophy  can 
not  bridge  the  chasm.  Of  the  two  fundamental 
types.  Stoicism  sets  forth  the  grandeur  of  man  but 
is  blind  to  his  misery  and  ethical  impotence:  skep- 
ticism recognizes  his  misery,  but  stumbles  over  his 
greatness.  Philosophy  points  out  the  way  of  escape 
from  the  dilemma  by  preparing  man  for  the  recep- 
tivity of  faith  or  leading  to  theology,  the  center  of 
all  truth.  Reason  affords  a  knowledge  of  God  as 
a  philosophical  postulate  but  not  as  salvation; 
how  God  exists  and  how  he  is  related  to  man  must 


come  by  religious  revelation.  Li  the  search  for  true 
religion,  in  the  first  place,  reason  is  the  only  instru- 
ment: divine  revelation  must  be  cognisable  by  it. 
or  at  least  not  opposed  to  it.  By  miracle,  proph- 
ecy, and  the  historic  life  of  Jesus,  Christianity  re- 
veals itself  to  reason  as  the  true  religion.  The 
proofs  are  not  "  mathematically  convmcing,"  bui 
they  offer  the  Christian  religion  as  a  hypotliex^is 
tliat  satisfies  the  reason.  The  doctrines  of  nature 
and  grace,  of  the  fall  and  of  a  divine-hunaan  Re- 
deemer, are  the  neces'^ary  complement  of  experi- 
ence as  to  the  conjoint  misery  and  greatness  of 
man.  But  as  the  ungodly  passions  set  themselves 
against  the  reasonable  apprehension  of  God  and 
his  revelation,  man  can  strengthen  his  faith  by  a 
second  means;  namely,  habit.  The  habit  of  acting 
as  though  he  believed,  will  reduce  the  frowardness 
of  man's  heart.  Actual  faith,  however,  is  a  gift  of 
the  divine  grace;  not  indirectly  through  the  reason 
but  directly  God  inspires  faith  in  the  heart,  whenever 
it  suits  his  pleasure.  The  result  is  an  absolute  cer- 
tainty and  blessedness.  The  inspiration  which 
makes  the  heart  certain  of  the  truth  of  religion  pro- 
ceeds from  Christ,  through  whom  alone  we  know 
God.  K]!hristian  perfection  consists  for  Pascal  in 
the  imitation  of  the  self-denying  life  of  Jesus — 
penitent  self-contemplation,  monastic  mortifica- 
tion of  the  natural  man,  mystical  surrender,  and 
contemplative  elevation  are  the  means  of  sanctifi- 
cation.  Thus  his  ideal  of  life  is  largely  negative, 
the  duty  of  charity  toward  the  poor  and  suffering 
being  the  principal  positive  precept.  This  insist- 
ence on  the  inner  life  and  personal  sanctificatioii 
is  far  removed  from  the  Jesuit  cosmopolitan  moral- 
ity; but  it  is  almost  equally  far  from  the  Evangel- 
ical conception  of  Christian  perfection,  ^here  is 
nothing  in  all  his  work  to  show  that  he  had  any 
real  understanding  of  or  sympathy  with  Protestant- 
ism; yet  he  has  been,  like  his  contemporaries  of 
Port-Royal,  a  stranger  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  to  this  day.  Like  Paul  and  Augustine,  his 
great  teachers,  he  has  been  a  pathfinder  to  all  tho^^(^ 
who  were  seeking  God.  A  prince  in  the  realm  of 
science,  he  is  even  a  greater  than  a  prince  in  th:it 
of  faith.  (EuGEN  Lachenmann.) 

Bibuoqrapby:  Noteworthy  editions  of  the  works  of  Pascal 
are:  C.  Bossut,  6  vols..  The  Hague.  1779;  AbW  Mayuanl. 
2  vols..  Paris.  1851;  C.  Lahuro.  2  vols.,  ib.  1858,  with 
"  Life  "  by  Mme.  P6rier;  J.  de  Soyres.  Cambridce.  188U; 
L.  Derome,  Paris.  1885  sqq.;  P.  Faugfere,  Paris,  new  ed.. 
1886-95;  E.  Havet,  2  voU..  ib.  1889;  .Molinier.  ib.  1891; 
and  the  latest,  by  L.  Bninschvicg  and  P.  Boutroux,  ib. 
1908.  The  works  were  translated  into  Latin,  Spanish, 
Italian.  German,  and  English  (London,  1657).  His  AftVi- 
ctUaneoua  Writingat  translated  from  JPaugfere's  ed.,  ap- 
peared London,  1849.  For  discussions  of  Pascal's  life 
and  work  consult:  E.  Boutroux,  Pa9cal,  Paris,  1900,  Enic. 
transl..  .Manchester,  1902  (the  ripest  fruit  of  the  later  in- 
vestigations); C.  A.  Sainte-Beuve,  Port-Royal,  vols,  ii.- 
iii.,  Paris,  1860;  idem.  Portraits  contemporaitu,  ib.  1847; 
idem,  Monday  Chats,  Chicago,  1877;  idem,  Esttays  on  Men 
and  Women,  Ix>ndon,  1890;  A.  H.  Reuchlin,  PaaeoTti 
lAben  und  der  Grist  seiner  Schriften,  Stuttgart,  1840;  V. 
C!ousin.  Etudes  sur  Pascal,  Paris,  1857;  H.  Weingarten, 
Pascal  als  Apolonet,  Leinsic,  1863;  E.  Sais9iet,  Le  Scejt- 
ticisme,  po.  241-342.  Piris.  1865;  T.  W,  Ecklin.  Blaise 
Pascal,  ein  Zeuie  der  Wahrheit,  Basel,  1870;  J.  G.  Drey- 
dorff.  Pascal,  sein  Lthen  und  seine  KAmpfe,  Leipsic.  1870; 
idem.  PasccU's  Gedanken  Ober  die  Relipion,  ib.  1875;  J. 
Tulloch,  Pascal,  Edinburgh.  1878;  K.  Dros,  £twU  »ur  Ir 
scepticisme  de  Pascal,  Paris,   1886;  £.  Soh^rsr,  Jitudes 
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lltS7-Ql;  M.  Nouruson,  Paical.  phi/iicin  et  phiJowipAei 
Pahi.  lU^i  idBm,  llifmn  dt  fatcai,  iD.  ISUli;  J.  Zettd, 
Sur  It  patcaiiam:  Pari*,  ISiW:  J.  Bertruid,  JUaw  Patcal. 
Paiii,  I89l>:    1>.  Numitll.  ifa^i  0/  jUaJ<m  Thoueht,  3 
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PMCoi,  Paris,    11 

la;    A.   HaUfeld.  PokoI,   Paris,    IBOl; 
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1901:   idem,  IVu. 
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(of  high  valufl:  IV.  If.  Clarke,  fattal  and  fA«  i'ort  Sovof- 
itU.  Ediabuf«h  nnil  Mew  York.  1002;  A.  Vinst,  iXuAa 
•ur  StatM  PoKol.  Parb.  IQfUi  E,  Jaiuseag.  to  Philon- 
phit  It  rapoloaitiiiue  de  Paacal,  Paria.  1906:  W.  J.  Wiltiama, 
Kewman.  Pairal,  LaUu  arid  U<  Calholic  ChurtS,  Loadoo, 
1900:  K.  Bomhauaea.  Die  ElAili  Patcoli.  Gieweii,  1907: 
J.  Cauble.  Sl-du  on  PatcaX,  Loadon,  1907:  A.  Ktater. 
Dit  Elhik  Paieali,  TObiagen.  IS07:  F.  Stmnalii.  PaKol 
H  Hn  Ump,,  2  p:irU,  Piiria.  1907;  J.  T.  Buieos,  Dc  Can- 
Mit  en  PwfoU.  Uln-cht,  1909:  Viwount  St.  Cyrea,  PoKoi. 
WUh  PontaiU  Indis,  BMioeraphu,  and  comparalipr  Tablt, 
Hef>  York,  1910:  H.  K.  Jordan.  Blaiit  PoKcd:  a  Study 
in  Riliavnu  Pui/chylnau,  LoDduo.  1910:  V.  Girard,  Blaiic 
Patcal,  ilada  iThv-t.  morale.  Fsris.  1910.  Thr  reader 
should  cooault  *Ik  the  lilecsture  under  Pori^Rotil;  and 
works  on  modem  philosophy  and  on  Ihe  literary  bieUjiy  of 
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Paschal  I.:  Pope  817-824.  He 
birth,  early  entered  the  clerical  Btatj;  and  was  at- 
tached to  the  Lut«ran  buEJlicu,  where  he  became 
deacou  and  priest,  and  under  Leo  IIL  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  monaalery  of  St.  Stephen  Major 
anil  hospice  for  pilgrims  near  St.  Peter's.  On  the 
death  of  Stephen  IV.,  he  was  elected  the  same  day 
and  consecrated  the  next  (Jan.  25,  26,  S17),  appar- 
ently to  avoid  the  interference  of  the  Frankish 
court.  The  Emperor  Louis,  however,  made  no 
objection,  and  renewed  the  agreement  which  had 
Leen  in  force  under  his  predecessors.  The  docu- 
ment purporting  to  contain  this  agreement,  the  so- 
Cidled  Pactum  LudonHoraim,  for  which  (he  oldest 
witiicssea  ore  Anaelm  of  Lucca  and  Deusdedit 
(i|q.v.),  has  called  forth  much  controversy.  It  is 
now  usually  considered  to  bo  not  forged  but  merely 
interpolated,  although  scholars  disagree  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  interpolations.  In  any  case  the  rela- 
tions between  Paschal  and  .the  emperor  were  at 
firnt  friendly.  In  Ihe  spring  of  823  the  young 
Lolhair  went  to  Rome,  where  Paschal  crowned  him 
(Apr.  5).  In  missionary  work  pope  and  emperor 
nclcd  in  unison;  the  former  named  the  latter's 
foster-brother  Ebo  of  Reims  his  vicar  tor  the  still 
hentlien  lands  of  the  north.  The  recrudescence  of 
the  iconoclastic  controversy  afi'orded  Paschal  an 
opportunity  for  freah  intervention  in  eastern  affairs 
as  the  upholder  of  orthodoxy.  I*o  the  Armenian 
paid  no  heed  to  the  representations  of  the  Roman 
legates;  but  Paschal  had  the  satisfaction  of  being 
rpcogniied  by  the  defenders  of  images  as  the  head 
of  the  Church.  The  Liber  ponlificalia  calls  him  a 
tiiilii  ;ind  benevolent  ruler;  the  Frankish  liistorians 
depict  him  rather  as  haughty  and  domineering. 
He  was  a  devoted  supporter  of  monasticism,  and  a 
Eealous  promoter  of  the  cultus  of  the  saints  and 
their  relics  (see  Ceciua,  Saint),  to  which  qusl- 
ities  be  probably  owes  his  own  canonization.  His 
festival  is  May  14.  (H.  BaauEn.) 

~  uprt:    The   Epittela  il  Uplomata  an  la   MPL. 
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PHnUeitun  Ottot  I.,  pp.  173  sqq.,  Innsbruck.  1B83. 
3oun»>  an:  Liber  pontV/IcoJu,  ed.  L,  Duchesne,  ii.  M- 
S8.  Paris,  1H92:  Embard,  Annata.  in  MGH.  Seripl., 
i  (18M).  130-218:  Tbeaanus,  ViW  Hladowici,  in  I/OB. 
Script.,  ii  (18Z9>,  804-W8:  Jafle.  ReoeHa.  i.  3IS-330. 
Coneult:  Uann,  Pope,,  ii.  122.156:  B.  Niehuee.  Verhaitnit 
•  m -a-nd  PapiUum.  u.  99  sqq..  Mdnster,  1853,- 
n,  Dii  Poiitik  dtr  Papule,  i.  329  sqq.,  Elber- 
J.  Langen,  Oteciiichti  der  ronrutKen  Kircht, 
Bonn.  1S&5:  M.  Helmbucher.  Die  PapetwaKlm 
orDlinjw™,  pp.  116  sqq..  Augsburg,  1889;  F. 
Gmgororius,  Hiilory  aj  tiuCitg  of  Bomt,  iii.  35-55,  Loo- 
don,  1805:  T.  Lindner,  Dm  laoenaimltn  Schmkungeti 
Pippins.  .  .  .  an  dit  romuehe  Kirche.  pp.  60  aqq.,  8Cutt 
gart.  1806:  Hauck.  KD.  ii.  481  sqq.;  Milmao,  iMin 
CAriatianila.il.  519-529;  Bower,  Popa.  ii.  1B3-201;  Pla- 
tian.  PopM,  i.  210-312. 

Paschal  n.  (Rainerius):  Pope  1099^1118.  He 
came  from  Galliuta,  near  Ravenna,  and  entered  the 

cloister  in  his  boyhood;  when  at  the 
Opening  age  of  twenty  years  he  went  to  Rome 
Promise  of  on  business  for  his  clobter,  he  was  de- 
Hi*  tained  there  by  Gregory  VII.,  and  sta- 
Pontificate.  tioned  as  presbyter  at  St.  Clement's. 

He  was  elected  successor  of  Urban  II. 
on  Aug.  13,  1099,  and  the  next  day  was  consecrated. 
Many  burdensome  tasks  awaited  solution  at  the 
hand  of  the  new  pojie.  Accordingly,  it  was  fortu- 
nate that  Guibert  of  Ravenna  (q.v.),  whom  Heniy 
IV.  bad  put  forward  as  antipope,  was  now  expelled 
from  Rome.  [But  Paachal's  troubles  were  not 
ended  with  the  e.xpidsion  of  Guibert,  nor  even  with 
his  death.  On  the  latter  event  the  friends  of  Gui- 
bert elected  Albert  piope,  but  he  i>as  taken  prisoner 
the  same  day  and  confined  in  the  monastery  of  St. 
Laurence.  The  opposing  party  was  undeterred, 
however,  and  chose  Theodoric,  who  was  captured 
after  lOJi  days  and  shut  up  in  the  moiiaat«ry  of 
Cava,  near  Pateatrinn.  The  final  effort  of  the  Gui- 
ijortians  was  the  election  of  Magninulph,  who  took 
the  title  of  Hilvesler  IV.,  hut  was  forced  to  flee  from 
Rome,  and  died  soon  after.]  The  German  situa- 
tion at  Paschal's  pontifical  accession  stood  favor- 
able in  that  a  weariness  of  conflict  had  set  in, 
affecting  even  Henry  IV.  Hardly  hnd  the  emperor 
learned  of  the  death  of  Clement  III,  before  ho 
summoned  the  princes,  at  Christmas  of  1 100,  to 
a  conference  at  Maim  for  the  restoration  of  ec- 
clesiastical peace.  They  advised  the  despateh 
of  envoys  to  Rome,  and  Henry  was  ready  to 
attend  a  council  to  be  convoked  at  Rome  in  Feb.. 
1 102.  Paschal,  however,  from  the  outset  was 
determined  to  continue  the  contest.  He  ap- 
pealed to  Count  Robert  of  Flanders  to  engage  in 
holy  war  against  Henry,  attempted  to  revive  mar- 
tial ardor  in  Swabin  and  Bavaria,  and  at  the  synod 
of  Mar.,  1102,  proclaimed  the  analhnrta  perpetvum 
against  Heniy.  But  the  need  of  peace  was  univei^ 
sal,  and  the  appeal  to  Robert  of  Flanders  procured 
for  the  pope  a  sharp  rebuff.  At  the  outaet,  the 
hearing  of  Henry  V.  satisfied  all  expectations  and 
hopes  on  the  pope's  part:  Henry  win  humble  in 
bearing,  and  by  removing  the  schismatic  bishops, 
and  thus  restoring  to  Germany  her  long-crippled 
freedom,  he  appeared  to  furnish  proof  of  his  sin- 
cerity. The  emperor,  who  had  ceased  to  stem  tha 
tumultuous  vicissitudes  of  the  last  years  of  hb  life, 
died  on  Aug.  7,  1106;  and  with  him,  as  it  seemed 
from  the  papal  standpoint,  the  chief  enemy  to  the 
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peace  of  the  Church  disappeared,  while  the  situation 
of  the  Church  in  relation  to  statecraft  grew  less 
complex. 

Pope  Paschal  concentrated  his  interests  upon 
Investiture  (q.v.);   and  almost  the  sole  aim  of  his 

policy  was  to  secure  that  prerogative 

Investiture  against  the  influence  of  the  State.    He 

Strife.      purposed  to  conduct  the  negotiations 

personally  with  Henry  V.  in  Germany, 
but  his  joiuney  stayed  short  of  achievement,  and 
the  synod  in  contemplation  was  held  not  in  Ger- 
many, but  at  Guastalla,  between  Parma  and  Man- 
tua, Oct.  27,  1106,  when  the  pope  renewed  the  in- 
terdiction on  the  subject  of  investiture.  The  fact 
that  Henry  then  continued  to  exercise  the  right  of 
investiture  disconcerted  the  pope  and  aroused  his 
mistrust.  When  the  king's  envoys  paid  their  re- 
specta  to  him  at  ChAlons,  in  May,  1107,  and  Arch- 
bishop Bruno  of  Treves  at  the  same  place  defended 
the  king's  right  of  investiture,  the  pope  sharply  re- 
jected the  demand.  Paschal  nevertheless  conceded, 
at  the  synod  convening  shortly  afterward  in  Troyes, 
that  thenceforth  every  incimibent  who  had  been 
invested  by  a  layman  was  to  be  duly  deposed,  to- 
gether with  his  ordinator.  Henry  was  granted  a 
year's  grace  to  visit  Rome  and  advocate  his  claims 
there  before  a  general  council;  but  the  plan  failed 
and  the  relations  between  pope  and  king  grew  more 
acute.  Henry  started  on  his  journey  in  Aug.,  1110, 
notifying  the  pope  and  the  Romans  from  Arezzo 
of  his  approach,  and  sending  envoys  to  the  former. 
In  negotiations  held  at  Turri  Feb.  4,  1111,  between 
the  pipaX  envoys  and  Henry,  the  following  agree- 
ment was  made.  Henry  was  to  yield  on  the  subject 
of  investiture  on  his  coronation  day  after  the  pope 
had  redeemed  his  promise  in  the  matter  of  the  re- 
galia (see  below),  promising  never  again  to  inter- 
fere in  the  matter  of  investiture  and  to  release  his 
subjects  from  their  oath  to  the  bishops;  he  was  also 
to  establish  the  pope  in  possession  of  the  patrimony 
of  Peter  (see  Papal  States)  and  to  secure  the  pope's 
personal  safety  by  a  proper  disposition  of  spiritual 
hostages.  Peter  Leonis,  the  leader  of  the  papal 
envoys,  promised  for  the  pope  that,  when  the  king 
had  performed  his  promises,  the  pope  would  direct 
the  German  bishops  in  attendance  to  restore  to  the 
king  and  the  realm  the  regalia  which  had  belonged 
to  the  empire  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne  and  his 
successors;  the  pope  was  to  forbid  the  bishops  to 
put  forth  new  claims  to  these  regalia  in  future,  or 
to  exercise  implied  rights  thereof,  while  his  succes- 
sors were  to  recognize  this  agreement;  finally,  the 
pope  was  to  crown  the  king  as  emperor  and  to  sup- 
port him  in  the  maintenance  of  his  dominion;  the 
pope  was  also  to  furnish  hostages.  This  agreement 
was  ratified  by  Henry  V.  at  Sutri,  Feb.  9,  with  a 
not  unimportant  reservation:  the  oath  which  he 
rendered  covered  merely  the  pope's  personal  safety, 
and  conditioned  even  this  upon  Paschal's  redeem- 
ing his  pledges  on  the  following  Sunday.  Accord- 
ing to  Ekkehard,  the  king  still  hinged  his  consent 
on  the  further  condition  that  both  spiritual  and 
temporal  princes  should  assent  to  the  surrender  of 
the  regalia. 

The  execution  of  this  treaty  meant  the  solution 
of  legal  questions  rooted  in  a  past  which  compre- 


hended several  centuries;    it  reduced  the  bishops 
from  princes  to  beggars,  threw  the  German  Church 
out  of  its  routine,  and  was  a  revolution  from  above 
downward   such  as  would   affect   the 
The  New    entire  life  of   the  Church;   while    tiie 
Agreement  persons   inunediately   concerned,    the 
German    bishops,    had    not    the    op- 
portunity of  submitting  their  opinion  thereon.     At 
that  time  the  project  was  impracticable,  since  Pas- 
chal commanded  no  other  instrument  of  coercion 
against  the  inevitable  opposition  than  the  sentence 
of  excommunication,  a  penalty  the  impressiveness 
of  which  had  lost  much  in  the  preceding  half -cen- 
tury.   Henry  V.  made  his  entrance  into  Rome  on 
Feb.  12,  and  was  ceremoniously  received  by  Paschal. 
But  when  the  original  terms  of  agreement  were 
read  aloud  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  there  arose,  amidst 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  princes  alike,   such  a 
storm  of  indignation   that  the  fulfilment   of   the 
compact  proved  quite  impossible.    These  fruitless 
proceedings    culminated    at    evening    in    Henry's 
arrest  of  the  pope  and  cardinals,  and  a  confinement 
of  two  months  broke  the  pope's  opposition  to  the 
king's  wishes.    On  Apr.  11,  the  following  compact 
was   concluded   by   the   two  contracting    parties. 
Paschal  conceded  that  when  a  bishop  or  abbot  has 
been  freely  elected,  without  simony  and  subject  to 
the  king's  assent,  he  shall  be  invested  by  the  king 
with  ring  and  staff,  and  thereafter  consecrated  by 
the  competent  authority  after  the  formal  investi- 
ture.   The  pope  furthermore  promised  not  to  mo- 
lest the  king  and  his  realm,  and  never  to  visit  the 
anathema  upon  Henry.     He  pledged  himself   to 
crown  the  king,  and  to  support  both  realm  and 
empire  to  the  best  of  his  power.    Henry  V.  swore 
to  liberate  the  pope,  bishops,  cardinals,  and  all  other 
captives,  on  Apr.  12  or  13,  and  not  to  molest  them 
again;    to  bestow  peace  on  the  Roman  people;  to 
acknowledge  Paschal  as  pope;    to  maintain,  or,  if 
need  be,  reinstate,  the  Roman  Church  in  its  patri- 
mony and  goods;  and  to  render  the  obedience  due 
Paschal  as  pope,  the  honor  of  kingdom  and  empire 
being  safe.    Henry's  coronation  took  place  on  Apr. 
13,  the  pope  obtained  his  freedom,  the  emperor  re- 
tained the  privilege  of  mvestiture,  while  every  eccle- 
siastic or  lajrman  who  should  assail  it  was  subject  to 
anathema  and  deposition. 

That  Paschal  under  the  stress  of  intense  abase- 
ment had  suffered  himself  to  be  constrained  to 
these  concessions  subjected  him  to  heavy  penance. 
He  lost  the  confidence  of  the  Curia  and  embittered 
the  remainder  of  his  pontificate.    This 
Disapproval  compact  of  Paschal's  meant  the  relin- 
and  Annul-  quishment  of  demands  which  had  been 
ment  of  the  upheld  through  many  years  and  de- 
Agreement  fended  with  no  mean  sacrifices  on  the 
side  of  the  Church;    it  canceled  all 
efforts  aimed  at  a  reaction  of  public  opinion  in  re- 
lation to  the  investiture;   and  it  blocked  the  way 
to  a  resumption  of  such  efforts  in  the  future.    A 
tempest  of  indignation  rose  against  Paschal.     In 
Rome  a  group  of  ecclesiastics  turned  their  backs  on 
him;  in  the  rest  of  Italy  there  occurred  intense  and 
earnest  protests;   among  the  French  and  Buigun- 
dian  clergy  there  almost  ensued  a  schism;  whOe 
even  Germany  was  not  entirely  free  from  this  re- 


Iroclory  temper.  The  opposition  of  Paachal'a  fel- 
low churchmen  robbed  him  of  self-confidence.  He 
grew  confused  aa  to  the  lawfulness  of  his  acts,  and 
yet  stood  chained  1^  them  by  virtue  of  his  oath. 
Hence  the  equlvoc^  turns  of  his  procedure  in  the 
following  years.  This  state  of  affairs  became  pat- 
ent to  greater  circles  at  the  Lateran  Synod  of  Mar. 
1S~23,  lll'2.  Here,  in  order  to  diapel  doubts  on  the 
score  of  his  orthodoxy,  Paschal  not  only  aubmitted 
a  confesMon  of  his  faith,  wherein  he  notably  recog- 
nized the  decrees  of  Gr^ory  VII.  and  Urban  II., 
but  he  also  assented  to  the  resolution  that  the  privi- 
lege wrested  from  the  pope  by  coercion  was  to  be 
condemned  by  the  verdict  ot  the  Holy  Ghost,  de- 
clared invalid,  and  rendered  null  and  void.  After 
Paschal  had  thus  broken  the  first  part  of  the  oath 
of  Apr.,  ml,  he  was  powerless  to  escape  the  Gre- 
gorian party's  importunity  with  reference  to  a  cen- 
sure ot  Henry  V.  For  when  the  Synod  ot  Vienne, 
Sept.  15,  1112,  condemned  lay  investiture  as  her- 
esy, pronounced  excununutiication  against  Henry 
v.,  and  transmitted  these  resolves  to  the  pope  tor 
cotilirmation,  subjoining  a  threat  of  defection  in 
case  of  hia  refusal,  be  did  not  hesitate  to  pass  the 
sentence.  When  the  ban  against  Henry  had  been 
reitcra1«d,  in  the  succeeding  years,  by  the  legates 
Kuno  and  Dietrich  (at  Beuuvais,  Reims,  Cologne, 
Goslar),  the  matter  underwent  a  searching  discus- 
sion in  the  year  1116,  at  the  Lateran  eyuod  conve- 
ning on  Mar.  6.  First  of  all,  the  privilege  of 
investiture  met  its  doom.  Paschal  was  compelled  to 
pronounce  bis  approval  of  the  king's  excommunica- 
tion, in  open  audience;  and  thus  did  be  surrender 
the  second  portion  of  his  oath.  But  in  spile  of  these 
resolutiooa  of  the  Lateran  synod,  there  ensued  no 
absolute  rupture  of  relations  between  pope  and  em- 
peror. When  Henry  V.  advanced  upon  Rome  in  the 
spring  of  1117,  the  pope  Qcti  southward.  [But  the 
same  year  a  synod  was  held  at  Bcnevento  which 
fully  Bupporteil  the  pope,  and  excommunicated 
Mauritius  Burdinus,  who  liod  token  the  part  of 
Henry,  and  was  the  neitt  year  elected  antipope 
with  the  title  of  Gregory  VIII.  (q.v.).] 

In  relation  to  other  states,  the  administration  of 
Paschal  II.  proved  tar  leas  momentous.     While  in 
England    a    vehement    conflict    came 
Affairs   in   about  between  the  kingdom  and  the 
England,     church.     It     found     prompt     solution 
France,  and  through  the  Concordat  of  1107.    This 
the    East,    was    prior  to    the    collision   between 
the  pope  and  the  German  king,  and, 
owing  to  ila  localization,  it  exerted  no  general  effect 
comparable  in  importance  with  the  Gemmn  investi- 
ture strife.    Yet  Paschal  did  not  entirely  lose  sight 
of  England  in  the  years  that  followed.     He  sought 
to  enforce,   in   opposition   to  King  Henry  I,,   the 
pseudo-Isidorian    principles   respecting   appeals   to 
the  apostolic  see   (ace   Pbeitdo-Isidorian   Drche- 
TAW);    demanded   the   lapse  of  tie  royal   Placet 
(q.v.)   in  connection  with  his  legates  and   edicts; 
and  uFRcd  greater  ^eal  in  the  payment  of  Peter's 
pence.     In  France,  the  pope  found  occasion  to  in- 
terfere in  (he  marriage  relations  ot  King  Philip  I., 
who  bad  separated  from  his  consort  and  wedded 
Bertrade  de  Montfort,  who  had  deeerted  her  hus- 
band, Count  Foulques  of  Anjou.    At  the  Synod  of 


Poitiers,  1100,  and  in  presence  o(  the  papal  dele- 
gates, the  relapsing  king  was  a^ain  sentenced  with 
the  bun;  and  not  until  Dec.  2,  1101,  at  the  Synod 
ot  Paris,  did  he  receive  absolution  upon  promising 
to  discontinue  all  commerce  with  Bertrade.  The 
first  great  achievement  of  the  crusade  movement 
inaugurated  by  Urban  II.,  the  conquest  of  Jerusa' 
lem,  did  not  come  to  the  knowledge  of  that  pope, 
since  the  news  of  it  reached  Rome  not  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  pontificate  of  Paschal  II.  His  al^ 
tention,  accordingly,  was  much  engaged  by  the 
growing  church  problems  in  connection  with  the 
founding  of  the  kii^gdom  of  Jerusalem.  This  bur- 
den was  especially  pressing  by  reason  of  the  dis- 
putes over  the  occupancy  of  the  patriarehate  of 
Jerusalem;  and  the  rivalry  between  the  patriarchal 
sees  of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem. 

Paachal  II.  died  at  Rome  Jan.  21,  1118. 
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Paschal  UL  (Guido  of  Crema):  Antipope  1164-68. 
Guido  of  Crema  was  the  most  influential  among  the 
four  or  five  cardinals  who  in  1159  elected  Octavian 
(Victor  IV,,  q.v.)  as  claimant  of  the  papal  see  in 
opposition  to  Alexander  III.  He  was  ot  noble  birth, 
in  close  relations  with  both  the  French  and  the  Eng- 
lish courts,  and  ot  long  experience  in  the  Curia. 
He  was  thus  a  natural  candidate  to  succeed  Victor 
IV.,  two  days  after  whose  death  he  was  elected  at 
Lucca  by  the  recalcitrant  party  (Apr.  22,  1164). 
He  was  consecrated  on  Apr.  26  by  Bishop  Henry 
of  Li^,  and  at  once  recognized  by  Barbarosun. 
Hia  lack  of  support  in  Italy,  Burgundy,  and  parte  of 
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ifiBBiy  zzeuure.  On  JUky  22,  1165,  he  remiired  of 
afl  the  priaces  pmem  at  a  diet  in  W&iibmg  an 
OBlli  that  ibey  vodd  never  acknovfeds?  Aksan- 
der  m.;  and  he  pwbed  the  caxae  of  Pkacfaal  ae- 
tmly  in  Italj  and  Bargimd]r.  In  J11I7,  1167,  the 
Tielofy  of  ToBcahim  aDoved  Frederick  and  his 
pope  to  enter  Rome,  wheie  the  bitter  was  enthnned 
in  Sc  Fetcr'i  on  J11I7  22.  The  catastrophe  which 
afaoost  annihilated  the  imperial  armj  in  Augrsst 
loned  hzm  to  quit  Rome.  In  the  follovizig  Janixanr 
Arefabisfaop  Christian  of  3faiu  restored  him,  si- 
tfaoQsh  to  jorisdictioo  oidy  over  the  ri^t  bank  of 
the  Tiber,  and  even  thb  bj  an  uncertain  tenure. 
Before  his  povrer  eouU  be  further  confirmed,  he 
^ed  (Sept.  20,  1168).  (H.  BOhiceb.) 
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PA9SAU,  BISHOPRIC  OF:  An  ancient 
hi  Bavaria,  organised  bj  Boniface  in  739  together 
with  the  other  Bavarian  dioceaea,  Its  juriadiction 
cmbnieed  both  banks  of  the  Danube  from  the 
eonfiuenee  of  the  Isar,  as  far  east  as  the  Enns, 
north  to  the  Bdhmerwakl,  and  south  to  near  the 
present  boundary  between  Upper  Austria  and  Salz- 
burg and  Styria.  Christianity  had  spread  there  in 
the  Roman  period.  Lauriacum,  the  principal  Ro- 
man fortress  on  the  line  of  the  Danube,  was  the  seat 
of  a  bishop,  and  there  were  churches  at  Batava 
(Passau).  Boiodurum,  Quintana,  and  other  places. 
But  this  Roman  Christianity  was  destroyed  by 
the  Teutonic  migratioDs,  and  its  place  had  to  be 
supplied  in  the  Bavarian  epoch  by  the  work  of 
itinerant  bishops.  One  of  these,  Vrvilo,  consecrated 
by  Gregory  III,,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  see  of 
Passau  at  its  foundation.  After  the  downfaU  of 
the  Avari  in  796,  the  lands  between  the  Enns  and 
the  Raab  were  added  to  its  jurisdiction.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth  century  the  East  Mark  was 
lost  to  Germany,  but  when  it  began  to  be  reoccu- 
pied  in  the  middle  of  the  same  century,  the  see  of 
Passau  took  up  its  work  again  which  was  extended 
even  to  the  east,  into  Hungary.         (A.  Hauck.) 
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Sehrddl.  Pasmvia  aaera,  Paanu.  1879;  R.  Reicbenbeiser. 
Wolfgang  ten  Salm,  BvKhof  wm  Paamu,  I640-66,  Frei- 
bais.  1902;  U.  .Sehmid.  Otto  nm  Lonodorf,  Buekof  tu 
Pmmam,  ItS^SS,  WOnbois,  1903. 

PASSAU,  TREATY  OF.    See  Auosbubg,  Rkuo> 
lOUB  Peace  or. 

PASSAVAHT,  WILLIAM  ALFRSD:  Am^can 
Lutheran;  b.  st  Zdienople,  Pa..  Oct.  9,  1821;  d.  at 
PtttBbmg  June  3,  1894.    Ordained  in  1842^  the  year 
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PLATS    See  Rkuoous  Dbama;   and 


i       PASSIOH  WEEK.     See  Holt  W 

PASSIOHISTS:  The  eonunon  name  of  the  eoogie- 
gatioo  of  Barefoot  Clericals  of  the  Holy  Cross  and 
Passion  of  Chri^.  famous  for  their  devotions  and  mis- 
sionary seal,  aad  rising  durizig  the  period  of  resist- 
ance to  the  Enlightefunent  -q.v.':  of  the  eighteenth 
eentnzy.  It  was  founded  by  Franoeaeo  Danei, 
known  as  Paul  of  the  Cross  vb.  at  Ovada  [30  m. 
n.w.  of  Genoa]  Jan.  3,  15M:  d.  at  Rome  Oct.  18, 
1775  >.  Although  brought  up  to  practises  of  piety, 
he  was  for  a  time  inclined  to  miHtary  life:  but  in 
1720  planned  the  foundation  of  an  order  and  as- 
sumed the  name  with  the  approval  of  the  bishop  of 
Alessandria.  He  then  n^me  forth  as  an  itinerant 
preacher  of  penance,  obtained  papal  sanction  for  his 
order  and  recei^xd  noA-ices  in  1730,  and  was  or- 
dained priest  in  1727.  The  first  house  of  the  order 
was  establiabed  on  the  promontory  of  Argentaro 
in  1737.  The  order  was  confirmed  by  Benedict 
Xr\'.  in  1741,  and  again  by  Clement  XIV.  in  1769, 
and  the  latter  assigned  him  the  monastery  of  St. 
John  and  St.  Paul  at  Monte  Celio  as  the  seat  of  his 
order.    Paul  was  canonised  in  1S67  by  Pius  IX. 

The  members  of  the  order  take  a  fourth  vow  to 
promote  a  faithful  obsei^-ance  of  the  salutary  pas- 
sion and  death  of  Christ.  Their  pmhUmi  is  the  cross 
and  a  crown  of  thorns,  and  on  the  breast  they  wear 
the  name  of  Christ.  Pius  VI..  who  in  17S5  once 
more  confirmed  the  rule  with  some  mitigations, 
conferred  upon  them  the  mission  of  propagating 
Roman  Catholicism,  sending  than  first  (1782)  to 
Bulgaria  and  Wallachia.  They  are  now  scattered 
over  eleven  provinces  in  North  and  South  America, 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  France  and  Belgium. 
Spain,  and  .\ustralia:  and  number  100  houses  and 
2,000  members.  Paul  established  the  oongregation 
of  the  female  Passionists,  which  was  reorganised 
by  Magdalena  Caponi  in  1S19.  There  are  three 
houses  and  seventy  members*        (O.  ZOcKLKKf.) 

BnuoGKAPwr:  Hciinbocber,  Ordm  rmd  Komor^aiionak, 
in.  309-313:  (Oischincer).  £«b«n  do  .  .  .  PaW  nm 
Krttae,  Rcceoabuzs.  1S46:  J.  C.  Mitten  uuner.  D^  htiliyo 
Paul  torn  JTnvr.  InzMbmck,  1860;  Lijk  of  SL  Paul  of  tht 
Cross.  Dublin,  1888;  Lqca  di  San  Ginaeppcw  Vita  deUrn 
amwa  di  Dio  M.  Maria  cndfUm  di  Gom,  CiTfta-Vcehm. 
1878:    KL,  iz.  171»-a0;   tht  Ktoton 
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RELIGIOUS  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Paschal  Oontroveraies 


PASSOVER:  One  of  the  three  principal  festivals 
of  ancient  Israel.  The  name  (Hebr.  pUah;  Aram. 
pisha*;  Gk.  pascha)  is  given  to  the  lamb  which  was 
offered  as  an  immunity-sacrifice  at 
In  the  the  opening  of  the  feast;  for  the 
Hezateuch.  verb  pasah  signifies  a  passing  over 
(as  in  Isa.  xxxi.  5).  Everywhere  in  the 
Bible  this  festival  is  referred  to  the  Exodus.  At 
that  time,  by  divine  command,  the  lamb  was 
slaughtered  in  a  certain  manner  and  then  eaten; 
and  by  this  means  the  people  were  spared  from  the 
destroying  angel  who  slew  the  first-bom  of  the 
Egyptians  (Ex.  xii.  ).  The  annual  repetition  of  the 
festival  was  enjoined.  The  eating  of  mileavened 
bread  (mazzoth)  for  seven  days  was  an  integral  part 
of  this  memorial  feast,  which  was  therefore  fre- 
quently caUed  the  feast  of  mileavened  bread.  Def- 
inite rules  for  the  festival  appear  in  all  the  collec- 
tions of  laws  in  the  Pentateuch.  In  the  ancient 
C'ovenant  Code  it  appears  as  one  of  the  three  great 
festivals  of  the  pilgrimage  (Ex.  xxiii.  15),  and  like- 
wise in  Ex.  xxxiv.  18,  25.  The  form  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  celebration  appear  more  clearly  in  the 
narrative  of  JE  (Ex.  xii.  21-27,  xiii.  3-16)  and  the 
necessary  rules  for  the  Passover  and  Ma^^oth  fes- 
tivals are  given  in  Deuteronomy  also  (xvi.  1-8,  16, 
17);  to  the  Holiness  Code  belong  brief  prescriptions 
(Lev.  xxiii.  5-8  and  probably  9-14),  but  the  most 
explicit  regulations  are  those  of  the  Priest  Code  in 
Ex.  xii.  1-20,  43-50.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
later  rules  in  Num.  ix.  10-14,  xxviii.  16-25).  In  P 
it  is  stated  that  in  the  month  of  the  Exodus  which, 
because  of  this  event,  shall  be  counted  the  first 
month  of  the  year  (Ex.  xii.  2),  every  father  of  a 
family  must,  on  the  tenth  day,  choose  from  among 
his  sheep  or  goats,  a  male  lamb  one  year  old  and 
without  blemish.  This  he  shall  kill  on  the  fourteenth 
day,  "  between  two  evenings,"  an  ancient  and  ob- 
scure term.  Samaritans  and  Keraites  understood 
the  twilight;  the  Pharisees,  however,  according  to 
later  usage,  the  time  between  three  in  the  after- 
noon and  sunset.  In  Egypt,  the  blood  of  the  lamb 
was  smeared  on  the  posts  and  lintel  of  the  door  of 
the  house  as  a  sign  for  the  destroying  angel  to  pass 
by.  The  lamb  itself  was  roasted,  not  boiled;  and 
eaten  with  unleavened  bread  and  bitter  herbs.  No 
bone  was  to  be  broken  and  no  part  could  be  carried 
from  the  house  or  kept  for  the  next  day,  wherefore 
several  small  families  united  for  the  repast.  This 
was  required  to  be  eaten  quickly,  with  girded  loins, 
staff  in  hand,  and  shoes  on  the  feet  (xii.  11).  Later, 
this  regulation  was  considered  to  refer  only  to  the 
first  Passover;  but  the  Samaritans  observe  the 
usage  at  the  present  day.  Only  those  who  were 
circumcised  could  partake  of  the  repast  (xii.  43 
sqq.) .  Whoever  was  prevented  from  so  doing,  either 
by  a  journey  or  by^cleanness  (cf.  Num.  ix.  9-11), 
must  observe  the  sacrifice  on  the  fourteenth  day  of 
the  second  month.  This  sacrificial  meal  was  the 
beginning  of  the  seven-day  festival  of  unleavened 
bread.  From  the  fifteenth  to  the  twenty-first  day, 
to  eat  an3rthing  leavened  was  forbidden  under  pen- 
alty of  being  cut  off  from  the  conmiimity.  The 
first  and  seventh  days  were  special  holidays  on 
which  a  solemn  assembly  took  place  and  no  work 
was  done  (Ex.  xii.  14  sqq.;  Lev.  xxiii.  1  sqq.).  It 
VIII.— 24 


is  doubtful  whether  the  offering  of  the  first  sheaves 
of  the  harvest  formed  part  of  the  paschal  rite. 

A  comparison  of  the  references  in  the  various 
legal  and  historical  sources  shows  their  agreement 
with  the  fact  that  the  Passover  and  Ma^oth  fes- 
tivals were  of  Mosaic  origin  and  were  intended  to 
remind  the  people  of  the  Exodus.   The  significance 

of  the  unleavened  bread  is  shown  more 

The  Legal  clearly  in  JE  than  in  P,  since  in  the 

and  the     former  the  lack  of  leaven  is  attributed 

Historical   to  the  hasty  departure  from  Egypt 

Sources.     (Ex.  xii.  34,  39),  while  in  P  it  seems 

to  be  a  ritual  requirement  (Ex.  xii.  8, 
15-20).  There  is  also  general  agreement  that  the 
celebration  was  to  be  held  in  the  central  sanctuary 
of  Yahweh.  Ex.  xviii.  15  and  xxxiv.  20  name  this 
festival  as  one  of  the  three  pilgrimage  festivals, 
whereat  all  the  male  members  of  the  family  were  to 
appear,  but  not  with  empty  hands.  This  refers  to 
voluntary  private  offerings  (Deut.  xvi.  17;  cf.  10). 
On  the  other  hand.  Lev.  xxiii.  8  (H)  and  Niun. 
xxviii.  19  sqq.  (P)  speak  of  sacrifices  of  the  com- 
munity offered  by  the  priests;  and,  according  to 
R.  Schaefer  (Das  PassahrMazzoth-Fest,  p.  267, 
DOsseldorf,  1900),  the  oldest  literary  prophets  tes- 
tify to  the  existence  of  an  elaborate  sacrificial  serv- 
ice. Only  P  calls  the  month  of  the  Passover  the 
first  of  the  year,  which,  however,  does  not  warrant 
the  conclusion  that  the  Hebrews  first  began  their 
year  in  the  spring  at  the  time  of  exile  (Wellhausen). 
In  the  historical  books,  only  a  few  Passovers  are 
expressly  mentioned.  The  first  important  celebra- 
tion took  place  in  Canaan,  according  to  Josh.  v.  10, 
inunediately  after  the  entry  into  the  land  and  after 
everyone  had  been  circiuncised  in  the  fields  of  the 
Jordan,  near  Jericho.  Two  other  Passovers  are  es- 
peciaUy  mentioned.  Of  one  dming  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah  (II  Chron.  xxx.  26),  it  is  narrated  that 
since  the  days  of  Solomon  no  such  festival  had  been 
celebrated  in  Jerusalem.  II  Chron.  xxx.  5  asserts 
that  the  requirements  of  the  law  were  not  strictly 
observed,  even  on  this  occasion,  as  the  second 
month  was  chosen  instead  of  the  first,  because  of 
delay  in  the  preparations.  The  supplementary  fes- 
tival of  seven  days  was  another  irr^ularity.  This 
accounts  for  the  statement  of  the  Chronicler, 
touching  the  Passover  of  the  eighteenth  year  of 
Josiah,  that  such  a  festival  had  not  been  held  since  - 
the  time  of  Samuel.  According  to  the  parallel 
passage  in  II  Kings  xxiii.  21  sqq.,  it  should  be  un- 
derstood that  no  one  had  conformed  so  perfectly 
to  the  law.  In  the  Passover  of  Hezekiah,  the  Le- 
vites  did  the  slaying,  and  at  the  first  Passover  after 
the  exile  they  sacrificed  for  the  whole  community 
(Ezra  vi.  19  sqq.). 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  Passover,  Wellhausen  sees 
in  it  nothing  more  than  a  thanksgiving  festival  of 
the   shepherds,  whereat  they  sacrificed  first-born 

lambs.    He  believes  that  the  tradition 

Origin  and  of  the  killing  of  the  first-bom  of  the 

Significance.  Egyptians  grew  out  of  this  usage,  also 

that  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  is 
independent  of  the  Passover,  and  was  adopted  in 
Canaan  as  a  harvest  festival  only  because,  during 
the  harvest,  the  people  were  too  busy  to  leaven  their 
bread.    The  historical  relation  to  the  events  of  the 
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Exodus,  he  coDsiders,  was  a  later  assumption.  This 
explanation  has  found  many  adherents;  but  it 
ignores  the  real  standpoint  of  the  sources.  Nowhere 
is  the  Passover  mentioned  as  a  festival  whereat  the 
first-bom  were  sacrificed;  moreover,  the  historical 
explanation  is  strongly  supported  by  JE,  and  this 
testimony  can  not  be  rejected  on  the  plea  of  re- 
editing  (cf.  Kittel,  GcHchichle  der  HdrrdeTf  i.  104- 
105,  Gotha,  1888-92;  Schafer,  ut  sup.,  pp.  i:J6 
sqq.).  This  does  not,  indeed,  exclude  the  possibil- 
ity that  the  Mosaic  Passover  festival  may  have 
absorbed  a  thanksgiving  spring  festival,  when  firsts 
bom  of  the  flocks  and  first-fruits  of  the  fields  were 
offered.  Although  the  older  Protestants  opposed 
the  idea  that  the  Passover  was  a  sacrificial  festival, 
the  expression  *'  the  sacrifice  of  the  Jjonl's  pass- 
over  "  (Ex.  xii.  27),  as  well  as  many  other  pas- 
sages, place  it  in  the  category  of  sacrificial  repasts. 
Indeed,  in  Num.  ix.  7,  it  is  expressly  termed  an 
offering  to  God.  The  sacrificial  element  is  negligi- 
ble in  Egypt,  probably  because  of  the  absence  of 
priests  and  altars.  Later  the  blood  was  poured 
upon  the  altar  and  the  fat  was  burned  (Ex.  xxiii. 
18,  xxxiv.  25).  E^ssentially  the  Passover  does  not 
belong  to  the  expiatory  sacrifices  but  rather  to  that 
unique  kind  centering  in  the  meal-time  and  repre- 
senting communion  of  God  and  man.  In  form  it 
is  a  household  and  family  offering. 

In  the  New  Testament,  the  paschal  lamb  has  be- 
come the  prefiguration  of  Jesus  Christ  (I  Cor.  v. 
7),  whose  death  is  the  sacrifice  which  averts  the 
wrath  of  God  from  his  community.  By  partaking 
of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  (cf.  John  vi.)  the 
conmiunity  is  united  with  God.  This  inner  rela- 
tionship was  outwardly  brought  into  proximity 
with  the  date  of  Christ's  death  and  of  his  last  sup- 
per, which  took  place  at  the  Passover  festival.  This 
supper  with  his  disciples  on  the  eve  of  the  passion 
of  Christ  was  an  anticipated  Passover  repast,  as 
the  fourteenth  of  Nisan  fell  only  on  Friday  (John 
xix.  14)  and  intentionally  represents  Jesus  as  the 
true  paschal  lamb. 

According  to  the  Talmudic  and  Rabbinical  sources 
of   the  New-Testament  period,  the  paschal  sacri- 
fice could  be  offered  only  in  the  court  of  the  Tem- 
ple, like  aU  other  sacrifices.     A  great 
Method  in  multitude  of  people  was  always  at- 
■  New-Testa-  tracted  by  this  festival,  and  the  Ro- 
ment  Times,  mans  were  frequently  apprehensive  of 
a  revolt  on  these  occasions  (Josephus, 
Am.,  XVII.,  ix.  3,  XX.,  V.  3;   cf.  War.,  I.,  iv.  3). 
On  such  days  many  executions  took  place  to  ter- 
rorize the  people;    on  the  other  hand,  a  prisoner 
was  sometimes  liberated  to  gain  their  good  graces. 
The  arrival  of  great  crowds  of  f>eople  before  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  proved  very  disastrous, 
since  they  were  shut  up  in  the  city  and  perished 
i^-ith  its  destruction.     Josephus  relates  (H'or,  VI., 
ix.  3)  that  at  the  rccjuest  of  Cestius,  who  wished  to 
give  Nero  some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation, the  high-priosts  counted  the  paschal  lambr 
which  numbered  256,500.    Since  at  least  ten 
were  reckonetl  to  each  Iamb,  the  result 
2,700,000  men,  excluding  those  who 
The  date  of  the  celebration 
vest.    If  in  the  middle  of  thf" 


was  not  far  enough  advanced  to  hold  the  festival 
four  weeks  later,  that  month  was  treated  as  an 
intercalaiy  one  and  a  thirteenth  month  was  added. 
Whoever  ate  leavened  bread  during  the  festival 
was   punished    by    scouiging.      The    lambs    were 
slaughtered  in  the  outer  court  of  the  Temple  at  half 
past  eight  (2.30  p.m.  of  our  reckoning).     If  the  day 
was  the  preparation  for  the  Sabbath,  this  occurred 
two  hours  earlier.    The  priests  stood  in  rows,  hold- 
ing golden  or  silver  vessels,  in  which  they  received 
the  blood,  passing  the  full  vessels  from  hand  to 
hand,  until  they  reached  the  priest  nearest  the  altar, 
who  poured  the  blood  over  it.     The  parts  of  the 
lamb  dedicated  to  the  sacrifice  w*ere  also  brought 
to  the  altar  by  a  priest.     Meanwhile,  the  Levites 
chanted  the  Hallel.     The  priests  determined  how 
many  should  partake  of  the  lamb:    not  less  than 
ten  and  seldom  more  than  twenty.    Joeephus  and 
the  Mishna  assume  that  women  participated  in  the 
repast;  but  according  to  the  Gemara  they  were  not 
bound  to  do  so  (cf.  Deut.  xvi.  16).    After  the  first 
cup,  the  firstr-bom  son  asked  his  father  the  mean- 
ing of  the  feast,  whereupon  the  latter  (later,  a  reader) 
related  the  story  of  the  Exodus.     Then  the  com- 
pany chanted  the  first  part  of  the  Hallel  (particu- 
larly Ps.  cxiii.,  cxiv.)  upon  which  followed  the  sec- 
ond cup  and  finally  the  repast  proper.    Then  a  third 
cup  was  drunk,  which  is  that  mentioned  in  Luke 
xxii.  20  as  the  one  used  by  our  Lord  for  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Eucharist.     Still  a  fourth  cup  was 
taken  and,  after  it  was  filled,  the  second  part  of 
the  Hallel  was  stmg  (Ps.  cxv.-cx\'iii.).     The  pas- 
sages, Matt.  XX vi.  30  and  Mark  xiv.  26,  "  when  they 
had  stmg  a  h3rmn,"  seem  to  refer  to  this.    See  also 
Feasts  axd  Festivals,  I.,  §§  1-^. 

(C.  VON  Orelu.) 

Bibuooraput:  Much  of  the  literature  is  given  under  FsAirrs 
AND  Festivals,   and   under  Hexatbuch    (qq.v.).    Coo- 
suit   further:    F.  Dclitssch,  in  Zeitsehri/t  far  IvthmKhe 
Theologie  und  Kirche,  1H55,  pp.  257  sqq.;   G.  M.  Redilob, 
Die  bibliachcn  Anoaben  iiber  die  Stiftung^  Hamburg.  1856; 
J.  H.  Hurts,  Der  aitteMamentliche  OpfrrctUtutt,  pp.  307  <!qq.. 
Berlin,  1862.  Eng.  transl.,  Sacrificial  Worehip  of  the  O.  T.. 
Edinburgh,   1863;  J.  M Oiler.  Kritiacher   Ver»%»ch   fther  die 
EnUUhung  des  Pegach-MazzothfesUa,  Boon.  1883;   D.  Mac- 
kensie.  Exposition  of  the  O.  T.  Sacrifice*,  Toronto.  llXK): 
W,  Riedel.  in   ZATW,  xx   (1900),  319  sqq.;    idem.  .KU- 
tcAtamenUiche   Unterauchungen,   i.  52  sqq..  Leipsic.  10(12; 
R.  Sch&fer.  Dae  Paseah-Mazzoth-Fest,  Gilteraloh,  1900;  E. 
M.  Synge,  The  Five  Great  Off  cringe  and  their  Lavp,  London, 
1901;    R.  B.  Girdlestone.  The  Paaeaifer,  the  Communion, 
and  the  Maee,  ib.  1902;    8.  I.  Curtiss.  Primitive  Semitic 
Religion  Today,  New  York.  190:j;  S.  A.  Fries,  Die  GetHze- 
achrift  dee  Kimiga  Joeia,  Leipsic,  1903;   W.  Rosenau.  Jev- 
ieh  Ceremonial  Inetitutionet  Baltimore,  1903;    C.  F.  Kent. 
Student's  Old  Testament,  iv.  265-26S,  New  York.  1907:  a 
considerable  literature  in  journals  is  indicated  in  Richard- 
son, Encyclopaedia,  p.  827.     Consult  also  the  works  oo 
O.  T.  theology,  especially  that  of  H.  Sohults.  Loodoa, 
1892. 

PASTOR  ATERNUS:    The  UUe  of  the  papal  bull 
issued  July  18,  1870,  promulgating  the  doctrine  of 
papal  infaUibility.    See  Infalubiutt  op  the  Pope. 
TV"  tist  mur  be  found  in  Reich,  DocumenU;  and 

Sammlung  der  AkterutUcke  mm 

KangU  (TObingen,  1872). 
M.t  the  fitentare  under  ItirALumjrr 
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PAST08,  ADAM   (RUDOLF  MARTEHS,  MAR- 

Tini):  Anabaptiet  of  the  lower  Rhine;  b.  at 
Eradeu  or  Monster  about  1560  or  1570.  Clevee  was 
thu  principal  scene  of  bis  activity.  In  1547  he  is 
mentioned  aa  one  of  the  most  promiaent  partici- 
pants  in  two  synods  lictil  ut  EmdeD  iind  Goch  under 
Menno  Simon'a  presidency;  at  the  latter  he  was 
set  apart  ua  an  apOBtle,  but  was  soon  after  pro- 
scribed on  account  of  disagreementa,  particularly 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  Tiinity.  About  IS50  he  held 
a  diaputation  on  this  doctrine  with  Henno  at  LU- 
beck.  Besides  a  report  of  this,  his  only  extant  work 
is  UndeTKheit  iuachen  recMe  leer  umU  vatache  leer 
tier  twiatigen  arlinden  ( Aiosterdam) .  In  it  he  os- 
eerts  that  Christ  was  God's  son  and  truly  God,  but 
later  than  and  inferior  in  power  to  the  Father; 
while  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  an  independent  per- 
sonal being.  In  his  teaching  on  the  Lord's  Supper 
he  is  entirely  dependent  on  Johannes  Gampanua 
(q.v.)  who  influenced  all  his  views;  in  that  of  bap- 
tism, he  names  E^rusmuB  as  his  spiritual  father. 

(Fekhinand  CottBs.) 
BlBUoaHAPHT:     C,    Sondiiia,    Bibliathtra   anlitrinUaTiorum, 
p.  387,  FiBBladt.   ieH4;    P.  S.  Book,  HiOoria  antitrini- 
lanomm.  u.  277.  Ldpslc,  1784;    F.  Tiwhset.  Dv  pnta- 

deJberi,  1839:  J.  H.  AUco,  in  AmiHam  Chimh  HiMorv 
Stria,  I.  76-77,  New  York.  ISM;  K.  Rembert.  Dit  "  Wit- 
dcraulrr"   im   HmsEtHin  Jalich,   pp.    1S6  (qq..   Berlio, 

1890. 

PASTOR,  LDDWIG:  Austrian  Roman  Catholic; 
b.  at  Aiicben.  Prussia,  Jan.  31,  1S64.  He  was  ed- 
ucated ut  the  universities  of  Louvain,  Bonn,  Ber- 
lin, Vienna,  and  Prague,  and  in  18S0  became  privat- 
(locent  at  the  University  of  Innsbruck,  associate 
professor  of  history  in  IfWfi,  and  full  professor  of 
the  same  subject  in  the  following  year.  Since  1901 
he  has  also  been  director  of  the  Institute  Austriaco 
di  Studi  Storici  at  Rome.  He  has  written  Die 
kircldiehen  Reunumabeslrebungen  to<Uirenit  der  Re- 
gierung  CarU  V.  (Freiburg,  187)1);  Die  Corretpon- 
dem  rlr*  Cardinalt  Conlarini  wOhrend  der  dnUgehen 
Legation  1541  (Mdnster.  1880);  GeerkUhie  der 
Pdpele  neil  dem  Ausgarig  dee  MittelaUsra  (4  vols., 
Freiburg,  1880-1905;  Eng.  tranal.  by  F.  I.  Antro- 
bus.  Miliary  of  the  Popes  from  the  Close  of  the 
MvldU  Ages,  8  vols.,  London,  1891-1908);  J.  Jans- 
Ben  (lSfi3);  Zur  BeiaieUung  Savonarola's  (1898); 
AuTud  HeicheTuperger  (2  vols.,  1899);  Acta  Pon- 
tifieum  Romanorum  inediia  (1904);  and  Die  Reise 
des  Cardinals  Luigi  d'Aragona  duTch  Dcutschlanil , 
die  NiedrrlAnde,  Frankrrich  und  ObrrHalien  1517- 
ISIS  (1905),  besides  e<lltit;g  the  seventh  and  eighth 
volumes  of  J.  Janesen's  GeschiehU  drs  deulsclint 
Votkes  (Freiburg,  1003)  and  Erlavterungtn  und 
KrgdTUungen  ru  Janssens  Geschichte  des  deidschen 
IWjU«  since  1698. 

PASTORAL  LETTERS:  Letters  intended  for 
public  circulation,  addressed  by  a  bishop  to  either 
the  clergy  or  the  laity  of  his  diocese  or  to  both. 
Some  of  these  are  sent  out  regularly  on  specified 
cxH?asions.  as  at  the  begiiming  of  Lent  each  year  to 
give  the  current  rides  for  fasting.  Others  are  issued 
ttt  the  discretion  of  the  bishop,  in  order  to  warn  the 
laity  against  particular  dangers  or  to  instruct  them 
in  particular  truths,  or  to  admonish  the  clergy  as  to 


some  point  or  points  of  thtir  priestly  duty  or  the 
conduct  of  divine  woreiiip.  The  term  also  applies 
to  letters  issued  by  ecclesiastical  bodies  to  the  pas- 
tors under  their  jurisdiction,  e.g..  by  a  Preebyt^ian 
synod,  and  even  to  letters  by  the  pastor  o£  ■ 
church  to  the  members. 

PASTORAL  LIFE,  HEBREW. 

T.  Gooeral  Dofcription. 


L  General  Description:  In  Syria  and  the  region 
eastward  of  that  country  it  is  chiefly  the  nomadic 
Bedouins  whose  calHng  is  that  of  cattle- raising. 
In  the  desert,  where  the  areas  of  pasturage  and  the 
watering-places  vary  with  the  time  of  year,  stock- 
farming  can  be  carried  on  only  in  a  notnadic  way. 
But  in  (he  permanently  populated  districts  cattle 
have  always  been  raised  extensively.  Many  parts 
of  Palestine  are  better  adapted  to  cattle-raising  than 
to  agriculture;  for  instance,  the  arid  steppes  of 
South  Judca,  the  region  idjout  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
many  hillsides  which  can  not  be  terraced,  where  the 
sparse  growth  of  grass  in  the  spring  will  maintain 
at  least  sheep  and  goats.  The  plains  of  Sharon  and 
Jeireel,  which  are  in  part  tiw  raurshy  for  cultiva- 
tion, also  afford  rich  pasturage.  The  country  east 
of  the  Jordan,  in  particular,  has  always  been  a  land 
for  grazing;  to  the  south  Mcaba  raised  his  enormous 
herds  of  sheep  (II  Kings  iil.  4),  and  in  the  north 
were  Baslian's  famous  kine  (Amos  iv.  !). 

The  people  who  followed  this  puiwiit  (cf.  the  Tell 
Ajnnma  Letters  for  the  prc-Iaraelite  period;  see 
Amarna  Tablets)  when  the  country  waa  in  a  high 
state  of  civilization  were  not  nomadic  Bedouins,  but 
lar^  owners  both  of  herds  and  lands.  They  were 
kings  and  princes  and  the  great  in  the  land :  David 
(1  Chron.  xxvii.  20-30),  Absalom  (II  Sam.  xiii.  23), 
tlBEinh  (II  Chron.  xxvi.  10);  or  they  were  rich 
citieens  and  farmers  like  Nabal  (I  Sam.  xxv.  2 
sqq.).  The  small  farmers  also  had  cuttle,  but  the 
relation  of  cattle-raising  to  agriculture  was  not  bo 
intimate  as  it  is,  for  instance,  in  Europe  lonjay. 
Besides,  asses  and  cameb  were  available  for  agri' 
cultural  purposes.  Still,  the  industry  was  of  the 
highest  significance  to  the  people  as  a  whole,  and 
in  the  promises  to  the  people  prosperity  in  this  di- 
rection was  pledged  (Deut.  viii.  13,  jocviii.  4;  Jer. 
Kxxi.  27,  etc.).  Legislation  took  particular  account 
of  cattle-raising;  and  the  poetic  language  of  the 
Bible  is  full  of  ligures  taken  from  the  hfe  of  the 
shepherd.  The  princes  were  the  shepherds  of  tiie 
people  (II  Sam.  v.  2;  Jer.  xiiii,  2  sqq.);  Israel  waa 
the  flock  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  (Zech.  x,  3),  and 
Yahweh  was  the  good  shepherd  (Ps.  xxiii.).  In  the 
regions  where  herding  was  followed  in  place  of  agri- 
cultiue,  nomadic  life  and  customs  continued  longer 
than  elsewhere.  The  Calebite  branch  of  the  Recha- 
bites  particularly  {I  Chron.  ii.  55)  adhered  to  a 
nomadic  life  till  the  time  of  Jehu;  and  Jonadab, 
the  founder  of  the  Rechabites  springing  from  Caleb, 
connmanded  his  followers  never  to  build  houses  but 
to  dwell  in  tents,  and  never  to  adopt  the  agricul- 
tural life,  but  to  live  a  pastoral  life  (Jer.  xxjtv.), 
thereby  making  a  sharp  protest  against  all  civilisa- 
tion (see  REcaABiTBs). 
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n.  The  Products:  In  Palestine,  both  anciently 
and  in  modern  times,  **  live  stock/'  or  pastonJ 
property  (mikneh,  "  possession ")  was  composed 
principally  of  small  cattle  (ton).  How  important 
an  item  this  is,  even  at  present,  may  be  perceived 
from  statistics  for  the  administrative  district  about 
Jerusalem,  where,  even  following  some  years  of 
murrain,  the  report  for  1905  shows  90,000  head,  or 
forty-five  to  the  square  kilometer.  These  figures 
are  bclow^  the  actual  count,  since  the  local  husband- 
men manage  to  prevent  exact  returns  in  order  to 
lessen  their  taxes.  Moreover,  the  district  in  ques- 
tion is  perhaps  the  poorest  in  cattle,  the  country 
east  of  the  Jordan  being  much  richer  in  this  re- 
spect. Anciently  the  tale  of  flocks  and  herds  was 
considerably  more  appreciable.  The  data  that  Job 
possessed  7,000  sheep  and  1,000  oxen  (Job  i.  3), 
Nabal,  3,000  sheep  and  1,000  goats  (I  Sam.  xxv.  2), 
and  that  King  Mesha  paid  an  annual  tribute  of 
100,000  lambs  and  the  wool  of  100,000  sheep 
(II  Kings  iii.  4)  are  quite  within  the  bounds  of 
probability. 

The  Palestinian  sheep  («cA="  sheep  ";  'ayii=- 
"  ram  ";  rahd,  "  ewe  ";  kar,  "  fat  lamb  ";  faleh, 
"  un weaned  lamb  ";  kebhes  or  kesebh,  "  yearling 
lamb  '*)  belongs  mainly  to  the  fat^tailed,  broad- 
rumped  species  known  as  ovis  IcUicaudcUaf  or  platy- 
ura  (cf.  H.  B.  Tristram,  Natural  Hist,  of  the  Bible, 
p.  143,  London,  1867).  It  is  of  medium  size,  with 
stout  body,  thin  l^s,  fine  crisp  fleece,  and  a  high- 
set  nose.  The  color  is  usually  white  (Isa.  i.  18; 
Dan.  vii.  9;  Ps.  cxlvii.  16).  The  characteristic 
broad-tail  weighs  from  eleven  to  thirty  pounds. 
Another  variety,  similar  to  the  Merino  sheep,  is 
found  in  North  Palestine.  Only  the  broad-tailed 
sheep  is  expressly  mentioned  in  early  times,  since 
in  every  account  of  sacrifice  of  a  sheep  that  variety 
HayU)  is  designated  for  the  purpose  as  being  espe- 
cially valuable  and  belonging  to  God  (Ex.  xxix.  32; 
Lev.  iii.  9,  vii.  3,  etc.).  At  all  periods,  sheep  were 
the  most  usual  animals  for  slaughter  (I  Sam.  xxv. 
18;  II  Sam.  xii.  4,  etc.),  although  flesh  food  was 
not  a  frequent  article  of  diet  in  ancient  times. 
Sheep  were  also  the  most  usual  animals  for  sacri- 
fice (I  Sam.  vii.  9;  Isa.  i.  11;  etc.).  The  ewes  are 
especially  prescribed  for  sin-offering  and  guilt- 
offering  (Lev.  iv.  32  sqq.,  v.  6),  and  in  connection 
with  the  purification  of  lepers  (Lev.  xiv.  10).  The 
ram  was  accounted  a  peculiarly  worthy  victim  (Ex. 
xxix.  18),  and  is  prescribed  notably  on  occasion  of 
great  festival  offerings,  also  as  a  guilt-offering  (Lev. 
V.  15),  and  as  the  Nazirite's  purifying  oblation 
(Num.  vi.  14).  Together  with  the  flesh,  the  fat 
milk  is  prized  as  food.  Sheep-skins,  slightly  tanned, 
were  used  as  mantles  and  wraps  (see  Dress, 
AND  Ornament,  Hebrew).  The  most  valuable 
product  was  the  wool,  from  which  the  commonest 
and  the  most  important  articles  of  dress  were  made 
(Lev.  xiii.  47  sqq.;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  3,  etc.).  For  this 
reason  sheep-shearing  was  conspicuously  a  time  of 
rejoicing  (I  Sam.  xxv.  4  sqq.;  II  Sam.  xiii.  23  sqq.). 
This  took  place  toward  the  end  of  April  or  the  first 
of  May.  In  the  Bible  this  animal  is  mentioned  in 
numerous  figures  of  speech;  and  its  patience  (Jer. 
xi.  19;  Isa.  liii.  7)  and  stupidity  were  proverbial 
(Num.  xxvii.  17;  I  Kings  xxH.  17;  Isa.  liii.  6). 


Along  with  sheep,  the  goat  is  also  raised  in  many 
districts,  being  more  numerous  than  sheep,  espe- 
cially in  mountainous  and  arid  regions,  since  it 
thrives  where  sheep  can  hardly  be  sustained,  climb- 
ing along  the  steepest  precipices  where  no  sheep  can 
range.    In  the  Old  Testament,  the  goat  is  frequently 
embraced  along  with  the  sheep  imder  the  common 
designation  zon  (ut  sup.);   on  the  other  hand,  the 
goat's  distinct  importance  is  attested  by  a  number 
of  terms  applying  only  to  itself  (*c«,  "  goat ";  ^iitud* 
9a*ir,  etc.,  "  he-goat  ";   gedhi,  "  kid  ")•    In  Pales- 
tine, two  species  are  bred;   the  prevailing  kind  be- 
ing the  capra  mambrica,  with  loosely  drooping  ears 
about  eight  inches  long,  smooth,  sickle-shaped,  re- 
cessive horns,  and  glossy  black  hair,  both  long  and 
thick.    In  the  north,  on  Mount  Lebanon,  two  other 
varieties  are  found.    Spotted  goats  are  exceptional 
(Gen.  XXX.  32  sqq.).     More  than  half  drop  their 
young  in  December  and  January,  which  is  the  most 
favorable  season  for  the  kids,  because,  after  suck- 
ing for  two  months,  they  still  have  abundant  spring 
pasture.    About  one-fifth  bring  forth  in  the  spring 
(March  to  middle  of  April) ;  the  kids  of  this  season 
stiU  have  plenty  of  inilk  from  the  dam,  but  no 
longer  the  subsequent  abundance  of  grass.     One- 
tenth  bear  in  Jime  and  July,  and  the  kids  remain 
weak  and  small,  having  but  little  mUk  from  the 
dam,  and  finding  too  little  grass.   The  young  brought 
forth  in  autunm  either  die  as  soon  as  bom,  or  perish 
in  miscarriage.     Goats  and  sheep  graze  together, 
but  the  two  flocks  will  then  keep  somewhat  apart 
(cf.  Matt.  XXV.  32),  as  they  do  also  at  night.     The 
goats  are  fond  of  climbing  along  the  steeps  and 
browsing  the  brushwood.     Goat's  flesh  was  more  es- 
teemed in  olden  times  than  it  is  at  present.     In  par- 
ticular the  kid  was  relished  (Gen.  xxvii.  9;  Judges  vi. 
19,  xiii.  15,  XV.  1).   The  Israelites  were  forbidden  to 
boil  it  in  its  mother's  milk,  the  favorite  way  of  pre- 
paring it  in  modem  times  (Ex.  xxiii.  19).    Goat  milk 
was  in  general  use  (Prov.  xxvii.  27),  the  skins  were 
used  for  making  vessels  for  water,  wine,  etc.,  while 
the  hair  was  woven  into  a  coarse  cloth  suitable  par- 
ticularly for  tents  (Ex.  xxxvi.;  Num.  xxxi.  20;  see 
Tent).    The  goat  had  value  also  for  sacrifice.    A 
he-goat  might  be  used  for  either  the  burnt  or  the 
peace  offering  (Lev.  i.  10,  iii.  12,  etc.),  and  was  the 
animal  usually  required  for  the  sin  offering  (Lev. 
iv.  23  sqq.,  v.  6,  xvi.  5;  Num.  xv.  24,  etc.).    As  a 
sacrificial  offering  the  he-goat  was  always  called 
aa^ir,  **  the  hairy  one,"  o\ving  to  the  mythological 
belief  that  the  hairy  creature  belonged  to  the  dei- 
ties of  the  under  world  (see  Demon,  Demoxism, 
§  3).    For  this  reason,  it  was  a  goat  that  was  sent 
into  the  wilderness  to  Azazel  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment; and  the  wicked  who  are  condemned  to  ever- 
lasting fire  are  the  goats  (Matt.  xxv.  32  sqq.).    The 
goat  suggested  to  the  poets  many  of  their  figures. 
The  princes,  as  leaders  of  the  people,  are  likened  to 
the  he-goats  that  go  before  the  flock  (Isa.  xiv.  9, 
margin;    Zech.  x.  3,  cf.  Prov.  xxx.  31;  Jer.  1.  8), 
and  unscrupulous  rulers  among  the  people  are  com- 
pared to  \'iolcnt  he-goats  that  impose  on  the  rest  of 
the  herd  (Ezek.  xxxiv.  19). 

Neat-cattle  were  collectively  called  bakar  {shor 
is  a  single  animal,  *deph  is  '*  one  broken  to  the 
I  yoke  ";    par  is  a  yoimg  but  well-grown  bullock 
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suitable  for  sacrifice;  parah  "cow,"  ^egd  "  heifer/' 
and  *eglah  **  calf,"  are  other  terms  used).  They  re- 
quire good  pastura^  with  abundant  water,  such  as 
is  afforded  by  the  plains.  As  work-animals  they 
were  universaJly  used  by  farmers.  The  breed  found 
in  the  south  to-day  is  rough  and  imattractive,  and 
usually  black  or  brown.  In  Galilee  neat-cattle  are 
light  in  color  and  of  better  stock.  The  first-men- 
tioned breed  is  the  most  ancient  in  Palestine.  The 
Kust  Indian  cattle  {hos  bubalis)  were  not  introduced 
till  post-Biblical  times.  For  the  farmer  neat-cattle 
were  indispensable  for  plowing,  harrowing,  and 
tlm^ing;  were  used  also  as  beasts  of  burden;  and 
were  valued  for  purposes  of  slaughter.  In  early 
times  beef  was  a  more  common  element  of  diet  than 
to-day,  not  for  the  small  farmers,  indeed,  but  for 
the  rich  in  the  cities  (Gen.  xviii.  7;  I  Sam.  xxviii. 
24;  Amos  vi.  4;  Luke  xv.  30).  Among  i^TiitnAla 
used  for  sacrifice  (q.v.)  the  ox  or  bullock  was  con- 
sidered the  choicest,  especially  for  festal  occasions 
(Nimi.  xxiii.  1  sqq.)  and  sin  offerings  (Ex.  xxix.  1; 
Lev.  iv.  3,  14;  xvi.  3,  6,  II). 

in.  Shepherds:  The  people  whom  the  Old  Testa- 
ment describes  as  shepherds  are  not  those  husband- 
men who  keep  a  few  head  of  large  and  small  cattle 
for  themselves;  but  rather  such  persons  as  follow 
herding  for  their  principal  vocation,  i.e.,  the  great 
proprietors  such  as  Nabal,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  keepers  of  the  flocks.  The  great 
owners  did  not  personally  attend  to  the  care  of  the 
herd  but  employed  their  appointed  keepers,  or 
shepherds,  who  were  usually  free  hired  servants — 
less  frequently,  slaves.    Their  status  in  relation  to 


the  proprietor  is  minutely  regulated  in  the  law  (cf . 
Ex.  xxii.  4,  9-12;  cf.  Amos  iii.  12;  Gen.  xxxi.  38; 
etc.);  and  in  a  manner  substantially  accordant 
with  the  primitive  legal  customs  embodied  in  the 
code  of  Hammurabi  (q.v.).  The  shepherd's  calling 
was  decidedly  fatiguing  (cf.  Gen.  xxxi.  40).  He 
had  to  keep  his  charges  together,  to  find  the  lost 
and  strayed  ones,  to  nurse  the  sick,  bind  up  the 
wounded,  cany  the  wearied  lamb,  draw  water  for 
his  flock,  protect  them  against  wild  beasts,  etc. 
(Gen.  xxxi.  38  sqq.;  I  Sam.  xvii.  34  sqq.;  Isa.  xl. 
II;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  3-16).  At  evening  the  flocks  were 
driven  into  folds  and  pens,  constructed  along  rough 
stone  walls,  and  affording  protection  against  wild 
beasts  (Gen.  xlix.  14;  Num.  xxxii.  16,  24,  36; 
Judges  V.  16;  Ps.  1.  9;  Mic.  ii.  12;  Hab.  iii.  17). 
Wealthier  proprietors  erected  watch-towers  in  the 
sheepfold  (Gen.  xxxv.  21;  etc.).  The  shepherd's 
outfit  was  simple;  a  common  shepherd's  pouch  for 
his  victuals  (I  Sam.  xvii.  40),  a  shepherd's  rod  (Mic. 
vii.  14),  which  was  also  his  chief  weapon,  a  sling  (I 
Sam.  xvii.  40),  and  the  indispensable  shepherd's  pipe 
or  flute  (Judges  v.  16).  He  was  aided  in  his  watch 
by  sheep  dogs  (Job  xxx.  I).  I.  Benzinger. 

Bibuooraprt:  H.  B.  Tristram,  Fauna  and  Flora  of  PaUa- 
tine,  Londo^,  1884;  idem.  Natural  Hutory  of  the  Bible,  ut 
mip.;  R.  F.  Burton  and  C.  F.  T.  Drake,  Unexplored  Syria, 
i.  341-342.  London,  1872;  J.  O.  Wood,  Bible  AnimaU,  ib. 
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I.  The  Cure  of  Soub. 

Roman  Catholic  Interpretation  (ft  1). 

Principle  and  Practise  of  the  Re- 
formers (S  2). 

Influence  of  Pietism  and  Modem 
Thought  and  Events  (ft  3). 

Cure  of  Souls  the  Duty  of  All 
Christians  ()  4). 

Cooperation  of  Pastor  and  Con- 
gregation ((5). 


PASTORAL  THEOLOOT. 

Cure  of   Souls   Analogous,  not  to 

Pedagogy,  but  to  Medicine  (ft  6). 
Means  to  be  Adapted  to  Individual 

Needs  (|  7). 
Panwaletic  or  Consolatory  Cure  of 

Souls  (ft  8). 
Paadeutic  or  Corrective    Cure    of 

Souls  (I  9). 
Didactic    or  Instructive    Cure  oi 

Souls  (110). 


II.  The  Puish  and  Minister. 
The  Candidate  (|  1). 
Relations  of    Pastoral   Work  to 

Preaching  (ft  2). 
Pastoial  Visits  (ft  3). 
Relations  to  Church  Officers  and 

Organisations  (ft  4). 
The  Pastor's  Study  (|  5). 
The  Sacraments  and    DevoUonal 

Meetings  (I  6). 


Practical  theology  (q.v.),  itself  one  of  four  divi- 
sions of  the  science  of  the<dogy  (ex^getical,  histor- 
ical, doctrinal  or  systematic,  and  practical),  is  di- 
vided into  four  parts,  Homiletics  (q.v.)  cat^shetics 
(see  Catechesis,  Catechetics),  Liturgies  (q.v,), 
and  poimenics  or  pastoral  theology,  with  which  last 
this  article  is  concerned. 

L  The  Cure  of  Souls:  [The  expression  "cure 
(i.e.,  care)  of  souls  "  (Lat.  cura  animarum),  orig- 
inally a  technical  term  of  canon  law,  is  defined  as 
*'  the  activity  for  the  salvation  of  immortal  souls  in 
a  definite,  prescribed  locality,  exercised  in  conform- 
ity with  the  laws  given  by  God  and  the  Church  and 
resting  on  legitimate  commission  "  (XL,  xi.  62). 
The  phrase  is  now  used  in  English  chiefly  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Anglican  Churches,  connoting 
the  charge  on  a  priest  or  clerg3rman  to  supply  the 
spiritual  needs  of  his  parishioners,  and  implying 
especially  the  right  of  administering  the  sacraments. 
On  this  ground  benefices  are  distinguished  a«  those 


with  and  those  without  the  cure  of  souls  (curata  and 
non  curata;  see  Benefice.)] 

The  cure  of  souls  in  the  wider  sense  is  the  foun- 
dation and  aim  of  all  vital  activities  of  the  Church 
both  toward  those  within  and  those  without  the  fold. 
A  distinction  is  made  between  the  cure  of  souls  in  a 
comprehensive  and  a  narrower  sense,  the  former 
exerted  over  the  congregation  or  church  as  a  whole, 
the  latter  having  as  its  object  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation.  Of  the  several  terms  which 
have  been  used  to  designate  the  special  cure  of  souls 
as  a  distinct  theological  discipline,  poimenics  (from 
the  Gk.  poimin,  "  a  shepherd,  pastor  ")  seems  espe- 
cially commendable. 

The  discharge  of  the  pastoral  cure  is  interpreted 
according  to  the  conception  of  the  spiritual  office 
and  its  relation  to  the  congregation;  herein  con- 
sists the  fundamental  difference  as  to  the  cure  of 
souls  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  in  the  Evangelical 
Churches.    The  Roman  priest  is  the  organ  of  tho 
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hierarchy  which  is  over  the  pe<^^,  Le.,  the  "  Church 

in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word.    He  is  vicar  of  his 

bishc^,  as  the  bishop  is  vicar  of  the 

I.  Roman   pope,  and  the  pope  is  \'icar  of  Christ. 

Catholic  In-  He  has  to  exercise  the  functions  of 

tarpretatiDn.  God,  of  the  pope,  of  the  bishop,  with 
reference  to  the  aggregate  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  who  constitute  his  parish.  The 
parish,  however,  is  an  accidental  and  contingent 
fraction  of  the  Church  as  a  whole;  the  con- 
ception of  the  oiganixed  and  independent  single 
congregation  is  foreign  to  the  Roman  canon  law. 
The  priest  is  sharply  distinguished  from  his  parish 
and  stands  high  above  aU  the  laity,  being  conse- 
crated beyond  repeal,  and  empowered  with  the  keys 
of  heaven  and  hell.  The  discharge  of  his  spiritual 
cure  is  not  dependent  on  his  personality  or  on  his 
religious  and  moral  characteristics,  but  on  the 
canonical  execution  of  the  law  and  institutions  of 
the  constituted  Church.  He  rules  the  souls,  is  lord 
over  consciences,  is  judge  of  the  soul;  and  the  cure 
of  souls  and  church  discipline  become  one  and  the 
same  thing  because  each  is  exercised  through  the 
confessional.  The  eternal  blessedness  of  the  Roman 
Ca,tho]MB  dependent  upon  the  voluntary  confession 
of  known  open  or  secret  mortal  sins,  together  ^ith 
the  confession  of  all  other  sins,  if  asked  by  the  priest. 
After  confession  the  priest  absolves  from  ail-manner 
of  guilt;  herein  he  has  imlimited  control  over  souls. 
See  Parish  and  Pastor. 

Through  the  Reformation,  new  principles,  in 
accordance  with  the  Gospel,  were  revealed  for  the 
cure  of  souls.  The  Church  is  recognised  as  the 
"congregation  of  saints,"  the  clerical  priesthood 
and  with  it  all  hierarchy  disappears,  a  twofold 
morality  is  no  longer  offered.     The 

2.  Principle  condition  of  salvation  for  ail  alike  is 
and  Practise  faith  alone,    which    is    aroused    and 

of  the  Re-  nourished  by  the  preaching  of  the 
formers,  word;  the  sacraments  are  effective  not 
ez  apere  operaio,  but  ethically  in  union 
with  the  word;  Holy  Scripture  is  accessible  to 
all;  and  the  moral  forces  of  the  home,  of  marriage, 
of  the  State,  science  and  art,  and  the  like,  are  freed 
from  the  rule  of  the  Church  and  recognized  as  allies 
of  the  Church.  But  the  new  principle  was  not  car- 
ried through.  It  is  true  that  the  Reformers  indi- 
vidually, in  their  correspondence  and  expressed 
(pinions,  manifested  a  conception  of  the  ciu«  of 
soub  which  was  exceedingly  fruitful  and  evangel- 
ically free  and  profoimd ;  but  in  the  Lutheran  Church 
ofl^ially  the  field  of  the  cure  of  souls  remained  pri- 
vate confession,  transferred  from  Rome,  in  closer 
connection  with  the  Lord's  Supper.  Luther  him- 
self sets  forth  the  principle  that  private  confession 
is  volimtary  and  free;  but  it  was  introduced  in  1528, 
and  was  then  made  a  part  of  church  discipline,  and 
was  even  enforced  by  the  secular  authorities.  Again, 
in  the  Reformed  Church  of  Calvin  and  Johannes  a 
Lasco,  after  Butzer's  tract  Van  der  waren  SeeUorge 
UTuidemrechlenHirtendierul  (1538),  the  cure  of  souls 
and  ecclesiastical  discipline  were  one.  Only  they 
were  not,  as  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  accepted  re- 
luctantly, as  evidence  of  the  rule  of  the  cleigy  over 
the  congregation,  but  rather  they  were  desired  by 
the  congregation  as  an  indispensable  and  salutary 


matter,  and  were  exercised  by  aU  members  of  the 
congregation  reciprocally.  At  Geneva  in  1550,  Cal- 
vin introduced  the  *'  regular  and  stated  visitation 
at  the  home,"  and  it  is  still  retained  in  strict  Re- 
formed congregations,  where  the  official  "  visita- 
tion "  by  the  pastor  and  an  elder  is  distinguished 
from  the  pastor's  friendly  social  calls.  Private  con- 
fession, however,  in  the  Reformed  Church  was  left 
free  to  the  indi>'idual,  and  so  continues  to-day. 

In  the  Lutheran  Church,  it  was  only  under  the 
influence  of  pietism  that  the  cure  of  souls  and  church 
discipline  became  separated.    Spener  called  for  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  pastors,  the  institution 
of  districts  for  the  pastoral  charge,  and 
3-  Influence  the  assignment  of  elders  to  assist  in  the 
of  Pietism   pastoral  cure  (Theologische  Bedenken, 
and  Modem  i.  2,  3,   10;    Pia  deMeria,  chap.  iL; 
Thought     ConsUia  et  judicia  theologiea,  i.  3,  4). 
and  Events.  His  worthy  opponent  Valentin  Ltecher, 
in  Dresden,  agreed  with  him  in  de- 
manding a  pastor  for  every  thousand  church  mem- 
bers, in  requesting  the  keeping  of  an  exact  register 
of  all  parishioners,  the  appointment  of  deacons  for 
the  care  of  the  poor,  and  the  institution  of  regular 
household  pastoral  visits  (Uruehuldige  Nachriehien, 
1703).     These  were  reconunended  also  by  A.  H. 
Francke    (CoOegium   pastoraU,    1713,   1714,   1743). 
Unfortunately  pietism  (even  Valentin  Grossgebauer, 
so  eariy  as  1661)  associated  the  necessity  for  the 
special  cure  of  souls  with  the  deplorable  condition 
of  Christianity,  and  thereby  aroused  new  distrust 
in    the   congregations;    from    which    not    even   a 
Schleiermacher  could  free  himself  in  his  day.    The 
conception  of  the  special  cure  of  souls  in  the  Church 
was  first  clarified,  and  its  exercise  filled  with  Evan- 
gelical spirit,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Innere  Mis- 
sion (q.v.),  through  the  religious  and  moral  evils 
that  were  revealed  during  the  revolutionary  years 
of  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  through 
the  industrial  development,  which  has  brought  such 
grave  social  embarrassments  in  its  train. 

The  reconstructive  thoughts  in  respect  to  the 
origin  of  the  spiritual  office  and  its  relation  to  the 
congregation  which  Luther  expressed  in  1520  in  lus 
tract  An  den  chrMichen  Add  have  become  in  some 
degree  the  common  property  of  Evan- 
4.  Cure  of  gelical  theology.    The  spiritual   office 
Souls  the   is  a  logically  and  morally  necessary 
Duty  of  All  product   of  the   universal    priesthood 
Christians.  i;vithin  the  religious  community,  where- 
in   the    salutary    fellowship    of    the 
"  Church  "  manifests  itself.     The  proclaiming  of 
the  divine  word  and  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments necessary  to  the  attainment,  preservation, 
and  consummation  of  the  possession  of  salvation, 
which  the  spiritual  office  has  to  execute  publicly  in 
the  Church  and  in  the  name  of  the  Church  by  di- 
vine right,  is  likewise  by  divine  right  the  duty  and 
privilege  of  every  Evangelical  Christian  within  his 
proper  sphere  and  the  limits  to  be  observed  for  the 
sake  of  ecclesiastical  order.    It  is  also  the  duty  and 
right  of  all  Christians,  according  to  their  station*  to 
exercise  a  special  cure  of  souls  among  one  another. 
This  is  grounded  upon  the  naturally  necessary  in- 
fluence which  in  every  community  one  member 
exerts  upon  the  other,  the  individual  upon  the  com- 
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munity,  and  the  oommunity  upon  the  individual; 
whence  arises  the  Christian's  duty  to  exert  his  in- 
fluence in  keeping  with  the  Gospel,  and  to  discover 
corruptive  influences,  from  the  two  motives  of  as- 
serting his  ethical  personality  and  that  of  brotherly 
love.  Both  these  motives  are  the  more  imperative 
as  the  needs  of  others  are  greater  or  our  position  or 
calling  is  the  more  responsible  (cf.  Haideland,  in 
bibliography,  chap,  x.,  pp.  208  sqq.,  also  pp.  299 
sqq.,  326  sqq.). 

The  pastor,  in  performing  his  duty  in  the  special 
cure  of  souls,  must  use  all  cooperative  agencies 
and  make  them  work  harmonioiisly.     Since  there 
is  no  legal  obligation  on  the  layman  to  seek  and 
accept  the  cure  of  souls,  the  pastor  can  accomplish 
his  purpose  only  as  he  holds  the  confidence  of  the 
members  of  the  congregation;   in  pro- 
5.  Coop-    portion  as  they  willingly  recognize  the 
eration  of  exemplary  quality  of  his  religious  and 
Pastor  and  moral  character,  and  have  no  doubt  of 
Congrega-  his  wisdom  in  the  cure  of  souls.    This 
tion.        means  that  the  pastor  must  be  an 
example  for  the  congregation  (I  Pet. 
v.  3),  and  must  obtain  the  requisite  wisdom  by  an 
exact  acquaintance  with  the  congregation  and  a 
psychological  understanding  of  individualities.    He 
must  regard  as  under  the  ''  seal  of  the  confessional  " 
communications  imparted  to  him  in  order  to  pro- 
cure his  counsel,  comfort,  or  instruction,  his  duty 
in  this  respect  being  qualified  only  by  the  fact  that 
he  recognizes  the  culpability  of  silence  in  case  of 
high  treason;  in  case  of  contemplated  crime;  and  in 
case  of  averting  the  consequences  of  perpetrated 
crime.    The  personal  responsibility  and  self-train- 
ing of  every  Christian  are  taken  for  granted;  hence 
if  some  laymen  feel  that  their  participation  in  the 
special  cure  of  souls  might  be  an  infringement  of 
liberty  and  attempt  at  guardianship,  it  does  not 
necessarily  signify  disparagement  of  the  Christian 
life  or  a  defective  conception  of  the  Church.    The 
question  whether  action  should  wait  for  request 
or  proceed  spontaneously  (at  the  pastor's  initia- 
tive) is  a  practical  one;  it  is  the  duty  of  him  who 
would  care  for  souls  to  know  all  members  of  the 
congregation,  and  many  spiritual  conditions  arise 
which  exclude  the  possibility  of  a  request  for  help. 
The  special  cure  of  souls  in  the  Church  does  not 
stand  on  an  analogous  footing  with  pedagogy;  for 
the  latter  is  grounded  upon  the  difference  between 
the  mature  and  knowing  and  the  immature  and 
unknowing,  and  becomes  redundant  in  proportion 
as  the  self-training  of  the  pupil  grows  effective. 
Although  in  every  congregation  there  will  be  a 
larger  or  smaller  number  of  members  whose  relation 
to  the  pastor  is  really  that  of  pupils  to  teacher,  the 
pastor  is  not  the  authoritative  master,  since  the 
entire  spiritual  charge  rests  upon  con- 
6.  Cure  of  fidence  in  the  pastor,  and  self-training 
Souls  Analo- no  less   than   personal   responsibility 
gous  not  to  remains  the  postulated  basis  of  the 
Pedagogy,   cure  of  souls  eveiywhere.    Indeed  the 
but  to      aim  of  the  spiritual  charge  is  not  eccle- 
Medicine.    siastical  punctilio  or  moral  independ- 
ence, but  the  ideal  elevation  of  the  re- 
ligious and  moral  life  according  to  Matt.  v.  48;  Phil. 
ii.  5;  Col.  i.  28;   Eph.  iv.  13;  Rom.  viii.  29.    The 


proper  analogy  for  the  cure  of  souls  is  the  practise 
of  medicine.  However,  the  attitude  of  the  spiritual 
adviser  toward  the  members  of  the  congregation  is 
not  that  of  the  whole  to  the  sick,  but  of  the  one  who 
knows  the  means  of  salvation  to  the  one  in  need  of 
them,  and  the  pastor  himself  is  one  of  the  needy. 
The  charismal  ^ts  of  the  spiritual  adviser,  like  the 
f imctions  of  the  physician,  are  diagnostic  and  thera- 
peutic. In  diagnosis,  the  three  fundamental  psy- 
chological faculties  come  into  play;  the  knowing 
property  of  the  intellect  in  its  teachableness;  the 
esthetic  or  perceptive  property  of  feeling  in  the  ac- 
tive religious  life  on  its  emotional  side;  the  moral 
force  of  the  will,  in  its  imalterable  state  of  readi- 
ness to  render  every  possible  service  in  the  spiritual 
cure.  The  question  as  to  the  categories  of  treat- 
ment (therapeutics)  in  the  spiritual  cure,  is  also  to 
be  answered  by  going  back  to  the  three  f imdamental 
psychological  faculties.  The  emotional  life  needs 
the  spiritual  cure  in  suffering;  the  will,  on  occasion 
of  sinning;  the  intellect,  in  the  erring  man;  and 
accordingly  the  categories  of  the  spiritual  cure  be- 
come the  paracletic  or  consolatory,  the  paideutic 
or  corrective,  and  the  didactic  or  instructive.  But 
since  there  is  no  isolated  fundamental  faculty,  but 
all  three  fundamental  faculties  always  interact,  so 
likewise  the  suffering  of  men  is  always  more  or  less 
complicated  with  sin  and  error;  the  sin  of  man,  with 
suffering  and  error;  the  error  of  man,  with  suffering 
and  sin.  From  the  complication  of  suffering  with 
sin  arises  the  inclination  toward  languishing  in 
resignation  or  carelessness,  and  toward  extravagant 
complaint  and  accusation:  through  complication 
with  error,  the  inclination  to  nurse  delusions.  From 
the  complication  of  sin  with  suffering  arises  the  re- 
demptive need;  with  error,  the  redemptive  capacity 
(Luke  xxiii.  34;  Acts  iii.  17;  I  Cor.  ii.  8).  The  com- 
plication of  error  with  suffering  begets  willingness  to 
receive  instruction;  with  sin,  the  guilt  of  error 
(Luke  xii.  47,  48)  by  enhancing  the  fault  of  intel- 
lect into  error  of  conscience,  or  a  morally  wrong  atti- 
tude in  respect  to  recognition  of  the  truth. 

Suffering,  sinning,  erring  men  are  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  exceptional  in  the  congregation.     There 
is  no  human  being  who  does  not  suffer;  the  spiritual 
adviser  can  take  to  himself  II  Cor.  i. 
7.  Means  to  3-4   (see   Suffering).     There  is  no 
be  Adapted  human  being  who  does  not  sin  (I  John 
to  Individ-  i.  6-10) ;  the  spiritual  adviser  is  at  best 
ual  Needs,  a  pardoned  sinner.    There  is  no  human 
being  who  does  not  err  so  long  as  he 
strives;   the  spiritual  adviser  is  not  infallible,  and 
must  wait  for  perfected  knowledge  (I  Cor.  xiii.  8- 
12).     However,  the  universality  of  suffering,  sin- 
ning, erring,  does  not  abrogate  the  individuality  of 
every  particular  instance  of  suffering,  sinning,  er- 
ring.   Hence  all  mechanical  procedure  on  the  spir- 
itual adviser's  part  is  of  evil  counsel;  only  specific 
procedure  is  admissible.    For  this  proper  applica- 
tion of  the  means  of  the  spiritual  cure  to  the  indi- 
vidual contingency,  Nicholas  Hemming,  in  1566,  in 
his  work  Pastor  nve  pastoria  opHmua  vivendi  agendique 
modus,  coined  the  masterly  expression  OrUwiomia, 
The  expression  connects  itself  with  II  Tim.  ii.  15: 
"  rightly  dividing  (R.  V.  handling  aright  or  [maig.] 
holding  a  straight  course  in)  the  word  of  truth*'* 
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The  branch  of  the  cure  of  souls  dealing  with  the 
suffering  man  is  the  paradetic  or  consolatory.  Real 
comfort  or  joyful  confidence  is  procured  by  the  con- 
>iction  that  suffering  experienced  in 
8L  Paradetic  the  way  of  restrictions  of  life,  pain,  loss, 
or  Consola-  is  intended,  by  the  will  of  God,  to  be- 
tnry  Cure  of  come  gain,  joy,  advancement.  This  it 
Souls.  becomes  thrmigh  faith,  in  the  Gospel 
sense  of  the  term,  which  is  proved  in 
patience,  confirmed  in  prayer  (Rom.  viii.  28;  II  Cor. 
iv.  16-18;  Heb.  xii.).  In  each  instance,  according 
to  the  sufferer's  individuality  and  history,  the  suf- 
fering leads  to  sobering  reflection  or  to  defiance  and 
despair,  to  friendly  mildness  or  to  stubborn  egoism. 
Accordingly  the  applied  consolation  must  mani- 
fest itself  either  as  an  alleviating  and  assuaging 
force,  or  as  an  admonitory  and  corrective  power. 
Tlie  question  as  to  the  pastor's  duty  in  preparing 
the  sick  for  death  is  to  be  answered  on  like  princi- 
ples. The  medieval  visitation  of  the  sick  went  to 
extremes  in  this  matter;  the  elaborate  confession 
and  the  terrors  of  death  and  judgment  were  made 
its  chief  feature.  According  to  the  Evangelical  con- 
ception, preparation  for  death  consists  in  aiding  the 
rick,  to  a  state  of  composure,  because  death  means 
no  loss,  but  gain  for  the  Christian ;  and  the  like  spirit 
should  pervade  the  entire  sphere  of  the  visitation 
of  the  sick,  whether  there  be  express  reference  to 
approaching  death  or  not. 

Special  mention  is  necessary  of  the  means  of 
treatment  of  the  spiritually  sick  (cf.  KOstlin,  pp. 
314-315  and  the  bibliography  dted  p.  334;  H. 
ROmer,  Psyckiatrie  und  Sedwrge,  Berlin,  1899). 
Tlie  number  of  these  patients  increases  in  serious 
proportions,  and  certain  milder  forms,  which  when 
unassisted  are  somewhat  portentous,  confront  the 
pastor  frequently.  Not  in  every  instance,  indeed, 
has  he  to  deal  with  spiritual  diseases,  but  rather 
with  nervous  impairment.  The  spiritual  adviser 
must  confine  himself  to  his  proper  province,  and 
banish  the  thought  of  competing  with  the  physician. 
In  conversation  with  the  spiritually  sick  he  should 
direct  the  patient's  interest  toward  new  topics,  and 
seek  to  occupy  his  thoughts  with  friendly  contem- 
plations. The  pastor's  religious  task  recedes  while 
the  malady  increases  and  stays  at  its  height,  but 
comes  to  the  front  so  soon  as  convalescence  has  be- 
gun. More  difficult  is  the  pastor's  task  during  in- 
cipient illness,  in  that  the  afflicted  are  wont  to 
oppose  every  phase  of  pathological  treatment. 
Moral  laxity,  that  can  be  corrected  only  by  ethical 
treatment,  sometimes— espedally  during  the  period 
of  development — makes  itself  known  by  physical 
disorders,  which  seem  to  be  the  physician's  concern; 
but  many  nervous  conditions  are  to  be  repressed  by 
earnest  will-power  or  moral  decision. 

The  paideutic,  or  corrective  cure  of  souls  has  to  do 
with  sinning  man,  and  is  to  be  classified  as  prophy- 
lactic, or  preventive,  and  epistreptic,  or  converting. 
(1)  Since  neariy  all  transgressions  and  crimes  go 
back  to  defective  home  training,  and  since  1^ 
most  effectual  forces  of  integrity  are  the  imponder- 
able impressions  wrought  by  the  mental,  religious, 
and  mOTal  atmosphere  of  the  parents'  house,  the 
prophylactic  cure  of  souls  will  direct  itself  in  first 
instance  to  the  parental  home^  partly  through  the 


channd  of  public  warship,   partly  by  houflehdd 
visits,  partly  in  connection  with  the  echoed,  by  dis- 
semination   of    wholesome    educational  prindples 
among  the  parents.     Direct    prophy- 
9.  Paideutic  lactic  cure  of  souls  begins  in  the  relig- 
or  Correct-  ious  or,  in  this  connection,  ecclesiastical 
ive  Cure  of  instruction  of  youth.    Here,  too,  con- 
Souls,       fidence  is  the  condition  of  fruitful  activ- 
ity,— confidence  of  the  young  in  their 
pastor,  which  is  procured  by  the  pastor's  confidence 
in  them,  manifesting  itself  in  fatherly  thoughtful- 
ness,  in  comprehension  of  youth,  in  earnestness  and 
firmness  combined  with  fort)earance  and  patience, 
as  well  as  in  his  guidance  to  religious  and  moral  in- 
dependence of  decision.    The  prophylactic  spiritual 
charge  has  its  most  difficult  task  in  the  guidance, 
safeguarding,  and  strengthening  of  youth  from  the 
age  of  fifteen  to  twenty-five.    Young  people  should 
be  gathered  informally  and  freely;   entertainment 
and  instruction  are  to  be  offered  in  the  best  forms 
at  conunand;   and  the  aid  of  the  experienced  and 
proficient  is  to  be  invited  with  grateful  pleasure. 
(2)  The  epistreptic  or  converting  cure  of  souls  has 
to  do  with  acute  cases  of  sin  and  with  chronic  states 
of  sin,  whether  these  have  become  openly  offensi^'e 
or  not.    It  is  the  specific  field  of  the  Roman  saora- 
ment  of  penance,  and  of  the  judicial  office  of  the 
priest.    The  Evangelical  spiritual  adviser  must  re^ 
nounce  all  judgment  in  respect  to  moral  worthiness 
or  unworthiness  in  estimating  the  personal  guilt  and 
character  of  the  sinner,  because  he  is  no  fathomer 
of  the  heart. 

It  is  not  the  pastor's  office  to  judge  the  sinner, 
but  to  assist  him  toward  conversion  and  newness  of 
life;  and  he  will  the  better  succeed,  the  more  he 
realises  that  only  God's  merciful  guidance  has  pre- 
served him  from  similar  falling.  According  to  the 
Augsburg  Confession  (Art.  xii.)  the  pastor's  aim  in 
correction  may  be  reached  in  three  ways:  (1)  By 
securing  acknowledgment  of  the  sin.  Various  means 
are  necessary  to  lead  the  sinner  to  this  condition; 
in  every  instance  the  dominating  religious  and  moral 
susceptibilities  already  latent  in  him  must  be  ap- 
pealed to.  (2)  By  inducing  repentance  in  the  form 
of  contrition,  and  *'  saving  faith."  False  contrition 
broods  over  the  external  consequence  of  sin;  true 
contrition,  over  the  guilt  and  misery  of  sin  itself. 
Contrition  alone  begets  despair  and  desperation, 
and  not  until  combined  with  the  ''  saving  faith  " 
does  it  lead  to  "  godly  sorrow  "  (II  Cor.  \'ii.  10), 
when  it  thereby  honors  God  by  accoimting  his  grace 
to  have  been  shown  in  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  as  it 
also  accoimts  all  the  guilt  and  misery  the  sinner's 
own.  (3)  '*  Then  should  follow  good  works  which 
are  fruits  of  repentance."  "  Good  wor^  "  are  the 
new  life  of  the  one  converted.  The  pastor  has  to 
offer  protection  and  encouragement;  protection 
against  temptation  from  former  companions  in  sin, 
against  seductive  false  religion;  encoiuragement  to 
sturdy  decision,  to  bear  the  consequences  of  faults; 
he  should  also  hdp  to  make  these  consequences 
endurable,  warn  against  imdue  security,  aid  the 
convert  to  stand  firmly  against  relapses,  and,  it 
may  be,  remove  him  to  a  good  environment. 

The  didactic  cure  of  souls  endeavors,  by  means  of 
instruction,  to  correct  ignoranoei  half-knowledge 
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and  conceit,  intellectual  error  and  error  of  con- 
science, superstition  and  unbelief;  it  ministers  to 
the  need  of  a  deeper  grasp  of  Evangelical  truth, 

and  tries  to  counteract  doubt  in  its 

xo.  Didactic  multiplied  forms.     Here  transition  is 

or  Instruct-  made  from  the  special  cure  of  souls  to 

ive  Cure  of  the  general  (preaching),  and  the  latter 

Souls.       is  concerned  mainly  with  opposing  im- 

belief  and  doubt  (see  Homiletics).  For 
the  difficulties  which  disturb  the  one  who  does  not 
yet  believe  and  the  one  who  no  longer  believes,  as 
likewise  the  refractory  believer,  the  wrestling  one, 
the  one  doubting  because  of  his  very  need  of  faith, 
as  well  as  the  irreligious  one  coquetting  with  his 
doubts,  will  only  seldom  confront  the  special  spir- 
itual adviser,  deriving,  as  they  do,  from  spiritual 
perturbations  universal  in  their  nature  and  rooted 
in  very  ancient  problems,  though  modem  in  form. 
As  they  actually  arise,  however,  they  are  for  the 
most  part  so  distinctive  and  have  originated  so 
largely  out  of  the  most  minutely  specialised  sciences 
or  the  great  aggregate  of  polite  literature,  that  the 
didactic  spiritual  adviser  can  operate  on  solid  groimd 
only  within  very  restricted  limits.  But  that  man- 
ner of  preaching  the  Gospel  which  takes  into  ac- 
count the  grade  of  culture  and  the  known  needs  of 
the  congregation;  the  upbuilding  of  Christian  per- 
sonalities in  the  congregation  who  shall  reveal  the 
power  of  the  Gospel  in  speech  and  conduct,  in  char- 
acter and  action;  these  are  forces  which  have 
waxed  wholesome  for  all  unbelief  and  doubt. 

£.  C.   ACHBLIB. 

n.  The  Parish  and  the  Minister:  For  the  history 
of  the  parish  see  Parish  and  Pastor.  An  ecclesi- 
astical body  or  authority,  in  permitting  a  candidate 
for  the  ministry  to  pass  as  approved  by  it,  gives  its 
verdict  upon  hLs  fitness  for  the  serv- 
I.  The      ice.    That  verdict  is  endorsed  by  the 

Candidate,  call  of  a  church  and  congregation  to 
the  candidate  to  become  their  pastor, 
or,  in  case  of  the  episcopal  churches,  by  appoint- 
ment to  a  charge.  The  call  of  a  church  and  congre- 
gation, when  accepted,  involves  reciprocal  obligsr 
tions.  These  obligations  are  represented,  but  can 
not  be  fully  expressed,  much  less  can  they  be  lim- 
ited by  the  terms  of  the  call;  for  the  church  and 
congregation  owe  the  pastor,  and  the  pastor  owes 
them,  more  than  can  be  put  into  any  writing.  The 
call  made  and  accepted  is  a  contract,  but  it  is  more 
than  that.  Not  only  must  it  be  fulfilled  on  both 
sides  with  businesslike  fidelity,  but  it  must  be  ful- 
filled in  the  largeness  of  the  spirit  of  mutual  Christian 
love. 

The  true  minister  will  never  be  a  place-seeker. 
Absolute  personal  consecration  to  Christ  and  to  his 
kingdom  is  fundamental  to  the  true  idea  of  an  Evan- 
gelical ministry.  Considerations  of  adaptation  and 
of  family  ties  must  have  weight;  but  always  should 
predominate  the  question,  ^*  Lord,  what  will  thou 
have  me  to  do  ?  " 

Once  settled  in  a  parish,  the  pastor  needs,  not 
only  power  in  the  pulpit,  but  also  power  to  reach 
and  sway  men  by  personal  contact  and  influence. 
Preachmg  prepan^  the  way  for  pastoral  work; 
and  pastoral  work  inspires  and  guides  and  warms 
the  preaching,  and  gives  it  practical  adaptation 


and  power.    The  true  pastor  finds  the  themes  of 

his  sermons  among  his  people,  rather  than  in  his 

own  tastes  and  tendencies;  and  so  he  preaches,  not 

for  himself,   but  for   his  hearers.    If 

2.  Relations  for  preaching,  talent  is  first,  and  tact 
of  Pastoral  is  second,  for  pastoral  work,  tact  is 

Work    to    first,  and  talent  is  second;  piety  being 
Preaching,  equally  necessary   in   both   relations. 

Tact  is  defined  as  "  a  finer  love  ":  it  is 
of  the  heart;  and,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
heart  that  is  the  warmest  will  have  the  most  of  that 
address,  facility,  and  skill  which  we  call  tact.  The 
large  and  general  relation  of  the  preacher  to  his 
congregation  as  a  whole  becomes  in  the  pastor  a 
personal  and  an  individual  relation  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  flock,  without  regard  to  condition  or 
character.  This  involves  the  dealing  with  a  great 
variety  of  natures,  each  one  of  whom  is  a  separate 
and  a  sacred  responsibility  to  the  pastor.  The 
work  is  endless.  There  are  always  some  souls  in 
need  of  personal  ministrations.  Men  are  reached 
and  saved  one  by  one,  and  not  in  mass.  The  preacher 
must  be  a  pastor  to  gather  in  one  by  one  the  souls 
to  whom  he  has  spoken  from  the  pulpit  the  words 
of  truth.  As  the  pastor  goes  among  the  people, 
what  he  is  will  condition  what  he  says:  his  charac- 
ter and  life  will  help  or  hinder  his  work.  **  The 
visible  rhetoric  "  of  the  minister's  daily  conduct  is 
more  decisive  in  influence  than  the  audible  rhetoric 
of  his  sermons.  Clerical  affectations  and  assump- 
tions can  no  longer  deceive  or  awe  the  people: 
there  must  be  in  the  pastor  a  simple,  transparent 
manliness  sanctified  by  the  love  of  Christ,  and  yet 
only  the  more  intensely  human  because  Christly. 
Scholarly  tastes  and  habits  must  be  watched,  lest 
they  disqualify  for  genial  and  effective  converse 
with  the  conmion  people.  The  scholarly  must  be 
qualified  by  the  Christly,  then  the  small  courtesies, 
which  are  of  such  value  in  the  commerce  of  society, 
will  not  be  neglected,  and  love  will  make  the  pas- 
tor a  gentleman,  welcome  to  every  household  and 
heart.  Meanwhile  the  course  of  preaching  should 
correspond  with  the  course  of  pastoral  labor,  begin- 
ning at  the  center  of  the  church,  and  working  out- 
ward toward  those  who  are  farthest  from  the  truth. 
There  will  be  morbid  Christians,  given  to  too  much 
introspection,  who  make  the  radical  mistake  which 
Hamman  has  characterized  as  "  the  attempt  to  feel 
thought,  and  to  comprehend  feeling."  Such  spir- 
itual egoism  can  be  cured  only  by  Christian  work. 
The  morbid  Christian  must  stop  feeling  his  own 
pulse,  and  go  out  into  the  vineyard,  and  try  to  win 
souls  for  Christ:  there  can  be  little  spiritual  health 
and  vigor  without  such  work.  Hence  that  pastor 
will  be  the  most  successful,  who,  instead  of  trying 
to  do  all  the  work  of  the  parish  himself,  strives  to 
enlist  and  stimulate  the  members  of  the  church  to 
work  with  him  as  their  appointed  leader. 

There  is  an  old  saying,  as  trite  as  true,  "  A  house- 
going  minister  makes  a  chiux$h-going  people."    The 

work    of    pastoral    visitation    should 

3.  Pastoral  be  gystematixed     A   *^  oalling-book  *' 
Visits.       should  be  kept,  in  which,  with  the 

name  of  each  family,  the  names  of  the 
children  should  be  recorded.  The  date  of  each  call 
ahould  be  entered,  so  that  the  pastor  can  learn  at 
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any  time  where  his  next  calls  should  be  made.  Only 
in  this  way  can  thoroughness,  regularity,  and  im- 
partiality be  secured  in  the  visitation  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  pastor  in  these  calls  should  aim  to  enter 
into  the  sympathies  of  the  people,  to  know  their 
home  life,  and  to  win  their  confidence  and  affection. 
Besides  this  general  visitation  there  should  be 
special  calls  made  upon  the  sick  and  the  afflicted. 
The  tenderness  and  the  sympathy  of  Christ  as 
toward  the  suffering,  and  the  words  of  promise, 
of  counsel,  and  of  comfort  with  which  the  Bible 
abounds,  will  suggest  to  the  true  pastor  how  he 
should  minister  among  the  sick  and  the  sorrowing. 
Such  calls  should  be  short  and  frequent,  and  the 
words  spoken  should  be  few  and  careful.  Other 
special  calls  must  be  made  to  reach  particular  cases 
of  spiritual  need.  As  soon  as  may  be,  the  pastor 
should  inform  himself  concerning  the  spiritual  con- 
dition of  every  member  of  his  congregation.  His 
work  should  begin  with  the  officers  of  the  church, 
to  enlist  them  in  active  cooperation;  then  the  mem- 
bership of  the  church  should  be  roused  to  prayer 
and  labor;  then  Christians  outside  of  the  church 
should  be  urged  no  longer  to  delay  confessing  Christ. 
By  this  method  of  working  from  the  center  out- 
ward, by  the  time  he  comes  to  seek  those  who  are 
without  Christ  (beginning  with  the  thoughtful,  then 
approaching  the  careless,  and  then  the  skeptical), 
the  pastor  will  find  that  the  way  has  been  prepared 
for  him.  There  are  such  varieties  of  temperament, 
disposition,  character,  and  condition,  that  the  pas- 
tor must  break  from  bondage  to  himself  and  to  his 
experience,  and  learn  to  judge  men  in  themselves, 
making  large  and  generous  allowances  for  differ- 
ences that  come  of  nature  or  of  education,  of  ante- 
cedents or  of  present  circumstances.  In  order  to  do 
this,  he  must  be  a  many-sided  man,  always  study- 
ing in  a  docile  way  the  endlessly  varied  manifesta- 
tations  of  human  nature.  He  must  be  stimulated 
and  sustained  in  his  systematic  pastoral  work,  not 
by  natural  personal  attractions,  but  by  divine  mo- 
tives. He  should  school  himself  to  see  in  each  soul 
a  special  responsibility,  for  which  he  must  accoimt 
to  Christ.  He  should  see  men,  not  in  the  conunon 
human  way,  but  as  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and 
as  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God.  This 
will  make  the  pastor  impartial,  and  faithful  to  all; 
and  so  his  parochial  work  will  not  depend  upon 
fitful  impulses,  but  will  be  sustained  by  the  deep- 
est and  divinest  principles. 

There  are  special  relations  which  the  pastor  sus- 
tains to  the  officers  of  the  church  and  congregation 

and  to  the  heads  or  leaders  in  the  or- 

4«  Relations  ganized  work  of  the  parish.    The  trus- 

to  Church  tees,  or  those  in  cluuge  of  the  secular 

Officers  and  interests  of  the  congregation,  may  ask 

Organiza-   counsel  of  him,  and  then  he  should  give 

tions.       it;    but  he  should  not  interfere  with 

them,  always  recognizing  the  principle 
that  business  men  should  manage  the  business  in- 
terests of  the  parish.  The  pastor's  relations  to  the 
spiritual  officers  of  the  church  should  be  cordial  and 
confidential.  He  should  not  dictate  to  them,  but 
rather  counsel  with  them,  treating  them  with  stud- 
ied respect  and  consideration,  while  maintaining 
his  personal  independence.   As  to  the  heads  or  lead- 


ers in  the  organized  work  of  the  chureh,  the  general 
rule  is,  that  the  pastor  should  be  loyal  to  their  lead- 
ership, and  should  show  respect  for  the  positions 
they  have  been  appointed  to  occupy.  The  Sunday- 
school  should  be  imder  the  care  of  the  spiritual  ofii- 
cers  of  the  church,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
choir,  or  the  conductors  of  the  music.  But  it  would 
be  inexcusable  egoism  in  the  pastor  to  demand  that 
the  devotional  music  in  the  Sunday  worship  should 
be  adapted  only  to  his  individual  taste  and  culture, 
and  not  rather  to  the  average  taste  and  culture  of 
the  whole  congregation.  The  pastor  should  visit 
both  the  choir  and  the  Sunday-school  in  the  spirit 
of  courteous  Christian  sympathy  with  the  depart- 
ments of  church  life  there  represented.  There  may 
be  within  the  church  oiganizations  for  varied  Chris- 
tian work;  such  as  young  people's  associations, 
young  men's  Christian  associations,  Dorcas  or  sew- 
ing societies,  missionary  societies,  foreign  and  home; 
and  to  the  leaders  in  these  oiganizations  the  rela- 
tions of  the  pastor  are  always  delicate,  and  some- 
times difficult.  It  is  a  question  how  far  it  is  wise  to 
multiply  oiganizations  within  the  church;  since 
the  church  is  itself  the  divinely  appointed  organiza- 
tion as  against  all  evil,  and  for  all  gdod.  The  be- 
nevolences of  the  chiuxsh  constitute  an  important 
part  of  public  worship.  The  pastor  should  keep 
himself  informed  concerning  all  the  aggressive  work 
of  the  chiuxsh,  so  that  he  can  inform  his  people,  and 
should  study  methods  of  reaching  their  hearts,  so 
as  to  make  them  feel  the  claims  of  Christ  in  ail  de- 
partments of  his  work.  They  should  be  taught,  not 
only  that  giving  is  worship,  but  that,  under  exist- 
ing conditions,  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  can  be 
true  and  acceptable  worship  unless  the  offerings 
of  the  heart  and  the  lips  are  accompanied,  some- 
times at  least,  if  not  always,  by  the  generous  offer- 
ings of  the  hand. 

There  is  a  danger  in  almost  every  parish,  that 

the  people  will  demand  more  frequent  calls  or  visits 

than  the  pastor  can  make  consistently 

5.  The      with  what  he  owes  to  his  study  and 
Pastor's     pulpit.    There  should  be  a  careful  di- 

Study.       vision  of  time  between  the  claims  of 
the  study  and  the  demands  for  house- 
hold visitation.    Five  hours  a  day  at  least  should 
be  kept  sacred  for  reading,  study,  and  writing.  Dur- 
ing these  hours,  besides  what  is  required  for  the 
preparations   for  Sunday,  some   portion   of   time 
should  be  given  to  systematic  courses  of  study.  The 
time  thus  devoted  should  be  protected  in  all  possi- 
ble ways  from  unnecessary  interruptions.    To  be  a 
good  pastor,  a  minister  must  be  a  good  preacher; 
and  the  converse  is  equally  true, — to  be  a  good 
preacher,  a  minister  must  be  a  good  pastor.    Noth- 
ing in  the  w^ay  of  activity  and  zeal  can  take  the 
place  of  systematic,  close,  sustained  study;    and 
no  amount  of  study  can  take  the  place  of  systema- 
tic house-to-house   visitation.      The   two   depart- 
ments of  work,  pulpit  and  parochial,  must  not  con- 
ffict,  but  be  proportionate,  harmonious,  and  mutu- 
ally subsidiary.     There  ^ould  be  preparation  in 
the  study,  not  only  for  preaching,  but  also  for  the 
other  parts  of  public  worship.    The  Scripture  read- 
ing should  be,  in  spirit  and  manner,  instructive  and 
interesting.    The  hynms  should  be  selected  with 
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care,  not  merely  to  enforce  the  lesson  of  the  ser- 
mon, but  mainly  to  kindle  and  express  the  devo- 
tions of  the  people.  There  should  be  thoughtful 
preparation  for  leading  the  people  in  prayer,  so 
that  the  actual  condition  of  the  congregation  and 
of  the  country  may  be  represented  in  the  thanks- 
givings and  supplications  of  the  sanctuary.  * 

The  sacraments  of  the  church  involve  some  spe- 
cial pastoral  obligations.  As  to  baptism,  the  pastor 
should  know  the  condition  and  habits  of  his  people. 

He  should  know  what  parents  have 

6.  The  Sac- had  their  children  baptized,  and  he 

raments  and  should  kindly  and  faithfully  instruct 

Devotional  such  parents  as  to  their  covenant  privi- 

Meetings.    leges  and  obligations;  and,  with  those 

parents  who  are  neglecting  this  ordi- 
nance for  themselves  and  for  their  children,  he 
should  remonstrate,  urging  them  to  the  performance 
of  their  duty.  As  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  pastor 
should  exercise  the  greatest  care,  lest,  on  the  one 
hand,  he  may  be  the  means  of  admitting  to  the 
ordinance  those  who  are  not  truly  regenerated;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  may  repel  or  restrain  those 
timid  and  doubting  Christians  who  need  that  spir- 
itual refreshment  which  Christ  gives  only  at  his 
table.  The  celebration  of  the  sacramental  feast 
should  be  made  bright  and  hopeful,  self  and  sin 
disappearing,  for  the  time,  in  the  ascendency  of  the 
exalted  Christ.  The  prayer-meeting,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  the  conference-meeting,  under 
the  sole  conduct  of  the  pastor,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is 
fast  changing  into  a  mere  lecture,  and  so  is  losing 
its  social  character.  It  is  a  question  whether  it  is 
better  that  the  prayer-meeting  should  be  conducted 
by  the  pastor,  or  by  such  of  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  church  as  have  the  spirituality,  the  tact 
and  skill,  to  make  this  social  service  both  interest- 
ing and  profitable.  No  one  method  should  con- 
strain the  liberty  of  the  pastor  in  this  relation:  a 
variety  of  methods  is  more  conducive  to  the  fresh- 
ness and  effectiveness  of  this  important  service. 
A  schedule  of  topics  may  be  prepared,  printed,  and 
distributed,  so  that  the  people  will  know  from  week 
to  week  the  theme  that  will  be  considered.  Ques- 
tions may  be  sent  in  to  the  pastor  to  be  answered 
in  the  prayer-meeting.  A  course  of  familiar  ex- 
position, if  not  too  long  or  labored,  may  be  tried 
with  profit.  The  pastor  should  be  bound  by  no 
method,  but  should  impress  his  people  with  the 
deep  significance,  sacredness,  and  power  of  united 
prayer. 

Unselfish  consecration,  the  love  of  men  for  Christ's 
sake,  power  in  the  pulpit,  tact,  tenderness,  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  a  Christlike 
manliness,  are  the  fundamental  necessities  to  suc- 
cess in  pastoral  work.  Thomas  S.  Hashnqs. 

Bibuoqraphy:  On  the  cure  of  souls  consult:  H.  A.  KOstlin, 
Die  Lehre  von  der  SeeUorge,  Berlin,  1906;  R.  Hooker,  EceUti- 
astical  Polity,  V.,  Ixxx.  2,  in  Works,  ed.  Keble.  London,  1845; 
R.  Field,  Of  the  Church,  book  v.,  chap.  28,  Cambridge, 
1852;  C.  Wyae,  Etuxu  vom  Kern  und  Stem  der  Seelsorge, 
Basel,  1858;  J.  H.  Blunt.  Dictionary  of  Doctrinal  and  Hia- 
torical  Theology,  pp.  179-180,  London,  1870;  A.  Schweiier, 
Die  Lehre  von  der  SeeUorge,  Leipeic,  1875;  F.  L.  Stein- 
meyer.  Die  epetitUe  Se^aorge  in  ihrem  VerhAUniae  tvar 
generaUen,  Berlin,  1878;  F.  Probst,  Theorie  der  SeeUorge, 
Breslau,  1883;  W.  Cramer,  Die  apoetoliaehe  SeeUorge, 
Dalmen^  1889;   J.  U.  Watson.  Cure  of  Soule,  New  York, 


1896;  A.  Hardeland,  OeachichU  der  apecidUn  SeeUorge, 
Berlin.  1897-98;  H.  Bechtolsbeimer,  Die  Sedaorge  in  der 
Induatriegemeinde,  Gdttincen,  1907;  W.  Cunningham, 
The  Cure  of  SouU,  New  York.  1908;  K.  Hesselbacher.  Dm 
SeeUorge  auf  dem  Dorfe,  Gdttingen.  1908;  P.  Du  Bois. 
Paychie  Treatment  of  Nerooua  Diaordera,  6th  ed..  New 
York.  1909;  H.  Bechtolsheimer,  Dm  Sedaorge  in  der  In- 
duatriegemeinde,  Gdttingen,  1909;  W.  W.  Webb,  The 
Cure  ofSotUa;  a  Manual  for  the  Clergy,  2d  ed.,  Milwaukee, 
1910.  Consult  also  the  monthly.  Die  Sedaorge  in  Theorie 
und  Praxia,  Leipsic,  1896  sqq. 

On  the  general  subject  of  pastoral  theology  the  litera- 
ture is  immense,  much  being  indicated  under  Practical 
Thbgloot  (q.v.).  The  following  list  is  but  a  selection: 
A  classic  is  G.  Herbert's  A  Priest  to  the  Temple,  new  ed., 
by  H.  C.  Beeching,  Oxford,  1898;  A.  Vinet,  Theologie 
paatoraU,  Paris,  1889.  Eng.  transl..  of  earlier  ed.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1855.  new  issue,  Nashville,  1875;  J.  H.  Blunt, 
Directorium  Paatorale;  Principlea  and  Practice  of  PaalorcU 
Work  in  the  Church  of  England,  London,  1864;  J.  W. 
Burgon,  A  Treatiae  on  the  Paatoral  Office,  London,  1864; 
A.  Oxenden,  The  Paatoral  Office;  iU  DuHea,  DifficuUiea, 
and  ProapecU,  London,  1864;  A.  F.  Douglass,  The  Paator 
and  hia  People;  Diacttaaiona  on  Miniaterial  Life  and  Char- 
acter,  London,  1868;  D.  P.  Kidder,  The  ChriaHan  Paa- 
torate;  iU  Character,  ReaponaibUitiea,  and  DvJtiea,  New 
York,  1871;  A.  F.  C.  Viknar,  Lehibuch  der  Paatoraltheolo- 
gie,  Qatersloh.  1872;  P.  Fairbaim,  Paatoral  Theology, 
Edinburgh.  1875;  W.  Ldhe.  Der  evangdiache  Oeiatliche,  2 
vols.,  Qatersloh,  1876;  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  HomiUtica  and 
Paatoral  Theology,  New  York,  1876;  T.  Murphy,  Paatoral 
Theology:  the  Paator  in  the  varioua  DuHea  of  hia  Office, 
Philadelphia.  1877;  G.  T.  BedeU,  The  Paator,  Philadelphia. 
1880;  J.  Amberger.  Peutoraltheologie,  3  vols..  Regens- 
burg.  1883-86;  J.  M.  Hoppin,  Paatoral  Theology,  New 
York,  1884  (excellent);  W.  W.  How,  Lecturea  on  Paatoral 
Work,  New  York,  1884;  J.  T.  Beck,  Paatoral  Theology  of 
the  New  Teatament,  Edinburgh,  1885;  W.  G.  Blaikie,  For 
the  Work  of  the  Minidry,  London,  1885;  C.  Harms,  Paa- 
toraltheologie,  2  vols.,  Gotha,  1888  (of  high  value);  C.  Qore, 
The  Miniatry  of  the  Chriatian  Church,  London,  1889;  H. 
James,  The  Country  Clergyman  and  hia  Work,  New  York, 
1890;  E.  Bleoh,  Pfarramtaideal,  Leipsic,  1891;  W.  Lefroy, 
The  Chriatian  Miniatry,  New  York,  1891;  J.  P.  Lilley,  The 
Lord  a  Day  and  the  Lord^e  ServarUa:  a  Contribution  to  Paa- 
toral Theology,  Edinburgh,  1891;  F.  R.  Wynne,  Our  Sa- 
cred Commiaaion,  New  York,  1891;  J.  D.  Wells,  The  Paa- 
tor in  the  Sick  Room,  Philadelphia,  1892;  W.  Stang.  Paa- 
toral Theology,  New  York.  1897  (Roman  Catholic);  W. 
Gladden,  Chriatian  Paator  and  the  Working  Church,  New 
York,  1898;  B.  Riggenbach,  Die  Chriatliehe  Oemeinde- 
paatoration  nach  Schrift  und  Erfahrung,  Basel,  1898;  J. 
St.  Wilson,  Miniaterial  Life  and  Work,  2  vols.,  London, 
1900-01;  A.  W.  WUliamson,  IdeaU  of  Miniatry,  Edin- 
burgh, 1901 ;  E.  A.  Knox.  Paatora  and  Teachera,  London, 
1902;  G.  H.  Gtorberding.  The  Lutheran  Paator,  Chicago, 
1903;  J.  F.  Lepine,  The  Miniatere  of  Jeaua  Chrid,  2  vols., 
London,  1903;  H.  E.  Savage,  Paatoral  Viaitation,  Lon- 
don, 1903;  H.  Cremer,  Paatoraltheologie,  ed.  E.  Cremer, 
Stuttgart,  1904;  A.  Krauss,  Paatoraltheologie,  ed.  F.  Nie- 
bergall,  TObingen,  1904;  C.  F.  Rogers,  Principlea  of  Par- 
iah Work,  Eaaaya  in  Paatoral  Theology,  London,  1905; 
E.  C.  Achelis,  Eine  PaatortUtheologie  in  Veraen.  Johann 
Valentin  Andrea  {1686-1664):  Dae  gute  Leben  einea  recht- 
aehaffenen  Dienera  Gottea,  aufa  neue  dargtboten,  Marburg, 
1906;  V.  S.  S.  Coles,  Paatoral  Work  in  Country  DiatricU, 
New  York,  1906;  F.  Schulae,  Manual  of  Paatoral  Theology, 
Milwaukee,  1906;  C.  L.  Goodell,  Paatoral  and  Peraonal 
Evangdiam,  New  York,  1907;  A.  Hardeland,  P€utoral- 
theologie,  Leipsic,  1907;  S.  Home,  The  Miniatry  of  the 
Modem  Church,  London,  1907;  W.  H.  Crawford,  The 
Church  and  the  Slum:  a  Study  of  Engliah  Wedeyan  Mia- 
aion  HaUa,  New  York,  1908;  J.  O.  Eb^kes,  The  Chriatian 
Miniater  and  hia  Dutiea,  London,  1908;  H.  Johnson,  The 
Ideal  Minidry,  London,  1908;  A.  S.  Hoyt.  The  Preacher. 
HU  Peraon,  Meaaage,  and  Method,  London,  1909;  R.  C. 
Jo3mt,  Paatoral  Work,  New  York.  1909;  W.  Moore  Ede. 
TU  Clergy  and  Social  Service,  New  York,  1909;  H.  H. 
Henson,  The  Liberty  of  Propheaying;  with  iU  jud  Limiia 
and  Temper  conaidered  with  Reference  to  the  Cireumatancea 
of  the  modem  Church,  New  Haven,  1910;  J.  S.  LidgeU, 
Apoatolie  Miniatry,  London,  1910;  A.  J.  Lyman,  The 
Chriatian  Paator  in  the  New  Age;  Comrade,  Sponaor,  aodal 
Mediator,  New  York,  1910;    W.  A.  Quayle.  The  Paator- 
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Preacher,  Cincinnati,  1910;  F.  Dorfmann.  Auaoestaltung 
der  PaatoreUtheoloffie  zur  Univer$iUitadi9Miplin  und  ihre 
Weiterbiiduno.  Vienna,  1910. 

PASTORELS  (PASTOUREAUX,  PASTORELLS): 

The  name  given  to  two  singular  movements  in 
France  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 
Into  northern  France  in  the  year  1251  came  a  man 
called  Master  Jacob  of  Hungary,  who  was  skilled  in 
Latin,  German,  and  French,  with  the  gifts  of  a 
demagogue  but  without  the  talent  of  a  real  leader. 
He  affirmed  that  he  was  sent  of  God  to  lead  a  new 
crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  the  forces  to  be  com- 
posed not  of  knights  but  of  the  more  lowly.  To 
him  the  people  flocked,  especially  shepherds  (whence 
the  name  of  the  movement;  Lat.  pastor),  to  the 
number  of  100,000,  divided  into  fifty  companies. 
He  professed  to  receive  visions  and  visits  from 
angels.  At  first  coimtenance  was  given  by  the 
noble  of  the  land;  even  the  queen  mother,  then 
regent,  hoped  that  Louis  IX.,  who  was  in  captivity 
in  the  East,  would  be  released  by  these  people. 
But  the  movement  soon  assumed  a  revolutionary 
or  riotous  character,  attacked  Jews,  and  at  length 
the  clergy,  by  whom  the  ban  was  pronounced, 
and  at  last  came  to  open  blows,  and  in  one  of 
these  assaults  Jacob  lost  his  life.  At  first  the  inten- 
tion was  doubtless  genuine  to  make  a  crusade;  but 
as  the  attached  masses  grew,  the  social  ferment  led 
to  the  anticlerical  issue. 

A  similar  and  like-named  movement  took  place 
two  generations  later,  also  connected  with  the 
thought  of  the  crusades.  In  1319  Philip  V.  pro- 
posed to  the  pope  a  crusade,  which  the  pope  re- 
jected as  inopportune.  But  the  people  took  up  the 
idea,  and  women  and  children  participated  in  the 
gatherings.  Some  of  the  participants  were  im- 
prisoned but  forcibly  released.  Revolutionary 
movements  followed,  Jews  and  even  Christians  and 
churches  were  attacked.  From  Paris  to  Toulouse 
and  Carcassonne  the  country  was  affected,  and  in 
1320  Avignon  was  threatened.  Then  the  seneschal 
of  Carcassonne  assembled  troops,  and  the  move- 
ment ended  with  a  considerable  number  of  execu- 
tions. (S.  M.  DEUTSCHf.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Sources  are  the  writin0i  of  Matthew  of 
Paris  and  the  CorUinuator  Nanffti  of  William  of  Nangis. 
Consult:  Bouquet,  Recueil,  vols,  xx.-xxiii.;  Milman, 
Latin  ChruAianity,  vi.  57-68,  vii.  64-65;  J.  C.  L.  Sismondi, 
Hist,  dea  Franpaia,  vols,  vii.,  ix.,  31  vols.,  Paris,  1821-44; 
and  Rdrioht,  in  ZKG,  vi.  290-296. 

PAT ARENES  (P ATARIIf  I,  PATERINI) :  A  reform 
party  at  Milan  in  the  eleventh  century.  Stormy 
times  prevailed  at  Milan  imder  Archbishop  Aribert 
(101&-45),  resulting  in  a  limitation  of  the  arch- 
bishop's power.  Upon  the  death  of  Henry  III.  in 
1056,  disturbances  broke  out  afresh,  and  at  times 
centered  upon  ecclesiEistical  and  religious  affairs. 
Arialdo,  a  Milanese  deacon  of  the  Valvassors,  took 
notice  of  the  contradiction  between  the  divine  law 
and  the  contemporary  worldly  behavior  of  the 
clergy.  He  was  seconded  by  Landolfo,  of  the  cap- 
tains' gild,  a  man  of  eminent  oratorical  powers; 
by  the  presbyter  Anselm,  who  ascended  the  episco- 
pal throne  of  Lucca  in  1057;  and  by  the  wealthy 
mintmaster  Nazarius.  That  the  clergy  of  Milan,  in 
the  matters  of  unchattity  and  simony,  were  worse 
than  those  of  other  Italian  cities  can  not  be  charged; 


but  the  degree  of  exasperation  here  was  unpandlsled 
in  bitterness,  and  led  to  an  open  advocacy  of  revo- 
lution. The  property  of  the  refractory  clerg>'  was 
abandoned  to  the  plimder  of  the  mob;  and  pres»- 
ently  the  combined  populace,  composed  mostly  of 
the  lowest  orders,  of  paupers,  debtors,  and  artisans, 
but  including  some  of  the  middle  class  as  well,  rose 
against  the  clergy.  Landolfo  hazarded  a  riotous 
disturbance  of  a  divine  service  conducted  by  the 
archbishop  himself;  the  clergy  were  compelled  to 
bind  themselves  in  writing  to  live  a  chaste  life; 
those  married  were  withdrawn  from  the  altars,  and 
their  dwellings  were  stormed.  By  order  of  Victor 
II.  a  synod  was  convened  at  Footanetum  near 
Novara;  but  Arialdo  and  Landolfo  were  not  to  be 
intimidated  by  the  ban  imposed  upon  thenL  On 
the  contrary,  they  proceeded  to  organize  their  fol- 
lowers. From  their  opponents  they  received  the 
designation  Pataria:  a  term  probably  derived  from 
a  quarter  in  the  heart  of  Milan,  where  yet  in  the 
eighteenth  century  there  was  a  street  occupied  by 
handlers  of  old  clothes  (called  patariA).  Under 
Stephen  IX.  this  Patarenian  movement  received  a 
renewed  impetus;  the  decree  of  Fontanetum  was  ig- 
nored, and  by  sending  HUdebrand  (see  Gregort 
VII.),  the  apostolic  see  openly  made  known  its  sym- 
pathies. Nicholas  II.  (q.v.)  entrusted  a  deputation 
to  Milan,  in  1059,  to  Peter  Damian  and  Anselm  of 
Lucca  (qq.v.),  who  humiliated  the  Milanese  church 
by  an  unreserved  partizanship  with  the  Patarenes. 
"On  the  death  of  Landolfo  Erlembaldo  took  his  place. 
Under  his  leadership  the  Patarenian  forces  obtained 
accessions  from  the  upper  classes;  and  they  re- 
newed their  attack  upon  the  married  and  simoniacal 
clergy  and  their  worship.  They  were  supported  by 
the  authority  of  Rome,  and  wdl  might  Eriembaldo 
regard  himself  as  the  agent  of  Rome,  since  Alexan- 
der II.  had  commissioned  him  with  the  power  of 
excommunication  as  the  champion  of  the  Church. 
The  open  conflict  between  the  Patarenes  and  their 
opponents  broke  out  in  1066.  The  Patarenian  rab- 
ble ill-treated  Archbishop  Guido  in  the  cathedral, 
and  then  stormed  the  archiepiscopal  palace.  These 
violent  excesses  led  to  a  powerful  reaction  on  the 
part  of  the  other  citizens.  Archbishop  Guido  was 
enabled  to  proclaim  an  interdict  upon  the  city  and 
forced  Arialdo  to  retreat.  Soon  afterward,  the  latter 
was  assassinated,  but  in  the  following  year  (1067) 
Erlembaldo  had  rallied  his  faction  by  means  of  new 
sworn  pledges,  so  that  he  could  resume  the  riotous 
activities.  When  Archbishop  Guido  abdicated,  the 
Patarenes,  pursuant  to  Hildebrand's  counsel,  ex- 
tended their  reform  to  abolishing  the  royal  investi- 
ture. When  Godfrey,  the  successor  of  Guido,  had 
returned  from  Germany  with  an  investiture  from 
Henry  IV.,  he  found  it  impossible  to  enter  upon  his 
office.  Erlembaldo  was  emboldened,  in  the  presence 
of  a  Roman  legate,  to  direct  the  election,  in  1072, 
of  a  young  cleric  of  Milan,  Atto  by  name,  as  arch- 
bishop. But  Henry  FV.,  refusing  assent,  procured 
the  consecration  of  Godfrey  at  Novara.  Gregory 
VII.,  friend  and  adviser  of  the  Patarenes^  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  pontificate  gave  promise  of  a  pacific 
understanding  with  the  king  with  reference  to  th« 
diocesan  strife  at  Milan;  this  did  not,  however, 
jeopardize   Gregory's   relatioDS   with   Erlembaldo. 
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The  latter's  despotism  eventually  became  insuffer- 
able; insomuch  that  an  opposition  league  was 
formed,  whose  members  pledged  themselves  to  recog- 
nize as  archbishop  the  king's  nominee.  Erlembaldo 
lost  his  life  in  the  first  clash  with  these  Anti-Patan 
renes,  shortly  after  Easter,  1075.  This  was  the  end 
of  the  Patarenes  as  a  party,  though  Gregory,  in 
1076,  made  some  attempts  to  revive  it. 

The  history  of  the  Patarenes,  covering  a  period 
of  only  twenty  years,  had  a  significance  which  was 
political  as  well  as  ecclesiastical.  On  the  whole,  it 
represented  the  great  reform  movement  in  the 
Church  which  arose  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century,  the  triimiph  of  which  in  Italy  became  its 
reward.  It  furthermore  subjected  the  archbishopric 
of  St.  Ambrose  to  the  authority  of  the  pope  and 
thereby  gained  Lombardy  for  his  jurisdiction. 
Finally,  it  played  an  important  preparatory  part 
in  the  mighty  conflict  between  the  papacy  and  the 
German  empire,  by  terminating  the  archiepiscopal 
rdgime  in  Milan;  and  by  bringing  about  the  mutual 
recognition  of  the  antagonistic  classes  engaged  in 
the  church  struggles  at  Milan,  it  promoted  the  imity 
and  autonomy  of  the  Church  democratic.  At  a 
later  time  the  term  Patarenes  occurred  among  the 
many  designations  for  the  Catharist  heretics  (see 
New  MaxichjSans,  II.);  but  this  does  not  estab- 
lish an  inherent  affinity  with  the  old  Patarenes,  as 
the  original  name  had  rapidly  faded  into  a  conmion 
sneering  epithet.  Carl  Mirbt. 

Bibuoorapht:  Sources  are:  AmulTs  Oeata  archiepiacO' 
porum  Atediolanensiumt  in  MOH,  Script.,  viii  (1848),  1 
sqq.;  Landulfa  Hist.  MediolaTtensig,  in  the  same,  pp.  32 
sqq.;  Andreas,  Vita  Arialdi,  in  MPL,  oxliii.  1437  sqq.; 
Bonixo,  Liber  ad  amicum,  in  MOH,  Lib.  de  lite^  i  (1891), 
568  sqq.  Consult:  C.  Hegel.  Geachiehte  der  StOdtverfas- 
auno  von  Italien,  ii.  140  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1847;  Paech,  Dia 
Pataria  in  Afailand,  1066-77,  Sondenhauaen,  1872;  A. 
KrQger,  Die  Pataria  in  Mailand,  Breslau.  1873-74;  W. 
Wicherkiewics,  Die  kirehliehe  Stdlung  der  Enibiachdfe  von 
Mailand  zur  Zeit  der  Pataria,  Breslau,  1875;  G.  Meyer 
von  Knonau,  JahrhUeher  dea  deutaehen  Reicha  tantar  Hein- 
rich  IV.,  i.  669  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1890;  C.  Mirbt,  Die  Pub- 
liziatik  im  Zeitalttr  Gregora  VII.,  pp.  244  sqq.,  264-265, 
447  sqq..  ib.  1894;  W.  Martens,  Greoor  VII.,  ib.  1894; 
F.  Gregorovius,  Hiat.  of  tKa  City  of  Rome,  iv.  128,  London, 
1896;  Hefele,  ConcUiengeachichte,  vols.,  iv.-v.;  Schaff, 
Christian  Church,  v.  1,  pp.  20-21;  Neander.  Christian 
Church,  iii.  393,  iv.  99.  225.  226,  565,  592;  and  the  litera- 
ture on  the  popes  oontemporary  with  the  movement. 

PATEN.     See  Vessels,  Sacred,  §  2. 

PATER-NOSTER.    See  Lord's  Prater. 

PATERSON,  JAMES  ALEXANDER:  United  Free 
Church  of  Scotland;  b.  at  Dahy  (22  m.  w.  of  Dum- 
fries), Kirkcudbrightshire,  June  20,  1851.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen  and  Pem- 
broke College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1876;  M.A.,  1879); 
was  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old-Testament  litera- 
ture in  the  United  Presbyterian  College,  Edinbuigh 
(1876-1900);  and  since  1900  has  been  professor  of 
the  same  subject  in  the  United  Free  Church  College, 
Edinbuigh.  In  theology  he  is  an  Evangelicsd 
Presbyterian.  He  has  written  Period  of  the 
Judges  (Edinburgh,  1887);  edited  Leviticus  for  The 
Temple  Bible  and  Numbers  for  The  Polychrome  Bible; 
A.  B.  Davidson's  Biblical  and  Literary  Essays  (Lon- 
don, 1902);  The  CaUed  of  God  (Edinbuigl^  1902); 
and  Waiting  upon  Ood  (1903);  and  Old  Testament 
Prophecy  (1903),  and  translated  H.  Schulta's  Alt- 


testamentliche  Theologie  (2  vols.,  Frankfort,  1869) 
under  the  title  of  Old  Testament  Theology  (2  vols., 
Edinbuigh,  1892). 

PATERSON,  WILLIAM  PATERSON:  Church  of 
Scotland;  b.  at  Skirling  (11^  m.  w.  of  Peebles), 
Peeblesshire,  Oct.  25,  1860.  He  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Edinbuigh  (B.D.,  1883)  and  the 
universities  of  Leipsic,  Erlangen,  and  Berlin  (1883- 
1885);  was  minister  at  Criefif,  Perthshire  (1887-94), 
and  was  appointed  professor  of  systematic  theology 
in  the  University  of  Aberdeen  (1894).  Since  1903 
he  has  been  professor  of  divinity  in  the  University 
of  Edinbuigh,  and  was  Baird  lecturer  in  1904-05. 
He  has  written  The  Position  and  Prospects  of  Theol- 
ogy (Edinbuigh,  1903)  and  The  Pauline  Theology 
(1903). 

PATHRUSDL    See  Table  of  the  Nations,  §  2. 

PATIENCE:  Firm  and  conscientious  resistance 
to  forces  which  operate  in  opposition  to  personal 
conviction.  It  must  be  an  act,  not  merely  a  state, 
and  it  must  also  be  conscious  of  actual  endurance, 
not  merely  self-assertion.  To  the  Christian,  par 
tience  is  the  nadir  of  his  spiritual  life,  in  which  he 
indeed  clings  to  Ood,  yet  does  not  feel  the  assurance 
that  God  is  near  him.  When  Paul  declares  (Rom. 
V.  4)  that  hope  first  springs  from  tested  patience, 
he  means  that  the  solace  of  hope  fails  the  Christian 
in  the  moment  of  patience,  and  experiences  can 
come  to  the  Christian  in  which  his  only  feeling  is  pain. 
Yet  even  though  no  such  vicissitudes  ever  befell 
him,  nevertheless  his  spiritual  development  would 
often  bring  him  into  cireumstances  in  which  he 
would  feel  that  he  was  the  conquered  instead  of  the 
conqueror,  for  in  all  cases  duty  transcends  hiunan 
power.  Here  no  vague  abstract  concept  of  the  good 
can  be  his  guide,  nor  can  mere  duty  be  other  than 
external  and  foreign  to  his  life.  Nothing  but  a 
personal  authority  can  save  him  in  his  moments  of 
disavowal  of  self  and  he  is  able  to  comprehend  this 
authority  and  accept  the  aid  and  encouragement 
which  it  brings  only  when  he  himself  recognizes 
what  is  good.  Voluntary  endurance  imder  such 
circumstances  is  patience. 

It  is  easy  to  fail  to  recognize,  however,  that  this 
patience  of  self-denial  consists  solely  in  the  will  to 
follow  another,  or  in  obedience;  for  good  deeds  are 
performed  only  as  a  result  of  personal  conviction. 
Moral  acts  are,  therefore,  frequently  explained  as 
proceeding  from  individual  thought,  thus  leading 
to  the  abandonment  of  the  concept  of  self-denial. 
The  truths  involved  in  this  view  may  indeed  be 
retained  in  Christian  ethics,  yet  they  must  be  com- 
bined with  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  moral 
relation  is  a  spiritual  growth,  and  therefore  implies 
self-denial  and  patience.  This  implies  also  obedi- 
ence, which  does  not  exclude  freedom  if  the  example 
followed  be  worthy  of  being  obeyed,  since  the  obedi- 
ence involves  the  conviction  that  the  Christian  life 
is  rendered  stronger  and  richer  by  experience  of 
pain.  The  basal  principle  that  moral  good  implies 
independence  can  not  exclude  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  moral  growth  is  possible  only  when  the 
indi^'idual  is  made  patient  through  obedience,  and 
that  what  he  could  not  and  would  not  take  upon 
himself  is  endured  in  patience. 


THE  NEW  SCHAFP-HERZOG 


So  long  OB  the  ChriBtion  in  hie  faitb  id  God  is  able 
to  look  througb  hia  sufTetings  U)  the  love  of  God,  he 
baa  no  room  for  patience.  One  is  patient  when  in 
the  darker  events  of  life  he  does  not  lose  self-mastery 
but  remains  firm  and  ready  in  the  purpose  that  be 
must  obey  God.  Such  obedience  is  the  last  remnant 
o(  trust  in  God.  While  this  patience  is  not  the  joy 
which  puts  an  end  to  suffering,  it  is  the  path  which 
leads  to  it,  and  the  future  offers  a  hope  which  finds 
ite  justification  in  the  fact  that  Christ  in  his  death  is 
e^'ident  to  the  Christian  as  a  visible  manifestation 
of  the  love  of  God  (cf.  Rom.  v.  &-S).  Christian 
patience  thus  becomes  the  strength  of  faith,  al- 
though the  Chrifrtian  bimselF  feels  it  to  be  the  weak- 
ness of  faith.  Christian  patience  is,  however,  not 
B  mere  test  of  faith,  but  is  the  inner  process  whereby 
personality  is  developed  beyond  what  it  was,  and 
the  believer  experiences  its  full  meaning  only  when 
he  subjects  himself  in  silent  patient  obedience  to  a 
higher  power,  which  must  be  peraonal,  and  not  an 
institution  of  any  kind.  (W.  Herrmann.) 

PATOn,  JOm*  BROWH:  English  Congregation- 
aiist;  b.  at  Loudon,  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  Dec.  17, 
1S30.  Ho  was  educated  at  Spring  Hill  College, 
Birmingham  (B.A.,  London  University,  1840;  M.A., 
1854);  was  minister  of  Wicker  Church,  Sheffield 
(1854-6a),  and  from  1863  until  his  retirement  in 
1807  as  principal  emeritus  was  principal  of  the 
Congregational  Institute  for  Theological  and  Mis- 
sionary Studies,  Nottingham.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  University  Extension  system,  and 
established  the  Bible  Reading  and  Prayer  Union  in 
1892,  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Life  Brigades  in  190O,  and 
tlie  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Brigade  of 
Service  in  1904.  He  has  been  vice-president  of  the 
British  Institute  of  Social  Service  since  1904,  and  has 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  educational,  charitable, 
and  non-conformist  religious  work.  Besides  his 
work  OS  joint  editor  of  The  Edeelic  Rtview  (1858-61) 
and  associate  editor  of  Thr  Cmttemporary  Reiicin 
(1832-88),  his  n-ritings  include  Evangelizatum  of 
Town  oTuI  Country  (Jjondon,  1861);  The  Origin  of 
(A«  PnesUiood  in  the  Church  (1876);  Supernatural 
Rdigion.-  .4  Criiictmn  (1878);  The  inner  Mission  of 
German!/,  oTid  Ha  LeaaonsloUn  {1885);  The  Twofold 
Alleniative — MaUrialitm  or  Religion:  the  Church, 
a  PriestfuMit  or  a  Brotherhood  (1S85);  Contemporary 
Controversies  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church  and  the 
Adoftoru  of  Church  and  SUUe  (1886);  The  Inner 
Miamon  (four  addresaes;  1888);  The  Inner  ifiasion 
of  Great  Britain  (1896);  and  Collected  Essays  (2 
vols.,  1907.) 
BiHUimnAPRr^   J.  Mnrchnnt.  J.  B.  PaUm.  Educaliomil  and 

Social  Puiurr,  Londoa,  1W». 

PATOn,  JOHRGmSOn:  Presbyterian  missionary; 
b.  at  Kirkmahoe  (9  m.  n.  of  Dumfries),  Scotland, 
May  24  1824;  d.  at  Canterbury,  Victoria,  Australia, 
Jan.  28,  1907.  He  was  educated  at  the  Univprsity 
of  Glasgow,  the  divinity  hall  of  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  the  Andersonian  medical  uni- 
versity, all  in  Glasgow,  where  he  was  a  citv  mission- 
ary from  1847  till  1857.  He  was  licensed  Dec.  1, 
1857,  and  ordained  a  missionary  to  the  New  Heb- 
rides Har.  23,  1858,  and  left  Glasgow  with  his  wife 
Hary  Ann  Robsoa  on  April  16,     At  Melbourne  they 


transhipped  to  Aneityum  where  they  landed  Aug.  30. 
He  began  bis  labors  on  the  island  of  Tanna  Kov.  5, 
1858,  There,  on  Feb.  12,  1859,  bis  wife  died  in 
child-bed,  and  her  infant  son,  Hareh  20.  Thenativei 
proved  to  be  intractable  and  he  was  finally  driven 
away  by  their  savage  attacks  on  Feb.  4,  1862.  He 
then  began  those  tours  in  behalf  of  New  Hebrides 
mission  work  which  were  ultimately  to  make  bim 
known  throughout  all  the  English-speaking  worid. 
He  went  first  to  the  Presbyterian  churciiea  of  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand.  In  1864  ho  viaitod  Scot- 
land, was  elected  moderator  of  the  General  Synod 
of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  secured  Bcven 
missionaries  for  the  New  Hebrides,  and  returned  with 
hia  second  wife,  Margaret  Whitecrosa.  He  landed 
in  Sydney  Jan.  17,  1865,  made  another  tour  of  the 
churehes,  and  visited  the  New  Hebrides,  lo 
Nov.,  1886,  he  became  a  missionary  on  one  of  the 
islands,  Aniwa.  He  held  his  first  communion  there 
Oct.  24,  1869,  and  ultimately  saw  all  the  uativoi 
nominal  Christians.  In  March,  1873,  be  visited  the 
Australasian  colonies  %o  raise  money;  relumed  to 
Aniwa  the  next  year,  but  in  1883  laid  before  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Cbureh  of 
Victoria  the  noccasities  of  the  New  Hebrides  mission 
and  was  sent  by  it  in  1884  to  Great  Britain  to  raise 
the  money.  He  returned  with  the  funds  desire! 
early  the  next  year,  visited  Aniwa,  but  then  took 
up  his  missionary  tours  again  through  Auslrolaeia 
between  1886  (when  he  was  elected  moderator  a( 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Victoria)  and  1892,  then 
through  the  United  Statesand  Canada,  and  so  around 
the  world,  returning  to  Victoria  in  1894.  In  189T 
he  was  in  Melbourne  carrying  through  the  press  the 
New  Testament  in  the  Aniwan  language.  In  1899  he 
was  in  Aniwa.  In  1900  he  attended  the  Ek;umeniral 
Missionary  Conference  in  New  York  City,  and  wiu 
hailed  as  a  great  missionary  hero.  In  1901  he  vai 
back  in  Australia-  His  health  had  begun  to  fail, 
hia  wife  was  also  ailing,  and  on  May  16.  1905,  .she 
died.  In  1904  he  issued  his  translation  into  Aniwan 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  began  proof-reading 
on  that  of  Gene«a.  He  was  a.  man  of  picturesque 
appearance   and    bore    his   testimony    with    great 

He  described  himself  as  theologically  "a  Ptm- 
byterian  Evangelical  Calvinist  of  the  old  Covenanter 
Reformed  Chureh  of  Scotland."  He  wrote  many 
pamphlets  on  missionary  topics,  and  also  to  expose 
the  evils  of  the  Kanaka  labor  traffic,  as  well  as 
opposing  the  French  annexation  of  the  New  Hebri- 
des in  favor  of  British  occupation.  But  the  book 
which  made  him  famous  was  his  autobiography. 
whose  sale  was  enormous  on  the  strength  of  hi* 
perils  on  Tanna  and  Aniwa.  The  book  ownj  much 
to  the  literarv  skill  of  his  brother.  Rev.  Jameti  Paton. 
D.D.  (who  d'ied  in  Glasgow  Dee.  21.  1906),  and  ap- 
peared in  three  parts.  John  G.  Paton,  misBionary  to 
the  New  Hebrides.  An  AulMngmpky.  Edited  fcy 
his  Brother  (New  York,  1st  part,  1889,  second 
part  1890;  parts  three  and  four,  carrying  the  story 
from  1S85  till  his  death,  appeared  bound  up  with 
the  other  parts,  1907). 
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PATON,  LEWIS  BAYLES:  Congregationalist 
Biblical  scholar;  b.  at  New  York  City  June  27, 1864. 
He  was  educated  at  Parsons  College,  Fairfield,  la., 
New  York  iTniversity  (A.B.,  1884),  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary  (1890),  and  the  universities  of 
Berlin  (1890-92)  and  Marburg  (Ph.D.,  1897).  Smce 
1892  he  has  been  connected  with  Hartford  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  where  he  has  been  instructor  in  Old- 
Testament  exegesis  (1892-93),  associate  professor 
(1893-97),  and  Nettleton  professor  of  Old-Testament 
exegesis  and  criticism  (since  1897).  He  was  also 
director  of  the  American  School  of  Archeology  at 
Jerusalem  in  1902-04.  In  theology  he  belongs  to 
the  critical  evangelical  school.  He  has  written 
The  Early  History  of  Syria  and  Palestine  (New  York, 
1902);  Jerusalem  in  Bible  Times  (Chicago,  1908); 
and  Esther,  the  latter  for  the  International  Critical 
Commentary  (New  York,  1908);  and  has  edited 
Recent  Christian  Progress;  Studies  in  Christian 
Thought  and  Work  during  the  last  Seventy-five  Years 
(1909). 

PATRIARCH :  A  title  applied  in  the  early  Church 
to  the  chief  bishops,  having  jurisdiction  over  met- 
ropolitans. The  name  occurs  in  the  foiuth  century 
as  applied  to  ordinary  bishops;  but  by  degrees,  as 
the  bishops  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Constantinople, 
and  Jerusalem  gained  more  importance  and  stood 
at  the  head  of  large  ecclesiastical  provinces,  it  was 
used  specifically  of  them.  The  development  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Church  involved  in  the  creation 
of  the  patriarchates  followed  the  analogy  of  the 
political  subdivisions  of  the  Empire.  From  the 
time  of  Diocletian  (284-305)  and  Constantine  (306- 
337)  this  was  divided  into  four  prefectures,  and  these 
again  into  a  number  of  dioceses,  which  in  their  turn 
were  composed  of  provinces  or  eparchies.  Thus 
the  prefecture  of  the  East  comprised  the  dioceses  of 
*'  the  East "  (Oriens),  Asia,  Pontus,  and  Thrace, 
whose  capitals  were  Antioch,  Ephesus,  Csesarea, 
Cappadocia,  and  Heraclea.  The  districts  of  the 
metropolitans  corresponded  to  the  provinces,  as  those 
of  bishops  to  the  less  important  city  districts;  but 
ecclesiastical  divisions  corresponding  to  civil  dio- 
ceses did  not  then  exist.  Early  in  the  process  of 
development  there  is  evidence  of  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  metropolitans  of  prominent  cities  to  extend 
their  jurisdiction  more  widely  and  to  obtain  an  in- 
fluence over  several  metropolitan  districts.  This 
goal  was  attained  by  Alexandria  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  century,  as  is  recognized  by  the  famous 
sixth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Nic»a.  The  wording 
of  the  canon  is  not  altogether  clear;  but  it  is  evident 
from  the  history  of  the  Meletian  Schism  (see  Mele- 
TIU8  OF  Antioch  and  the  Meletian  Schism)  that 
the  following  rights  were  claimed  by  the  bishop  of 
Alexandria:  to  issue  binding  regulations  in  ques- 
tions of  discipline;  to  hold  synods  representing  the 
metropolitan  districts  united  with  him;  in  conjunc- 
tion with  such  synods,  to  judge  the  bishops  of  the 
district;  and  in  the  case  of  a  vacancy  to  administer 
the  vacant  diocese.  Similar  conditions  arose  by 
degrees  at  Rome  and  probably  at  Antioch.  To  argue 
back  from  the  later  system,  it  would  seem  probable 
that  the  power  of  the  patriarch  of  Antioch  was  less 
than  that  of  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  to  the  extent 


that  he  ordained  the  metropolitans  only,  and  not  also 
the  bishops.  The  extension  of  the  influence  of  the 
metropolitans  of  great  cities  over  neighboring  met- 
ropolitans, corresponding  to  the  civil  diocesan  divi- 
sion, is  the  beginning  of  the  patriarchal  oi^ganization, 
the  impetus  to  which  may  have  been  the  example  of 
the  secular  government,  but  doubtless  the  ambition 
of  the  bishops  of  the  metropolises  had  its  effects. 
The  West  was  not  affected  by  the  process,  owing  to 
the  predominant  position  of  Rome  and  its  claims  to 
the  primacy;  but  in  the  East  the  process  was  com- 
pleted by  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople 
in  381.  Its  second  canon  contemplates  the  recog- 
nition of  five  great  divisions  in  the  East:  Egypt, 
"  the  East  "  (Oriens),  Asia,  Pontus,  and  Thrace. 
The  provision  against  the  overstepping  of  these 
boundaries  can  have  been  directed  only  against  en- 
croachments on  the  part  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch, 
which  were  thus  strictly  limited  to  Eg3rpt  and  to 
**  the  East."  That  this  took  place  in  the  interest  of 
Constantinople  is  shown  by  the  third  canon.  Con- 
stantinople had  supplanted  Heraclea  as  the  head  of 
the  Thracian  dioceses,  nor  was  it  long  in  absorbing 
the  powers  of  Ephesus  and  CsBsarea  in  Cappadocia, 
which  were  unable  to  maintain  themselves  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  others.  The  result  of  this 
process  received  canonical  sanction  at  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon  (451).  This  reduced  the  five  eastern 
patriarchates  to  three;  but  another  was  added  in 
Jerusalem,  which  had  a  certain  honorary  precedence 
as  early  as  the  Council  of  Nicsea  (325),  though  with 
express  reservation  of  the  rights  of  the  metropoli- 
tans of  Csesarea  in  Palestine.  At  the  Council  of 
Ephesus  (431)  an  attempt  was  made  to  render 
Jerusalem  independent  of  the  diocese  of  "  the  E^ast " ; 
this  was  unsuccessful,  imtil,  with  the  aid  of  the  Em- 
peror Theodosius  II.,  Palestine,  Phenicia,  and  Arabia 
were  severed  from  the  rest  of  this  division  and  made 
subject  to  the  see  of  Jerusalem.  Antioch  protest- 
ing, Phenicia  and  Arabia  were  to  remain  with  An- 
tioch and  the  three  eparchies  of  Palestine  fell  to 
Jerusalem;  and  this  was  confirmed  at  Chalcedon. 
The  same  council  also  gave  Constantinople  a  con- 
current jurisdiction  on  appeal,  at  the  choice  of  the 
appellant,  with  the  patriarchal  see  to  which  he 
might  be  immediately  subject,  thus  rendering  it 
virtually  an  archpatriarchate. 

In  the  time  of  the  Coimcil  of  Chalcedon,  patriarchs 
were  known  yet  as  eparchs,  which  term  was  also 
used  as  yet  by  the  metropolitan  of  Sardica.  When 
afterward  the  term  patriarch  became  affixed  to  the 
titles  of  the  bishops  of  Constantinople,  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  eparch  remained  for  the 
bishops  of  Ephesus  and  Ceesarea;  but  their  power 
was  not  essentially  different  from  that  of  metro- 
politans. In  the  West  the  title  patriarch  was  borne 
by  the  bishops  of  Aquileia  and  Grado  imtil  1451, 
when  the  patriarchate  of  Grado  was  transferred  to 
Venice,  and  that  of  Aquileia  was  abolished.  Later 
the  title  was  given  to  the  bishops  of  Lisbon  and  Goa, 
but  was  merely  honorary.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoorapbt:  Bingham,  Onoinet,  II.,  ii.  {  9,  xvii  (prac- 
tically complete);  J.  C.  W.  Augusti..  DtnkwHrdiokeiten, 
xi.  148  sqq.,  Leiptio,  1830;  K.  Labeck.  Reichseinteiluno 
und  kirchliche  Hierarchic  de$  Orients,  Monster,  1901;  and 
the  works  on  eooleaiafltical  law  iKirchenrecht)  by  P.  Hin- 
schius,  i.  538  aqq.,  Berlin,  1869;    E.  Ldning,  i.  424  sqq., 
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Stnuiburg.  1878;  R.  Sohm,  i.  400  aqq..  Leipsio.  1892;  and 
E.  Friedberg,  p.  30,  ib.  1903;  and  the  literature  under 
Eabtbbn  Church. 

PATRIARCHS,  TESTAMENT  OF  THE  TWELVE. 
See  Pbeudspiqrafha. 

PATRICIANL    See  Stmmachians. 

PATRICK,  SAINT:  The  traditional  apostle  of 
Ireland.  So  great  is  the  mass  of  legend  connected 
with  his  name  that  some  have  been  led  to  question 
his  existence.  In  earlier  times  two  Patricks  were 
assumed,  "  the  older "  (Sen  Patrick)  and  "  the 
apostle."  Most  investigators  now  try  to  distinguish 
between  a  historical  and  a  legendary  Pa1;rick. 
For  such  an  attempt  by  Heinrich  Zimmer  see  CEunc 
Church,  I.,  2.  What  is  attempted  here  is  merely  to 
supplement  what  is  there  said  by  indicating  the 
difficulty  of  the  problem,  and  noting  some  views 
which  are  at  variance  with  those  of  Professor  Zimmer. 

The  contemporary  sources  for  Patrick  are:  (1) 
his  own  writings,  of  which  the  Confessio  and  the 
Epistdaad  Coroticum  (more  properly  "Letter  con- 
cerning Ck)roticus  or  to  his  Christian  subject") 
are  conceded  to  be  genuine;  unfortimately  existing 
copies  of  both  are  not  free  from  suspicion  of  having 
been  tampered  with.  The  hymn  (in  Irish),  called  the 
Faed  Fiada  ("  Deer's  Cry  ")  and  the  Lorica  ("  Breast- 
plate "),  is  more  doubtful;  it  gives  no  facts,  but 
has  value  for  its  indications  of  doctrine.  (2)  The 
Hymn  ofSecundinus  (Sechnall)  is  valuable  only  for  its 
description  of  Patrick  as  a  religious  teacher  by  one 
who  had  personal  knowledge.  The  later  sources  in- 
clude (1)  the  so-called  Lives,  all  containing  more  or 
loss  of  the  legendary,  marvelous,  and  fictitious.  They 
begin  with  the  memoir  by  Muirchu  Maccu-Machtheni 
and  the  collections  of  Tirechan  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury and  culminate  in  the  life  by  Jocelin  in  the 
twelfth.  The  so-called  Tripartite  Life  (eleventh 
century)  is  the  most  complete  and  perhaps  the  most 
trustworthy.  (2)  Chronicles,  hjrmns,  scholia,  pref- 
aces, and  the  like,  all  late  and  untrustworthy. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  dates  for  Patrick.  Most  wri- 
ters, accepting  Prosper's  statement  about  Palladius 
{ChronicoTif  an.  4,'il)  and  assuming  that  Patrick  fol- 
lowed Palladius  and  was  ordained  by  Pope  Celestine 

I.  (d.  432),  put  his  mission  in  432.  Whitley  Stokes 
advocates  c.  397;  Olden  thinks  that  Patrick  pre- 
ceded Palladius  and  is  inclined,  with  Killen,  to 
accept  405,  the  date  given  by  Nennius.  Todd  gives 
440.  Nicholson  tried  to  show  that  Patrick  belonged 
to  the  third  century.  His  birth  is  variously  placed 
in  372  (Ussher,  Tillemont,  Petrie);  c.  373  (Stokes, 
Olden);  378  (the  BoUandists) ;  387  (Lanigan). 
The  year  of  his  death  is  given  as  455  (Tillemont); 
460  (the  BoUandists);  c.  463  (Stokes,  Olden);  464 
(Nennius);  465  (Lanigan,  Killen);  492  or  493 
(IJsshcr,  Petrie,  Todd,  following  the  most  common 
tradition).  The  opening  sentence  of  the  Confeasio 
uppears  to  state  that  when  he  was  sixteen  his  father 
owned  an  estate  at  **  Bannavem  Tabemiae."  But 
the  passage  is  not  clear,  may  be  corrupt,  and  does 
not  in  any  case  give  the  birthplaci.  "  Ban- 
navem Tabemiae  "  should  probably  be  emended  to 
read  Bannaventa  BrUannia  (cf.  The  Academyj  May 

II,  1896,  pp.  402-403).  Bannaventa  was  in  North- 
amptonsWre  near  Daventry.    Attempts  to  locate 


"  Bannavem  Tabemiie  "  placed  it  in  Gaul  (Bou- 
logne?) and  at  Ailclyde  (Dumbarton),  Sootland. 

Patrick's  own  writings  are  silent  ocmoeming  the 
period  in  his  life  between  his  eacsape  from  captivity 
in  Ireland  and  his  reappearance  there  as  misBon- 
ary.    Olden  thinks  that  the  pirates  who  hdped  him 
to  escape  took  him  to  Gaul  and  that  his  wanderings 
or  residence  in  that  country  begin  at  this  time.    He 
is  said  to  have  studied  with  Germanus  at  Auxene 
and  with  Martin  at  Tours.     But  he  can  not  have 
studied  with  both,  and  his  bad  L<atin,  his  ignorance 
of  the  doctrine  and  practise  of  the  Roman  Churdi, 
and  his  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  Vulgate  make  it 
hard  to  believe  that  he  studied  with  either.     Some 
deny  that  he  went  to  Rome.    His  own  writings  do 
not  intimate  that  he  was  ever  there,  it  is  thought 
improbable  that  a  Briton  of  his  time  would  be  drawn 
thither,  while  a  visit  and  ordination  at  Rome,  if 
lacking,  would  be  an  inevitable  invention  of  later 
times.    Perhaps  he  was  ordained  in  Gaul  (by  Ama- 
tor  of  Auxene?  d.  418)  and  assumed  the  title  P^tri- 
cius  then.    Canon  Bright  conjectures  that  he  was 
consecrated  in  his  native  country.     Whitley  Stokes 
thinks  that  he  began  his  work  in  Ireland,  labored 
for  thirty  years  with  but  little  success,  and  then, 
attributing  his  failure  to  the  lack  of  Roman  author- 
ity, started  for  the  capital;   on  the  way  he  BpaA 
some  time  at  Auxerre  and  was  there  when  the  death 
of  Palladius  became  known;  whereupon  CSermaniis 
at  once  sent  him  back  to  Ireland  well  provided  with 
assistants  and  funds. 

Concerning  his  work  in  Ireland  there  are  only 
late  accoimts,  exaggerated  and  full  of  the  marvel- 
ous. He  is  said  to  have  settled  first  in  the  present 
County  Down,  to  have  converted  all  Ulster,  and  then 
to  have  proceeded  westward  to  Mayo.  Daire,  » 
local  chieftain,  allowed  him  to  build  a  church  on  the 
hill  of  Macha  (Ardmacha,  Armagh)  and  there  the 
seat  of  the  primacy  was  established.  It  seems  quite 
certain  that  he  did  not  visit  a  laige  part  of  the  south. 
A  visit  to  Tara  at  the  Easter  following  his  arrivil 
is  recorded  and  the  conversion  of  the  king,  Laegfaaire, 
is  described  with  embellishments.  His  burial  place 
is  given  as  Saul,  Armagh,  Downpatrick,  and  Glas- 
tonbury. It  was  probably  Armagh,  where  his  bell 
his  crosier,  and  his  New  Testament  were  long  pre- 
served. The  crosier  was  burnt  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation.  The  bell  and  the  New  Testament  (or 
a  copy  of  it)  are  now  in  Dublin.  He  was  nev» 
canonized  at  Rome  and  passes  as  a  saint  merely 
by  popular  usage. 

Bibuoorapht:  Patrick's  writinci,  fenuine  and  spuriooi. 
with  the  hymn  of  Secundinus,  are  in  MPL,  liiL  7S9-<840; 
the  genuine  works,  with  the  more  iniportant  souroes  and 
a  valuable  introduction  and  notes,  may  be  foond  in  The 
Tripartite  Life  of  Patrick,  urith  Other  Doeumenia  Rdatim 
to  that  Saint,  ed.  with  translations  of  the  Irish,  by  Whitley 
Stokes,  in  RolU  Series,  no.  S9,  2  vols.,  London,  1887  (rf. 
pp.  cxxix.-cxliii.  for  Stokes'  attempt  to  oonstruct  the 
"  Personal  History  of  Patrick");  the  genuine  writings,  the 
hymn  of  Secundinus,  and  canons  attributed  to  Patrirk 
are  also  in  Haddan  and  Stubbe,  CoimciZs,  iL  2,  pp.  296- 
338;  Eng.  transls.  are  by  C.  H.  H.  Wright  in  Chri$tia» 
Classics  Scries,  vol.  vi.,  Ix>ndon,  1895,  new  ed.,  1900.  sod 
T.  Olden.  Dublin,  1895;  seven  of  the  Livm  were  collected 
by  J.  Colgan  in  his  Triaa  thaumatmrgtL,  Loavain,  1547; 
the  Confestio,  the  Epiatola,  and  the  life  by  Joeelin,  with 
a  commentary  and  appendix,  are  in  ASB,  Mar^  IL  517-  - 
592;  Jooelin's  life  was  translated  by  E.  I«.  Swtft,  Dub- 
lin. 1809;   reprinted  with  tnuialationB  of  the  fWfoBwi 
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nunla  6m  S.  Patriae.  2  pwU,  Bniweln,  18S4-80. 
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ta  boea  tranaLat«d  and  nlited  by  A. 
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I.  Todd,  Dublin.  ISM;  otheni  an  by  R.  H. 
ib.  isas;  Mi«  M.  P.  CiuuKk,  LoodoD,  1S71:  R.  OnuiweU. 
Lift  and  Timet.  Presbio,  IHSB;  idem.  Succuf,  LondOD. 
1S91;  W.  B.  Morria,  Loodoo.  1S90:  R  J.  NsweU,  ib.  1S90; 
J.  B.  Biuy,  Dublin,  ISOS;  J.  Healy.  Dublin.  I9U5^  utid 
alietchcH  in  W.  Wsllcor,  Cr<«l«l  Mm  of  the  Chtitint 
Chvrth.  Chicago.  1908;  and  by  G,  F.  Mallear,  to  ApoiUUi 
afMidiavai  Europt,  pp.  29-40,  Loodon.  1SS8. 
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the  HiMory  and  ArUiqiiiiia  of  ' 
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pp.  25-232;  Sir  S.  PercuHiD.  On  Hit  fatneian  DocumrMa. 
ib..  uiii  {Deo..  ISSfi).  Aatiquitiu,  pp.  87-134;  LanigaD, 
EceL  Hilt,,  ohapg.  ii.-vii.^  C.  J.  GnMi,  GachicUc  drr  all- 
irinchm,  Kirdit.  pp.  95 aq^,,  FraibutB,  13fl7;  A.  P.  Forbm, 
Kalndan  of  BaMiA  Sainlt.  pp.  431-434,  Eilinbiireh, 
1S72;  W.  D.  Killen,  Tht  EalttiaiHcal  HitloTv  of  Inlmd, 
vol.  i.,  shap.  i..  LondoD.  187£;  W.  F.  UIceDH,  Ctitic  ."irnl- 
land,  vol.  ii.,  dup.  i..  Edtnbur«h.  1877;  J.  F.  ijbaunniui. 
Looa  Patneiana.  an  Identifivition  of  LocalitwB  fhitfiu  in 
Lritutrr  Finlaj  ba  St.  Patrick,  Dublin.  1SS2;  B.  Robert, 
&/ude  critique  tur  ta  vir  d  TmiiTf  dt  fiaint  Palrite.  Paris. 
ISS3:  A..  Belloiheim.  GachidUi  der  kalholixhm  Kirchi  in 
lr{.ind,  pp.  1-88,  Muinj,  1890:  T.  Olden.  Thi  CharcJi  of 
Ireland,  chap.  ii.  and  app.  A..  London.  1892;  W.  Bright, 
Tht  Roman  Sa  in  tht  Earlg  Church,  pp.  387-385.  London, 
1898.    Consult  also  the  liiaratura  under  Celtic  CuDBcn 

IN  BaiTAlH  AND  lBU.a.1D. 

PATRICK,  JOHH;  Church  of  Scotland;  b.  at 
Lochniiuiorh  (15  m.  a.w.  of  Glasgow),  Renfrewshire, 
Bept.  15,  1850.  Ho  was  educated  at  the  uolveraities 
of  Gljiagow  (M.A.,  1875),  Edinburgh  (B.D.,  1677), 
tmd  Heidelberg,  nfter  which  he  was  minixt^r  of 
High  Church,  KUmamock  (1877-80),  Monkton 
and  Prcfltwick  Pariah  (1880-87),  and  Grwusidc 
Parish,  Edinburgh  (1887-08).  Since  1898  he  hus 
been  i^ua  profeasor  of  Biblical  criticism  and  Bib- 
lical antiquities  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
dean  of  the  faculty  of  divinity  since  18!I9,  and  Croall 
lecturer  in  1800-1900.  He  served  also  as  examiner 
for  the  degree  of  B.D.  in  Edinburgh  I'niveraity 
(1880-83);  convenerof  the  Education  Committee  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  (181M-190S);  and  convener 
of  the  education  committee  of  the  Heriot  trust 
(I80S-1006).  In  theology  he  is  a  liberal  conserv- 
ative. He  has  translated  Origin's  apology  in  reply 
to  Celsus  (Edinbm^h,  1892)  and  part  of  the  Hame 
writer's  commentary  on  Matthew  (1897),  and  has 
■written  The  CoimervatiDe  Reaetion  in  New  Testa- 
ment Criiidsm  (1898). 

PATEICK,  SIMOB:  EngUsh  bishop  and  com- 
mentator, usually  classed  among  the  Cambridge 
Plutonjste  (q-v.);  b.  at  Gainsborough  (16  m.  n.w. 
of  Lincoln)  Sept.  8,  1626;  d.  at  Ely  May  31,  1707. 
He  was  educated  at  Queen's  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  came  under  the  influence  of  John  Smith, 
the  Platonist  leader.  Though  not  closely  conncctwi 
■with  the  work  of  this  school,  he  was  much  interested 
in  their  views,  and  defended  them  in  his  Brie/  Ao- 
atunl  of  the  New  Sfd  of  Lalitudijiarians  (tendon, 
1662).  He  was  tor  a  time  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
but  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England  in  105-1. 
!Be  was  made  prebendary  of  Westminster  in  1672, 
(dean  of  Pelejborough  in  167S,  Bishop  of  Chichester 
Vm.— 25 


in   1869.    He  was  &  volununoue  author,  producing 
fifty-one  works,  and  is  best  known  as  a  commen- 
tator.    His    commentary   on    the  Old  Testament 
down  to  the  Song  of  Solomon  (10  mi]b.,  Loudon, 
1695-1710)   was  veiy  popular  for  a  liundied  and 
fifty  years,  and  was  combined  with  this  contempo- 
raiy   work   of   William   Lowth   on   the   Prophets, 
Richard  Arnold  on  the  Apocrypha,  Daniel  Whitby 
on  all  the  New  Testament  except  the  Apocalypse, 
and  Hoaes  Lawman  on  that  book  to  make  a  com- 
plet«  commentary  (London,   1809;    many  aubae- 
quent  editions) .     He   was  one  of  the  five  original 
founders  of  iho  Society  for  Promoting  Chriatian 
Knowledge.     Hia  Auti>biogTapla/  was  published  at 
Oxford  in  1339,  and    complete  worka  were  edited 
by  Alexander  Taylor  (9  vols..  Oxford,  1858). 
BiBLioanAPHT:    Beiidee    the    AutobiograiAti,  ut  nip.,  aod 
the   literature    under   CAUBBinoa    Piatohists,    ounnilt: 
The  MemaiT  of  Biihop  Patrick  by  T.  Chamberiayne,  in  the 
latter'i  ed.  ol  Patrick's  noteworthy  PanAU  o/tht  PHorin. 
Loodon.  1S3S:  J.  Hunt,  Ifitt.  of  Seligiotu  Tkmghl  in  £ii||- 
land,  3  vob..  ib.  1871-73;   J,  H,  Overtou,  Tht  Church  in 
Bnoland.  vol.  ii.,  paanm,  ib.  1867;    W.  H.  Hutton,  Tht 
Sneliih  Chunh  ietS-17U,  ib.  1B03;   DlfB,  xliy.  45-47. 

PATHIPASSIAHS.    SeeCaawroLOOT,  IL,  (J  1,  2; 

Hon  ABCHIAM  IBM. 

PATRISTICS,  PATROLOOY. 

Early  Attempta  at  Treatment  [|  1). 
U«lieva]  and  Lutheran  Work  (f  3). 
Boman  Catholia  I^bon  (|  3). 
NiueteentJi-Ceatury  Wurk  (|  4). 
Coneeptiona  of  Patriatioa  and  Patrok>8T  (1  E) 
Scope  of  the  Departmeat  (i  8). 
Hethodolocy  (1  T). 

[PatristicB  and  Patrology  are  the  names  of  that 
department  of  theology  which  gives  instruction 
concerning  the  lives,  writings,  and  theological  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  Fathers,  and  all  else  which  has 
a  direct  bearing  upon  the  study  of  the  Church  Fa- 
thers. If  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  the 
two  names,  then  patrology  concerns  the  external  hi»- 
tory,  lives,  etc.,  of  the  Fathers;  patristica,  their 
doctrinal  teachings.] 

Among  the  subjects  treated  in  his  "  Eocleuastieal 
History  "  EusebiuB  included  a  report  of  writers  who 
bore  testimony  to  the  Scriptures,  and  he  thus  laid 
the  foundation  upon  which  later  authors  built. 
But  the  first  to  conceive  and  cany  through  a  history 
of  Christian  literature  was  Jerome  with 
I.  Early  his  De  virix  iUusfribug  (best  editions  by 
Attempts  at  C.  A.  Bernoulli,  I^eiburg,  1895,  and 
Treatment.  E.  C.  Richardson,  Leipdc,  1896;  Eng.  - 
transl.  in  NPNF,  2  ser.,  iu.  350-384), 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  prefect  Prntorius  Dex- 
ter, 392,  revised  the  game  year.  Jerome  had  in 
mind  to  do  for  Christdan  teachers  and  authors  what 
Suetonius  had  done  for  other  notables  of  antiquity, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  show,  against  Celsus,  Poi^ 
phyry,  and  Julian,  that  among  the  Christiana  alaa 
there  were  noted  scholars.  Be  included  in  his  list 
135  writera,  including  three  Jewa  (Philo,  Josephus, 
and  Justus  of  Tiberias),  and  heretics  and  schismatics; 
but  he  was  very  closely  dependent  upon  the  work 
of  Euaebius  mentioned  above  and  lus  Ckronicon. 
Even  though  the  scientific  value  of  Jerome's  work 
is  not  high,  be  was  the  first  to  blase  the  path  in  this 
direction.     But  he  found  numerous  continuators. 
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such  as  Gennadius  of  Marseillesi  Isidor  of  Seville, 
and  ndephonsus  of  Toledo  (qq.v.)-  In  the  Middle 
Ages  there  were  lacking  for  independent  study  of  this 
character  both  sources  and  helps  and  the  historical 
interest.  While  patristic  works  were  then  copied, 
excerpted,  worked  into  exegetical  Catenae  (q.v.)» 
or  collected  into  dogmatic  "  Sentences,"  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  Fathers,  particularly,  remained  limited, 
and  the  methods  employed  were  imcritical.  As  a 
learned  collection  of  notices,  however,  the  Biblio- 
iheca  of  Photius  (q.v.)  is  inestimable,  gathering  as  it 
does  from  280  heathen  and  Christian  authors.  Out- 
side of  this,  histories  of  literatures  in  the  East  were 
wanting;  but  in  the  West  Jerome  found  imitators 
and  continuators  throughout  the  Afiddle  Ages: 
Honorius  of  Autun  (q.v.)  wrote  De  luminarihua 
ecdesia,  the  limits  being  the  apostles  and  Anselm 
of  Canterbury;  Sigebert  of  Gembloux  (q.v.),  who 
in  his  Scriplorea  ecdesiasHci  covered  the  period  from 
the  apostles  to  his  own  time;  the  so-called  Anony- 
mus  Mellicensis,  who  wrote  about  1 135  a  De  acrip- 
tcribus  ecdesuisticis;  the  anonymous  author  of  De 
viria  illustribus;  and  Johannes  Heidenberg  (d.  1516), 
who  wrote  a  Liber  de  scriptoribus  ecdesuuticis  (ed. 
princeps,  Cologne,  1494),  which  showed  diligent 
if  uncritical  use  of  sources,  beginning  with  Clement 
of  Rome  and  ending  with  the  year  1492. 

The  last  century  of  the  Afiddle  Ages  saw  the  ne- 
cessity of  going  behind  ecclesiastical  and  scholastic 
tradition  to  the  purer  sources  of  Christian  knowledge 
in  Scripture  and  the  Fathers. ,  Gerson  was  a  leader 
in  this  direction.  But  especially  in- 
2.  Medieval  fluential  was  the  Humanistic  move- 
and  Luther-  ment  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which 
an  Work,  awakened  historical  and  critical  in- 
terest, while  the  art  of  printing  con- 
tributed no  little.  Patristic  ^-ritings  were  discovered 
and  edited,  at  first  the  Latin  Fathers,  then  the 
Greek.  Learned  Humanists  and  theologians  (Eras- 
mus, CEcolampadius,  Beatus  Rhcnanus)  and  printers 
(the  Stephens)  applied  themselves  to  the  work.  The 
Reformation  also  helped  through  its  opposition  to 
scholasticism  and  traditionalism,  but  used  its  pow- 
ers in  an  apologetic  or  polemic  fashion  (CEcolam- 
padius and  Mclanchthon).  Evangelical  theologians 
of  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  were 
known  for  patristic  learning  (Matthias  Flaccius, 
q.v.;  Michael  Neander,  d.  1595;  Martin  Chenmitz, 
q.v.;  Johannes  Schopf,  d.  1621;  and  Abraham 
Scultetus,  d.  1624),  and  left  works  upon  the  subject. 
Lutheran  workers  in  this  field  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  who  followed  the  old  "  Nomenclators," 
were  Johann  Gerhard  (q.v.),  who  began  with  Her- 
nias and  closed  with  BeUarmin;  Johann  Hillsemann, 
with  Patrologia  (ed.  J.  A.  Scherzer,  Leipsic,  1670); 
Johann  Christoph  MeelfQhrer,  with  a  Corona  patrum; 
Johann  Gottfried  Olearius,  with  Abacus  patrologicua 
(Jena,  1673). 

Meanwhile  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  particu- 
larly in  its  monastic  orders,  was  stimulated  to  work 
in  this  field,  especially  the  Benedictine  congregation 
of  St.  Maur  (see  Saint  Maur,  Congreqatign  of), 
which  has  gained  deservedly  high  reputation  for  its 
work,  as  for  example  in  the  as  yet  unsurpassed 
edition  of  Augustine.  Individual  laborers  from  this 
order  were  Jean  Luc  d'Achery  (q.v.),  Jacques  du 


Frische  (d.  1693),  Jean  Mabillon  Thierry   Ruinart, 

Ren6  Massuet  (qq.v.),    A.    A.    Toutt^e  (d.  1719), 

Jean  Martianay  (q.v.)»  Pierre  Coustant   (d.  1721), 

Denis  N.  Le  Nourry  (d.  1724),  Deus 

3.  Roman  de    Sainte-Merthe    (d.    1725),    Julien 

Catholic     Gamier  (q.v.),  Charles  de  la  Rue  (d. 

Labors.      1739),    Bernard  de    Montfauoon  and 
Prudence  Maran  (qq.v.)y  and  Oiaries 
Gemencet  (d.  1778) .   From  the  Jesuite  were  Frcmton 
du  Due  (q.v.),  Jakob  Greteer  (d.  1625),  Jan  Holland 
(see  BoLLAND,  Jan,  and  the  Borj^AKDiSTB).     StiQ 
others  were  Jean  Gamier  (d.  1681),  Francis  Com- 
befis,  Johannes  Baptista  Cotelerius,   and   £tienne 
Baluze   (qq.v.).     Especially  characteristic   of  this 
period  were  the  collections,  such  as  that  of  Maiguerin 
de  la  Bigne  (q.v )  and  the  great  Mcucima  bihUoOieea 
veterum  patrum  (27  vols.,  Lyons,  1575-79),  and  no- 
tably that  of  Andrea  Gallandi  (Bibltoiheca  veierum 
patrum  antiquorumque  scriptorum  (14  vols.,  Venice, 
1765-81).    There  is  also  the  gigantic  work,  the  Acta 
aancUmim  (see  Acta  Mabttbum,  Acta  Sakctorum); 
and  not  to  be  foi^tten  are  the  labors  of  the  Asse- 
mani  (q.v.)  in  the  BibUotheca  orierUtdis,  dealing  witii 
eastern  literature.    There  were  also  original  inves- 
tigations and  treatises  such  as  those  by  Bellarmine 
(q.v.),  Louis  Ellies  Du  Pin  (qq.v.)  in  NouveUe  Bib- 
liothique  (58  vols.,  Paris,  1686-1704),   a  work  in 
which  critical  processes  are  applied  to  the  material 
as  a  whole  and  in  its  particulars  with  a  certainty 
which   deserves   recognition.    The    work    displays 
both  great  diligence  and  a  regard  for  subjects  which 
one  would  not  expect  a  history  of  literature  to  cover, 
such  as  the  history  of  councils.     On  the  ecclesiastical 
side  the  free  position  of  Du  Pin,  especially  in  matten 
of  dogma,  proved  a  shock;  Bossuet  tried  in  vain  to 
have  the  Sorbonne  censure  his  work,  but  the  arch- 
bishop of  Paris  was  convinced  of  the  personal  ortho- 
doxy of  the  author.    The  first  five  volumes  were 
placed  on  the  Index  July  1,  1693,  and  the    decree 
was  extended  to  the  entire  work  by  the  decree  of 
May  10,  1767.  The  work  was  attacked  by  the  Bene- 
dictines, in   whose  interest   Matthieu    Petit-Didier 
issued  his  Remarques  sur  la  Bibliothbgue  .  .  .  des 
Monsieur  Du  Pin  (3  vols.,  Paris.  1691-96),  while, 
from  the  remains  of  Richard  Simon,  Souciet  pub- 
lished a  sharp  Critique  de  la  Biblioihhque  ...  (4  vols., 
1730).     Meanwhile  Remy  Ceillier  had  published  the 
eleventh  volume  of  his  Histaire  ghiSrcde  dea  auteurs 
sacris  (23  vols.,  Paris,  1729-63,  new  ed.,  16  vols., 
1858-69),  the  subtitle  of  which  imitates  the  title 
of  Du  Pin's  work,  while  the  work  in  its  entire  ten- 
dency  is  opposed  to  the  undertaking  of  Du  Pin, 
though    not   without  recognition  of  the  conceded 
value  of  the  same.    The  Benedictine  Denis  Nicolas 
Le  Nourry  (q.v.)  produced  his  Apparatus  ad  hiblir 
othecam  maximam  patrum  veterum  (2  vols.,  1604-97). 
The  Jansenist   Le  Nain  de  Tillemont   issued  his 
Mimoires  de  Vhietoire  ecd^siaatique  (16  vols.,  Paris, 
1693-1712),  a  work  the  rich  excursuses  of  which 
make  it  still  a  mine  of  wealth.    The  Benedictine 
Daniel  Schram  (d.  1797)  carried  as  far  as  Ambrose 
and  Epiphanius  his    Analyaia  operum   sandarum 
patrum  (18  vols.,  Wttrzburg,  1780-96),  while  Gott- 
fried Lumper  issued  Hiatoria  theologieo-criiiea  de  vita 
.  .  .  sanctorum  patrum  .  .  .  trium  priarum  ateeu' 
lorum  (13  vols.,  WOnbuig,  1783-99). 
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Among  the  Reformed  theologians  of  England, 
Holland,  and  France  are  to  be  named  William  Cave 
(q.v.)  with  bis  HisUyia  liUeraria  scriplorum  eccle- 
siasticorum  (2  vols.,  London,  1688-98)}  Jamea 
Ussher  (q.v.),  who  labored  upon  the  Apostolic 
Fathers,  the  Ajxwtolic  Constitutions,  and  the  apos- 
UiUc  symbol;  Johannea  Emat  Grabe  (q.v,),  who 
produced  a  SpeciUgium  eaiicUirum  patruni  (2  vols., 
Oxford,  1G9S);  John  Pearson  (q.v.),  whoilltuninal«d 
the  subject  of  Ignatius;  Henry  Dodwell  (q.v.);  Jean 
Le  Clerc  (see  Clericus,  Jobannes)  dealt  also  with 
the  Church  Fathers;  Jeoa  Doille  (q.v.)  wrote  upon 
Dionysius  the  Arcopagite  and  Ignatiua,  among  other 
Bubjecta;  Casimir  Remi  Oudin  (q.v.)  left  a  Commeii- 
lariut  de  tcripUrrihus  ewJfttiir  (3  vols.,  LeipHic,  17212). 
The  Lutheran  Church  was  in  this  direction  unpro- 
ductive during  the  eighteenth  century,  its  activity 
touching  in  this  field  only  upon  iintiqultiea  in  the 
writings  of  J.  A.  Fabriciua  (q.v.),  and  C.  T.  G. 
Schonemann  (d.  1802). 

The  nineteenth  century  was  in  this  field  compara' 
tively  unproductive.  The  ScripUmim  velerum  nom 
ctHedio  of  Aiigelo  Mai  (q.v.)  may  be  mentioned 
(10  vols.,  Rome,  1825-38),  and  the  Nova  patnim 
HUiolhtea  (9  vols.,  1853-8S).  Jean  Baptiste  PItra 
(q.v.)  also  requires  notice,  with  his  Speciltgium 
Soletmenw  (4  vols.,  Paris,  1842-58)  and  his  Aitalecta 
sacra  (4  vols.,  1876-84).  The  series 
4.  Nine-  of  Jacques  Paul  Migne  (q.v.),  in  them- 
teenth-Cen-  selves  serviceable,  are  yet  in  some  sense 
tuij  Work-  a  hindrance  because  of  faulty  print- 
ing and  editing.  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants  have  produced  many  worthy  books 
on  the  subject-  Such  works  are  by  Johann 
Adam  MShler  (q.v.),  Patralogie  (R^ensbuig,  1840) ; 
Joseph  Fessler,  hatitiUionei  patrologim  (2  vols., 
Innabnicfc,  1850-59);  H.  J.  Pestalozzi,  Grundlinifn 
der  GBschichU  der  kirrhlielien  LilUralur  der  eralen 
serhg  JahrhutiderU  {GbttiDgen,  18U).  But  the  later 
decades  of  the  century  brought  about  a  great  re- 
vival of  interest  and  work  In  this  department  which 
recalled  the  classical  tiroes  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Of  importance  here  were  the  great  dis- 
coveries which  have  enlarged  knowledge  of  the  an- 
cient sources.  Among  these  may  be  named  the 
fragments  of  the  Gospel  and  Apocalypse  of  Peter, 
the  Didache,  the  complete  text  of  the  letters  of 
Clement,  the  Apology  of  Aristides,  the  Acta  of  Paul 
and  ApolloniuB,  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian,  the 
Philoiopliumena  and  commentary  on  Daniel  by 
Hippolytus,  the  Carmen  of  Conunodian,  the  Trada- 
lun  Origejiia,  the  homilies  on  the  Psalms  by  Jerome, 
papyri  and  ostraca  from  Egypt,  etc.  New  editions 
have  been  issued  or  begun,  like  the  CSEL  (Vienna, 
1866  sqq.),  the  set  of  Greek  writers  of  the  first  three 
centuries  under  the  auspices  of  the  Prus^an  Acad- 
emy (1897  8qq.).  the  Palroloffia  orienlaliii  under  the 
rare  of  R.  Graffin  and  F.  Nau  {Paris,  1903  sqq.),  the 
Corpus  scriplorum  CIvistianorum  orienlalium  (Paris 
and  Leipaic,  1903  sqq.),  [G.  KrQger's  Sammlung 
uusgewOMler  kirchen^  und  dogmengeKkichllicher  Quel- 
lenackriflen  (Tilbingen,  1901  sqq.),  and  FloHUgium 
palrietieum,  ed.  G.  Rauschen  (Bonn,  1904  sqq.)]. 
There  are  also  series  devoted  to  the  issue  of  Individ- 
ual writers  and  monographs  on  them,  tike  Hamack 
and  Gebhart's  TU  (Leipsic,  1882  sqq.),  and  the 


Cambridge  Texts  arid  SlTidia  (1891  sqq.).  There 
should  be  taken  into  account  the  numerous  periodi- 
cals given  to  this  department,  as  well  as  the  mono- 
graphs and  collections  for  purposes  of  instruction  like 
the  BiUiothek  der  KircfumUUer  (79  vols.,  Kempten, 
1869-88),  ANF  and  NPNF  (see  vol.  i.,  p.  sviii.  of 
this  work),  and  E-  Hennecke's  NeuleslamenUiche 
Apohryphen  (Tubingen  and  Leipsic,  1904).  Especial 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  first  three  centuries, 
and  the  work  baa  been  characterized  by  a  notable 
impartiabty  in  investigation.  The  Tubingen  school 
were  pioneers  in  this  direction.  But  the  man  whose 
work  baa  be«n  most  fruitful  and  illuminating  is  Adolf 
Haraack  (q.v.),  bringing  to  the  task  an  unexampled 
richness  of  knowledge,  keen  powers  of  combination, 
patience  in  investigation,  andbrilliantabilitiesin  the 
way  of  exposition.  With  him  were  such  coworkers 
as  Theodore  Zahn,  Adolf  Hilgenfeld.  and  Frani 
Xaver  Funk  (qq.v.)  in  Germany,  Joseph  Barber 
Lightfoot  (q.v.)  in  England,  while  in  France,  Italy, 
and  the  United  States  a  renewed  activity  and  indus- 
try are  being  applied  to  patristic  study.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  in  so  restlessly  busy  and  progressive 
an  age  leisure  would  not  be  found  for  summarizing, 
and  until  reeentiy  this  was  the  great  need.  Not 
up  to  the  standard  were  J.  Alzog's  Grundriaa  der 
Patrologie  (Freibutjc,  1866),  O.  Zijckler's  Gese/iicWe 
der  tketUagiscken  LilUralur  (N5rdlingen,  1889).  and 
J.  Nirachl's  Ldtrbuch  der  Patrologie  uiid  Patristik 
(3  vols.,  Mainz,  1881-35).  J.  Donaldson,  however, 
did  excellent  work  in  his  CrUieal  History  of  Christian 
Literature  aitd  Dociritie  (3  vols.,  London,  1864-66). 
Thedearthin  this  respect  led  toHamack'sGescAtc^ 
der  allchrisUicIien  L-Uteralitr  bis  Euseinus  (Leipaic, 
1893-1904).  G.  Krttger  sought  lines  of  develop- 
ment in  his  GesckidiU  der  aUchrisllichen  Litteratitr 
(Freiburg,  1895;  Eng.  tnmal.,  Hist.  0/  Early  Chri»- 
iian  Literature,  New  York,  1897).  O.  Bardenbewer 
in  bis  PalroUigie  (Freiburg,  1901;  Eng.  transL, 
Patrology,  St.  Louis,  1908),  held  to  beaten  paths; 
in  his  Geichichle  der  allkirchlichen  Idtteralur  (2  vols., 
1902-04),  he  showed  independence.  The  Frenchman 
P.  BatifTol  in  bis  Aneiennes  lUtiratuTtt  cArtirennM 
(Paris,  1897)  la  not  independent  of  German  prede- 
cessors; while  in  England  C.  T.  Cnittwell  produced 
his  Literary  Hist,  of  Early  Christianity  (2  vola., 
London,  1893).  In  Greece  interest  is  manifest  in 
the  ChrisHaniki  graniTnatotoffia  of  G.  J.  Derboa 
(vol.  i.,  Athens,  1903).  The  department  is  develop- 
ing strength  along  the  lines  of  special  grammatical, 
stylistic,  and  literary  studies  of  the  material  avail- 
able, as  is  proved  by  W.  Christ's  GeKhichle  der 
griechisehen  Litieratur  bis  auf  die  Zeit  Justinian* 
(3d  ed.,  Munich,  1898).  W.  S.  Teuffel's  GeschiehU 
der  rSmischen  Litteratw  (5th  ed.,  ed.  L.  Schwabe,  2 
vols.,  Leipsic,  1890;  which  yet  leaves  much  to  wish 
for),  the  work  of  J.  C.  F.  Bftbr,  OetekichU  der  r/tm- 
Udien  Litteratur,  vol.  i.,  part  1  (2d  ed.,  Leipsic,  1889), 
A.  Ebert's  AUgenteine  Gfschiehte  (vol.  i.,  2d  ed., 
Leipsic,  1889),  M.  Manitlua'  Gttckiehle  der  ehristlirly- 
UUeinischen  Poesie  (Stuttgart,  1891),  and  M, 
Scbanz's  Oeschichle  der  rdmischen  Litleratvx  (7  vols., 
Munich,  1894-1908). 

It  is  not  superfluous  to  discuss  the  methodology 
of  what  is  denominated  "  Patristics "  and  "  Pa- 
trology."   These  farms  took  their  rise  in  the  con- 
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oeption  of  the  subject  in  the  minds  of  seventeenth- 
century  Lutheran  theologians,  who  regarded  the 
discipline  as  embracing  the  collection 
5.  Concep-  of  patristic  testimony  for  individual 
tions  of  Pa-  doctrines.  The  Roman  Catholics  re- 
tristics  and  garded  it  as  ''  the  discipline  which 
Patrology.  searches  out  from  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers  what  pertains  to  faith,  morals, 
and  discipline,  and  reduces  it  to  order. ' '  Nirschl  de- 
fined it  as  "  the  systematic  exposition  of  the  teach- 
ing on  faith  and  morals  of  the  Church  Fathers  and 
ec^esiastical  writers."  It  has  been  shown  also  that 
the  interest  in  the  subject  was  not  purely  historical; 
there  was  a  polemic  element  in  it.  '*  Patrology  " 
came  to  be  applied  to  the  historical  side  of  the  dis- 
cipline, **  Patristics  "  to  the  systematic  treatment, 
though  this  distinction  is  not  always  maintained. 
Yet  in  using  these  names  Lutheran  orthodoxy  bor- 
rowed from  Roman  Catholicism,  employing  the 
word  which  the  Roman  Catholics  applied  in  honor 
of  the  ecclesiastical  teachers  of  early  times  (pater, 
'*  father  ").  Indeed  from  the  fourth  century  the 
term  *'  the  Fathers  "  has  represented  a  certain  body 
of  men,  especially  of  bishops,  who  had  borne  testi- 
mony in  the  Church.  Not  all  **  ecclesiastical  wri- 
ters "  were  counted  in  with  the  ^*  Fathers  ''  as  used 
in  its  dogmatic  sense,  since  not  all  of  them  were 
regarded  as  orthodox .  There  arose  then  a  distinction 
between  **  Fathers  "  and  "  writers."  To  the  term 
"  Church  Fathers  "  four  marks  were  attached;  a 
sufficient  antiquity,  orthodoxy  in  doctrine,  sanctity 
of  life,  and  the  approbation  of  the  Church.  Later 
in  the  history  of  the  Church  there  were  singled  out 
the  "  doctors  of  the  Church,"  who  were  distinguished, 
in  addition  to  the  four  marks  just  named,  by  a  singu- 
lar erudition;  this  title  was  given  in  eminence  to 
Gregory  the  Great,  Augustine,  Ambrose,  and  Jerome, 
and  later  symbolism  saw  in  these  four  names  four 
ecclesiastical  grades — bishop,  archbishop,  cardinal, 
and  pope.  The  title  of  "  doctor  "  was  later  applied 
also  to  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  Peter  Chrysologus,  Leo 
the  Great,  and  Isidor  of  Seville  in  the  West;  to 
Athanasius,  Basil  the  Great,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  Chrysostom,  Cyril  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  John  of  Damascus  in  the  East.  But  in 
the  liturgical  books  of  the  East  itself  only  three 
names  stand  out  with  distinction — Basil,  Gregory, 
and  Chrysostom.  The  West  awards  the  title  doctor 
also  to  Bede,  Peter  Damian,  Anselm  of  Canterbury, 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Bonaven- 
tura,  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  and  Liguori. 

Such  a  conception  as  the  foregoing  involves  im- 
plies a  narrowing  of  the  field  of  this  discipline  as 
merely    dogmatic    from    which    historical    science 
strives  to  free  itself.     So  Friedrich  Nitzsch  declared 
that    from    the  historical-literary  standpoint  the 
meaning  of  a  writer  does  not  depend  upon  its  origin 
from  a  Church  Father,  and  that  consequently  pa- 
tristics must  be  freed  from  a  mechanical 
6.  Scope  of  method  which  took  account  first  of  all 
the  Depart-  of  narrow  chronological  and  biograph- 
ment        ical  matters.    Such  a  point  of  view 
had  already  been  hinted  at  by  Pes- 
talozzi.    The  first  idea  of  Nitzsch  implied  a  return 
to  the  principle  announced    in  his  preface  to  the 
edition  of  Jerome's  De    vim  iUtABtnbua  (Leipsic, 


1860).  This  writer  put  the  Apostolic  Fathers  on 
the  same  footing  as  New-Testament  writers,  Philo 
figured  with  Hennas,  Bardesanes  with  Muaanus  the 
opponent  of  heretics.  The  influence  of  something 
like  this  was  felt  by  Bardenhewer,  who  called  his 
work  GtackichU  der  altkirchltchen  (not  aUehriMchen) 
LiUeratuTf  which  expressed  his  idea  of  what  patrol- 
ogy ought  to  be.  From  the  historical-literary  point 
of  view,  a  Gnostic  who  conmiented  on  the  Fourth 
Gospel  has  a  claim  to  be  represented  as  good  as  that 
of  a  teacher  of  the  Church,  the  claim  of  an  Anus 
equals  in  force  that  of  an  Athanastus.  History  of 
literature  is  not  dogmatics  and  does  not  ocmtain  the 
prolegomena  to  it;  it  has  its  own  principles.  On 
such  a  basis  the  entrance  of  the  New-Testament 
writers  into  the  scheme  follows  at  once,  and  is  not 
the  result  of  rationalistic  handling  of  Scripture. 
Jerome  did  not  hesitate  to  include  them;  and  it  b 
arbitrary  to  exclude  any  group  of  writings  upon 
ecclesiastical  groimds.  If  all  New-Testament  wri- 
tings are  **  apostolic,"  there  is  all  the  more  reascm 
to  head  a  history  of  early  Christian  literature  with  a 
section  on  apostolic  writings.  From  a  methodolog- 
ical standpoint  the  relations  of  the  discipline  of 
New-Testajnent  introduction  to  the  history  of  early 
Christian  literature  are  matters  of  no  consequence. 
This  is  not  a  mere  strife  about  words,  for  tlie  dis- 
cipline is  something  more  than  the  arrangement  of 
names  and  writings  according  to  chronological  and 
biographical  details.  True,  the  followers  of  Jerome 
in  the  Middle  Ages  became  known  as  NomendaUm; 

and  the  method  here   indicated  has 

7.  Method-  stuck  in  the  later  treatment.     Franz 

ology.       Overbeck    has  expressed    the  opinion 

(Histarische  Zeitachrift,  xlvui.,  417^72) 
that  the  history  of  early  Christian  literature  will 
not  have  reached  its  rights  until  it  brings  into  view 
the  historical  connections.  This  writer  distin- 
guishes between  a  primitive  Christian  literature 
arising  before  contact  of  Christianity  with  the  world 
about  it  and  the  literature  which  sprang  into  exists 
ence  after  such  contact  and  in  view  of  it.  The  dis- 
position to  exclude,  along  with  the  New-Testament 
writings,  those  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  as  pupils 
of  the  apostles  is  dogmatic,  not  literary-historical. 
It  is  now  recognized  that  the  related  has  been  sep- 
arated, the  unrelated  has  been  brought  together. 
But  the  varieties  of  primitive  literature — Gospels, 
Acts  of  the  aposties,  episUes,  doctrinal  writings, 
apocalypses,  and  the  like,  began  with  new  acces- 
sions of  material  to  form  into  groups,  and  the  New 
Testament,  the  apocryphal  writii^ps,  the  produc- 
tions of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  found  appropriate 
distribution.  Gnostic  writings  separated  themselves 
from  these,  but  influenced  the  growing  patristic  lit- 
erature. The  apologetic  writings  of  the  seccmd 
century  formed  the  groundwork  of  those  of  succeed- 
ing centuries.  The  individualities  of  eastern  and 
western  compositions  came  to  recognition.  The  first 
result  of  this  was  the  exposition  of  Hamack  in 
his  Geschichte  der  aUchrisUichen  Litieratur  (utsup.)» 
and  he  has  been  followed  by  Haussleiter  and  Ehr- 
hard.  That  so  far  the  efforts  have  been  applied 
mainly  to  the  first  three  centuries  is  due  to  the  pre- 
eminent interest  that  period  possesses.  But  M. 
Schani,  Geschichte  der  rSmiKhen  IMeratwr  des  4. 
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Jahrhunderta  (Munich,  1904),  has  begun  to  treat 
Christian  Latin  Uterature  from  the  same  point  of 
view,  a  fact  which  gives  good  promise  for  the  future 
that  the  principle  advanced  by  the  writer  in  his  work 
will  govern,  viz.,  that  literary-historical  and  not 
ecclesiastical  or  theological  methods  will  come  to 
prevail  in  this  region.  (G.  KrCger.) 
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PATRONAGE. 

Early  History  ({  1). 

Germanio  Formulation  ({  2). 

Reform  and  Secular  Encroachment  (S  3). 

The  Reformation  ({4). 

Status:  Roman  Catholic  ({5). 

Status:  Evangelical  ({  6). 

In  the  ecclesiastical  sense,  patronage  is  a  term 

applied  to  the  right  of  a  patron  to  nominate  for 

appointment  to,  and  cooperative  administration  of, 

a  benefice.     From  early  times  a  certain  prerogative 

in  nomination  for  appointment  and 

I.  Early     administration  has  been  relinquished 

History,  to  those  who  erected  ecclesiastical 
buildings,  institutions,  or  offices;  in 
short,  to  the  sovereign  landlords.  In  the  orient, 
the  Christian  emperors  from  the  second  half  of 
the  fifth  century  imposed  upon  those  who  had 
begun  a  foundation  the  obligation  of  complet- 
ing it;  and  if  the  foundation  was  testamen- 
tary, the  obligation  fell  upon  the  heirs.  In  order 
to  encourage  the  donators  in  this  often  neglected 
duty  the  imperial  legislation  extended  to  them, 
subject  to  the  final  decision  of  the  bishops,  a 
proportionate  share  in  the  administration  by 
virtue  of  appointments.  Justinian  in  546  (Nov- 
etlcBy  cxxiii.  18)  conferred  upon  them  the  right 
of  presentation  to  the  spiritual  dignitary  who 
had  the  function  of  appointment  and  was  also  fre- 
quently the  same  person  as  the  administrator. 
Thus  arose  the  possessor's  or  founder's  right  {Kte- 
tarikon  dikaion).  This  has  never  attained  great 
significance  from  the  point  of  view  of  constitutional 
history,  and  where  it  still  exists  it  is  strictly  differ- 
entiated from  the  right  of  patronage  imported  into 
the  orient  in  the  sixteentii  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. 

In  the  West  the  Germans  furnished  the  legal  form 
for  this  institution  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Canon 
10  of  the  Synod  of  Orange  (441),  reference  to  which 
is  often  made,  had  conceded  to  the  epiacopua  CBdeficor 


tar  only  the  right  of  proposing  candidates  for  a 
church  built  outside  of  his  diocese  but  on  prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  bishopric.  When  in  Gallic- 
Roman  times  a  private  right  in  church 
2.  Germanic  property  is  spoken  of,  a  merely  **  bare 
Formulation,  right "  is  implied.  A  radical  change, 
however,  followed  the  entrance  of  the 
Germanic  peoples  into  the  Church.  The  con- 
ception prevailed  with  increasing  weight  that  who- 
ever erected  a  church  on  his  land  retained  a  right 
to  the  inheritable  and  alienable  property,  and  full 
power  of  administering  it.  By  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century  the  victory  of  proprietary  church 
right  was  decisive,  at  least  with  reference  to  non- 
parish  churches.  Numerous  documents  show  that 
churches  were  treated  and  alienated  like  other 
properties.  Especially  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Fraiiks,  as  a  part  of  the  general  sequestration  policy 
of  Charles  Martel  and  Pippin,  the  free  churches 
descending  from  the  Roman  r^^^e  and  wholly  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  were  appro- 
priated for  the  laity,  so  that  the  proprietary  chiu^es 
of  kings  and  landed  nobles  were  the  majority.  And 
in  the  ninth  century  the  proprietary  right  became 
supreme  by  the  surrender  of  the  remaining  churches 
on  the  part  of  the  bishops.  The  proprietary  right 
was  sanctioned  for  the  Frankish  Church  by  Charle- 
magne (canon  54,  Synod  of  Frankfort,  7M),  and  for 
the  Italian  Church  by  Eugene  II.  (canons  21,  24, 
Synod  of  Rome,  826).  It  gained  supremacy  also 
in  the  districts  that  had  remained  Roman  (e.g.,  Italy) 
and  now  became  universal  in  Western  Europe.  The 
Carolingian  legislation  concerned  itself  with  the 
subject  in  much  detail;  and  as  the  synods  and  eccle- 
siastical administrative  bodies  became  weaker  and 
feudal  conceptions  stronger,  the  theory  of  private 
church  right  became  continually  more  sharply 
defined.  Under  the  r^me  of  private  church  right 
the  entiro  clergy  of  the  lower  churches  was  conceived 
as  private.  Every  church  with  its  possessions  and 
incomes  was  considered  the  special  property  of  its 
lord;  that  is,  of  the  king,  of  a  temporal  magnate, 
of*  a  bishopric,  or  of  a  cloister.  It  was  no  longer  a 
legal  subject  or  a  public  office.  The  lord  was  regu- 
larly and  officially  called  senior;  only  rarely,  and  in 
private  documents,  was  he  called  pcUronua.  He 
had  the  power  to  determine  the  personnel  which  was 
to  officiate  in  his  churoh  and  to  dispense  or  recall 
such  ministration.  The  correct  ecclesiastical  termi- 
nology was  retained  to  represent  hb  right  as  that  of 
presentation,  the  final  decision  being  supposed  to 
rest  with  the  bishop.  In  practise,  however,  the 
lord  had  unlimited  power  of  appointment  and 
dismission.  The  enfeoffment  conformed  with  the 
investiture  of  the  private  right  or  peculium  of  the 
German  feudal  land  tenure.  In  most  cases  it  was 
the  non-servile,  lifelong  benefice,  the  free  fief  of  the 
Frankish  law,  that  the  priest  received.  A  church- 
book  was  handed  to  him  as  a  symbol  of  the  use  of 
his  fief.  As  some  of  the  land  came  to  be  withdrawn 
by  the  lord  for  raising  revenue  to  defray  material 
expenses  devolving  on  him,  or  was  sequestrated  for 
private  use,  the  clergy  were  more  and  more  limited 
to  the  benefice  in  the  narrower  sense.  The  result 
was  the  decline  and  depreciation  of  the  church- 
lands,  and  the  differentiatioQ  of  the  previous  simple 
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private  church  right  into  various  species,  one  of 
which  was  the  right  of  presentation,  called  also  fu8 
paibronatua;  or  where  the  benefice  and  the  exenium 
("gift")  to  the  lord  were  in  view,  ecclesiastical 
investiture.  The  former  comprehensive  proprietor- 
ship became  extinct. 

But  the  Church  profited  for  its  own  liberation  with 
this  differentiation  process,  by  applying  it  to  a  dis- 
tinction   of    "church"    and    "altar."    The    lord 
hereby  invested  the  ecclesiastic  with 

3.  Reform  the  church-building  and  the  appur- 
and  Secular  tenances,   while   the   bishop  invested 

Encroach-  him  with  his  spiritual  office  and  au- 
ment       thority.    Gregory  VII.  (1078)  declared 
not  only  lay  investiture,  but  also  the 
traditional  lay  property  right  and  lordship,  sinful 
usurpation.     Alexander   III.   interpreted   hitherto 
legal  jurisdiction  as  spiritual  and  rejected  uncon- 
ditionally private  church  right  and  restricted  the 
lord's  appointing  power  to  mere  nomination,  which 
he  and  canon  law  after  him  based  upon  the  gratitude 
of  the  Church  for  the  endowment.    To  this  he  ap- 
propriated the  term  fua  paironatit8f  that  was  coming 
ever  more  definitely  to  the  front  on  both  sides  of  the 
Alps.    In  principle  and  law  at  least  private  owner- 
ship in  the  Church  was  extinct.    Practically,  matters 
were  far  otherwise.    The  church  lords,  it  is  true,  had 
everywhere  to  consent  to  be  called  patrons,  but  it 
was  not  possible  for  the  Chiu'ch  even  to  maintain  its 
jurisdiction   in   disputes   as   to   patronage.     Such 
disputes   were  soon  increasingly  referred   to  the 
temporal   courts.    The   patrons   used   their   right 
of  nomination  with  the  bishop  so  as  frequently  to 
procure  benefices  for  as  many  as  half  a  dozen  mem- 
bers of  their  families,  or  to  have  as  many  conferred 
on  the  same  person.    In  northern  Germany  the 
field  of  patronage  was  widened  by  extending  itself 
over  the  archdcaconal  districts  with  their  individual 
parishes.    Canon  law  was  not  only  stretched  and 
modified  but  in  many  respects  ignored.    The  right 
of  patronage,  in  fact,  remained,  especially  in  Ger- 
many, a  practical  right  all  through  the  Afiddle  Ages. 
The  patrons  did  not  relinquish  the  right  of  free 
alienation;   in  effect  they  long  maintained  the  old 
right  of  appointment  and  paid  little  attention  to  the 
bishop.     In  later  times  the  patronage  was  divided, 
as  it  had  been  in  France  in  the  twelfth  century,  be- 
tween church  and  altar.     In  Germany  from  the 
thirteenth  and  elsewhere  from  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury this  church  principle  fixed  itself  more  and  more 
upon  the  landed  nobility.    The  developing  princi- 
ple of  "  land  dominion  "  appropriated  to  itself  also 
the  right  of  appointment  and  administration,  and 
church  proprietorship  was  transplanted  from  the 
soil  of  private  to  that  of  public  right.    The  patron- 
age of  a  church  built  on  a  lord's  territory  belonged 
to  him  as  a  matter  of  course,  unless  he  had  expressly 
granted  the  right  to  the  individual  or  congregation 
that  built  it. 

The  Reformation  took  over  patronage  along  with 
the  parish.  Calvinism  rejected  it  with  lay  control 
over  the  Church  as  a  whole.  The  Evangelical  church 
ordinances  in  so  far  as  they  dealt  with  patronage 
fell  in  more  or  less  with  the  canon  law.  Conserva- 
tism with  reference  to  patronage  made  itself  evident 
in   that,  after  the  Peace   of  Westphalia,  Roman 


Catholics  were  permitted  to  exercise  the  right  of 
patronage  over  Protestant  churches,  and  vice  vena. 
The  absorption  of  cloistral  estates  led  frequently 
to  an  incresse  of  patranage;  the  princes 
4.  The  Ref-not  only    securing   the  patronage  of 
ormation.  monasteries,    but   all  inherent   rights 
over  churches  incorporated  with  them. 
The  decline  of  episcopal  jurisdiction  not  being  always 
immediately  succeeded  by  a  strict  consistorial  gov- 
ernment also  favored  an  increase  of  patronage.    The 
right  of  the  patron  was  now  r^arded  as  covering 
that  of  appointment,  involving  right  of  dismiaml 
as  well.     Similar  tendencies  arose  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.     After  the  sixteenth  century  the 
patron  came  to  be  called  collator,  and  privileges  of 
appointment  accumulated  especially  where  numer- 
ous rights  of  presentation  to  minor  benefices  as  well 
as  nominations  to  bishoprics  were  conferred  as  a 
reward  for  services  in  the  Counter-R^ormation. 
Patronage  disputes  came  to  be  settled  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  before  temporal   authorities,   and 
Leopold  I.  of  Austria  in  1679  issued  for  the  first  time 
a  decree  for  a  comprehensive  temporal    r^:ulation, 
which  followed  canonical  precedent  and  renudns,in 
its  main  points,  in  force  to-day.    On  the  other  hand, 
a  long  series  of  edicts  by  Maria  Theresa  and  Joseph 
II.  increased  the  building-bimiens  of  the  patron  and 
curtailed  his  right  of  nomination.     The  first  com- 
prehensive regulation  on  the  part  of  the  State  for 
both  confessions  resulted  in   Prussia,   where  the 
general  land  law  has  since  1794  regulated  patronage 
by  a  supplementing,  defining,  and  amending  of  the 
conunon  law,  and  has  subjected  patronage  to  the 
jurisdiction   of   the   temporal    courts.     Successive 
efforts  during  the  nineteenth  century  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  patronage,  especially  those  springing  from 
the  revolution  of  1848,  have  not  resulted  in  legis- 
lation to  that  effect.     In  Austria  the  abolition  of 
monasteries  increased  the  mass  of  patronage  and 
the  attempt  has  been  made  to  divide  the  right  wi^ 
reference  to  all  state  churches  from  the  sovereignty. 
In  Bavaria,  by  the  Concordat  of  1817,  it  was  a^ 
serted  by  the  crown,  and  Prussia  has   effected  a 
compromise  with  the  bishops.     In  the  Evangelical 
churches  the  contradiction  between  church  self- 
government  and  patronage  was  felt  most  sharply. 
The   Eisenach    Conference    (q.v.),    in    1859    and 
1861,  and  a  number  of  synods  committed  them- 
selves to  the  abrogation  of  the  right.     This  has, 
however,  failed  in  that  no  one  will  assume  the 
patron's  burdens,  especially  that  of  the  building- 
obligation;  and  even  where  these  obligations  do  not 
exist,  people  are  indisposed  to  assail  rights  properly 
obtained. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  "  patronage  de- 
notes the  powers  and  duties  that  accrue  to  a  person 
with  respect  to  a  church  or  a  churchly 
5.  Status:   office,  on  the  ground  of  some  special 
Roman     right  independent  of  the  position  of  the 
Catholic    church  or  office  in  the  hierarchy."    In 
Prussia  patronage  is  subject  to  the 
common  land  law;  in  Baden  and  Austria  to  state 
enactment.   Primarily  patronage  is  subject  to  canon 
law   and  is  regulated  thereby  in   many  German 
states.    At  the  same  time  it  is  recognised  as  state 
law,  belonging  in  the  highest  measure  to  the  public 
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code,  inasmuch  as  patronage  includes  certain  duties, 
such  as  that  of  building,  axid  of  administering  church 
properties,  which,  as  a  rule,  can  be  enforced  only 
by  external  compulsion.    Tlie  right  of  patronage  is 
either  real  or  personal.    The  former  inheres  in  real 
estate,  and  its  rights  and  duties  are  determined  by 
ownership.    The  latter  inheres  in  a  physical  or 
legal  person.    The  patronage  may  be  spiritual,  lay, 
or  mixed,  according  always  to  the  respective  status 
of  the  patron.    A  common  right  of  patronage  may 
be  held  by  several  persons.    The  right  of  patronage 
is  secured,  first,  by  the  title  of  acquisition.    The 
ordinary  title  is  provided  by  the  establishment  of  an 
ecclesiastical  foimdation,   or  of  a  mere  chiuxhly 
benifice,  and  the  assumption  of  the  legal  obligations 
imposed  thereby.    The  foundation  must  cover  the 
three  items  of  ground,  erection,  and  maintenance. 
The  consent  of  the  ecclesiastical  superiors  is  also 
necessary,  but  this  may  be  given  tacitly.    Except 
by  way  of  foimdation  a  right  of  patronage  can  not 
now  be  established  without  a  papal  privilege.    The 
second  essential  to  the  creation  of  a  right  of  patron- 
age is  personal  qualification.    The  person  (physical) 
must  be  an  active  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  good  standing.  All  the  unbaptised  are  ex- 
cluded (pagans  and  Jews),  and  also  heretics,  schis- 
matics, apostates,  and  those  under  the  ban  of  the 
Church.  In  practise  non-Catholics  still  exercise  the 
right,  Jews  excepted.    Juridical  persons  (e.g.,  stock 
companies)  may  exercise  the  right  although  their 
agents  be  unqualified,  provided  the  object  of  such 
juridical  person  subserve  a  particular  confession. 
Thirdly, the  right  of  patronage  can  be  obtained  only 
over  the  proper  objects,  such   as  parish  churches, 
chapels,  oratories  and  their  accompanying  benefices, 
andcanonries;  but  not  over  bishoprics  or  episcopal 
positions.    Patronage  includes  a  number  of  rights 
and  duties.    The  latter  are  of  little  importance  in 
common  law.    The  former  are  either  honorary, 
beneficial,  or  intended  to  secure  the  interest  of  the 
patron  in  the  foundation.    Among  the  rights  one  is 
that  of  presentation,  by  virtue  of  which  the  patron 
may  present  a  properly  qualified    person  to  the 
ecclesiastical  superior,  usually  the  bishop,   imder 
whom  a  vacancy  has  occurred.    He  is,  however, 
limited  to  the  candidate  proving  the  highest  appar- 
ent fitness.    A  spiritual  patron  has  six  months,  a 
lay  patron  four  months,  in  which  to  nominate  his 
candidate;  but  this  rule  varies  under  different  codes. 
The  lay  patron  may  also  nominate  several  candidates 
from  whom  the  bishop  may  make  his  choice  (see 
Nomination,  Alternative  Right  or).    If  an  im- 
proper candidate  is  presented  by  a  spiritual  patron 
the  right  for  that  occasion  is  lost,  but  a  lay  patron 
may  nominate  again  if  his  nominating  period  has 
not  passed.    The  right  of  nomination  does  not  be- 
long to  the  patron  absolutely;  the  first  positions  in 
the  cathedral  and  collegiate  chapters  may  be  sought 
only  through  papal  privilege.    Of  honorary  rights 
in  the  real  sense,  that  of  precedence  over  other  lay- 
men in  processions  inside  or  outside  of  the  church 
is  the  only  one  secured  by  common  law;   by  par- 
ticular rights  and  the  law  of  custom  come  the  privi- 
leges to  a  prominent  seat  in  the  church,  to  the 
church-prayer,  and  to  burial  within  the  church  or 
church-yard  in  a  prominent  place  and  free  of  cost. 


Of  rights  of  benefit  the  common  law,  in  case  the 
patron  has  become  destitute  through  no  fault  of  his 
own  and  can  not  support  himself,  secures  him  main- 
tenance by  the  church,  provided  he  is  a  descendant 
of  the  original  founder  and  sufficient  funds  are  left 
over  after  providing  for  the  proper  religious  services. 
The  interest  of  the  patron  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  foundation  is  secured  by  the  right  to  t^e  cog- 
nisance of  the  administration  of  the  property,  to 
propose  the  removal  of  obvious  abuses  and  unfaith- 
ful administrators,  and  in  urgent  cases  to  propose 
extraordinary  reforms.    He  has  the  right  to  be 
heard  when  church  property  is  to  be  sold,  and  when 
the  selling  of  the  original  endowment  is  in  question 
his  consent  is  necessary.    Finally,  his  agreement  is 
required  to  proposed  alterations  of  the  institution 
or  benefice.    The  duties  of  the  patron  by  common 
law  are,  in  case  he  draws  an  income  from  the  church's 
estate,  to  pay  for  the  repair  and  restoration  of  the 
parish  church  and  parish  house.     In  case  he  draws 
no  income,  his  failure  to  repair  and  rebuild  results 
in  the  lapse  of  his  right  of  patronage.     By  statute 
laws,  the  duties  of  the  patron  with  respect  to  repair 
and  rebuilding  are  much  more  comprehensive.    The 
right  of  patronage  may  be  transferred,  by  sale,  ex- 
change, or  testament,  with  the  property  in  which 
it  inheres.    The  personal  patronage  passes  to  the 
dvil-law  heirs  of  the  patron,  imless  special  dispo- 
sition of  it  has  been  made  by  the  patron.    When  it 
is  restricted  to  a  particular  family,  it  disappears  if 
the  family  becomes  extinct.     Personal  patronage 
may  be  donated  only  with  the  consent  of  the  eccle- 
siastical superiors,  except  when  a  lay  patronage  is 
turned  into  a  spiritual  one,  or  a  common  right  is 
transferred  to  a  fellow  patron.    If  sold  for  money 
it  becomes  void,  because  a  simony  is  involved  in  the 
transaction.     A  patronage  right  becomes  extinct 
when  the  patron  waives  his  right,  when  no  qualified 
patron  exists,  as  at  the  extinction  of  the  family, 
when  the  object  disappears,  as  in  case  of  the  sup- 
pression of  the  institution  or  benefice,  by  right  of 
"  unhindered  occupation  "  on  the  part  of  the  church 
superiors,  by   committing  an  offense    punishable 
according  to  church  law,  such  as  simony,  killing  or 
maiming  a  clergyman  belonging  to  the  church  in 
question,  attacking  the  property  of  the  church,  and 
by  the  heresy,  apostasy,  or  schismatism  of  the  pa- 
tron; and  by  papal  annulment. 

Patronage  has  been  non-existent  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  in  Oldenbuig,   Hesse,  Hamburg,  and 

LObeck,  since  1801.     The  saiAe  civil 

6.  Status:  law  applies  to  the  Evangelical  bodies 

EvangelicaL  as   to   the  Roman    Catholic  Church. 

The  application  of  the  ^'  body  of  canon 
law "  is  valid,  being  inherent  in  the  patronage 
received  by  the  EvangeUcal  churches  and  prevailing 
in  various  states;  while  the  legal  status  is  similar  to 
that  of  Roman  Catholic  patronage.  There  is  no 
mixed  patronage.  The  nomination  is  presented 
to  the  church  government  or  consistory,  which  has 
the  power  to  confirm,  and  is  limited  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  consistory  as  to  fitness.  Accord- 
ing to  Prussian  law  the  patron  must  subject  his 
candidate  to  a  trial  sermon  and  examination,  and 
must  give  the  congregation  an  opportunity  to  state 
objections  to  his  doctrine  or  character.    The  Evan- 
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gelicai  patrou.  whose  guardianship  over  ecclesiaatical 
property  is  enlarged,  has  &  right,  under  the  stress 
of  patronage  burdens,  to  appropriate  from  the  church 
accoimta;  heciin  in  some  places  cooptruti!  in  iiiijiur- 
tast  acts  of  church  lulministration,  and  in  some  dilutes 
nuty  attend  without  votes  the  aessions  of  the  church 
governing  body  or  send  a  properly  qualified  sub- 
stitute.    See  Parish  and  Pastor,  j  3. 

(U.  Stcti-) 

BiBUtHRAi-Br:  Binghiuii,  Oriaina.  IV..  ii.,  >  10.  V.,  vi„ 
i  S.  IX.,  vijj..  1  6:  I.  Kuim,  Dot  KirchmpalTumtTithI, 
Ldpcic,  IMS:  B.  Schilluig.  Dtr  kmMieJit  I'alnmjl,  Ldp- 
■is.  1S&41  P.  HiluctuuB,  Dot  landrihcrrliche  Patronal- 
ndU,  Berlin.  ISU;  idem.  Dot  pmuucA*  KirditnrtcAt, 
pp.  3ie,  371  w](i..  ib.  l&S*:  B.  W,  Leiat.  Dot  rOmixlii 
PatrvnatreM.  2  vdIi..  Eriaagea.  1B79;  A.  FnnU.  Die 
Pa£rt?nati-fic/u|7iiiiiiv,  MarburB.  1HS3;  J.  voo  Zbiflhtium, 
£>«  SHIterrtcht  in  der  moTvmmnduchm  Kire^t.  VienDB. 
18SB;  L.  Wahrmuad,  Dot  KircAmpiUitmalrorU  ...  in 
Omierrach,  2  iwrts,  Vienna.  1804-06^  U.  SluU,  GrKhirhlc 
dtt  iiriMicJun  Baiefiiialwvirru.  Borlin,  1S9S;  U.  Ranault. 
Dot  Patnnat  in  dw  evang^itcJttn  Landgakirrht  .  .  .  Htne, 
Oiesrai,  ISB8;  W,  van  Briumecli.  Bninim  lur  GtMchiMr 
dtt  Kirchmnchu,  B«riin.  I902-U4;  W.  E.  Addi>  nud  T. 
Arnold,  Catholic  Dicmmary.  pp.  S73-40S.  IxiDdoD,  IWO; 
Qalanlc.  La  Contiinmw  iKui^iri  dette  atw  aatrr.  ptirt  i., 

TtdiDby  HiiwcbiuB.  ii.  123,  Bflrlin.  I87S:  and  Friedberg, 
(1118-122,  128,  Lsipwc,  1903;  K/.,  ix.  IUltO-2B;  Hautk, 
KD.  iv.  20  gqq.  A  large  lilenilure  is  iiidioatcd  in  Haui^k- 
Henioe.  «ff.  iv,  i:i-i4. 

PATTBaSOn,  ROBERT  HAYHE:  Presbyterian; 

h.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  17.  18;f2.  He  was  Rrad- 
ilated  from  the  high  school  of  his  native  eity  in  1849; 
was  official  reporter  of  the  United  States  Senate 
(1850-55) ;  wasi^duated  from  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  (1859);  was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Great  Valley,  Pa.  (1859-67);  of  the  South 
Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (1867-80); 
and  again  at  Great  Valley  (1880-1906).  In  1880 
he  was  the  author  of  measures  enlarging  the  powers 
of  synods  and  formulated  the  "  Inerrancy  deliv- 
erance "  in  the  General  Assembly  of  1892.  Besides 
hie  work  as  associate  editor  of  The  Pre^terinn 
(1870-80)  and  of  The  Presbyterian  Jounud  (1880- 
1893),  he  has  written  Revival  CounxeU  (Philadelphia, 
1871);  Total  Abstinence  (1872);  Prenbylerianism 
in  Pkilatidphia  (1873);  Which  i*  Me  AposUJir 
ChurdiT  (1874);  Paradise,  Um  Plate  ajul  SlaU  of 
Saved  Souls  ilS7i);  Visions  <^  H raven  for  Uie  Life 
on  Earth  (1877);  Elijah,  tlie  Favored  Man  (1880); 
The  Skeptic  Redainud  (1888);  laaiah  and  tlx  Higher 
Critics  (1889);  ATnerican.  Presbyterianian  (1896); 
and  The  AT\gelsandlfieir  Mitiislrations  (1900). 

PATTESOn,  JOHn  COLERIDGE:  Church  of 
England  bisliop  of  Melanesia;  b.  at  London  Apr.  1, 
1827;  murdered  on  the  island  of  Nukapu,  Melane- 
siau  group.  Sept.  20,  1871.  He  studied  at  Eton  and 
afterward  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  elected  fellow  of 
Merton  College,  1852;  waa  curate  at  Alfington, 
Devonshire;  went  to  New  Zealand  in  1855  to  assist 
Bishop  Selwyn  in  his  missionary  work  among  the 
South  Sea  Islanila;  and  in  1861  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Melanesia.  Possessing  Kreat  linguistic 
talent,  he  reduced  to  writing  and  gnimraar  several 
languages;  and  translated  into  the  Mota  tongue 
the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  John  and  other  parts  of 
Scripture.  He  was  indefatigable  and  self-denying  in 
organizing,  teaching,  and  conducting  divine  wor- 
ship, with  special  effort  for  the  economic  promotion 


of  the  natives  and  the  reduction  of  the  n 
dialects  (he  spoke  twenty-three)  to  written  lan- 
guages. An  evidence  of  lus  succem  and  that  of  his 
coworkers  is  the  fuel  that  after  twenty  years  only 
forty  of  the  8O0  natives  on  the  chief  island, 
Mutu,  remained  unbaptiwid.  The  kidnaping  of  the 
islanders  by  unscrupulous  traders  to  be  sent  to  the 
plantations  of  Queensland  and  Fiji  wss  apparently 
the  cause  of  his  death.  Not  aware  of  tlie  iU-feeling 
aroused  over  the  alleged  slaying  of  five  of  their 
number,  he  landed  at  Nukapu  and  was  immediately 
kiUed. 

B(BuaoB*PBT^  BioBtaphiog  have  beco  wtitUa  by  C.  H. 
YoDgs,  2  vols..  LandoD.  IHVS-TH;  E.  Palmer,  ib.  1872; 
Fnuoes  Awdiy,  Story  of  a  PiUov  SolditT.  ib.  1ST5:  W. 
Buur.  LtbaubiUrr  aui  drr  Hadrtunimtitni.  vol.  iv..  QOUn- 
lob.  1878:  J«se  Face.  LoadDH,  IHOl;  and  in  DNB,  lli>. 
53-66. 

PATTISOH,  DOROTHY  WYHDLOW  (SISTER 
DORA):  Philanthropist,  sister  of  Mark  Fattiaon 
(H.v.);  b.  at  Haukswell,  near  Richmond  (40  m, 
n.w.  of  York),  Jan.  16,  1832;  d.  at  WaJaalJ  (9  m,  n. 
of  Birmingham),  Staffordshire,  Dec.  24,  1878.  She 
was  the  youngest  daughter  of  Mark  James  Patti- 
Hon,  rector  of  Haukswell  and  a  man  of  means;  in 
her  twenty-ninth  year,  purely  from  philanttiropic 
motives,  she  became  village  Bchoolmlatress  to 
the  pariah  of  Little  Woolston,  Buckiagh amshi re, 
serving  there  1861-64;  in  18&1  she  entered  the 
sisterhood  of  the  Good  Samaritan  at  Coatham, 
Yorkshire,  and  the  next  year  was  sent  to  Walaal! 
to  assist  in  the  hospital  there  conducted  by  the  sis- 
lerhood;  she  devoted  herself  to  the  study  of  nurs- 
ing, became  exceptionally  skilful,  and  was  able 
even  to  perfonn  minor  operations  with  success. 
The  casualties  which  called  forth  her  ministrations 
were  mostly  among  workmen  engaged  in  coal-mi- 
ning and  in  machine  shops,  and  her  faithful  devo- 
tion, skill,  unfailing  cheerfulness,  large  ability  far 
enduring  continuous  hours  of  duty,  and  great  ten- 
derness won  for  her  !he  complete  confidence  and 
enduring  love  of  the  people  to  whom  she  minis- 
tered. In  1867  a  new  hospital  was  built,  and  she 
received  charge  of  it.  She  pursued  her  studies  at 
the  Birmingham  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  and  also 
carriod  on  the  training  of  nurses  at  Walsall.  In 
1874  she  left  the  sisterhood,  and  bad  chai^  in  ISTo 
of  the  WakaU  Municipal  Epidemic  Hoepital,  whete 
the  coses  were  principally  those  of  smallpox.  But 
she  returned  late  in  1875  to  the  Cottage  Hospital. 
In  1876  she  developed  cancer,  from  which  nhe 
eventually  died.  Memorials  of  her  life  of  sacrifice 
took  the  shape  of  her  portrait  in  the  hospital,  a  fund 
for  the  placing  of  convalescent  patiente,  a  tnemorisl 
window  in  the  parish  chureh,  and  her  statue  at 
Walsall,  unveiled  Oct.  II,  1886. 

Bibuoghapht:  Margaret  Lonsdale.  SittUr  Dor^,  LcmdOQ. 
1876  (miuiy  fiditiDnii) ;    EUea  M,  M.  RiJsdaie.  Si^rr  D«ra! 

L^ttr:  ih.  I88n;  SitUr  Dora  and  her  StahiM,  Walaall. 
188fl:  B.Vfl,  Kliv.  57-SS. 

PATTISOn,  HARK:    Church  of  England ;   b.  at 

Hornby  (30  m.  n.w.  of  York),  Yorkshire.  Oct  Itt 
1813;  d.  at  Harrowgate  (19  m,  w.  of  York),  York- 
alore,  July  30,  1884.  From  bis  father  he  received 
a  good  preparation  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathe- 
matics, and  subsequently  studied  at  Oriel  and  lin- 
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cob  Colleges.  Osiord  (B.A.,  1836;  M.A.,  1S40; 
B.D.,  1351).  He  became  a  fellow  of  Lincoln  College 
in  183S,  waa  ordained  deacon  in  1841,  priest  in  1843, 
Bod  appointed  college  tutor  in  1843.  He  was  also 
appointed  examiner  in  litera  humaiiiore»  in  1848, 
again  in  1853,  and  for  the  third  time  in  1870-  Under 
the  inSuence  of  Nen^non  he  abandoned  the  rigid 
Evangelical  views  that  he  had  acquired  from  his 
father,  and  for  a  time  was  a  pronounced  Puseyite 
(see  TRACTARlANi.'iM),  reciting  the  Roman  breviary 
(luily,  and  on  one  occasion  even  going  to  confession 
to  Edward  Puaey.  From  Tractarianisin,  however, 
he  gradually  recovered.  He  resigned  hia  tutorahip 
in  1S55,  and  for  the  next  few  years  spent  much 
time  in  Germany.  In  1859  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  asalBtant  commissioners  to  report  on 
cimtincntal  education.  In  1860  he  contributed  to 
the  famous  Essays  and  Revietos  (q-v.)  the  essay, 
Tendencies  of  Reti^ioui  ThaugU  in  England  1888- 
J750.  In  1861  he  was  elected  rector  of  Lmcoln, 
after  having  been  defeated  for  the  place  in  1851. 
PatUsoQ  was  eminently  successful  as  examiner, 
lecturer,  and  author,  and,  in  point  of  real  scholar- 
ship and  academic  distinction,  he  stood  second  to 
none  at  Oxford.  His  writings  include  numerous 
iitprory  and  theological  articles  published  in  the 
leading  re^'icwa;  o  translation  of  Thomas  Aquinas' 
commentary  on  Matthew,  in  Catena  aurea:  Com- 
mentary  on  the  Four  Gospels  (ed.  J.  H.  Newman, 
4  vols.,  Oxford,  1841-15};  and  lives  of  Stephen 
Langton  and  St.  Edmond,  lAveg  of  the  English 
Saints  (ed.  by  J.  H.  Newman  and  others,  14  vols., 
London,  1844-'15).  Other  important  works  are: 
isoocCoMu&m  (1875),  his  best  book;  Jl/ifton(1879), 
in  \be  English  Men  of  LeaeTseeT\i!a;  Memoirs  (\S&B); 
Sermons  (1SS5);  and  Essays  (ed.  H.  Nettleship,  2 
vols.,  Oxford,  1889). 
BiBUnoRAPHi:    itfmunri  (ed.  Mn.  Puttiwin),  London.  IBSE; 

L.    A.    ToJIemuhc.    RecMtdumt   of  PaOiwn.    ib.    IBSi; 

Allhaua,  in  Tmpir  Bar.  Ju..  1385;    Df/B.  xliv.  6S-«3: 

PATTOH,  CORHELIDS  HOWARD:  Congrega- 
tionaiiat;  b.  at  Chicago  Dec.  25,  1860.  He  received 
his  education  at  Howard  University,  Emerson  In- 
etitute,  Washington,  D.  C„  Amherst  College  (B.A., 
1883).  and  Yale  Divinity  School  (B.D.,  1887);  was 
ordained  in  1887,  and  served  the  churehes  at  West- 
field,  N.  J.,  1887-95,  Duluth.  Minn.,  IS95~fl8.  and 
the  First  Congregational  Chureh  at  St.  Louis,  1898- 
1904;  sinue  1904  he  has  been  corresponding  secre- 
taiy  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 


PATTOH,  FRAMCIS  LAIIDEY:  Presbyterian;  b. 
at  Warwick,  Bermuda,  Jan.  22,  1843.  He  was 
educatiil  at  Knox  College,  Toronto,  the  University 
of  Toronto,  and  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
(graduated,  1865).  He  was  ordained  in  1865  and 
held  pastorates  at  the  Eighty-fourth  Street  Pres- 
byterian Church,  New  York  City  (1865-67),  Nyaek, 
N.  Y,  (1867-70),  and  South  Presbyterian  Church, 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  (1871);  he  was  Cyrus  H.  McCor- 
■nick  professor  of  theology  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  North-West  (now  McCormick  The- 
ological Seminary),  Chicago  (1871-72);  pastor  of 
the  Jefferson  Park  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  same 
city  (1874-81);     Robert  L.  Stewart  professor  of  the 


relations  of  philosophy  and  science  to  the  Christian 
religion  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  (1881- 
1888);  also  professor  of  ethics  in  Princeton  College 
(1886-88).  In  1888  he  was  elected  president  of 
Princeton  College,  and  held  this  position  until  1902, 
when  he  resigned  and  was  elected  to  his  present 
position  of  president  of  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary. He  still  retains,  however,  the  professorship 
of  ethics  In  Princeton  University,  as  well  as  a  lec- 
tureship on  theism  in  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary. In  theology  he  is  extremely  conservative. 
Besides  editing  Thelnterior{,  1873-76)  and  being  for 
several  years  a  member  of  the  editorial  board  of 
The  Presbyterian  Review,  he  has  written  Inspiration 
of  the.  ScriptuTM  (Philadelphia.  1869);  and  Sum- 
mary of  Christian  Doctrine  (1874). 

PAUL:     The  name  of  five  popes. 

PauI  L:  Pope  757-767.  He  first  appears  aa  a 
Roman  deacon  and  was  frequently  employed  by 
his  brother,  Pope  Stephen  H.,  in  negotiations  with 
the  Lombard  kings.  After  Stephen's  death  (April 
26,  757)  Paul  was  chosen  his  successor  by  those 
who  wished  a  continuation  of  the  late  pope's  policy. 
The  new  pope's  reign  was  donuiiat«d  by  his  relatjona 
to  the  Fraukish  and  Lombard  kings  and  to  the 
Eastern  emperor.  He  adopted  an  Independent 
tone  in  informing  the  exarch  in  Ravenna  of  his  elec- 
tion, but  wrote  to  Pcpin  that  the  Frankisli  alliance 
should  be  maintained  unimpaired,  being  forced  to 
this  course  by  the  attitude  of  the  Lombard  king, 
Desiderius,  The  latter  held  the  cities  of  Imola, 
Oaimo,  Bologna,  and  Ancona,  which  were  claimed 
by  Rome,  and  in  758  seized  upon  the  duchies  of 
Spoieto  and  Benevento.  The  same  year  he  visited 
Rome  and  compelled  Paul  to  write  to  Pepin 
asking  him  to  concede  all  the  Lombard  claims  except 
that  to  Imola;  another  letter  of  exactly  opposite 
tenor  was  sent  by  the  same  messenger.  Pepin 
found  it  advisable  to  maintain  good  relations  with 
Dedderius,  and  Paul  accomplished  nothing  by 
his  double-dealing.  Later,  however.  Pepin  gave 
the  pope  some  support  and  act«i  as  arbiter  between 
the  Roman  and  Lombard  claims.  In  765  the  papal 
privileges  were  restored  In  Beneventine  and  Tuscan 
territory  and  partially  in  Spoieto.  Meanwhile, 
the  alienation  from  Byzantium  grew  greater.  Sev- 
eral times,  especially  in  759,  Paul  feared  that  the 
Greek  emperor  would  send  an  armament  against 
Rome;  and  he  lived  in  continual  dread  lest  Byzan- 
tine machinations  turn  the  Frankish  influence 
in  favor  of  the  Lombards.  This  was  actually  at^ 
tempted,  but  Pepin  held  to  his  original  Italian 
policy.  Paid  died  June  28, 767.  See  Pafai,  Stateo. 
(A.  Hauck.) 
331-360;   F.  Pspan- 
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of  Rome,  ii.  306  sqq.,  Lomdon,  1894;  P.  Kfthr,  Chronol§ffi€ 
dm'  BrUU  PauU  /.  im  Coditt  CaroUnut,  in  Gettinger  phOo- 
logitcfu  NachrichUn,  1896,  pp.  103-157;  W.  Qundkoh, 
Dm  EnUiehung  du  KvrchBtittaaUt,  Braslau,  1899;  Bower, 
Popea,  ii.  109-114;  MilmAn,  LaHn  Chriatianity,  ii.  428; 
Platina,  Popes,  i.  172-174;  Hefel«,  ConcilienoeaehiehU, 
iii.  420,  431  sqq.;  Hauok,  KD,  ii.  18,  note  3  (for  supple- 
mentaiy  bibliosraphy) ;  literature  under  Papal  States. 

Pauin.  (Pietro  Barbo) :  Pope  1464-71.  He  was 
bom  at  Venice  1418,  and  was  a  nephew  of  Pope 
Eugenius  IV.  His  adoption  of  the  spiritual  career 
was  prompted  by  his  uncle's  election  as  pope.  His 
promotion  was  rapid;  he  became  a  cardinal  in  1440, 
and  was  unanimously  elected  pope  on  Aug.  30, 
1464,  to  succeed  Pius  II.  His  oath  on  taking  office 
obligated  him  to  abolish  the  prevalent  nepotism  in 
the  Curia,  to  improve  the  morals  there,  to  prosecute 
the  war  on  the  Turks,  and  to  convene  an  ecumenical 
council  within  three  years.  But  these  terms  of 
subscription  were  modified  by  Paul  at  his  own  dis- 
cretion, and  this  action  lost  him  the  confidence  of  the 
sacred  college.  Consequently,  when  in  1466,  design- 
ing to  eliminate  redundant  offices,  Paul  proceeded 
to  annul  the  college  of  abbreviators,  whose  function 
it  was  to  formulate  papal  documents,  a  storm  of 
indignation  arose,  inasmuch  as  rhetoricians  and 
poets  had  long  been  accustomed  to  buy  in  the  rever- 
sion of  such  positions.  Platina  (q.v.),  who  was  one 
of  these,  wrote  a  threatening  letter  to  the  pope,  and 
was  imprisoned  but  discharged;  in  1467  he  was 
again  imprisoned  on  the  charge  of  having  partici- 
pated in  a  conspiracy  against  the  pope,  and  was 
subjected  to  torture,  being  accused,  along  with  other 
abbreviators,  of  pagan  views. '  In  retaliation,  Platina, 
in  his  VitoB  poniificum,  set  forth  an  unfavorable 
delineation  of  the  character  of  Paul  II.  It  is  certain 
that  Pdul  was  an  opposer  of  the  humanists,  was 
second  to  none  in  making  provision  for  popular 
amusements,  and  displayed  an  extravagant  love  of 
splendor.  But  justice  requires  notice  of  his  strict 
sense  of  equity,  his  reforms  in  the  municipal  admin- 
istration, and  his  fight  against  official  bribery  and 
traffic  in  posts  of  dignity. 

In  statecraft,  Paul  lacked  eminence  and  achieved 
nothing  of  consequence  for  Italy.  In  his  own  do- 
main, however,  he  terminated,  in  1465,  the  predatory 
regime  of  the  counts  of  Anguillara.  In  the  matter 
at  war  on  the  Turks,  the  one  sovereign  who  might 
have  taken  the  lead,  King  George  Podiebrad  of 
Bohemia,  was  rejected  by  the  pope,  and  prosecuted 
as  heretic  because  he  sustained  the  conventions  of 
Basel  (see  Huss,  John)  in  favor  of  the  Utraquists. 
In  August,  1465,  he  summoned  Podiebrad  before  his 
Roman  tribunal,  and,  when  the  king  failed  to  come, 
leagued  himself  with  the  insurgents  in  Bohemia,  and 
released  the  king's  subjects  from  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance. In  December,  1466,  he  pronounced  the  ban 
of  excommunication  and  sentence  of  deposition 
against  Podiebrad.  When  ultimately  the  king's 
good  success  was  disposing  the  pope  in  favor  of 
reconciliation,  Paul  II.  died,  on  Mar.  22,  1471. 

K.  Benrath. 

Biblioorapht:  Sources:  Of  prime  importance  is  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  CommerUarti  Piua  II.,  by  J.  Ammanati, 
and  the  tatter's  Epittolm  in  the  Frankfort,  1614,  ed.  of  the 
CommerUarii:  Caspar  Veronensis,  De  gwtia  Patdi  II.,  book 
i.,  in  O.  L.  Marini,  Archiatri  porUificii,  ii.  178  sqq.,  Rome, 
17g4,  books  ii.-iv.  in  Muratori.  ScriptorM,  iii.  2,  pp.  102^ 


■qg.;  Muratori,  ut  sap.,  pp.  093  sqq.,  contains  a  Vita  by 
M.  CanenduB;  A.  M.  Quirini,  PavU  II.  VUa,  Rome,  1740; 
A.  Ciaoonim,  Vitm  .  .  .  ponHfieum  Romanorum,  iL  1069- 
1070,  Rome,  1077.  Consult:  Pastor,  Poptt,  iv.  1-19A. 
documents  are  reproduced,  pp.  476-505  (the  footnotes 
afford  a  most  complete  bibliography) ;  Crei^ton,  Papacy, 
iv.  4-60;  F.  Papenoordt,  Geachichte  der  Stadt  Rom  im  Mtt- 
tdaUer,  Paderbom,  1857;  J.  Palacky,  GeackiehU  wn 
Bdhmen,  vob.  iv.-v.,  Prague,  1860-65;  M.  Jordan,  Dot 
KOniotum  Georga  von  Podiebrad,  pp.  184  sqq.,  Leipsic, 
1861;  Petnicelli  della  Gattina,  Hialoire  diplomatique  de* 
conclavea,  i.  285  sqq.,  Paris,  1864;  A.  von  Reumoni,  Gt- 
achiehte  der  Stadi  Rom,  iii..  i.,  pp.  152  sqq..  Berlin.  1867; 
J.  Burckh&rdt,  Geachichte  der  Renaiaaanee  in  lialien,  Stutt- 
gart, 1878;  idem.  Die  Cultur  der  Renaiaaanee  in  ItaUen.  2 
vols.,  Leipsic,  1877-78;  Von  HdBer.  in  Arehiv  fUr  i^attr- 
reiehiache  Geachichtakunde,  zii.  328  sqq.;  idem,  in  Siti- 
ungAeriehte  Wiener  Akademie,  hiatoriache  Ktaaae^  xcvi^ 
1881 ;  De  I'Epinois,  in  Revue  dee  queationa  hiaioruiuea,  1S86, 
pp.  278  sqq.;  W.  Barry,  The  Papal  Monarchy,  pp.  83-85. 
New  York,  1902;  Platina,  Popea,  ii.  275-296  (ef.  remark  in 
text);  Bower,  Popea,  iii.  244-248. 

Piiul  IIL  (Alessandro  Famese):  Pope  1534-49. 
He  was  bom  at  Carino,  in  Tuscany,  and  came 
through  his  mother  from  the  Gaetani  family,  which 
had  also  produced  Bonifacius  Vin.  He  received 
his  instruction  at  Rome  and  Florence  from  distin- 
guished hiunanistSy  and  became  a  prothonotary  at 
the  Curia  under  Innocent  VIII.  From  Alexander 
VI.  he  received  rapid  promotion,  becoming  cardinal 
in  1493.  He  came  near  succeeding  Leo  X.  and 
Adrian  VI.  Under  Clement  VII.  he  became  cardi- 
nal bishop  of  Portus  (Ostia)  and  dean  of  the  sacred 
college,  and  on  the  death  of  Clement  VII.,  in  1534, 
received  election  as  pope. 

His  first  appointment  to  the  cardinalate  on  Dec. 
18,  1534,  made  it  clear  that  nepotism  had  come  to 
the  front  once  more;  since  the  red  hat  fell  to  his 
nephews  Alessandro  Famese  and  Aacanio  Sfona, 
aged  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  respectively;  yet 
subsequeht  appointments  included  Gasparo  Con- 
tarini,  Sadoleto,  Pole,  and  Giovanni  Pietro  Caraffa, 
subsequently  Pope  Paul  IV.  (q.v.).  Paul  III.  was 
in  earnest  in  the  matter  of  improving  the  ecclesias- 
tical situation,  and  on  June  2,  1536,  he  issued  a  bull 
convoking  a  general  council  to  sit  at  Mantua  in  1537. 
But  at  the  very  start  the  German  Protestant  estates 
declined  to  send  any  delegates  to  a  council  in  Italy, 
while  the  duke  of  Mantua  himself  put  forth  such 
large  requirements  that  Paul  first  deferred  for  a  year 
and  then  discarded  the  whole  project.  In  1536 
Paul  invited  nine  eminent  prelates,  distinguished 
by  learning  and  piety  alike,  to  act  in  conmiittee  and 
to  report  as  to  the  reformation  and  rebuilding  of  the 
Church.  In  1537  they  turned  in  their  celebrated 
Concilium  de  emendenda  ecdesia  (in  J.  le  Plat,  3/anu- 
menta  ad  historiam  ConcUii  TridenHm,  ii.  596-597, 
Louvain,  1782),  exposing  gross  abuses  in  the  Curia, 
in  the  church  administration  and  public  worship; 
and  proffering  many  a  bold  and  earnest  word  in  be- 
half of  abolishing  such  abuses.  This  report  was 
printed  not  only  at  Rome,  but  at  Strasburg  and  else- 
where. But  to  the  Protestants  it  seemed  far  from 
thorough;  Luther  had  his  edition  (1538)  prefaced 
with  a  vignette  showing  the  cardinals  cleaning  the 
Augean  stable  of  the  Roman  Church  with  their  fox- 
tails instead  of  with  lusty  brooms.  Yet  the  pope 
was  in  earnest  when  he  took  up  the  problem  of 
reform.  He  clearly  perceived  that  the  emperor 
would  not  rest  until  tiie  problem  were  grappled  in 
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earnest,  and  that  the  surest  way  to  convoke  a  coun- 
cil without  prejudice  to  the  pope  was  by  an  une- 
quivocal mode  of  procedure  that  should  leave  no 
room  for  doubt  of  his  own  readiness  to  make  amend- 
ments. Yet  it  is  clear  that  the  Concilium  bore  no 
fruit  in  the  actual  situation,  and  that  in  Rome  no 
results  followed  from  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tions. 

On  the  other  hand,  serious  political  complications 
eventuated.  In  order  to  vest  his  grandson  Ottavio 
Famese  with  the  dukedom  of  Camerino,  Paul 
forcibly  wrested  the  same  from  the  duke  of  Urbino 
(1540).  He  also  incurred  virtual  war  with  his  own 
subjects  and  vassals  by  the  imposition  of  burden- 
some taxes.  Perugia,  renouncing  its  obedience, 
was  besieged  by  Pier  Luigi,  and  forfeited  its  freedom 
entirely  on  its  surrender.  The  buighers  of  Colonna 
were  duly  vanquished,  and  Ascanio  was  banished 
(1541).  After  this  the  time  seemed  ripe  for  anni- 
hilating heresy. 

While  it  was  not  foreseen  at  Rome  in  1540,  when 
the  Church  officially  recognized  the  young  society 
fonning  about  Ignatius  of  Loyola  (see  Jesuits), 
what  large  results  this  new  organization  was  des- 
tined to  achieve;  yet  a  deliberate  and  gradual  course 
of  action  against  Protestantism  dates  from  this 
period.  The  second  visible  stage  in  the  process 
becomes  marked  by  the  institution,  or  reorganization, 
in  1542,  of  the  Holy  Office  (see  iNQUismoN).  On 
another  side,  the  emperor  was  insisting  that  Rome 
should  forward  his  designs  toward  a  peaceable 
recovery  of  the  German  Protestants.  Accordingly 
the  pope  despatched  the  nimcio  Morone  to  Hagenau 
and  Worms,  in  1540;  while,  in  1541,  Cardinal  Con- 
tarini  took  part  in  the  adjustment  proceedings  at 
Regensbuig  (see  Regensburg,  Conference  of). 
It  was  Contarini  who  led  to  the  stating  of  a  definition 
in  coimection  with  the  article  of  justification  in 
which  occurs  the  famous  formula  **  by  faith  alone 
are  we  justified,"  with  which  was  combined,  however, 
the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  good  works.  At 
Rome,  this  definition  was  rejected  in  the  consistory 
of  May  27,  and  Luther  declared  that  he  could  ac- 
cept it  only  provided  the  opposers  would  admit  that 
hitherto  they  had  taught  differently  from  what  was 
meant  in  the  present  instance.  The  general  results 
of  the  conference  and  the  attitude  of  the  Curia, 
including  its  rejection  of  Contarini 's  propositions, 
shows  a  definite  avoidance  of  an  understanding 
with  the  Protestants.  All  that  could  henceforth 
be  expected  of  the  pope  was  that  he  would  cooper- 
ate in  the  violent  suppression  of  **  heretics  "  in 
Germany,  as  he  had  done  in  Italy,  by  creating  for 
their  annihilation  the  arm  of  the  revived  Inquisition. 

Yet,  even  now,  and  particularly  after  the  Regens- 
buig Conference  had  proved  in  vain,  the  emperor 
did  not  cease  to  insist  on  convening  the  council,  the 
final  result  of  his  insistence  being  the  Council  of 
Trent  (q. v.), which,  after  several  postponements,  was 
finally  convoked  by  the  bull  Lcetare  Hienualem, 
Mar.  15,  1545. 

Meanwhile,  after  the  peace  of  Crespy  (Sep.,  1544), 
the  situation  had  so  shaped  itself  that  Charles  V. 
began  to  put  down  Protestantism  by  force.  Pending 
the  diet  of  1545  in  Worms,  the  emperor  concluded  a 
covenant  of  joint  action    with  the  papal  legate, 


Cardinal  Alessandro  Famese.  The  pope  was  to  aid 
in  the  projected  war  against  the  German  Evangelical 
princes  and  estates.  The  prompt  acquiescence  of 
Paul  III.  in  the  war  project  was  probably  grounded 
on  personal  motives.  The  moment  now  seemed  op- 
portune for  him,  since  the  emperor  was  sufficiently 
preoccupied  in  the  German  realm,  to  acquire  for  his 
son  Pier  Luigi  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Piacenza. 
Although  these  belonged  to  the  Papal  States  (q.v.), 
Paul  thought  to  overcome  the  reluctance  of  the  car- 
dinals by  exchanging  the  duchies  for  the  less  valu- 
able domains  of  Camerino  and  Nepi.  The  emperor 
agreed,  because  of  his  prospective  compensation  to 
the  extent  of  12,000  infantry,  500  troopers,  and  con- 
siderable sums  of  money.  In  Germany  the  cam- 
paign began  in  the  west,  where  Protestant  movements 
had  been  at  work  in  the  archbishopric  of  Ck>logne 
since  1542.  The  Reformation  was  not  a  complete 
success  there,  because  the  city  council  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  chapter  opposed  it;  whereas  on  Apr.  16, 
1540,  Herman  of  Wied  (q.v.)  was  excommuni- 
cated, his  rank  forfeited,  and  he  was,  in  Feb.,  1547, 
compelled  by  the  emperor  to  abdicate. 

In  the  mean  time  open  warfare  had  begun  against 
the  Evangelical  princes,  estates,  and  cities  allied 
in  the  Schmalkald  League  (see  Philip  of  Hesse). 
By  the  close  of  1546,  Charles  V.  succeeded  in  sub- 
jugating South  Germany,  while  the  victorious  battle 
at  Mohlberg,  on  Apr.  24,  1547,  established  his  im- 
perial sovereignty  everywhere  in  Germany  and 
delivered  into  his  hands  the  two  leaders  of  the  league. 
But  while  north  of  the  Alps,  in  virtue  of  his  prepara- 
tions for  the  Interim  (q.v.)  and  its  enforcement,  the 
emperor  was  widely  instrumental  in  recovering 
Germany  to  Roman  Catholicism,  the  pope  now  held 
aloof  from  him  because  the  emperor  himself  had 
stood  aloof  in  the  matter  of  endowing  Pier  Luigi 
with  Parma  and  Piacenza,  and  the  situation  came  to 
a  total  rupture  when  the  imperial  vice-gerent, 
Ferrante  Gonzaga,  proceeded  forcibly  to  expel  Pier 
Luigi.  The  pope's  son  was  assassinated  at  Piacenza, 
and  Paul  III.  believed  that  this  had  not  come  to 
pass  without  the  emperor's  foreknowledge.  In  the 
same  year,  however,  and  after  the  death  of  the  French 
King  Francis  I.,  with  whom  the  pope  had  once  again 
sought  an  alliance,  the  stress  of  circumstances  com- 
pelled him  to  do  the  emperor's  wUl  and  accept  the 
ecclesiastical  measures  adopted  during  the  Interim. 
With  reference  to  the  assassinated  prince's  inheri- 
tance, the  restitution  of  which  Paul  III.  demanded 
ostensibly  in  the  name  and  for  the  sake  of  the  Church, 
the  pope's  design  was  thwarted  by  the  emperor, 
who  refused  to  surrender  Piacenza,  and  by  Pier 
Luigi's  heir  in  Parma,  Ottavio  Famese.  In  con- 
sequence of  a  violent  altercation  on  this  account 
with  Cardinal  Famese,  the  pope,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
one  years,  became  so  overwrought  that  an  attack 
of  sickness  ensued  from  which  he  died,  Nov.  10, 
1549.  He  proved  unable  to  suppress  the  Reformat 
tion,  although  it  was  during  his  pontificate  that 
the  f oimdation  was  laid  for  the  Counter- Reformation. 

K.  Benrath. 
Bibuoorapht:  Consult  for  aounMs:  Paul's  bulls,  with 
thooa  of  Pius  IV.  and  Qregory  XIII.  and  related  docu- 
ments, Paris,  1624;  they  are  also  to  be  found  in  Coque- 
lines,  BuUarum,  jmviUoionim  .  .  .  eolUetiOt  iv.  1,  pp. 
112  sqq.,  Rome,  1716;  O.  Panvinius,  Pontiftcum  Bomoh 
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nonm  vitm,  pp.  366  iqQ.,  Colosae,  1626;  E.  AlbM  B^la- 
tiani  dtgli  Ambatciatori  VentH  al  Senaio,  II..  iU.  295  iqQ.. 
15  vols..  Florence,  1839-63;  Fontm  rerum  Aualriaearum, 
XXX.,  pp.  V.  iqQ.,  11  sqq.,  Vienna,  1870;  O.  Raynaldum 
AnnaUM  §ceU9iaatici,  for  1534-49.  Ck>losne,  1694  eqq.; 
(W.  Qftflett],  The  State  of  the  Church  of  Rome  when  the  Ref- 
ormation Beoan,  London,  1688;  Calendar  of  State  Papera, 
Henry  VIII,,  vole.  vu.  -viii.,  in  RoUe  Series.  Further  dia- 
cuMioos  are:  Ranke,  Popes,  i.  180-206;  idem,  Deutaehe 
Oeachiehte  im  ZeitaUer  der  Reformation,  vob.  iv.-v.,  Leip- 
aic,  1894;  Q.  de  Leva,  Storia  doeumentata  di  Carlo  V., 
vols.  iii.-iv..  Bologna,  1867-«1;  L.  PtMtor,  Die  kirchlichat 
ReuniontbeatrAunoen  tpOArend  der  Regierung  KarU  V.,  pp. 
90  sqq.,  Freibuts,  1879;  idem,  Oeechichte  der  PUptte,  vol. 
v..  ib..  1909;  M.  Broeoh.  OeaehichU  dee  Kirchenetaatee,  i. 
163  sqq..  Gotha,  1880;  F.  H.  Reusch,  Der  Index  der  Ver- 
botenen  Biteher,  passim,  Bonn,  1883;  Nuniiatufberichte  aua 
Deutachland,  Gotha,  1892-99;  E.  Gualano,  Paultu  Papa 
III.,  Parma,  1899;  De  Navenne,  in  Revue  hiatorique,  Ixxvii 
(1901),  241-278;  J.  Gairdner,  The  BngUah  Church  in  the 
Sixteenth  Century,  panim,  London,  1903;  H.  C.  Lea.  Hiat. 
of  the  Inquisition  of  Spain,  vols,  ii.-iv.,  passim.  New  York. 
1907;  Bower,  Popes,  iii.  311-317. 

VbvX  IV.  (Giovanni  Pietro  Caraffa):  Pope 
1555-59.  He  was  a  Neapolitan,  born  in  1476,  and 
entered  the  clerical  estate  in  1494,  after  a  course  of 
studies  embracing  languages,  philosophy,  theology, 
and  canon  law.  His  uncle.  Cardinal  Oliviero  Caraffa, 
opened  the  way  for  him  to  ecclesiastical  advance- 
ment. He  thus  came  to  be  chamberlain  under 
Alexander  VI.,  prothonotary  under  Julius  II.,  and 
bishop  of  Chiete  (Teate)  in  the  Abnuzi.  He  was 
employed  in  diplomatic  missions  in  the  years  1506 
and  1507,  and  was  then  busied  for  several  years  with 
reforms  in  his  own  diocese,  till  the  fifth  Lateran 
Council,  in  1512,  recalled  him  to  Rome  as  president 
of  one  of  the  congregations.  Still  pending  the 
council,  he  was  despatched  to  En^and  by  Leo  X., 
to  collect  Peter's  Pence  (q.v.),  and  before  returning 
was  sent  to  Spain  to  unite  the  Christian  princes 
against  the  Turks.  The  sojourn  thus  afforded  him 
for  several  years  in  Spain  proved  of  decisive  effect 
upon  Cari.3a's  ulterior  policy.  On  this  occasion  he 
l^Eu-ned  the  nature  of  an  institution  which  nominally 
also  existed  elsewhere,  while  only  in  the  form  it  had 
assumed  in  Spain  did  it  serve  as  a  powerful  and  im- 
deviating  instrument,  viz.,  the  Inquisition  (q.v.). 

To  begin  with,  Caraffa  tried  his  hand  at  reforms 
within  the  Church.  Under  Leo  X.  he  served  on  a 
conmiittee  with  Silvester  Prierias  (q.v.) ;  afterward 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Oratory  of  Divine  Love 
(q.v.).  And  when  Adrian  VI.  imdertook  to  promote 
reform,  he  promptly  directed  Caraffa  and  Tonmiaso 
Gazzella  of  Gaeta  to  prepare  a  draft  of  reconmien- 
dations,  though  their  labors  appear  to  have  been 
void  of  result.  In  like  manner,  when  Clement  VII. 
was  reluctantly  constrained  by  public  opinion  to 
put  forth  some  efforts,  he  called  for  Caraffa's  assist- 
ance, though  here  again  the  movements  for  im- 
proving the  preparatory  training  of  the  deigy  and 
for  terminating  simony  were  not  much  forwarded. 
By  way  of  reaction  from  so  much  labor  in  vain, 
Caraffa  withdrew  himself  altogether  from  public  life 
about  the  Curia.  With  some  friends  of  the  Oratory 
he  founded  the  Theatines  (q.v.).  It  was  natural 
in  a  man  of  Caraffa's  character,  that,  after  all  at- 
tempts at  reform  from  within  the  Church  had  mis- 
carried and  "  heresy  "  but  spread  the  wider,  he 
should  view  the  policy  of  resolute,  imcompromising 
reaction  as  the  indicated  mode  of  combat.    Ac- 


cordingly, when  the  capture  of  Rome  at  the  hands 
of  the  Spanish  and  the  German  troops  of  Charies  V., 
in  1527,  had  driven  the  new  order  from  Rcxne  to 
Venice,  Caraffa  was  again  at  work  in  the  path  of 
enlightened  reaction.  This  is  evidenced  by  two 
reports;  one  to  the  decemvirate,  the  other,  in  1532, 
to  Clement  VII.,  and  both  urge  extreme  stringency 
against  all  manner  of  hereey. 

Caraffa  both  sought  and  found  new  methods. 
Once  more,  indeed,  when  he  had  returned  to  Rome, 
he  attempted  reform,  for  he  was  appointed  by  Paul 
III.  on  the  committee  of  nine  prelates  who  drafted 
the  Concilium  de  emendenda  ecdesia,  in  1536  (see 
Paul  III.);  but  this  effort  also  proved  without 
results  at  the  time,  althou^  the  Council  of  Trent,  a 
quarteiHsentuiy  later,  carried  out  the  amendments 
^t  were  here  demanded.  In  the  year  1537,  how- 
ever, he  and  his  cc^eagues  of  the  conunittee  of  nine 
incurred  the  scorn  of  the  Protestants  on  account  of 
the  inoperative  **  reform."  Still  the  Curia  seemed 
willing  once  more  to  seek  a  pacific  understanding 
with  the  Protestants,  since  Contarini  (see  Regenb- 
BURO,  Conference  of),  in  1541,  was  despatched 
to  R^nsbuig  as  the  pope's  del^ate.  Yet  a  strong 
party  in  the  Curia,  Caraffa  among  them,  had  op- 
posed the  plan  from  the  start;  and  they  so  contrived 
that  the  most  important  proposition  toward  a  settle- 
ment was  rejected.  On  this  account,  every  further 
attempt  at  peaceable  conjimcture  was  set  aside. 
In  this  connection,  Caraffa  and  Contarini  stand 
forth  as  the  opposite  poles  of  the  Curia's  policy; 
complete  reaction  won  the  day,  and  Contarini, 
under  suspicion  of  treachery,  withdrew  from  the 
Curia.  It  is  now  noteworthy  that,  in  the  very  same 
year  and  by  virtue  of  the  bull  Licet  ab  iniHo  (July  21, 
1542),  there  went  into  effect  the  reorganised  insti- 
tution of  the  Roman  inquisition,  which  Caraffa  had 
remodeled  according  to  the  Spanish  pattern.  This 
was  his  favorite  creation;  hence  he  provided,  of 
his  own  means,  whatever  was  requisite  for  setting 
to  work  at  once,  directed  all  advisory  conferences, 
and  drew  the  lines  over  all  Italy.  Fully  convinced, 
as  he  was,  that  Roman  Catholicism  was  in  a  position 
to  recover  its  lapsed  imiversal  supremacy,  provided 
only  that  every  effort  were  exerted  absolutely  to  that 
end,  Caraffa  stood  forth  as  the  embodiment  of  the 
Counter-Reformation. 

Although  at  the  election  subsequent  to  the  death 
of  Paul  III.,  in  1549,  Caraffa  had  obtained  many 
votes,  it  was  not  until  after  Julius  III.,  in  1555,  that 
he  came  into  the  papal  succession  as  Paul  IV.;  being 
already  nigh  seventy-nine  years  old.  The  four  years 
that  were  still  his  allotted  term  he  used  principally  in 
furtherance  of  the  task  he  had  set  for  himself.  He 
might  have  accomplished  still  more  than  he  did, 
had  he  not  been  blinded  by  his  passionate  hatred  for 
everything  Spanish  or  imperial,  and  if  nepotism  had 
found  no  lodgment  in  his  soul.  But  the  latter  fault, 
at  least,  he  overcame  in  his  very  last  year,  expelling 
the  yoimg  Caraffas.  Paul  IV.  inflexibly  plied  and 
furthered  two  distinct  activities:  the  inquisition  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  Jesuits  (q.v.).  In  the  use  of 
the  inquisition  he  preferred  to  strike  at  those  in 
high  places,  such  as  Morone  and  Bishop  Soranzo; 
while  he  so  favored  the  Jesuits  that  one  of  their 
company  wrote:   "  Many  people  even  hold  him  to 
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be  the  founder  of  our  society."  When  he  died,  there 
passed  away  a  powerful  pope,  one  who  had  stamped 
his  genius  on  the  church  organism  of  his  time. 

K.  Benrath. 
Bibuoorapbt:  Sources:  A.  Canociolo,  D§  vita  Pauli  IV. ^ 
OoloBne.  1612;  Q.  B.  Caatalso,  Viia  dd  Poniifiee  Paolo  IV „ 
Modona,  1618;  P.  S.  Paolo,  The  Papacy  of  Paul  IV „  Lon- 
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e  del  Regno  di  Napoli  nd  pontificato  di  Paolo  /V.,  in  Rac- 
eoUa  .  .  .  del  Regno  di  Napoli,  vol.  vii.,  23  vols.,  Naples^ 
170^1771;  Archivio  elorico  Italiano,  vol.  xii.,  Florence, 
1847;  a  document  of  Caraffa's  to  the  Venetian  senate  is 
in  Riviata  Crietiana,  1878.  Consult  further:  Ranke, 
Popes,  i.  213-241.  iii.  no.  20;  J.  Chantrel,  Paul  IV,  el  la 
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teenth Century,  passim,  London,  1903;  H.  C.  Lea,  Hiet.  of 
the  Inquieition  of  Spain,  vols,  ii.-iv.,  passim.  New  York, 
1907;  Bower,  Popea,  iii  318-319,  and  literature  under 
Inquisition;  and  Paul  III. 

PaolV.  (Camillo  Borghese) :  Pope  160^21.  He 
was  bom  at  Rome  on  Sept.  17,  1552;  was  trained 
at  Perugia  and  Padua  in  canon  law;  entered  the 
service  of  the  Curia,  first  as  abbreviator,  then  as 
referendary  of  signatures;  and  in  1588  he  was  vice- 
legate  at  Bologna.  He  succeeded  so  well  with  a 
legation  to  Spain,  under  Clement  VIII.,  that  in  1596 
he  was  duly  rewarded  with  the  purple.  He  became 
pope  on  May  16, 1605. 

Quite  at  the  outset  he  was  called  upon  to  pass 
decision  in  case  of  certain  grave  conflicts  within 
the  Church.  The  strife  between  Jesuits  and  Domi- 
nicans concerning  the  doctrine  of  grace  (see  Mo- 
lina, Luis)  was  still  active,  and  the  new  pope  took 
sides  with  the  Jesuits,  and  went  at  least  so  far  toward 
a  definition  that  he  disallowed  the  teaching  of  Molina 
to  be  styled  Pelagian.  Furthermore,  under  date  of 
Dec.  1,  1611,  he  forbade  all  published  expression  on 
the  matter  without  papal  approbation. 

A  still  more  deeply  momentous  conflict  with  the 
Venetian  republic  was  brought  to  a  head  at  the 
same  season.  The  encroachment  of  the  ecclesiaa- 
tical  tribunals  had  produced  such  soreness  in  that 
quarter  that  finally  the  decemvirate  began  to  strike 
back.  With  reference  to  the  legislation  then  in 
force,  an  edict  of  Mar.  26,  1605,  had  ruled  that  the 
building  of  churches,  as  well  as  the  introduction  of 
religious  orders  within  the  state,  must  be  subject 
to  express  approval  on  the  part  of  the  republic. 
Two  ecclesiastics,  moreover,  who  had  incurred  some 
grave  criminal  charges  were  cited  before  the  civil 
courts.  The  pope  undertook  to  nullify  this  dispo- 
sition of  the  case;  and,  under  threat  of  the  inter- 
dict, he  demanded  the  prompt  delivery  of  the  ac- 
cused to  the  spiritual  court  (Dec.,  1605).  The  coun- 
cil standing  firm,  the  interdict  was  declared  (Apr. 
17,  1606).  On  the  Venetian  side,  the  campaign 
was  led  by  the  Servite  Paolo  Sarpi  (q.v.);  and  the 
council's  firmness  triumphed,  since  the  interdict 
proved  wholly  a  blank  discharge.  The  Jesuits, 
Theatines,  and  Capuchins,  who  supported  the  pope's 
cause  were  expelled  from  the  state's  domain,  while 
members  of  other  orders  and  the  secular  clergy 
stayed  in  ofl&ce.  Eventually,  France  offered  to 
mediate,  whereupon  the   chief  point  of  dispute 


was  waived  by  the  transfer  of  the  two  accused 
ecclesiastics  to  the  French  ambassador,  with  the 
express  proviso  that  the  right  of  the  republic  to  tiy 
all  inhabitants  be  kept  intact.  The  republic  refused 
either  to  seek  or  to  receive  absolution.  This  was 
none  the  less  bestowed,  in  the  name  of  the  pope,  on 
the  doge  and  the  council,  by  Cardinal  Joyeuse,  on 
Apr.  21,  1607,  in  his  declaration  that  the  pope  re- 
pealed all  measures  that  had  been  instituted  against 
Venice. 

Simultaneously  with  the  Venetian  quarrel,  Paul 
incurred  strife  with  England.  In  that  country, 
after  the  Gunpowder  Plot  (q.v.),  which  was  chai^ged 
on  the  Roman  Catholic  party,  parliament  had  en- 
joined upon  all  Englishmen  the  oath  that  they 
would  never  assent  to  the  doctrine  whereby  the 
pope  could  dispose  kings  or  nullify  subjects'  oath 
of  allegiance.  Paul  forbade  this  oath  (1606  and 
1607),  whereupon  there  ensued  a  controversy  in- 
volving, on  the  one  side.  King  James  himself,  on 
the  other,  Bellarmine  (q.v.).  This  dispute  as  to 
the  scope  of  the  papal  authority  was  transplanted 
to  France  as  well,  when  Henry  IV.  fell  a  victim  to 
the  assassin  Ravaillao  (1610).  What  was  Paul's 
mind  in  this  case  appears  from  his  remark  to  the 
envoy  from  Flanders:  "  This  was  the  Lord's  doing, 
because  he  was  given  to  a  reprobate  understanding." 
Forasmuch  as  the  Jesuit  Mariana,  in  his  tract  De 
rege  et  regis  insHiutUme  (Mainz,  1605),  defended  the 
murder  of  heretical  kings,  parliament  ordered  that 
work  to  be  burned  by  the  public  executioner,  and 
also  prohibited  Bellarmine  s  attack  on  James  I. 
But  this  was  not  the  end  of  the  contest.  In 
1611,  when  Edmund  Richer,  in  his  treatise  De 
ecdesiastica  et  politica  poietAale,  gave  expression  to 
the  Galilean  ideas,  the  Jesuit  Suarez  retaliated  with 
a  fresh  assault  on  James  I.,  thereby  winning  the 
pope's  highest  praise;  whereas  it  was  only  by  special 
negotiations  that  Marie  de  Medicis,  as  guairdian  of 
Louis  XIII.,  could  be  induced  to  withhold  accept- 
ance of  the  French  parliament's  decree,  which 
practically  countenance  the  circulation  of  Richer's 
document  by  forbidding  its  annulment  (cf.  F.  H. 
Reusch,  Der  Index  der  verbotenen  BUcher,  ii.  355- 
356,  Bonn,  1883). 

Amid  strifes  in  such  number,  Paul  was  twice 
afforded  the  opportunity  of  working  in  behalf  of 
peace;  in  Spain,  from  1606  downward,  and  in  Ger- 
many, before  the  Thirty  Years'  War  (q.v.).  The 
situation  in  Spain  turned  on  the  forcible  expulsion 
of  the  Moors.  In  1608,  the  Dominican  Bleda  en- 
deavored to  justify,  with  his  Defeneio  fdei,  the 
somewhat  maturely  contemplated  measure  which 
Cardinal  Richelieu  described  as  '*  the  most  barbarous 
procediu^  in  the  annals  of  humanity  "  (Mimoiree 
du  Cardinal  de  Richdieu,  i.  86,  Paris,  1836),  and 
the  Roman  commissioners  endorsed  the  project, 
notwithstanding  that  Paul  had  earlier  counseled 
a  pacific  agreement.  It  was,  accordingly,  in  the 
spirit  of  this  "  hideous  book  "  (H.  C.  Lea,  Hiet.  of 
the  InquieiUon  of  Spain,  iii.  388,  New  Yoric,  1907), 
that  Philip  III.  set  to  work,  confiscating  vast  prop- 
erties of  the  Moors,  and  driving  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands to  misery.  In  Germany  Paul  ui^ged  the 
Roman  Catholic  powers  into  war  with  Frederick 
Palatine,  promised  them  support^  and  survived  the 
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victory  at  Weiasberg  (Nov.,  1620) ;  but  was  stricken 
with  paralysis  while  taking  part,  on  Jan.  28,  1621, 
in  a  procession  designed  to  solemnize  the  issue. 
Besides  opulently  endowing  his  brother's  faniily, 
and  thus  enabling  the  Borghese  to  accumulate  the 
greatest  landed  property  ever  in  temporal  hands 
within  the  Papal  States,  Paul  bequeathed  a  valua- 
ble equipment  to  the  city  of  Rome  in  his  restoration 
of  the  great  aqueduct  which  bears  his  name  (Aqua 
Paola).  K.  Benrath. 

Bibuoorapht:  Sources  are:  The  bulls  in  Cherubini*s  Bui- 
larium  nuHn^um,  iii.  188  sqq.;  A.  Bsovio,  Vita  di  Paolo 
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laration of  the  Variance  betioeen  the  Pope  and  the  Segniory 
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I.  Life. 

1.  Chronolocr. 

Flight  from  Damasens  (i  1). 
Journey  of  Acts  xi.  30  (f  2). 
First  Missionary  Journey  (S  3). 
First  Visit  to  Corinth  (f  4). 
Arrest  in  Jerusalem  (f  5). 
Conversion  (S  6). 

2.  Period  before  Conversion. 

3.  Conversion  and  Preparation  for  Mis- 

sionary Service. 

4.  Paul  the  Missionary. 

5.  Contest  with  Judaism. 

6.  Paul's  Gospel  and  Theology. 

7.  Paul  the  Martyr. 
Stated  Facts  (S  1). 


PAUL  THE  APOSTLE. 

Probable  Conjectures  (f  2). 
n.  Epistles. 

1.  Preliminary  Questions. 
External  Testimony  (f  1). 
Internal  Evidence  (f  2). 
Character  of  Epistles  as  a  Oolleetaoa 

(5  3). 
Not    an    Argument    in    a    Circle 

(5  4). 
Paul's  Penonality  (f  5). 

2.  First  Group. 

I  Thessalonians  (f  1). 

II  Thessalonians  (5  2). 

8.  Second  Group;  the  "  QuadrilateraL" 
General  Characteristics;    Repulse  of 
Judaistic  Attack  (f  1). 


I  Corinthians  (f  2). 
II  Corinthians  (f  3). 
Galatians  (f  4). 
Romans  (f  5). 
Unity  of  Romans  (|  6). 
Criticism  by  Dutch  School  (|  7). 

4.  Third  Group;  Prison  Epistlss. 
Philippians  (f  1). 

The  Pauline  Styla  (I  2). 
Colossians  (f  3). 
Ephesians  (5  4). 

5.  Pastoral  Epjstles. 

The  Release  from  Frisco  (|  1). 
I  Timothy  (5  2). 
n  Timothy,  Titus  (|  3). 


L  Life. — 1.  Ohronoloffy:  The  general  course  of 
events  in  Paul's  life  may  be  gathered  from  the  Acts 
and  from  information  which  he  himself  gives  in  the 
epistles  (Gal.  i.  l&-ii.  1;  II  Cot.  xii.  2;  Rom.  xv.  23; 
Philemon  9) .  Actual  dates  depend  upon  data  which 
do  not  afford  a  single  indisputable  conclusion,  yet, 
taken  together,  set  definite  limits  to  the  field  of 
choice.  The  data  and  the  events  which  they  thus  ' 
approximately  determine  are  as  follows:  On  Paul's 
own  testimony  he  escaped  from  Damascus  in  the 
time  of  a  certain  ''  Aretas  the  king  "  (II  Cot.  xi.  32), 
who  must  be  the  Nabatsean  Aretas  IV.  (see  Aretas). 
From  inscriptions  and  coins  it  is  gath- 
^' ™*^*    ered  that  the  forty-eighth  year  of  the 

DamMous.  ^^^  ^^  *^  Aretas  IV.  was  39  or  40 
A.D.  (cf.  Gutschmid  in  J.  Euting, 
Nabaldische  Inschriften,  pp.  84-85,  87-88,  Berlin, 
1885).  Manifestly  no  terminus  a  quo  is  furnished 
herein,  and  a  terminus  ad  quern  only  in  the  doubtful 
case  that  the  forty-eighth  year  of  Aretas'  reign  was 
the  last.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  common  assumption 
on  this  basis  that  the  flight  from  Damascus  took 
place  before  40  and  the  conversion  (which  occurred 
three  years  before  the  flight;  Gal.  i.  17-18;  Acts  ix. 
23-28)  before  37  a.d.  (see  §  6,  below). 

The  facts  known  which  bear  on  the  end  of  Aretas*  reign 
are  (1)  that  his  successor.  Abias,  ruled  under  Claudius  (41- 
54  A.D.);  and  (2)  that  Abias'  successor,  Malchus  II.  (called 
III.  by  Qutsohmid)  reigned  c.  49-71  a.d.  The  "  governor 
[Qk.  ethnarcMa\  under  Aretas  the  king  *'  of  II  Cor.  xi.  32,  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  an  official  appointed  by 
Aietas  over  Damascus  and  contiguous  territory,  and  hence 
it  is  inferred  that  Damascus  at  the  time  of  the  flight  belonged 
to  t^  realm  of  Aretas.  Both  suppositions  are  conjectural. 
It  is  more  probable  that  the  ethnaroh  of  Aretas  was  a  Bed- 


ouin chieftain  subject  to  the  Nabatauui  king,  who  with  his 
tribe  invaded  Damascene  territory  and  lay  in  wait  for  Paul 
before  the  city  gate  (of.  T.  Zahn,  in  NKZ,  1904,  pp.  34  sqq.). 
The  expression  "  ^e  city  of  the  Damasoenes  *'  (II  Cot.  xi 
32)  seems  to  show  that  Damascus  at  this  time  did  not  be- 
long to  Aretas.  The  theory  that  Damascus  was  given  to 
the  NabatflBans  by  Caligula  (consequently  after  the  death  of 
Tiberius,  Mar.,  37  a.d.)  and  was  taken  away  iTova  them  by 
Nero  (consequently  after  Oct.,  54  a.d.)  has  no  other  suppcHi 
than  the  inconclusive  fact  that  no  inscriptions  or  coins  are 
known  which  show  that  Damascus  belonged  to  the  Roman 
empire  in  the  yeara  35-62  a.d.  That  it  did  not  belong  to 
Aretas  c.  35-37  a.d.  seems  a  sound  conclusion  from  the  si- 
l^ice  of  Josephus  concerning  such  a  relation  inAnL  Xviii., 
vi  3,  and  v.  3.     [But  see  Nabatjbans  IL,  |  2.] 

In  Acts  xi.  30,  there  is  mentioQ  of  a  joum^  of 
Paul  and  Barnabas  from  Antioch  to  Jerusalem, 
carrying  contributions  for  the  relief  of  the  brethren 
in  Judea.  The  narrative  is  then  interrupted  by 
an  account  of  events  in  Jerusalem  and 
of  a!^^  Palestine,  including  the  death  of  Herod 
zi  80.  Agrippa  I.,  and  is  resumed  in  Acts  xii. 
25,  with  the  return  of  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas to  Antioch.  From  Joeephus  it  is  gathered  that 
Agrippa  died  in  44  a.d.  It  was  Passover  time  (Acts 
xii.  3) ;  hence  the  journey  occurred  about  the  Pass- 
over of  44  A.D.  It  was  probably  after  the  Passover, 
but  not  very  long.  From  this  datum  the  begin- 
ning of  the  association  of  Paul  and  Barnabas 
may  be  determined.  They  labored  together  in 
Antioch  ''a  whole  year"  (Acts  xi.  26);  if  at 
the  end  of  this  year  ^e  journey  took  {daoe  which 
interrupted  their  work  in  Antioob,  it  was  after  the 
Passover  of  43  a.d.  that  Barnabas  broii^t  Paul 
from  Tarsus  (Acta  xi.  26-26);  at  any  rate  before 
the  end  of  43  a.d. 
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Joaephua  iftys  that  Agjippt^  died  thrae  3r«an  after  he  b^ 
came  long  of  aU  Judea  {War,  U„  zL  6;  ArU.,  XIX..  viii.  2); 
ooDsequenUy  at  the  earliest  in  Feb.,  44  a.d.,  since  he  re- 
ceived "  his  whole  paternal  kingdom  **  from  Claudius  im* 
mediately  after  the  latter's  accession  (Jan.  24,  41  a.d.;  War, 
XL,  xi.  5;  AfU.,  XIX.*  v.  1).  Furthermore,  he  died  at  a 
time  of  special  festivitiee  because  of  the  emperor's  "  safety  " 
(Ant.,  XIX.,  viii.  2),  which  must  refer  to  Claudius'  safe  re- 
turn from  Britain  at  the  beginning  of  44  a.d.  Two  or  three 
months  were  required  for  the  news  of  the  emperor's  return 
to  reach  Palestine  and  for  the  preparations  for  the  festivi- 
ties. Hence  the  year  44  a.d.  is  well  attested  as  that  of  the 
death  of  Agrippa,  and  the  time  of  year  indicated  by  Acts  is 
quite  consistent  with  Josephus.  The  events  recorded  in 
Acts  zii.  1-19,  can  hardly  have  occurred  while  Paul  and 
Barnabas  were  in  Jerusalem,  since  the  two  apostles  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  involved  in  them;  and  if  these  events 
and  the  death  of  Agrippa  (Acts  zii.  20-24)  occurred  i^ter 
the  journey,  the  natured  place  to  relate  them  would  be  after 
Acts  xii.  25  (or  before  xv.  1).  The  date  of  the  famine  in 
Palestine  was  probably  46-^48  a.d.  But  the  determination 
of  the  Antiochians  to  send  relief  to  Judea  was  formed  be- 
cause of  a  prophecy  foretelling  "  great  dearUi  throughout 
all  the  world  "  before  the  event  (Acts  zi.  27-20).  In  41- 
43  A.D.  there  were  harvest  failures  in  different  parts  of  the 
empire,  which  may  well  have  been  regarded  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  (cf.  T.  Zahn,  Einr 
leUung,  ii.  417,  633  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1900). 

Seiigius  Paulus,  proconsul  of  Cyprus  when  Paul 
and  Barnabas  visited  the  island  as  recorded  in  Acts 
xiii.  4-13,  is  undoubtedly  the  proconsul  Paulus  of 
a  Greek  inscription  of  Soloi  (D.  G.  Hogarth,  Devia 
Cypria,  p.  114,  Oxford,  1889;   cf.  NKZ,  1904,  pp. 

192  sqq.)  and  the  Lucius  Sei^gius  Paulus 

3.  First     of   CILf   vi.    31,    545.     He   governed 

Uiaaioziary  CJyprus  before  53  a.d.,  the  date  of  the 

Journey,    inscription  of  Soloi,  but  was  not  the 

proconsul  of  52  or  51.  If  he  was  the 
proconsul  of  50,  he  would  have  been  in  office  in  the 
spring  of  51  a.d.,  and  this  date  is  the  terminus  ad 
quern  of  the  beginning  of  Paul's  first  missionary 
journey.  The  inscription  CIL,  vi.  31,  545,  is  prob- 
ably earlier  than  the  proconsulship  of  Sergius  Paulus, 
since  his  name  appears  there  in  a  subordinate  posi- 
tion which  would  not  be  likely  if  he  had  filled  so 
important  an  office  before  the  inscription  was  writ- 
ten; but  since  the  date  of  this  second  inscription  is 
uncertain,  no  satisfactory  ierminua  a  quo  is  furnished 
herein. 

In  52  A.D.  Lucius  Annius  Bassus  was  proconsul  of  Cyprus 
(C/G,  2632).  His  predecessor  was  Quhitus  Julius  (>ordus 
(CIO,  2631).  Gatti.  the  fint  editor  of  CIL,  vi.  31,  545,  with 
impropriety  assumed  that  it  was  later  than  the  censorship  of 
CHaudius  (Apr.,  47-Oct.,  48  a.d.;  cf.  Pro^opographia,  iii. 
221,  Berlin,  1898;  Pauly-Wissowa,  Realencyklopddie,  iv. 
1793). 

Paul's  first  visit  to  Corinth  was  made  at  a  time 
when  Aquila  had  lately  come  thither  in  consequence 
of  an  edict  of  Claudius  expelling  all  Jews  from  Rome 
(Acts  xviii.  1-2).    The  time  of  this  edict  can  not  be 

4  First  ^^^^y  determined,  but  it  was  not 
Visit  issued  during  the  first  years  of  Claudius. 
to  Oorinth.  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^•^*  Claudius  granted  to 
the  Jews  in  Alexandria,  in  Rome,  and 
in  the  empire  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  with 
admonitions  not  to  abuse  the  privilege  (Josephus, 
Ant.,  XIX.,  V.  2-3;  Dio  Casdus,  LX.,  vi.  6).  Fail- 
ure to  heed  this  advice  and  tumultuous  disturbances 
of  the  peace  ultimately  brought  about  their  expul- 
lion  from  Rome  (Suetonius,  Claudius,  xxv.).  Dio 
Casfldus  doubtless  had  this  later  edict  in  mind  when 
he  adds  to  the  year  41  "  he  did  not  drive  them  out,'' 


and  had  he  known  that  it  was  issued  immediately 
he  would  have  mentioned  it.  The  conclusion  is 
that  Paul  first  went  to  Corinth  between  45  and  54 
A.D.  He  stayed  there  eighteen  months,  during 
which  time  (or  part  of  it)  Gallio  was  proconsul  ci 
Achaia  (Acts  xviii.  11-12).  Attempts  to  determine 
the  date  of  Gallio's  proconsulship  have  failed  (cf. 
Ramsay  in  the  Expositor,  Mar.,  1897,  pp.  201  sqq.; 
Sch(irerinZTFr,1898,p.41;  H6nnicke,pp268qq.). 
When  Paul  was  arrested  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi. 
7  sqq.)  Felix  was  procurator  of  Judea  (Acts  xxiii, 
24);  after  two  years  he  was  succeeded  by  Porcius 
Festus  (Acts  xxiv.  27).  Holtzmaim,  Blass,  Har- 
nack,  and  others  have  argued  lately  in  favor  of  54, 
55,  or  56  a.d.  as  the  date  of  this  change 
5.  Arrest  in  of  officials.  But  so  early  a  date  is 
Jemsalem.  inconsistent  with  clear  and  unques- 
tioned statements  of  the  historians, 
especially  Josephus,  who  is  the  classic  authority  for 
the  history  of  Palestine  from  50  to  70  a.d.,  and  the 
older  opinion  is  to  be  preferred,  placing  the  recaU 
of  Felix  and  the  assumption  of  office  by  Festus 
probably  in  60,  possibly  in  59  or  61  a.d.  Tlie  arrest 
occurred  in  57,  58,  or  59,  probably  in  58  a.d. 

The  earlier  date  rests  upon  the  chronicle  of  Eusebius — a 
secondary  authority.  Eusebius,  however,  appears  to  have 
thought  that  Felix  held  office  from  51  or  52  to  56,  Festus 
from  56  to  61,  and  Albinus  (the  successor  of  Festus)  from 
61  to  64  A.D.  Josephus  (War,  II.,  xii.  8;  Ant.,  XX.,  vii.  1) 
makes  it  plain  that  Felix  was  sent  to  Palestine  toward  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Claudius — in  his  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
year  (53  a.d.),  if  an  inference  may  be  made  from  the  con- 
nection of  the  latter  passage.  The  inference  is  supported 
by  the  fact  that  Josephus  places  his  account  of  Felix's  pro- 
curatorship  (War,  II.,  xiii.  2-7;  Ant.,  XX.,  viii.  &-«)  after 
the  accession  of  Nero  (War,  II.,  xii.  8;  Ant.,  XX.,  viii.  2). 
Furthermore,  Josephus  says  the  emperor  sent  Felix  after 
Quadratus  had  removed  Oimanus  just  before  a  Passover 
(War,  II..  xii.  6,  8).  From  Tacitus  (Annalea,  xii.  52-54)  the 
year  when  Cumanus  was  removed  app^trs  to  have  been 
52  A.D.  (see  Feux  akd  Fbstds).  The  interval  from  the  . 
Passover  of  52  a.d.  to  the  close  of  navigation  in  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year  seems  very  short  for  all  that  is  related  by 
Josephus  (War,  II.,  xii.  6-8;  Ant.,  XX.,  vi.  2-vii.  1.  ix.  5) 
between  the  removal  of  Cumanus  and  the  arrival  of  Felix 
in  Palestine;  for  this  reason  also  the  spring  of  53  a.d.  is  the 
more  probable  date  for  the  latter  event.  When  Paul  first 
appeared  before  Felix  the  latter  had  been  in  office  "  many 
years  "  and  he  continued  two  years  longer  (Acts  xxiv.  10, 
27;  cf .  "  already  for  a  long  time  [jam  pridem]  governor  of 
Judea,"  Tacitus,  Annalea,  xii.  54).  It  is  hard  to  reconcile 
this  with  the  term  of  only  four  or  five  years  assigned  by  the 
chronicle.  The  statement  of  Josephus  (Ant.,  XX.,  viii.  9) 
that  Felix,  after  he  had  been  replaced  by  Festus,  escaped 
punishment  through  the  influence  of  his  powerful  brother, 
Pallas,  can  be  made  to  support  the  new  chronology  only  by 
assimiing  that  Josephus  believed  the  recall  of  Felix,  the 
despatch  of  Festus.  and  the  accusation  of  the  Jews  in  Rome 
all  to  have  occurred  before  the  downfall  of  Pallas  (Feb.,  56 
A.D.).  But  this  means  that  Josephus  believed  that  FeUx 
ruled  only  about  three  and  one-half  months  under  Nero 
(from  Oct.  13.  54,  to  Feb..  55  a.d.),  and  yet  he  places  the 
greater  part  of  Felix's  procuratorahip  under  Nero.  It  means 
also  that  the  voyages  of  Felix,  Festus,  and  the  Jewish  em- 
bassy were  all  made  in  the  winter  months.  It  is  inconsistent 
with  the  account  in  Acts,  which  shows  clearly  that  FeUx 
was  replaced  by  Festus,  not  in  the  winter,  but  in  the  sum- 
mer (between  Pentecost  and  September;  Acts  xx.  6,  16, 
xxiv.  11.  27.  xxv.  1.  6,  13,  14,  23,  xxvii.  1,  9).  And,  lastly, 
it  makes  Felix's  term  of  office  too  short.  The  statement 
about  Pallas  in  Ant.,  XX.,  viii.  9,  may  be  an  error  (so  Bacon 
in  the  Expontor,  Feb..  1898,  p.  135;  Zahn.  Einleitung,  IL 
640);  or,  possibly,  Pallas  regained  influence  after  Feb.,  55 
a.d.  (cf.  Schdrer,  i.  578).  There  is  independent  evidence 
that  Felix  ruled  during  the  first  years  of  Nero.  (1)  The 
"  Egyptian  "  of  Acts  xxi.  38  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Nero 
and  the  proouxatorahip  of  Felix  (Josephus,  War,  U.,  ziiL 
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5;  Ant.,  XX..  viii.  0);  he  was  anterior  to  Paurs  arrait  (Aeti 
XXL.  38),  after  which  Felix  remained  in  office  two  full  years 
(Acta  zziv.  27).  (2)  In  his  twenty-eixth  year,  that  is,  in 
the  spring  or  summer  of  64  a.d.,  Joeephus  went  to  Rome  to 
attempt  the  release  of  certain  priests  who  had  been  sent 
thither  by  Fdix  for  trial  before  the  emperor  (Lt/e,  iii.;  for 
the  date.  lAfe,  i.;  Ant.  xii.,  1.  xi.  3);  it  is  incredible  that 
men  were  kept  waiting  for  trial  eight  or  even  ten  years,  as 
they  must  have  been  if  Felix  was  recalled  before  the  down- 
faU  of  Pallas.  Festus  died  in  office,  probably  in  the  first 
half  of  62  A.D..  since  Albinus  appears  to  have  reached  Pales- 
tine in  September  or  October  of  that  year  (Joeephus.  AtU., 
XX..  ix.  1-3;  War,  VI..  v.  3;  the  date  is  fixed,  if.  as  is 
probable,  the  feast  of  tabernacles  mentioned  in  the  latter 
passage  is  the  same  as  "  the  festival  *'  of  AnL,  XX.,  ix.  3). 
His  term  of  office  was  short  (Joeephus,  War,  II..  xiv.  1;  AnL, 
XX..  viii.  9-11)— an  additional  reason  for  placing  the  re- 
call of  Felix  later  than  54  or  66  a.d.  With  due  considera- 
taoo  of  all  the  data,  this  event  must  be  dated  either  in  69, 
60.  or  61  A.D.  The  year  named  last  is  least  probable,  be- 
cause it  makes  Festus  rule  less  than  one  year  (summer  of 
61-firBt  half  of  62  a.d.) — an  event  which  Joeephus  would 
hardly  have  suffered  to  pass  unnoticed.  Furthermore,  the 
clause  with  tdi  atratoptdarchei  in  undoubtedly  to  be  retained 
in  Acts  xxviii.  16  (cf.  Zahn,  EinUUung,  pp.  390-391),  and 
implies  that  when  Paul  arrived  in  Rome  there  was  but  one 
pnetorian  prefect,  which  was  not  the  case  after  the  death  of 
Bumis  near  the  beginning  of  62  a.d.  If  Festus  assumed 
office  in  the  summer  of  61.  Paul  must  have  reached  Rome 
after  the  middle  of  Mar.,  6i2;  and  at  this  time  both  sucoes- 
son  of  Bumis  were  in  office.  The  year  60  is  preferable  to 
59  since  it  makes  the  **  many  years  of  Acts  xxiv.  10.  five 
and  one-half  instead  of  four  and  one-half,  and  only  on  the 
aasumpticm  that  the  arrest  took  place  in  68  a.d.  can  II  Cor. 
xii.  2  be  made  to  fit  in  with  the  certain  date  of  Acts  xi.  25 
(see  S  2,  above). 

Assuming  that  the  arrest  took  place  at  Pentecost 
of  58  A.D.,  reckoning  can  be  carried  back  to  the 
Apostolic  Council  at  Jerusalem  (q.v.)  with  consid- 
erable certainty,  partly  by  the  help  of  statements 
like  Acts  xviii.  11,  xix.  8-10,  xx.  3,  6,  31,  and  hints 
in  the  epistles  (I  Cor.  xvi.  8;    II  Cor. 

^^n.  ^-  1^'  «•  2;  etc.),  partiy  by  esti- 
mating the  length  of  time  required  for 
the  events  recorded  and  the  time  of  year  in  which 
they  occurred.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  Apostolic 
Council  was  held  in  the  winter  of  51-52,  probably 
at  the  beginning  of  52  a.d.  Reckoning  backward 
from  this  point  and  assuming  that  Gal.  ii.  1-10, 
corresponds  to  the  events  of  Acts  xv.  1-33,  and  that 
the  three  years  of  Gal.  i.  18  are  not  included  in  the 
fourteen  years  of  Gal.  ii.  1.  it  appears  that  Paul  was 
converted  seventeen  years  before  the  Apostolic 
Council — that  is,  in  the  winter  of  34-35,  probably 
near  the  beginning  of  35  a.d.  The  "  new  chro- 
nology," which  puts  the  conversion  in  the  year  of 
Jesus'  death,  fails  to  allow  sufficient  time  for  the 
important  events  of  Acts  i.-viii.  and  is  inconsistent 
with  the  uniform  representation  of  the  conversion 
as  relatively  late. 

2.  Period  before  Oonverslon:  According  to  his 
own  statement,  recorded  in  the  Acts  (xxii.  3;  cf. 
ix.  1 1,  xxi.  39),  Paul  was  bom  in  Tarsus.  His  Juda- 
izing  opponents,  perhaps  as  early  as  the  second 
century.  Inferred  from  this  that  his  parents  were 
heathen  (Epiphanius,  Hcer.,  XXX.,  xvL  25).  Mod- 
em historians  surmise  that  he  was  a  Hellenist. 
When  he  declares  himself  a  "  Hebrew  of  the  He- 
brews" (Phfl.  iii.  5;  cf.  II  Cor.  xi.  22),  he  does  not 
contradict  this,  since  what  he  has  in  mind  is  his 
ability  to  speak  the  language  of  the  Palestinian  and 
Syrian  Jews  (i.e.,  the  current  Aramaic).  He  was  a 
Pharisee,  descended  from  a  line  of  Pharisaic  ances- 


tors (Acts  xxiii.  6,  where  the  reading  is  the  "  son 
of  Pharisees,"  not  "  of  a  Pharisee  ";  cf.  Phil.  iii.  6; 
GaL  i.  13-14).  Since  the  distinction  of  Pharisee 
and  Sadducee  is  not  heard  of  in  the  diaspora,  this 
fact  indicates  that  Paul's  family  maintained  con- 
nections with  the  mother-land,  and  he  appears  to 
have  had  a  married  sister  living  in  Jerusalem  (Acts 
xxiii.  17).  He  was  educated  in  Jerusalem  in  the 
school  of  Gamaliel  the  Elder,  the  grandson  of  Hillel 
(Acts  xxii.  3).  He  inherited  Roman  citizenship 
from  his  father  (Acts  xxii.  28)  and  had  also  the  rights 
of  a  citizen  of  Tarsus  (Acts  xxL  39).  Following 
Jewish  custom,  his  father  doubtless  gave  him  the 
name  of  Saul  when  he  was  cireumciaed  (PhiL  iiL  5), 
perhaps  after  the  first  king  of  Israel,  as  tiie  family 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Rom.  xL  1; 
Phil.  iii.  5).  As  son  of  a  Roman  citizen  he  necessi- 
rOy  had  also  a  Roman  name — doubtless  prsnomen, 
nomen,  and  cognomen.  As  the  cognomen  was  the 
usual  designation  (cf.  Caesar,  Cicero,  etc.),  it  is  not 
strange  that  it  alone  (Paulus)  has  been  preserved. 
He  was  doubtless  called  Saul  by  Jews  after  as  well 
as  before  conversion,  while  as  a  Roman  and  mission- 
aiy  to  the  Gentiles  he  was  always  PauL  The  change 
from  Saul  to  Paul  in  Acts  xiii.  9,  is  perhaps  due  to 
a  change  in  soiutses.  Paul's  personal  i^pearanoe 
seems  to  have  been  unimposing  (Acts  xiv.  12;  IT 
Cor.  X.  10),  perhaps  a  consequence  of  the  bodily 
affliction  to  which  he  refers  in  II  Cor.  xiL  7-10; 
Gal.  iv.  13-14  (cf.  U  Cor.  iv.  7-18).  Whatever  this 
affliction  was — severe  neurasthenia,  malaria,  eye- 
trouble,  or  even  epilep^  (cf.  Zahn,  EvnUitwng,  L 
122) — ^he  seemed  sometimes  one  smitten  by  God  and 
beset  by  an  evU  spirit  He  appears  to  have  aged 
early.  He  never  married  (I  Cor.  viL  7-8,  ix.  5). 
In  his  student  days,  doubtless,  according  to  rab- 
binic custom,  he  learned  the  trade  by  which  he 
supported  himself  later  (I  Thess.  ii.  9;  II  Thees. 
iii.  8;  I  Cor.  iv.  12,  ix.  &-8;  II  Cor.  xL  7-12,  xii. 
14-18;  Acts  xviii.  3,  xx.  34).  The  Greek  skenopoiM 
(Acts  xviii.  3)  means  a  "  maker  of  tent-material "; 
and  Paul  was  a  tanner  rather  than  a  weaver.  The 
older  translators  and  oonmientatore  knew  well  that 
the  tents  of  Corinth  and  Ephesus  were  made  of 
leather  and  uniformly  classed  Paul  among  the 
woricers  in  leather.  That  the  weaver's  trade  was 
of  ill  repute  in  Jerusalem  is  decisive  on  this  point 
Paul  won  distinction  in  Gamaliel's  school  (Gal.  i.  14); 
and  this,  no  doubt,  led  to  his  prominence  in  the  exe- 
cution of  Stephen  and  brou^t  him  later  the  com- 
mission to  persecute  the  Nazarenes  (Acts  vii.  58, 
viii.  1,  3,  ix.  1-2,  14,  xxii.  4-^,  xxvi.  9-11).  As 
Christian,  Paul  looked  back  upon  this  time  with 
sorrow  and  regret  (I  Cor.  xv.  8-9;  Gal.  L  13-14; 
Phil.  iii.  fr-9;  Eph.  iii.  8;  I  Tim.  i.  12-16)  and  ap- 
preciated the  contrast  between  his  pharisaic  and  his 
Christian  piety  and  mode  of  thought;  but  he  always 
recognized  a  connection  between  the  two.  Like  the 
best  of  his  people  who  rejected  the  Grospel,  he  was 
actuated  by  an  honest  striving  after  ri^teousness, 
a  zeal  for  God,  and  an  impulse  to  spread  his  own 
conviction  and  knowledge.  As  a  Christian  he  was 
still  a  Pharisee  (cf .  Acts  xxiii.  6)  and  a  disciple  of  the 
rabbis  in  life,  in  handling  of  Scripture,  in  seal  for 
proselytizing  (cf.  Matt,  xxiii.  15),  and  also  in  faith 
and  hope.    Passages  like    Phil.   iiL  3-14;  Gal.  L 
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13-15,  show  that  Paul  was  not  ashamed  of  his 
earlier  pharisaic  life. 

8.  OpnTeraion  and  Preparation  for  Miaeionary 
Servloe:    Paul's  conversion  was  no  gradual  devel- 
opment, but  a  sudden  and  violent  rupture  with  all 
his  past  thinking  and  activity;  the  light  broke  upon 
him,  not  like  the  dawn  of  day,  but  as  a  lightning 
flash,  which  revealed  the  glory  of  God  shining  in 
the  face  of  Christ  (II  Cor.  iv.  6)  and  at  the  same  time 
illumined  all  other  things  and  displayed  his  previous 
striving  in  its  true  character  (II  Cor.  v.  16  sqq.; 
Phil.  ii.  7-10).     He  cites  his  pharisaic  training  and 
bias  as  proof  that  his  faith  and  understanding  of  the 
Gospel  were  not  due  to  human  agency,  but  were  a 
direct  revelation  of  Christ  (Gal.  i.  11-16).    He  gives 
no  information  in  his  writings  concerning  the  out- 
ward media  and  circumstances  except  that  inunedi- 
ately  after  the  event  he  went  to  Arabia  and  Damascus 
(Gal.  i.  17).    He  saw  a  vision  {optasia,  Acts  xxvi. 
19),  which  resembled  other  visions  in  that  the  super- 
sensuous  was  perceived  by  the  senses;  but  both  Paul 
and  the  Acts  (ix.  3-18,  xxii.  fr-16,  xxvi.  9-20)  dis- 
tinguish it  sharply  from  all  later  ^'  revelations," 
"  visions,"  and  "  trances  "  (Gal.  ii.  2;    I  Cor.  xii. 
1-4;    Acts  xvi.  9,  xviii.  9,  xxii.  17-21,  xxiii.  11, 
xxvii.  23)  as  something  unique.     Paul  believed  that 
he  actually  saw  Jesus  as  the  older  disciples  had  seen 
him  after  his  resurrection  (I  Cor.  xv.  8)  and  that 
for  this  reason  his  apostolate,  like  theirs,  rested  on 
personal  intercourse  with  the  Lord  (I  Cor.  ix.  1). 
He  received  the  call  to  preach  at  this  time  (Acts  ix. 
15,  xxii.  15,  xxvi.  16-18);  but  nothing  is  said  about 
a  command  to  begin  at  once  or  a  mission  exclusively 
to  the  Gentiles  (cf.  the  present,  euangelizOmaif  in- 
stead of  the  future,  etuingdialhnai,   in  Gal.  L  16). 
The  latter  was  first  committed  to  him  three  years 
later    (Acts  xxii.    21),  and   he   preached  first   to 
the  Jews  in    Damascus,    Jerusalem,   and  Judea 
(Acta    ix.    20,    27,    29,    xxvi.    20).     After   three 
years  in  Damascus,  during  which  Paul  doubtless 
received  from  the  Christians  in  the  city  such  in- 
struction as  he  needed  in  the  Gospel  tradition,  he 
returned  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  ix.  23-28;  Gal.  i.  18). 
Conditions  there  were  more  favorable  than  they 
would  have  been  earlier.    Caiaphas,  who  had  given 
Paul  his  conmiission  as  persecutor  (Acts  ix.  1-2),  had 
been  removed  from  office,  and  ViteUius  had  suc- 
ceeded Pilate  and  established  better  government 
(36  A.D.).    Nevertheless,   the  renegade   naturally 
encountered  hatred,  and  the  coimsel  of  the  Jerusa- 
lem Christians  and  a  divine  command  determined 
him  to  leave  Palestine  and  go  to  the  home  of  his 
boyhood  (Acta  ix.  29-30,  xxii.  17-21;   Gal.  i.  21). 
If  Paul  was  converted  in  the  beginning  of  35  and 
went  to  Antioch  in  the  summer  of  43  a.d.  (see  1, 
§§2,  6,  above),  he  must  have  remained  in  Tarsus 
more  than  five  years.    There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  he  traveled  in  Cilicia  and  Syria  or  that  he 
preached  to  the  Gentiles  in  Tarsus.    It  was  a  time 
of  waiting  and  preparation  for  the  future.    He  now 
understood  his  mission  to  the  Gentiles  (Acts  xxii. 
21);  and  it  was  natural  that  he  should  devote  him- 
self to  study  preparatory  to  that  woric.    He  was 
oaUed  from  his  retirement  by  Barnabas  and  resumed 
active  work  in  Antioch  (Acts  xi.  25-26).    Accord- 
ing to  the  chronology  here  followed,  the  experiences 
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described  in  II  Cor.  xii.  1-5  occurred  in  or  before  the 
autumn  of  43  a.d.,  and  doubtless  they  contributed 
to  his  decision  to  go  to  Antioch  with  Barnabas. 

4.  Paul  the  MleaJonary;     It  is  impossible  here 
to  follow  Paul's  far-reaching  missionary  journeys 
or  to  depict  his  work,  surpassing  all  previously 
accomplished  for  the  spread  of  Christianity,  in  detail; 
no  more  will  be  attempted  than  a  characterization 
of  the  work.     Paul's  teaching  in  Antioch  (Acts  xi. 
26,  xiii.  3)  from  the  summer  of  43  to  about  the  spring 
of  50  A.D.   was  essentially  missionary   work.     It 
resulted  even  in  the  first  year  in  so  notable  acces- 
sions to  the  already  flourishing  congregation,  espe- 
cially of  Greeks,  that  the  Antiochians  coined  the 
name  ''  Christians  "  in  distinction  from  the  synar 
gogue  (Acts  xi.  19-26).     If  the  visit  of  Peter  to 
Antioch,  mentioned  in   Gal.   ii.    11-14,   is  rightly 
placed  in  this  time  (cf.  NKZ,   1894,  435-448),  it 
shows  that  Paul  already  had  the  conception  of  the 
Gospel  and  of  the  principles  to  be  followed  in  a  Gen- 
tile congregation  which  he  developed  later  in  the 
epistles.     When  he  was  sent  out  to  preach  by  the 
Antioch  congregation  (Acts  xiii.  2-4)  he  felt  himself 
an  apostle  according  to  the  original  meaning  and 
current  application  of  the  word — one  commissioned 
by  Christ  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  non-believers. 
Barnabas  accompanied  him  and  worked  with  him 
at  this  time,  and  he  had  other  associates  in  this 
journey  and  later  ones.    The  methods  and  princi- 
ples which    Paul    followed    are    seen  in  this   first 
missionary  journey  (Acts    xiii.     4,  xiv.  26).    The 
evangelists  went  rapidly  from  town  to  town  and 
district  to  district,  avoiding  the  smaller  places  and 
preaching  only  in  the  laige  cities.     In  the  larger 
cities  there  were  generally  Jewish  congregations 
and  synagogues,  and  many  Gentiles  who  "  feared 
God  "  (Acts  xiu.  16,  26,  42,  43)  were  in  the  habit 
of  attending  the  Sabbath  services.    Thus  there  was 
opportunity  to  preach  to  both  Jews  and  Gentiles;  it 
is  a  mistake  to  think  that  Paul  from  the  very  first 
interpreted  his  mission  to  the  Gentiles  as  exclusive 
of  the  Jews.     Another  principle  was  the  consistent 
refusal  of  all  material  support.     It  was  customary 
for  traveling  preachers  to  accept  the  freely  offered 
gifts  of  those  among  whom  they  tarried,  and  Paul 
recognized  their  right  to  receive  (I  Cor.  ix.  4-18) 
and  emphasized  the  duty  of  the  congregations  to 
support  their  permanent  teachers  (Gal.  vi.  6;  I  Tim. 
V.  17-18).     But  for  himself  he  wished  to  avoid  all 
appearance  that  his  preaching  was  a  profit-bringing 
business  (I  Cor.  ix.  18;   I  Thess.  ii.  3-12).    Yet  he 
did  not  refuse  contributions  offered  in  a  spirit  like 
his  own  to  meet  the  expenses  of  journeys  to  spread 
the  Gospel,  or  to   solicit  for   his  personal   needs 
when,  as  in  imprisonment,  he  could  not  work  at  his 
trade  (II  Cor.  xi.  8;  Phil.  i.  3-7,  ii.  25-30,  iv.  10-19). 
In  nothing  is  Paul's  good  sense  more  ap*^  arent  than 
in  his  readiness  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  jivil  authori- 
ties and  to  claim  his  legal  rights  as  a  Roman  citizen 
when  attacked  by  the  Jews  or  the  heathen  popu- 
lace; and  in  noteworthy  instances  he  found  efficient 
protection  (Acts  xvi.  36-39,  xxii.  25-29,  xxiii.  27, 
XXV.  9-12,  xxvi.  32).    While  petty  officials  some- 
times showed  a  disposition  to  cuny  popular  favor, 
it  was  Paul's  good  fortime  that  most  of  the  higher 
representatives  of  the  Roman  government   with 
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whom  he  had  to  deal  were  intelligent  and  well-mean- 
ing men.  His  favorable  judgment  of  the  Roman 
order  (Rom.  xiii.  1-7;  I  Tim.  ii.  2)  was  fomided  on 
personal  experience.  Lastly,  Paul's  office  as  mis- 
sionary and  true  apostle  imposed  the  duty  of  organ- 
izing ^e  new  congregations  which  he  founded,  and 
of  watching  and  guiding  their  development.  The 
duty  carried  with  it  the  right  to  command  (I  Cor. 
vii.  10-13,  17,  xi.  17,  34,  xiv.  37,  xvi.  1;  I  Thess. 
iv.  2,  11;  II  Thess.  iii.  4-12)  and  demanded  an 
obedience  which  was  not  always  accorded  (II  Cor. 
ii.  9,  X.  5-6;  II  Thess.  iii.  14).  But  the  relation 
of  the  congregations  to  their  founder  was  that  be- 
tween paternal  authority  and  child-like  reverence 
(I  Cor.  iv.  14  sqq.),  and  Paul,  in  accordance  with  his 
conviction  that  freedom  is  an  inalienable  character- 
istic of  (Christian  morality,  left  no  means  imtried 
to  convince  of  the  necessity  and  wisdom  of  his 
opinions,  recommendations^  and  ordinances.  His 
command  and  skilful  use  of  alignment,  pathos,  and 
irony  are  evident  in  his  epistles;  the  correspondence 
with  the  unruly  Church  of  Corinth,  which  is  not 
wholly  preserved,  gives  the  best  picture  of  this 
side  of  Paul's  burdensome  work,  and  shows  also 
how,  thou^  absent,  he  cooperated  in  local  church 
discipline  without  imposing  his  opinion  as  the  only 
one  valid  (I  Cor.  v.  1^;  II  Cor.  ii.  1-11,  vii.  2-12). 
6.  Oonteatwlth  Judaism:  When  the  Gospel  was 
first  offered  to  the  Gentiles  there  were  some  in 
the  mother  congregation  at  Jerusalem  who  found 
it  hard  to  accept  such  as  fellow  believers  (Acts 
xi.  2-3).  Men  of  this  type  came  to  Antioch  while 
Paul  and  Barnabas  were  absent  on  the  first  mission- 
ary journey  and  endangered  the  growth,  if  not  the 
very  existence,  of  the  Gentile  congregation  there 
by  teaching  that  circumcision  and  full  observance 
of  the  Mosaic  law  were  essential  to  salvation  (Acts 
XV.  1).  The  Apostolic  Council  at  Jerusalem  (q.v.) 
followed  and  repudiated  the  teaching  of  these 
Judaizers  (Acts  xv.  2-29;  Gal.  ii.  1-10),  but  they 
continued  active.  They  visited  the  South  Galatian 
churches  while  Paul  was  on  his  way  to  Europe  on 
the  second  missionary  journey  and  produced  an 
effect  there  which  threw  Paul,  when  he  heard  of  it, 
into  the  state  of  agitation  and  indignation  in  which 
the  epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  written.  It  must 
not  be  assumed  that  the  Judaizers  were  insincere. 
They  were  Pharisees  (Acts  xv.  5) ;  and  they  doubted 
as  little  as  any  Pharisee  (Matt,  xxiii.  16;  Rom.  ii. 
17-20)  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Jews  to  open  to 
all  men  the  way  of  salvation  revealed  to  them. 
They  preached  Jesus  in  their  way  (II  Cor.  xi.  4)  and 
zealously.  But  they  asserted  that  Gentiles,  in 
order  to  be  Christians,  must  first  become  Jews. 
Herein  lay  the  ground  of  controversy  between  them 
and  Paul;  and  Paul  entered  the  contest  with  a 
strenuousness  and  carried  it  through  with  a  fer- 
tility of  resource  which  won  him  the  victory. 
Appealing  to  his  own  experience  and  that  of  all 
upright  Christians  of  Je^^^sh  origin  (Gal.  ii.  15-21; 
Rom.  vii.  1-6;  cf.  Acts  xv.  7-11)  and  to  the  results 
of  his  labors  as  divine  commendation,  he  character- 
ized the  contention  of  the  Judaizers  as  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  law  and  all  pre-Christian  history, 
as  a  perversion  of  the  Gospel,  and  as  a  mischievous 
attack  not  merely  on  the  Gentile  Christians  but 


even  on  the  true  freedom  of  all  Christians  (GaL 
ii.  4).  None  the  lees  he  refrained  from  criticizing 
Jewish  Christians  for  observing  the  law  and  con- 
formed to  it  himself.  The  first  period  of  the  con- 
test was  closed  by  the  decision  of  the  Apostolic 
Council  (in  the  winter  of  51-52  a.d.)  that,  instead  of 
the  uniformity  demanded  by  the  Judaizers,  there 
should  be  a  Gentile  Church  and  a  Jewish  Church. 
Thenceforth  Paul  did  not  lack  the  ^proval  and 
support  of  the  Jerusalem  Church,  or  at  least  of  its 
leaders.  But  attempts,  always  emanating  from 
Palestine,  continued  to  be  made  to  undermine  his 
work  and  disparage  him  personally.  Judaizers  ap- 
peared in  Galatia,  in  Corinth,  in  Rome,  and  no 
doubt  elsewhere.  Distorted  reports  about  Paul 
(cf.  Acts  xxi.  21)  inflamed  feeling  against  him,  and 
his  adversaries  were  able  to  cite  in  their  favor  with 
some  apparent  reason  the  example  and  teaching 
of  Jesus  (cf.  Matt.  v.  17-19)  and  the  practise  of  the 
Jerusalem  Church.  He  felt  it  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  right  himself  in  Palestine,  so  far  as  he  could, 
by  visiting  Jerusalem  before  he  transferred  his 
activity  to  the  West,  and  he  went  thither  with  a 
large  sum  of  money  for  the  poor,  cc^lected  in  the 
congregations  which  he  had  foimded,  and  attended 
by  an  imposing  array  of  deputies  from  the  Macedo- 
nian, Asian,  and  Galatian  churches  (Acts  xx.  4,  xxL 
29;  II  Cor.  viii.  16-24).  He  evidently  wished  to 
show  that  the  Gentiles  whom  he  had  converted 
regarded  the  original  congregation  with  grateful 
love  and  hoped  to  convince  the  non-believing  Jews 
that  he  was  not  devoid  of  empathy  with  his  suffer- 
ing people  (cf.  Acts  xxiv.  17;  Rom.  xv.  31). 

6.  Paul's  Gospel  and  Theology:  Paul  deemed 
but  one  Gospel  worthy  of  the  name  and  called  it 
indifferently  the  Gospel  (or  testimony  or  word)  of 
God  (Rom.  i.  1;  I  Cor.  ii.  1;  I  Thess.  ii.  13;  etc.), 
and  of  Jesus  or  Christ  or  the  Lord  (Gal.  i.  7;  I  Cor. 
i.  6;  Col.  iii.  16;  etc.).  The  genitive  in  each  case 
is  subjective,  indicating  the  originator.  Paul's 
Gospel  was  the  "  Gospel  of  God  "  because  it  was  a 
message  sent  by  God  into  the  worid  and  because 
God  spoke  to  men  throu^  human  preachers  and 
called  them  to  salvation  (Rom.  viii.  30;  II  Cor.  v. 
19-20;  Gal.  i.  6;  I  Thess.  iu  12-13);  andit  was  also 
the  "  Gospel  of  Christ "  because  Christ  was  the 
first  preacher  of  this  Gospel  (£!ph.  ii.  17)  and  con- 
tinues to  offer  salvation  to  men  through  his  ambas- 
sadors (II  Cor.  V.  20;  Gal.  iv.  14).  AD  apostles 
truly  ctdled  preach  this  Gospel  (Rom.  i.  1-5;  I  Cor. 
XV.  11),  and  wherever  conversions  result  it  is  the 
true  Gospel  which  is  preached  (RcHn.  vi.  17;  Eph. 
i.  13-16;  Col.  i.  7).  When  he  speaks  of  a  "  go^ 
of  the  circumcision  "  and  *^  of  the  uncircumcision  " 
(Gal.  ii.  7-8),  Paul  means  different  forms  of  one  and 
the  same  Gospel — not  different  Gospels  fw  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  but  different  methods  of  preaching. 
The  Gospel  of  the  uncircimicision  was  specially 
committeid  to  Paul,  and  because  of  this  unique  com- 
mission and  the  far-reaching  extent  of  his  missionary 
labors,  he  .is  preeminently  the  apostle  to  the  Gen- 
tiles and  the  Gospel  which  he  preaches  is  his  Gospel 
(Rom.  ii.  16,  xvi.  25;  II  Tim.  ii.  8);  though  he  does 
not  deny  that  others  recognized  the  need  of  preaching 
to  the  Gentiles  and  fulfilled  the  duty  before  him 
(Eph.  iii.  5-6).    Paul  had  a  theology  distinctly 
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his  own,  not  indeed  elaborated  into  complete  and 
final  systematic  form,  but  nevertbeleaa  a  general 
conceptjoa  of  the  revelation  of  God  In  Christ,  the 
prepamtion  for  it,  and  its  consequences  resting  on 
coDsistent  |.h inking  and  well  grounded  in  lU  main 
principles.  He  was  by  training  and  knowledge  Ilie 
only  theologian  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word 
among  the  apoatles.  But  he  waa  not  led  to  the 
Cbristmu  failij  and  life  by  study,  but  tore  versa. 
His  theology  was  experiential  knowledge  inter- 
preted by  the  light  of  the  geneml  evolution  an  he  saw 
it  in  the  Old-Tcatament  bistciry,  in  the  appearance 
of  the  historical  Christ,  in  the  religious  antitheses 
of  bis  time,  and  in  the  world  of  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion. This  is  seen  moat  clearly  in  his  doctrine  of  the 
law,  of  sin,  and  of  justification.  It  lias  not  always 
been  sufficiently  recognized  that  Paul's  teaching  has 
much  in  common  with  that  of  Jeaua  and  the  Apos- 
tolic Church.  For  example,  his  conception  of  tlie 
righteousness  (rf  Gmi  (Rom.  i.  17,  iii.  21-22,  x.  3;  11 
Cor,  V.  21;  Phil.  iii.  9)  is  fully  imderetood  only  when 
the  fact  is  properly  appreciated  that  Jesus  (Matt.  vi. 
33)  and  James  (i.  20)  spoke  of  a  divine  righteousness 
contrasted  with  one  merely  apparent  attainefl  by 
human  woriis.  As  the  great  preacher  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, Paul  remained  in  high  honor  and  his  epistles 
were  added  to  the  Gospels  as  the  foundation  of  the 
New-Testament  ooaon.  His  teaching  was  dominant 
in  the  sub-apostolic  Church  and  the  entire  pre- 
reformatioQ  Church.  Marcion  was  the  only  one 
who  felt  that  Paul's  doctrine  was  peculiar  and  tried 
to  distinguish  it  sharply  from  other  Christian 
thinking;  and  Marcion  misunderstood  Paul  fun- 
damentally. 

7.  FbqI  the  Martyr:  Paul's  epistles  throw  no 
light  on  the  events  beginning  with  his  arrest  in 
Jerusalem  at  Pentecost,  58  a.d.,  and  ending  with 
his  arrival  in  Rome  nearly  three  years  later  (see 
1,  i  5,  above),  and  what  is  known  of  this  period  is 

1  stKtad  '^^"^***  solely  from  the  last  eight 
Faota  chapters  of  the  Acta.  Mommsen  (pp. 
87  sqq.)  has  found  the  narrative  trust- 
worthy when  tested  by  knowledge  of  Roimiii  crimi- 
nal law  and  procedure  and  has  even  pronounced  it 
a  unique  and  valuable  commentary  on  other  sources. 
Paul  was  attacked  in  the  temple  by  a  turbulent 
crowd  (iiwligal«d  by  the  Jews  "of  Asia,"  Acts 
xxi.  27)  and  was  saved  from  summaiy  mob  ven- 
geance by  the  intervention  of  the  Roman  chiliarch, 
Lysias.  To  escape  examination  by  scourging  Paul 
declared  himself  a  Roman  citizen,  and  Lysias  then 
accorded  him  speedy  trial  in  presence  of  his  accusers 
and  found  no  offense  which  called  for  death  or  im- 
prisonment. The  highest  Jewish  authority,  how- 
ever, preferred  a  capital  charge  against  a  Roman 
citiaen,  and  in  such  a  case  the  chiliarch  had  no 
jurisdiction;  so  he  sent  Paul  to  the  procurator, 
Felix,  at  Cieaarea.  Again  the  accused  had  prompt 
trial  ("  after  five  days,"  Acta  xxiv.  1)  and  no  crime 
was  proved.  Further  investigation  (Acts  xxiv. 
22-26)  must  have  removed  any  doubts  that  Feli-t 
may  have  had  of  Paul's  innocence.  But  he  delayed 
to  pronounce  final  judgment,  which  must  have  set  the 
prisoner  at  liberty,  and  Paul  was  still  confined  when 
Felix  was  succeeded  by  Festue  two  years  later. 
The  Jews  made  baste  to  press  their  charge  before 


Festus,  whereupon  Paul  availed  himself  uf  tbe  right 
to  have  bis  cause  beard  in  Rome  by  an  appeal  to 
Ca?aar.  Accordingly  be  was  sent  to  Rome,  being  well 
treated  on  the  way  (cf.  tbe  entire  narrative.  Acta 
xvii.  1  sqq.),  was  put  in  chaige  of  the  praetorian 
prefect  (at  the  time  tbe  excellent  Afranius  Burrus; 
see  1,  S  5,  above),  and  was  permitted  to  live  for  the 
next  two  years  in  his  own  hired  house,  to  receive 
freely  all  who  came  to  see  him,  and  to  preach  with- 
out hindrance.  Here  the  narrative  of  the  Acts 
abruptly  breaks  off.  The  epistles  to  tbe  Ephesians, 
Colosaians,  and  Philemon,  which  were  written  from 
confinement  in  Rome,  confirm  the  account  of  the 
Acts  without  adding  anything  of  importance.  They 
name  some  of  the  devoted  fellow  workers  who 
gathered  about  Paul  (Col.  i.  1,  7,  iv.  7,  10-12,  14; 
Philemon  23-24;  cf.  Acta  xxvii.  2)  and  show  that 
his  desire  to  preach  tbe  Gospel  in  Rome,  expressed 
many  years  earlier  (Rom,  i.  9-16,  xv.  22-29),  was 
being  abundantly  fulfilled  (Eph.  vi.  19-20;  Col. 
iv.  3;  Philemon  10).  Only  in  Philemon  22  ia  there 
a  bint  that  a  trial  is  approaching.  When  the  epistle 
to  the  Philippians  was  written  Paul  was  also  im- 
prisoned in  Rome,  but  conditions  were  different. 
His  case  hod  been  taken  up  by  the  authorities 
but  was  not  yet  decided.  The  impression  had 
gone  forth  that  he  was  imprisoned  solely  be- 
cause of  bis  Cliristion  faith  and  missionary  preach- 
ing; others,  both  Paul's  friends  and  some 
(Judaizers]  who  were  actuated  by  "  envy  and  strife," 
were  preaching  more  zealously  than  ever  (Phil.  i. 
12-18).  This  seems  to  imply  that  Paul  was  not 
allowed  to  preach  himself,  and  also  that  the  authori- 
ties were  not  disposed  to  adjudge  Christian  preaching 
criminal.  Paul  hopes  to  be  acquitted  (Phil.  i.  10, 
25,  ii.  24).  What  the  outcome  was  is  nowhere  told. 
If,  however,  the  pastoral  epistles  are  genuine,  Paul 
was  set  free.  For  these  lett«ia  imply  many  facta 
which  can  not  be  fitted  into  PaiJ's  earlier  life  and 
were,  for  the  most  part,  contemporary  with  the  let- 
2  Frotetile  **"  "'^  happened  shortly  before  they 
Oonjeoturea.  "^  "^'''*°-  They  mention  a  visit  to 
Crete(Tituei.^  12),  to  Miletus. Tioas. 
and  probably  to  Corinth  (If  Tim.  iv.  13.  20).  to 
Macedonia;  and  an  intended  visit  to  Epheaus  ( I  Tim. 
i.-l,  iii.  14);  the  intention  tospend  the  winter  at 
Nicopolis  in  Epirus  (Titus  iii.  12).  Furthermore, 
when  II  Timothy  was  written  Paul  bad  been  for 
some  time  in  prison  in  Rome,  but  the  conditions  are 
not  those  of  Acts  xxviii.  30-31 ,  or  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Philippians.  A  friend  from  Asio  Minor  bad  foimd  him 
only  after  diligent  seeking  and  others  had  forsaken 
him  (II  Tim.  i".  8-12,  15-18.  ii.  9,  iv.  10).  There  is 
no  more  mention  of  preaching,  and  Paul  is  convinced 
that  his  end  is  near  (II  Tiro.  iv.  6-8,  18;  iniv.  16-17 
he  says  that  at  his  "  first  answer,"  cf.  Phil.  i.  7.  16, 
the  Lord  delivered  him  to  the  end  that  he  and  no 
other  should  preach  the  Gospel  to  all  the  Gentiles). 
If  it  was  Paul  who  wrote  all  this,  bis  first  trial 
ended  in  acquittal,  and  then  be  not  ordy  revisited 
the  eastern  congregations  but  preached  Christ,  as 
he  hod  long  desired  to  do  (cf.  Rom.  xv,  24),  in  the 
West.  The  facts  mentioned  in  II  Timothy  can 
hardly  have  been  later  inventions.  Hence,  even  if 
the  epiAtle  be  not  genuine,  it  testifies  to  an  acquittal 
and  activity  in  the  West.     And  this  activity  has 
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independent  support  in  Roman  tradition  of  about 
90  or  100  A.D.  The  First  Epistle  of  Gement  (v.) 
says  that  Paul  preached  **  both  in  the  East  and 
West)  .  .  .  taught  righteousness  to  the  whole  world, 
and  came  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the  West  "  before 
he  suffered  martyrdom  in  Rome.  According  to 
current  usage  "  the  extreme  limit  of  the  West " 
means  Spain  or  the  Atlantic  Ocean  (cf .  Zahn,  Ein- 
Miifi^,  i.  441,  446-49).  The  same  tradition  appears 
in  the  Gnostic  Acts  of  Peter  about  160  or  170  (ed. 
R.  A.  Lipsius,  Acta  apostolanim  apocrypha,  i.  45-48, 
51, 26,  Leipsic,  1891),  in  the  Muratorian  Canon  (q.v.; 
line  38),  and  in  many  later  writings.  It  can  not  be 
based  upon  the  pastoral  epistles,  since  these  speak 
only  of  renewed  activity  in  the  East  or  in  general 
terms  without  specific  designation  of  place,  and  say 
nothing  of  the  West.  And  so  early  as  95  a.d.  and 
in  Rome,  where  the  older  members  of  the  congre- 
gation must  have  had  personal  knowledge  of  the 
facts,  it  can  hardly  have  been  an  inference  from  the 
desire  to  visit  Spain  expressed  in  Rom.  xv.  22  sqq. 
The  tradition  of  two  imprisonments  in  Rome  with 
an  interval  of  missionary  work  between  them  is 
first  connected  with  II  Tim.  iv.  16-17,  by  Eusebius 
(Hist,  ecd.  ii.  22),  and  the  Spanish  journey  with 
Rom.  XV.  24,  28,  by  Jerome,  though  not  very  defi- 
nitely (on  Isa.  xi.  ed.  Vallarsius,  iv.  164;  Ps.  Ixxxiii., 
Anecdota  Maredsolana,  iii.,  1895,  pp.  2,  80). 
Against  the  historicity  of  the  tradition  there  are 
neither  positive  statements  of  great  antiquity  nor 
hypotheses  of  convincing  force.  The  abrupt  ter- 
mination of  the  Acts  does  not  necessarily  indicate 
that  Paul  died  at  the  end  of  the  two  years  (Acts 
xxviii.  30-31);  on  the  contrary,  if  the  imprisonment 
terminated  in  a  glorious  martyrdom,  the  author 
would  hardly  have  omitted  so  fitting  a  conclusion  of 
his  narrative.  The  sad  words  of  Acts  xx.  25  are 
not  conclusive  (cf.  the  confident  tone  of  Phil.  i.  19, 
25,  ii.  24).  The  assumption  that  Paul  suffered  in 
the  persecution  instituted  by  Nero  after  the  burn- 
ing of  Rome  is  improbable  (1)  on  chronological 
grounds,  because  this  persecution  did  not  begin 
before  the  autumn  of  64  a.d.,  and  from  the  end  of 
the  two  years  (spring,  63  a.d.)  to  this  time  is  too 
long  an  interval;  (2)  according  to  tradition  never 
contradicted  Paul  was  beheaded  (Tertullian,  Prce- 
scriptio,  XXX vi.;  Acts  of  Paul,  ed.  Lipsius,  ut  sup., 
pp.  112  sqq.) ;  taking  into  account  Tacitus,  Annales, 
XV.  44,  the  hints  in  I  Clement  v.,  and  Paul's  Roman 
citizenship,  it  is  almost  incredible  that  he  (like 
Peter,  according  to  tradition  equally  old)  can  have 
been  crucified.  The  Roman  tradition  which  makes 
Peter  and  Paul  both  suffer  on  June  29  of  the  same 
year  can  prove  at  the  most  only  that  Paul  (like 
Peter  in  all  probability)  suffered  under  Nero.  But 
this  tradition  first  appears  in  the  fourth  century 
and  is  a  misunderstanding  of  a  common  festival  of 
Peter  and  Paul  which  originally  commemorated  a 
translation  of  their  relics  on  June  29,  258  (cf. 
Zahn,  Einleitung,  i.  454  sqq.).  Even  Augustine 
doubted  this  tradition  because  of  another  which 
made  both  apostles  die  on  the  same  day  of  the 
year,  but  Paul  in  a  later  year  than  Peter.  The 
old  Acts  of  Peter  (ed.  Lipsius,  ut  sup.,  pp.  46,  3, 
8)  place  his  work  and  martyrdom  in  Rome  in  the 
same  year  which   took  Paul  to  Spain,  therefore, 


earlier  than  Paul's  death;  and  iTenseus,  fdlowing 
a  later  tradition,  set  the  death  of  Paul  a  full  year 
after  that  of  Peter  (ASB,  June,  v.  423).  The  older 
witnesses — Clement,  Dionjrsius  of  Gorinth,  Irenseus, 
Tertullian — and  Eusebius  in  the  chronicle  (Arme- 
nian text)  display  no  exact  chronological  knowledge 
and  are  at  one  only  in  that  both  apostles  died  about 
the  same  time,  and,  so  far  as  any  indication  is  given 
of  the  emperor,  under  Nero.  (T.  Zabn.) 

XL  Epistles. — 1.  Preliminary  C^uestioxLe:  The 
canon  of  the  New  Testament  ascribes  fourteen  let- 
ters to  St.  Paul.  Of  this  number  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (see  Hebrews,  Epistle  to  the)  may  be 
put  aside.  It  can  not  possibly  have  been  written 
by  the  apostle.  By  eveiy  test  of  style  and  thought 
it  belongs  to  some  other  writer.  It  can  not  be  called 
Pauline  even  in  a  secondary  sense,  as  if  it  had  issued 
from  a  Pauline  school  deeply  stamped  by  the  mas- 
ter's mind.  The  reference  to  Timothy  in  xiiL  23 
indicates  that  it  was  written  by  a  man  who  belonged 
to  the  Pauline  group.  But  in  every  way  he  was 
his  own  master.  After  a  long  and  thorough  debate 
it  may  be  fairly  said  that  the  case  against  the  Pauline 
authorship  is  closed. 

There  remain  thirteen  letters  passing  under  the 
apostle's  name.  As  regards  all  of  them,  the  exter- 
nal testimony  is  unanimous  and  continuous.  Its 
1  External  ^^^®  ^  heightened  by  the  fact  that 
Testimony  ^®  testimony  of  the  Church  in  the 
'  second  and  following  centuries,  when 
it  came  to  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  divided, 
East  and  West  being  at  odds.  But  upon  the  other 
thirteen  there  was  never  a  doubt.  The  second- 
century  fragment  called  the  Muratorian  Canon  (q.v.) 
ascribes  them  to  Paul;  and  in  all  probability'  it 
publishes  the  mind  of  the  leaders  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Marcion  accepted  all  but  the  Pastorals. 
It  seems  probable  that  he  foimd  the  thirteen  letters 
at  Rome  assembled  into  a  Pauline  corpus.  His 
treatment  of  them  is  not  historical  but  dogmatic. 
Distinction  must  be  made  carefully  between  what 
the  external  evidence  can  and  can  not  do.  It  makes 
no  discriminations.  The  statistics  of  quotation 
vaiy.  Certain  epistles  are  more  widely  used  than 
others.  But  this  does  not  affect  the  testimony  as 
a  whole,  which  speaks  about  eveiy  member  of  the 
group  in  the  same  tone  and  with  the  same  emphasb, 
and  is  conclusive  regarding  the  Pauline  literature 
as  a  whole.  It  attests  the  existence  of  a  man  of 
vast  religious  genius  and  executive  efficiency. 

But  the  external  testimony  has  no  value 
when  it  faces  the  new  issues  in  the  field  of 
Biblical  introduction.  One  of  the  assured  re- 
sults of  recent  Old-Testament  and  New-Tes- 
tament work  is  a  profound  difference  between 
S  Internal  °^^®"^  methods  of  authorship  and 
Evidence.  ^*®rary  workmanship  and  the  metiiods 
that  underlie  the  main  body  of  Holy 
Scripture.  With  us  the  author  is  a  self-conscious 
individual.  His  book  is  his  own,  no  one  else's. 
He  has  property  rights  in  it  which  the  laws  of  copy- 
right insure  and  safeguard.  But  antiquity  as  a 
whole  lacked  this  conception  of  authorship.  The 
literary  man  was  very  apt  to  be  a  member  of  a  school 
or  gild.  His  writings  or  outgivings  were  not  in  any 
sense  his  own  property,  but  the  prc^ierty  of  the 
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commuoity  to  which  he  belonged.  Their  text  waa 
preserved  by  the  comro unity,  in  the  hands  of  which 
it  was  in  some  degree  piastic.  PentateuchaJ  criti- 
cism, Isainnic  criticism,  Homeric  criticism,  the  study 
of  Jewish  aod  Christiati  apocalypses,  the  synoptic 
problem,  the  Jobannine  problem,  contribute  an 
irreaiBtible  volume  of  testimony  to  the  fundamental 
difference  between  ancient  authorship  and  modem 
authotdiip.  When  the  external  testimony  to  the 
PaiUine  epistles,  dating  from  the  second  half  of  the 
second  eentuiy  and  the  period  following,  is  con- 
fronted by  the  results  of  this  discovery,  it  becomes 
silent.  When  someLhing  has  been  learned  about 
the  literary  methods  of  the  apostolic  age,  surprise 
does  not  follow  when  a  New-Te«tament  scholar 
affirms  or  suggests  that  one  or  another  Pauline 
epistle  has  been  worked  over  or,  to  use  the  modem 
term,  edited  by  a  member  of  the  Pauline  gild  or 
school,  a.  group  of  men  deeply  infused  with  the 
apostle's  spirit,  who  had  caught,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  the  secret  of  his  style.  Nor  is  one 
surprised  when  scholars  assert  that  this  or  that  epis- 
tle was  written  outright  by  one  of  Paul's  disciples. 
When  such  questions  arise,  resort  is  not  had  to 
the  external  evidence  to  settle  them.  Internal 
evidence  alone  con  help.  Students  are  in  the  some 
case  as  tlie  student  of  Plato  or  Aristotle  when  the 
genuineness  of  a  given  dialogue  or  treatise  is  ques- 
tioned, and  have  to  meet  the  question  as  students 
of  Philo  meet  the  long-vexed  question  regarding  the 
genuineness  of  the  essay  on  the  Therapeutic.  Or, 
once  more,  investigators  are  on  the  same  ground  as 
the  art-critjc  who  has  to  deal  nith  questions  touch- 
ing the  genuitieness  of  certain  paintings  issuing 
from  the  artistic  school  or  family  of  Rubens.  The 
internal  testimony  alone  can  help.  They  must 
study  the  letters  as  a  whole,  hnd  out  the  deeper,  the 
incommunicable  quahlies  of  mind  and  spirit,  and 
by  them  test  the  matter  in  hand. 

The  first  impression  made  on  the  reader  by  this 
body  of  letters  is  that  their  presence  within  the 
Holy  Scriptures  is  an  extraordinary  tact  without 
close  parallel.  The  Catholic  Epistles 
re  not  in  the  strictest  sense  tetters, 

they  are  more  like  homilies;   they  lack 
^^^^         the    twofold    personal     element,    (he 

personal  outgivings  of  an  individual 
writer,  an'l  the  personal  presence  before  llie  writer's 
mental  vision  of  definite  individuals  and  specilic 
localities.  But  tlie  Pauline  epistles  for  the  most 
part  are  real  letters,  rich  in  personal  feeling  and 
color,  and  ^med  at  concrete  and  specific  human 
groups.  A  recent  group  of  scholars,  the  so-cidled 
Dutch  school,  has  assailed  the  opinion  common  to 
both  tradition  and  criticism  regarding  the  Pauline 
authorship  of  the  Corinthian  and  GiJatian  and 
Roman  letters.  Even  though  the  matter  in 
question  were  for  the  moment  conceded,  wonder  at 
the  part  played  by  the  Pauline  letters  in  the  canon 
of  Holy  Scriptures  would  not  be  lessened.  They 
would  still  remain,  both  in  form  and  in  spirit,  true 
letters.  The  only  possible  parallel  in  the  contents 
and  structure  of  sacred  books  is  the  pronouncements 
of  Mohammed  in  the  Koran,  and  even  this  is  remote. 
Mohammed's  outgivings  are  consciously  delivered 
as  divine  oracles ;   they  are  oracular  both  in  form 
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and  conlant.  The  Pauline  letters,  on  the  contrary, 
are  true  letters,  drawn  out  by  special  occesiona, 
colored  by  definite  situations.  They  are  a  unique 
element  in  the  Christian  Bible.  The  evidential 
value  of  this  impression  is  heightened  by  the 
way  in  which  the  letters  were  preserved  and 
after«-ard  passed  into  a  systematic  collection.  No 
matter  who  wrote  them,  the  reason  why  the 
people  to  whom  they  were  addressed  kept  them  with 
such  care  was  the  belief  that  they  bad  been  written 
by  the  Apostle  Paul.  His  name  gave  them  their 
standing.  They  came  into  the  collection  from 
widely  separated  congregations.  In  one  case  (Phil- 
emon) a  family  treasured  a  private  letter  and  after- 
ward contributed  it  to  the  Church.  As  the  Pauhne 
congregations  were  drawn  into  close  relations  «ith 
each  other,  the  letters  were  copied  and  exchanged. 
Finally  they  were  assembled,  possibly  in  the  first 
instance  at  Rome.  Whoever  wrote  them,  Paul's 
name  preserved  them.  Therefore  the  very  exist- 
ence of  such  ft  body  of  letters,  no  matter  how  judg- 
ments regarding  individual  letters  may  fall  out,  is 
irresistible  testimony  to  an  immense  and  construct- 
ive personality,  whose  work  and  word  were  insep- 
arable from  the  existence  and  well-being  of  the 
Catholic  Church, 

The  questions  of  introduction  pertaining  to  the 
Pauline  letters  can  not  be  separated  from  the  apos- 
tle's Ufe,  He  did  not  write  easily.  Possibly  his 
habit  of  using  a  scribe  or  secretniy  (Oal.  vi.  II; 
Rom,  xvi,  22)  was  due  to  the  fact  that,  shrinldng 
from  writing,  he  sought  to  ease  the  burden.  While 
it  would  be  an  over-statement  to  say  tliat  his  letters 
were  wnmg  from  him,  there  is  a  truth  in  il.  He 
had  not  the  writer's  initiative,  but  was  driven  into 
literary  expression  by  imperious  need.  His  letters 
were  instruments  of  government  whereby  he  kept 
in  his  hand  the  reins  of  control  and  direction  over 
the  churches  he  had  founded.  The  way  in  which 
they  dovetail  into  his  work  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  evidence  in  their  favor. 

It  may  appear  that  this  is  argument  in  a  circle, 
making  use  of  the  letters  to  know  the  man,  and  then 
using  the  man,  his  work,  and  his  mind,  to  autben* 
ticale  one  or  another  letter.  The  Book  of  Acta 
can  not  give  material  help.  Even 
4.  Not  an  though  it  be  assumed  that  the  Paul 
Argument  of  Acts  and  the  Paul  of  the  epistles  are 
In  a  CUfole.  not  two  Pauls,  but  one  and  the  self- 
same Paul,  with  such  difTerencee  aa 
the  time  and  place  of  writing  and  the  mood  of  the 
writer  rendered  necessary,  yet  Acts,  it  is  certain, 
knew  nothing  or  little  of  the  apostle's  inner  life, 
and  its  author  seems  to  have  made  small  use  of  the 
apostle's  letters.  Indeed,  there  are  points  where  he 
writes  as  if  he  had  not  known  or,  knowing,  had 
forgotten  the  letters.  His  story  is  intensely  dru- 
matic.  and  has  both  the  virtue  and  the  limitation 
of  that  kind  of  history.  The  Book  of  Acts  gives 
the  framework  of  Paul's  life,  but  it  does  not  help 
when  one  is  confronted  by  the  introductions!  prob- 
lems of  our  time,  which  can  be  solved  only  by  the 
letters  themselves.  Consequently  we  seem  to  be 
moving  in  a  circle.  But  the  case  is  not  so  bad  as 
it  seems.  In  the  first  place,  the  problem  here  is 
not  that  of  the  genuineness  of  all  the  letters;  the 
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letters  are  used  as  a  whole  to  determine  the  Pau- 
line cast  of  thought  and  turns  of  style,  in  order 
to  test  certain  letters  which  have  been  brought  into 
serious  question  whether  Paul  can  have  written 
them  or  no.  In  the  second  place,  the  procedure  is 
identical  with  the  method  used  to  determine  the 
genuineness  of  certain  dialogues  of  Plato  or  treatises 
of  Aristotle.  The  Platonic  corpus  or  the  Aristotelian 
corpus  gives  the  standard  or  canon  by  which  the 
student  judges  the  dialogues  or  treatises  in  question. 
The  present  situation  is  similar,  since  the  process 
is  that  of  testing  one  or  another  alleged  part  in  the 
iight  of  the  whole. 

The  facts  in  the  apostle's  life  that  deeply  concern 

the  student  of  the  Pauline  epistles  are  these:  (1)  He 

was  bom  in  Tarsus,  of  a  distinguished  and  wealthy 

family.    His  father  had  possessed  himself  of  Roman 

citizenship.     (2)  He  went  up  to  Jeru- 

TrMaf^SiL^  ^®™  ^  complete  his  education.  He 
studied  under  Gamaliel  (Acts  xxii.  3). 
This  would  indicate  that  through  his  teacher  he  was 
open  to  liberal  Judaism  and  so  to  Hellenism.  But 
Acts  ix.  1-2  and  Gal  i.  14  also  indicate  that  he  was 
a  sealous  Jew  of  the  Pharisaic  type.  Probably, 
like  some  other  men  of  genius,  he  did  not  clearly 
know  himself,  and  so  was  drawn  both  ways.  (3)  He 
was  an  ardent  persecutor  of  Christianity  (Acts  viii. 
1,  ix.  1-^;  I  CJor.  xv.  9).  (4)  He  was  converted  in 
an  altogether  extraordinary  way.  No  great  man 
ever  underwent  so  violent  and  sudden  a  change.  It 
is  a  striking  testimony  to  his  strength  of  will  that 
his  religious  experience  did  not  drive  him  into  the 
ranks  of  the  religiously  insane.  (5)  The  mental 
consequences  of  his  conversion  were  twofold.  The 
death  of  Jesus  had  struck  at  the  heart  of  Jewish 
Messianism.  Paul  had  shared  the  violent  antipathy 
to  it.  His  conversion,  by  the  law  of  recoil,  carried 
the  death  of  the  Messiah  down  to  the  roots  of  his 
being  (I  Ck>r.  ii.  2).  The  popular  Messianism,  so  far 
as  he  was  concerned,  went  into  bankruptcy  (II  Cor. 
v.  16).  The  other  result  was  that  the  institutes 
of  Judaism  and  Rabbinism  became  either  adiaphora 
or  worse  (Gal.  iv.  9).  The  practical  motives,  though 
unacknowledged,  may  have  been  as  strong  as  the 
religious  and  nationalistic  motive.  Saul  was  a 
brilliant  candidate  for  the  honors  of  the  rabbinate. 
But  the  new  prophetism,  which  was  the  soul  of  the 
society  of  Jesus  (cf.  Peter's  sermon  in  Acts  ii.) 
threatened  the  entire  rabbinical  establishment  with 
ruin.  The  magnificent  corporation  of  scholars 
and  lawyers  and  exegetes,  with  all  the  vested  inter- 
ests both  religious  and  social  which  they  represented, 
was  brought  in  peril.  Saul  the  persecutor  belonged 
to  the  school  of  Ezra,  and  Ezra's  program  was 
separatism.  The  prohibition  of  mixed  marriages, 
the  prohibition  of  table  fellowship,  these  are  the 
significant  milestones  in  the  advance  of  Ezra's 
policy.  In  Paul's  time  the  program  of  Ezra  had 
practically  triumphed.  Pharisaism  was  substan- 
tially synonjrmous  with  vital  Judaism.  The  Macca- 
bean  war  had  brought  the  Pharisaic  party  and  plat- 
form into  the  clear  light  of  day.  Another  great 
war,  the  war  with  Rome,  would  soon  demonstrate 
that  the  heirs  of  Ezra  held  the  power  of  the  keys  in 
Israel.  This,  then,  was  the  total  result  of  Paul's 
conversion.    The  program  of  Ejzra  became  un- 


timely, the  institutes  of  Pharisaic  Judaism  were 
thrown  on  the  scrap-heap.  The  other  prime  factor 
in  Paul's  mental  development  was  his  experience 
as  a  missionary.  As  a  missionaiy  to  his  own  people, 
he  was  for  the  most  part  a  failure.  He  was  too 
radical  in  his  views.  His  failure  here  may  have  been 
a  part  of  the  reason  for  his  assent  to  the  decision 
(Gal.  ii.  9)  dividing  the  missionary  field.  Shut  up 
to  the  Gentile  world,  by  a  splendid  stretch  of  the 
imagination  he  took  the  whde  empire  for  his 
province  (Rom.  xv.  19,  24).  He  discovered  the 
meaning  and  value  of  his  Roman  citisenship. 
The  empire  as  a  divinely  ordained  institution 
dawned  upon  him  (Rom.  xiii  1-6).  Thus  the  two 
parts  of  the  world  he  was  to  deal  with  in  his  thought 
were  shaped  and  placed  beside  each  other.  His 
mind  played  between  and  over  two  historical  mag- 
nitudes, the  Empire  and  Israel.  Finally,  he  was  of 
an  acutely  sensitive  temperament,  ^s  nervous 
system  was  finely  organized;  and  possibly  his 
"  thorn  "  or  "  stake  "  in  the  flesh  (II  Cor.  xiL  7; 
see  I.,  2,  sup.)  was  some  nervous  disease.  He  re- 
ceived quick  and  deep  impressions,  which  he  or- 
ganized, not  after  the  method  of  tlie  phOoeopher 
or  the  S3rstematic  theologian,  but  under  the  spur 
of  necessity  and  the  pressure  of  occasions. 

2.  First  Ghronp:  'Die  eaiiiest  Pauline  letters  we 
possess  were  to  the  church  at  Thessalonica.  Whether 
the  apostle  wrote  earlier  letters  which  have  been 
lost  is,  possibly,  an  unanswerable  question,  though 
the  fact  that  in  I  Thess.  there  is  an  order  of  thought, 
1  I  Th  ^^  arrangement  of  material  that  per- 
■alonians.  ®^  through  all  the  Pauline  letters 
save  Galatians,  I  Timothy,  and  Titus 
may  seem  to  suggest  an  experienced  hand.  But  so 
far  as  data  go,  I  Theesalonians  is  the  earliest  Pauline 
letter.  It  was  written  from  Corinth  or  its  neighbor- 
hood (I  Thess.  iii.  1-6),  in  the  course  of  the  second 
missionary  journey  and  not  very  long  after  the  apos- 
tle had  left  Athens.  Critical  opinion  regarding  the 
letter  has  on  the  whole  been  very  favorable.  The 
fundamental  characteristics  of  I  ThessaJoniana  are 

(1)  A  lively  and  insistent  monotheism.  Paul  was 
the  first  great  Jew  since  the  exile  to  visit  the  poly- 
theist  in  his  own  home.  Jewish  orthodoxy  became 
in  him  a  prophetic  passion  for  the  divine  unity. 

(2)  An  intense  and  lively  belief  in  the  parousia. 
Altogether,  I  Theesalonians  gives  an  insight  into  the 
apostle's  mind  which  seems  to  bring  him  fairiy  close 
to  the  primitive  Christian  type  of  belief  and  emo- 
tion. This  is  interestingly  illustrated  by  two  spe- 
cific positions.  First,  the  belief  in  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  is  here  inseparable  from  the  belief  in  the 
second  coming:  the  masterhood  of  Christ  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  the  divine  control  over  history. 
But  later  on,  as  in  Rom.  i.  4,  the  resurrection  is  taken 
as  the  installation  of  Christ  in  his  divine  sonship. 
Secondly,  the  trilogy  of  I  Corinthians  xiii.  13  (faith, 
hope,  love)  here  appears  in  its  first  edition,  fsith, 
love,  hope  (I  Thess.  i.  3).  The  absence  of  the  char- 
acteristic Pauline  doctrines  from  the  letter  has  been 
made  much  of  by  those  who  deny  its  genuineness. 
But  this  is  due  to  an  alliance  between  subjective 
Protestantism  and  critical  methods.  Protestant- 
ism, taking  justification  by  faith  to  be  an  article  on 
which  the  CSiuroh  standa  or  falbi  has  frequeotljr 
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csiried  it  out  of  its  historical  and  constructive  cod- 
tMrt.  For  Paul  the  supreme  end  whs  the  religious 
equality  of  Jew  and  Geutile  (I  Thess.  ii.  15).  This 
is  his  great  and  controlling  theme.  Everything  else 
IB  meajis  to  this  end.  And,  conudcring  the  nature 
of  his  thought  and  realizing  that  he  was  not  a  17a- 
tematic  thinker  but  ralJier  one  who  found  himself 
only  under  serious  preBBure,  the  contrast  between 
I  Thessalonians  and  the  letters  to  the  Golatians  and 
Romans  argues  for  I  Thessalonians,  not  againat  it. 
Paul's  relation  to  Judaism  is  the  controlling  element 
in  his  life.  But  his  mind  was  not  academic;  he  did 
not  seek  to  anticipate  the  issuea  of  history,  hut  he 
met  them  us  they  advanced  against  him.  The  Jews 
of  Thesftalonica  who  subjected  the  Christians  to 
humiliating  social  persecution  were  classed  in  Paul's 
mind  with  the  Jews  of  the  Holy  Land  who  treated 
Palestinian  Christians  in  the  same  way  (I  Thess. 
ii.  14-16).  He  did  not  dream  that  he  would  have 
to  fight  for  his  life  as  a  Christian  and  an  apostle, 
and  that,  too,  on  his  own  missionary  field,  and  that 
his  assailants  would  be  fellow  Christiana  who  found 
their  backing  in  Palestine. 

II  Thessalonians  makes  a  different  ahowing.  Ever 
since  critical  atudy  of  this  epistle  began  there  has 
been  a  growing  body  of  opinion  which  either  denies 
the  Pauline  author^ip  altogether  or  concludes  that 
the  text  of  a  genuine  Pauline  letter  has  Buffered 
change.  A  comparison  of  It  Thessalonians  with 
I  Thessalonians  quickly  reveals  the  reasona  for  the 
a  □  Th  ■  '''^^'*'"^s  '°  t''®  standing  of  the  two 
■•Ionian^." '^"*"-  ''^  II  Theasaloni ana  lacks  the 
lii-ely  monotheism  which  ia  so  charac- 
teristic ot  I  Thessalonians.  Yet  the  former,  if 
genuine,  must  have  been  written  shortly  after  I 
Thessalonians,  and  the  same  characteriatics  would 
be  expected.  In  defense  it  ia  alleged  that  II  Thes- 
salonians was  called  out  by  the  demoralizing  and 
disintegniting  effects  of  a  one-sided  belief  in  the 
porousia.  Naturally  the  letter  devotca  itself  wholly 
to  that  one  point.  (3)  The  letter  is  notably  lacking 
in  the  personal  element,  by  which  is  meant  Paul's  in- 
tense self-consciousnesa  constantly  breaking  out  into 
lively  expression,  and  hia  vivid  impressions  of  con- 
crete situations  and  definite  individuals.  He  was  a 
bom  pa£tor,  and  saw  men  not  as  treea  walking.  His 
idealism  was  not  abstract  but  deeply  concrete.  The 
letter  cont^ns  just  one  personal  touch  (iii.  6-12), 
and  affords  no  impression  of  the  congr^ation  at 
Tbeesalonica;  it  is  practically  in  the  class  of  He- 
brews and  I  John — a  homily  rather  than  a  letter. 
(3)  The  warning  against  forged  letters  (ii.  2,  Lii. 
17)  is  a  difficulty.  The  congregation  at  Thessa- 
lonicu  was  scarcely  a  year  old,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
see  the  possibility,  much  more  the  necessity,  of  such 
a  warning,  at  so  early  a  date,  though  it  might  have 
been  in  place  later.  (4)  The  climax  of  difficulty  is 
reached  in  the  little  apocalypse,  as  it  is  often  called 
(ii.  3-12).  There  are  two  elements  here.  One  ia 
the  conception  of  the  Roman  empire  as  a  divine 
power  holding  down  the  Satanic  forces  and  tend- 
encies of  history,  and  preventing  their  breaking  out 
into  God-defying  anarchism.  It  is  an  audacious 
departure  from  the  beaten  track  of  Jewish  and  Jew- 
ish-Christian apocalyptic,  which  in  every  known 
case  takes  the  raw  material  for  the  problem  of  evil 


from  the  heathen  world-powers.  It  needed  the  bold- 
ness of  genius  and  a  unique  experience  to  break  away 
from  the  fixed  tradition.  All  this  bespeaks  Paul  aa 
author  (compare  hia  view  of  the  Roman  state  in 
Rom.  xiii.  1-7).  But  the  second  element  in  the 
passage  in  question  raises  a  serious  difficulty.  Or- 
thodox Judaism,  persecuting  Christianity  (ef. 
I  Thesa.  ii.  14-16),  is  depicted  aa  giving  birUi  to  a 
monstrous  power,  the  personification  of  lawlessness, 
that  sets  itself  up  in  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  as  a 
deity,  to  be  adored  in  the  place  of  the  true  God. 
Could  Paul,  even  in  the  white  heat  of  argument  and 
debate,  have  made  such  a  diagnosis  ?  And  ia  there  A 
wide  gulf  between  this  view  and  Romans  ix.-jd., 
where  Paul  hopes  that  all  Israel  may  be  saved  7  The 
conservative  defenders  of  IT  Thessalonians  take 
things  easily  here:  they  say  that  tile  apostle  out- 
grew this  emotion.  But  the  little  apocalypse,  taken 
in  its  context,  clearly  implies  explicit  thinking  and 
more  or  leas  systematic  l«aclung  (verse  5),  some- 
thing more  deeply  rooted  than  a  passing  impression, 
a  conviction  as  clearly  thought  through  aa  Paul'a 
view  of  the  Roman  state.  Making  all  allowances  for 
modem  aveislon  to  New-Testament  eschatology, 
the  question  arises,  could  Paul  have  shaped  this  con- 
ception of  Judaism  ?  The  style  of  the  letter  is  thor- 
oughly Pauline.  The  passage  in  iii.  6-10  is  charao- 
teristically  Pauline  in  feeling.  The  view  of  the  Ro- 
man state  aa  a  divine  power  hohling  evil  in  cheek 
suggests  a  date  either  before  the  Neronian  persecu- 
tion or  long  after  it.  May  it  not  be  that  this  is  a 
genuine  Pauline  letter  worked  over  by  a  gentile 
Paulinlst,  who  incorporated  In  his  picture  the  image 
set  up  by  Daniel  and  the  project  ot  Caligula  to  set 
up  a  gigantic  statue  of  himself  In  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  ? 

a.  8«coad  Groap;  the  "  anadrilateral "  :  TIm 
second  group  of  letters,  I  and  II  Corinthians,  Gala- 
tians,  Romans,  is  commonly  called  the  "  quadri- 
lateral." The  name  was  given  by  Christian  apri- 
ogetea  to  those  letters  after  Ferdinand  Christian 
Baur,  sweeping  the  other  Pauline  letters  off  the 
board,  took  these  four  as  the  only  indubitably  Pau- 
line documents.  They  are  widely  separated  from 
I  Thessalonians  both  in  thought  and  in  feeling.  In 
I  Thessalonians  the  apostle's  mind  was  in  dose  con- 
tact with  the  heathen  world.  Thia  is  the  controlling 
mental  relationship,  by  which  the  letter  is  shaped 
and  colored.  But  in  the  ao-called  quadrilateral  the 
apostle  is  engaged  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight  with  the 
Judaizing  tendency  in  Christianity.  The  shape  and 
color  of  thought  differ  correspondingly. 

Jewish  Christianity,  during  the  first  period  of  its 

existence,  and  under  St.  Peter's  leadership,  had  been 

Jewish  tsithout  thinking  about  it.    But  in  its  second 

period,  under  the  leadership  of  James, 

1,  Oeneral  [^  ^g^  Jewish  conacioualy  and  by  in- 

Ud™^^"  tention.     IW  program  was  the  convex 

Praise  of'  ^''"'  "^  Israel.     Its  method  involved 

JuiUiatlo   conformity  to  Judaism  in  everything 

AUaok.      that  did  not  undo  the  diatinctive  tenet 

ofChristlanity,  thecon  vie  tion  that  Jesus 

was  the  Messiah,    At  the  Apostolic  council  aooncor- 

dat  had  been  reached,  which  could  not,  however,  in 

the  nature  of  things,  long  endure,  since  it  involved  the 

existence  of  two  distinct  churches,  each  retaining  its 
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separate  character  until  the  parousia  should  solve 
all  problems.  But  history  had  something  to  say  on 
this  subject.  At  Antioch  table  fellowship  between 
Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  became  the  order  of 
the  day.  But  James  of  Jerusalem  was  right  in  feel- 
ing that  this  was  a  breach  of  the  concordat.  It  in- 
volved the  existence  of  a  single  church  to  which  the 
distinctive  tenets  of  Judaism  were  adiaphora.  It 
completely  imdid  the  program  of  Ezra.  Hence  the 
men  who  came  from  James  opposed  the  idea  of 
table  fellowship  (Gal.  ii.  12).  Here  began  the  first 
precipitation  of  the  great  issue.  Jewish  Christianity, 
honestly  believing  that  the  Pauline  policy  involved 
the  ruin  of  its  plan  for  the  conversion  of  Israel,  set 
istelf  to  undo  Paul's  work.  It  threw  the  concordat 
(Gal.  ii.  7-9)  to  the  winds.  Invading  Paul's  own 
field,  it  assailed  his  standing  as  an  apostle  and  sought 
to  undermine  the  edifice  of  Catholic  Christianity 
which  he  was  building.  This  attack  identified  Paul's 
person  with  the  Crospel  he  was  preaching,  and  con- 
sequently joined  forces  with  his  temperamental 
tendency  to  self-consciousness.  He  could  not  sepa- 
rate his  defense  of  his  apostohc  dignity  from  the 
defense  of  Catholic  Christianity.  Ranke  has  finely 
said  of  Alexander  the  Great  that  his  life  was  one  of 
the  rare  cases  in  which  universal  history  became 
identical  with  a  biography.  Paul's  life  is  a  similar 
case.  Paul's  person  and  the  supreme  issue  in  the 
field  of  religion  were  identified  and  could  not  be 
separated.  Hence  to  an  extraordinary  degree  he 
was  driven  to  clear  self-knowledge  and  to  a  deep 
study  of  the  necessary  foimdations  for  his  great 
theme  and  work,  the  religious  equality  of  Jew  and 
Gentile.  The  theme  of  I  Thessalonians  still  remains 
the  supreme  thought.  But  its  implications  now  for 
the  first  time  come  into  the  light  of  broad  day. 

The  letters  to  the  Corinthian,  Galatian,  and  Ro- 
man churches,  then,  constitute  a  group  by  them- 
selves. As  regards  their  sequence,  they  are  so  closely 
related  that  no  arrangement  can  be  conclusive.  But 
the  logical  internal  arrangement  seems  to  be  (1)  The 
Corinthian  letters,  (2)  Galatians,  (3)  Romans.  And 
so  long  as  no  solid  external  argument  can  be  brought 
against  it,  this  may  be  accepted  as  a  good  working 
hypothesis.  The  group  differs  widely  from  I  Thes- 
salonians. Paul,  as  a  prince  of  missionaries,  gave 
his  whole  attention  to  the  work  in  hand.  In  the 
Thessalonian  letters  he  was  in  quickening  contact 
with  heathenism.  In  the  quadrilateral  he  is  at  close 
quarters  with  Judaizing  Christianity,  fighting  for 
his  life  and  honor.  So  the  mental  situation  is  fun- 
damentally different;  and  the  apostle's  thought 
changes  accordingly. 

I  Corinthians  was  written  near  the  end  of  Paul's 
stay  in  Ephesus,  and  was  occasioned  by  party  di- 
visions in  the  Corinthian  church.  The  congregation 
had  grown  rapidly.  At  the  same  time  it  was  close 
to  a  large  colony  of  Jews  (Acts  xviii.)  who  were  in 
constant  connection  with  Jerusalem. 

'thl&ne  "  ^^^  were  all  the  elements  of  trouble. 
As  to  the  number  of  parties  that  ajv 
peared  in  the  congregation,  whether  three  or  four, 
the  discussion  still  continues.  The  writer  of  this 
article  believes  that  there  were  four,  and  that  the 
'*  Christian  party "  was  made  up  of  those  who 
banked  upon  the  connection  with  the  mother-church 
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of  Christendom,  the  congregation  of  Jerusalem. 
They  appealed  to  that  visible  and  tactual  genealogy 
of  religious  ideas  which  is  so  potent  with  the  aver- 
age man,  and  also  seem  to  have  made  much  of 
eschatologic  visions  and  of  the  glossolalia  (see 
Speaking  with  Tongues),  two  related  phenomena 
that  were  characteristic  of  Jerusalemitic  Quistian- 
ity.  I  Corinthians  is  not  so  much  a  letter  as  epis- 
tolary jottings.  Various  questions  of  morals  and 
discipline  are  taken  up,  without  regard  to  their  con- 
nection with  each  other.  None  the  less,  the  letter 
has  a  real  imity  of  its  own,  a  deep  emotional  unity 
underlying  its  fragmentary  details.  The  theme  oi 
chaps,  i.-iv.  is  the  imity  of  the  local  congregation. 
That  theme  returns  in  chaps,  viii.-z.,  connecting 
itself  with  the  discussion  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  xi. 
17-34;  and  in  chaps,  xii.-xv.,  the  discussion  of  the 
charismata,  it  gets  complete  control  of  the  writer's 
mind.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  xiii.  13  the  trilogy 
assumes  its  second  and  final  shape — ^faith,  hope, 
love.  The  reason  is  that  the  supreme  task  of  the 
new  religion  is  now  clearly  in  view.  It  developed 
the  average  man  to  the  limit  of  his  spiritual  and 
moral  powers  but  kept  him  within  the  congregation, 
made  him  an  individual  free  from  individualism. 

II  Corinthians  was  written  from  Macedonia. 
Paul  had  planned  to  go  direct  from  Ephesus  to  Cor- 
inth. He  had  changed  his  mind,  and  his  detractors 
at  Corinth  took  this,  as  they  took  all 
his  actions,  in  the  most  ungenerous 
way.  Paul,  they  said,  was  a  variable 
person  (i.  15-18),  not  a  man  of  his  word.  The  way 
in  which  Paul  works  out  his  defense  (i.  1^23)  rep- 
resents the  rich  body  of  Christology  in  the  episUe. 
It  is  a  pastor's  theology,  intimate  with  specific  needs 
and  concrete  situations.  Perhaps  more  clearly  than 
any  other  letter,  this  illustrates  the  apostle's  habit 
of  mind.  It  has  been  strongly  urged  that  it  is  really 
two  distinct  letters  stitched  together  by  the  Pauline 
editor,  chaps,  x.-xiii.  constituting  a  letter  by  them- 
selves ("  four-chapter  letter  ").  A  good  deal  can 
be  said  for  this  thesis.  It  is  difficult  to  keep  from 
feeling  the  abrupt  change  from  the  self-possession 
and  the  joy  of  chape,  i.-ix.  to  the  intense  personal 
passion  and  mental  strain  of  the  chapters  in  ques- 
tion. But  it  is,  perhaps,  an  excessive  capitalization 
of  this  certainty  to  cut  the  four  chapters  out,  for 
Paul  did  not  cast  his  letters  at  one  pouring  (cf. 
the  two  letters  constituting  Philippians).  Yet  these 
four  chapters  are  a  distinct  literary  unit,  so  close  to 
Galatians  in  emotional  color  that  the  student  of  in- 
troduction may  well  study  them  together.  In  the 
body  of  II  Corinthians  the  divexgence  of  Christian- 
ity from  Mosaism  is  the  main  question.  In  these 
chapters  that  issue  becomes  identified  with  Paul's 
person.  Opening  with  the  characteristic  "  I  my- 
self "  (cf.  Rom.  vii,  25)  and  possibly  with  the 
"  C])hrist  party  "  in  plain  view,  the  apostle,  with  noble 
shame,  brags  his  opponents  down,  seeking  to  silence 
these  ^'  make-believe  apostles  **  (xi.  13),  the  arro- 
gant Judaizing  Christians  from  Jerusalem. 

The  Galatian  letter  may  have  been  written  either 
from  Macedonia  or  Achaia.  In  any  case,  it  is  dose 
to  II  Ck)rinthians  x.-xiii.  in  thought  and  emotion. 
Paul  received  from  members  of  his  spiritual 
household   news   of    a   serious   crisis  among  the 
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churches  of  South  Galatin;  they  were  backaliding 
into  Jewiah  Christianity  (i.  G).  The  native  relig- 
1  of  that  region  delighted  in  sen' 
sational  rituaJ  (Cyhele,  the  Great 
Mother,  etc.)-  Paul  had  won  hia  con- 
rertd  by  the  contagion  of  an  irreaistible  personality 
(iv.  15)  rather  than  through  the  formation  of  soUd 
conviction  in  their  mindx.  Hin  splendid  idcnlism 
wan  beyond  them.  Now  came  Judaizing  Chris- 
tianity, with  ita  rigid  ritualism  and  iia  doctrine 
o(  tactual  apostolic  auceeasion.  It  was  near  enough 
to  thai  land  to  find  them  at  home,  yet  sufEciently 
above  their  level  to  impress  them.  Hence  the 
crias.  The  Judaisera  declared  that  Paul  waa 
a.  second-hand  authority,  deriving  all  that  waa 
good  in  hia  views  from  the  originul  apostles  (i.  I, 
ii.  ft-7).  They  seem  to  have  gone  further  than 
the  Judaiiere  at  Corinth  (v,  2-12)  and  to  have 
insisted  on  the  neccsaity  of  circumcision.  Paul's 
defense  included  three  elements:  (1)  By  care- 
ful biographical  chronology  (i.  15-ii.  1)  he  proves 
his  independence  of  the  original  apoatles;  (2)  bis 
carriage  in  the  apostolic  council  and  in  the  contro- 
versy at  Antioch  manifested  tuH  ability  t«  withstand 
the  "  original  apostles  "  to  their  face;  (3)  the  con- 
version of  his  followers  lo  Judaiting  Christianity  is 
in  truth  a  perversion.  Judaism  with  its  law  ia  not 
the  final  reUgion.  Its  leviljcal  institutes  are  out- 
grown rudiments  of  religion  (iv.  0),  The  true  func- 
tion of  the  law  is  not  to  rival  Christianity,  but  like 
a  loyal  household  servant  (iii.  24-25}  to  guide  men 
to  Christ,  who  has  established  a  splendid  religious 
and  social  unity  {ill.  28)  that  recognizes  no  differ- 
ence between  Jew  and  Hellene,  between  free  man 
and  slave,  between  male  and  female. 

The  Roman  letter  is  the  logical  climax  of  the 
quadrilateral,  the  most  niaasive  and  coherent  of  the 
epistles.  This  fact  is  explained  by  the  apoatle'a 
mood  at  the  time  of  writing.  He  wrote  from  Achaia 
at  the  end  of  the  second  tour.  He  had  carrieci 
through  the  first  part  of  his  magnificent  missionary 
5  BAm&n  pl'U' (Kof- 3tv.  19).  Ix>oking  through 
■  and  beyond  Rome  his  imagination 
takes  fire  at  the  thought  of  attacking  the  western 
part  ot  the  empire  (Sptun,  etc.).  He  is  going  up  to 
Jerusalem,  knowing  that  the  possibility  of  serious 
peril  awaits  him  there.  But  he  carries  in  his  hand 
the  great  offertory  collected  by  hie  churches  in  Gala- 
tia,  Macedonia,  and  Achaia  (I  Cor.  xvi.  1  8[[i|.; 
n  Cor.  ix.;  Rom.  xv.  28-27).  The  letter  expresses 
his  sympathy  for  the  Christians  at  Jerusalem.  He 
also  had  great  hope  that  it  might  prove  a  peace- 
offering.  The  opposition  in  his  own  field  has  been 
for  the  time  being  put  down.  Writing  to  Rome,  the 
imperial  city,  the  supreme  missionaiy  opportunity 
(i.  13),  and  standing  on  the  ground  mode  good  in 
the  Corinthian  and  Oalatian  letters,  he  clears  his 
mind.  Down  to  a,  recent  date  the  genuineness  of 
Romans  passed  as  certain  and  final  in  all  schools  of 
criticism,  Baur  and  the  Tilbingen  school  valued  it 
as  a  stronghold  of  apostolic  feeling  and  verity.  But 
the  group  of  scholars  constituting  the  so-called 
"  Dutch  school  "  have  boldly  assailed  this  appar- 
ently impregnable  position.  A  conaderable  part  of 
the  w^hl  of  their  attack  is  drawn  from  the  alleged 
lack  of  unity  in  the  letter  (cf.  Van  Manen  on  Ro- 


mans, EB,  iv.  4127^6).  But  their  treatment  of  the 
epistle  suggests  that  Uterary  analysis  and  literary 
combination,  modelled  after  the  established  stand- 
ards of  Old-Testament  criticism,  have  outgrown  pa^ 
tient  and  deep  exegesis.  The  letter  has  a  truly 
massive  unity.  In  the  salutation  (i.  1-7)  the  apos- 
tle asserts  lus  right  to  the  fiJI  apostolate-  It  is 
grounded  in  the  creative  call  of  God.  In  i.  14  he 
claims  the  entire  Gentile  world  as  hia  province. 
The  Gospel  has  power  to  bestow  divine  righteous- 
ness, final  religious  staniUng,  and  perfect  charac- 
ter on  Jew  and  Gentile  alike  (I.  10-17).  Both  Jew 
and  Gentile,  apart  from  the  Gospel,  are  totally  mi- 
able  to  attain  the  divine  ideal  of  personal  and  social 
righteousness.  As  for  the  Jew.  the  glory  of  his  life 
under  the  law  is  that  it  brings  him  to  deeper  self- 
knowledge,  to  clearer  consciousness  of  sin  than  the 
Gentile  has  been  capable  of  (i.  18-iii.  20).  God  has 
set  up  in  history  the  person  and  death  of  Christ  as 
the  atoning-place  where  man  enters  into  the  real 
and  full  presence  of  the  divine.  Through  sheer 
mercy  and  grace,  independent  of  inherited  or  ac- 
quired merit,  God  gives  final  staiiding  to  conscious- 
ness. So  is  human  pride  barred  out  and  human 
unity  made  possible  (iii.  21','3fl).  Abraham's  life  is 
the  classic  life  of  the  spirit.  As  a  spiritual  adven- 
turer he  made  no  fortune.  He  made  his  fortune  aa 
God's  friend,  building  a  perfect  trust  on  that  crea- 
tive word  and  power  of  God  which,  even  while  Paul 
writes,  is  taking  social  and  religious  nothings  (iv. 
17),  and  building  them  into  divine  society  (iv.). 
The  ground  of  religious  certitude  can  be  found  no- 
where save  in  God's  mercy  and  Christ's  work  (v.). 
The  Antinomian  is  put  to  flight.  The  Pauline  Gos- 
pel does  not  give  rein  to  desire  and  lust,  but  reveals 
the  power  of  the  creative  divine  spirit  to  break  the 
power  of  lust  and  desire  (vi.-vii.).  The  confidence 
of  the  redeemed  comes  next.  Fear  is  overcome.  The 
holy  and  creative  spirit  lifts  the  human  spirit  to 
God.  The  divine  choice  takes  the  soul  out  of  the 
world  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Savior  (viii,).  From 
the  peon  of  redemption  the  apostle  passes  to  the 
puin  of  contemplating  his  nation's  unbelief.  But  in 
the  end  Israel  shall  be  converted.  The  supreme 
mystery,  the  unity  of  Jew  and  Gentile,  the  imity 
of  humanity,  will  express  and  realise  the  unity  of 
God  (ix.-xi.).  The  ethics  of  Paulinism  then  emerges. 
The  imity  of  the  local  congregation  is  the  supreme 
aim.  Moral  maxims,  in  oppearance  loosely  stnmg 
together,  find  here  a  deep  emotional  connection. 
The  mystery  ot  human  uiuty  must  be  embodied  in 
the  local  congregation  (xii.-xv.). 

But   while  the  genuineness  of  Romans  is  very 
strongly   attested,   there   are   weighty   reasons  for 
thinidng    that    the    letter  in   ita    present    form  is 
not     a     self-consistent     unity.     The     letter    ends 
with    a    doxology,   in   itself    a    fact   that   excites 
suspicion.    The  suspicion  is  strength- 
6.  TTnlty  of  ened     when      it     appears     that     the 
KomanB.    doxology  is    placed    by   some   manu- 
scripts at  the  end  of  chap.  xiv.    Beng- 
el's  explanation,   that    the   makers   of   the   Greek 
lectionary  put  the  doxology  here  because  xv.-xvi. 
was  not  good  toaterial  for  public  reading,  does  not 
satisfy.     The  suspicion  arises  that  some  accident 
befell  the  latter  part  of  the  epistle,  analogous  to  the 
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misfortune  that  befell  the  ending  of  the  second  Gos- 
pel. The  doxology  has  the  internal  marks  of  a 
genuine  Pauline  fragment,  possibly  used  by  Paul  in 
preaching,  kept  in  the  memory  of  some  hearer,  and 
incorporated  by  the  editor  into  a  disordered  text. 
The  Phoebe  letter  in  chap.  xvi.  also  presents  grave 
difficulties.  It  is  filled  with  intimate  greetings. 
Priscilla  and  Aquila  have  been  appealed  to,  their 
knowledge  of  the  Roman  congregation  being  put  in 
evidence.  But  friendships  as  intimate  as  these  can 
not  be  borrowed  nor  imported.  How  then  came  so 
many  of  Paul's  intimate  friends  to  be  in  Rome? 
Renan's  hypothesis  that  there  is  here  a  fragment  of 
a  letter  to  Ephesus  makes  too  laige  a  forced  loan. 
The  likeliest  supposition  is  that  the  Phoebe  letter 
is  a  separate  literary  imit.  It  was  probably  written 
by  Paul  after  his  release  from  the  first  imprison- 
ment (see  4,  S  1,  below).  The  Pauline  editor,  as- 
sembling his  materials,  incorporated  this  along  with 
the  doxology.  There  is  no  solid  reason  for  doubting 
the  Roman  address  of  the  letter.  The  documentary 
evidence  for  the  omission  of  "  in  Rome  "  in  i.  7  is 
not  considerable.  That  fact  in  itself  may  not  be 
completely  decisive.  The  history  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament text  is  inseparable  from  the  history  of  the 
Church.  When  once  the  great  congregation  of 
Rome  had  appropriated  the  letter,  any  other  ad- 
dress would  have  slight  chance  to  survive.  But  the 
variant  is  not  hard  to  explain.  Other  churches  soon 
appropriated  the  letter,  and  some  copies  of  it,  with 
the  Roman  address  omitted,  might  easily  have  got 
into  circulation;  xv.  28  can  not  be  applied  to  any 
church  but  Rome:  nor  can  i.  8-14,  without  strain, 
be  applied  to  any  other  situation. 

The  most  significant  turn  in  the  study  of  the  Pau- 
line epistles  since  Baur's  day  is  indicated  by  the 
group  of  scholars  somewhat  loosely  called  the  Dutch 
school.  Baur  and  the  Tubingen  school  left  the 
quadrilateral  standing,  apparently  im- 
7.  Orltiolsm  pregnable  and  unassailable.  But  these 
by  Dutch  scholars  make  the  assault  with  vigor 

Sohool.  and  conviction  (cf.  especially  Van 
Manen,  in  EBj  s.v.  Paul  and  Romans). 
These  scholars  do  not  snatch  their  conclusions  out 
of  the  air.  They  seem  to  build  on  good  foimda- 
tions.  From  the  Old  Testament  they  borrow  the 
fixed  conclusions  that  the  Moses  of  history  and  the 
Moses  of  Mosaism  are  far  apart;  and  that  the  Isaiah 
of  the  canon  is  a  mind  widely  removed  from  Isaiah 
of  Jerusalem.  Coming  nearer  home,  they  use  the 
fact  that  the  ''  John  "  of  the  Johannine  writings 
may  be  a  mind  widely  removed  from  the  "  John  " 
of  Ephesus — whoever  he  was.  They  come  still  nearer 
with  the  conclusion,  accepted  as  a  critical  certainty 
by  a  large  body  of  scholars,  that  the  Colossian  and 
Ephesian  letters  are  Paulinist,  but  not  Pauline.  They 
capitalize  the  rising  value  of  Acts,  enhancing  the 
value  of  the  Paul  of  Acts  and  depreciating  the  Paul 
of  the  epistles.  A  letter  accepted  by  all  schools  as 
Pauline  now  goes  the  way  of  Colossians  and  Ephe- 
sians.  But  the  Old-Testsiment  standards  of  analy- 
sis must  be  cautiously  used.  In  the  quadrilateral 
we  are  not  dealing  with  a  code  of  law  and  a  body  of 
sacred  history  and  legend,  shaped  by  the  spiritual 
and  social  pressure  of  centiuies.  Between  the 
"  Moses  "  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  "  Paul "  of 


these  letters  there  is  an  fmmflnsB  difference. 
"  Isaiah  "  is  a  body  of  oracles,  diverse  in  historical 
setting  and  in  Uterary  style.  These  four  letters  are 
real  letters.  They  fit  closely  into  that  supreme  re- 
ligious crisis  called  the  founding  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Moreover,  the  Apostolic  Fathers  ocmdu- 
sively  narrow  the  field  of  time  within  which  that 
crisis  was  passed  through.  Even  the  *'  John  "  of 
the  Johannine  writings  is  not  a  close  parallel.  These 
four  letters  are  intensely,  almost  extravagantly,  per- 
sonal. The  style  abounds  in  egoisms  ("  my  Gos- 
pel " — Rom.  ii.  16,  xvi.  25;  habit  of  taking  the 
oath,  Rom.  i.  9;  I  Cor.  i.  23;  "  I  myself  "—II  Cor. 
X.  1,  xii.  13;  Rom.  vii.  25,  ix.  3,  xv.  14).  The  writer 
has  passed  through  imique  personal  experiences 
(I  Cor.  ix.  15,  XV.  8  sqq.;  II  Cor.  xi.-xii.;  GJal.  vi. 
17;  Rom.  ix.  1  sqq.,  etc.).  Making  full  allowance 
for  the  Paulinism  of  the  editors,  no  coiu^e  of  edi- 
ting can  account  for  such  intensely  hiunan  docu- 
ments. 

4.  Third  Ghronp ;  Prison  Bpistlea:  If  Philippians, 
Colossians,  and  Ephesians  belong  to  Paul,  they  con- 
stitute another  distinct  group,  and  record  the  final 
period  in  a  mental  development  of  remarkable  sym- 
metry. I  Thessalonians  records  the  apostle's  state 
of  mind  when  he  was  in  quickening  contact  with  the 
Gentiles  and  before  the  Judaizing  movement  drove 
him  to  deeper  thinking.  The  quadrilateral  records 
his  thinking  in  defense  of  the  proposition  that  Jew 
and  Gentile  are  equal  before  God.  And  the  letters 
written  during  his  imprisonment  carry  his  mind 
forward  into  conflict  with  Gnosticism,  a  view  of 
€rod  and  man  that  dissipated  the  divine  unity  and 
emptied  history  of  its  meaning. 

If  Paul  wrote  the  three  letters,  it  seems  probable 
that  all  of  them  were  written  from  Rome.  As  in 
the  quadrilateral,  a  decisive  argument  concerning 
1  Phili  ^^  sequence  of  the  letters  is  impossi- 
piana.  ^^®*  Scholars  of  note  (e.g.,  Weiss)  place 
Colossians  and  Ephesians  at  Cae^irea, 
Philippians  at  Rome.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  in- 
ternal argument  carries  all  three  to  Rome.  Philip- 
pians almost  beyond  question  belongs  there.  If  it 
was  written  after  Colossians  and  Ephesians,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  it  fails  to  show  any 
trace  of  the  terminology  peculiar  to  them.  It  is 
better  to  suppose  that  Philippians  is  midway  be- 
tween the  quadrilateral  and  Colossian^-Ephesians. 
In  Lightfoot's  happy  phrase,  it  is  the  spent  wave 
of  the  debate  wiUi  Judaizing  Christianity.  The 
Philippian  letter,  cashiered  by  Baur,  has  fought  its 
way  back  to  wide-spread  critical  recognition.  It  is 
the  most  intimate  of  all  the  Pauline  letters.  Pos- 
sibly the  reason  is  f oimd  in  the  fact  that  the  church 
at  Philippi  never  gave  the  apostle  a  moment's  anx- 
iety. There  were  no  Jews  tiiere  worth  mentioning 
(Acts  xvi.  13,  no  synagogue).  The  Judaizing  move- 
ment never  gained  a  foothold.  The  relation  of  the 
congregation  to  Paul  was  so  deeply  affectionate  that 
he  broke  his  rule  of  self-support  (iv.  15-16)  and 
permitted  them  to  minister  to  his  needs.  This  in- 
timate relationship  with  his  readers  may  explain  the 
free  air  of  the  letter.  The  apostle  seems  to  have 
nothing  on  his  mind.  At  Rome  Jewish  Christians 
(i.  15-16)  are  making  trouble.  In  the  second  part 
of  the  letter  (iii.  2-9)  he  takes  the  reasons  for  pride 
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in  bis  own  Jewiah  inheritance  and  caats  them  away. 
But  be  has  no  doctrinal  burden  on  his  mind.  So 
the  letter  is  self- revealing  to  a  high  degree.  The 
foundation  of  thought  is  laid  bare.  The  supreme 
concern  (aa  in  I  and  II  Cor.  and  Rom.  xii.-xv.)  is 
the  unity  of  the  local  congregation.  Paul  6nds  the 
root  of  this  unity  In  the  incarnation.  Developing 
a  thought  struck  out  in  II  Corinthians  viii.  9,  he 
cleora  the  ground  for  Cliriatian  polity  (i,  27-ii.  1 1). 
The  capacity  for  service  wliich  is  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  Christian  fellowship  bos  its  base  in  the  self- 
emptying  devotion  of  the  Son  of  Goif. 

The  Colossian  and  Ephesian  epistles  are  so  closely 
related  in  thought  and  language  that  they  pmc- 
ticaily  constitute  a  single  letter  in  two  editions.  If 
Paul  wrote  them,  it  must  be  supposed 
S.  The  Paul- that,  having  written  Colossians,  some 
Ine  Style,  time  later  be  cleared  his  mind  by  wri- 
ting Ephesiaos.  If  Paul  did  not  writo 
tbem,  then  a  distinguished  though  unknown  Paulin- 
ist  wrote  them  both.  The  history  of  critical  opin- 
ion forcibly  suggests  that  Colossiiuis  stands  on  a  dif- 
ferent footing  from  Epheslans.  Rejected  by  Baur 
and  his  school,  it  has  so  far  recovered  its  standing 
that  its  poBsesaion  of  a  genuine  Pauline  nucleus  is 
widely  recognized.  In  that  case  it  must  be  sup- 
poeed  that  Paul's  unknown  disciple,  having  incor- 
porated the  Pftuhne  nucleus  into  the  Colossian  let- 
ter, proceeded  to  clarify  bis  mind  and  systematize 
his  thinking  in  Epheaians.  The  student,  before  be 
seeks  a  stable  opinion  on  this  difficult  question, 
must  discuss  the  values  to  be  assigned  to  various 
kinds  of  evidence.  Beyond  doubt,  the  large  num- 
ber of  hapax  Ugomena  (i.e.,  expressions  not  found 
elsewhere)  in  these  letters  is  a  real  difficulty.  The 
conservative  appeal  to  Paul's  versatility  has  been 
overworked.  But  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  nega- 
tive argument  from  the  hapax  Ugomena  has  been 
emphasized  (e.g.,  Holiroonn)  to  the  neglect  of  a 
weighty  argument  from  the  structure  of  the  sen- 
tence. Of  the  two  constituent  elements  of  language, 
the  lexical  and  the  structural,  the  latter  is  the  more 
enduring  and  the  more  significant.  This  holds  true 
at  large;  in  less  degree,  it  holds  true  of  individuals. 
When  once  a  mind  of  any  magnitude  has  shaped  its 
unit  of  thinking — the  sentence — that  sentence  in 
its  structure  and  internal  relationships  is  a  far  more 
characteristic  thing  than  single  words.  Now,  while 
Paul's  sensiUveness  to  new  themes  and  the  resulting 
openness  to  new  terms  has  been  overstreased,  there 
is  some  truth  in  it.  And  it  has  real  evidential  value 
when  it  is  joined  to  a  more  solid  consideration,  the 
fundamental  quality  of  Paul's  style.  Characteristic 
sentences  differ  according  to  the  degree  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  utilise  and  display  the  power 
of  mental  suspense.  Paul  bad  the  power  of  mental 
suspense  in  large  measure.  This  is  proved  by  his 
development  of  the  epistolary  salutation  into  a  doc- 
trinal summary  (Gal.  i.  1-5;  Rom.  i.  1-7).  But 
he  bad  not  been  deeply  schooled  in  Greek,  and  did 
not  know  enough  literary  Greek  to  become  self-con- 
BoiouB  or  afraid.  At  times,  he  used  Greek  most 
nobly  (e.g.,  I  Cor.  xiii.).  But  his  characteristic  sen- 
tence is  not  literary  Greek.  He  piles  perception  on 
perception  and  clause  on  clause  until  not  infre- 
quently the  sentence  almost  breaks  down  under  its 


own  weight.  When  this  test  is  applied  to  the  Coloe- 
aian-Epheeian  letters,  they  show  up  strongly.  ColoB- 
sians  abounds  Id  Pauline  sentences  (i.  3-7,  9-21, 
24-29,  elf.).  Ephesiana,  under  this  aspect,  is,  if 
anything,  even  more  Pauline  (i.  3-14,  15-21,  11.  14- 
17,  iii.  1-7,  etc.).  In  fact,  the  style  of  this  letter  in 
some  places  appears  to  be  almost  beyond  question 
the  style  of  a  Paul  who  is  beginning  to  be  victimized 
by  his  own  habits  of  expression.  It  is  hardly  likely 
that  there  were  two  men  in  the  first  century  who 
could  write  the  sentence  contained  in  Eph.  i.  3-14. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  evidential  value  of  un- 
conscious  feeling.  The  apostle  had  a  deep  sense  of 
the  richness  and  frealmeaa  and  nmny-sidedness  of 
divine  grace.  It  reveals  itself  in  single  terms  like 
"  riches  "  and  ita  cognates  (Rom.  ii,  4,  ix.  2.3,  xi.  33; 
I  Cor.  i.  6,  viii.  2,  9.  etc.);  in  an  iilmost  riotous  use 
of  compound  words;  in  statements  eicpressing  the 
newness  of  the  redeemed  man's  experience  (II  Cor. 
V,  17;  Gal.  vi.  15,  et«.).  Seen  from  this  angle,  Ephe- 
sians  Is  peculiarly  Pauline  (i.  7,  18,  ii.  7,  iii.  8,  16). 
The  consciousness  of  revelation  is  deep  and  fervent, 
running  clear  through  the  letter.  Of  course,  the 
supposed  Pauliniat  would  have  caught  something  of 
Paul's  feeling  as  well  as  hia  style.  But  the  counter- 
weight is  found  in  two  facta:  (1)  The  pseudepigra- 
phist  was  BureUi  have  something  heavy  on  his  mind; 
he  would  be  doctrinaire.  (2)  His  standard  of  imi- 
tation was  low.  The  Christian  public  was  largely  un- 
educated. II  Peter  is  a  convincing  example  of  the 
easy  way  in  which  the  pseudepigraphisl  carried  him- 
self. The  writer  lakes  no  pains  to  imitate  the  feel- 
ing of  I  Peter.  He  argues,  in  a  doctrinaire  way,  for 
the  parousia  (see  &bUiBNNnru,  Millenari&nism), 
though  the  rich  feeling  for  it  is  lacking;  moreover, 
at  a  critical  point,  the  catalogue  of  virtue  (i.  5-7), 
bo  betrays  himself,— the  master-word  "  hope'' 
does  not  appear. 

ColoBsians,  if  ita  entangling  alliance  with  Ephe- 
eians  did  not  handicap  it,  could  defend  Itself  fairly 
well,  were  it  not  for  one  thing.  The  writer  evidently 
form  of  Gnosticism  before  hia 
___^__  mind's  eye,  and  it  is  widely  supposed 
that  this  fact  by  Itself  takes  the  letter, 
in  its  present  text,  out  of  Paul's  hand.  This  ia  the 
objection  urged  against  the  Paulinity  of  Colos- 
siana.  Indeed,  the  difficulty  due  to  the  hapax 
UgoTTiena  and  that  due  to  the  mental  presence  of 
Gnosticism  are  not  two  difficulties  but  one.  Grant 
the  possibility  of  Gnosticism,  then  tlie  terms  to  de- 
scribe it  enter  as  a  matter  of  course.  There  are 
strong  reasons  for  the  conservative  position.  (I) 
The  empire  was  in  the  throes  of  a  wide-spread  re- 
ligious movement,  and  during  the  last  half  of  the 
first  century  Asia  Minor  was  its  moat  important 
strategic  point.  (2)  Gnosticism  was  in  full  bloom 
in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  Basibdea  shaped  a  specu- 
lative system  of  great  power  and  appeal.  Histor- 
ical probability  requires  a  considerable  period  for  a 
religious  movement  to  ripen  up  to  such  a  man, 
(3)  The  beginnings  of  schismatic  mysticism  are 
within  the  ken  of  the  quadrilateral  (I  Cor.  viii.  1- 
10;  Rom.  xiv.).  Van  Manen  {EB,  a.v.  Romans, 
S  17)  uses  this  fact  to  cast  suspicion  on  Romans. 
That  path,  however,  is  cloaed  to  the  great  majority 
of  those  who  reject   the    Pauline   authorship   (^ 
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Colossiaiis-Ephesianfl.  (4)  The  first  period  of 
Gnosticism  was  Jewish  Christian.  Cerinthus,  a 
systematic  docetist,  appeared  as  early  as  the  last 
decade  of  the  first  century.  When  it  is  considered 
that  Gnosticism  was  a  practical  religious  view  be- 
fore it  became  a  speculative  system,  it  does  not  seem 
an  excessive  strain  on  historical  evolution  to  find 
its  beginnings  twenty-five  years  after  Paul  had 
preached  his  first  sermon  to  the  Gentiles.  Chris- 
tianity, superbly  inspirational  and  organizing,  had 
great  precipitating  power.  Besides,  the  Pauline 
churches,  outposts  of  Christ  in  a  vast  heathen 
world,  were  wide  open  to  danger  from  Jewish- 
Christian  mysticism.  And  Paul,  a  bom  pastor  and 
church-builder,  had  a  keen  scent  for  danger. 

Colossians,  if  it  stood  alone,  could  take  care  of 
itself.  It  is  on  Ephesians,  therefore,  that  the  bur- 
den of  the  defense  falls.  Here  the  main  battle  must 
be  fought.    The  difficulties  are  serious.    The  letter, 

if  Paul  wrote  it,  can  not  have  been  ad- 
J^^^,        dressed  to  the  Ephesians.     But  this 

does  not  explain  the  almost  completely 
impersonal  character  of  a  letter  coming  from  a  man 
so  ebulliently  personal  as  Paul.  It  is  almost  en- 
tirely doctrinal  and  systematic.  **  Holy  apostles  '* 
in  iii.  3  has  a  strong  second-century  sound.  To 
ascribe  knowledge  regarding  the  great  mystery  of 
human  unity  to  "  all  the  apostles  "  is  un-Pauline, 
by  the  quadrilateral  test-stone.  Yet  there  are  strong 
groimds  for  beUef  in  the  epistle's  genuineness.  The 
Pauline  type  of  sentence  abounds  (i.  3-14,  15-23, 
iii.  1-7, 14-19,  iv.  11-16,  etc.).  The  epistle  is  flushed 
fuU  of  prophetic  feeling  and  consciousness.  The 
conception  of  the  Church  is  not  ecclesiastical  (con- 
trast I  Timothy  and  Ignatius),  but  intensely  pro- 
phetic. Moreover,  it  is  inherently  related  to  the 
Paliline  doctrine  of  election  (cf.  Rom.  viii.  28-30) 
and  the  conception  of  the  Church  as  the  body  of 
Christ  (I  Cor.  xii.,  xiv.;  Rom.  xiii.).  The  view  of 
the  ministry  (iv.  11-16)  is  prophetic  and  pastoral 
(contrast  I  Timothy).  The  letter  thrills  with  the 
sense  of  the  supreme  mystery,  the  imity  of  Jew 
and  Gentile  (ii.  11-iii.  13;  cf.  Rom.  xi.  25-36). 
History  does  not  duplicate  great  experiences.  The 
quadrilateral  vein  crops  out  in  a  natural  way  (ii. 
1-10),  quite  unlike  the  pseudepigraphist.  The 
body  of  the  letter,  if  taken  outside  the  heroic  period 
of  the  Apostolic  Age,  creates  difficulties  more  seri- 
ous than  those  now  besetting  it.  Finally,  the  fact 
that  the  mental  movement  from  I  Thessalonians  to 
E}phesians  presents  a  mental  autobiography  as  con- 
tinuous and  imique  as  the  body  of  Aristotle's  think- 
ing starts  a  presimiption  in  favor  of  Ephesians. 
The  final  judgment  seems  likely  to  be  a  compromise. 
Ephesians  is  a  Pauline  letter  more  or  less  colored 
by  later  feeling. 

The  little  letter  to  Philemon  might  well  have 
hoped  to  escape  suspicion,  so  human  is  it,  so  simple 
and  charming.  Yet  scholars  of  deserved  repute  take 
it  to  be  a  Paulinizing  allegory.  Surely  the  allegorist 
who  could  do  this  thing  so  subtly  was  a  master. 
The  mystic  who,  by  deep  thinking,  has  reduced  the 
things  that  do  appear  to  a  diaphanous  veil  of  things 
that  are,  would  be  apt  to  have  a  good  deal  to  say. 
Would  he  say  it  in  this  simple  fashion  and  with  such 
praiseworthy  brevity?    May  it  not  be  questioned 


whether,  if  this  letter  had  not  had  the  critical 
misfortune  to  find  itself  within  the  sacred  canon, 
any  such  charge  would  ever  have  been  brought 
against  it? 

6.  The  Pastorial  Epistles:  The  question  whether 
the  apostle  was  released  from  imprisonment  presses 
the  conclusion  that  knowledge  of  the  Apostolic  Age 
1   Th    H^    ^  scanty  and  full  of  gaps.    But  the  be- 
lease  from  ^®^  ^  *  second  imprisonment  is  gain- 
Prison.     ^  ground.    And  if  full  allowance  is 

made  for  the  nature  of  the  evidence,  it 
seems  to  yield  a  favoring  probability.  The  Pastoral 
Epistles  contain  at  least  a  nucleus  of  genuine  Pau- 
line material  which  it  is  difficult  to  place  within  the 
frame  of  the  apostle's  life  as  Acts  records  it.  The 
long- vexed  phrase  in  I  Clement  v  ("  the  boimds  of 
the  west ''  to  which  the  apostle  came),  taken  in  its 
context,  must  be  overcharged  with  rhetoric,  if  it  is 
to  mean  Rome,  rather  than  Spain.  The  Phosbe 
letter,  unquestionably  Pauline,  demands  a  situation 
lying  beyond  the  bounds  of  Acts.  The  Phodbe  letter 
(Rom.  xvi.  1-16)  was  written  from  Corinth  or 
Cenchrea,  its  eastern  seaport.  It  is  a  document  of 
high  value.  The  apostle's  genius  for  friendship,  for 
deep  and  many-sided  intimacies,  shines  out  in  it. 
It  also  throws  a  bright  light  upon  the  social  stra- 
tum from  which  Christianity  in  Rome  made  its  most 
numerous  recruits  (I  Cor.  i.  26).  A  large  majority 
of  those  addressed  were  slaves  or  f reedmen  belong- 
ing to  the  immense  aristocratic  establishments  of 
imperial  Rome. 

The  Pastoral  Epistles,  since  the  beginning  of 

critical  study,  have  steadily  lost  ground.    The  best 

2  I  Tim     ^^^  some  fairly  conservative  scholars 

othv.  "   ^^*^  ^y  ^^^  them  to-day  is  that  the 

case  against  them  is  not  closed.  The 
difficulties  besetting  I  Timothy  appear  to  be  in- 
superable. The  fixed  order  of  thought  in  Paul's 
letter- writing  b  broken  (i.  3).  The  apostle,  because 
of  his  splendid  belief  in  the  capacity  of  man  for  God 
and  his  delight  in  spiritual  beginnings,  was  wont  to 
go  forward  from  the  salutation  to  praise  of  his  read- 
ers and  thanksgiving  (e.g.,  I  These,  i.  2  sqq. ;  Rom. 
i.  8  sqq.).  The  one  exception  is  Galatians;  but  the 
reason  for  this  exception  is  found  in  Paul's  attitude 
toward  the  Galatians  at  the  time  of  writing.  In 
I  Timothy  no  such  reason  exists.  Timothy  ivas  the 
most  intimate  member  of  his  spiritual  household. 
Yet  the  letter  plunges  straight  into  business.  Jcnned 
to  this  is  the  fact  that  the  personal  element  is  a 
colorless  minimum.  Timothy  himself  is  hardly 
more  than  a  homiletic  personification  (vi.  11-21)  to 
which  is  addressed  an  ordination  sermon.  In  i.  3 
is  what  looks  like  a  distinct  reference  to  II  Corin- 
thians i.  15-17,  and  ii.  12-13.  If  I  Timothy  is  gen- 
uine, it  places  itself  in  the  time  and  mood  of  the 
quadrilateral  and  so  becomes  a  psychological  im- 
possibility. Or  else  in  its  behalf  there  must  be  as- 
siuned  a  later  joiuney  from  Ephesus  into  Mace- 
donia exactly  parallel.  It  is  true  that  the  Phoebe 
letter  and  the  reference  in  the  letter  to  Titus  (iii. 
12)  to  Nioopolis  (probably  in  Epirus)  make  this 
possible.  But  in  the  face  of  other  considerable 
possibilities  no  right  exists  to  capitalise  this  pos- 
sibility. The  letter  is  full  of  intention;  there  is  no 
hint  of  the  casual    Herein  it  raaembleB  Galatians 
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and  Ephedans.  But  this  parallel  becomes  di&os- 
Iroua.  For,  while  Gulatiaiis  and  Bphesians  thrill 
xtith  prophetic  feeling,  I  Timothy  ia  wholly  institu- 
tional, disciphoaiy,  and  craedal.  The  coticeptioa  ot 
the  Church  differs  from  that  in  Ephegiana  (ill.  15; 
contrast  Eph.  i.  22-23).  The  offices  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  Church  (bishops,  deacoiia,  widows)  are 
distinct.  The  episcopate  haa  clearly  emerged  from 
Ihe  corporate  presbyterate.  The  creed  (iii.  16)  ia 
forming.  In  this  connection  it  is  to  be  noted  tjiat 
the  word  "  mystery  "  is  beginning  to  take  a  new 
turn  (iii.  9,  10).  Caution,  however,  la  necessary 
against  the  bias  of  the  higlily  subjective  individual- 
ism of  our  time.  The  creedol  element  in  faith  was 
easy  for  St.  Paul  to  reach.  Yet  between  Ephesiana 
and  I  Timothy  there  is  a  gulf  in  feeling.  And  along 
with  this  goes  the  tact  tha.t  the  letter  abounds  ia 
expressions  ("  It  ia  a  credible  saying  ";  "  health- 
giving  teacliing ";  "contrary  leaching")  which 
are  not  found  in  the  letters  of  the  first  three  groups. 
Tlie  difficulty  ia  more  serious  than  the  difficulty 
created  by  hapax  legomena,  in  which  fixed  formulas 
enter.  The  cumulative  effect  of  these  difficulties  ia 
an  almost  irreBistibIc  impression  ot  ungenuinenesa. 
The  letter  seems  to  have  been  written  by  a  Paulin- 
ist  contending  with  Jewish-C'hristian  heretics,  pos- 
sibly about  the  end  at  the  century. 

II  Timothy  is  in  much  better  case.  At  nearly 
every  point  where  I  Timothy  fails  to  meet  the  test, 
II  Timothy  succeeds.  It  follows  the  Paulino  order 
of  thought  (i.  3).  The  pergonal  element  is  fre«h 
„  _  _,  and  varied.  Timothy  is  a  real  hidi- 
othy  Tltn»  ^'i'^"'^  I'-  3~6)  with  flcsh-and-blood 
kinsfolk.  The  writer  abounds  hi  ex- 
pressions reveahng  the  inner  life  of  the  apostle  (I. 
11-18,  ii.  lIKir,  iv.  6-8).  In  iv.  9-21  is  material 
which  can  not  have  been  invented.  The  institu- 
tional element,  compared  with  I  Timothy,  is  a 
minimum.  The  single  reference  (ii.  2)  is  general. 
The  thought  of  the  quadrilateral  crops  out  (i.  8- 
!))  in  a  natural  way.  The  feeling  of  the  letter  is 
thoroughly  Pauline.  Pauline  idioms  abound  ("  my 
gospel ";  "  I  am  not  aahamed,"  i.  12;  ef.  Rom.  i. 
16).  The  mental  idioma  of  Paul  appear;  tor  ex- 
ample, his  use  of  the  aoriat  in  describing  the  re- 
demptive effects  of  the  death  of  Christ  (ii.  II;  ct. 
Gal.  vi.  14  and  Rom.  vi.  5-10}.  Yet  the  fixed 
formulas  of  I  Timothy  ("  It  is  a  credible  saying, 
etc.")  pervade  the  epistle.  The  most  probable  con- 
clusion is  that  II  Timothy  is  a  genuine  Pauline  let- 
ter touched  here  and  there  by  the  Paulinizing  edi- 
tor. The  epistle  to  Titus,  like  I  Timothy,  violates 
the  order  of  thought  (i.  5  suggests  the  same  hand 
that  wrote  I  Tim.  i.  3).  The  two  together  may  pos- 
dbly  indicate  the  beginnings  of  the  conscious  the- 
ory of  "Apostolic  Succesuon"(q. v.;  also  see  Sit cTEB- 
BtoN,  Apobtouc).  The  letter  is  inatitutional  in  its 
aim.  its  material  being  practically  identical,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  with  I  Timothy.  It  also  lacks  the  pergonal 
element.  The  author's  way  of  handling  the  Cre- 
tans (i.  12)  does  not  seem  hke  Paul.  To  be  sure, 
this  is  alippeiy  ground  tor  aigument.  Yet  the  apos- 
tle's regenerating  faith  in  man,  part  and  parcel  of 
tlie  enthuaiBam  which  founded  the  CatboUc  Church, 
is  misaine-  What  seems  to  be  heard  fs  the  voice  of 
a  later  generation,  deeply  aware  of  the  inertia  of 


human  nature,  vexed  with  questions  of  discipline, 
and  substituting  the  schoolmaster  for  the  prophet. 
But  iii.  12-14  looks  like  a  genuine  Pauline  element. 
Zahn  has  proved  {EirdeituTig,  I.  434-435)  that  the 
Nicopolis  here  mentioned  is  in  Epirus.  There  is  no 
ground  for  supposing  that  such  a  detail  is  due  to 
the  historical  novelist.  Moreover,  the  salutation 
(i.  1-4)  is  strikingly  Pauline.  May  it  not  be  sup- 
posed that  the  fragments  of  a  genuine  letter  were 
used  by  the  editor  of  II  Timothy?  And  that  the 
same  miler  went  on  to  write  I  Timothy  with  a 
free  hand? 

It  can  not  be  said  that  all  the  problems  con- 
nected with  the  Pastorals  have  been  finally  settled. 
This  is  not  a  favorable  field  for  the  dogmatic  scholar 
whether  he  be  conservative  or  critical.  The  criti- 
cism of  the  Pauline  epistles  haa  some  serious  ques- 
tions still  unsolved.  But  if  they  are  tested  by  no 
other  test  than  that  to  which  the  writings  ot  Plato 
and  Aristotle  are  subjected,  the  conclusionB  may 
be  as  certain  here  as  there  regarding  the  main  point. 
The  sweeping  negative  treatment  of  the  letters  is 
indeed  a  just  historical  nemesis  on  a  canonizing 
process  that  largely  dehumanized  them.  But  the 
sane  critic  has  no  commission  to  execute  poetic 
justice  or  to  illustrate  in  his  own  person  the  law  of 
recoil.  There  ia  a  solid  body  of  genuine  letters. 
They  give  ua  the  aelf-revelation  of  one  ot  the  su- 
preme religious  agents.  It  is  a  real  autobiography, 
all  the  more  valuable  because  singularly  free  from 
literary  consciousness — a  wonderfully  sensitive  and 
expressive  body  of  thought.  Insepuruble  from  the 
building  ot  the  CuUiolic  Church  and  cocitaining  the 
secret  of  ita  life  and  growth,  it  is  the  moat  fertile 
portion  of  the  Biblical  field  for  those  who  would 
understand  the  divine  method  in  revelation. 

Henht  S.  Nabh. 

■a  the  Lif  B  and  work  of  Paul 
is  oSerDd  here.     Sams  of 

church  hiitory,  particularly  tbnse  dBaliaf  with  the  apos- 
\a\ic  asG.  For  Eaglub  Tvadera  the  three  atandAni  warka 
have  looE  been:  W.  J.  Conybeare  ajid  J.  S,  Howsoq.  Lon- 
don. IS.'iZ  and  oFlaa;  F.  W.  Farmr.  2  vals..  London,  1879; 
T.  Lswia,  2  vqIb..  Lnndoa,  IStM.  Olhor  studies  o[  the 
lifo  and  worli  of  Paul  are;  K.  Sohmder.  6  vols..  Leipajo, 
183l>-»e;  F.  C.  Baur.  2  vols.,  Leipaia.  1S06,  Ea«.  tranal.. 
London.  1B73-75:  A.  Hauarath,  Hddelborg.  1872:  J. 
Stalker.  Nsw  York.  ISS4:  E.  Reoan.  Paris.  ISeO,  EaR. 
Imoal.,  London,  1890;  C.  Fouard.  Loadon,  189«;  W.  M. 
Ramsay,  SI.  Paal.  thi  TravMer  and  (A>  Bomnn  Ciliim. 
London.  ISSIS:  P.  Soebocck.  Paderbom.  1897;  O,  Cone. 
Boston.  1898:  G.  H.  Gilbert.  Kew  York,  1809:  W.  Lock, 
London.  ISSQ;  R.  Binl.  ib.  1900:  A.  WhyM,  Edinburgh. 
1903:C.  aemen,  QiHuen.  1904:  H.  Weinel.TabiQcen.  1904. 
Eng.  tranal..  London.  1906;  N.  Heiio,  Paulut  der  Votkir- 
opai€ci  naeh  BibrI,  acxhicUn  umt  Tradilian,  Saliibiu«, 
1B05;  F.  X.  Pmlil.  Reguuburg,  1905:  DB.  iii.  606-731; 
EB.  iii.  31(03-38, 

Boaka  on  npeoial  pbasa  of  Paul's  Ufe,  voTk.  or  ngniti- 
oance  arei  J.  Smith.  The  Vayae*  and  Shipurtck  at  St. 
Paul,  l/indon.  ISSU;  J.  8.  Howson,  CAomrlcr  of  81.  Paul. 
ib.  1BS3;  O.  PReidsrar,  Pauiinitm.  2  vols.,  ib.  1877:  idem. 
Injlutmti  af  Pavl  on  Ike  Deidapment  of  CkriiHaiiUv.  ib. 
1885;  a.  Mathaun.  Spiriiuat  DevtUipmrnt  of  SI.  Paul, 
Loadoa.  1890:  Van  Manen.  in  ThT.  1890.  ISOfl,  1900  l.d. 
EipoMmi  Tima.  1898.  pp.  206-211,  257-259.  314-3111): 
C.  C,  Everett,  Oonwi  of  Paul.  Edinburgh.  1S93;  A.  B. 
Bruee.  St,  PaoTi  Conetptum  of  CArufianilv.  Edinbur^, 
1894:  A.  Sabatler.  L-ApMrt  Paul.  Ea^uitu  d'«n>  hi*- 
loin  it  «  ptnitt,  Paiia,  1896;  S.  A.  Aleiaader.  Tht  CAri*- 
tianitv  of  Si.  Paul,  Landon.  1899:  H.  St.  J.  Tbaekeray, 
Rtbilion  of  SI.  Patil  Ic  Jacith  Conltmpararv  Vujuel'l,  lb. 
1900;    W.  E.  Bail,  St.  Paul  and  Roman  Law.  Edinburgh, 
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1901;  8.  Means,  St.  Paul  and  the  AtUe-Nieens  Chunh, 
Loadon,  1003;  B.  W.  Baoon,  The  Story  of  St.  Paul:  a 
Comparieon  of  AcU  and  EjritiUa,  Boston,  1904;  W.  Q. 
Jordan,  The  PhUippian  OoepeL;  Pauline  Ideals,  New  York, 
1904;  T.  Nigeli.  Der  WortechaU  dee  Apoetele  Paulue,  QOt- 
tingen,  1905  (on  Paul  and  the  development  of  the  Greek 
language,  Paul  and  the  Greek  O.  T.  and  Paul  and  the 
epistles  ascribed  to  him;  the  most  important  recent  con- 
tribution on  Paul);  D.  Vdlter,  Paulue  und  eeine  Briefe, 
Strasburg,  1905;  S.  Monteil,  Eeeai  eur  la  chrietologie  de 
8.  Paul,  Paris.  1906;  W.  P.  Du  Bose,  The  Gospel  aeeordine 
to  St.  Paul,  New  York,  1907;  £.  Moske.  Die  Bekehrunt 
dee  heil,  Paulue.  Eine  exegetieeh-kritieehe  UfUereuchung, 
Monster,  1907;  J.  M.  Campbell.  Paul  the  Myetie,  New 
York,  1908;  W.  E.  Chadwiok,  Social  Teaching  of  St.  Paul, 
London.  1906;  idem,  Paetoral  Teaching  of  St,  Paul,  Edin- 
buigh,  1908;  G.  Munsinger,  Paulue  in  Korinth,  Neue 
Wege  Mum  Veratandnie  dee  Urchrieteniume,  Heidelberg, 
1908;  F.  Prat.  La  ThMogie  de  S.  Paul,  part  i..  Paris, 
1908;  A.  T.  Robertson,  Epochs  in  the  Life  of  Paul:  a 
Study  of  Development  in  PauTs  Career,  New  York,  1909; 
C.  E.  Woods.  The  Ooepel  of  Rightneee.  A  Study  in  Pauline 
Philosophy,  London,  1909;  A.  B.  D.  Alexander.  The  Ethics 
of  St.  Paul,  Glasgow,  1910;  J.  Moffatt,  Paul  and  Paulin- 
ism,  Boston,  1910. 

II.  Questions  of  criticism  on  the  writings  of  Paul  are, 
of  course,  discussed  in  the  works  on  Biblical  introduction 
— cf .  the  literature  in  and  under  that  article,  on  the  canon 
(e.g..  Zahn's),  and  on  early  Christian  literature  (e.g.,  BLar- 
naok's  OeechichU).  Consult  further:  G.  G.  Findlay.  Epis- 
tlee  of  Paul  the  Apostle,  New  York,  1893;  P.  Gloag,  Intro- 
duction to  the  Pauline  Epistles,  Edinbuigh,  1876;  C.  H. 
Waller,  Handbook  to  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  London,  1887; 
M.  Krenkel,  BeitrOge  sur  Aufhdlung  der  Oesehichte  und  der 
Briefe  dee  PauliAS,  Brunswick,  1890;  D.  VOlter,  Die  Kom- 
position  der  paulinistJien  Hauptbriefe,  part  i.,  TQbingen, 
1890;  P.  V.  Schmidt,  Der  Oalaterbriefim  Feuer  der  neuesten 
Kritik,  Leipsic,  1892;  C.  Qemen,  Die  Chronologic  der 
paidinischen  Briefe,  Halle,  1893;  idem.  Die  Einheiilich- 
keit  der  paulinischen  Briefe,  Gdttingen,  1894;  F.  J.  A. 
Hort,  Prolegomena  to  .  .  ,  Romane  and  Ephesians,  Lon- 
don, 1895;  H.  Lisoo,  Entstehung  dee  t.  Korintherbriefes, 
Berlin,  1896;  R.  D.  Shaw,  The  Pauline  Epietlee,  Edin- 
buigh, 1901;  W.  Kelly,  ShoH  Introduction  to  the  Epietlee 
of  Paul,  London,  1902;  C.  G.  Baskerville,  Side-LighU  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  London,  1903;  J.  D.  James, 
Oenuineneee  and  Authorship  of  the  Pastoral  Epietlee,  Lon- 
don, 1906;  A.  Stein  mann.  Die  Abfaeeungezeit  dee  Oala- 
terbriefes,  MOnster.  1906;  W.C.  Van  Usaien,Die  Unechtheit 
dee  Romer-briefee,  Leipsic,  1906;  D.  Round.  The  Date  of  St. 
PauTe  Epistle  to  the  Oalatians,  Cambridge,  1907;  A.  Stein- 
mann,  Der  Leserkrcis  dee  Galaterbriefes,  MOnster,  1908; 
W.  LQtgert,  Freiheitapredigt  und  Schtoarmgeister  in  Ko- 
rinth, GQteniloh,  1908;  idem.  Die  Irrlehre  der  Paato- 
ralbriefe,  ib.  1909;  R.  Scott,  The  Pauline  Epietlee;  A 
Critical  Study,  Edinburgh.  1909;  A.  Schlatter.  Erl&it- 
terungen  turn  Neuen  Testament,  vol.  iii..  Die  Briefe  dee 
Paulue,  Stuttgart,  1909;  H.  B.  Bnmibaugh,  Onseimue 
the  Runaway  Slave,   Elgin.   111..   1910. 

Among  commentaries  are  those  which  cover  the  whole 
Bible  or  the  New  Testament,  such  as:  Lange*s.  Eng. 
transl..  New  York,  1869  sqq.;  Meyer's.  Eng.  transl..  New 
York.  1873  sqq. ;  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schoole,  Cambridge. 
1879  sqq.;  B^le  CommenUury,  London.  1881;  P.  Schaff, 
Popular  Commentary,  New  York,  1882-83;  Pulpit  Com- 
mentary, London  and  New  York,  1883  sqq.;  Cambridge 
Greek  Teetament,  Cambridge,  1887  sqq.;  Expositor's  Bible, 
London  and  New  York,  1888  sqq.;  Handkommentar  zum 
Neuen  Testament,  Freiburg,  1892-93;  Kurzgefasster  Kom- 
mentar,  Munich,  1893  sqq.;  IntemationcU  Critical  Com- 
mentary, Edinburgh  and  New  York,  1895  sqq.  (in  prog- 
ress) ;  T.  Zahn's  Kommentar  zum  Neuen  Testament,  Leip- 
sic, 1903  sqq.;  add  C.  J.  EUicott's  Handy  Commentary, 
New  York,  1880. 

Commentaries  on  all  or  on  groups  of  the  Pauline  epis- 
tles: B.  Jowett  (on  Romans,  Galatians.  and  Thessaloni- 
ans),  best  ed..  London.  1859;  A.  F.  Manoury,  4  vols., 
Paris.  1878-81;  K.  Heydt,  2  vols..  Elberfeld,  1882;  J.  B. 
Lightfoot,  Colossians  and  Philemon,  London,  1886;  J.  A. 
Beet,  Ephesians,  Philippians,  Colossians,  Philemon,  Lon- 
don, 1890;  H.  Oltramare  (Romans.  2  vols.),  Geneva,  1882, 
(Colossians,  Ephesians,  Philemon,  3  vob.),  Paris,  1891- 
1892;  J.  Drummond,  Epistles  of  Paul  the  Apostle,  Boston, 
1899;    E.  Haupt,   Die  Gefangenschaftsbriefe,  Gdttingen. 


1899;  W.  G.  Moorfaead,  OvtUne  Studies  in  Romans,  Cor- 
inthians, Oalatians,  and  Ephesians,  Cihicago,  1902;  R.  D. 
Shaw,  The  Pauline  Epistles,  Edinbuigh.  1903;  J.  B.  Light- 
foot,  Notes  on  Epistles  of  SL  Paul,  London,  1904;  J.  £. 
Belser  (on  Timothy  and  Titus  and  Ephesians),  Freibucg, 
1907-06;  W.  G.  Rutherford,  St,  PauCs  Epietlee  to  the 
ThessiUonians  and  to  the  CoruUhians,  London,  1906. 

On  Romans:  A.  Tholuck,  Berlin,  1856,  Eng.  tnnsl., 
Edinbuigh,  1848;  R.  Haldane,  New  York.  1870;  W.  S. 
Flumer,  London,  1871;  T.  Robinson,  2  vols.,  ib.  1871; 
G.  Volioner,  Zurich,  1875;  M.  Stuart,  Andover,  1876; 
F.  A.  Philippi,  Frankfort,  1866,  Eng.  transl..  2  vols..  Edin- 
buigh, 1878-79;  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  New  York,  1879;  F. 
Godet,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1883-90,  Eng.  transL,  of  earlier  ed., 
2  vols.,  1880-^1;  J.  A.  Beet,  London.  1882;  F.  Moulinie, 
Geneva,  1883;  E.  Boehmer.  Bonn,  1886;  C.  Hodge,  Phila- 
delphia, 1886;  C.  J.  Vaugfaan,  London,  1690;  H.  B. 
liddon,  ib.  1893;  W.  Sanday  and  A.  C.  Heedlam,  Edin- 
burgh and  New  York.  1895;  F.  Spitta,  Q6ttingen.  1901; 
P.  Peine,  ib.  1903;  H.  Hoffmann,  Leipnc,  1903;  G.  Stock- 
hardt,  St.  Louis,  1907. 

On  Corinthians:  J.  E.  Osiander,  2  vols.,  Stuttgart, 
1847-58;  A.  Neander,  Beriin,  1859;  C.  Hodge,  2  vols.. 
New  York,  1860;  A.  Klfipper,  Berlin,  1874;  G.  Heinrid. 
2  vols.,  ib.  1880-^7;  A.  P.  Stanley,  London,  1682;  J.  A. 
Beet,  ib.  1885;  T.  C.  Edwards,  Edinbuigh,  1865;  J.  J. 
lias,  London,  1886  (on  I  Cor.);  J.  F.  RAbiger,  Braslau, 
1886;  E.  P.  Gk>uld,  Philadelphia,  1888;  C.  J.  Ellioott. 
London,  1887  (on  I  Cor.);  F.  Godet,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1886- 
1887.  Eng.  transl.,  2  vols.,  Edmbuigh.  1886-67  (on  I  Cor.); 
W.  Kay.  London,  1887;  H.  H.  Henaon,  Ib.  1696;  H. 
Oouard,    Potsdam,    1901;    A.   Sch&fer,    MOnster,    1903; 

F.  S.  Gutjahr.  Gras,  1907  (II  Corinthians);  G.  H.  Rendsll, 
London,  1909;  J.  E.  McFadyen,  New  York,  1909;  A. 
HacLaren,  London,  1909;  P.  Bachmann,  Leipsic,  1909 
(II  Corinthians). 

On  Galatians:  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  London.  1695;  H.  A. 
Sehott,  Leipsic,  1834;  F.  Windlschmann,  Mains,  1843 
(Roman  Catholic);  A.  Hilgenfeld,  Leipsic,  1652;  C. 
Wieseler,  G5ttingen,  1859;    G.  B.  Winer,  Leipsic.  1659; 

G.  J.  Gwynne,  Dublin,  1663;  G.  W.  Matthias,  Casael 
1865;  J.  Eadie,  Glasgow,  1869;  J.  Venn,  London,  1878; 
J.  A.  Beet,  ib.  1865;  R.  Steck,  Berlin,  1886;  G.  B.  Stevens, 
Hartford,  1890;  J.  Drummond,  London,  1693;  W.  M. 
Ramsay,  ib.  1699;  E.  S.  Askwith,  ib.  1809;  V.  Weber. 
Freiburg,  1901;  B.  W.  Baoon,  London  and  New  York, 
1909;  A.  L.  Williams,  London,  1910;  H.  Lietsnann, 
Tubingen,  1910. 

On  Ephesians:  B.  F.  Westcott,  Londoci,  1906;  F.  A. 
HoUhausen.  Hanover,  1833;  R.  Stier,  Berlin,  1648;  A. 
Hariess,  Eriangen,  1858;  J.  Eadie,  Edinbun^  1661;  A. 
Monod,  Paris,  1867;  C.  Hodge,  New  York,  1883;  E.  Ernst, 
Herbenthal,  1890;  A.  Kl5pper,  GOttingen,  1691 ;  R.  W.  Dale, 
London.  1892;  J.  Macpheraon.  Edinburgh,  1892;  E.  Kruken- 
berg.  GQtersloh.  1902;  G.  H.  Whitaker,  London.  1902; 
J.  A.  Robinson,  ib.  1903;  E.  F.  Stroeter,  London,  1909. 

On  Philippians:  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  London,  1895  (epochal); 

A.  Kldpper,  1893;  A.  Rilliet,  Geneva.  1641;  B.  Weiss, 
Berlin,  1859;  W.  Hoyt,  New  York.  1863;  J.  Eadie.  Edin- 
burgh, 1884;  C.  J.  Vaughan,  1885:  J.  Hutchinson,  Edin- 
buigh, 1887;  H.  C.  G.  Moule,  London,  1669;  H.  von 
Soden,  TQbingen,  1906;  N.  Bachmann,  Z^ht  in  Dark 
Placee;  or.  Lectures  on  .  .  .  Philippians,  Richmond,  1910. 

On  Colossians:  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  London,  1695;  F.  Bihr. 
Basel.  1833;  W.  Bdhmer,  Berlin.  1635;  W.  Steiger.  Ei^ 
langen,  1835;  E.  T.  Mayerhoff.  Berlin,  1636;  J.  E.  Hather. 
Hamburg.  1641;  F.  Bleek.  Beriin,  1665;  A.  KlApper,  Ber- 
lin, 1882;  J.  Eadie,  Edinbuigh,  1664;  J.  Rutherford. 
London.  1908. 

On  Thessalonians:  E.  Headland  and  H.  B.  Swete. 
London,  1866;  A.  Koch.  Berlin,  1849;  J.  Eadie,  London. 
1877;  J.  Hutchison,  Edinbuigh,  1864;  P.  Schmidt,  Ber- 
lin, 1886  (on  I.  Thess.);  A.  K15pper.  Kteigsbeig,  1869; 
G.  Wohlenberg,  Leipsic,  1903;  G.  Milligan,  London.  1908; 
E.  von  DobschQts,  new  ed.,  (ji5ttingen,  1909. 

On  the  pastoral  epistles:  K.  Knoke.  2  vois^  G6ttiiigen« 
1887-89;  F.  C.  Baur,  Stuttgart.  1835;  O.  &  Matthies. 
Greifswald.  1840;  M.  J.  Mack,  TQbingen.  1641;  P.  Fair- 
baim,  Edinburgh,  1874;  G.  Cuivier,  Geneva,  1676;  W. 
Bahnsen,  Leipsic,  1876  (II  Tim.);  H.  J.  Hcdtamann,  Leip- 
sic, 1880;  H.  Kdlling.  Beriin.  1862  (J  Tim.);  £.  Kroken- 
beig.  GQterrioh,   1901;    J.  P.  Ulley,  Edinlmigh.  1901; 

B.  Weiss.  Gfittingen.  1902;  A.  Schlatter,  Oahr.  1901; 
A.  Schumann,  Leipeio,  1906  (PhileaiOQ). 


REUGIOUS  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Paul  tbe  AdobUb 


PAUL  OF  THE  CROSS.    See  Passion ibts. 

PAUL  THE  APOSTLE,  COnGREGATION  OF 
MISSIOHARY  PRIESTS  OF  SAINT:  A  congre- 
galiuu  familiarly  kiionu  aa  llic  "  Pauliat  Fathers  " 
or  the  ''  PaulistB."  This  congregatiou,  which  Is  the 
ooly  religious  iastitut«  of  clerics  in  the  United  States 
that  is  of  American  origin,  nas  founded  in  1658  in 
the  city  of  New  York  by  five  native  American 
priesta,  all  converts  from  ProteHtantism,  who  pre- 
viously had  joined  the  Redemptorist  order  and  were 
actively  engaged  in  preaching  miiwions  throughout 
the  United  States.  These  men  were  Clarence  Wal- 
worth and  Francis  A.  Baker,  both  former  Episco- 
palian clergymen;  Augustine  Hewitt,  who  had  pre- 
viously passed  from  Congregatioimlium  to  the  Epis- 
copalian Church;  George  Deshon,  a  graduate  of 
West  Point  where  he  had  been  a  cloaamate  of  Gen- 
eral Grant,  and  Isaac  T.  Heckcr  of  German  Lutheran 
stock,  who,  shortly  before  his  submiaaion  to  the 
lUanan  Catholic  Church,  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Brook  Farm  community  of  "  Tronscendentaliata  " 
near  West  Roibury,  Masa. 

At  that  time  the  direction  of  the  Redemptorist, 
order  in  the  L'nitcd  States  waa  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  Euperiots  who  were  German  or  of  German 
descent,  and  the  German  language,  together  with 
German  customs  and  methods,  prevailed  in  the 
various  houses  of  the  conununity.  To  the  recently 
admitted  American  fathers  this  condition  of  things 
seemed  to  constitute  a  serious  drawback,  and  the 
question  of  founding  a  new  house  as  a  head- 
quarters for  English-speaking  fathers,  as  a  center  of 
attraction  for  American  novices,  as  a  base  for  mis- 
uonaiy  work  for  the  Don-Catholic  American  people, 
and  a«  a  rea'dence  in  which  English  instead  of  Ger- 
man should  be  the  language  in  common  use,  was 
brought  up  for  consideration.  This  project,  though 
heartily  endorsed  by  Archbishop  Hughes  and  by 
Bishop  Bayley  of  Newark,  was  rejected  by  the  su- 
periors of  the  order  both  in  Rome  and  in  America, 
and  Father  Heckcr,  who  went  to  Rome  to  plead  the 
case  before  the  superior-general,  was  dismissed  from 
the  congr^ation  of  the  Redemptorists,  Aug.  2t), 
1 857.  Fnther  Hecker  remained  nevertheless  in  touch 
ivitb  his  American  associatea,  and  some  months  later 
the  idea  was  suggested  that  they  establish  a  new  mis- 
sionary society  or  congregation  wiiich  in  spirit  and 
methods  would  be  more  adaptable  to  existing  con- 
ditions in  the  United  Stat«i.  The  plan  was  en- 
dorsed by  Archbishop  Hughes,  and  the  five  fathers 
having  been  canonically  released  from  their  alle- 
giance to  the  Redemptorist  order,  received,  Mar. 
6,  1858,  a  papal  decree  permitting  them  to  orgaii- 
tte  an  independent  society  of  missionaries  to  be 
under  the  directicai  of  the  local  bishops.  Father 
Hecker  was  elected  the  first  superior.  He  drew  up 
a  provisory  community  rule  which  embodied  to  a 
great  extent  the  regulations  governing  the  Redemp- 
torists.  and  it  received  the  unqualified  sanction  of 
Archbishop  Hughes,  July  7,  185S.  It  differed  from 
that  of  the  flcdemptorists  and  other  religious  orders 
in  that  it  did  not  require  the  customary  vows,  but 
accepted  instead  a  voluntary  agreement  on  the 
part  of  the  members  to  live  in  common  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ipaii  of  the  evangelical  counaela.    It 


specified  missions  as  the  chief  woik  of  the  new  com- 
munity, and  parish  duties  as  only  a  subordinata 
function.  The  two  cardiiial  poinl«  insisted  upon 
as  embodying  the  fundamental  spirit  of  the  new 
foundation  were  the  personal  perfection  of  the  mem- 
bers and  zeal  for  souls,  and,  in  connection  with  the 
latter,  special  stress  Haa  laid  on  the  hoped-for  con- 
version of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  through  the  apostohc  labors 
of  the  missionaries.  Another  fundamental  charac- 
teristic of  the  new  community  is  worthy  of  note. 
While  other  congregations  laid  the  main  stress  on 
fidelity  to  the  rules  and  exercises  of  community 
life  as  the  most  important  element,  the  Paulists  give 
the  element  of  personal^individualily  the  first  place, 
and  give  it  free  8cope"as  far  as  is  consistent  with 
the  exigencies  of  the  common  life.  In  accordance 
with  these  genera!  principles  and  avowed  intentions, 
the  activity  of  the  Paulist  Fathers  has  radiated  in 
various  directions.  Much  successful  mission  work 
has  been  accomplislied  throughout  the  country 
among  Catholics  and  non-Catholics;  special  atten- 
tion has  been  given  in  their  churches  to  the  proper 
carrying  out  of  the  liturgical  services,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  the  reform  of  ecclesiastical  music.  In 
this  ooanection  they  have  organized  choirs  of  men 
and  boys,  promoted  congregational  singing,  and 
have  published  hymn-booka  for  the  spread  of  devo- 
tional music.  The  Paulists  have  also  striven  to  ele- 
vate the  standards  of  Roman  Catholic  homiletic 
literature  and  adapt  it  to  the  needs  of  the  American 
people.  Beginning  with  1861  a  volume  of  the  Paul- 
ist sermons  was  pubbshed  annually  for  seven  years, 
and  later  appeared  three  volumes  of  Fire  Minute 
Sermons  for  Early  Maeiea.  In  their  missions  and 
in  the  parishes  under  their  control  the  Paulists  have 
been  strenuous  and  consistent  advocates  of  tem- 
perance. Their  propaganda  in  favor  of  sobriety 
has  been  exerted  through  sermons,  tracts,  articles 
in  their  o«-n  publications  and  letters  to  the  public 
press,  through  petitions  to  the  legislature  and  ac- 
tion at  the  polls,  through  the  formation  of  total  ab- 
stinence societies  and  through  the  establishment  of 
the  Temperance  Publication  Bureau,  with  ita  peri- 
odica! entitled  Temperance  Truth.  Father  Hecker, 
who,  while  yet  a  Redemptorist,  bad  published  his 
QurtUotiB  o/the  Soul  (New  York,  1855)  and  Aspira- 
liona  of  Nature  (1857),  was  always  an  enthusiastic 
advocate  of  the  apostolate  of  the  press,  and  this 
mode  of  exercising  religious  and  ethical  InBuence 
has  licen  among  the  dominant  ideals  of  the  Paulist 
community.  In  1865  they  estabhshed  the  Caiholic 
World  Magtmnr.,  which  has  ever  since  been  a  re- 
spected and  influential  exponent  of  Roman  Catholic 
topics  before  the  American  people.  The  Catholic 
Publication  Society  was  organized  in  1866  for  the 
purpose  of  publishing  at  cost  price  and  distributing 
books,  pamphlets,  and  tracts  for  the  instruction  of 
Roman  Catholics  and  the  enlightenment  of  non- 
Catholics.  This  enterprise  did  not  meet  with  the 
success  that  its  promoters  had  hoped  for,  and  was 
later  supplanted  by  the  Catholic  Book  Exchange. 
In  1892  the  Paulists  iiukugurated  a  press  depart- 
ment of  their  own  at  their  headquarters  in  W. 
Sixtieth  Street,  New  York  Oty,  from  which  ars 
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iflsuedi  besides  the  publications  above  mentioned, 
The  Young  Catholic,  a  magazine  for  juveniles,  and 
The  Mienonaryf  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  mis- 
sion work  in  which  a  large  number  of  the  fathers 
are  always  actively  engaged.  At  present  (1910),  be- 
sides the  mother  house,  church,  school,  etc.,  in  New 
York  and  a  house  of  studies  at  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity in  Washington,  the  Paulists  have  establish- 
ments in  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Winchester,  Tenn., 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  and  Austin,  Tex.  In  the  two  last- 
named  towns  the  Paulist  communities  were  estab- 
lished chiefly  in  the  interests  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
students  who  attend  the  state  universities  there 
located.  The  congregation  has  a  total  membership 
of  64  fathers,  21  students,  and  10  postulants. 

James  F.  Dioscgll. 

Bibuoobapht:  The  literature  under  Hbckbr,  Isaac 
Thomas;  L.  W.  Reilly,  in  American  EccUtieutical  Review, 
Sept.,  1897;  Heimbucher,  Orden  und  Konoreffotionerit 
iii.  498-500;   Currier.  Relioioua  Orders,  pp.  628-630. 

PAUL  THE  DEACON  (PAULUS  DUCONUS): 
Italian  historian;  b.  probably  at  Cividale  (65  m. 
n.e.  of  Venice)  between  720  and  730;  d.  in  the  mon- 
astery of  Monte  Cassino  (q.v.;  85  m.  s.e.  of  Rome) 
Apr.  13,  799.  He  was  a  learned  and  amiable  man. 
He  long  lived  at  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Benevento 
Arichis  and  his  wife  Adelperga,  the  daughter  of  the 
last  Lombard  king,  for  whom  he  performed  literaiy 
services.  One  of  these  was  to  expand  Eutropius 
and  at  the  same  time  Christianize  it,  continuing  it 
to  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  This  compila- 
tion was  for  nearly  one  thousand  years  the  histor- 
ical text-book  of  Western  Europe.  He  also  wrote 
much  verse.  The  evils  of  the  times  drove  him  to 
enter  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Monte  Cassino 
in  774.  In  782  he  is  first  spoken  of  as  ''  Paul  the 
Deacon,"  and  by  this  name  he  has  since  been  known. 
In  782  he  went  to  France  to  seciue  from  Charle- 
magne the  release  of  his  brother  and  seems  to  have 
been  successful.  Thus  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Charlemagne  and  so  came  into  his  service  in  vari- 
ous ways,  and  was  called  upon  by  him  to  produce 
works  in  prose  and  verse,  including  a  collection  of 
homilies,  some  original,  which  proved  a  great  suc- 
cess and  for  many  years  supplied  the  wants  of  the 
Western  Church;  a  phildogical  treatise  of  curious 
interest;  many  poems  and  other  works.  But  at 
last  Paul  was  allowed  to  leave  the  imperial  service, 
and  from  786  to  his  death  lived  in  the  quiet  of 
Monte  Cassino.  There  he  wrote  that  "  History  of 
the  Lombards ''  which  is  his  chief  title  to  fame. 

Biblioorapht:  At  the  celebration  of  the  eleventh  cente- 
nary of  Paul  held  at  Cividale  Sept.  3-5. 1899,  preparations 
were  made  looking  to  a  collection  of  all  his  works  to  su- 
persede that  in  MPL,  xcv.  As  yet  the  only  result  is  C. 
Cipolla's  Note  Inbliografiehe,  Venice.  1901.  Recent  edi- 
tions of  some  of  his  works  are:  the  Hietoria  Romana,  ed. 
H.  Droysen  in  AfOH,  Auct.  Ant.,  ii  (1879).  4-182,  185- 
224;  the  Liber  de  episcopie  MeUeneibtu,  ed.  G.  H.  Pert*. 
in  MGH,  Scnpt.,  ii  (1829).  260-268;  Vita  .  .  .  Gregoni 
/.,  ed.  H.  Grisar.  in  ZKT,  xi  (1887),  162-172;  His- 
toria  Langobardorum,  ed.  L.  Bethmann  and  G.  Waits  in 
MOH,  Script,  rer.  Langob.,  1878,  pp.  12-187;  the 
Carmina,  ed.  E.  DOmmler  in  AfOH.  Poet.  Lot  cevi  Car.,  i 
(1881),  35-86;  the  Epidola,  ed.  E.  DOmmler., in  MOH, 
Epiat.,  iv  (1895),  505-516;  a  critical  edition  of  the 
**  Poems  "  by  K.  NefF.  Munich.  1908.  An  excellent  Eng. 
transl.  of  the  Hidaria  Langobardorum  by  W.  D.  Foulke 
appeared,  Philadelphia,  1907,  containing  also  a  good 
Ust  of  literature  and  a  life  of  Paul. 


For  the  earlier  works  <m  Paul  the  atudent  must  refer 
to  Potthast.  Wegweiaer,  pp.  899-005.  where  manuscripts, 
editions,  and  critical  woiics  are  given  with  remarkable  ful- 
ness. Mention  may  be  made  here  of  F.  Dafan.  Paidut 
Diaconue,  Leipsic.  1876;  R.  Jaoobi.  Die  QueUen  der  Lango- 
bardengeachiehte  dea  Paulue  Diaconus,  Halle.  1877;  T. 
Hodgkin.  Italy  and  her  Invadera,  vols.  vii.-vm.,  London, 
1896-99;  Hauck.  KD,  u.  158-164;  Schaff.  Ckrigtian 
Church,  iv.  401.  432.  677  sqq.;  Bethmann.  in  Arehiv  der 
OeeelUchaft  fUr  Altere  deutache  Oeechichtakunde,  x.  247-414; 
Mommsen.  in  NA,  in.  185-189.  v.  51-103;  Waits,  in  NA, 
V.  417-424. 

PAUL,  SAINT,  BROTHERHOOD  OF.    See  Meth- 
odists, IV.,  1,  i  10. 

PAUL,  SAINT,  HERMITS  OF:  A  monastic  order 
which  existed  in  Hungaiy,  Portugal,  and  France, 
and  in  each  had  a  different  origin.  The  members 
are  known  also  as  the  Fathers  (or  Brothers)  of 
Death.  The  Hungarian  order  arose  about  1250  by 
the  union  of  the  hermits  of  Patach  and  Pisilia.  In 
1215  Bishop  Bartholom&us  of  Fdnfkirchen  had 
united  the  hermits  of  his  diocese  in  the  cloister  of 
St.  Jacob  of  Patach;  in  1246  the  hermit  Eusebius 
of  Gran  returned  with  associates  from  the  desert 
and  built  a  cloister  in  Pisilia  in  1250.  The  same 
year  the  two  communities  united  and  the  congregur 
tion  thus  formed  was  confirmed  by  Bishop  Ladis- 
laus  of  Fdnfkirchen.  In  1308  the  community  ac- 
cepted the  Augustinian  rule  and  took  its  name  from 
St.  Paul  the  Hermit  (of  Thebes).  The  order  be- 
came strong  and  built  up  170  monasteries,  spread- 
ing to  Germany,  Poland,  Sweden,  and  elsewhere. 
In  Hungary  its  schools  did  good  service.  But  in 
the  Turkish  war  the  houses  were  destroyed,  and 
there  exists  now  only  the  house  at  Csenstochau  in 
Russian  Poland  (a  celebrated  place  of  pilgrimage), 
and  the  two  houses  of  Rupella  and  Lesiiow  in  the 
diocese  of  Cracow. 

The  Portuguese  order  was  founded  at  Setuval  by 
Mendo  Gomez  about  1420,  and  confirmed  with  the 
Augustinian  rule  by  Gregory  XIII.  in  1578.  It  has 
lapsed  and  has  no  special  significance. 

The  French  order  seems  to  have  arisen  about  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  its  stat- 
utes, by  Guillaume  Callier,  were  approved  by  Pope 
Paul  v.,  and  the  erection  of  houses  was  permitted 
by  Louis  XIII.  Among  the  obligations  were  visit- 
ing of  the  sick,  care  for  prisoners,  attendance  of  the 
condenmed  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  burial  of 
the  dead.  The  whole  life  was  to  be  conditioned  by 
the  thought  of  death,  the  greeting  was  memento 
morif  at  meal-times  a  skull  was  kissed,  and  a  black 
scapulary  was  worn  with  a  skull  on  it.  This  branch 
was  suppressed  by  Urban  Vlll. 

(G.  GRt)TZMACH£H.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Heimbucher,  Orden  und  KongngaHonen, 
ii.  231-233;  Helyot,  Ordrea  monaktiquM,  iii.  324  sqq.; 
A.  Eggerer,  Frogmen  pania  Corvi  proto-Bremici,  awe  re- 
liquia  anncditim  eremi-coBnahiiieorum  Fratrum  Eremitarum 
Sancti  Paxdi,  Vienna,  1063,  continuation  by  M.  Borkovich 
and  N.  Benger,  Pressbuis.  1743;  F.  Bossl.  Pau/iu  ThAvsu, 
Neufltadt,  1749;  Currier,  Rdiguma  Ordara,  pp.  327-328. 

PAUL  OF  SAMOSATA  See  Monarchiakisu, 
IV.,  §§  2-3. 

PAUL  OF  THEBES.    See  Monaoticisii,  I.,  |  4. 

PAULA,  SAINT:  Pupil  and  companion  of  Je- 
rome; b.  probably  at  Rome  in  347;  d.  at  Bethle- 
hem in  404.    She  was  a  woman  of  unusually  distin- 
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guished  ancestry,  the  epitaph  by  Jerome  summing 
up  in  two  lines  Ibe  fact  that  she  couitl  trace  descent 
from  Seipio,  Agamemnon,  the  jEmiliua  gena,  and 
the  illustrious  j£mi!ius  PbuIuh.  She  wita  also  pos- 
sessed of  very  large  wealth,  She  was  married  when 
quite  young  to  the  Senator  Toxotius,  a  tnember  of 
tiie  Julian  gens,  und  was  the  mother  of  four  daugh- 
ters, one  of  them  Julia,  generally  called  Eustochiuin, 
and  one  son,  named  after  his  father.  Her  connec- 
tion with  Christiujiity  seems  to  have  come  through 
her  fiunily,  aa  there  is  no  report  of  her 
she  was  quite  early  in  life  inclined  to 
and  this  bent  was  probably  intensified  by  her  in- 
tercourse with  EpiphaniuB  of  Salamis  and  Paulinus 
of  Antioch,  whom  she  entertained  during  their  pres* 
ence  at  the  Roman  ssmod  of  382.  Through  these 
bishops  she  became  an  intimate  of  Jerome,  who  bo 
largely  dominated  her  later  life.  She  lost  her  hus- 
band in  380  and  one  of  her  daughters  in  384  (an- 
other of  her  daughters  died  possibly  in  386);  and 
in  that  year  she  decided  to  leave  Rome  and  take 
up  her  residence  in  the  East.  She  disregarded  the 
Bntrealies  of  her  unmarried  daughter  BltcsiUa,  who 
desired  her  mother  to  delay  departure  imtil  after 
her  marriage,  and  the  laments  of  her  son,  whom  she 
left  to  the  guardianship  of  the  pnetor.  She  then 
sailed  for  the  EiLst,  joined  Jerome  at  Antioch,  passed 
through  Palestine  to  Egypt,  and  returned  to  settle 
at  Bethlehem  in  3S6.  She  was  influential  in  indu- 
cing Maiveila  (q.v.)  to  reside  In  Palestine;  the  letter 
of  Paula  and  Eustochium  to  Marcella  is  in  anno- 
tated English  translation  in  Fakatine  PUgrirtte' 
Teit  Society  PuUieatums  (London,  1836).  At  Beth- 
lehem Paula  and  Eustochium  built  a  convent, 
where  they  resided,  and  a  hospice,  then  a  monas- 
tery, and  after  that  a  convent  of  three  degrees  for 
women.  She  pursued  her  studies  of  the  Bible  with 
Jerome,  having  learned  Hebrew  and  already  being 
versed  in  Greek  and  of  course  in  Latin.  By  her  in- 
cessant charities  and  largess  she  impoverished  her- 
self and  laid  a  weight  of  debt  upon  her  daughter, 
even  the  counsels  of  Jerome  (who  records  in  De  CTr. 
ill.,  cxxxv.,  that  be  wrote  daily  to  her  and  her  daugh- 
ter) being  unavailing  in  the  direction  of  greater  pru- 
dence. It  was  partly  by  the  mortificationa  to  which 
she  subjected  herself  that  her  death  was  occasioned. 
At  her  death  the  bishops  of  tbe  surrounding  cities 
were  present,  and  her  funeral  showed  by  the  num- 
bers present  and  the  demonstrations  mode  the  esti- 
mation in  which  she  was  held.  She  was  buried  in 
tbe  cave  of  the  nativity. 

Paula  WHS  the  name  also  of  a  granddaughter  of 
Saint  Paula,  the  daughter  of  her  son  ToKOlius. 
Under  Jerome's  influence  she  was  probably  sent  to 
Bethlehem  and  there  brought  up  to  the  ascetic  life 
under  the  care  of  her  aunt  Eustochium.  She  figures 
in  Jerome's  correspondence,  and  several  of  his  com- 
mentaries are  dedicated  to  her  and  her  aunt  (cf. 
Jerome,  Bpis(„  cvii.,  Eng.  transl.  in  NPNF,  2  ser., 
vi.  18»-19S). 

BiBuo<is*niT:  The  principal  Murce  is  Jerome.  Epiil.. 
cviii..  r»pTDduc«d  mASB.Jua..  ii.,  711  4qq..  aad  is  in  Eq(e- 
truul.  in  NP!iF.  2  tec.  vi.  mS-212:  Paula  in  muitiaDKl 
in  other  lotten  (cf.  the  indei  in  the  cited  vol.  of  ypNF. 
■mdcr  Pnuln).  Coniult  furltacr  PnlLadiua.  Hut.  Lautiaea. 
Ixxii  :  DCB.  iv.  318-319;  KL.  ix.  1S44-4S. 
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PAULICIAnS:  An  Oriental  sect  whose  members 
claimed  to  be  the  true  Church,  calling  themselves 
"  Christians  "  and  the  orthodox  "  Romanists." 
Tbey  distinguished  between  the  creator  and  lord 
of  this  world  and  the  true  God  of  heaven,  to  whom 
alone  the  spirit  returns,  and  consequently  rejected 
an  incarnation  through  Miiry;  for  them  the  mother 
of  God  was  the  heaveiJy  Jerusalem  from  which 
Christ  proceeded  and  into  which  he  has  entered. 
Out  of  pity  God  sent  an  angel  whom  he  called  his 
eon  and  caused  to  be  bom,  and  faith  in  him  frees 
from  judgtoent.  The  significance  of  Christ  tbey 
found  chiefly  in  bla  teaching.  Instead  of  the  cross 
they  honored  the  Gospel,  because  containing  Christ's 
words.  The  words  of  Christ  were  true  baptiflm, 
although  they  allowed  their  children  to  be  bap- 
tiied  by  captive  clerics.  Toward  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per they  adopted  a  similar  attitude.  They  rejected 
the  hierarchy  and  monasticiam,  teaching  that  Peter 
at  baptism  had  seen  the  lord  of  the  world  fall  from 
heaven  in  monk's  garb  and  give  monastic  institu- 
tions to  men.  They  appear  to  have  rejected  the 
writings  of  Peter,  but  accepted  the  other  New-Tes- 
tament books.  In  general,  they  laid  stress  upon  a 
pious  life  rather  than  on  doctrine  and  external  ob- 
servances, and  herein  lay  their  chief  ground  of 
offense  to  the  orthodox. 

The  origin  of  the  Pauliciaas  is  obscure.  The 
name  occurs  first  in  canon  xxxii.  of  a  synod  held 
at  Turin  (q.v.)  in  Armenia  by  the  Patriarch  John 
of  Otzun  in  719  and  in  a  writing  of  the  same  John 
against  the  sect.  The  ScoriaUruu  (i.)  and  Gregory 
the  Master  (Bilkrttachian,  p.  14S)  derive  the  sect 
from  Paul  of  Sumosata,  and  Conybeare  (p.  cv.) 
strongly  favors  this  assumption;  but  what  is  known 
of  the  Paulicians  does  not  point  to  this  Paul  aa 
their  founder.  A  connection  with  Manicheism  has 
often  been  asserted;  and  the  Scorialennn  (i.)  states 
that  a  certiun  KaUinikS  sent  her  sons,  Paul  and 
John,  to  Episparis  in  Armenia  to  spread  Manichean 
doctrine.  The  Paulicians  themselves,  however, 
knew  of  no  connection  with  the  Manicheans  and 
were  always  ready  to  reject  Hanes  as  well  as  the 
afore-mentioned  Paul  and  John.  Gieseler  (pp.  103 
sqq.),  Neander  (p.  344),  and  Mkrttechian  (p.  110) 
assert  a  Marcionitic  origin.  DSttinger  (p.  2)  favors 
a  connection  with  Marcionites  and  Archontici.  It 
is  hardly  possible  to  believe  there  were  no  relations 
with  earlier  heresies;  yet  the  sources  ascribe  the 
origin  of  the  sect  rolely  to  a  cert.wn  Constantine  of 
Mananalis  near  Samosata,  who  is  said  to  have  lived 
for  twenty-seven  years  as  head  of  a  congregation 
at  Kibosaa  and  to  have  suffered  death  under  Con- 
stantine PoftonatuB  (668-685).  He  tnught  that  tbe 
New  Testament  was  the  only  guide  and  nrote  noth- 
ing. Later  leaders,  called  by  their  followers  by 
names  of  companions  of  Paul  (Constantine  having 
been  known  as  Silvanus)  and  honored  as  true  apos- 
tles of  Christ  and  manifestations  of  the  Spirit,  were 
S3Tneon-T1tus;  Gegnesius-Timothy,  an  Armenian; 
Joseph-EpaphrodituR,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
for  thirty  years  head  of  a  congregation  at  Antioch 
in  Pisidia;  Zacharias  (rejected  by  some  as  a  hire- 
ling); Baanes,  called  the  Filthy  from  his  manner 
of  life,  which  was  patterned  after  that  of  Dio- 
genes the  Cynic;  and  Scrgius-Tychicus.    Tbe  last- 
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named  fled  from  the  imperial  officials  into  Saracen 
territory  and  is  said  to  have  been  murdered  there 
after  an  activity  of  thirty  years;  and  even  his 
enemies  admitted  his  upright  life  and  amiable 
qualities.  Six  congregations  are  enumerated  imder 
names  of  apostolic  churches:  Macedonia  (Kibossa), 
founded  by  Constantine  and  Symeon;  Achaia 
(Manaualis),  founded  by  Gegnesius;  Philippi;  the 
congregation  of  Joseph  and  Zacharias;  Laodicea 
(Mopsuestia);  and  Colossse. 

Before  long  the  Paulicians  appear  in  predatory 
bands  seriously  disturbing  the  public  peace.  Con- 
stantine Copronymus  (741-775)  is  said  to  have 
transported  some  of  them  to  Thrace,  where  they 
appear  to  have  founded  the  Bulgarian  Bogomiles 
(of.  Friedrich,  pp.  99-100,  104  sqq.;  see  New 
Manicheans).  Nicephorus  (802-811)  took  them 
into  the  army  and  granted  privileges  in  return  for 
their  help.  Michael  I.  (811-813)  and  Theodora 
(regent  for  her  son,  Michael  III.,  842-856)  perse- 
euted  them  severely.  They  fled  to  Saracen  terri- 
tory and  thence  devastated  the  imperial  provinces. 
Their  leader,  Karbeas,  founded  the  fortress  of 
Tephrika,  just  across  the  boundary,  and  made  it 
the  headquarters  of  their  forays.  Karbeas'  suc- 
cessor, Chrysocheir,  in  867  penetrated  to  Ephesus 
and  is  said  to  have  claimed  the  rule  of  the  entire 
East  (cf.  Gieseler,  p.  96).  He  was  slain  in  871  and 
the  might  of  Tephrika  was  broken. 

The  "  Selicians  "  in  Constantinople  under  Theo- 
dora who  were  reconciled  to  the  Church  by  the 
Patriarch  Methodius  were  evidently  Paulicians  (cf. 
Friedrich,  p.  82),  and  in  866  Photius  speaks  of  con- 
verting Paulicians  in  the  capital  city.  In  Armenia 
they  were  perpetuated  by  the  so-called  Thondra- 
cians  (Thondraki)  under  the  lead  of  Smbat  (first 
half  of  the  ninth  century).  Gregory  the  Master 
names  six  leaders  after  Smbat  and  boasts  of  con- 
verting more  than  1,000  of  the  sect  by  commission 
of  the  Emperor  Constantine  Monomachus  (1042-54) 
and  extirpating  others  (cf.  Mrkttschian,  pp.  142, 
145,  149).  Nevertheless  manifestations  allied  to 
Paulicianism  have  continued  in  Armenia  even  to 
the  present  (cf.  Mkrttschian  in  ZKO,  xvi.).  See 
Catechumenate.  (N.  Bonwetsch.) 

In  seeking  to  reach  a  just  conclusion  respecting 
the  doctrines  and  practises  of  the  Paulicians  con- 
siderable weight  should  be  accorded  to  The  Key  of 
Truth,  the  manual  of  the  Armenian  Paulicians 
(Thondraki,  Thondraketzi),  the  text  of  which  with 
English  translation  and  an  introduction  of  nearly 
two  hundred  closely  printed  pages  was  published 
at  Oxford  in  1898  by  Fred  C.  Conybeare.  The  man- 
uscript in  a  somewhat  mutilated  form  was  taken 
from  a  body  of  Thondraketzi,  who  had  emigrated 
(1828-29)  from  Turkish  Armenia  to  the  village  of 
Dj^wiurm  in  the  canton  of  Knus  in  Russian  Armenia 
and  were  (1837)  propagating  their  principles  with 
considerable  zeal.  Inquisitorial  proceedings  re- 
sulted not  only  in  the  seizure  of  their  authoritative 
book  but  also  in  gathering  from  members  of  the 
body  information  about  their  doctrines  and  prac- 
tises confirmatory  of  the  teachings  of  The  Key  of 
Truth.  By  an  elaborate  comparison  of  the  docu- 
ment with  Greek  and  Armenian  writings  of  the 
early  and  medieval  times  Conybeare  reaches  the 


conclusion  that  the  liturgical  parts  of  the  book  (bap- 
tism. Lord's  Supper,  consecration  of  infants,  etc.) 
originated  in  the  fourth  century  or  only  a  little 
later  and  that  the  exordium  belongs  to  the  ninth 
century.  The  doctrines  and  the  practises  of  the 
body  he  believes  to  represent  the  type  of  Christian- 
ity that  was  first  propagated  in  Armenia  and  to  be 
fundamentally  primitive.  The  naive  adoptionism 
of  the  writing  he  finds  to  be  in  accord  ^ith  early 
Judaistic  Christianity  and  even  with  the  Christdogy 
of  the  Didache,  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas,  Justin 
Martyr,  the  Disputation  of  Archelaus  with  Mani, 
and  like  early  documents,  and  their  antagonism  to 
the  practise  of  infant  baptism,  which  became  widely 
prevalent  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  from 
the  third  century  onward,  to  have  been  based  not 
only  upon  their  sense  of  the  undcsirableness  of  inno- 
vation, but  also  on  the  fact  that  they  supposed 
Jesus  to  have  become  the  Christ  and  to  have  been 
adopted  as  Son  of  God  in  connection  with  his  bap- 
tism and  inferred  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  true 
believer,  having  made  due  preparation,  to  receive 
baptism  after  maturity  had  b^n  reached  and  by 
following  the  example  of  Jesus  to  become  in  a  lower 
sense  sons  of  God.  As  the  influence  of  the  Greek 
Church  and  the  Greek  empire  became  dominant  in 
Armenia  the  believers  of  the  old  type,  who  held  to 
adoptionist  Christology  and  believers'  baptism,  be- 
came a  persecuted  party  and  came  to  regard  their 
politico-ecclesiasticsd  persecutors  as  the  emissaries 
and  representatives  of  Satan,  from  whom  they  bad 
derived  their  infant  baptism,  their  Christological 
errors,  and  theur  persecuting  spirit.  The  disposition 
of  the  Paulicians  to  attribute  to  Satanic  agency  doc- 
trines and  practises  regarded  by  them  as  erroneous 
and  hurtful  may  have  given  rise  to  the  charge  of 
dualistic  heresy  constantly  brought  against  them 
by  their  opponents.  That  they  should  have  made 
little  use  of  the  Old  Testament  was  due  no  doubt 
in  the  case  of  the  Paulicians,  as  in  that  of  the  Wal- 
denses,  Anabaptists,  and  others,  to  the  fact  that 
the  theocratic  system  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
used  by  their  opponents  for  the  justification  of 
union  of  Church  and  State,  persecution  of  dissent, 
and  the  according  of  church  fellowship  to  infants 
through  baptism  as  infants  by  circumcision  became 
members  of  the  theocratic  conununity.  Of  course 
it  is  possible,  if  not  probable,  that  Manichean  and 
Marcionitic  dualism  may  in  some  cases  have  be- 
come blended  with  the  more  primitive  type  of  Chris- 
tianity represented  by  The  Key  of  Truth.  Cony- 
beare is  of  the  opinion  that  the  name  of  the  party 
was  derived  from  Paul  of  Samosata  rather  than 
that  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  though  the  latter  was  no 
doubt  held  in  great  reverence  by  the  Paulicians. 
Conybeare  has  also  made  it  highly  probable  that 
medieval  Evangelical  parties,  and  through  these 
the  radical  Evangelicals  of  the  sixteenth  and  fol- 
lowing centuries,  were  due  to  the  propaganda  of 
Paulicians  who  in  the  early  Middle  Ages  settled  in 
great  numbers  in  Bulgaria  and  adjoining  regions 
and  spread  westward  along  the  lines  of  travel  and 
trade.  A.  H.  Newican. 

Bibuoorapbt:  Soutoqs:  (1)  Greek:  The  account  of  thi 
Paolicians  in  the  Codez  ScoriaUnaU  [#]  (a  10th  cent.  VS. 
of  the  chrooiole  of  Qeorgius  Monachiu),  folio  I64b  aqo^ 
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«d.  3.  FHediich  with  notM.  et«.,  io  SMA.  1896.  pp,  97- 
III;  Pholiiu.  Adv.  netrUiorei  AfanicAim  i.-iv,:  Geoi^ 
ciuii  Mosacboi.  sd.  E.  de  Munlt.  St.  Patenbunt- 
Pttnu  Siculiu.  Hill.  Uanichaortim  qtd  Pauliciani 
lur.  sd.  M.  RBdsr.  Incobtudt.  1004.  and  J.  C.  L,  Gt 
GdtliogBi,  lS4e,  wiLh  which  ihould  be  noted  the  i 
dii.  ed.  Gioelcr.  Qatttagen.  1S49:  Euthytniua  ZIga] 
Panoplia.  tdv  IMPC.  cro.  1189  »qq,);  a  Gmk 
U>  bo  found  in  J.  Talliua.  Intignvi  Mnertirii  llolii 
138-127.  Ulnobt.  IBOB.  (2)  Armeniiui:  A  Ibteb 
bcr  of  the  Souraa  Bie  in  F.  C.  Conybe&ra  in  Tlii  Ktv  of 
TnM,  Oifonl,  1803;  othen  at  these  repented  are  Johnnnn 
Osueiuu  { JotiD  of  OtiuD ) ,  Opera,  ed.  J.  B.  Auaher,  Vmice. 
1834:  Gregory  of  Nnfok.  Gregory  the  MMler.  and  Aris- 
taJceaot  LutivcTt.ixii.-rxiii..  iaKarBpctTer-Mkrtt«biiiD, 
£>u  PdWicianer  in  bytayttinitchen  Kaiarrrrirh  and  vrr- 
mindU  kcUaiic/it  ErtJirinimom  in  Armcnirn,  pp.  130 
ntq.,  Leipaic,  1803;  "The  Key  of  Tnith,"  ed.  Mkrtt- 
•ohiui  in  ZKO.  xvi.  1S05.  pp.  264  sqig.  The  Greek 
Aournfl  are  nearly  relAtai.  but  the  exact  relationAhipa  one 
to  another  are  not  determined.  Euthymiun  Zignbeniu 
vtaUa  that  be  copied  Pholiue.  The  utant  work  attrib- 
ul«d  to  PlwtJua  appean  to  be  nompoaite,  book  i.  1-10.  by 
FbotiuB  bimeelf,  the  renuLinder  (d.  Friedrich.  pp.  Sff  mq.; 
afleordini  bo  Ukrttaehian.  book  i.  15  BqQ-)  by  another 
wtitcr.  who  appoan  to  have  had  ZigabenuH  before  him. 
Thi«  cofflpOMle  work  WW  the  •ouire  of  Petni*  Siculua. 
Ftiedrich  (pp.  81  BQq.)  thinks  that  the  Seorialfntia  is  the 
origiDal:  if  tbii  be  corrrct.  the  order  ig  na  follova:  the 
Seorialmrii.  Photius  i.  1-10,  Geontiua  Monachua.  Petnis 
HecumeDiu.  Zigsbenus  (pKudo-)  Pholiue  i.  lO-iv.,  Petrus 
Biculus.     The  vaiuatioo  of  the  wurgsi  UMd  by  the  Paeii- 

hiitoty  c^  the  Paulicians.  The  value  of  Iho  nbjuntioa 
formula  given  by  Tolhua  a  quationable.  The  Greek 
ohronograpberfl  have  on  independent  knowledge  of  the 
Paulieiana  as  early  as  Theophaaea.  Gsneaiua  is  (he  chief 
■ource  of  his  coDtinualon. 

Further  liicrature  of  greater  or  Icsa  value  ia;  Gicseler, 
bi  TSK.  1829,  pp.  79-124;  J.  L.  von  Moaheim,  Ecd.  BitC.. 
•d.  W.  SCubba.  i.  402.  £17,  574,  fill.  ii.  70,  Loadoo,  1S83; 
J.  A.  Lombard.  PatJunvnt,  Bvigarw,  tf  Bon^hjjmmM  en 
oriant  d  occiilcnl.  Geneva,  1879;  Gibbon.  DaMm  and  FaU, 
chap,  liv.:  Schoff.  C^rutian  Churtli,  iv.  574-578;  Neao- 
del.  CArittian  Chun*,  ili,  244-270;  DCB.  iv.  219-230  (val- 
uable);  and  literature  under  New  MANicHnAHB, 

PACUnCS  OF  AQUILEIA:  Patriarch  of  Aqui- 
leia;  a  Lombard,  b,  in  Friuli  (a  district  at  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Venice)  between  730  and  740;  d. 
Jan.  11,  802,  CaUed  to  the  Franfcish  court  as 
"  master  of  grammatical  HCience  "  before  775,  he 
became  one  of  Charlemagne's  spiritual  advisers  and 
was  made  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  with  bis  seat  at 
Forum  Julii,  in  787.  He  was  present  ut  synoda 
which  dealt  with  Adoptioniam  (q,v.)  at  Regeos- 
buTB  in  792  and  Frankfort  in  794  and  wrote  the 
memorial  of  the  Italian  bishops  at  the  latter,  the 
LibeUut  taerogyllabus  contra  Elipandum,  seeking  to 
reftite  the  heresy  from  Scripture.  About  SOO  be 
eent  to  the  king  Libri  itt.  cottSm  Felicem,  a  work 
which  AlcuiD  characterized  as  the  final  word  in  tlie 
ControverHy.  As  an  appendix  he  wrote  a  Carmen  de 
regvia  fidei,  vindicating  the  doctrinea  of  the  Trin- 
ity and  the  incarnation.  At  a  diocesan  i^nod  at 
Forum  JuIii  in  796  he  defended  the  addition  of  JUi- 
oque  to  the  creed  (see  Fiuoque  Controvkkst)  and 
commanded  all  clerics  to  learn  the  amplified  text 
with  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  point  at  issue; 
the  laity  were  to  know  at  least  the  Apostles'  Creed 
and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Paulinus  maintained  cor- 
dial relations  with  Eric,  dtike  of  Friuli  795-799,  at 
bis  request  compiled  a  Liber  exhortatioms  xfulgo  de 
aalutaribus  docUTnenlie,  and  wrote  an  elegy  on  his 
early  death.  He  presided  at  a  conference  of  bieh- 
opB  summoned  by  Pepin  to  hie  camp  on  the  Danube 


when  the  victory  over  the  Avars  (q.v.)  in  796 
opened  a  new  missionary  field.  The  protocol 
adopted,  of  much  importance  in  the  history  of  mis- 
sions, is  preserved  in  Mansi,  Concilia,  xiii,  921-926, 
and  Jaff^,  BRG,  vi.  311-318.  The  church  of  Aqui- 
leia  received  the  territory  south  of  the  Drave,  and 
Paulinus  prosecuted  the  work  of  conversion  with 
zeal  and  success.  {Fhiedrich  Wieoaso.) 

BiBUOGBAPQTi    The  Operrh  ed.  Madrioi.  appeanxl  Venice, 
1737.  reprinted  in  MPL.  xdx,  5-684.     For  poems  OHtribod 

the  fditon)  cf.  also  NA.  iv  (1879).  113-118  and  MOB. 
FoH.  Lai.  mi'  Car.,  i  <1SS1),  123-148.     SourcM  are;  Al- 
cuin's  lutten  and  poema  in  JaS^,  BHG.  vol,  v..  and  HOB, 
Pott.  Lai.  ari  Car.,  i  (ISBl),  IS0-:i5l:  and   the  diplomala 
of  Charlemagne   in    MPL.   zovii,    057.   loviii.    1447-40. 
Consult;    the  early  lives  in  ASB.  Jsa.,i.  713-718.  and 
MPL,  idL-c.  17-130;   HiM.  lilUraire  dt  la  France,  i*.  284- 
29S:  J.  L:,  p.  B&hr.  OetelOchU  der  rOmitcHm  LUteralur.  pp. 
SS,  356-359.  Carlarube.  1832;    M.  BQdinger,  OalrrreiM- 
(tAi  GaekicUt.  i,  141-147.  Leipaic.  1858:    A.  Ebert,  AUr 
Bemeine  GeK/iieliU  der  Literatar  det  MiU/iaUtri,  ii.  8e-«l, 
Lelpeic.   1880:     OCB.  iv.    340-248;     Hefele,    CimcQim- 
Bochichlr,   vol.  ill.;     Hauck,  KD.  ii.    156-167.  4B4-'46fl: 
Ceillier,  AuUnri  Kurit.  xii,  157-164.  xiii,  632-641. 
PAULINnS    OF    nOLA    (POBTIUS   UEROPIUS 
ARICIUS    PAULmnS):     Bishop  of    Nola;     b.    at 
Bordeaux  353  or  354;   d.  June  22,  431.    He  was  of 
distinguished  family  and  inherited  so  great  wealth 
that  his  teacher,   Ausonius   (see  Aubonids,  DbcI' 
utTB  Magnus),  calls  his  possessions  regna  (Eput., 
XXV.  116).    His  education  was  almost  exclusivel]r 
Latin   and   even   here   his  acquaintance   w*ith   the 
literature  was  one-sided;    he  knew  the  poets  but 
disdained  the  historians.    From  Ausonius  he  learned 
an  elegant  style  both  in  prose  and  verse.    His  fam- 
ily influence  as  well  as  his  own  talents  early  brought 
him  high  honors,  but  he  was  not  consul  in  378,  as 
has  been  supposed   (cf,   Reinelt,   pp.   60  ssq,).   A 
worldly  career,  however,  did  nat  attract  him,  and 
between  380  and  300  he  lived  in  his  provincial  home 
and  was  baptized  by  Delphinua  of  Bordeaux  (390- 
404).    Men  tike  Martin  of  Tours,  VictriciuB  of  Rouen, 
and,  above  all,  AmbroGe  become  bis  advisers  and 
taught  turn  to  regard  Christianity  and  monasticism 
as  inseparable.     He  had  married  a  wealthy  wife, 
Tfaerasia;  but  she  shared  hie  views,  and,  after  the 
death  of  their  only  child,  they  agreed  to  live  apart 
Paulinus  went  to  Spain  and  became  presbyter  in 
Barcelona  about  394  or  395.    Both  he  and  his  wife 
had  given  away  much  of  their  wealth,  for  which 
they  were  praised  by  Ambrose,  Martin  of  Tours, 
Augustine,   and  Jerome.     But  Siricius,   bishop  of 
Rome,  seems  to  have  been  displeased  by  the  notori- 
ety which  Paulinus  acquired  by  his  renunciation 
and  made  no  attempt  to  keep  him  in  Rome  when 
he  iTsiUid  the  city. 

From  his  youth  Paulinus  bad  regarded  St.  Felix 
of  Nola,  a  reputed  confessor  of  the  Decian  persecu- 
tion, as  his  patron,  and  he  now  settled  in  the  Cam- 
panian  city  (394  or  395).  There  he  and  Therasia 
lived  lives  of  self-denial  and  asceticism  which 
brought  on  serious  illnesses,  Paulinus  scema  to  have 
retained  some  control  over  his  property,  for  he  built 
a  refuge  for  monks  and  the  poor  near  the  Church 
of  St.  Felix,  provided  Nola  with  a  much-needed 
water  supply,  and  built  a  basilica  at  Fondi  and  an- 
other at  Nola.  Most  of  all  he  loved  to  pay  the  ob- 
ligations of  poor  debtors,  and  his  retreat  soon  b^ 
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came  the  resort  of  a  disorderly  rabble  from  far  and 
near.  He  corresponded  with  Augustine  and  Jerome, 
but  the  two  letters  to  Rufinus  (xlvi.,  zlvii.)  do  not 
fit  into  his  life  and  are  probably  not  genuine.  When 
he  became  bishop  is  uncertain — probably  shortly 
before  410.  His  manner  of  life  and  activity  were 
nowise  changed  thereby;  for  twenty  years  he  con- 
tinued to  be  admired  and  loved,  especially  by  the 
monastic  party,  and  enjoyed  intercourse  with  the 
best  of  its  men  and  women,  who  visited  him  or  cor- 
responded with  him.  He  lived  to  see  the  beginning 
of  the  Pelagian  controversy,  but  apparently  suffered 
neither  Augustine  nor  the  Emperor  Honorius  to 
draw  him  actively  into  it  against  his  friends,  Pelar 
gius  and  Julian. 

Of  the  writings  of  Paulinus,  the  following,  men- 
tioned by  Gennadius  {De  vir.  ill.f  xlix.),  are  lost:  a 
panegyric  on  the  Emperor  Theodosius  (praised  by 
Jerome — Epist.,  Iviii. — ^as  surpassing  aJU  Of  Pau- 
linus's  earlier  efforts  in  richness  of  thought  and 
finished  expression),  an  0pu8  sacramentcrutn  et 
hymnorutn,  certain  letters  to  his  sister,  a  Liber  de 
pcmitentia  and  a  Liber  de  laude  generali  omnium 
martyrum.  A  poetical  version  of  a  lost  work  of 
Suetonius  De  regibuSf  known  from  Ausonius  (Epiet., 
xix.  10  sqq.),  has  also  perished.  Forty-nine  letters 
to  friends  (Sulpicius  Severus,  Augustine,  Delphinus, 
'>nctricius,  Pammachius,  and  others)  and  thirty- 
three  poems  are  preserved.  Of  the  poems  the  most 
important  are  epistles  to  Ausonius,  thirteen  eulo- 
gies of  Felix  of  Nola,  and  an  epithalamium  for  a  son 
of  a  bishop  of  Capua.  The  amiable  personality  of 
the  author  is  evident  in  his  writings,  which  show 
good  and  bad  features  in  monasticism.  He  is  con- 
vinced of  the  vanity  of  all  the  things  of  this  world. 
Earthly  goods  are  but  a  means  to  the  attainment 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  through  their  right  use, 
and  they  serve  their  purpose  best  when  they  are 
tiirown  away.  From  a  depreciation  of  self  he 
passed  to  a  tendency  to  see  the  abnormal  and 
exceptional  in  the  simple  and  natural,  to  seek 
and  find  miracles  and  see  visions,  and  to  exag- 
gerate reverence  for  saints  and  relics.  In  Epist. 
xxxii.  10  sqq.,  Paulinus  describes  the  basilica  which 
he  had  built;  and  in  xiii.  11  sqq.,  he  gives  what 
is  probably  the  earliest  information  about  St. 
Peter's  in  Rome,  thus  furnishing  data  of  much 
importance  for  the  history  of  Christian  art. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

BiBUOGRAPHT :  The  editio  princepa  of  the  Opera,  by  JohanneB 
Parvus  and  Jodocus  Badius  Aaoenaius,  was  printed  Paris, 
1516;  subsequent  eds.  are:  H.  Qravius,  Cologne,  1560, 
reproduced  in  J.  J.  QrynAUs.  MonumerUa,  Basel,  1569, 
and  by  A.  Schott,  with  life,  in  Bibliotheca  patrum,  Cologne, 
1618;  H.  Rosweyde  and  Fronton  le  Duo,  Antwerp,  1622; 
chronologically  arranged,  with  many  corrections  by  J.  B. 
le  Brun  des  Marettes,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1685,  the  basis  of 
later  eds.,  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  some  poems  by 
Muratori,  Verona,  1736,  and  in  MPL,  Ixi.;  Gallandi,  Bib- 
Uotheca  patntm^  vol.  viii.,  1772,  contains  those  and  other 
poems,  carefully  edited,  while  A.  Mai,  Cltutnci  auctorea, 
vol.  v.,  Rome,  1827,  included  two  other  pieces  in  verse. 
Sources  for  the  history  of  Paulinus  are  his  own  writings 
and  those  of  Augustine.  Jerome,  Ambrose,  Sulpicius 
Severus,  and  Ausonius.  Two  interesting  early  works  are: 
H.  Vaughan,  The  Life  of  BUseed  Paulinva,  in  Florea  aoti- 
tudtfM,  London,  1654;  and  F.  ChilFlet,  Paulinus  illua- 
tratua,  Dijon,  1662.  Other  monographs  are  by  M.  Ra- 
banis,  Bordeaux,  1840;  A.  Buse.  Regensbuig,  1860  (the 
best  perhaps);   M.  Fabre,  Strasbuzg.  1862;  F.  Lagzsoga, 


Park,  1884;  M.  Lafon,  Montwiban,  1885;  A.  Pueeh. 
Paris,  1887;  P.  Reinelt,  Breslau,  1904.  Coomilt  further: 
DCB,  iv.  234-245  (elaborate);  ASB,  June,  iv.  198-225; 
W.  Cave,  Hial.  liUrana,  I  288  sqq.,  Oxfoid,  1740;  W.  S. 
OOly,  Vi(fiIarUiu9  and  hit  Time§,  London,  1844;  A  Ebeit, 
OetehiehU  der  ehrxHlieh-laUiniaehen  ZAtUraiur,  i.  204  sqq., 
Leipeio,  1889;  W.  Manitius,  GnekichU  der  ekrvtiiek- 
UUeinimJien  Poeaie,  pp.  272  sqq.,  Stuttgart,  1891;  G. 
Rauachen,  JahrbHeher  dtr  chriaUichen  KinJu  unUr  Tkn- 
donua  dem  Cfrone,  Freiburg,  1897;  Tillemont,  Mtmoirn, 
vol.  xiv.  1-146,  720-737;  Chillier,  Auteun  aacria,  viiL  50- 
100,  with  related  documents,  viL  619  sqq..  648,  viii.  IX. 
126,  ix.  72-75.  92,  et  pMsim. 

PAULDIUS  OF  PELL  A:  Christian  poet;  bom 
at  Fella,  probably  the  son  of  a  prefect  of  Mace- 
donia named  Hesperius,  about  376;  d.  after  459. 
His  father  went  as  proconsul  to  Africa,  and  Pau- 
linus, when  three  years  of  age,  was  sent  to  Bor- 
deaux to  be  brought  up  by  his  grandfather,  then 
consul,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  Ausonius 
(q.v.).  The  boy  received  a  good  education,  but  in- 
termittent fever  compelled  him  to  give  up  instruc- 
tion for  the  ministry.  At  twenty  he  married  at  the 
wish  of  his  elders,  and  gave  his  time  to  the  prop- 
erty of  his  wife,  then  reduced  by  mismanagement 
When  he  was  thirty  the  barbarian  invasions  be- 
gan, and  by  that  of  the  Goths  the  destruction  of  his 
wealth  was  completed.  Continuous  misfortune  in- 
duced Paulinus  to  turn  his  attention  to  religious 
studies;  he  overcame  his  tendency  to  a  heretical 
form  of  Christianity  and  entered  the  orthodox 
Church  in  421.  He  then  withdrew  into  solitude, 
lived  long  upon  the  charity  of  others,  imtil  he  came 
into  possession  of  a  limited  competence.  His  auto- 
biographic poem  shows  him  reconciled  to  his  lot  in 
life  through  his  religion.  This  was  written  when  he 
was  eighty-three  years  of  age,  and  bears  the  title 
EucharisHcos  {EucharieHcon)  Deo  sub  ephemeridit 
mecB  teztu.  In  616  lines  it  proceeds  without  bom- 
bast, clearly  and  unpretentiously,  to  the  end;  it 
reveals  knowledge  of  Vergil,  Ausonius,  Paulinus  of 
Nola,  MariuB  Victor,  Sedulius,  and  Juvencus.  It 
has  been  edited  in  M.  de  la  Bigne,  Bibliotheca  pa- 
trum,  appendix  (Paris,  1579);  by  C.  Daum  (Leip- 
sic,  1681);  by  W.  Brandos,  in  CSEL,  xvi.  263-334 
(Vienna,  1888).  (G.  Kroger.) 

Bibugorapht:  W.  Brandes,  in  ZeiUchrift  far  die  OaUrreichi- 
achen  Oymnaaien,  xxxi  (1880),  248-251,  xxxii  (1881).  321- 
330;  O.  Seeck,  in  prolegomeoa  to  Synunachus,  in  MGB, 
Aud.  Ant.,  vii  (1883).  1  aqq.;  A.  Ebert,  AUoemrine  Gt- 
achichie  der  LiUeraJtur  daa  MiUdaitera,  i.  405-409,  Leipsic 
1889;  J.  Rocafort,  De  Paulini  Pallwi  vita  et  carmine,  Bor 
deaux,  1880;  M.  Ifanitius,  Geachiehie  der  chrietUch4ateim- 
aehen  Poeaie,  pp.  213-218,  Stuttgart.  1891;  Hidoire  Hi- 
Uraire  de  la  France,  ii.  363;  DCB,  iy.  246. 

PAULUfUS  OF  PERIGEUX:  Christian  poet; 
flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  century. 
He  is  the  author  of  an  extensive  poem  of  3,622  lines 
on  St.  Martin  of  Tours  (edited  in  M.  de  la  Bigne, 
Bibliotheca  patrum,  voL  viii.,  Paris,  1579;  by  C. 
Damn,  Leipsic,  1581;  in  MPL,  bd.  1009-76;  and 
by  M.  Petschenig,  in  CSEL,  xvi.  1-190,  Vienna, 
1888),  and  of  two  smaller  poems.  The  first  five 
books  describe  the  life  of  the  saint.  At  the  basis  of 
the  sixth  book  is  a  report  of  the  miracles  wrought 
by  the  saint  after  his  death  furnished  by  Bishop 
Perpetuus  of  Tours  (458-488).  Hiere  is  attached  a 
dedication  to  Perpetuus.  The  two  leoBer  poems 
were  also  8ent  with  a  dedication  to  Perpetuus.   Tbt 
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first  rel&tes  the  recovery  of  a  morbeflceat  gTEUidBoQ 

of  PauliuuH  through  laying  upon  hia  person  a  wri- 
ting by  Perpetuus;  the  second  is  an  inscription  for 
St.  Martin's  Church  at  Tours,  built  by  the  latter. 
Nothing  is  known  further  concerning  the  life  of 
PauhnuB.  His  largest  poem  shows  the  influence  of 
CfariBtian  poetry  (Juvencus,  Sedulius),  and  of  Ver- 
gi!,  Ovid,  and  other  ancient  poet*. 

(G.  KrCqer.) 

Bibuocui-bt:  T.  Wopkem,  Advrrtaria  rritica,  od.  C.  H. 
FmlBclur.  pp.  22e-ZS£.  Leipuo.  183S;  M.  Manitiiu.  ia 
ZeiUchrifl  for  dir  oettrrrridiitchf  Oynnatien.  ixxvu  (I8SS). 
353-254.  ««-400;  idem,  GiachichUi  dtr  chriMich-liUam- 
aA«i  Poait.  pp.  22«-:U2.  Stuttgart.  IHSl;  A.  Ebert. 
AllBtntine  OaehiMt  drr  lAUenUar  da  MilMaUert,  i.  402- 
40G,  Leipaio,  IBSS:  Hi^am  liOirairt  dt  la  Fntna,  iL  400 
•qq,;  OiiUier,  Auletm  mertt,  viii.  80,  130.  i.  441-443; 
DCS,  iv.  240 

PADLmOS  OP  YORK:  First  bishop  of  York; 
d.  at  Rochester  Oct.  10,  644.  He  was  probably  a 
native  of  Rome,  though  it  has  been  conjectured  on 
the  baids  of  Welsh  tradition,  which  ascribes  the 
conversion  of  Northumbria  to  a  British  prieat,  that 
he  was  a  Briton  who  hod  taken  up  his  residence  at 
Rome  (cf.  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  CoaneiU,  i.  124.  iii. 
75).  With  Mellitus  (q.v.)  and  others  he  was  sent 
by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  to  join  Augustine  in 
England  in  601.  In  625  he  was  consecrated  bishop 
by  Justus,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  sent  t^ 
Northumbria  with  Ethelhurga,  princess  of  Kent, 
the  bride  of  Edwin,  the  Northumbrian  king.  He 
converted  Edwin,  and  baptiEcd  him  and  many  of 
his  nobles  on  Easter,  Apr.  12,  627.  It  has  been 
conjectured  on  the  basis  of  a  legend  concerning  the 
conversion  of  Edwin  that  Paulinus  was  sent  on  a 
mission  to  East  Anglia  before  616.  PauUnus 
preached  sealously  and  made  many  converts  as 
long  as  Edwin  lived.  A  wooden  church,  dedicated 
to  St.  Pet£r.  was  built  at  York  and  one  of  stone  was 
begun.  In  633  Penda,  the  heathen  king  of  Mercia, 
with  the  help  of  the  Christian  Britons,  overthrew 
and  slew  Edwin  at  Heathfield  in  southeast  York- 
ohire,  whereupon  Paulinus,  with  Queen  Ethelburga 
and  her  children,  took  refuge  in  Kent  (see  EnwtN). 
Paulinus  was  made  bishop  of  Rochester,  He  re- 
ceived the  pallium  from  Pope  Honorius  I.  in  6U4, 
after  he  hud  left  hia  see  at  York. 

BiBUoaUFHT:  Bnlc.  HM.  ttcl..  i.  20.  ii.  O.  10,  12-14.  10- 
20;  Fa^i  Eboracrtiia.  ml.  W.  H.  Dixon  uil  J.  Kjiiiiu, 
i.35-ie.  LoDdun.  IHOId;  ^.JB.  Oct..  V.  lOZnqq.;  W.  Bright, 
Sarin  Enali^  dtarcJi  Hitb/ni.  pp.  SS.  111-123.  120-140, 
Oxtoni.  1897;  W.  Hunt,  Tht  EnalM  Chvnh  Sa7-t0ee. 
puaim.  LoDdon.  IBW;    DCB,  iv.  248;   DNB.  iliv.  M-08 


PA0LSEI1,  FRIEDBICH:  Educator,  philoso- 
pher, and  ethicist;  b.  at  Langenhom  (90  m.  n.w.  of 
Hamburg)  July  16,  IS46;  d.  at  Beriiu  Aug.  14, 
1908.  He  received  hia  education  in  the  gymnasium 
at  Altona,  and  at  the  universities  of  Erlangen,  Bonn, 
and  Berlin  (Ph.D.,  1871);  became  privat-docent  in 
philosophy  at  Berlin,  1871,  extraordinary  profes- 
sor, 1S77,  and  professor,  1864,  thus  spending  praC' 
tically  the  whole  of  his  life  in  the  service  of  that 
univeTBtty.    He  waa  the  author  of  Symbola  ad  syn- 


tBmata  phiiotophim  morali*  historica  tl  critiea  (Ber- 
lin, 1871);  Verauch  einer  EntwicklungageeehichU 
der  kantischen  ErkentnisstheoriE  (Leipsic,  1375); 
Gcachichte  dea  geUhrtcn  UnUrrichln  aiifden  deuUchen 
Sckulen  und  Unitfrsitoten  vom  Ausgang  de»  MHirl- 
altera  bit  iur  GegenwaH  (1885;  Eng.  transl,,  The 
German  Univerntiet:    Iheir  Character  and  hi^orical 


lelUchaflilekre  (2  parts,  Berlin,  1889,  8th  ed.,  2 
vols.,  1906;  Eng.  tmnal,,  A  System  of  Bthica,  Lon- 
don, 189S);  Das  Realgymruifium  urut  die  hutnatiuti- 
tche  BUdung  (Berlin,  1836);  Einleitung  in  die 
PhUonopKU  (1862. 16th ed.,  1905;  Eng.  trans!.,  /nlro- 
dudian  to  Philosophy,  London,  1865);  Immanuel 
KaTii,iHn  l,ebentindseiiw  Lehre(\8QS;  Eng.  trangl., 
Imman-uel  Kant:  kit  Life  and  DodHne,  London  and 
New  York,  1902);  Schopenhauer,  Hamlet,  Mephitto- 
phelea  (19U0);  Phitosophia  mUilans  (llWl):  Die 
deutxhen  UniveraiiateH  und  das  UniversitBt-Sludiwn 
(1902;  Eng.  transl.,  German  Univeraitiet  and  Vni- 
veraity  Study,  London,  1906);  Die  hOheren  BchuUn 
Deutachlanda  UTid  ihr  Lehrerstand  in  ihrem  Ver- 
hOUnia  zam  Stoat  und  tur  geiatltehen  KuUur  (1904; 
Eng.  transl.,  German  Eduealion,  Past  and  Present, 
London,  1908);  Gcaammelte  VortrOge  und  Aufsdtxe 
lur  Ethik,  Politik  und  POdagogik  (2  vols.,  1907) ;  and 
Modeme  Ertiehung  und  geschUchtliche  SitUiehkeit 
(lfM38). 

PAULUS,  HEHIRICH  EBBRHARD  GOTTLOB: 
Protestant  theologian;  b.  at  Leonberg  (3  m.  w.n.w. 
of  Stuttgart)  Sept.  1.  1761;  d.  at  Heidelberg  Aug. 
10,  1861.  He  studied  theology  at  Tubingen  (1779- 
1784);  after  which  he  served  as  vicar  at  the  Latin 
school  at  Schonidorf;  then  as  professor  of  the 
oriental  languages  at  the  Univeraty  of  Jena  (1789- 
1793);  and  third  professor  of  theology  (1793- 
1803).  He  lectured  on  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments and  on  dogmatic  and  ethical  theology;  edited 
the  Neuea  Repertorium  fur  biblische  und  morgen~ 
Idndiaehe  LiOgralur  (Jena,  1790);  and  wrote  Pkilo- 
logische  Clavis  iiber  die  Paalmen  (1791),  Jesaiaa 
(1793),  and  Philologiech-knUacher  Kommenlar  After 
(IoflAfeu«r«itam€ii(  (Ldbeck,  1800-04).  In  1803,  he 
became  professor  of  theology  and  conaistorial  coun- 
cilor at  Wiirzburg. 

The  Protestants  declined  at  first  to  attend  the 
lectures  of  Paulus  and  the  attempt  was  made  to 
draw  the  Roman  Catholic  students  to  his  lectures 
on  encyclopedia,  but  they  soon  fell  away.  In  1807 
he  went  as  district  and  school  councilor  to  Bam- 
berg and  in  1808  to  Nuremberg,  and  from  there  in 
1810  to  Ansboch.  From  1811  to  1844  he  made  his 
name  synonymous  with  educational  progress  at 
Heidelberg.  His  lectures  embraced  all  branches  of 
Old  and  New  Testament  exegesis.  He  liud  also  to 
teach  church  liistory.  His  literary  activity  mean- 
while assumed  an  extensive  scope.  His  most  sig- 
nificant work  was  Daa  Leben  Jeau  aU  Grundlage 
einer  reinen  GeachidUe  des  Urchriatentums  (2  vols., 
Heidelberg,  18:28).  To  this  he  added  a  scholarly 
supplement:  Exegetiachea  Handbuch  id)er  die  drei 
ersten  Evangelien  (.3  toIs.,  1830-33).  In  this  work 
Christianity  is  summed  up  in  the  words,  "  Be  ye  of 
a  diSereot  mind,  for  the  reign  of  deity  is  at  hand." 
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Pauliis  distinguished  between  the  purpose  and  the 
person  of  Christ.  The  former  was,  by  appealing 
first  to  a  change  of  mind,  to  efifeot  a  tnuisformation 
of  the  will  of  the  individual  in  the  image  of  God, 
resulting  in  a  divine  kingdom  for  the  many.  The 
wonderful  thing  about  Christ  is  his  moral  charac- 
ter. Such  a  spirit  as  his  in  a  hmnan  body  is  in  itself 
a  miracle.  The  spiritual  operations  proceeding 
from  him  were  supported  by  individual  events,  not 
then  explained  according  to  their  natural  causes 
and  for  the  most  part  not  handed  down  with  their 
self-explaining  circumstances.  But  the  proof  for 
the  truth  of  Christianity  does  not  rest  upon  those 
miracles.  Paulus  was  sharply  attacked  by  the  Ra- 
man Catholic  exegete  Hug  and  suffered  still  more 
from  the  crushing  blow  which  fell  from  Strauss' 
Zjeben  Jeau,  He  was  characterized  by  a  colleague 
as  the  man  who  thinks  that  he  believes  and  who 
believes  that  he  thinks.  He  remained  uninfluenced 
by  the  philosophical,  ethical,  or  political  revolu- 
tions of  his  time  and  continued  till  his  death  as  the 
representative  of  the  enlightenment  of  1790. 

(P.  TSCHACKERT.) 

Bkbuographt:  C.  A.  von  Reiohlin-Meldegg,  H.  E.  O. 
PaiduM  und  aeine  ZeU,  2  vols.,  Stuttcaxt,  1853  (authorita- 
tive); H.  von  Buflohe,  Die  freie  rdigi&ae  Aufkldnmg, 
Dannstadtt  1846;  8.  Brunner,  Die  vier  Oroeameiater  der 
AufkiArunga-Theolooie,  Paderbom,  1888;  and  much  of 
thid  literature  under  ENUOHTiiNiiBNT,  Thx. 

PAUPERES  CATHOLICI:  A  Roman  Catholic 
order  confirmed  by  Innocent  III.  in  1208,  composed 
of  former  Waldensians  who  had  become  reconciled 
with  the  Church.  They  formed  two  groups,  one 
adhering  to  Durand  of  Osca  (Huesca)  and  the 
other  to  Bemardus  Primus.  Both  classes  retained 
the  principle  of  apostolic  poverty  (Luke  x.  4), 
while  their  desire  to  win  souls  led  them  to  a  life  of 
constant  wandering.  The  group  over  which  Ber- 
nard presided  devoted  themselves  to  manual  labor 
in  addition  to  their  spiritual  duties,  while  those  di- 
rected by  Durand  were  restricted  to  the  religious 
edification  of  their  friends  and  disputations  with 
heretics.  Bernard's  followers  seem  to  have  been 
drawn  from  the  Lombard  Waldensians,  and  the 
adherents  of  Durand  from  the  French  sectaries. 
Neither  of  the  groups  enjoyed  a  long  existence, 
sinee  simultaneously  with  them  arose  the  Francis- 
cans and  Dominicans  with  an  aim  similar  to  their 
own,  but  with  a  strength  which  made  the  continu- 
ance of  the  order  of  Pauperes  Catholici  super- 
fluous. (O.  ZOCKLERf.) 

Bxbuoorapht:  A.  W.  Dieckhoff,  Die  Waldenser  im  Mittd- 
alter,  pp.  188  sqq.,  Qdttingen,  1851;  J.  C.  L.  Qieeeler, 
Church  Hist.,  iv.  286.  298,  v.  348.  466  sqq.,  New  York, 
1868-80;  Neander,  Chvrch  History,  iv.  612-^13. 

PAVIA,  SYNOD  OF:  The  Synod  of  Pavia  is 
eloeely  related  to  the  Council  of  Constance,  which 
in  the  celebrated  Frequens  decree,  Oct.  9,  1417,  had 
ordered  that  general  councils  be  held  more  fre- 
quently than  before;  that  the  next  be  held  in  five 
years,  another  seven  years  after,  and  thenceforth 
one  every  tenth  year;  and  that  the  place  was  to  be 
designated  by  the  pope,  subject  to  its  approval,  a 
month  before  the  close  of  the  preceding  council. 
Accordingly  Pope  Martin  V.  appointed  the  city  of 
Pavia,  near  Milan.  Provincial  and  diocesan  synods 
were  ordered  to  be  held  in  which  preliminary  prop- 


ositions were  to  be  discuBaed  for  the  general  coun- 
cil. There  were  epiacopal  ^jmods  betweoi  1418 
and  1423  at  Sahsbuig,  Paasau,  Regenobuig,  Maini, 
Cologne,  and  Treves.  The  pope,  however,  made  little 
preparation,  and  neither  he  nor  any  cardinal  or 
Italian  prelate  (excepting  a  president  of  the  council) 
appeared.  The  pope  excused  himself  and  the  car- 
dinals on  the  groimd  of  extra  work  and  had  the 
sessions  opened  on  Apr.  23,  1423,  by  four  obscure 
prelates.  The  attendance  was  small  and  there  were 
present  at  adjournment  to  Siena  four  German,  six 
French,  and  several  English  prelates,  but  no  Italian 
or  Spanish.  The  synod  had  not  finished  settling 
the  order  of  business  before  the  plague  broke  out 
in  the  city;  and  on  June  22,  14^,  it  was  decided 
to  adjourn  to  Siena.  The  synod  ended  without 
any  important  results  for  the  Church. 

(Paul  T&chackert.) 

Bibuoorapht:     Hefele,    ConeUienoeeehiAle,    viL    375-392; 
Manai,  ConeUia,  xxviiL  1081  sqq.,  1067  sqq. 

PAVILLOll,  NICOLAS:  French  Roman  Catholie 
bishop;  b.  at  Paris  Nov.  17,  1597;  d.  at  Alet  (6  m. 
s.e.  of  Limoux)  Dec.  8,  1677.  He  studied  the  daa- 
sics  at  the  Coll^  de  Navarre  and  theology  at  the 
Sorbonne.  Vincent  de  Paul  ordained  him  deacon 
and  entrusted  him  with  the  spiritual  and  material 
care  of  the  prisoners  at  Paris.  He  earnestly  stud- 
ied the  writings  of  Francis  of  Sales  and  felt  a  spe- 
cial call  to  teach  the  common  people.  In  1627  he 
was  ordained  priest  before  a  great  assemblage  of 
the  poor.  He  was  charged  with  conducting  the 
Assemble  de  Charity  at  St.  Lazare,  where  deigy- 
men  met  every  Saturday  to  deal  widi  matters  con- 
cerning the  relief  of  the  poor.  Annually  he  preached 
to  the  deacons  in  their  devotional  retreats  and  to  a 
select  audience  of  men  and  women  of  rank  in  the 
church  of  Ste.  Croix  de  la  Bretonnerie,  Paris.  Upon 
recommendation  by  Vincent,  Richelieu  appointed 
him  bishop  of  Alet  and  the  pope  confirmed  the  ap- 
pointment in  1639.  Pavilion  arrived  in  November, 
and  by  his  efforts  reformed  the  diocese  which  had 
been  in  complete  decay.  He  visited  every  parish; 
encouraged,  by  his  example,  the  curates  to  preach; 
founded  a  seminary  in  his  own  house,  and 
of  all  applicants  he  required  the  experience  of 
three  years  of  teaching  as  preparation;  estab- 
lished schools  for  bojrs  and  girls  and  a  congre- 
gation of  sisters  of  mercy;  and  protected  the  com- 
mon people  from  the  exactions  of  the  nobility. 
When  Louis  XIV.  sent  a  circular  to  all  the  bishops 
asking  them  to  condemn  the  well-known  Five  Arti- 
cles of  Jansen  (see  Janben,  Corneuub,  Jansen- 
ism) Pavilion  with  three  other  bishops  refused  to 
sign  the  sentence,  persisting  in  their  attitude  even 
after  the  brief  of  Alexander  HI.,  Feb.  15,  1665; 
the  four  bishops  were  placed  under  the  ban.  Final- 
ly in  1668,  by  reason  of  respect  and  discipline, 
Pavilion  allowed  the  clergymen  of  his  diocese  to 
reject  the  five  articles  if  they  chose  to  do  so.  Pavil- 
ion was  no  less  firm  in  his  resistance  to  the  Regale 
(q.v.).  Exhausted  by  overwork  he  passed  away, 
lamented  by  all  the  poor  and  aflSieted,  to  whom  he 
had  been  a  friend  and  comforter. 

G.  Bonist-Kaxtbt. 

Bibuoobapht:    Vie  de  M.  PavtZZtm,  Saint  IfihiU.  1730; 
Life  of  M.  PaoiOoH,  Preface  6y  M«  .  .  .  Biafiap  of 
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fitid.  Loadoo,  1SS3:  C.  Lancelot.  Vagatc  A  Alet.  Puia. 
1723,  Eo«.  trtial.,  Nartatif  a/a  Tour  .  .  .  to  .  .  .  AM. 
2  vcik..  London,  1816;  H,  Reuohliu,  OttMeAU  van  Forl- 
RauBl.  2  vola.,  Hunburg,  1839-41:  Muy  A.  Scluinmel- 
pomuiok,  Sdiet  Mamoiri  o/  Port  Royal,  3  vola., 
London.  ISfiS;  C.  A.  SainHr-Seuve,  Port  Roi/al.  Puii. 
1867. 

PAYHE,  CHARLES  HENRY:  Methodist  Epis- 
copal; b.  at  Tuunton,  Maaa,,  Oct.  24,  1830;  d.  at 
aifton  Springa,  N.  Y.,  Mnj-  5,  1899.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Wesley  an  University,  Middle  town, 
Conn.,  1856;  Htudied  IheoJogy  in  the  Biblical  Insti- 
tute, Concord,  N.  H.  (now  the  Boston  School  of 
Theology);  was  pastor  from  1857  until  1876,  when 
he  became  president  of  Ohio  Wealeyan  University, 
Delaware,  O.  He  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
to  re^TBe  the  hymn-book  of  the  MethodiHl-Episco- 
pal  Church  in  1876;  and  was  the  author  of  Method- 
ism, Uc  History  and  Rendu  (New  York,  1881), 
Women,  und  their  Work  in.  Metiiodism  (1881),  and 
Ovidxa  in  Character  BuUding  (1883). 

PAYNE,  DANIEL  ALEXAHDER:  African  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  bishop;  b.  in  Charleston,  N,  C, 
Feb.  24,  1811;  d.  in  Baltimore  Dec.  2,  1893.  He 
studied  theology  at  the  Lutheran  theological  sem- 
inary at  Gettysburg,  183,5-38;  entered  the  minifi- 
try  of  the  Lutberana  in  1838,  but  joined  the  itin- 
erancy of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  1843;  in  1848  he  was  chosen  historiographer  for 
tis  denomination,  and  in  1352  was  elected  bishop; 
be  was  also  president  of  Wilberforce  University, 
Ohio,  1865-76.  Among  his  publications  the  most 
important  were  liietory  of  the  African  Methodist 
Epuicopal  Church  (3  vols.,  Baltimore,  1865);  and 
Domestic  Education  (Ciucinnati,  1886), 

PAYHE,  PETER:  Wvcliffite;  b.  at  Hough-on- 
the-Hill  {15  m.  s.s.w.  of  Lincoln)  c.  1380;  d.  at 
Prague,  Bohemia,  1455.  He  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, imbibed  Wycliffite  opinions  and  never  swerved 
from  them.  He  became  M.A.  c.  1406,  principal  of 
St.  Exlmund  Hall,  1410,  and  also  of  the  adjoinluj; 
White  Hall.  These  poaitions  he  gave  up  in  1414. 
Shortly  afterward  he  left  the  country  and,  being 
defamed  for  heresy,  never  came  back.  He  found  a 
welcome  among  the  Hussites  and  was  till  his  death 
one  of  their  leaders.  He  belonged  to  the  extreme 
orthodox  parly,  the  Orphans,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  unyielding  of  them.  He  never  completely 
mastered  the  Bohemian  language,  yet  was  trusted 
by  the  Orphans  and  thrust  forward  as  their  repre- 
sentative and  defender  on  all  occasions.  In  this 
way  bis  name  appears  frequently  in  Hussite  his- 
tory both  as  private  and  public  advocate  of  their 
views  and  always  coupled  with  respect.  He  man- 
fully shared  the  adverse  fortunes  of  his  party.  In 
1437  he  was  cited  by  the  pope  for  herc^  and  in 
consequence  compelled  to  leave  Prague.  In  1439 
he  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Gulenstein,  not 
far  from  Mies  (15  m.  w.  of  Pilsen),  Austria,  and  was 
ransomed  by  the  payment  of  12,000  groechen.  He 
was  in  the  town  of  Tabor  when  it  was  taken  by 
King  George  Podiebrad  (1452)  and  thus  the  party 
was  destroyed,  and  as  he  was  unwilling  himself  to 
yield,  he  probably  died  in  prison.  He  seems  to  have 
played  a  large  and  honorable  part  in  his  day,  but 
awing  to  the  tact  that  no  woriu  of  his  have  been 


preserved,  or  are  now  aocesaibte,  his  reputation  has 
suffered  an  eclipse. 

BiBLioaiuraT:  For  Pmyna'a  anreer  in  Encland  llu  ana 
■oure«  is  T.  Guooigne'a  Diaionarivn  IheaUigicum  (MS.  in 
LlnDolD  College  Libiuy.  Oxford),  extncia  from  it  piint«d 
by  J.   E.  T.    Rogera   aa  Loci  a  libra  vrriiatum.  Oxford. 
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.  Viurnn.  1867~B1.  Otlipr  Hat- 
sketch  in  DNB.  iliv.  1 14-IlH.  A  uat  well  balanced  mono- 
giBph,  J.  Baker's  A  Forgotten  GrtrU  EnolM"""'.  London. 
1894.  is  bued  largoly  upon  F.  PBlncky'a  Qrtcliiehh  «m 
Bchnien,  bmkB  vii.-ii.,  S  vols..  Praxue,  1836-07.  Intel- 
eating  matter  ia  found  in  Crcigblan,  Pajiacy,  ii.  337-^356, 
.tIZ.  Cansult  further  the  ]iler.klurc  under  Babel,  Coun- 
cil, of;  and  Hubs,  John,  Hl'SdlTxa, 

PAYRE  SMITH,  ROBERT:  Orientalist  and 
theologian;  b.  at  Chipping  Campden  (27  m.  n.n.e. 
of  Gloucester)  Nov.  7,  1819;  d.  at  Canl«rbury  Mm. 
31,  1895.  He  was  educated  at  Pembroke  Collc^, 
Oxford  (B.A.,  1841;  M.A.,  1843;  Boden  Sanscrit 
scholar,  1840;  Pusey  and  Ellerton  scholar,  1843); 
was  ordained  deacon  (1843)  and  priest  (1844);  and 
became  successively  head-master  of  the  Kensington 
proprietary  school  (1853),  sub-librarian  of  the  Bod- 
leian Library,  Oxford  (1857),  canon  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  regius  professor  of  divinity,  and  rector  of 
Ewelme  (1865),  and  dean  of  Canterbury  (1870). 
He  was  Bampton  lecturer  in  1869,  and  an  Old-Tea- 
lament  reviser  (1870-^).  He  edited  S.  CyriUi 
eomtneniarii  in  Luew  eeangdium  qtuF  supersurd 
Si/riace  (Oxford,  1859);  and  published  the  English 
translation,  A  Commentary  upon  the  Oospel  accord- 
ing to  St.  Ijuke  (1859).  He  aleo  published  an  Eng. 
tranal,.  The  Third  Part  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History 
of  John,  Bishop  of  Ephemis,  as  edited  in  Syriac  by 
WUIiam  Curetoti  (1860).  Other  works  are  The 
AulhenlicUy  and  Messianic  Irderpretaiion  of  the 
Prophecies  of  Isaiah  (1862);  Prophecy  a  Prepara- 
tion for  Christ  (1869);  and  a  commentary  on  Jere- 
miah in  the  "  Speaker's  Commentary  "  (London, 
1875),  the  expodtion  of  the  books  on  Samuel  in  the 
PidpU  Comtnenlary  {1883,  1888),  and  on  Genesis 
in  An  Old  Testament  Commentary  by  C.  J.  EUiott 
(London,  1885);  and  the  posthumous  Sermon*  on 
the  Pentateuch,  with  Memoir  (1896).  Hia  chief  work 
on  which  he  spent  the  last  thirty-six  years  of  his 
life,  the  Thesaurus  Syriaats  (Oxford,  1868-1901), 
a  Syriac  dictionary,  was  exhaustive  and  epoch- 
making.  Before  his  death  all  but  the  last  of  the  ten 
fasciculi  had  appeared,  and  this  was  issued  by  his 
daughter. 
BiBLiooKAPRV:  Besides  the  Momoit  ia  (be  5inni»u,  ut  «up.. 

MMisult  DNB.  iliv.  125-127. 

PAYSOH,  EDWARD;  b.  at  Rindge,  N.  H„  July 
25,  1783;  d.  at  Portland,  Me.,  Oct.  22,  1827.  Ho 
was  educated  at  Harvard,  studied  divinity  with  hia 
father.  Dr.  Seth  Payson,  and  was  pastor  of  the  Sec- 
ond Coi^regational  Church  in  Portland  from  1807 
until  hie  death.  He  was  a  man  of  exalted  piety 
and  not  without  marked  intellectual  and  spiritual 
gifts,  which  gave  bim  a  high  place  in  chm'ch  circlee 
of  New  England.  His  biography  and  published 
sermons  are  widely  read  at  home  and  abroad. 
His  Complete  Works  (Sermons)  appeared  in  6  vole., 
Portland,  1852,  with  Memoir  by  Asa  Cumminge 
(independently  published,  1829),  and  alio  in  3 
vols.,  Philadelphia,  1853. 
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P AZM^T,  PETER :  Hungarian  Roman  Catholic 
prelate;  b.  at  GroBSwardein  (Hungarian,  Nagyvi- 
rad,  137  m.  e.8.e.  of  Budapest)  Oct.  4,  1570;  d.  at 
Pressbuig  Mar.  19,  1637.  His  parents,  noble  land- 
lords of  the  Reformed  creed,  sent  the  moderately 
talented  son  to  the  school  of  Jesuits  at  Kolosv^r, 
who  during  four  years  of  instruction  converted  him 
and  sent  him  for  higher  studies  to  Rome.  In  1597 
he  became  professor  of  philosophy  and  theology  at 
the  University  of  Gratz.  Singled  out  for  a  mission- 
ary by  his  superior  he  soon  returned  to  his  father- 
land, where  the  archbishop  of  Elsztergom,  Francis 
Forgacs,  took  him  under  his  patronage,  because  the 
young  missionary  in  three  weeks  converted  the 
archbishop's  brotiier.  The  first  Hungarian  war  for 
religious  freedom  (1604-06)  fought  under  Bocskay 
ended  with  victory.  The  public  mind  in  the  diet  of 
the  kingdom  (1608)  urged  the  banishment  of  the 
Jesuits  who  excited  the  war.  P^miLny  boldly  de- 
fended them  by  voice  and  pen,  thus  advancing  the 
cause  of  the  Rx>man  Catholics.  Only  the  right  of 
possessing  landed  property  was  prohibited  to  the 
Jesuits,  but  in  a  more  favorable  epoch  this  law  was 
frustrated  by  duplicity. 

Literary  activity,  printing,  and  books  had  been 
mostly  in  the  hands  of  Protestants.  Pdzmdny  gave 
a  new  impulse  to  the  Roman  Catholic  cause  by  his 
books  written  in  a  powerful  style.  After  1603  he 
made  a  vigorous  attack  upon  both  the  persons  and 
tenets  of  Luther  and  Calvin  by  means  of  two  pamph- 
lets followed  by  two  polemics:  ''The  worship  of 
Saints  "  and  "  Calvin's  Credo."  Upon  Peter  Al- 
vinczy.  Reformed  preacher  at  Kaschau,  he  turned 
with  his  '*  Five  Handsome  Letters "  (Pozsony, 
1609).  His  most  powerful  book,  which  called  forth 
many  attempts  at  refutation,  was  the  **  Guide  to 
Divine  Truth  "  (Pozsony,  1613),  the  first  apology 
for  Roman  Catholicism  in  Himgary,  given  in  ani- 
mated and  picturesque  form,  which  compelled  the 
Protestants  to  defend  their  views.  In  the  follow- 
ing three  years  sixteen  publications  appeared  on 
both  sides.  Passion  and  hatred  reached  their 
climax  during  the  period  of  the  first  centennial 
jubilee  of  the  Reformation.  Alvinczi  issued  his 
"  Mirror "  (1614)  and  Itinerarium  CcUholicum 
(Debreczin,  1616),  showing  that  the  new  doctrine 
was  based  on  the  Bible.  Pdzmdny's  answer,  **  The 
Calvinist  Mirror,"  was  fuU  of  biting  scorn.  The 
Lutheran  pastor  of  Zsepreg,  E.  Zvonarics,  trans- 
lated M.  Hafenreffer's  Vom  den  bibliachen  Glavben 
(1614)  as  a  defense  against  Pdzmdny.  The  second 
edition  of  the  "  Guide  "  stirred  up  agitation  anew 
among  the  Protestants.  The  widow  of  the  Pala- 
tine Geoige  Thurz6  sent  the  "  Guide  "  in  a  Latin 
version  to  Wittenberg  University,  asking  the  pro- 
fessors to  refute  it;  the  demand  was  met  by  Bal- 
duinus  in  his  Phosphorus  verua  Catholicismi  (Wit- 
tenberg, 1626)  in  which  he  refuted  the  Jesuitic 
sophisms.  Pdzm^ny's  last  book,  "  Sermons " 
(Pozsony,  1636),  exhibits  in  105  sermons  his  ora- 
torical power.  His  *'  Prayer  Book  "  (1606;  17th 
ed.,  1869)  proved  exceedingly  popular.  He  was  the 
author  of  thirty-seven  works,  of  which  twenty-two 
enrich  Himgarian  learning  and  earned  for  him  the 
epithet  "  the  Hungarian  Cicero  "  as  well  as  **  the 
terrible  seouige  of  Protestantism."     He  was  the 


founder  of  Roman  Catholic  scientific  literature  in 
Hungaiy. 

After  Forgics'  death  Matthias,  king  and  emperor, 
satisfying  the  ardent  wish  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
party,  raised  (1616)  FAxm&ay  to  the  archbishopric 
and  primacy.  Here  begins  his  career  as  politician. 
His  chief  aim  was  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the 
Hapebuig  dynasty  and  by  this  way  to  lead  Roman 
Catholicism  to  victory  and  to  destroy  Protestantiam. 
Being  according  to  the  state  constitution,  after  the 
king,  the  second  in  rank,  he  filled  the  Protestant 
party  with  fear.  The  king  having  no  direct  descend- 
ant, the  Jesuits  decided  to  raise  to  the  throne  Fer- 
dinand, duke  of  Styria,  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  who 
had  extirpated  Protestantism  in  his  domain.  Fit- 
m^y,  upheld  by  about  fifty  aristocratic  families, 
most  of  whom  he  had  won  to  Roman  Catholicism, 
secured,  after  heated  debate  in  the  diet,  the  king's 
election.  The  Protestant  party  required  the  oath 
from  the  king  that  he  secure  them  the  free  use  of 
their  chiutihes  against  the  patriarchal  right  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  landlords  who  usually  drove  away 
the  Protestants  from  their  estates.  F&ani&ny's  sen- 
timent was  revealed  by  his  declaration,  "  that  they 
might  rather  leave  his  country  desolate  than 
take  the  churches  for  themselves  against  the  righta 
of  his  rural  patron."  Through  the  influence  of  P^ 
m^y,  the  Roman  Catholic  party  omitted  from  the 
text  the  important  phrase  una  cumtemplis.  The 
highest  state-offices  went  into  the  hands  of  Roman 
Catholics,  who  thus  had  the  balance  of  power. 

The  war  of  thirty  years  broke  out  in  Bohemia; 
Gabriel  Bethlen,  the  Hungarian  Reformed  prince 
of  Transylvania,  seized  this  favorable  opportunity 
to  save  his  brethren  in  the  faith  and  in  1619  in- 
vaded the  territory  of  Ferdinand  so  successfuDy 
that  Pdzmdny  had  to  flee  to  Vierma,  while  the  king 
was  forsaken  by  his  subjects  in  Hungaiy.    The  Bo- 
hemians having  been  suppressed,  Bethlen  and  Fer- 
dinand made  peace  (1622).    Transylvania  obtained 
seven  counties,  and  religious  freedom  was  guaran- 
teed as  in  the  time  of  Bocskay.    The  throne  of  the 
Hapsbmgs  was  saved,  and  Pdzmdny,  regaining  his 
dignities,  maintained  his  supremacy  and  continued 
his  policy.   Count  Nicolaus  Eszterhdzy,  styled  "  the 
second  Pdzmdny,"  was  chosen  palatine  1625,  while 
Pope  Urban  VIII.  congratulated  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic dignitaries  upon  the  acclamation  of  Ferdinand 
III.  as  king,  and  the  king  of  Spain  rewarded  Viir 
mdny  with  a  pension  of  3,000  ducats.     After  the 
death  of  Bethlen  in  1629,  Pdzmdny  obtained  a  freer 
hand.    The  prince's  widow,  Catherine  of  Branden- 
burg, embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  although 
by  doing  so  she  lost  the  throne.    In  1629  Pdzmdny 
was  made  cardinal.     Gustavus  Adolphus  put  in 
hazard  the  results  of  the  Hapsburg  policy.     Fer- 
dinand   II.    sent  Pdzmdny  as  his  ambassador  to 
Rome  (1632)  where  he  presented  a  proposition  in 
the  name  of  the  king  to  unite  the  Roman  Catholic 
powers  of  Europe  for  the  extirpation  of  heretics 
and  Turks,  the  territory  to  be  divided  among  these 
powers.    But  the  papal  policy  was  rather  in  favor 
of  the  French  interests. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  had  almost  perished 
when  Pdzmdny  appeared.  A  third  part  of  Hungary 
lay  under  Turkiflii  domination;  bi^oprics,  abbeys, 
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moQAsteries.  and  parsonages  had  disappeared. 
The  archbishop's  residence  belonged  to  the  Turks, 
and  he  resided  at  Tyrnau  (Nagy  Kiombat). 
Many  places  were  without  priests,  only  licentiates 
officiating.  The  eastern  part  of  the  kingdoiD 
(Transylvania)  ftourished  under  Calvinlstic  princea 
(Bocskoy,  Bethlen,  Rikocy),  where  no  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  existed.  P^zm^y  secured  edu- 
cated priests  and  founded  (1623)  a  new  seminary 
at  Vienna,  which  atill  exists  under  the  nume  of 
Pazmaneum.  He  gave  100,000  gulden  (S4S,5O0) 
to  that  institution  and  placed  it  under  the  guidance 
of  Jesuits.  Students  of  distinction  were  sent  to 
Rome  to  the  Gemuinico-Huiigaricum  Collegium, 
over  which  he  was  appointed  protector.  He  reiived 
the  school  at  lyrnau  (lf>26}  where  the  number  of 
atudenta  increased  to  l.OU);  and  for  poor  boya  of 
noble  eitrscUon  he  erected  the  Convictus  nobUium. 
He  enlarged  it  to  a  seminary  under  professors  of 
the  Jesuit  order  (1630),  and  finally  elevated  it  by 
his  endowment  of  100,000  gulden  to  the  rank  of 
B  university,  sanctioned  by  the  king  and  the  pope 
and  opened  by  hirnself  Nov.  13,  1835,  with  the 
greatest  pomp,  assisted  by  the  first  rector,  the 
Jesuit  Dobronoky.  This  was  the  nucleus  of  the 
present  great  university  of  Budapest.  The  citizens 
of  PoiBODy,  mostly  Protestants,  protested  in  vain. 
P^zmdny,  under  royal  authority,  eatablished  there 
<1626)  a  Roman  Catholic  school,  giving  toward  it 
50,000  florins  of  his  revenue  and  endowing  it  with 
bis  library  and  a  printing-press.  Into  this  school 
he  introduced  the  Jesuits,  and  one  of  the  four  Lu- 
theran preachers,  because  of  his  speech  defending  the 
tree  city's  rights,  sufiered  banishment.  In  similar 
fashion  he  treated  the  towns  of  Sopron  and  Szatmtlr, 
while  bishops  and  other  dignitaries  followed  the 
leadership  of  their  spiritual  head.  Count  Eaiter- 
hiizy  expelled  from  hia  dominions  Protestant  pas- 
tors, and  others  did  the  same.  Pizminy  held  a 
synod  at  Tymau  (1630)  which  adopted  the  MiasaU 
iComanum  and  Brcvianum.  With  the  aid  of  his 
intimate  friend  Lamormain,  confessor  to  the  lung, 
he  secured  the  royal  decree  permitting  priests  to  use 
their  fortunes  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  This  was 
the  forerunner  of  the  German  ''  Reatitution-Edict." 
P&xm&ny  was  determined  upon  regaining  the  former 
welfare,  riches,  and  splendor;  to  this  he  sacrificed 
the  interests  of  his  country  and  constitutional 
liberty.  He  bitterly  hated  the  Protestant  princes, 
and  remained  a  Jesuit  to  the  last.  That  Europe 
lost  in  Hungary  a  Protestant  nation  is  the  work 
of  P^amdny.  Francis  Bai^qh. 

BiBUOoRAPio:  Ad  edition  of  Fiimiay'i  worlu  nu  twEun 
by  tha  Uoivenjty  ot  Budapfet,  the  HuD^aHan  serinfi, 
ISM.  nnd  Uie  Latiti  nrries  tbe  uuDe  yi^^r;  six  volunju  hsve 
uppiHinid.  Tho  mixC  mmplelB  bingraphy  a  by  W. 
Fmlaifii.  3  volii.,  Pwth,  1808-72.  Otbora  aro  by  J,  Pmi- 
hrtKiky,    Duilapnl.    18-lS:     and    I.    KankafFer.  Vieriua. 

Btna  Latimt.  vol.  i.     Cnaauit  bIk  Ranks,  Papa.  ii.  211. 

PEABODY,  ABBREW  PRESTOH:  Unitarian; 
b.  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  Mar.  19,  1811;  d.  at  Boston 
Mar.  10,  1893.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
College,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1826,  and  from  Harvard 
Divinity  School,  1832;  was  pastor  at  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  1833-60;  and  professor  of  Christian  morals, 
and  preacher  to  Harvard  ITniversity.  1800-81.    Ho 


edited  Th»  Narih-Amenean  Reniac,  1852-61;  wrote 
LeduTt  on  CkrUtian  Doclrine  (Boston,  1844,  3d  ed., 
1857);  Cftris(tan  Consolatuma  (1846,  6th  ed.,  1872); 
Converaalion,  Us  Faults  and  Graces  (1856,  3d  ed., 
1882);  ChrUtianUy  Itw  Religum  of  Nature  (Lowell 
Lectures,  18M);  Sermont  for  ChUttren  (1866); 
ReminitceTKfx  of  European  Travel  (New  York, 
1868);  Manual  of  Moral  PhUoiophy  0&73);  ChrU- 
tianity  and  Science  (Union  Seminary  Lectures,  1874, 
new  ed.,  1890);  Christian  Bdief  and  Life  (Boeton, 
1875);  Baccalaurecle  Sermom  {\8S5);  Moral  Phi- 
losophy:  Lectures  (1887);  Harvard  Reminitcencea 
(1888);  Harvard  Graduates  whom  I  have  knovm 
(1890);  and  King's  Chapel  Sermons  (1891);  and 
made  translations  of  Cicero's  De  officii*  (1883), 
De  genectute  (1884),  De  AmiirUia  and  "  Sciplo's 
Dream"  (1884),  "Tusculan  Disputations"  (1886); 
and  "  Plutarch  on  the  Delay  of  the  Divine  Juetjce  " 
(1885). 


PEABODY, FRANCIS6HEEHW00D:  Unitarian; 
b.  at  Boston  Dec.  4,  1847.  He  was  educated  at 
Harvard  College  (A.B.,  1869)  and  Harvard  Divinity 
School  (1872).  From  1874  to  1880  he  was  minister 
of  the  First  Parish  Church,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and 
in  1880  was  appointed  Parkman  professor  of  theol- 
ogy in  Harvard  Divinity  School.  Since  1886  he 
has  been  Plummer  professor  of  Christian  morals  in 
Harvard  University.  He  has  written  Mornings  in 
the  College  Chapel:  Short  Addresees  to  Young  Men 
on  Personal  Religion  (Boston,  1896;  2d  series, 
1907);  Afternoons  in  the  College  Chapel:  Addresses 
to  Young  Men  on  Personal  Religion  (1898);  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  Social  Question  (New  York,  1900); 
Tlie  RdUfion  of  an  EducaUd  Man  (1903);  Jesu* 
Christ  and  the  Christian  Character  (Lyman  Beecher 
Lectures  at  Yale;  1905);  and  The  Approach  to  tha 
Social  Quest-hn  (1909). 

PEACE  OF  GOD.     See  Tbdcb  or  Gon. 
PEACE   HOVEMEKTS. 

HiMory  to  the  Sevenleenth  Ccalury  (|  1). 

William  Pom:  the  ElsbtHsntb  CHntoiy  (|  2). 

Tbe  Firat  Peace  Soeietica  ()  3). 

The  Fimt  Period,  lill  1867  (1  4). 

RnsDt  Period.  Itnm  1867  (|  A). 

Peaee  CongnwHa  ((  S). 

Interparlismentary  UdIdd  (|  7). 

ArhitHtiimdS). 


lad  1 

The  international  peace  movement  had  Ha  origin 
in  the  intellect,  conscience,  and  heart  which  hud  been 
developed  by  Christianity.     Tlie  preaching  tor  cen- 
turies of  the  great  group  of  truths  lying  at  the  very 
heart  of  Christianity — the  fatherhooii 
I.  History   of    God,    the    essential    oneness    and 
to  the  Sev-  brotherhood  of  mankind,  love,  good- 
enteenth    will,  for^venees  of  injuries,  disintet^ 
Century,     ested   service  of  others,   self-sacrifice, 
patience,   and   the   like — however   Ita- 
perfectly   these     were    put    into    practise,   finally 
had  such  an  effect  on  the  mind  and  heart  and  upon 
the  hereditary  character  of  society  that  men  began 
to   ask  whether  there  were  not  some  way  of  getting 
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rid  of  the  savageries  and  brutalities  which  had  so 
evidently  nothing  in  common  with  the  spirit  and 
the  virtues  insisted  on  and  blessed  by  the  foimder 
of  Christianity,  and  so  faithfully  observed  by  the 
early  Christians  in  general  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years.  Private  war  was  first  to  begin  to  go;  it 
has  finally  disappeared  (see  Wager  of  Battle, 
Duel).  The  duel  is  no  longer  resorted  to  in  most 
of  the  civilized  countries.  No  sooner  had  the  sev- 
enteenth century  opened  than  public  war  began  to 
be  arraigned  by  a  few  advanced  Christian  thinkers 
as  unworthy  of  Christian  princes  and  of  peoples 
who  claimed  to  live  imder  the  control  of  Christian 
principles.  Indeed,  this  arraignment  had  already 
been  made  by  Erasmus  a  hundred  years  before  and 
still  earlier  by  Wyclif .  The  "  Great  Design  "  of 
Henry  IV.  was  worked  out  with  a  view  of  bringing 
about  a  federation  of  Christian  Europe  to  prevent 
so  much  quarreling  and  fighting.  Though  defective 
in  being  directed  against  the  house  of  Hapsburg  and 
against  Islam,  and  in  basing  its  reliance  chiefly  on 
force  in  the  form  of  a  large  international  army,  it 
nevertheless  was  valuable  in  introducing  into  prac- 
tical political  thought  the  idea  of  federation  as  a 
remedy  for  the  untold  ills  and  lawlessness  of  a  r^me 
of  brute  force.  £m^ric  Cruc^,  in  his  Nouveau  CyrUe 
(1623;  E^.  transl.,  The  New  Cyneae  of  6miric 
Cruc^,  Philadelphia,  1909),  followed  closely  the 
underlying  thought  of  the  ''  Design "  of  Henry 
IV.,  but  was  more  radical  in  his  condemnation 
of  war  as  irrational  and  incompatible  with  the 
Christian  professions  of  Europe.  His  scheme 
for  doing  away  with  war  proposed  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  international  arbitration  trib- 
unal at  Venice  (the  first  ever  suggested)  for 
the  settlement  of  disputes.  Hugo  Grotius  made  his 
great  plea,  in  his  />e  jure  bdli  ac  pads  (Paris,  1625), 
for  the  amelioration  of  war  and  for  the  application 
of  arbitration  in  the  adjustment  of  controversies 
between  states  on  the  basis  of  the  ideals  which 
Christian  teaching  had  so  long  emphasized.  In  the 
middle  of  the  same  century  George  Fox  (q.v.)  de- 
manded in  the  name  of  the  Christian  profession 
that  all  war  should  cease  throughout  Christendom, 
and  that  the  very  spirit  of  war  should  disappear 
from  the  souls  of  men. 

These  interpretations  of  the  Christian  spirit  and 

teaching  were  carried  still  further  by  William  Penn 

(q.v.)  toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

He  carried  the  doctrine  of  peace,  which  lay  enfolded 

in  the  Gospel,  to  its  logical  limit.    He  felt  that 

governments,  if  they  were  to  deserve 

2.  Wniiam  the  right  to  be  called  Christian  in  any 

Penn;   the  real  sense,  should  in  their  organization 

Eighteenth  and  policies  recognize  and  definitely 

Century,    follow    the    principle    of   peace.    His 

attempt  to  carry  out  his  conclusion  in 

practise,  in  the  founding  and  management  of  the 

colony  of  Pennsylvania  on  peace  lines,  is  one  of  the 

most  instructive  episodes  in  the  whole  history  of, 

civilization.    The   Christian  ideal   of   the   proper 

attitude  and  relation  of  the  nations  to  each  other 

reached  its  final  and  complete  expression  in  his 

"holy  experiment,"  which,  after  two  generations 

of  extraordinary  success,  at  last  broke  down,  though 

only  because  men  were  "  faithless  and  imbelieving."  | 


The  eighteenth  centuiy  did  little,  until  the  time 
of  Kant,  in  the  way  of  peace  woric,  ezoept  to  repeat 
and  emphasize  the  ideals  whieh  the  previous  oentuiy 
had  produced.  The  Abb6  de  St.  Pierre,  in  his  plan 
for  perpetual  peace,  followed  cloeely  the  thought  of 
Penn's  Eeeay  toward  the  Present  and  Future  Peace  of 
Europe  (1693-94,  reissued,  Boston,  1891).  At  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  Kant  gave  to  the 
world  in  Zum  ewigen  Frieden  (KOnigsbeig,  1795)  his 
famous  conception  of  a  world  state,  through  which 
the  perpetual  peace  of  the  world  waa  to  be  secured. 
At  tiie  opening  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy  the  pesos 
movement  entered  upon  its  practical  stage.  The 
idealism  of  peace,  which  had  of  necessity  to  precede 
any  practical  work,  had  reached  its  culmination 
in  expression.  The  hour  had  struck  for  an  organ- 
ized efifort  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  realization  of 
the  great  dreams  of  the  two  preceding  centuries, 
which  had  so  far  not  affected  perceptibly,  in  a  prac- 
tical way,  the  relations  of  the  nations.  War  was 
as  universal  as  ever  as  the  only  practicable  way 
of  settling  serious  disputes  between  states.  With 
Napoleon  running  his  ruthless  course,  it  looked  as 
if  war  were  destined  to  be  eternal.  Arbitration 
between  independent  and  sovereign  nations  was 
virtually  imknown.  The  so-called  settlements  by 
arbitration  preceding  that  time  had  usually  been 
between  different  branches  of  a  family  or  a  dynasty, 
or  between  vassal  states,  with  the  suzerain  lord 
acting  as  arbitrator. 

In  1815,  when  Napoleon^s  career  came  to  an  end, 

the  first  peace  societies  were  organized.    For  half 

a  dozen  years  previously  the  subject  of  oiganized 

peace  work  had  been  under  consideration  both  in 

the    United    States    and    England.     David    Low 

Dodge,    a    New    York    Presbyterian 

3.  The  First  merchant,  wrote  The  Mediator* a  King- 

Peace       dom  not  of  this  World  (New  York,  1809), 

Societies,  the  first  pamphlet  on  this  subject  ex- 
cept the  various  manifestoes  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends.  In  1812  he  published  a  still  more 
important  work.  War  Inconsistent  with  the  Religion 
of  Jesus  Christ,  On  Christmas  Day,  1814,  Noah 
Worcester,  the  distinguished  lexicographer,  issued 
his  famous  Solemn  Review  of  the  Custom  of  War,  which 
aroused  the  Christian  conscience  in  both  the  United 
States  and  England.  The  next  year  in  August,  in 
his  parlor  in  New  York,  Dodge  founded  the  first 
peace  society.  The  Ohio  Peace  Society  followed. 
The  day  after  Christmas  of  that  year,  1815,  Worce^ 
ter,  with  the  support  of  William  Ellery  Channing 
(q.v.)  and  a  few  others,  organized  in  Chaiming's 
study  in  Boston  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society, 
which  at  once  took  the  lead  in  peace  work  in  the 
United  States.  Dr.  Worcester  inmiediately  com- 
menced the  publication  of  The  Friend  of  Peace,  a 
journal  which  continued  for  twelve  years.  Thus  the 
peace  movement  was  fairly  launched  by  men  who 
were  all  distinctively  Christian.  In  Great  Britain 
a  similar  movement  ran  parallel  to  the  American, 
begiiming  about  the  same  time  under  the  leadership 
of  William  Allen,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.  The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Permanent  and  Universal  Peace  (now  called  simply 
the  Peace  Society)  was  organized  in  1816  by  ADen 
and  a  few  associate^  and  soon  began  the  publieatioQ 


of  The  Herald  of  Peace.  It  has  continued  its  labora 
and  the  publication  of  its  journal  ever  since  and  is 
stiJ]  one  of  the  moat  active  and  influential  of  the 
peace  organizations.  In  1828  the  American  Peace 
Society,  on  the  initiative  of  Wiliiam  Lndd,  the 
American  "  apostle  of  peace,"  was  organized  in 
New  York  as  a  national  society,  to  unify  the  work 
which  the  single  societies  had  undertaken  and  to 
save  the  movement  from  faaure  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  keeping  the  local  aasociationa  alive  and 
active.  The  society  has  continued  its  activities 
ever  since.  It  haa  a  do«en  branch  and  auxiliary 
societies  in  different  parts  of  the  nation,  distributes 
widely  its  pamphlet  literature  and  ita  monthly 
journal,  The  AdooatU  of  Peace,  and  in  all  possible 
ways  conlinuea  its  propa^:anda.  Several  of  the 
local  societies,  as  for  example  those  of  New  York, 
Maaaacbusetts,  and  Connecticut,  continued  their 
work  for  a.  number  of  years,  but  finally  were  all 
either  merged  into  the  national  society  or  ceased  to 
exist.  In  recent  years  new  local  societies  have  been 
organized  in   New  York,   PhJadelphia,   and   other 

During  its  first  period,  which  lasted  for  about 
forty  years,  the  peace  movement  exhibitc<l  great 
vitality  and  vigor.  The  reaction  of  sentiment 
against  the  direful  scourge  of  war  was  strong  and 
wide-spread.  Peace  o^anizatious  were  effected  all 
up  and  down  the  Atlantic  Coast,  in 
4.  The  Fint  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Period,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
till  1867.  South  Carolina,  and  to  a  less  extent 
toward  the  interior  of  the  countiy. 
Many  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  first  half  of  the 
century  associated  themselves  with  the  movement, 
or  gave  it  their  hearty  support.  The  same  was  true 
in  Great  Britain,  where  branches  of  the  Peace 
Society  were  fonned  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  prominent  men,  both  in  and  out  of 
Parliament,  made  the  movement  felt  far  and  mde 
in  British  thought.  In  the  way  of  literature  this 
first  period  produced  much  that  was  of  fundamental 
and  durable  value.  In  addition  to  the  peace  papers 
—Th«  FHeiul  0/  Peace,  The  Herald  of  Peace,  The 
Advocale  0/  Peace — and  many  able  addreasea  and 
pamphlets  which  were  printed  and  widely  circulated, 
this  period  bequeathed  Dodge's  treatise  referred 
to  above,  N.Worcester's  SoJemnfteweiDD/(fte  CiuUom 
of  War  (Boston,  1814),  J,  Dymond'a  Inquiry  into  the 
Accordancy  of  War  with  .  .  .  Christianity  (Philadel- 
phia, 1834),  W.  E.  Channing's  Dacourtee,  Emerson's 
Essay,  Charles  Sumner's  The  True  Graruleur  of 
SaHona  (1845)  and  The  War  System  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Nations  ( 1849),  W.  Ladd  's  Egsai/  on  the  Con- 
gress and  CouH  of  Nations  {Boston,  1840),  William 
.lay's  War  and  Peace  (New  York,  1848),  Cobden's 
and  Brights'  speeches  and  tractates,  H.  T.  J. 
Macnamara's  Peace,  Permanent  and  Universal  (Lon- 
don, 1841),  T.  Clarkson's  Buiay  on  DortHnee  and 
Praclieea  of  the  Early  Christians  a*  they  Relate  to  Wnr 
(London,  1832),  poems  of  Whittier  and  Ixingfellow, 
etc.  Nearly  all  of  this  literature  still  bos  great 
influence  in  the  support  of  the  peace  propaganda. 
This  first  period  dosed  with  the  series  of  peace 
congresses  held  in  Europe  from  1843  to  1851,  at 
London,    Frankfort,    Paris,    and    Brussels.     From 


this  time  for  nearly  twenty  years  the  peace  move- 
ment simply  marked  time.  The  war  spirit,  aft«r 
nearly  forty  years  of  general  peace,  flamed  forth 
anew.  TheCritnean  War  cameon  ia  1864;  theltal- 
ian-Au3trian  War  in  185S;  the  American  Civil  Wai- 
in  1861;  the  Pnissian- Danish  War  in  1864-  tba 
Prussian-Austrian  War  in  1866;  the  Frnnco-Prus- 
aian  War  in  1870;  and  the  Russo-Turkish  War  to 
1878.  It  was  a  period  of  intense  passions,  of  6erca 
gigantic  struggles,  of  incalculable  slaughter  and 
destruction;  and  the  spirit  of  peace  had  to  wait 
till  the  storm  of  war  had  passed  before  it  could  do 
conatmotivo  work.  The  leading  peace  societies 
maintained  their  organizations,  published  their 
papers  and  issued  their  manifestoes,  but  the  spirit 
of  the  times  made  their  work  difficiJt  and  tor  tba 
moat  part  ineffective. 

Before  this  war  period  closed,  however,  the  peace 
movement  began  anew.  About  1867,  under  the 
inspiration  and  leadership  of  Hodgson  Pratt  of 
England,  the  movement  began  to  take  hold  of 
continental  Europe  in  a  systematic  way.  Up  to 
this  time  peace  work  bad  been  nearly 
S.  Recent  entirely  confined  to  the  United  Stato) 
Period,  and  Great  Britain.  The  horrors  and 
from  1S67.  economic  waste  attending  and  follow- 
ing the  great  wars  above  referred  to  bad 
again  oroiwed  the  intelligence  and  conscience  of 
men  to  try  to  make  the  recurrence  of  such  a  period 
impossible.  Following  the  establishment  of  the 
International  Arbitration  and  Peace  Association  in 
London  by  Pratt  and  his  friends,  and  the  Working- 
men's  Arbitration  League  (snce  known  as  tha 
International  Arbitration  League)  by  William 
Randal  Cremer.  came  the  organization  of  societjea 
in  France,  Italy,  Holland,  Denmark,  Switjwrland, 
and  elsewhere.  In  the  United  States  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  period  the  Universal  Peace  Union  was 
founded  in  Philadelphia  by  Alfred  Henry  Love  and 
his  friends.  I^ter  came  the  German  and  Austrian 
societies  and  their  branches.  The  organization 
of  societies  has  steadily  spread  imtil  to-day  there 
are  more  than  one  hundred  general  societies  with 
no  less  than  four  hundred  branches,  or  in  all  about 
five  hundred  associations  devoting  themselves  in 
the  different  countries  to  the  reaUzation  of  perma- 
nent international  peace.  Scarcely  a  year  passes 
that  some  society,  general  or  branch,  is  not  organ- 
ised. The  latest  of  the  important  organiiationH 
are  tha  Peace  Society  of  Japan  at  Tokyo,  with  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  members,  composed  of  promi- 
nent missionaries  and  eminent  Japanese  citizens, 
and  the  Universal  Peace  Association  of  South 
America  at  Buenos  Ayres,  founded  by  the  distin- 
guished Seiiora  de  Costa,  whose  labor  in  securing  the 
erection  of  the  great  peace  monument,  the  "  Christ 
of  the  Andes,"  has  made  her  famous  throughout 
the  world.  The  Nobel  Institute  at  Christiania, 
Norway,  established  in  the  years  18S7-1900,  in 
connection  with  the  Nobel  Peace  Priae  Foundation, 
with  its  splendid  building,  its  large  and  growing 
library,  and  its  able  administrative  committee,  Ja 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  outgrowths  of  the 
peace  movement,  and  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  and  influential  of  all  the  centen 
of  peace  propaganda. 
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The  year  1889  constituted  an  important  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  peace  cause.    Then  the  organi- 
sation of  the  movement  began  to  take  on  a  wider 
scope  and  greater  completeness,  and  at  Paris  the 
first  of  the  series  of  modem  peace  con- 

6.  Peace  gresses  was  held.  This  was  followed 
Congreases.  by  congresses  at  London,  Rome,  Berne, 
Chicago,  Antwerp,  Budapest,  Hamburg, 
Paris,  Glasgow,  Monaco,  Rouen,  B(^ton,  Lucerne, 
Blilan,  Munich,  and  again  at  London  in  1908.  These 
congresses  have  grown  in  size  and  influence  from 
year  to  year  tiU  they  are  now  recognized  as  impor- 
tant ftpnuftl  international  events,  and  are  welcomed 
and  supported  by  both  municipal  and  national 
authorities.  Scarcely  less  noteworthy  are  the 
national  peace  congresses,  growing  out  of  the  inter- 
national, which  have  been  held  in  France,  Great 
Britain,  Italy,  Scandinavia,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States  1903-09.  Along  with  these  inter- 
national and  national  peace  congresses  have  been 
organized  certain  important  special  conferences  like 
the  two  national  arbitration  conferences  held  at 
Washington  in  1896  and  1904,  and  the  annual  Lake 
Mohonk  Conference  on  international  arbitration 
organized  by  Albert  Keith  Smiley  in  1895,  which 
has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  great  agencies  for  promo- 
ting the  pacific  settlement  of  controversies  between 
nations.  In  connection  with  the  peace  congresses  a 
general  International  Peace  Bureau  was  organized 
in  1891  with  headquarters  at  Berne,  Switzerland, 
to  serve  as  a  means  of  communication  between  the 
peace  societies  in  the  different  nations  and  as  an 
agency  for  executing  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  congresses.  This  bureau,  supported  by  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  individuals  and  peace 
societies,  and  by  subventions  from  several  of  the 
smaller  powers  of  Europe,  has  steadily  grown  in 
efficiency  and  influence,  and  has  made  of  the  peace 
congresses  and  societies  a  coherent  and  powerful 
mtemational  organization,  the  ideals  and  wishes  of 
which  are  making  themselves  more  and  more  felt 
upon  the  governments  of  the  world. 

In  1889  the  Interparliamentxiry  Union  was  organ- 
ized at  Paris  for  the  promotion  of  interest  in  arbi- 
tration  and   peace   among   statesmen.     The   year 
before,  a  few  members  of  the  British  House  of 
Commons  and  the  French  Chamber  of 
7.  Interpar-  Deputies  ha<l  met  at  Paris  to  discuss 
liamentaiy  the  question  of  an  Anglo-French  arbi- 
Union.      tration  treaty.     The  meeting  awakened 
so  much  interest  that  it  was  decided  to 
call  a  meeting  the  next  year  in  the  general  interests 
of  arbitration,  and  to  invite  to  it  members  of  other 
parliaments.      With     its    membership    of     2,500, 
its    organized  groups  in  nearly   all  of   the  parlia- 
ments  of   the   world,    holding   its   conferences   in 
the  capitals  and  other  leading  cities  of  the  nations, 
outlining    programs   for    the    Hague    conferences, 
welcomed  by  rulers  and  cabinets  of  the  mightiest 
nations,  like  England,  Germany,  and  the  United 
States,  the  Interparliamentary  Union  is  in  important 
respects  the  greatest  existing  agency  of  an  unofficial 
kind  for  promoting  good  understanding,  unity,  and 
harmony  among  the  nations.     It  has  brought  the 
ideals  of  the  friends  of  international  peace  into 
immediate  touch  with  the  legislative  and  the  execu- 


tive branches  of  the  different  governments.  It 
speaks  with  a  certain  authority  not  poesessed  by 
the  more  popular  branch  of  the  peace  movement,  as 
its  members  are  men  coimted  worthy  to  be  entrustCil 
with  the  highest  legislative  functions  in  their  differ- 
ent nations.  It  was  in  part  the  influence  of  this 
union,  through  its  conference  at  Budapest  in  1896, 
to  which  an  official  Russian  messenger  was  sent, 
that  induced  the  emperor  of  Russia  to  issue  the 
call  for  the  first  Hague  conference.  The  groups  of 
the  union  form  in  each  of  the  parliaments  a  sitong 
bulwark  against  war  legislation,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  medium  for  the  proper  study  and  understand- 
ing of  all  important  international  controversies  that 
may  arise. 

During  the  century  within  which  this  great  move- 
ment of  pubUc  opinion  has  grown  up  and  organized 
itself  in  the  various  ways  above  outlined,  the  prac- 
tical application  of  the  principle  of  arbitration  to 

the  settlement  of  international  con- 
8.  Arbi-  troversies  has  been  no  less  remarkable. 
tration.      Beginning  in  a  small  and  tentative 

way  with  the  three  settlements  pro- 
vided for  imder  the  Jay  treaty  of  1794,  the  arbi- 
tration of  disputes  has  grown  in  frequency  until 
to-day  it  is  the  settled  practise  of  the  nations.  It 
has  developed  rapidly  during  the  past  twenty  years. 
Whereas  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury only  about  thirty  cases  of  arbitration  occurred, 
during  the  last  decade  of  the  century  more  than 
sixty  wero  recorded,  and  about  the  same  number 
have  taken  place  since  this  century  opened.  It 
is  not  easy  to  overestimate  the  remarkable  change 
that  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  international  affairs 
which  has  led  to  the  settiement  of  not  less  than  six 
cases  of  dispute  every  year  for  the  last  twenty  years. 
The  total  number  of  important  cases  of  arbitration 
within  the  century  has  risen  to  about  260,  and 
there  have  been  almost  as  many  moro  settlements 
of  a  minor  character.  These  arbitrations  have 
dealt  with  nearly  every  possible  kind  of  controversy, 
from  questions  of  money  claims  up  to  serious  and 
delicate  boundary  differences,  and  controversies 
hke  the  Alabama  dispute  which  involved  both 
vital  interests  and  national  honor.  In  every  one 
of  these  arbitrations  the  award,  though  in  a  few 
instances  severely  criticized,  has  been  loyally  ac- 
cepted and  faithfully  carried  out  by  the  defeated 
party.  Instead  of  leaving  behind  ill-will  and  the 
seeds  of  subsequent  misunderstandings,  they  have 
brought  the  participating  nations  into  closer  friend- 
ship and  greater  mutual  respect  and  confidence. 
They  have  contributed  to  the  creation  of  the  gen- 
eral new  and  better  attitude  which  is  to-day  more 
and  more  prevailing  among  the  peoples  of  the 
earth.  Arbitration  has  won  its  case  at  the  bar  of 
international  public  opinion,  and  may  henceforth 
be  considered  a  settled  part  of  the  public  inter- 
national law  of  the  worid. 

The  two  Hague  conferences  and  what  they 
have  accomplished,  or  put  in  the  way  of  accom- 
plishment, are  the  fuUest  expression,  on  the  political 
side,  of  the  magnitude  to  which  the  peace  movement 
has  attained.  When  the  czar  of  Russia  issued  his 
famous  rescript  Aug.  24,  1898,  suggesting  the  hold- 
ing of  an  international  conference   to  deal  with 
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the  subject  of  armaments  and  their  growing  burdens, 
there  was  great  skepticism  and  pessimism  as  to  the 
prospect  of  any  good  coming  of  his  proposals.  Even 
his  second  rescript,  sent  out  in  the 
9.  First  following  January,  did  not  remove 
Hague  this  feeling.  Largely  out  of  courtesy 
Conference,  to  the  czar,  as  the  head  of  a  great 
1899.  and  powerful  nation,  the  govern- 
ments of  the  twenty-six  powers  which 
had  been  invited  to  send  delegates  to  a  conference 
one  by  one  accepted  the  invitation.  On  May  18, 
1899,  the  delegates  of  these  governments,  about 
100  in  number,  met  at  The  Hague.  There  was 
a  general  feeling  among  them  when  they  arrived, 
that  little  would  come  except  the  decent  burial  of 
the  czar's  proposals.  This  feeling,  however,  did 
not  continue  long.  From  all  parts  of  Western 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  especially  those  sec- 
tions where  the  peace  movement  had  developed 
most,  telegrams,  cablegrams,  memorials,  and  private 
letters  urging  upon  the  conference  the  necessity  of 
doing  something  to  establish  a  substitute  for  war 
in  dealing  with  international  differences  began  to 
arrive  at  The  Hague  in  immense  volume.  Several 
days  were  devoted  by  the  delegations  and  by  the 
president  of  the  conference  to  the  reception  and  con- 
sideration of  these  messages,  which  represented  the 
wishes  of  great  numbers  of  the  most  intelligent 
citizens  of  the  different  countries  from  which  they 
came.  The  result  was  that  the  skepticism  as  to 
results  disappeared,  and  the  conference  set  itself 
diligently  to  work  to  accomplish  the  task  which  had 
been  given  it  by  the  mandate  of  powerful  pacific 
public  opinion.  After  ten  weeks  of  most  patient 
and  careful  study,  three  conventions  were  signed 
and  sent  to  the  governments  for  their  ratification. 
The  most  important  of  these  was  that  for  the  pacific 
settlement  of  international  controversies,  imder 
which  provision  was  made  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Permanent  International  Court  of  Arbitration. 
After  two  years  this  convention  was  ratified  by  a 
majority  of  the  twenty-six  powers  (subsequently 
by  all  of  them  except  Turkey  and  Montenegro)  and 
the  Court  of  Arbitration  was  declared  to  be  duly 
established  and  ready  for  business.  In  spite  of  the 
skepticism  which  still  prevailed  in  all  i  he  countries 
which  participated  in  the  conference,  as  to  whether 
anything  further  would  ever  come  of  the  Court  of 
Arbitration,  in  due  time  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  called  the  tribunal  into  operation  by  an 
agreement  to  refer  to  it  the  long-standing  dispute 
about  the  Pious  Fund  of  the  Califomias.  The 
speedy  and  inexpensive  settlement  of  this  dispute 
cleared  away  for  the  most  part  the  skepticism  which 
had  prevailed,  and  in  due  time  other  disputes  were 
referrecl  to  the  court  for  adjustment.  The  settle- 
ment of  these  controversies  called  to  the  bar  of  the 
court  nearly  all  of  the  great  powers. 

The  lai^  and  unexpected  success  of  the  work  of 
the  First  Hague  Conference  soon  led  to  the  feeling 
among  the  friends  of  peace  that  another  should  be 
held  to  continue  and  complete  its  work.  This  wish 
was  voiced  particularly  by  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  at  its  session  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  The 
result  was  that,  on  the  initiative  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  the  second  peace  con- 


ference was  assembled  by  the  czar,  and  met  at . 
The    Hague   in    June,    1907.      This    conference 
showed  great  advance   over  the  first.     Whereas 

only  twentynsix  powers  had  been  re- 

10.  Second  presented  in  1899,  forty-four,  or  practi- 

Hague      cally  all  of  the  important  powers  of 

Conference,  the  world,  sent  representatives.      It 

1907.       was  essentially  a  world  assembly.    For 

the  first  time  in  histoiy  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  un- 
important ones,  had  met  in  council  to  consider  the 
important  problems  affecting  their  conmion 
interests,  and  to  develop  still  further  the  'foun- 
dations of  imiversal  and  perpetual  peace  among 
them.  The  men  who  composed  this  conference 
had  been  selected  from  among  the  ablest  ambas- 
sadors, ministers  plenipotentiary,  and  jurists  of 
their  respective  countries.  In  its  results  this 
conference  went  much  beyond  what  had  been 
accomplished  by  the  first.  The  convention  for 
the  pacific  settiement  of  controversies  was  re- 
vised, enlarged  from  sixty-two  to  ninety-seven 
articles,  and  much  strengthened,  and  the  nations 
which  had  not  been  represented  at  the  first  confer- 
ence became  parties  to  it.  The  Court  of  Arbitration 
has  become  a  world  court  open  to  all  of  the  powers 
on  equal  terms.  Of  the  other  conventions  signed 
by  the  second  Hague  conference  the  more  important 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  peace  movement  are: 
That  forbidding  the  collection  of  contractual  debts 
by  force  until  arbitration  has  first  been  tried  or 
refused;  that  prohibiting  the  bombardment  from 
the  sea  of  unfortified  coast  cities,  towns,  and  ports; 
one  making  the  international  mail  service  immune 
from  disturbance  during  war  time;  another  neu- 
tralizing coast  fishing  fleets;  another  making  the 
territory  of  neutrals  inviolable;  still  another  for- 
bidding the  throwing  of  projectiles  and  explosives 
from  balloons.  All  these  agreements  are  strictly 
peace  pacts.  They  exclude  war  and  its  destruc- 
tiveness  from  certain  very  important  fields.  The 
other  conventions,  which  deal  with  the  laws  and 
customs  of  war  on  land  and  sea,  as  to  the  opening 
of  hostilities,  the  laying  of  mines,  the  conversion 
of  merchant  into  war  vessels,  the  duties  of  neutrals, 
etc.,  are  all  of  a  nature  to  make  the  conmiencement 
of  hostilities  more  difficult  and  to  restrict  their 
violence  after  they  have  begun.  The  international 
prize  court,  provided  for  by  the  conference,  has 
been  considered  by  some  a  very  notable  achieve- 
ment. In  case  a  war  breaks  out  hereafter,  this 
court,  as  one  of  final  appeal,  will  take  the  passing  of 
final  judgment  upon  prizes  captured  out  of  the  power 
of  the  captor  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  a  disinter- 
ested international  tribunal.  The  interests  of 
justice  will  thereby  be  served  even  in  time  of  war, 
and  whatever  promotes  impartial  justice  tends  to 
the  further  discrediting  of  violence  and  the  final 
suppression  of  war.  The  great  accomplishments, 
however,  of  the  conference  of  1907  were  outside  of 
the  formal  conventions  signed.  The  delegations 
voted  without  a  dissenting  voice  for  periodical 
meetings  of  the  conference  hereafter,  determined 
the  time  of  the  next  meeting,  and  recommended  the 
creation  of  an  international  conmiission,  two  yean 
in  advance,  to  prepare  the  program.    This  mean% 
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mtially,  the  establishment  of  a  regular  advisory 
congress  of  the  nations,  to  meet  periodically.  This 
is  the  greatest  step  yet  taken  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  universal  and  permanent  peace.  They 
further  voted  unanimously  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Permanent  International  High  Ck)urt  of  Jus- 
tice with  judges  always  in  service  and  holding 
regular  sessions.  They  could  not  agree  on  the 
method  of  selecting  the  judges,  but  they  recom- 
mended to  the  governments  to  take  the  matter  up, 
and  to  find  a  way  of  doing  this  that  would  satisfy 
all  the  nations.  The  conference  therefore  virtually 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  supreme  court  of  the  world 
in  accordance  with  the  great  ideals  of  Ladd,  Burritt, 
Sumner  and  Jay,  of  Cobden,  Bright,  Richard,  and 
Victor  Hugo.  The  problem  of  a  general  treaty 
of  obligatoiy  arbitration  to  be  signed  by  all  the 
powers,  though  the  subject  of  one  of  the  greatest 
debates  in  the  conference,  was  not  fully  solved,  but 
it  was  advanced  a  long  way  toward  final  solution. 
The  same  was  the  case  with  the  question  of  the  im- 
munity of  private  property  from  capture  at  sea  in 
time  of  war,  or,  in  other  words,  the  permanent 
neutralization  of  all  unoffending  private  commerce. 
These  important  subjects  will,  without  doubt,  con- 
stitute the  chief  features  of  the  program  of  the 
next  Hague  Conference.  Thus  through  the  Hague 
conferences  the  principles  and  the  practical  ideals 
which  the  peace  workers  have,  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years,  advocated,  have  been  in  the  main  approved 
by  the  governments  of  the  world,  and  their  f  uU  reali- 
sation in  no  distant  future  assured. 

Since  the  close  of  the  second  Hague  conference 
in  October,  1907,  the  peace  movement  has  shown 
in  various  ways  signs  of  extraordinary  Ufe  and 
energy.    All  the  peace  and  arbitration  societies 

have  been  carrying  on  their  propaganda 

zx.  Recent  with    increased    earnestness    and    an 

Events,     enlarged  faith  in  the  speedy  triumph 

of  the  cause.  Beyond  their  limits 
among  the  people  at  laige,  the  movement  has  called 
forth  much  greater  interest  and  activity  than  ever 
before.  This  increased  interest  has  manifested 
itself  in  important  journals  and  magazines,  in  the 
great  chambers  of  commerce  and  boards  of  trade, 
in  associations  of  business  men,  and  in  clubs  of 
every  description.  It  has  likewise  shown  itself 
in  the  churches  and  in  the  educational  institutions, 
in  the  fuller  observance  of  special  peace  days,  in 
oratorical  peace  contests,  and  in  the  giving  of  prizes 
for  essays  on  various  phases  of  the  peace  problem. 
The  year  1908  was  marked  by  an  unusual  number 
of  events  indicative  of  the  strength  and  momentimi 
which  the  movement  for  world  peace  has  attained. 
The  negotiation  of  special  treaties  of  arbitration 
between  the  governments  in  pairs,  begun  four  years 
before  the  second  Hague  conference,  went  steadily 
on,  in  accordance  with  the  wish  expressed  by  the 
conference.  More  than  eighty  such  treaties  had 
in  1909  been  concluded,  under  the  provisions  of 
which  all  questions  of  a  judicial  order  and  those 
arising  in  the  interpretation  of  treaties  are  for  a 
definite  period  to  be  referred  to  the  Hague  court. 
The  earliest  of  this  class  of  treaties,  those  concluded 
in  1903,  are  now  being  renewed  for  another  similar 
In  the  spring  of  1906  the  British  govern- 


ment, through  the  chancellcv  of  the  ezchequer, 
established  an  international  hospitality  fund  far  the 
entertainment  of  foreign  guests  and  deputatioDs. 
This  was  the  first  time  in  history  that  a  great  power 
officiaUy  imdertook  the  promotion  of  international 
friendship  and  good-will  in  a  regular  systematic 
way.  The  London  Peace  Congress  of  1908  was 
received  by  the  British  government  in  a  maimer 
entirely  unique.  A  deputation  of  tw^ity-four 
members  of  the  congress,  representing  aU  the 
nations  which  had  sent  delegate,  was  received  by 
the  king  and  queen  in  Buckingham  Palace  in  a  very 
cordial  and  entirely  sincere  way.  Two  montbs 
later  the  Interparliamentary  Union  was  received 
at  Berlin,  in  the  Reichstag  building,  by  the  German 
govenmient  with  equal  cordiality  and  genooeity. 
The  agreement  between  France  and  Germany  in 
the  autunm  of  1908  to  refer  their  CassrBlanca 
difference  to  the  Hague  court  was  also  a  striking 
evidence  of  advance  in  the  acceptance  of  the 
principles  and  ideals  advocated  by  the  pacifists. 
Up  to  that  time  no  such  agreement  between  these 
two  powers  had  been  possible. 

But  the  greatest  of  all  the  European  events,  in 
its  bearing  on  the  strength  of  the  peace  movement, 
was  the  pacific  revolution  in  Turkey,  where  one 
would  have  naturally  supposed  that  no  such  pacific 
transformation  could  take  place.     But  the  Young 
Turk  Party  had  become  imbued  with  a  sense  of 
the  moral  value  and  the  conquering  power  of  the 
pacific   methods   and   policies   advocated   by  the 
friends  of  peace.    These  they  employed   in  their 
efforts  to  transform  the  public  opinion  of  the  Turk- 
ish Empire,  and  in  this  way  they  were  able  to  carry 
through  their  revolution  and  transform  Turkey  into 
a  constitutional  govenunent,  without  the  shedding 
of  blood.    The  remission  to  China  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Boxer  indemnity,  and  the  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan  setting  forth 
the  pacific  intentions  of  the  two  governments  in 
regard  to  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the 
open  door  in  the  Far  East,  are  likewise  remarkable 
evidences  of  the  new  spirit  and  order  which  have 
begun  to  prevail  within  the  family  of  nations. 

Taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  these  various 
lines  which  the  peace  movement  has  followed  in 
its  evolution  during  the  past  century,  keeping  in 
mind  the  substantial  accomplishments  of  the  two 
Hague  conferences,  and  noting  the  wide-spread  inter- 
est in  the  cause  at  the  present  time,  manifested 
both  by  the  people  and  by  the  governments  of  the 
different  countries,  one  is  compelled  to  believe  that 
the  permanent  peace  of  the  world  is  no  longer  merely 
an  ideal  and  a  dream.  The  conclusion  is  unes- 
capable  that  the  world  has  already  entered  upon  the 
practical  realization  of  this  ideal,  and  that  the  final 
culmination  of  it  in  the  abolition  of  war  and  the  com- 
plete organization  of  the  world  on  a  basis  of  good- 
will, friendly  cooperation,  and  the  peaceful  arbi- 
tration of  all  controversies  is  to  be  expected  in 
the  near  future.  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood. 

Bibuoorapht:  E.  D.  Mead,  Th*  lAUrature  of  the  Pw4 
Movement,  Boeton,  1010;  PriMe  Beetgy  on  a  Comortae  of 
Natioru,  ib.,  1840;  M.  Jaehns,  Utber  Krieg,  Frieden  UHd 
KuUur»  Berlin,  1893;  J.  de  Triae,  Otterre  el  ^rietiamemt, 
Paris,  1896;  B.  F.  Trueblood,  The  FederaUtm  of  the  World, 
Boston,  1899;  Q.  F.  W.  HoUs,  ThePeaee  Ccnfenmee  at  tkt 
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Hague  and  its  BearingB  on  InlemaHonal  Law,  New  Yoric, 
1900;  C.  Sumner,  Addreaaet  on  War,  in  his  Works,  Bos- 
ton, 1900;  Baronen  von  Suttner,  Die  Haager  Ffiedens- 
konferem,  Dresden,  1900;  idem,  Lay  Down  Your  Arms, 
New  York,  1905;  O.  Kelleiman,  War  and  Peace,  London, 
1901;  T.  T.  Martens,  La  Paix  et  la  guerre,  Paris,  1901; 
J.  de  Bloch,  The  Future  of  War,  Boston,  1902;  G.  Fer- 
lero,  MUitariem,  London,  1902;  J.  Barr,  Chriatianity 
and  War,  Glasgow,  1903;  W.  £.  Channing,  Diecouraea  on 
War,  republished  Boston,  1903;  £.  Duplessix,  Vera  la 
paix;  droita  et  devoira  dea  nationa,  Paris,  1903;  W.  £. 
Darby,  International  Tribunala,  London,  1904;  J.  W. 
Foster,  Arbitration  and  the  Hague  Court,  Boston,  1904; 
C.  Meurer,  Die  Haager  Friedenakonferem,  Mimich,  1904; 
H.  Weissenbom,  BUaainga  of  Universal  Peace,  Jersey  City, 
1905;  R.  L.  BridgTnan,  World  Organization,  Boston,  1906; 
F.  W.  Hirst,  Arbiter  in  Council;  Papera  on  War,  Peace, 
aiui  Arbitration,  New  York,  1906;  L.  A.  Mead,  Patriot- 
ism and  the  New  IntematioruUism,  Boston,  1906;  W. 
Walsh,  The  Moral  Damage  of  War,  Boston,  1906;  J.  Ad- 
dams,  Newer  Ideala  of  Peace,  New  York,  1907;  H.  Davis, 
Among  the  Worlds  a  Peace-Makera;  Epitome  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary  Unions  New  York,  1907;  V.  H.  Duros, 
Universal  Peace,  New  York.  1908;  W.  I.  Hull,  The  Two 
Hague  Confereruxa,  Boston,  1908;  J.  B.  Soott,  Tezta  of 
the  Peace  Conferencea  at  the  Hague,  Boston,  1908;  J.  B. 
Moore,  Interruxtional  Arbitrationa,  Washington  (govern- 
ment publication);  and  the  Proceedinga  and  Reporta  of 
the  various  congresses,  conferences  and  peace  societies. 

PEACOCKE,  JOSEPH  FERGUSON:  Church  of 
Ireland  archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  primate  of  Ire- 
land; b.  in  County  Queens,  Nov.  5,  1835.  He  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (B.A.,  1857) 
and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1858  and  ordained  priest 
in  the  following  year.  He  was  curate  of  St.  Mary's, 
Kilkenny  (1858-61);  secretary  of  the  Hibernian 
Church  Missionary  Society  (1861-63);  curate  of 
Monkstown  (1863-73);  incumbent  of  St.  George's, 
Dublin  (1873-78);  and  rector  of  Monkstown  (1878- 
1894).  He  was  also  prebendary  of  Dimlavin  and 
canon  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin,  from 
1875  to  1894,  when  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
pastoral  theology  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He 
waa  select  preacher  at  the  University  of  Dublin  in 
1876-77,  1882-^,  and  1888,  and  at  the  University 
of  Cambridge  in  1899.  In  1894  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Meath,  and  in  1897  was  elevated  to  the 
archdiocese  of  Dublin.  He  is  also  bishop  of 
Glendalough  and  of  Kildare,  and  prebendary  of 
Cualaun. 

PEAKE,  ARTHUR  SAMUEL:  English  Primitive 
Methodist  layman;  b.  at  Leek  (27  m.  s.e.  of  Man- 
chester), Staffordshire,  Nov.  24,  1865.  He  was 
educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1887; 
M.A.,  1890),  and  was  fellow  of  Merton  College, 
Oxford  (1890-97).  He  was  lecturer  in  Mansfield 
College,  Oxford  (1890-92),  and  since  1892  has  been 
a  tutor  in  the  Primitive  Methodist  College,  Man- 
chester, lecturer  in  Lancastershire  Independent  Col- 
lege since  1895,  and  since  1904  he  has  also  been  pro- 
fessor of  Biblical  exegesis  and  dean  of  the  theological 
faculty  in  the  University  of  Manchester.  In  theol- 
ogy he  holds  to, ''  liberal  evangelism  of  the  Pauline 
type,  with  special  emphasis  on  Paul's  doctrines 
of  the  solidarity  of  the  race  and  the  mystical  imion 
of  the  believer  with  Christ."  In  Old-Testament 
criticism  he  is  Grafian,  and  in  New-Testament 
criticism  defends  the  validity  of  the  critical  method, 
but  is  not  radical  in  his  results.  He  ''  accepts  the 
doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the  deity  of  Christ, 
and  the  redeeming  quality  of  his  death  and  the 


reality  of  his  resurrection."  He  has  edited  the 
current  literature  section  in  the  PHmiHve  Methodui 
Quarterly  Review  since  1892  and  a  volume  of  inau- 
gural lectures  by  members  of  the  theological  faculty 
of  Victoria  University  (Manchester,  1906),  to  which 
he  contributed  his  own  lecture  on  The  Present 
Movement  of  Biblical  Science,  and  has  written  A 
Guide  to  Biblical  Study  (London,  1897) ;  The  Problem 
of  Suffering  in  the  Old  Testament  (1904) ;  Reform  in 
Sunday  School  Teaching  (1906);  Christianity:  Its 
Nature  and  Truth  (1908,  6th  ed.,  1909);  A  Critical 
Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  (1909) ;  and  Heroes 
and  Martyrs  of  Faith  (1910),  and  has  prepared  the 
volumes  on  Hebrews  and  Jcb  for  The  Century  Bible 
(Edinburgh,  1902,  1905)  and  Cblossians  for  The 
Expositor's  Greek  Testament  (London,  1903). 

PEARSON,  ELIPHALET:  American  theolo- 
gian; b.  at  Byfield,  Mass.,  June  11,  1752;  d.  at 
Greenland,  N.  H.,  Sept.  12,  1826.  He  was  educated 
at  Harvard  and  soon  after  graduation  was  called 
to  teach  a  grammar-school  at  Andover,  Mass., 
where  in  1778  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the 
newly  founded  Philips  Academy.  He  held  this 
position  until  1786;  then  was  professor  of  Hebrew 
and  Oriental  languages  at  Harvard,  1786-1806.  In 
1806  he  resigned  his  professorship  at  Harvard,  was 
ordained  in  the  Congregational  Church,  and  went 
to  Andover.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  was  professor  of 
sacred  literature  1808-09,  and  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees  for  nineteen  years.  He  was  founder  of 
the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Christian  Knowledge,  secretary  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  was  the  most 
conspicuous  man  in  forming  the  American  Education 
Society.  Pearson  wrote  comparatively  little,  his 
most  important  publication  being  A  Letter  to  the 
Candid  (Boston,  1831). 

Bibuoobapht:    W.  B.  Sprasue,  Annala  of  the  American 
Pulpit,  ii.  126-131,  New  York,  1859. 

PEARSON,  JOHN:  Church  of  England  bishop 
and  scholar;  b.  at  Great  Snoring  (23  m.  n.w.  of 
Norwich),  Norfolk,  Feb.  28,  1613;  d.  at  Chester 
July  16, 1686.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  (1623-31) 
and  at  Cambridge  (admitted  at  Queen's,  June  10, 
1631;  elected  scholar  of  King's,  Apr.,  1632;  fellow 
1634;  B.A.,  1635;  M.A.,  1639;  D.D.,  1660);  and  took 
orders  in  1639.  In  1640  he  became  prebendary  of 
Salisbury  and  rector  of  Thorington  in  Suffolk.  He 
was  an  outspoken  royalist  and  in  1645  acted  as 
chaplain  to  Lord  Goring's  forces  at  Exeter.  After 
the  king's  cause  was  hopelessly  lost  he  retired  to 
London  and  remained  there  till  the  Restoration. 
From  1654  he  preached  weekly  as  lector,  without 
remuneration,  at  St.  Clement's,  E^astcheap;  and 
he  wrote  much  in  defense  of  the  English  Church 
against  both  Roman  Catholics  and  Puritans.  He 
supplied  prefaces  for  various  books,  his  reputation 
for  scholarship  making  his  commendation  much 
sought  for.  Walton's  Polyglot  (see  Bibles,  Polt- 
GLOT,  IV.)  was  indebted  to  him  for  pecuniary  aid, 
but  he  seems  to  have  done  no  work  upon  it.  After 
the  Restoration  he  became  rector  of  St.  Christopher- 
le-Stocks,  London,  prebendary  of  Ely,  archdeacon 
of  Surrey,  royal  chaplain,  and  master  of  Jesua 
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Collie,  Cambridge  (1660).  He  was  prominent  in 
the  Savoy  Conference  (q.v),  and  the  same  year 
(1661)  WHS  choeen  to  superintenii  the  traoalation 
of  the  prayer-book  into  Latin.  In  June,  1661,  be 
became  Margaret  profesBor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge 
and,  in  1662,  master  of  Trinity.  Ha  wag  conse- 
crated bishop  of  cheater  in  1673. 

Pearson  was  probably  the  ablest  scholar  and 
eyetcniatic  theologian  of  the  English  Church  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  work  which  matle 
his  reputation  (etill  a  standanl  in  English  divinity) 
WM  An  Exposition  of  the  Creed  (London,  1659), 
a  development  of  sermons  delivered  at  St.  Clem- 
ent's. It  ia  a  mast'erful  attempt  to  expand  the 
creed  «o  as  to  embrace  a.  summary  of  the  arguments 
and  authorities  of  the  orthodox  faith;  marked  by  a 
judicious  eelectlon  of  proofs,  scholastic  treatment, 
vigorous  definition,  and  exact  deduction;  and  set 
forth  in  an  accurate  style.  The  beet  edition  is  that 
of  T.  Chevallier,  revised  by  R.  Sinker  (Cambridge, 
1899).  There  are  abridgments  by  Biisil  Konnett, 
Charles  Bumey,  and  C.  Bradley,  and  an  analysis 
by  W.  H,  Mill  (London,  1837,  and  often).  Pear- 
Bon's  great  work  in  the  field  of  historical  criticism 
was  the  Vindicia  epiatolarum  S.  Igiialii  (Cambridge, 
1672;  ed.  E.  ChurWn  for  the  Library  of  Anglo- 
Catholic  Theology,  2  vols.,  Oxford,  1852),  an  answer 
to  an  attack  by  Jean  DaiU^  (Geneva,  1666)  on  the 
authenticity  of  the  letters  attributed  to  Ignatius 
of  Antioch,  which  Pearson  was  led  to  defend  by 
echobrly  interest  and,  still  more,  by  his  views  con- 
cerning the  age  and  origin  of  the  episcopate.  For 
two  centuries  the  book  was  the  chief  writing  in 
favor  of  the  authenticity  of  the  letters,  and  lato 
investigations  by  J,  B.  Lightfoot  and  T.  Zohn  con- 
firm Pearson's  judgment.  In  his  Lectiones  de  Deo 
et  altributis  ejus  (professorial  lectures,  6rst  printed 
in  the  complete  edition  of  Pearson's  Minor  Theo- 
logieal  Workt, ed.  E.  Churton, 2  vols.,  Oxford,  1844), 
he  attempted  to  provide  a  Protestant  Corpui  Iheolo- 
gin,  following  the  Thomistic  method  but  aiming 
to  correct  the  faults  of  the  old  scholasticism  by 
more  fundamental  dependence  on  Scripture  and 
critical  examination  of  the  ancient  councils  and 
authorities.  His  chronological  writings,  Amuiles 
CypHanici  (prefixed  to  Bishop  Fell's  edition  ot 
Cyprian,  Oxford,  1682),  Anrvdea  Paulini  (in  Opera 
pOBlhuma,  .S  parts,  London,  1687-88;  Eng.  transl. 
by  J.  H.  Williams,  Cambridge,  1825,  and  by  J.  H. 
Crowfoot,  Cambridge,  1851),  and  DisnerloHonea  de 
eerie  ei  avceeaione  pnmonim  Romas  episcoporum 
(in  Opera  posthima)  have  still  considerable  value; 
Ukcwise  his  DeiemiinatioTies  Uieologiem  (publiBhed 
by  Churton,  ut  sup.),  brief  treatises  on  the  origin 
of  the  episcopate  and  on  Anglican  orders,  two 
Christologicol  essays,  and  a  discussion  of  baptism. 
His  Leetionce  in  Ada  ApoaH^orum  (in  Opera  poa- 
thuma;  Eng.  tranal.  by  Crowfoot  with  the  Anntdet 
Pmdini,  ut  sup.)  and  collaboration  in  the  Critiei 
taeri  (a  companion  work  to  Walton's  Polyglot,  9 
vols.,  London,  1660),  for  which  he  wrote  the  preface 
and  edited  the  last  two  volumes,  are  his  important 
'works  in  the  exegetical  field.  Lastly,  mention 
ebould  be  made  of  Oralionea  idi  in  corrritiii  publicis 
aeademieia  habita  and  Coneione%  od  derum  vi  (pub- 
lished by  Churton,  ut  sup.)  and  of  two  English  ser- 


mons, the  Excellency  of  Form*  of  Pra^;  preachsd 
just  before  the  Westminster  Assembly  in  1613, 
boldly  declaring  his  theological  and  political  views, 
and  No  Necttnly  of  Reformation  of  the  Public  Doe- 
trine  of  the   Church   of  England   (London,    1660). 

(C.  ScHOU-t-) 
BiBuooiuPst:   Ths  b«t  sketch  af  PennDD's  life  b  (htt  fay 

Churton  prefixed  lo  tbe  Minor  TlHolottcal  Warkt.  ut  sup. 

Coruult  further;    J.  DarLing'  Cvfiopadia  Biblioffrapkim 

pp.  2330-31,  London.  1»M:    S.  Clieetbun.  John  Ptarm. 

in  A.  Dnrrv's  Marffri  in  BneluA  Thtotnav.  London.  1ST;; 
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PEARSOn,  WILLIAM  LAZARUS:  F^end;  b. 
at  Cktonsboro,  N.  C,  July  4, 1849.  He  was  educated 
at  Earlham  College  (A.B.,  1875),  aft«r  which  he  was 
principal  ot  the  high  school  at  Fairmont,  Ind. 
(1875-76)  and  of  Southland  C^ll^e,  Ark.  (1876-77). 
He  then  entered  Princeton  Thcolt^cal  Seminary, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1S8I,  becoming  ■ 
minister  of  tbe  Society  of  Friends  in  the  same  year. 
He  continued  bis  theological  studies  at  the  univer- 
sities of  Berlin  (1881-83)  and  Leipsic  (1883-85; 
Ph.D.,  1885),  after  which  he  was  minister  of  the 
Friends'  Church  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.  (18S6-87). 
Since  1SS7  he  has  been  connected  with  Penn  College, 
Oakaloosa,  la.,  where  he  has  been  professor  suc- 
cessively of  modem  languages  (1887-91)  and  of 
Biblical  literature,  as  well  as  principal  of  tbe  Bible 
department  (since  1891).  He  was  the  virtu&l 
Founder  of  the  Quinquennial  Conference  of  American 
Friends,  to  which  be  was  a  delegate  in  1892  and 
1897,  as  well  as  to  the  American  Fricnda'  Peace 
Conference  in  I90I.  He  was  European  corre- 
spondent of  The  Fricnde'  Review,  1882-84,  and  liter- 
ary editor  of  Wealem  Work,  1903-06.  He  has 
written  The  Prophecy  0/  Jod,  ii«  Unity,  iu  Aim, 
and  Oie  Age  of  iU  ComponUon  (New  York,  1885); 
Notes  on  the  Sacramenla  (Oskaloosa,  la.,  1898),'  ind 
Studiea  in  the  Life  0/ Christ  (1904). 

PBASAHTS'  WAR,  THE. 
I.  Virtunl  Serfdom  of  Uio  Peaunt). 
II.  Onxclh  ol  the  Movemenl. 

■n.0  Urt>ftn  Lowor  ClosM 

Western  Germiiny  nnd  ti 

la  ThuHneia  and  Sdioq' 
m.  Luther  Kid  the  PeManu    war. 
IV.  Open  Hoitititufl  and  Itepressian. 
V.  fLoBult  of  the  Luiurnfctioo. 

I.  Virtual  Serfdom  of  the  Peasants:  The  Feu- 
ants'  War  was  the  armed  rising  of  the  peasants  of 
central  and  southern  Germany  in  the  year  1525. 
It  was  the  violent  and  awful  final  catastrophe  of  1 
social  process  starting  from  the  social  and  1^ 
system  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  continuing  for  cm- 
turies.  The  view  that  the  greatest  of  all  popul'^'' 
riangs  in  German  history  was  brotigbt  about  by  tiie 
Reformation  is  not  supported  by  the  facta.  Lon« 
before  the  actual  beginning  of  the  religious  movr- 
ment,  it  had  been  firmly  fixed  in  the  peasant  a 
mind  that  the  original  condition  of  their  race  ha^l 
been  one  of  universal  personal  freedom,  which  but 
been  forcibly  and  unjustly  replaced  by  eerfdom  o' 
villeinage.  The  demands  of  the  peasants  wen' 
therefore  not  impelled  by  a  false  conception  ol  the 
EvangeHcBl  Uberty  proclaimed  by  the  Beloaaen, 
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but  hy  adeeply  rooted  eonBciousness of  their righta. 
The  oppressed  peasants  saw  in  the  powerful  Euper- 
iora  who  had  taken  away  their  freedom,  and  in 
the  law  which  they  hated  as  foreign,  no  hope  of 
improvement  or  of  justice;  but  only  if  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  were  read  more  eagerly  after  Luther 
had  turned  them  into  the  vernacular,  were  accepted 
aa  the  inspiration  and  counael  of  reform. 

The  development  of  the  feudal  system  and  the 
weakening  of  the  royal  power  had  almoat  destroyed 
the  old  free  peasantry.  At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  the  old  communal  rights,  the  symbols  of 
freedom,  were  enjoyed  nowhere  but  in  the  Tyrol 
and  in  Friesland.  The  peasants  had  been  forced 
aimosl  everywhere  t4i  surrender  them  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  vicious  le^al  relations  which  drove 
the  poorer  to  seek  protection  by  giving  Ihemselvea 
over  to  powerful  temporal  or  spiritual  lords,  and 
burdening  their  land  by  the  obligations  of  all  kinds 
of  services  and  rente.  The  lines  about  the  peasant 
were  drawn  closer  and  closer,  until  he  waa  finally 
bound  inseparably  to  the  clod  which  he  cultivated. 
If  the  peasant  could  not  free  himself  by  any  pay- 
ment from  the  obligations  accepted  by  him  or  grad- 
ually imposed  on  him,  he  must  stay  where  he  waa, 
because  his  lord  had  a  right  to  his  labor  and  the 
produce  of  his  fields — this  is  what  characterized  his 
lot  as  that  of  serfdom.  The  pressure  of  the  system, 
especially  in  those  paita  of  Germany  where  petty 
lords  held  sway,  had  become  almost  unbearable. 
Besides  the  payments  in  money  or  kind,  the  most 
%-ariou3  compulsory  services  were  exacted,  which 
were  often  increased  to  an  intolerable  degree.  If 
a  peasant  reasled,  he  rendered  himself  liable  to  a 
heavy  penalty,  exacted  by  his  lord  without  pity 
or  reason,  unless  there  happened  to  be  some  con- 
current governmental  authority  in  the  district. 
But  in  many  cases  the  government  and  the  land  were 
in  the  same  hands;  and  the  whole  legal  system  of 
Germany  waa  in  great  disorder.  The  peasant  had 
lost  confidence  in  processes  of  law.  The  transition 
from  the  primitive  system  of  barter  to  a  monetary 
one  had  also  done  him  more  barm  than  good.  If 
the  peasant  needed  money,  he  had  to  pay  the  most 
exorbitant  interest  (thirty,  forty,  or  more  per  cent.), 
while  several  features  of  the  system,  especially  the 
encntaching  monopolies  of  the  commercial  gilds, 
prevented  him  from  dispoeiDg  of  his  produce  at 
remunerative  rates.  The  peasant  suffered  more 
than  any  one  else  from  the  increasing  evils  of  private 
warfare  which  in  the  fifteenth  century  prevailed  to 
an  unlimited  degree;  his  house  and  bam  were  liable 
to  be  destroyed  and  his  fields  trampled  under  foot. 
The  other  claasea,  especially  the  nobles,  came  to 
regard  the  peasant  as  a  degraded  being  against 
whom  anything  was  lawful.  This  mutual  hatred 
between  classes  destroyed  all  posability  of  under- 
standing or  sympathy.  The  numerous  local  risings 
in  the  fifteenth  and  early  sixteenth  centuries  proved 
the  seriousness  of  the  conditions,  but  gave  no  hope 
for  the  future.  When  the  different  rulers  defeated 
the  attempts  of  the  poorer  classes  to  r^ain  their 
ancient  rights  and  to  throw  off  the  increasing  bur- 
deDs,  they  did  nothing  to  disperse  the  cloud  which, 
in  the  soda!  situation,  hung  over  the  country.  On 
the  contrary,  discontent  aod  bittemesa  only  io- 
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creased,  and  with  them  the  feeling  that  a  great 
catastrophe  was  impending,  as  predicted  by  astrolo- 
gers and  other  prophets.  Things  were  in  this  state 
when  the  religious  reformation  took  the  center  of 
public  affairs;  aft«r  a  few  years,  however,  the  social 
question  claimed  attention  all  the  more  insistently. 
IL  Growth  of  thi  Movement :  The  groat  Peas- 
ants' War  of  1524-26  is  historically  important 
mainly  from  the  fact  that  it  was  not  alone  the  rural 
population  that  look  part  in  it,  but  that  the  lower 

classes  in  the  towns  were  in  opposition 

i.TheDrbanto  the  existing  social  order,   and  felt 

Lower      themselves  drawn  close  to  the  peasants 

Classes  join  by  the  desire  to  reshape  things  in  the 

the  Peasants,  some  spirit.     Now  for  the  first   time 

there  was  a  distinct  effort  to  organize 
the  entire  peasantry  of  Germany,  and  the  feefing 
of  unity  was  expressed  in  a  more  or  less  generally 
accepted  program.  The  most  powerful  and  in  a 
cert^n  sense  the  most  enlightened  of  the  peasant 
organizations  was  that  of  Swabia  in  the  southwest, 
formed  by  the  union  of  three  smaller  bodies.  The 
members  of  these  started  the  movement,  proposed 
plans  of  federation,  and  formulated  their  demands 
in  a  deliberative  assembly,  the  so-called  Peasants' 
Parhament  of  MemmJngen,  The  clear  and  con- 
sistent program  put  forth  by  them  was  the  boslB 
of  negotiations  with  the  nobles  united  in  the 
Swabian  League,  the  failure  of  which  is  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  anti-popular  activity  of  the  crafty  and 
influential  Bavarian  chancellor,  I^eouhard  von  Eck. 
The  program,  probably  drawn  up  by  Sebastian 
Lotzer,  a  furrier  of  Memmingen,  under  the  influence 
of  the  preacher  Schappeler,  is  based  on  the  Gospel 
as  the  book  of  truth  and  justice;  it  upholds  the 
communal  principle,  and  contents  itself  with  the 
formulation  of  agrarian  demands,  not  touching 
other  questions  much  discussed  at  the  time.  Its 
twelve  articles,  moderate  and  yet  powerful  in  ex- 
pression, contained  the  main  things  which  oppressed 
the  whole  peasantry,  and  thus  found  general  ap- 
proval. If  there  had  been  a  strong  central  govern- 
ment in  Gcnnany,  some  agreement  might  possibly 
have  been  reached  with  them  for  a  boas.  It  was 
to  that  and  not  to  violence  that  the  Swabian  peoa- 
ants  looked  in  the  first  instance.  Their  intentions 
were  sincere;  and  on  the  other  side,  in  the  Swabian 
League,  men  were  not  wanting  who  would  have 
been  ghid  to  avert  bloodshed.  But  the  actual  leader 
of  the  latter  refused  to  hear  of  a  peaceful  solution, 
preferring  to  try  and  stamp  out  once  for  all,  in  the 
peasant  movement,  the  spirit  of  progress.  The 
pretended  negotiations  with  the  peasants  were 
carried  on  only  to  gain  time  for  the  assembly  and 
preparation  of  the  League's  forces,  and  to  dispose 
of  a  threatened  alHaiice  between  Duke  TJlrich  of 
Wiirttembeig  and  the  peasants.  The  commander 
of  the  League's  army,  Georg  Tnichsess  von  Watd- 
burg,  felt  so  little  assured  of  success  that  he  n^- 
lected  no  means,  not  even  that  of  treachery,  for 
winning  it.  On  the  success  of  the  first  attack  in 
southern  Swabia  depended  the  outcome  of  the  whole 
movement.  If,  as  Truchsess  feared,  the  peasant 
societies,  deceived  by  the  League,  had  taken  the 
field  en  nuuse  in  April,  1525,  and  won  a  victory,  the 
peasantry  <A  all  Germany  would  have  risen  to  join 
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their  standards.  After  the  defeat  of  the  separate 
bodies  on  the  Danube,  at  Wursach,  and  at  Gais- 
beuren,  the  movement  was  no  longer  one,  even  in 
regard  to  its  aim.  Besides  the  purely  agrarian 
question,  other  views  and  evil  elements  entered. 

This  is  evident  in  considering  a  second  group 
made  up  of  the  Franconians  and  Swabians  in  the 
Main  and  Rhine  districts  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Palatinate.    Leaders  and  followers  were  character- 
ized by   violent  passions,  inhuman   cruelty,  and 
absurdly  extravagant  objects.    The  idea  appeared 
of  a  radical  political  reconstruction  of 
a.  West-    Germany,  of  the  abolition  of  the  count- 
em  Germany  less  petty  lords  and  a  constitution  of 
and    the    an   empire   which   should   leave   the 
Heilbrofm   emperor  alone  as  ruler  of  all.    This 
Plan.       "  Heilbronn  Plan,"  as  it  was  called, 
was  not  in  itself  so  imreasonable;   its 
weakness  lay  in  the  fact  that,  instead  of  solving  the 
agrarian  questions,  it  made  them  more  difficult  by 
involving  them  with  political  matters. 

This  only  increased  the  confusion,  which  reached 
its  climax  in  a  third  group,  forming  around  the 
famous  Thomas  MOnzer  (q.v.)  and  ^e  theocratic 
and   communistic   radicalism  which  he   preached 
among    the    Thuringian    and    Saxon    peasantry. 
Never  has  the  indiscriminate  hatred 
4«  In  Thur-  of  the  mob  for  everything  and  every- 
ingia  and    body  been  more  fully  expressed,  never 
Saxony;     has  a  war  of  extermination  been  more 
Miinzer.     warmly  preached,  than  in  the  incen- 
diary    pamphlet     (ascribed     without 
sufficient  evidence  to  MQnzer),  An  die  Veraammlung 
gemeiner  BauerschafL    Referring  to  James  v.  1-6,  it 
prophesies  a  day  of  slaughter  for  the  fat  cattle  who 
have  nourished  their  hearts  on  the  misery  of  the 
common  people.    God  has  heard  the  cry  of  the  la- 
borers, and  will  take  pleasure  in  the  destruction  of 
Moab,  Agag,  Ahab,  Phalaris,  and  Nero.     As  a  con- 
sequence or  parallel  of  this  may  be  cited  the  Landes- 
crdnung  of  the  Tyrolese    Michel  Gaismair  which 
appeared    in    Jan.,  1526;    it   demanded  complete 
equality,  and  pushed  a  strictly  agrarian  socialism 
to  its  utmost  consequences. 

ni.  Lutherand  the  Peasants' War:  It  will  easily 
be  seen  how  far  this  movement  departed  from  the 
moderate  and  logical  demands  of  the  Twelve  Arti- 
cles, and  how  this  anarchical  insanity  could  not  fail 
to  alienate  the  sympathies  of  every  reasonable  man, 
even  if  he  had  been  previously  disposed  to  favor 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  oppressed 
peasantry.  This  aspect  of  the  struggle  must  be 
borne  in  mind  in  order  to  do  justice  to  Luther's 
position.  The  more  his  opponents  tried  to  father 
the  whole  movement  upon  him  and  his  gospel,  the 
more  he  felt  obliged  to  explain  his  position.  In  his 
"  Exhortation  to  Peace  "  he  expressed  the  hope  that 
by  speaking  the  plain  truth  to  both  parties,  he  might 
bring  them  both  to  a  better  understanding.  He 
found  some  of  the  Twelve  Articles  reasonable  and 
just;  but  the  injustice  of  the  authorities  could  not 
excuse  riotous  turbulence.  Because  both  parties 
were  in  the  wrong  and  sought  to  avenge  or  defend 
themselves  they  would  only  destroy  themselves,  and 
God  will  scourge  them  both.  A  commission  of  coun- 
cilors from  the  nobility  and  the  towns  was  suggested 


to  advise  means  of  conciliation.  He  would  not 
hear  of  himself  and  other  theologians  being  made 
the  **  mouthpieces  of  divine  justice,"  but  saw  in  the 
attempt  to  mix  the  Gospel  with  these  disturbances 
only  another  device  of  the  devil,  who  sought  to 
destroy  him  through  bloodthirsty  prophets  of  mui^ 
der  when  he  had  failed  through  the  pope.  He  de- 
fends his  point  of  view  and  hopes  for  good  results 
from  his  admonitions,  though  his  proportion  was 
not  likely,  especially  at  that  moment,  to  lead  to  the 
desired  end.  He  has  been  unduly  blamed ;  but  it 
only  shows  that  he  failed  to  understand  the  real 
nature  of  the  movement,  as  did  Melanchthon,  who 
wrote  a  coimterblast  to  the  Twelve  Articles  in  which 
he  put  forth  the  imlimited  right  of  the  government 
and  duty  of  obedience  on  the  part  of  the  governed 
as  the  immovable  foundation  of  the  social  and 
political  order.  This  was  Luther's  honest  view 
and  it  explains  his  later  behavior.  When  his  admo- 
nitions were  unheeded  and  the  die  was  cast  for  blood- 
shed, he  threw  himself  with  all  the  passion  of  his 
strong  nature  on  the  side  of  the  State  and  of  order, 
and  published  his  terrible  tractate  Wider  die  mordi- 
echen  und  raubischen  Rotten  der  Battem,  in  which 
he  called  upon  the  authorities  to  crush  the  "  brands 
of  hell  "  and  "  limbs  of  the  devil."  The  peasants 
would  have  been  crushed  even  without  his  exhorta- 
tion; and  it  was  imfortunate  for  him  that  he  was 
forced  by  the  circumstances  and  by  his  convictions 
to  speak  such  hard  and  even  terrible  words. 

IV.  Open    Hostilities    and    Repression:    Afifain 
meanwhile  ran  their  destined  course.    Truchsess 
defeated  one  body  of  peasants  after  another;  he 
crushed  those  of  WOrttemberg  on  May  12, 1525,  be- 
tween B5blingen  and  Sindelfingen,  and  those  of  the 
Neckar  vaUey  and  the  Odenwald  at  Konigshofen  on 
Jime  2;  two  days  later  Florian  Geyer  and  his  follow- 
ers fell  before  him  at  Sulsdorf  and  Ingolstadt;  and 
WUrsbiurg  on  the  7th.    Philip  of  Hesse,  George  of 
Saxony,  and  other  princes  and  nobles  had  met 
Miinzer  and  a  considerable  mass  of  Thuringian  and 
Saxon  peasants  at  Frankenhausen  on  May  15,  routed 
them,  executed  their  leader,  and  severely  punished 
the  town  of  Mohlhausen,  which  had  been  a  center 
of  the  insurrection.    In  Alsace,  in  the  Breisgau, 
around  Rothenbuig,  in  the  bishopric  of  Bamberg, 
in  the  Franconian  maigravate,  and  elsewhere,  the 
peasants  had  risen  and,  spreading  terror  by  their 
numbers,  forced  nobles,  cleigy,  and  dtisens  to  join 
them  or  treat  with  them.     But  their  temporary 
successes  were  soon  avenged  a  himdredfold.    After 
the  Elector  Palatine  Ludwig  had  suppressed  the 
rising  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  at  Pfeddersbelm 
on  Jime  23,  that  in  southern  and  central  Germany 
was  almost  entirely  put  down.    In  Swabia  the  peas- 
ants made  one  last  stand  of  desperate  rage;  but 
Truchsess  hastened  to  bring  up  the  League's  forces 
and  conquered  them  once  more.    The  survivors 
retired  to  the  mountainous  country  of  the  Tyrol  and 
around  Salzburg,  where  the  revolt  lasted  into  1526, 
and   only  ceased  with   the  "  Bloody  Assizes "  of 
Radstatt  on  July  20  of  that  year. 

V.  Results  of  the  Insurrection:  The  lot  of  the 
German  peasantry  was  even  worse  after  the  rising. 
With  diabolical  zeal  all  who  were  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  blame  were  pursued  and  punished.    It  is 
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estimated  that  la  all  at  least  150,000  perished.  Tha 
economic  loss  which  Germany  suSered  by  this  catas- 
trophe 19  incalculable;  and  the  peasantry,  impover- 
ished, dejected,  and  CKposed  to  severer  servitude 
than  ever,  issued  from  the  ioaurrecUon  to  face  a. 
well-nigh  hopeless  future.  (W.  Voot.) 
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education  at  the  petit  serainaire  of  Cbarleville  and 
Reims,  the  grand  Bcminaire  at  Reims,  and  the  £coIe 
dea  Cannes.  Paris;  was  made  priest  in  1868;  was 
cure  of  La  Neuville-aux-Toumeurs,  1869-72;  asso- 
ciate professor  in  the  petit  seminaire  at  Reims, 
1872-73;  professor  of  history  in  the  college  at 
Charleville,  1873-76;  superior  of  the  petit  eeminaire 
at  Reims,  1876-80;  vicar-general  of  the  archdiocese 
of  Reims,  1880-1896;  rector  of  the  Institut  catho- 
lique  of  Paris,  1896-1907;  and  was  made  bishop  of 
SobsoQB  1906.  His  principal  writings  deal  with 
local  history  or  biography  or  with  the  history  of 
institutions.    Among  them  may  be  noted:    Jean 


Juvenal  des  Ursine,  arrheiitqae  de  Reims  (Paris,  1876; 
crowned  by  the  academy  of  Reims);  De  sehola 
Retnetm  decinto  siecuIo  C1S76);  HUtoire  de  Oespun- 
«jrt  (1878;  new  ed.,  1906);  Hiiimre  de  Vabbaye 
d'Igny  (1883);  HUloire  de  la  congregation  de  Notre- 
Dame  de  Reima  (2  vols.,  Reims,  1886);  HUUnre  de 
La  NeiiviUe-avx-Toameurs  (1887);  De  Reim*  d 
Jenisaipm{1891);  &tude  kialorique aur leg confirencet 
tcdisiastiqtKs  (Paris,  1898);  L'lmmacidie  Concep' 
liondanal'ancienneuniversiti  de  PariailS05);  L'ln- 
BlUul  caiheliq\te  de  Paris,  1S7S-1907  (1907);  Vera 
I'action  (IW?);  and  Panigyrique  du  bienheureux 
Jean  de  Montmirail  (1909). 

PECKHAM,  JOHN:  Archbishop  of  Canterbury; 
b.  probably  at  Lewes  (1  m.  n.e.  of  Brighton),  Su9- 
Bex,  in  1240  or  earUer;  d.  at  Mortlako  (9  m.  w.a.w. 
of  St.  Paul's,  London,  Mar.  20,  1292.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford  where  he  spent  some  time  in  the 
Franciscan  Monastery;  andafter  1250  at  Paris  where 
he  graduated  in  theology.  He  became  eleventh 
lector  of  his  order  at  Oxford  In  1270;  a  httle  later 
ninth  provincial  minister;  a  year  or  two  later  tho 
first  theological  lecturer  in  the  schools  of  the  papal 
palac«  at  Rome,  where  his  lectures  were  attended 
by  many  cardinals  and  bishops  and  obtained  great 
fame;  and  in  1279  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Throughout  his  tenure  of  office,  Pecfcham  favored 
the  papal  policies  at  the  expense  of  the  temporal 
power,  which  in  1282  precipitated  a  war  in  Wales; 
and  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  advancing  the 
Dominican  and  Franciscan  orders,  especially  tho 
latter.  Ho  was  a  voluminous  writer  of  treatises  on 
science,  such  as:  Perapediva  communiii  (Milan, 
1482),  Thtoriea  planatarum,  and  De  apharra;  all  of 
which  are  representod  by  coanuscripts  in  the  British 
Museum.  In  theology,  he  left  CoUeetanca  Biblio- 
Tum,  printed  as  DivinarH  senteiitiartl  UbrorH  biblie 
(Paris,  1513);  and  De  Irinilale,  printed  as  Do 
aumma  irinitate  ei  fide  ealholita  (London,  1610). 
He  published  also,  besides  other  poems,  PhUamda, 
extant  in  manuscript  in  British  Museum  and  Bod- 
leian Library,  and  printed  with  the  Centiloquium 
(Paris,  1503)  of  St.  Bonaventura,  to  whom  it  was 
wrongly  ascribed. 

BiBuoaoAPBT:  The  principal  source  ia  Peelfbam's  Rtcit- 
Irum  epitManm,  ed  C,  T.  Martin  for  Uie  BolU  Stria,  3 
vols.,  Loudon.  18B2-8fl;  the  prefaoes  gather  up  in  excel- 
in  DNB,  idir.  100-107,  is  detjuled  and  chlicat,  and  givH 
adequate  reTerences  to  olher  eouroo.  Coneult  alsa  W. 
F.  Hook,  Mdm  nf  Die  ArchbialioBa  of  Canierburv,  13  vols., 
Laadoa,  18«0-7fl. 

PECOCK,  REGINALD:     English  prelate;    b.  in 

Wales  about  1395;  d.  probably  at  Thomey  Abbey 
(9  m.  n.n.e.  of  Peterborough)  in  1459  or  1460.  Ho 
WB3  educated  at  Oxford,  became  a  fellow  of  Oriel 
CoU^e  in  1417,  and  taught  in  Oxford  till  1425, 
when  the  duke  of  Gloucester  introduced  him  to  the 
court  at  London  as  one  of  his  train.  By  1420  he 
had  entered  tho  church,  and  in  1431  through 
Gloucester's  influence  he  became  master  of  the 
coU^e  of  St.  Spirit  and  Bt.  Mary,  commonly  called 
Whittington's  College,  which  was  in  tlie  Vintry, 
London,  and  rector  of  St.  Michael  de  Paternoster 
Church,  in  Riola,  near  by.  The  two  positions  went 
together,  and  he  held  them  till  in  1444  he  was  made 
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bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  In  1450  he  was  translated  to 
ChichesteTi  and  became  a  member  of  the  privy 
coundL 

He  was  a  learned  man  and  a  faithful  son  of  the 
Church,  but,  unfortunately  for  his  personal  comfort, 
he  took  too  independent  a  course.  He  first  comes 
prominently  forward  in  1447,  when  he  boldly  de- 
fended the  bishops  against  the  charges  that  they 
did  not  preach  and  that  they  were  frequently  absent 
from  their  sees.  His  sermon  gave  offense  to  the 
friars  and  to  the  progressive  element  of  the  cleigy. 
When  in  1455  he  issued  his  best-known  book,  A 
Repressor  of  Overmuch  Blaming  of  the  Clergy  (ed. 
C.  Babington,  with  biographical  notice,  in  Roll's 
Series,  2  vols.,  1860)  which  was  intended  to  shut 
the  mouths  of  the  Lollards,  he  awoke  a  storm  of 
criticism  because  in  his  candor  he  acknowledged 
that  the  Church  could  not  be  defended  by  appeal 
to  Scripture,  but  only  on  philosophical  grounds 
which  he  proceeded  to  state,  and  maintained  that 
church  practises  which  had  no  Scripture  warrant 
were  yet  proper.  In  1456  he  brought  out  another 
book,  The  Book  of  Faith  (ed.  from  MS.  in  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  with  Introduction,  by  J.  L. 
Morison,  Glasgow,  1909),  in  which  he  again  presents 
his  rational,  not  to  say  rationalistic,  grounds  for  the 
chiurch  doctrines.  But  the  latter  book  was  still 
less  acceptable  to  the  hierarchy.  He  was  con- 
demned for  heresy  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(1458),  forced  to  make  a  public  recantation  and 
retractation,  to  resign  his  see,  and  then  was  con- 
fined in  a  monasteify  till  he  died.  But  the  modem 
world  honors  him  as  among  its  forerunners. 

Biblioorapht:  DNB,  xliv.  198-202  (should  be  consulted 
for  the  sources,  a  considerable  list  of  scattering  notices 
being  given);  J.  Lewis,  Life  of  ...  R.  Peoock^  London, 
1744,  new  ed.,  Oxford,  1820;  W.  Brute,  Writings  and 
ExaminaHona  of  .  .  .  Pecock  .  .  .  and  Others,  ib.  1831; 
W.  W.  Capes.  English  Church  in  the  14th  and  26th  Cen- 
turies, ib.  1900;  J.  Gairdner,  LoUardy  and  the  Reformor 
Hon  in  England,  i.  202-238,  255  sqq.,  London,  1908  (im- 
portant). 

PECTORAL  CROSS.  See  Vestments  and  In- 
siGNiAf  Ecclesiastical. 

PECULIAR:  The  technical  ecclesiastical  title 
given  to  certain  Anglican  parishes  which  were  ex- 
empt from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  of  the 
diocese,  having  an  ordinary  of  their  own.  Their 
origin  was  in  the  papsd  Exemption  (q.v.)  exercised 
when  England  was  Roman  Catholic;  at  the  Refor- 
mation, through  oversight,  these  parishes  remained 
under  the  sovereign  or  other  superior.  During  the 
reign  of  William  IV.  their  exemption  or  exclusion 
from  ordinary  jurisdiction  was  abolished,  with  the 
sole  exception  of  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  chap- 
els of  the  Inns  of  (Dourt. 

PEKAH:  Eighteenth  king  of  Israel,  son  of 
Remaliah  and  successor  of  Pekahiah.  His  dates 
according  to  the  old  chronology  are  758-743;  ac- 
cording to  Kamphausen  736-730;  according  to 
Whitehouse  (Z>B,  iii.  736)  736-733.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  his  position  as  shalish  (E.  V.  "  captain  ")  of 
Pekahiah,  he  conspired  against  him,  assassinated 
him,  and  seized  the  throne.  Tiglath-Pileser  of 
Assyria  attacked  him,  took  certain  cities,  *'  all  the 
land  of  Naphtali,  and  carried  them  captive  to  As- 


83rria."  Hoshea  the  son  of  Elah  then  rose  against 
Pekahy  slew  him,  and  reigned  in  his  stead  (II  Kings 
zv.  25,  29-31).  Other  notices  (II  Kings  zv.  37; 
xvi.  5  sqq.)  show  that  Pekah,  in  alliance  with 
Rezin  of  Damascus,  attacked  Jotham  and  Ahas  of 
Judah.  There  was  evidently  an  attempt  to  unite 
the  Syrian  states  against  Ass3rria,  from  which  the 
kings  of  Judah  held  aloof  and  thus  invited  the  hos- 
tility of  the  allies.  Their  invasion  was  repelled  but 
the  ultimate  outcome  was  the  dependence  of  Judah 
on  Assyria,  which  proved  fatal  to  the  former  (see 
Ahaz)  and  probably  hastened  Pekah's  downfall. 
The  immediate  effect  of  the  invasion  upon  the 
people  and  king  of  Judah  and  the  policy  advocated 
by  the  prophetic  party  are  evident  from  Isa.  vii. 

The  inscriptions  (annals  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  addi- 
tions to  the  eponym  canon,  and  the  BiJsyloniaii 
chronicle)  accord  with  the  Biblical  data.     Tiglath- 
Pileser  IV.  came  to  the  throne  in  745  B.C.     In  pur- 
suance of  his  policy  to  restore  the  Assyrian  rule 
over  the  West,  he  captured  Arpad  in  740  B.C.;  the 
rest  of  northern  Syria  was  subjugated  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.     A  like  course  of  events  was  repeated 
in  738  B.C.,  when  Menahem  of  Israel   bought  him 
off  for  1,000  talents  of  silver.     In  734  B.C.  Ti^th- 
Pileser    again    marched    westward  and   attacked 
Philistia  first  to  isolate  Damascus.     On  the  way 
he  devastated  Israel  and  made  a  part  of  its  ietn^ 
tory  an  Assyrian  province  (cf.  II  Kings  xv.  29). 
This  must  have  been  in  733  B.C.,   since  Tiglath- 
Pileser  states  under  this  year   "  they  overthrew 
Pekah  their  king  and  I  set  Ausi  [i.e.  Hoshea]  over 
them  "  (KBf  ii.  33).    This  is  not  necessarily  incoo- 
sistent  with  the  Biblical    narrative  (cf.   Kittel's 
commentary  on  Kings,  p.  267,  Gottingen,  1900). 
Evidently  Hoshea  was  the  leader  of  an  Assyiian 
party  in  Samaria  which  asserted  itself  after  IV- 
kah's  defeat.  (R.  KriTEL.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  sources  are  II  Kings  xv.  27-31;  ba. 
vii.  Cionsult  the  pertinent  sections  of  the  literature  givco 
under  Ahab;  Israbl.,  History  of;  and  Kings*  Books  or, 
Schrader,  KAT,  pp.  264  sqq.  et  passim,  and  COT,  a.  321 
sqq.;  DB,  iii.  736-737;   EB,  iii.  3643;   JE,  ix.  584. 

PEKAHIAH:  Seventeenth  king  of  Israel,  sod 
and  successor  of  Menahem.  His  dates  according 
to  the  old  chronology  are  760-758,  according  to 
Kamphausen  and  modem  chronographers  737-736. 
The  latter  chronology  is  fixed  by  the  annals  of 
Tiglath-Pileser  III.,  showing  that  Menahem  was 
alive  in  738,  and  that  Pekah,  Pekahiah's  successor, 
was  dethroned  in  734-733.  The  source  for  Pfeb- 
hiah's  history  is  II  Kings  xv.  22-26,  though  corrup- 
tions have  affected  the  passage;  the  picture  of  the 
northern  kingdom  given  by  Hosea  is  good  for  his 
period.  The  indications  of  the  events  under  his 
successor  Pekah  (q.v.)  are  that  Pekahiah  deared 
to  carry  out  his  father's  policy  of  friendship  for  the 
Assyrians,  and  that  the  opposing  (national  or  anti- 
Asayrian)  party  was  represented  by  Pekah  (q.v.), 
the  "  captain "  who  assassinated  Pekahiah  and 
usurped  the  throne.  Cheyne  (EB,  iii.  3643)  ques- 
tions the  existence  of  Pekahiah,  and  supposes  th&t 
his  name  in  the  succession  is  due  to  a  Uterary  mis- 
understanding of  the  longer  form  of  the  name  d 
Pekah  (Hebr.  Pekayahu).  But  this  would  necen- 
tate  a  revolution  under  Menahem,  for  which  there  is 
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no  room  in  the  tuetory;   II  Kings  xv.  22  Emplics  a 
peaceful  deaUi  for  Menahem.       Geo.  W.  Gii^oke. 
BIBLIOOBXPBT  ^  Coeuutt  the  peitiamC  wcIJaM  la  the  liteiB- 

tunt   uudBr  Ahau;     Ibhaei^    Hmwittr   of;     snd   Kjwos. 

Books  or:    Sclirader,  KAT,  pp.  2M,  32Ui    DB,  iii.  737: 

SB,  iii.  swi;  JE,  ii.  5(M, 

PELAGIDS:     The  name  of  two  popes. 

PeUgius  I.:  Pope  555-561.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Roman  official,  and  first  appears  as  deacon  accom- 
panying Agapetua  I.  (q-v.)  to  Constantinoplu  in 
Feb.,  536.  He  remained  in  Constantinople  after 
the  death  of  Agapetus  and  was  made  his  permanent 
repreaentative,  or  apocrisiariuB,  there  by  Silveriua. 
As  such  lie  gained  great  influcnw,  wijoywl  the  con- 
fidence of  Justinian,  and  waa  able  several  times  to 
inlervene  decisively  ia  the  ecclesiastical  disputes  of 
the  Orient,  In  Jan.,  543,  be  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  condeomation  of  Origenism.  He  returned 
tO,Bome  in  545  and  acted  tbere  for  Vigilius  (q.v.) 
during  the  latter's  absence.  On  Dec.  17,  546,  Rome 
was  forced  to  swrender  to  the  Goths  under  Totila, 
and  PelagiuB  had  to  acknowledge  the  barbariau  as 
master  and  act  as  hia  ambassador  in  peace  negotia- 
tions with  Justinian  in  547.  He  relumed  home 
mlhout  having  arranged  matters  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Gothic  king,  and  the  latter  ordered  all  the 
clergy  to  leave  Rome.  Pelagius  remained  to  Sicily 
until  about  551. 

Pelagius  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  Three  Chap- 
ter edict  (see  Three  Chaptkr  Conthovebst)  and 
used  hia  influence  with  Vigilius  to  induce  the  lutt«r 
to  recall  the  Judicalum  of  548.  In  the  spring  of  553 
he  succeeded,  and  on  May  14  of  that  year  the  pope 
signed  the  so-called  ConMitutum,  drawn  up  by  Pela- 
gius (cf.  L.  Duchesne,  in  Revue  des  quealiom  hU- 
l^riques,  xxxvi.  425),  protesting  against  the  edict. 
As  a  oonsecguence  Pelagius,  who  had  been  in  Con- 
stantinople since  about  551,  was  imprisoned  by 
Justinian.  He  used  his  enforccil  leisure  to  write 
Sex  Hbri  in  defengionrm  eapittdaram  (preserved  in 
part  in  a  MS,  of  Orleans),  and  when  in  Dec.,  553, 
Vigilius  again  turned  about  and  conformed  to  the 
wish  of  the  emperor,  Pelagius  sent  forth  from  his  cell 
a  violent  attack  upon  the  unstable  pope.  Early  in 
555,  hovrever,  be  followed  the  example  of  Vigiliu-i, 
while  Justinian  designated  Pelagius  as  the  successor 
of  Vigilius.  In  Rome,  however,  they  did  not  want 
Pelagius  as  pope,  and  when  Vigilius  died  (June  7, 
555)  they  chose  the  presb3^r  Mareas  in  his  place. 
Hareas  died  In  August,  but  all  hesitated  to  conse- 
crate the  choice  of  the  emperor,  and  it  was  not  until 
Apr.  16,  556,  that  Pelagius  could  ascend  the  papal 
throne.  His  position  was  difGcult,  but  he  Gtrove, 
not  without  succees,  to  conciliate  the  opposition. 
To  repair  the  ravages  of  war  waa  another  duty 
which  devolved  on  the  new  pope,  and  herein  be  ap- 
peals in  more  pleasing  light.  He  rehabilitated  the 
Roman  finances,  refurnished  the  plundered  churches, 
forty-nine  bishops,  twenty-ax 
ine  deacons,  at  the  same  time  not 
forgetting  the  poor.  When  he  died,  Mar.  3.  661, 
the  worst  of  the  evil  consequences  of  the  Gothic 
war  in  Rome  and  its  neighborhood  had  been  re- 
moved, (H.  BflaUEH.) 

BiBUiMtatpBT^  Oooault:  Ltbtrpantifiratit.td.lj.IiwbeMiB, 
i.  303-304.  Puk.  ISaO.  ed.  T.  MommHn.  in  MGH.  Gat. 


panl.  Rom.,  i.  156-156.  The  BrioA  are  in  UPL.  Lxii. 
3KI-3M.  NA,  V.  B33  iqq.,  uid  JaBi.  Ametfa,  ia«-t3e: 
L.  Ducbeioe,  in  Sitvt  da  gvaltont  AuUnquu.  xx;(ri 
(ISS4),  428  aqq.;  T.  Hodckiti.  Ilalu  and  her  Invadtrt.  v.  SO 
Bqq.,  Oxford,  1885;  J.  Ltngna,  Getdiic/Ut  dtr  rimueliBi  Kir. 
cht.  ii.  341  iqq..  Bonn,  1SS5;  P.  Gicgarovius,  HiU.  of  the 
CU|ia/Ri>tnfT.i,  4Z6-12S,  4S8.  Loodoa,  1SD4;  A.  KoceM.Oia 
RdiQiimtpottIA  KaitcrJuMiniatul..i.  13Ssqq„  WQriburi. 
1898;  H,  Huttun,  Church  in  tht  6lh  CmlmK.  pp,  162  sqq., 
Loailon,  ISST;  H,  Oriaar,  GachichU  Rami  unil  der  PBpUt, 
i.  649  Hqq,.  580  »qq.,  Froiburi.  1901;  HeJole,  ClmciHmf- 
Khiehle.  ii.  786.  798,  911.  916,  Edk.  tnuuJ..  iv.  351-357, 
Bod  npooially  Fr.  tnuul..  ui.  1,  pp.  141-145.  whioh  hu  a 
rich  appHTatiu  of  Dot«;  Milmim.  Latin  ChriMianily.  i. 
471-174:  BowBT,  Papa.  i.  370-374:  PIsU'di.  Papa.  L 
130-132;  »nd  Utenlure  under  Thhxb  Coaptik  Comtbo- 

PelagiualL:  Pope  679-590.  He  was  the  aon  of 
a  Goth  living  in  Rome  and  was  consecrated  pope 
Nov,  20,  579,  while  the  Lombards  were  besieging  the 
city.  Two  difficult  problems  disturbed  his  reign, 
the  war  with  the  Lombards  and  a  contest  with 
schismatics  in  Upper  Italy.  In  685  the  exarch 
Smamgdus  brought  a  temporary  relief  from  the 
barbarians,  and  their  ravages  worked  indirectly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  papacy  since,  because  of 
the  danger  of  foreign  rule,  a  party  friendly  to  Rome 
grew  up  in  Genoa  and  Milan.  In  Istria  the  bishops 
Hlubbomly  refused  even  to  discuss  the  three  chapters 
(see  Three  Chapter  Controverst)  and  Pelagius, 
by  inducing  Smaragdus  to  intervene,  niade  them 
more  incensed  against  Rome  than  ever.  With  the 
Eastern  Church  Pelagius  maintained  good  relations, 
although  toward  the  end  of  his  pontilicale  he  had 
to  protest  because  Patriarch  John  IV.  of  Constanti- 
nople (q.v.)  had  assumed  the  title  of  ecumenical 
patriarch.  In  Rome  he  left  a  good  memory  by 
making  his  house  a  refuge  for  the  old  and  by  his 
church  endowments.  The  basilica  of  8,  Lorenzo 
fuori  le  Mura  is  a  monument  of  his  zeal  for  building 
oa  well  as  of  Ihc  artistic  poverty  of  hia  time.  Pe- 
lagius died  early  in  Feb.,  590,  of  pestilence;  he  was 
buried  in  St.  Peter's  Feb,  6.  (H.  BAhher,) 

His  great  discovery  in  men  was  Gr^ory,  who 
was  his  immediate  successor.     He  sent  him  to  Con- 
stantinople in  578  as  his  apotriaiary  and  kept  him 
there  ttU  5S5,   and  transacted  through  him  some 
dehcate  negotiations.     He  also  employed  Gr^ory 
to  write  an  elaborate  defense  of  the  condemnation  of 
the  three  chapters.    Gregory  introduces  a  reference 
to  Pelagius  (see  Pelagicib,  Pbuiqian  Conthovbr- 
sieb)  in  his  epistles  and  says  that  when  PelagiuB 
was  building  tbe  monument   to  St.  Lawrence  the 
body  of  the  martyr  was  accidentally  uncovered  and 
all  who  saw  it  died  within  fifteen  days   {Epift.,  IV., 
30,  Eng.  transl.  in  NPNF,  2d  ser„  xii.  155). 
Bihuooriipbt:    For  lounKB  et.    tiibtr  pontiAealit.   ed,  L. 
Duchesne,  i,  300-301,  Ptra,   1880,  ed.  T.  Momouea.  id 
MGH,  Oat.  ponf.  Rom.,  i.  160;    Paul  Itte  DeuoD,  RiiL 
Lanoobardomm.  book  iii..  chap,  xx.,  xxiv.  iqq.,  in  UOff, 
Scri^il.   rir.   Langob.,    pp.    13  iqq,     Cooeult  furllier:    A. 
Fichlet,  OtKjiichls  do-  kirtAlirJiai  Trennung  twixhen  ijnn 
Orimt  und  drm  Oceidtnt.  i.  127-138.  ii.  &4S  Mtq„  Uumoh. 
t864-«5:  B.  Niehua,  Gackicht,  da  VcrhaUniim  luueAm 
Kaiirrrtum  and  PapMtum,  i.  383  tqq.,  Mdnilar,  1877;   J. 
Lan^eD.  GttchichU    der    rfnni^ehen    Kifche.   ii,  403  eqq.* 

F.  OregoroviiM,  Hi*,  o/  Ihi  CUv  of  Home, 

"    -  ati.  Oetchichtr  RamM 

.  745  eqq.,  SIS  eqq,, 
.389;   Plalina.  PoprM. 


ii.  18,'  26,  28.  London 

und  dtr  Paptte,  i.  690  eqq.,  075 

Fnibun.  1901:  Bower.  Papei.  i. 


t,  L  101,  140. 
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PELAGIUS,  PELAGIAN  CONTROVERSIES. 


I.  PeUgius. 
Place  and  Life  (|  1). 

Works  (i  2). 
Original  Sin  (i  3). 
Christian  Redemption  (|  4). 
Pedobaptism,  Original  Sin,  and  Per- 
fection (i  6). 


Doctrine  of  Grace  (i  6). 
Letter  to   Demetrias  and  Celestius 
(§7). 
n.  Pelagian  Controversies. 
Rejection  of  Celestius  (ID. 
Diffusion  of  Pelagian  ism  (|  2). 
Mission  of  Oronus  (i  3). 


and 


Synods    of    DioopoUB,   CSaithage, 

Mileve  (i  4). 
Zoeimus  and  the  African  Church  (}  5). 
Rescript  of  Honoritis  (§  6). 
Julian  of  Ekslanum  (i  7). 
Decline  and  Disappearance  (i  8). 


L  Pelagius:  The  author  of  the  teachings  which 
racked  the  western  Church  in  the  fifth  century  was 
bom  probably  in  Britain  in  the  fourth  century;  and 
died,  as  may  be  assumed,  in  Palestine  at  the  age  of 
about  seventy.  Together  with  his  friend  Celestius, 
he  is  mentioned  by  Augustine  in  a 

X.  Place    letter  of  418  as  the  author  or  promoter 

and  Life,  of  a  heresy  which  sought  to  undermine 
the  ancient  faith  by  assailing  the  doc- 
trine of  divine  grace.  Until  411,  however,  Pelagius 
had  been  regarded  as  perfectly  orthodox,  nor  did  he 
gain  his  evil  fame  until  he  came  within  the  domain 
of  the  dogmatic  influence  of  Augustine.  It  was 
from  Africa  that  the  condemnation  of  Pelagianism 
proceeded,  and  in  the  East  it  was  only  after  the 
Pelagian  controversy  had  been  complicated  by 
Nestorianism  that  Pelagius  was  deemed  a  heretic, 
which  was  not  till  after  428.  Pelagius  had  lived 
long  in  Rome,  when,  about  411,  he  made  the  fateful 
journey  to  Africa  which  was  to  brand  him  as  a 
heresiarch.  It  is  not  improbable  that  he  was  an  old 
man  by  410,  and  after  418  his  name  vanished.  Of 
his  life  little  is  definitely  known,  and  even  his  birth- 
place is  uncertain.  Augustine,  Prosper,  Marius  Mer- 
cator,  and  Orosius  refer  to  him  as  a  Briton.  Jerome, 
on  the  other  hand,  states  that  he  was  from  Albion  or 
Scotia  (i.e.,  Ireland).  It  seems  probable,  however, 
that  Pelagius  was  of  British  birth.  He  was  a  monk, 
though  whether  in  his  native  land  or  not  is  imknown. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  he  had  visited  the  East 
before  settling  at  Rome,  especially  as  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  Greek  (though  this  is  by  no  means 
a  conclusive  argument).  He  can  scarcely  be  identi- 
fied with  the  monk  of  the  same  name  mentioned  by 
Chrysostom  in  405,  for  in  this  year  he  was  living  in 
Rome;  or  with  a  monastic  gormand  to  whom  Isidore 
of  Pelusium  refers.  If  Pelagius  visited  the  East 
before  400,  he  might  there  have  become  a  monk;  but 
in  Rome  he  was  neither  connected  with  any  monas- 
tery nor  did  he  hold  any  ecclesiastical  position. 
Nevertheless,  even  without  school  or  position,  an 
educated  and  upright  ascetic,  such  as  Pelagius  was 
acknowledged  to  have  been,  readily  found  a  public, 
V  and  his  fame  became  wide-spread.  By  405  he  wr^ 
in  correspondence  with  Paulinus  of  Nola  (q.v.)  and 
enjoyed  an  honorable  reputation  with  Augustine. 
Jerome  and  Orosius  describe  him  as  a  man  with 
broad  shoulders  and  a  strong  neck,  and  corpulent 
in  person. 

According  to  Gennadius,  Pelagius  had  written 
two  works  of  vsdue  before  he  became  known  as  a 
heretic:  De  fide  TrinilaHs  libri  tree  and  Edogarum 
ex  divinis  acripturis  liber  untis.  The  former  has 
entirely  disappeared;  the  latter  is  plainly  identical 
with  the  TesHmoniorum  liber  and  Capitulorum 
liber  to  which  Augustine  and  Jerome  refer,  from 
the  latter  of   which  the  synod  of  Diospolis  cites 


several  propositions.    The  fragments  of  this  work, 
however,  which  consisted  principally  of   dtations 
from  the  Scriptures  with   only  the  chapter-head- 
ings written  by  Pelagius,  are  of  little 

2.  Works,    value  for  a  knowledge  of  his  system. 

The  greater  importance   attaches    to 
the  In  apostdum  Paulum  commerUarii,  mentioned 
by    Marius   Mercator.      This    work    was    known 
by  Augustine  by  412;    and    Marius    Mercator  is 
doubtless  right  in  dating  it  before  410.    This  com- 
mentary may  be  regarded  as  preserved  by  the  for- 
tunate discovery  of  H.  Zimmer  in  a  manuscript  of 
St.  OaU.    From  this  it  has  become  evident   that 
the  recension  of  the  commentary  of  Pelagius  which 
has  become  incorporated  with  the  writings  of  Jerome 
(MPL,  XXX.  646-902)  can  no  longer  be  termed 
**  pseudo-Jeromian  ";    for,  although  two  Pelagian 
statements  in  the  commentaiy  on  Romans  pre^ 
served  by  Augustine  and  Marius  Mercator  and  con- 
tained in  the  St.  Gall  codex  are  lacking  in  the 
**  pseudo-Jerome,"  and  the  discovery  of  other  dif- 
ferences between  the  original  by  Pelagius  and  our 
texts  may  be  the  result  of  researches  still  in  prog- 
ress, nevertheless  the  "  pseudo  Jerome  "  may  be 
considered  as  containing  nothing  not  derived  from 
Pelagius.     From  the  data  thus  gained  it  becomes 
possible   to  see  the  views  of   Pelagius  at  a  time 
when  he  was  still  deemed  orthodox,  which  would 
be  impossible  from  the  polemics  of  Augustine. 

As  early  as  his  commentary  on  Romans  Pelagius 
denied  the  tenet  of  original  sin  inherited  from  Adam, 
not  only  citing  the  similar  views  of  others  (possibly 
including  Celestius)  but  himself  directly  contro- 
verting it.  Only  the  flesh  of  man,  not  the  immortal 
soul,  comes  from  Adam,  and  even  the  "  substance  of 

man's  flesh  "  comes  from  (jod  and  is, 

3.  Original  therefore,  good;    and  he  regards  it  as 

Sin.  Manichean  (see  Manx,  Manicheans) 
to  assert  that  sin  is  innate  in  the  body. 
Man  accordingly  still  possesses  the  power  not  to  sin, 
and  is  free  to  do  either  good  or  evil.  He  impUes 
that  natural  death  is  not  due  to  Adam,  nor  does  he 
regard  the  natund  death  (i.e.,  death  without  sub- 
sequent abiding  in  Hades)  as  a  result  of  the  fall  or 
as  coming  under  the  category  of  death.*  At  the 
same  time  Pelagius  held  that  sin  had  come  into  the 
world  through  Adam,  who  had  brought  death  upon 
himself  and  his  descendants.  But  although  the 
flesh  is  good,  its  desires,  so  soon  as  they  pass  beyond 
"  the  limits  of  nature,"  are  contrary  to  reason.  The 
applications  of  these  views  bear  a  decidedly  ascetic 
stamp:  to  sell  all  one's  possessions,  as  he  himself 
had  done;  to  refrain  even  from  what  was  permitted; 
to  be  content,  like  pilgrims,  with  bare  necessities; 
and  to  live  in  celibacy — ^these  were  his  ideals.  Never- 
theless, Pelagius  carefully  refrained  from  upbraiding 
nature.    He  did  not  oppose  marriage;  though  the 
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dedrea  of  the  fleah,  which  are  not  without  juEitifi- 
cation  when  kept  within  the  bounds  of  nature, 
atand  in  opposition  to  the  bouI  and  may  become  in- 
tenaiGed  into  passions.  While  reason  may  oppose 
these  "  passions  of  irrational  animals,"  Pclagius, 
betraying  the  influence  of  the  Stoics,  was  far  from 
fculing  to  recognixe  the  power  of  ntn  in  the  world. 
H»ny  were  made  aintul  by  the  example  of  Adam's 
disobedience;  the  very  "habit  of  sin"  had  at- 
tained such  pow{;r  over  all  the  race,  that  Pelagius 
could  speak  of  a  "  necessity "  rooted  in  this 
habit;  though  this  was  created  by  each  man  for 
himself.  Since  all  have  sinned,  so  al)  die.  Adam 
is  the  type  of  them  that  die,  as  Christ  is  the  type 
of  them  that  rise  again.  Since  man  had  forgotten 
the  law  of  nature,  God  had  given  the  law  of  the 
letter,  which  might  have  been  fulfilled  to  be  rewarded 
with  et«mal  life,  but  no  one  hod  fulfilled  it  because 
of  the  weakneta  of  the  flesh.  This  law  knew  no 
forgiveness  of  sin,  though  God  had  from  eternity 
purposed  to  save  them  that  believed  through  his 
Son.  When  Christ  came  the  time  had  been  ful- 
filled, since  no  one  could  keep  the  law  because  of 
his  habit  of  evil;  and  now  salvation  la  solely  by 
faith  in  him. 

In  answer  to  the  questions  what  Christ  hod  done 
and  given,  Pelapus  repeatedly  replied  in  twofold 
fashion;  as  when  he  said  (on  Rom.   iii.  20):    "  He 

giveth  remission  of  dns  to  them  that 
4.  Christiaii  believe  and  teacheth  how  the  vices  of 
Redemption,  the   fleeh   ought   to   be   avoided   and 

pruned  by  understanding,"  In  this 
remission  of  sins  Pelagius  distinguished  between 
redemption  and  justification;  the  former  is  em- 
phadzed  only  where  Paul  speaks  of  r(!demption,  but 
the  latter  is  continually  emphasized  by  Pelagius. 
This  justification,  given  through  baptism,  is  secured 
through  faith  alone;  and  Pelagius  was  the  most 
strenuous  representative  of  solafiducianism  previous 
to  Luther.  At  the  same  time  he  held  that  none 
should  think  that  faitli  alone  was  sufficient  to  sal- 
vation without  sanclity  of  mind  and  body.  If, 
moreover,  the  Christian  were  to  remain  in  a  state 
of  justification  without  the  works  of  faith,  his  faith 
would  be  dead.  The  faith  which  is  thus  associated 
by  Pelagius  with  justification,  though  given  to  each 
individual  by  God  in  so  for  as  each  one  is  called  by 
the  divine  will  to  believe,  nevertheless  lies  within 
the  free  will  of  each  man.  Pelagius  is  thus  no  pre- 
destinarian,  and  he  eicpressly  holds  (on  Rom.  xi. 
S)  that  "  faith  is  the  election  of  grace  as  works  are 
the  election  of  the  law";  faith,  moreover,  is  reliance 
on  the  promises  of  God,  the  "  hope  of  the  recom- 
pense  of  good  works,"  without  which  "  none  can 
accompfish  virtues  "  (on  Rom.  i.  17).  While  he  who 
is  baptised  is  sanctified,  he  must  hold  fast  to  his 
sanctification.  Sins  previous  to  baptism  should 
distress  no  one;  and  every  one  overtaken  by  sin 
should  take  refuge  in  penitence.  Thus  Pelagius 
leads  to  the  second  blessing  of  Christ,  the  grace 
whereby  the  baptized  may  learn  from  Christ's 
doctrine  and  example.  This  doctrine  and  example 
teach  how  to  overcome  the  passions;  for  it  was  the 
distinctive  characteristic  of  iLe  New  Testament  that 
Christ  taught  bow  to  put  away  not  only  sin,  but 
I  of  offenses.    This,  in  a  word, 


he  teaches  by  inculcating  asceticism;  unce,  "  by 
being  bom  of  a  poor  mother  he  hath  scorned  riches; 
since  while  he  learned  not  letters  he  refuteth  worldly 
wisdom;  and  since,  when  betrayed  he  resisted  not, 
he  forbiddeth  to  boasl  in  human  bravery  "  (on  I 
Cor.  i.  27). 

The   commentaries   of    PeJagius   contain   all   the 

erroneous  doctrines  lut*r  alleged  against  him,  with  a 

single  exception.     This,  however,  was  the  one  which 

was    preeminentiy  to  lead  to  bis  con~ 

5.  Pedobap-  demnation — doubto  regarding  the  bap- 
tism, Origi-  tism  of  children  for  the  remission  of 
nol  Sin,  and  sins.  He  had  no  occasion  to  mention 
Peifection.   pedobaptism,    for    his   high    eatimata 

of  eolididucion  justification  evidently 
concerned  only  those  baptized  as  adults:  but 
obviously,  had  he  needed  to  allude  to  it,  he  would 
have  condemned  It.  From  this  a  double  con- 
clusion follows;  first  that  Pelagius'  doctrines  can 
not  have  been  offensive  of  themselves  la  widd 
circles  of  the  Church  of  his  period;  second, 
infant  baptism  was  to  prove  fatal  to  him  so  soon 
as  it  was  recognized  by  uie  Church  for  the  remission 
of  sins.  According  to  Augustine,  the  tiiree  chief 
errors  of  the  Pelagians  were:  their  denial  of  original 
sin;  their  view  that  justifying  grace  is  not  given 
freely,  but  according  to  merit;  and  that  they  re- 
garded ainlesB  perfection  as  possible  after  baptism. 
The  first  and  third  chaises  were  well  founded. 
While  recognizing  that  sin  woe  general  almost 
without  exception,  Pelagius  acknowledged  no  in- 
herited taint;  and  the  possibility  of  poat-baptismal 
ainlessness,  though  rarefy  realized,  followed  from 
his  premise  that  Christians  are  called  to  perfection. 
Yet  in  neither  of  these  positions  was  Pelagius  with- 
out predecessors.  The  doctrine  of  original  sin  was 
unknown  in  the  Eastern  Church,  and  Pelagius  could 
evea  claim  some  degree  of  support  in  Lactantius 
(Oimna  insUtutio,  iv.  24-25;  MPL.  vi.  532;  Eng. 
transl.,  ANF,  vii.  125-127).  Universol  an  was  for 
the  Origenistic  theology  a  presupposition  of  this 
temporal  period.  In  the  Old  Testament,  Abraham, 
Noah,  Enoch,  and  Abel  were  diiclared  "  acceptable 
to  God  ";  and  Athanaaius  accepted  this  in  the  sense 
of  active  integrity  and  r^arded  also  Jeremiah  as 
sinless.  The  ancient  view  was  wide-spread  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Christian  to  live  sinlessly  after 
baptism,  a  view  expressed  by  Athanaaius  and  Justin 
and  r^arded  as  entirely  possible  of  realization. 

Nevertheless,  it  would  be  incorrect  to  say  that 

the  views  of  Pelagius  represented  nothing  but  what 

was  already  current  in  the  East.     Augustine  was 

wrong  in  charging  that  Pelagius  held  justifying  grace 

to  be  conditioned  by  human  merit;  for 

6.  Doctrine  one  of  the  cardinal  principlca  of  Pela- 
o(   Grace,    giuswasthatmanisjustifiedin  baptism 

by  faith  alone,  and  not  by  any  mcrita 
of  his  former  lite.  It  waa  only  assisting  grace  of 
another  kind  that  could  be  merited  according  to 
the  system  of  Pelagius.  The  error  of  Augustine  ia 
due  to  the  fact  that  by  justification  he  has  in  mind 
something  different  from  the  sense  of  Pelagius. 
Elsewhere,  however,  he  accurately  expressed  what 
he  failed  to  find  in  Pelagius;  namely,  the  concept  of 
that  grace  IgraUa  inrpiratumis;  see  Adoustine, 
SjUnt,  Bibhop  or  Hippo,  II.,  i  2)  without  which, 
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in  Augustine's  view,  nothing  good  could  happen,  it 
being  the  inward  communication  of  supernatural 
strength  for  good,  and  the  bestowal  of  a  share  in  the 
well-being  of  God,  without  which  justification  does 
not  fulfil  itself.  It  is  true  that  Pelagius  speaks  of 
a  **  strength  through  the  Holy  Ghost "  given  by 
Christ  to  his  followers,  and  of  a  '*  seal  of  the  Spirit  " 
received  by  the  Christian  in  baptism,  and  that  he 
was  also  aware  that  the  Spirit  aids  man's  infirmity 
(Rom.  viii.  26);  but  he  understood  this  aid  of  the 
Spirit  to  be  eiUier  the  baptismal  sealing"of  the  earn- 
est of  future  inheritance,  or  the  strengthening  of 
man's  weak  powers  by  reviving  the  hope  of  recom- 
pense (Rom.  V.  5).  It  is  true,  not  every  mention 
of  "  aid  of  the  Spirit "  is  explained  in  this  way  by 
Pelagius,  but  his  general  tendency  was  to  stamp 
Biblical  ideas  with  clear  concepts  in  accordance  with 
his  general  purview.  And  this  was  opposed  to 
every  physical  or  hyperphysical  basis  of  morality, 
and  haid  its  source  in  the  intellectualism  of  ancient 
ethics.  Augustine  was  influenced  by  the  mysticism 
of  the  Neoplatonic  school  (see  Neoplatonism); 
Pelagius,  by  the  older  moral,  rational,  popular  phi- 
losophy, especially  that  of  the  Stoics  (see  Stoicism). 
Consequently  his  opinion  of  "  natural  and  common 
death"  has  few  parallels  in  the  Eastern  Church.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  his  idea  of  the  sinful  state  of  man 
is  more  closely  analogous  to  that  of  collective  sin 
and  collective  guilt  in  the  modem  Church  than  the 
Augustinian,  and  that  his  doctrine  of  justification 
squares  more  closely  in  many  respects  with  that 
of  Paul  than  does  Augustine's.  His  concept  of 
faith,  in  like  manner,  is  deeper,  though  he  is  pre- 
vented from  perfectly  understanding  the  religious 
by  his  intellectualistic  moralism,  just  as  Augustine 
is  prevented  by  his  mystical  bias.  But,  again  like 
Augustine,  Pelagius  meant  more  than  his  teaching 
expressed.  To  him  the  hope  of  recompense  is 
founded  on  the  remission  of  sins,  and  remission 
rests  upon  the  cross.  For  this  reason  he  frequently 
emphasizes  gratitude;  and  such  words  as  "  he 
proveth  that  he  hath  (jod  in  mind  who,  having 
God  ever  before  him,  dareth  not  sin  "  (on  Rom.  i. 
21)  conclusively  proved  that  Pelagius  knew  of  a 
personal  relation  to  God  and  Christ  which  his 
moralistic  formulas  could  no  more  describe 
than  could  Augustine's  physical  and  hyperphysical 
concepts  do  justice  to  the  depths  of  his  personal 
piety. 

It  is  clear,  nevertheless,  that  the  main  interests  of 
Pelagius  were  not  center^  where  his  thoughts  most 
closely  approximated  those  of  Paul.     This  is  shown 
by  his  letter  to  the  virgin  Demetrias  (cf .  Augustine, 
De  gesHs  Pdagii,  u.  109^1120;  Eng.  transl.,  NPNF, 
1  ser.  V.  225  sqq.),  written  in  413  or  414  and  pre- 
served  among    the  works  of   Jerome 
7.  Letter  to  (MPL,  xxx.  15-45).    While  maintam- 
Demetrias  ing  that  Grod  forgives  in  baptism  all 
and        the  sins  of   the  Christian,  ^e  letter 
Celestius.    lays  special  stress  on  the  admonition 
that  the  baptized  **  must  so  be  mind- 
ful of  their  heavenly  birth  that,  living  among  the 
wicked,  they  may  conquer  every  evil."    The  power 
of  good  and  evil  is  a  fundamental  presupposition, 
and  the  glory  of  the  rational  soul;  even  many  philoso- 
phers, although  strangers  to  Crod,  had  been  able  to 


please  him  in  virtue  of  the  **  good  of  nature."    The 
letter  also  alludes  to  the  "  grace  of  the  remission  of 
sins,"  laying  more  stress,  however,  on  the  ''  grace  of 
doctrine,"  with  mention  of  the  ''graces  of  assist- 
ance "  (by  the  Holy  Ghost) ;  though  the  latter  graces 
are  but  obscurely  developed  in  this  epistle.    Even 
meditation  on  the  Bible  is  here  urged  by  Pdagius 
only  in  the  interest  of  moral  instruction  and  stimu- 
lus.   It  is  thus  evident  that  the  religious  concept 
of  Pelagius  retired  into  the  background  when  he 
spoke  on  morality  or  holiness  of  living;    and  he 
lived,  despite  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
writings  of  Paul,  in  an  atmosphere  of  ascetic  moral- 
ity more  akin  to  the  views  of  Seneca  than  to  those 
of   the   great   Apostle.    More   energetically   than 
Pelagius,  and  at  an  earlier  date,  his  pupil  Celestius, 
a  lawyer  of  noble  birth,  emphasized  the  negative 
side  of  the  views  which  he  and  his  teacher  held  in 
common.     According  to  the  testimony  of  the  Liber 
proBdestinatus  (i.  88;  cf .  Vincent  of  Lerins,  Commoni- 
toHum,  xxiv.,  xxxiv.;   MPL,  1.  670-671),  Pelagius 
derived  from  Celestius  the  theses  set  up  against 
original  sin;  but  this  does  not  say  that  Uiese  were 
citations  from  a  book  by  Celestius  entitled  "  Against 
Original  Sin. "    The  citations  of  Jerome  from  a  work 
by  Celestius,  probably  entitled  ''  Syllogisms,"  as 
well  as  a  series  of  sentences  by  which  Celestius  inis 
challenged  at  Carthage  in  411,  may  be  derived  from 
the  same  book  from  which  Pelagius  drew.    It  is 
not  impossible,    on    the   other   hand,   that    the 
author  of  the  lAher  prcBdetHnatus  and  Vincent  may 
have  had  in  mind  several  works  of  Celestius  when 
they  termed  him  the  first  opponent  of  the  doctrine 
of  original  sin.     At  all  events,  the  literaiy  activity 
of  Celestius,  so  far  as  is  known,  no  more  caused  a 
controversy  at   Rome   than   the  conunentaries  of 
Pelagius. 

XL  Pelagian  Controversies:  The  Pelagian  con- 
troversy began  when  Pelagius  and  Celestius  visited 
northern  Africa.  According  to  Marius  Mercator, 
the  latter  left  Rome  before  the  end  of  409.    Pela^us, 

on  the  other  hand,  may  still  have  beoi 
I.  Rejection  in  Rome  when  the  city  was  sacked  by 
of  Celestius.  Alaric  in  410.     By  411  Pelagius  was 

at  Carthage,  probably  with  Celestius, 
during  the  colloquy  with  the  Donatists.  Soon  after- 
ward Pelagius  went  to  the  East,  while  Celestius 
remained  in  Carthage,  where  he  hoped  to  be  ordained 
presbyter.  He  was  denounced  as  a  heretic  in  a 
brief  presented  by  Paulinus,  a  deacon  of  Milan, 
however,  and  in  411  was  refused  ordination  by  a 
synod  of  Carthage,  though  apparently  spared  ex- 
communication. The  theses  for  which  he  was  r^ 
jected  were  as  follows:  (1)  Adam  was  created 
mortal,  and  would  have  died  whether  he  had  sinned 
or  not;  (2)  the  sin  of  Adam  injiu^  himself  only, 
not  the  human  race;  (3)  infants  are  bom  in  the  state 
in  which  Adam  was  before  the  fall;  (4)  neither  does 
the  whole  himian  race  die  through  the  death  or  sin 
of  Adam,  nor  does  it  rise  again  through  the  re8U^ 
rection  of  Christ;  (5)  the  law,  as  well  as  the  (jospdi 
gives  access  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  and  (6)  men 
had  been  without  sin  even  before  the  advent  of 
(Christ.  It  is  noteworthy  that  even  at  this  synod 
which  rejected  him,  Celestius  was  attacked  on  the 
problem  of  infant  baptism,  so  that  he  was  foiced 
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U>  admit  that  infunts  should  be  baptized.  Aft«r 
his  oondemtiation  he  appealed  to  Rome,  but  soon 
went  to  Aaia  Minor  and  eought,  apparently  with 
succesa.  to  be  ordained  presbyter. 

HeDceforth,  though  the  problems  raised  by  these 
coDtroversiea  continued  to  be  mooted  at  Carthage, 
Pelagius  and  Celeatiug  were  both  absent  in  Asia,  and 
the  (ormer  was  meanwhile  held  in  the  highest  e-B- 
Ab  the  problems  became  more 
ire  widely  discussed,  Augustine, 
e  beginning  of  412,  wrote  his 
o  books  De  peccalorum  Tneritig  et  tc- 
aniBm.      muigiane  and  De  baptismo  parvtilarum 

followed  by  hia  letter  to  Marcellinus  and 
his  De  apiritu  ft  tillera.  The  points  in  controversy, 
original  sin  and  the  necessity  of  infant  baptism,  as 
well  aa  the  posaibihty  of  being  without  sin  through 
the  aid  of  God,  and  the  difference  between  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testaments,  are  here  dJHCUssed  without 
mentioning  Celestius,  and  with  only  a  courteous 
allusion  to  Pelogius.  In  413,  Beimons  preached 
on  the  baptism  of  infants  by  Augustine  at  Carthage 
stirred  up  a  tumult  and  proved  how  widely  diffused 
were  Pelagian  views;  and  in  414  Augustine  was 
informed  by  a  certain  Hilariua  that  some  Christians 
at  Syracuse  held  the  following  views:  (1)  man  may 
1)0  without  an  and  may  easily  keep  the  commands 
of  God  if  he  will;  (2)  unbaptised  children  who  die 
can  not  justly  perish;  (3)  a  rich  man  retaining  his 
riciies  con  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  unless 
he  sells  all  that  he  has;  (4)  no  oaths  should  be  taken; 
and  (5)  the  cbiuvh  without  blemish  is  the  visible 
one,  which  is  able  to  be  without  sin.  The  firet  of 
these  the§es  was  derived  directly  from  the  Edoga  of 
Pelagius;  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  may  also  be  de- 
rived from  his  writings.  The  second  and  third  are 
attributed  by  Augustine  to  Celestius.  Somewhat 
later  Augustine  received  from  Sicily  the  so-calle<t 
Definitionea  CirUstii,  while  between  413  and  418  an 
anonymous  Sicihan  author  wrote  six  Pelagian  trac- 
tates which  seem  almost  a  commentary  on  the  theses 
recorded  by  Ililarius.  It  is  thus  clear  that  Pelagian- 
ism  was  far  more  widely  extended  in  412-415  than 
the  personal  activity  of  Pelagius  and  Celestius  could 
hftve  spread,  this  being  due  partly  to  a  natural 
tend^icy  toward  a  Pelagian  mode  of  thought,  and 
partly  to  the  bond  between  Uic  culture  of  the 
period  and  the  ancient  quasi-Stoic  popular  philos- 
ophy. At  the  same  time  there  is  a  marked  avoid- 
ance of  polemics  by  Augustine  against  either 
Pelagius  or  Celestius. 

After  415,  however,  a  more  personal  oniraus 
entered  into  Augustine's  polemics.  The  exact  cause 
of  this  change  of  attitude  is  unknown,  but  it  is 
evident  that  when,  in  the  spring  of  415,  Augustine 

sent  Orosius  (q-v.)  with  certain  prob- 
3-  Mission  lems  to  Jerome  in  the  East,  he  also 
of  Orosius.  sought  to  put  Jerome  on  bis  guard 

against  Pelagius,  and  to  arouse  the 
Eastern  Church  to  oppose  the  heresiarch.  Not  only 
was  the  attitude  of  the  East,  as  in  the  ordination  of 
Celestius,  disturbing  to  Augustine,  but  he  had  also 
received  through  two  of  Pelagius'  pupils,  Timasius 
and  JacobuSi  the  heresiarch 's  Iioak  De  nalura, 
which  had  probably  been  written  in  414.  Though 
the  doctrines  of  tliis  book  were  no  more  heretical 


than  the  views  he  had  advanced  in  his  Biblical  com- 
mentary which  bad  long  been  known  to  Augustine, 
nevertheless  Augustine  was  deeply  offended,  prob- 
ably because  in  this  work  Pelagius  sought  to  quote 
earlier  authorities  in  support  of  his  doctrines. 
Augustine  replied  in  his  De  naivra  ct  gratia, 
he  still  did  not  polemize  against  Pelagius  by 
name.  In  July,  415,  a  few  months  after  the 
arrival  of  Orosius,  John  of  Jerusalem  convened 
a  synod  of  all  or  a  port  of  liis  presbyters  to 
consider  the  position  of  Pelagiiw.  This  body  was 
apparently  summoned  at  the  instance  of  Orodus 
and  because  of  his  antipathy  to  Pela^us,  who  was 
publicly  called  to  defend  his  position.  The  majority 
of  those  present  clearly  aided  with  Pelagius,  but 
the  latter  subscribed  to  the  formula  of  John  and 
anathematized  all  who  declared  that  mnii  could 
attain  to  perfect  virtue  without  divine  aid.  This 
he  could  honestly  do,  though  under  divine  grace 
he  did  not  include  the  inspiration  requisite  for  each 
act,  BB  in  Augustine's  view.  Although,  according 
to  Orosius,  John  and  Pelagius  acquiesced  in  his 
requirements,  Orosius  was  compelled  to  defend 
himself  against  charges  of  heresy,  while  the  bishop's 
attitude  toward  Pelagius  was  so  friendly  that 
more  than  a  year  later  Augustine  in  a  letter  to 
John  felt  himself  obliged  to  refer  (o  Pelagius  as 
"our  brother."  It  is  tlius  evident  that  OrosiuB 
was  unsuccessful  in  his  attack  on  Pela^ua  at 
Jerusalem. 

Equally  futile  was  a  second  attack  made  by  the 
Gallic  bisliops  Heros  of  Aries  and  Lazarus  of  Aix. 
Both  had  been  compelled,  as  portizans  of  the  usurper 
Conatantine,  to  resign  their  sees  after  his  defeat 
in  411 .  What  called  them  to  Palestine, 
4.  ^mods  of  however,  is  unknown;  but  at  all  events 
Diospolis,  they  presented  to  Eulogius,  bishop  of 
Carthage,  Cseaarea,  a  brief  against  Pelagius.  In 
and  Mileve.  Dec.,  415,  accordingly,  a  synod  of  four- 
teen bishops  was  convened  at  Diospo- 
lis, the  aneieat  Lydda,  The  accusers  were  unable 
to  be  present,  one  of  them  being  ill.  The  majority 
o(  the  allegations  against  him  Pelagius  was  able  to 
refute  by  simple  interpretation;  the  chief  accusation, 
that  he  thought  that  man  could  be  without  an  if 
he  would,  he  defended,  as  at  Jerusalem,  by  making 
this  power  dependent  on  the  assistance  of  God. 
The  writ  of  accusation  approximated  the  real  points 
of  the  Pelagian  controversy  only  in  the  theses  taken 
from  the  writings  of  Celestius;  in  reply  Pelagius 
pointed  out  that  the  theses,  in  so  far  as  they  were 
not  already  explained,  were  set  forth  by  another,  and 
he  also  condemned  them.  In  consequence,  the 
synod  confirmed  the  orthodoxy  of  Pelagius.  The 
East  had  at  last  answered  the  challenge  which  the 
Carthaginian  Pelagians  had  made  in  413.  In  416 
Orosius  brought  the  new-s  with  a  letter  of  Heros 
and  Lazarus  to  Africa.  Recognizing,  however,  that 
they  must  enforce  their  views  by  some  episcopal 
authority,  the  Africans,  even  before  seeing  the  acts 
of  the  Synod  of  Diospolis,  convened  two  s3fnodB  in 
the  autumn  of  41fl:  the  first  at  Carthage,  with  the 
bishops  of  the  Carthaginian  province;  and  the 
second  at  lilileve,  with  the  Numidian  bishops,  in- 
cluding Augustine  and  Alypius.  Neither  of  these 
synods  pronounced  a  direct  anathema  on  Pelagius  or 
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Celestius;  but  in  view  of  the  previous  measures 
against  Celestius,  the  information  received  from 
Diospolis,  and  the  verdict  of  those  who  had  read 
the  writings  of  Pelagius  and  Celestius,  the  latter 
two  were  declared  to  be  the  authors  of  grave  heresy 
in  that  they  made  no  allowance  for  grace  side  by 
side  with  free  will  and  since  they  assailed  the  neces- 
sity of  infant  baptism.  The  Africans  appealed, 
moreover,  in  two  letters  to  Pope  Innocent  I.  for 
the  authority  also  of  the  **  Apostolic  Chair  ";  but 
since  the  outcome  of  this  might  be  doubtful,  espe- 
cially as  PelagiuS  had  many  friends  in  Rome,  Augus- 
tine and  four  other  bishops  (Aurelius  of  Carthage, 
Alypius,  Evodius,  and  Possidius)  appended  to  the 
synodical  letters  a  private  epistle  in  which  they 
advocated  that  either  Pelagius  be  tried  orally  at 
Rome  or  negotiations  with  him  be  taken  up  in 
writing.  Innocent  answered  these  three  letters  in 
an  equal  number  of  replies  on  Jan.  27, 417,  evidently 
without  having  convened  a  synod.  He  declared  it 
impractical  to  cite  Pelagius  for  trial,  evidently  hold- 
ing the  judgment  of  the  Africans  as  sufficient  for 
decision.  In  his  private  letter  the  pope  questioned 
the  authenticity  of  the  acts  of  the  synod  of  Dios- 
polis,  which  he  utterly  ignored  in  his  official  com- 
munications to  Carthage  and  Mileve.  He  likewise 
declared  that  Pelagius  and  Celestius  could  have 
no  part  in  the  Chiurh  until  they  should  come  to 
their  senses. 

On  Mar.  12,  417,  Innocent  I.  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Zosimus,  who  was  soon  obliged  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  Pelagian  controversy.  According 
to  Marius  Mercator,  Celestius  had  gone  from  Ephe- 
sus  to  Constantinople,  whence  he  was  banished  by 
Bishop  Atticus.  He  appeared  at  Rome  and  sub- 
mitted to  Zosimus  a  request  that  the  charges  al- 
leged against  him  be  investigated.  Zosimus  ac- 
cordingly, together  with  his  clergy, 
5.  Zosimus  considered   the  problem  of  Celestius' 

and  the     orthodoxy  and  decided  in  his  favor. 

African     These  results  wer^  communicated  by 

Church,  the  pope  to  the  Africans,  whom  he  at 
the  same  time  reproved  for  their  hasty 
judgment,  and  he  demanded  that  they  revise  their 
verdict  or  deliver  Celestius  to  him  at  Rome  within 
two  months.  This  letter  can  hardly  have  been  sent 
before  Zosimus  found  himself  plunged  into  the  affairs 
of  Pelagius.  The  latter,  who  had  made  a  detailed 
presentment  of  his  views  in  the  four  books  of  his 
De  libero  arbitrio  (written  after  the  Synod  of  Dios- 
polis),  had  sent  this  work  and  a  creed  which  is  still 
extant,  together  with  a  letter  of  appeal  to  Innocent, 
of  whose  death  he  was  unaware.  The  documents 
were  received  by  Zosimus.  In  this  work  on  the 
freedom  of  the  will  the  basal  concepts  of  Pelagian- 
ism  are  very  evident.  Pelagius  endeavored  to  show 
that  the  assertion  of  a  divinely  given  "  natural 
power  "  did  not  exclude  God's  support  of  man's 
volition  and  action  ''  that  what  they  are  conmianded 
to  do  through  free  will  they  may  the  more  easily 
fulfil  through  grace."  The  accompanying  letter 
and  the  creed  of  Pelagius  expressly  stated  that 
children  should  be  baptized,  and  that  man  ever 
needs  the  help  of  God.  Both  these  documents  were 
publicly  read  by  the  pope's  command,  to  the  intense 


joy  of  Pelagius'  many  friends  in  Rome.     In  a  letter 
of  Sept.  21,  417,  Zosimus  informed  the  Africans  of 
these  facts,  and  sending  them  the  statements  of 
Pelagius  uiged  them  to  rejoice  that  Pelagius  and 
Celestius,  though  accused  by  false  judges,  had  never 
been  outside  the  limits  of   the  Church.    At  the 
same  time  apparently  Zosimus  cited  Paulinus,  the 
former  accuser  of  Celestius,  to  appear  at  Rome. 
These  measures  of  Zosimus  naturally  aroused  oppo- 
sition in  Africa,  but  only  a  portion  of  the  excited 
controversies  which  ensued  is  known.     Three  things 
however,  are  certain.     Before  the  end  of  Feb.,  418, 
a  synod  was  held  at  Carthage,  where  a  reply  was 
formulated  to  the  letter  of  Zosimus.    This  reply  was 
couched  in  sharp  terms,  declaring  that  no  general 
submission  to  the  decision  of  Innocent  could  justify 
Celestius,  who  must  condenm  the  erroneous  doc- 
trines he  had  advanced;    or  else  tlie  Roman  see, 
which  had  adjudged  his  views  to  be  orthodox,  must 
be  deemed  to  approve  his  errors;    and  Paulinus, 
writing  on  Nov.  8,  417,  declared  that  it  was  unnec- 
essary for  him  .to  go  to  Rome.     On  Mar.  21,  41S, 
Zosimus  replied  that  no  change  had  been  made  in 
what  Innocent  had  done.    This  letter  reached  its 
destination  on  Apr.  29,  and  two  days  later,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Roman  envoy,  a  synod  of  more  than 
200  bishops  convened  at  Carthage.    In  a  letter  to 
Zosimus  it  was  agreed  to  abide  by  Innocent's  deci- 
edon  imtil  Pelagius  and  Celestius  should  acknowl- 
edge beyond  all  doubt  that  the  grace  of  God  assists 
man  not  only  to  know  justice,  but  to  perform  it. 
At  the  same  time  a  number  of  anti-Pelagian  canons 
were  formulated.    These  affirmed  (1)  that  Adam 
first  became  mortal  through  the  fall;  (2)  that  chil- 
dren must  be  baptised  for  the  remission  of  sins  be- 
cause of  their  original  sin;  (3)  that  it  is  an  error  to 
think  "  that  the  grace  of  God  whereby  we  are  justi- 
fied avails  only  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  not  also 
for  aid  against  their  commission " ;    and  (4)  that 
sinless  perfection  is  impossible  on  earth. 

Since  these  ecclesiastical  measures  could  scared/ 
overcome  the  sympathy  with  Pelagius  at  Rome,  the 
Africans  prevailed  upon  the  Emperor  Honorius  to 
issue  a  sacred  rescript  at  Ravenna  on  Apr.  30, 418, 

in   which,    lamenting   the   spread  of 

6.  Rescript  Pelagianism  at  Rome  and  elsewhere, 

of  Honorius.  he  commanded  Celestius  and  Pelagius 

to  be  banished  from  Rome  and  their 
adherents  to  be  exiled.  This  decree  can  scarcely 
have  affected  Pelagius  himself;  for  though  Marius 
Mercator  states  that  he  was  banished  from  Jerusa- 
lem by  a  synod  held  late  in  417  or  early  in  418,  and 
presided  over  by  Theodotus,  bishop  of  Antioch, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had  come  to 
Rome  before  the  promulgation  of  the  imperial 
rescript.  As  late  as  the  summer  of  418  Augustine 
alludes  to  Pelagius  as  being  in  Palestine,  but  hence- 
forth nothing  whatsoever  is  known  concerning  him. 
Celestius,  who  seems  to  have  been  in  Rome  on  Mar. 
21,  418,  fled  probably  to  avoid  the  execution  of  the 
rescript.  The  promulgation  of  the  emperor's  edict 
and  the  general  council  at  Carthage  were  followed 
by  Zosimus'  famous  Epiatula  tradaria  which  has 
unfortunately  perished.  It  is  equally  certain  that 
the  acts  of  the  synod  at  Carthage  were  in  the  hands 
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of  Zoaimua  before  he  wrote  this  epistle,  which  can 
scarcely  have  appeared  many  weeks  after  the  end 
of  April,  41S.  It  was  an  extremely  comprehensive 
document  which  gave  a  history  of  the  entire  con- 
troverey,  with  copious  excerpts  from  the  writings 
of  both  CelestiuB  and  PelagiuB.  The  Africans  ex- 
pressed their  thanks  for  thin  coDdemnatioQ  of  their 
two  arch-oppoDents  in  &  letter  (likewise  lost)  writ^ 
ten  after  a  synod  had  been  held.  To  demonstrate 
tbc  impoBsibihty  of  any  reconciliation,  AuguBtine 
wrote  his  last  books  against  Pelagius  and  Celestiue, 
the  lAbri  duo  6e  gratia  Chriali  and  the  De  p^tala 
origijudi, 

Pelagianism  was  officially  dead  in  the  West,  but 
the  imperial  edicts  of  410  and  421  show  that  the  her- 
ein Htill  exercised  a  secret  influence.  The  cluef  figure 
of  this  second  period  was  Julian  of  Eclanum  (q.v.). 
How  he  htid  been  won  over  to  Pelagianism  is  un- 
known, but  it  would  seem  that  his 
7.  Juliui  of  studies  in  Cicero  and  hia  Stoic  and 
Bdanum.  especially  Aristoteliai)  philosophy, 
combined  with  the  influence  of  his 
friend  PauUnuB  of  Nola,  made  Julian  a  Peliigian  aa 
soon  as  he  became  a  theologian.  The  Epixtala 
traclaria  of  Zosimus  gave  Julian  the  opportunity  to 
present  his  views,  since  it  made  the  condemnation 
of  Pelagiiis  and  Celestius  incumbent  on  the  orthodox. 
Before  going  into  exile  either  because  he  hod  refuaed 
to  subscribe  to  the  EpUlola  triKUiHa,  or  because  he 
had  disobeyed  the  edict  of  419  which  punished  by 
depoeition  and  banishment  refusal  to  subscribe  to 
the  condemnation  of  Pelagius  and  Celestius,  Julian 
wrote  two  letters  to  Zodmus  criticizing  the  condem- 
nation of  CeleatiuB  at  Carthage  in  411.  In  Rome 
itself  Julian  pleaded  against  the  doctrine  of  original 
Bin,  probably  during  the  pontificate  of  Zosimus,  who 
anathematized  him.  In  the  brief  schism  which 
followed  the  death  of  Zosimus  in  Dec.,  418,  the 
Italian  bishops  were  largely  Pelagian.  This  tend- 
ency was  aided  by  a  letter  now  lost,  but  probably 
written  by  Julian  lo  Valerius,  the  influential 
"  count "  in  Ravenna.  The  cbai^  made  in  this 
!  condemned  marriage  was 
<r  early  in  419)  by  the  great 
pliia  ef  concupiicentia  ad 
i  answered  by  Julian,  in 
ir  of  419,  in  his  four  books  (of  which  only 
fragments  have  been  preserved)  Ail  Tarbantium; 
and  to  the  same  period  belongs  a  Pelagian  docu- 
ment, doubtless  composed  by  Julian  himself,  sharply 
opposing  "  Manichean "  opponents  and  exhorting 
the  Pelagians  to  stand  firm.  This  document  is 
closely  related  to  the  letter,  written  probably  in  the 
summer  of  410.  which  Julian  sent  in  the  name  of 
eighteen  Pelagian  bishops  to  Rufus,  bishop  of  Thes- 
salonica.  This  letter  was  apparently  designed  to 
gain  a  home  tor  the  writers  during  their  exile  in  the 
East;  but  the  number  of  these  exiles,  many  of  whom 
soon  returned  repentant,  is  uncertain.  Not  later 
than  421  Juhan  himself,  after  many  wanderings, 
came  with  his  friends,  including  Florus,  Orontius, 
and  Fabius,  to  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  (q.v.),  who 
was  Pelagian  in  sympathy.  Despite  the  banishment 
of  Julian,  the  polemic  between  him  and  Augustine 
Btill  continued.    In  420  Augustine  wrote  his  second 
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book  De  nupliia  el  concupiseenlia  ad  Vaterium, 
quickly  followed  by  his  Libri  qualuor  contra  duos 
epigtulas  Pelagianonim.  Both  of  these  works  men- 
tion Julian  but  do  not  oppose  him  directly.  When 
AugUBtine,  however,  received  the  complete  copy  of 
his  opponent's  Ad  Turbantium,  he  wrote,  not  earlier 
than  421,  his  Libri  sex  contra  Julianum.  Julian 
was  unaware  of  this  latter  work  when  in  Cilicia  be 
again  attacked  Augustine  in  his  Odo  libri  ad  Florum. 
Of  this  polemic  Augustine  heard  nothing  before  427; 
and  his  detailed  reply  broke  off  with  the  sixth  book, 
the  work  being  accordingly  called  Opiis  imper/ec- 
tum.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  Julian  replied 
to  either  of  the  two  works  specifically  directed 
against  him  by  Augustine,  nor  is  much  known  of 
hia  hfe  after  the  completion  of  his  Ad  Forum. 
He  presented  no  new  theses,  but  summed  up  in  a 
system  the  principles  of  Pelagius;  formulated  the 
sharp  distinction  from  August! nianism;  and,  re- 
tiring the  ascetic,  emphasized  the  intellectual- 
moral  element.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  Theo- 
dore of  Mopsuestia  in  428,  Julian,  with  his  friends 
Florus,  Orontius,  and  Fabius,  was  in  Constantinople 
whero  he  sought  to  win  the  emperor  and  the  new 
patriarch,  Nestorius  (qv.),  over  to  this  side.  The 
friendship  between  Theodore  and  NestoriuB,  com- 
bined with  the  affinity  of  Pelagianism  with  Nes- 
torian  Chriatology  (seeCfliusTOLOOT,  IV.,  J  1),  may 
have  moved  Julian  to  make  this  step;  but  Nes- 
torius, not  knowing  of  the  course  of  events  in  the 
West,  sought  tor  information  from  Pope  Celestine 
I.  For  some  reason  the  pope  remained  silent,  and 
Nestorius,  apparently  regarding  Julian  and  his 
comrades  as  orthodox,  though  not  himself  a  Pela- 
gian, permitted  them  to  remain  for  the  time  in 
Constantinople.  The  patriarch  seemed  also  friendly 
to  Celestius,  probably  in  429.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  same  year,  however,  MoriusMercator  published 
at  Constantinople  his  Comitionitorium  super  nomine 
Calestii,  to  demonstrate  that  Celestius,  Pelagius, 
Juhan,  and  his  companions  were  heretics  who 
had  long  been  under  the  ban  in  the  West  and 
among  all  the  orthodox  of  the  East.  Early 
in  430,  therefore,  the  Pelagians  were  expelled 
by  the  emperor  from  Constantinople,  and  the 
verdict  of  the  Weat  was  likewise  adopted  by  the 
anti-NeatoHan  Coimcil  of  Ephesus  in  431.  Ac- 
cording to  Prosper,  Julian,  about  430,  sought  to 
regain  his  bishopric  by  a  feigned  repentance,  only  to 
be  successfully  opposed  by  Pope  Sixtus  HI.  at  the 
instance  of  Leo,  later  the  Great. 

Meanwhile  Pelagianism  lingered  on,  not  only  in 
Britain,  where  Agricola  disseminated  Pelagian  views 
until  checked  by  Germanus,  bishop  of  Auxerre,  in 
429;  and  Ireland,  where  the  commentaries  of  Pela- 
gius   were    long     popular,    but    also 
8.  Decline  throughouttheWe8t,andeveninNortb 
and  Disap-  Africa.    Pope  Celestine  I.  relinquished 
pearauce.    his  active  support  of  the  Augustinians 
against  Gallic  Semi-Pel agiamsm  (q.v.) 
after  the  death  of  Augustine  and  the  Vandal  inva- 
sion of  Africa;  and  the  acccsfHon,  in  432,  of  Sixtus 
in,,  who  before  the  timeof  the  Episttda  tradata  had 
figured  as  the  most  influential  patron  of  the  Pela- 
gians, probably  accounts  for  the  change  of  situation 
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in  the  view  of  Julian.  About  this  same  time  the 
Liber  proBdestinaJtua  appeared  from  Roman  circles 
which  were  Pelagian  at  heart,  though  they  reckoned 
Pelagius  among  the  heretics.  But  where  the  doc- 
trines of  Pelagius  had  been  anathematised,  Pela- 
gianism,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  could  no 
longer  exist.  After  Julian's  failure  to  regain  his 
diocese,  he  seems  to  have  remained  in  Italy,  for  he 
was  in  Campania  in  the  pontificate  of  Leo  iJie  Great 
(440-461 ) .  Gennadius  implies  that  he  died  between 
about  441  and  445,  but  where  is  unknown.  Of 
Cdestius,  moreover,  all  traces  vanish  in  429. 

(F.  LOOFB.) 

Bibuoorapst:  The  aourees  are  fairly  wdl  indicated  in  the 
text.  They  are  the  anti-Pelagian  treatises  of  Augustine, 
handiest  in  W.  Blight's  ed.  Oxford,  1880,  also  in  Augus- 
tine's woricB  in  MPL,  xxxii.-xlvi  (of.  the  collection  of 
material  useful  for  the  histoiy  of  the  controversy.  MPL, 
zlv.  1600  sqq.),  and  the  Eng.  transl.  in  NPNF,  1  ser.. 
vol.  v.,  which  ccmtaina  an  "  Introductory  Essay "  by 
B.  B.  Warfield,  and  a  bibliography;  the  remains  of  Pe> 
lagios,  Oelestius,  and  Julian,  in  MPL,  xxi.;  the  works  of 
Marius  Meroator  in  MPL,  xlviii  (Gamier's  ed.,  with  seven 
dissertations  on  the  history  of  Pelagianism,  and  a  num- 
ber of  scattered  sources  appeared,  Paris,  1673) ;  the  anti- 
Pelagian  writings  of  Jerome,  MPL,  xxii.-zxx.;  Orosius, 
lAber  apciogetieua,  MPL,  zod. ;  and  the  acts  of  the  synods 
and  counoO  named  in  the  text  as  reported  in  the  standard 
works  of  Mansi  and  Hefele.  For  discussions  consult: 
G.  F.  Wiggen,  Verauch  einer  jmmmaHaehen  Daratdlung 
dea  Auguatiniamua  und  PdagianimnuB,  2  vols.,  Hamburg, 
1833,  Eng.  translation  of  vol.  i.,  Hiatorieal  PreaenUUion  of 
AuotuHniam  and  Pdagianiam,  Andover,  1840;  J.  L. 
Jacobi,  Die  Lthre  dea  Pdagxua,  Leipsic,  1842;  A.  Short, 
The  WHneaa  of  the  Spirit  tpith  our  Spirit,  Oxford,  1846; 
J.  Mailer,  Die  ehriatliche  Lehre  von  der  SUnde,  vol.  i.,  Bres- 
lau,  1840,  Eng.  transl..  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin,  Edm- 
buigh,  1868;  W.  Cunningham,  Hiatorical  Thedogy,  L 
321-^58,  Edinbuigh,  1863;  C.  E.  Luthardt,  Die  Lehre 
vom  fireien  WHlen,  Leipsic.  1863;  J.  F.  Nouiisson,  La 
Philoaophie  de  S.  Auguatin,  i.  452  sqq.,  ii.  352  sqq.,  Paris, 
1866;  F.  Wdrter,  Der  PdoQianiamua,  Freibuig,  1866; 
J.  B.  Mosley,  Auouatinian  Doctrine  of  Predeatination,  chap, 
iii.,  London.  1878;  F.  Klasen,  Die  innere  ErUwickdttno  dea 
Pelaoianiamua,  FreiburK,  1882;  idem,  in  TQS,  bcvii  (1885), 
244  sqq.,  531  sqq.;  C.  P.  Caapari,  Briefe,  Abhandlttnoen 
tind  Predigten  aua  den  twei  letzten  Jahrhttndertent  C^hris- 
tiania.  1800;  A.  Bruckner.  Julian  von  Eclanum,  Leipsic, 
1807;  B.  B.  Warfield.  Tuh)  Studiea  in  the  Hiatory  of  Doc- 
trine: Auguatine  and  the  Pdagian  Controveray;  Devdop- 
ment  of  the  Doctrine  of  Infant  Salvation,  New  York.  1807; 
R.  Seeberg,  Duna  Scotua,  Leipsic,  1000;  H.  Zimmer. 
Pdagiua  in  Irland,  Berlin.  100  i;  H.  von  Schubert,  Der 
aogenannte  Prddeatinatua.  Ein  Beitrag  tur  Oeachichte  dea 
Pdagianiamtu,  Leipeic,  1003;  E.  Riggenbach.  Unbeachtet 
gebliebene  Fragmente  dea  Pelagiua-Kommentara  au  den 
pauliniachen  Briefen,  Gdtersloh,  1005;  S.  Hellmann,  Leon^ 
tiua  ScoUua,  Munich.  1006;  DCB,  iv.  282-205;  Schaff, 
Chriatian  Church,  iii.  783-870;  DNB.  xHv.  240-243; 
Neander,  Chriatian  Church,  vol.  ix.;  and  in  general  the  works 
on  the  church  hiatory  of  the  period;  also  the  works  on  Uie 
histoiy  of  doctrine  such  as  those  by  Hamack,  Boston. 
1805-1000;  Hagenbach.  1840.  Eng.  transl..  New  York  and 
Edinburgh,  1861-80;  and  Shedd,  8th  ed..  New  York,  1884; 
and  Uie  literature  under  Augustine,  Saint,  of  Hippo. 

PELAYO,  ALVAR  (ALVARUS  PELAGIUS): 
Spanish  Franciscan;  d.  at  Seville  Jan.  25, 1352.  He 
studied  law  at  Bologna,  and  theology  at  Pisa  and  at 
Paris,  where  he  was  a  pupil  of  Duns  Scotua.  He 
taught  canon  law  at  Bologna  and  elsewhere,  and 
later  became  papal  penitentiary  at  Avignon  under 
John  XXII.  In  1332  he  was  made  titular  bishop 
of  Coron,  in  Greece,  and  in  1335  actual  bishop  of 
Silves,  Portugal.  While  at  Avignon  he  wrote  his 
work  De  pUmctu  ecdesice  (Ulm,  1474,  Lyons,  1517, 
Venice,  1560;  cf.  J.  Haller,  PapsUum  und  Kvrchenr 


reform,  i.  84-89,  Berlin  1903).  In  this  treatise  he 
proclaimed  the  theory  of  unlimited  papal  authority. 
He  dififered  from  Agostino  Trionf o  merely  in  that  he, 
as  a  strict  Franciscan,  extended  the  oonoeption  of 
poverty,  which  his  order  was  bound  to  observe, 
to  the  Church  at  large;  and  deduced  ail  the  evils  d 
the  age  from  the  fact  that  the  Church  had  become 
rich  and  worldly.  In  his  theory  of  the  papacy  he 
maintained  that  the  pope  stood  above  all,  even  the 
coimdls.  The  tribunal  of  Christ  and  that  (tf  the 
pope  he  maintained  were  one  and  the  same,  and  aH 
power  on  earth,  both  spiritual  and  secular,  inhered 
in  the  pope.  Incidentally  the  work  contains  an 
abundance  of  anecdotes  of  curiosities  and  confes- 
sional casuistries  from  the  author's  own  experience. 

K.  Benhath. 


Bibuoobapht:  L.  Wadding,  Annalea  Minorum,  vol.  iiL, 
24  vols.,  Naples.  1731-1800  (for  aooount  of  unpiinted 
works);  J.  B.  Schwab,  Joh.  Oeraon,  pp.  24-28,  WOn- 
buiK,  1858;  Birek,  in  JahreJbericht  der  h6k,  BUrgtr- 
aehuU  tu  MnUieim,  1868;  S.  Riesler,  Die  lUerwiadua 
Wideraacher  der  P&pate,  Leipsic.  1878;  A.  Finke.  in  Sup- 
plement IV.  to  R&miacheQuartaUehrift,  Roooe,  1896;  Pw- 
tor.  Popea,  vol.  i.  passim;  KL,  L  M7-668  (gives  i»t  of  hii 
wiitingB). 

PELE6.    See  Table  of  the  Nations,  |  2. 


PELLIKAN  (KUERSNER),  KONRAD:    H^rev 
scholar;    b.  at  Rufifach  (47  m.  s.w.  of  Strasbuig) 
Jan.  8,  1478;  d.  at  Zurich  Apr.  6,  1556.     His  psj^ 
ents  were  in  straitened  dnnmistances  and  his  earliest 
education  was  provided  for  at  Heidelbeig  and  Tu- 
bingen by  an  uncle  through  whom  came  his  change 
of  name  from  Kilrsner.     In  1499  he  began  the  studj 
of  Hebrew,  which  he  pursued  under  the  greatest 
difficulties,  studying  far  into  the  night,  and  having 
as  his  principal  aid  the  Stem  Meschiah  of  the  Domin- 
ican  Peter  Schwarz   or   Petrus  Nigri    (Esslingen, 
1477),  which  included  a  chrestomathy.   C^  the  baas 
of  this  he  b^an  a  Hebrew  glossary;   a  hint  from 
Reuchlin  aided  much  in  the  prosecution  of  his  stud- 
ies, and  Reuchlin  may  have  used  his  help  in  making 
his  Hebrew  dictionary.     In   1501    Pellikan  wrote 
his  De  mode  legendt  et  inteUigendi  Hebrceum  (first 
printed  at  Strasburg,  1504),  and  the  same  year  be 
became  priest  and  entered  the  monastery  at  Ruffacb. 
In  1502  he  became  reader  in  theology  at  the  Ca^ 
melite  monastery  at  Basel,  and  there  he  continued 
the  study  of  Hebrew  under  Matthew  Adrian,  a 
convert   to  Christianity   from   Judaism;    he  was 
transferred  in  the  same  capacity  to  Rufifach  in  1508, 
was  ''  guardian  "  at  Pforzheim  in  1511,  at  Ruffacb 
in  1517,  and  at  Basel  in  1519.     He  had  meanwhile 
accompanied  the  papal  legate  Raymimd  de  Petrandi 
to  Italy  in  1504,  and  the  provincial  of  the  order, 
Kaspar  Satzger,  on  his  visitation  1514-17.    In  1523 
he  was  called  with  CEcolampadius  as  professor  of 
theology  to  Basel,  and  in  1525  went  to  Zurich.    Tlie 
next  year  he  laid  aside  his  monk's  hood  and  married. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  at  Zurich  aa 
professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  and  librarian. 

His  importance  is  not  to  be  measured  by  his  text' 
book  on  Hebrew  mentioned  above,  which  was  supe^ 
seded  by  Reuchlin's  RiuHmerUa.  As  a  teacher  he 
was  highly  successful,  also  as  an  ex^gete  and  trans- 
lator (Commeniaria  BihUorum,  Zurich,  1532-39). 
As  eariy  as  1512  he  pronounced  against  transub- 
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Btaatiatjon,  and  in  tS24  in  favor  of  raarriage  of 
priests.  Yet  his  was  essentially  a  peaceable  nature, 
abborring  strife.  He  promoted  Uie  reprinting  at 
Basel  of  Luther's  writings,  and  had  frieadly  relations 
with  that  Reformer,  though  he  was  not  in  agreement 
with  him  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
He  was  also  closely  connected  with  Zwingli,  to 
whom  he  owed  his  call  to  Zurich.  Among  his 
characteristics  were  a  sincere  piety,  great  modesty, 
an  iron  diligence,  and  hospitality. 

(H.  L.  Strack.) 
BiBUOBHAi-Hv:    SoufOM  of  knowlBdeE  BPc:    liis  ChronHcan. 
hL  B.  Riggenbub.  Buel.  1877;    a  Germ,  traml.  of  the 
nau^ranik  by  T.  Vulpinvu  (Renoudl   appeared  Slraa- 
burg.  1SB2;    J.  Fabricius.  Mucdlnma  Tiottritia,  iii.  413- 
439   (tunenl  HRnoa):    and  A.  Horsmli  nod  K.  Hart- 
(dder.  Britfrnxhart    dv    BbUiu  Rhaiania,  pp.  647-64S. 
Leipnc.  1880.     Caoiult:  Erscb  and  Gruber.  Encuklopodit. 
UI.,  tv.  22B-33T:    E.  SinwnleiD.  CnnjTid  Prllicanui.  Bcr- 
Un,  leOO:    R.  Reun.  Konrad  Pillicanui,  Straabui«,  IS92; 
L.  Geiger,  in  JaiHiiic^rr  tar  drulttJit  Tkalogit.  137S,  pp. 
202-217.     A    photogTBpbic    reproduction,  ed.  E.  NmUc, 
<ir  Uie  De  mada  Itarndi  appearod  TObiogeD.  1877. 
PELODBET,     pe-lQ'bet,     FRAHCIS     MATHAH: 
Congr^ationaliat;  b.  in  New  York  City  Dec.  2,  1831. 
He  was  oducatod  at  WiUiams  CoU^e  (A.B.,  18S3) 
and  Bangor  Theological  Hieminary  (1S57).     He  then 
held  Massachusetts  pastorates  at  Gloucester  (1857- 
1859).  Oakham  (1860-65),  Attleboro  (1866-71),  and 
Natick    (1872-84).     Ue    reUred    from    the    active 
ministry  in  1884,  and  since  1374  has  been  engaged 
as  an  editor  of  Sunday-school  literature.     In  the- 
ology be  ia  a  Uberal  conservative.    He  is  the  author 
of  Sdect  Notes  on  the  International  Sunday  Schoot 
Utsont  (36  vols.,  Boston.  1875-1910;  partly  written 
in  collaboration  with  his  wife  and  with  Amos  Russel 
Wells):    Sunday-school  quarterhcs  in  three  grades 
(IS80  aqq.);    Suggesliee   IU\uilrationa   on   the   New 
Tatamerd  (3  vols.,  comprising  John,  Acta,  and  Mat- 
thew; Philadelphia,  1898-9G);  Loom  o/WiCBoatoti. 
1900);    The   Teacher's  Commei>lary  (2   vols.,   com- 
prising Matthew  and  AoU;   New  York.  1901);    The 
Front  Line  of*  the  Sunday  School  MovemsrU  (Boston, 
1904);    The  Book  of  Job,  the  Problem  of  the  Ages 
(New  York.  1906);  and  Gatet  to  Vie  Prayer  Country 
(IS07).     He  also  edited  a  revidon  of  W.  Smith's 
abridged  Bible  DicHonary  (Philadelphia.  1884)  and 
Select  Soiigg/or  the  Sunday  School  (2  vols.,  1884-93). 
PELT,    AMTON    FMEDRICH    LUDWIG:     Ger- 
man theologisn;   b.  at  Regensburg  June  28,  1799; 
d.  at  Kemnit»  (5  m.  e.s.e.  of  Greifawald)  Jan.  22, 
1861.     He  studied  philosophy  and  theology  at  Jena, 
Kiel,  and  Berlin;   became  privat-docent  in  Berlin 
in   1826;    professor  at  Greifawald  in   1829,  and  at 
Kiel  in  1835.     He  lost  his  position  at  Kiel  in  1852. 
aft«r  the  subjugation  of  Sleawick-Holstein  by  the 
Danes;   and  was  then  called  as  pastor  to  Kemnitsi. 
In  1857  be  becaniB  superin1«n<ient  of  the  diocese. 
Pelt  was  originally  H^elian  in  philosophy,  but  he 
drew  near  to  Schleiermacher  in  theolo)^.     He  was 
closely  associated  with  Claue  Harms  (q.v.)  in  fuel. 
but,   in   opposition    to    Hiirms,   be   approved   the 
union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  as 
well  as  all  other  efTorts  at  Evangelical  unity.     His 
lectures  at  Kiel  covered  the  field  of  exegeticul, 
historical,  and  systematic  theology,  and  the  warm 
personal  interest  he  showed  in  his  students  added 


much  to  his  influence.  His  great  work,  the  Theolo- 
giache  EntyklopSdie  n/s  Syitem,  im  Zuaammenliange 
mil  der  Geaehiehte  tier  Iheologischen  Wiaaemchaft 
ur\d  ihrer  einzdnen  Ztesige  (Hamburg,  1843),  wit- 
nesses to  his  untiring  industry  and  comprehensive 
study,  is  characterized  by  spirituality  of  conception, 
and  is  ejcecuted  in  a  scholarly  manner.  He  pub- 
lished also  a  Commentariug  in  Epislolas  ad  Theisiv- 
Imvicenses  (Greifswald,  1829);  collaborated  io  edit- 
ing Thedogitche  Mitarbeiten,  a  periodical  which 
aimed  to  combine  the  old  supernatural  ism  and 
rationalism  into  a  higher  unity  (Kiel,  1838  sqq.); 
and  wrote  much  for  the  later  years  of  H.  F. 
Reuter'fl  Repertorium  (Berhn,  1845-60). 

(I.    A.    DoRNERtO 

PsnAHCE. 


I.  Biblical  Teaching, 
-le  Old-T 


ChriatiiT  Teaching  (f  2). 
Apogtolin  Teaching  (!  3). 
n.  Dev-elopmHit  in  ih>  Church. 
DflvelopniHit  of  Vatnaee  (|  1). 


>»  (I  1). 


Lulber  (I  3). 
Later  Noa.Catbolic 


I.  Biblical  Teachug:  Among  Protestants  Re- 
pentance (q.v.)  usually  expresses  sorrow  for  sin  and 
the  turning  away  from  it  to  lend  a  new  bfe,  while 
penance  refers  particularly  to  flct«  of  external  self- 
eostigation  produced  by  this  sorrow  for  sin. 
Among  English-speaking  Roman  Catholics,  however, 
the  word  penance  commonly  includes  both  these 
meanings.  Repentance  in  the  sense  of  the  New- 
Testament  word  jnetanoia  is  a  complete  change  of 
mcDtaJ  attitude  consequent  upon  a  realizutioQ  of 
the  obligation  of  God's  commandments  and  of 
human  ainfxilneas.  It  can  have  its  full  effect  only 
when  the  power  to  overeome  sin  is  assured  and  for- 
giveness and  reconciliation  ore  offered. 

Even  in  the  Old  Testament  a  consciousneaa  of 
guilt  and  a  need  of  forgiveness  are  constantly  reeog- 
nixed.  This  latter  is  promised  by  God  on  condition 
of  real  inward  conversion.  Victime 
I.  The  Old-  are  brought  to  sacrifice  as  a  means  of 
Testament  ensuring  it;  but,  while  sacrifice  moy 
Conception,  be  designated  an  external  satisfaction, 
it  is  not  as  though  It  bad  power  in  itself 
to  ensure  forgiveness,  which  is  the  outcome  of  the 
free  grace  of  God.  The  whole  tendency  of  the 
prophetic  revelation  and  of  the  Psalmist's  spiritual 
consciousness  is  to  emphasize  the  neccssi^  of  a 
change  of  heart  (Ps.  li.  16.  17;  Joel  ii.  13  eqq.).  the 
motive  tor  which  is  not  merely  a  consciousness  of 
guilt  with  a  fear  of  God's  judgment,  but  a  belief  in 
God's  mercifiJ  will  to  take  away  an  (Isa.  xhv.  22). 
The  change  Is  God's  own  work  (Ps.  li.  10;  Jer,  jotxi. 
18).  In  charactfristJc  contrast  with  other  oriental 
religions,  which  emphasize  external  penance,  the 
prophets  require  fasting  only  as  the  outward  ex- 
pression of  real  sorrow  for  sin  (Joel  ii.  12).  Under 
the  Mosaic  law  the  only  day  of  fasting,  as  an  ex- 
presaon  of  inward  abasement,  was  the  Day  of 
Atonement  (see  Atoskment,  Dat  or).  The  suffer- 
ings of  the  captivity  and  the  subsequent  oppression 
of  the  people  brought  about  more  frequent  expres- 
sions of  this  attitude;  a  deeper  and  more  abiding 
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oonsdousnesB  of  can  shows  itself  among  the  pious 
Israelites,  with,  at  the  same  time,  a  danger  of  con- 
fidence in  the  power  of  external  forms  to  express  this 
epint,  or  even  of  themselves  to  effect  the  removal 
of  sin  (Dan.  iv.  27). 

The  redeemer,  like  his  herald,  John,  begins  the 
proclamation  of  his  message  by  a  call  to  repentance 
(lAatt.  iii.  2,  iv.  17;   Mark  i.  15).    How  thorough 

this  inner  change  and  purification  must 
2.  Christie  be  is  set  forth  by  the  act  of  immer- 
Teaching,   sion;  and  Christian  baptism  is  to  be 

with  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  imparts  new 
life  from  above.  As  part  of  the  Gospel,  the  good 
tidings  of  the  kingdom  which  he  preaches,  Jesus  rep- 
resents himself  as  "  come  to  save  that  which  was 
lost"  (Matt,  xviii.  11-14,  ix.  10-13;  Luke  xv.). 
In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  he  declares  the  nature 
of  the  righteousness  which  must  characterize  those 
who  share  in  the  blessings  of  the  new  kingdom,  and 
begins  with  poverty  of  spirit,  mourning,  hunger  and 
thirst,  as  expressions  of  sorrow  for  the  previous 
state  of  sin.  Dying  upon  the  cross,  he  accepts  the 
penitent  thief  who  bows  to  his  punishment  and  with 
beseeching  faith  turns  toward  him.  He  has  nothing 
to  say  of  fasting  or  other  external  performances 
as  productive  by  their  own  value  of  foigiveness. 

The  preaching  of  the  apostles  calls  for  a  change  of 
heart,  the  possibiUty  of  and  impulse  to  which  b 
found  in  the  exaltation   of  Christ  as  the  savior 

(Acts  V.  31,  xi.  18),  and  with  this  bap- 

3.  Apoft-    tism  in  his  name  is  connected.    The 

tolic        deepest  expression  of  a  fundamental 

Teaching,   moral  change  at  the  passage  from  a 

state  of  sin  into  the  communion  of 
saints  is  found  in  Paul's  conception  of  being  buried 
with  Christ,  or  of  putting  off  the  old  man  and  putting 
on  the  new  (Rom.  vi.  2  sqq.;  Col.  ii.  12;  Eph.  iv. 
22  sqq.)»  and  in  John's  doctrine  of  the  new  birth 
from  above  (John  i.  12,  13,  iii.  3).  Here  appears 
the  fundamental  unity  between  real  repentance  and 
the  process  called  Regeneration  (q.v.).  For  those, 
however,  who  are  at  heart  in  the  communion  of  the 
new  life,  but  are  still  conscious  of  the  rebellious 
motions  of  the  flesh,  Paul  has  an  exhortation  to  a 
continuous  renewing  and  putting  on  of  Christ 
(Rom.  xii.  2,  xiii.  14) ;  a  fresh  change  of  heart  must 
take  place  when  men  have  yielded  to  sinful  desires 
or  grown  lax  in  the  spiritual  life  (Rev.  iii.  15-19). 
For  this,  however,  the  New  Testament  knows  no 
different  essential  elements  from  those  which  con- 
stituted the  primary  repentance;  foigiveness  is 
once  more  imparted  in  virtue  of  the  atoning  blood 
and  continued  intercession  of  Christ  (I  John  i.  7-9, 
ii.  1,  2). 

n.  DeveloDment  in  the  Church:  In  considering 
the  doctrine  of  repentance  as  it  developed  in  the 
Church  in  the  post-apostolic  period,  distinction  must 

be  made  between  the  repentance  pre- 

I.  Develop-  ceding  baptism  and  that  prescribed  for 

ment  of     Christians  who  had  fallen  into  grievous 

Penance,    sin  after  baptism,   and  between  the 

conditions  imposed  in  the  two  cases. 
In  baptism  complete  forgiveness  is  imparted  in 
virtue  of  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ,  repentance 
being  required  of  the  subjects  only  in  the  sense  of  a 


thorough  change  of  heart.  In  the  penance  of  bap- 
tised Qiristians,  which  is  compared  by  Jerome  and 
Ambrose,  and  even  as  early  as  Tertullian,  to  a  plank 
grasped  by  a  shipwrecked  man,  there  are  required 
on  the  one  hand  certain  external  works  of  penance 
by  which  the  sinner  is  to  be  freed  of  his  giiilt,  and 
on  the  other  his  readmission  into  the  fold  by  an 
ecclesiastical,  hierarchic  body,  whoee  priests  hear 
the  confession  of  sin,  give  absolution,  and  impose 
certain  external  acts  by  way  of  satisfaction  (see 
Excommunication;  Pbnitbntial  Books;  Ketb, 
Power  or  the).  At  first  this  ecclesiastical  actioo 
took  place  only  in  the  case  of  grave  sins,  espedaOy 
idolatry,  adultery,  and  mimier,  and  had  r^erence 
to  the  scandal  given  to  the  Church  and  the  necessity 
of  its  taking  part  in  the  act  of  readmission.  This 
act  occurred  only  after  a  prescribed  period  of  public 
penance  and  the  pronouncement  (originally  only 
in  the  form  of  an  intercessory  prayer)  of  the  divine 
foigiveness.  (For  the  controversies  in  regard  to 
the  restoration  of  penitents,  see  Ctpbian;  Lapsed; 
Montanibm;  Novatian.) 

Public  penance  was  abandoned,  first  in  the  Eart, 
with  the  general  relaxation  of  discipline  and  ci  the 
ties  of  church  life,  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury.   It  went  on  longer  in  the  West,  at 
2,  Penance  least  for  notorious  sins;  a  restoration  of 
as  a  Sacra-  the  old  discipline  was  attempted  in  the 
ment       Carolingian  period.    But  from  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century  its'  place  was 
taken  by  the  private  penance  which  had  long  been 
growing  up  by  the  side  of  it  and  was  now  imposed 
by  the  Church.    All  grave  sins  were  to  be  confessed 
to  the  priest,  who  was  to  pronounce  foigiveneBS 
(though  not  until  the  thirteenth  century  in  a  declanir 
tory  formula),  and  impose  a  fitting  satisfaction. 
This  act  is  called  a  sacrament  as  early  as  Peter 
Damian.    The  combination  of  absolution  and  sub- 
sequent  satisfaction    is   explained    (especially,  in 
early  days,  by  Abelard)  by  the  theory  that  abso- 
lution indeed  remits  the  guilt  and  the  eternal  pun- 
ishment of  sin,  but  that  there  still  remains  a  temporal 
punishment  which  must  be  worked  off  by  these 
satisfactions.    With  this  theory  is  allied  that  of 
Indulgences  (q.v.).     For  any  necessary  satisfaction 
not  made  in  this  life,  the  suffering  of  Purgatory  (q.v.) 
is  provided.    The  sacrament  of  penance ,  as  de- 
scribed by  scholastic  theologians  from  Peter  Lom- 
bard down,  and  in  the  canons  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  consists  of  three  distinct  acts  on  the  sinner's 
part— contrition,   confession,   and  satisfaction.   A 
distinction  is  made  between  true  contrition,  by 
which  a  man  sorrows  for  his  sins  because  they  have 
offended  the  good  God,  whom  he  loves,  and  attri- 
tion, or  ''  that  incomplete  repentance  which  exists 
when  a  man  fears  the  divine  judgments,  abhors 
the  hideousness  of  sin,  makes  a  firm  resolution  to 
sin  no  more,  and  begins  to  love  God  as  the  source  of 
righteousness"    (H.    Klee,    KcUholische  Dogmaiik, 
3  vols.,  Mainz,  1835-41).    Most  of  the  scholastic 
theologians,  whose  opinion  was  confirmed  by  the 
Council  of  Trent,  maintained  that  the  operation  of 
the  sacrament  supplied  what  was  lacking  in  such 
attrition — ^that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  at  work  even  in 
it,  and  that  while  it  was  not  sufficient  to  justify  » 
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Binner.  it  could  give  him  the  necessary  dispoaitiona 
far  receiving  the  sacrament. 

The  Reformere'  revision  of  the  doctrine  of  pen- 
ance, especially  Luther's,  took  for  its  starting-point, 
the  Scriptural  term  metamna,  "  to  ugnify  a  trans- 
mutation in  the  mind  and  the  affections  "  (Luther, 
BHe/e,  ed.  de  Wette,  i.  116-117).  In 
3.  Luther,  this  sense  Christ  wills,  as  Luther  main- 
tained in  his  Thetet,  that  a  Christian's 
whole  life  shall  be  one  of  repentance.  Of  repent- 
ance, however,  in  the  sense  of  restoration  to  divine 
grace  after  sin,  the  dominant  clement  is  faith,  which 
laysholdon  the  promise  of  that  grace;  for  contrition 
of  ilaelf,  were  it  ever  so  perfect,  could  not  merit 
God'a  grace.  According  to  the  Augsbui^  Confession 
repentance  is  composed  of  "  contrition,  or  the  terrors 
of  a  conscience  shaken  by  the  realization  and  ac- 
knowledgment of  sin,"  and  "  faith,  which  is  con- 
ceived of  the  Gospel  or  of  absolution,  and  believes 
that  sin  is  remitted  for  Christ's  sake."  Amendment 
and  forsaking  of  sin  are  supposed  to  follow  as  fruits 
of  repentance.  Luther  knows  nothing  of  penance 
in  the  sense  of  exactly  ri^ulated  penalties;  the 
divine  visitations  which  sometimes  come  upon  par- 
doned tdnners  he  considers  in  the  light  not  of 
penalties  but  of  trials  and  means  of  grace  conung 
from  divine  love.  Though  Luther  and  Melanchthon 
still  occasionally  call  penance  a  sacrament,  it  clearly 
falls  in  their  liew  not  under  that  head  but  into  the 
class  of  various  admLniatratJonB  of  the  Word  of  God 
as  mians  of  grace;  the  penitent  may  receive  the 
declaration  of  pardon  from  the  minister  or  from 
another  Christian  brother,  but  this  docs  not  differ 
from  that  which  he  may  f;et  for  himself  from  the 
Gospel. 

When  the  teaching  of  the  first  Reformers,  in  which 
Calvin  did  not  differ  essentially  from  Luther,  had 
degenerat«d  into  formalism  and  a  dead  faith,  with- 
out a  real  conversion  of  heart  and 
4.  Later  will,  Pietism  in  Germany  and  Method- 
Hon-Catho-  ism  in  England  laid  special  emphasis 
lie  Teach-  on  the  change  of  heart.  In  connec- 
ing.  tion  with  this  iJiey  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  a  period,  more  or  less 
prolonged,  of  inner  conflict  and  of  a  sorrow  approach- 
ing despair.  Sponcr  himself  did  not  exaggerate 
this  aspect,  admitting  that  God  had  different  ways 
of  dealing  with  his  children;  but  some  of  his  fol- 
lowers went  to  great  extremca,  in  which  Zintendorf 
was  brought  up — though  he  and  his  brethren  after- 
ward reacted  from  them  into  a  position  more  nearly 
approaching  that  which  Agricola  had  defended,  in 
which  the  principal  stress  was  laid  upon  the  all- 
embracing  love  of  God.  The  idea  of  the  conflict  has 
liecn  characteristic  of  not  a  little  Methodist  practise, 
though  less  in  England  than  in  America.  With  the 
Pietists  ogreod  both  the  rationalistic  and  the  super- 
naturalistic  movements  in  laying  stress  on  the  prac- 
tical side  of  repentance;  but  while  the  former  had 
lost  the  conception  of  the  heanfelt  faith  which  was 
to  found  an  entire  new  life,  the  latt«r  did  not  suffici- 
ently understand  the  significance  of  this  faith  for 
the  creation  and  stimiJatJon  of  a  new  good-will,  and 
this  defect  has  characterized  a  good  deal  of  modem 
Protestant  teaching.    Schleiermacher  explained  con- 


version as  consisting  of  repentance  (a  combination 
of  sorrow  for  sin  and  change  of  heart)  and  faith,  in 
the  sense  of  an  appropriation  of  the  perfection  and 
bleasedneas  of  Christ.  According  to  Hitachi,  the 
will  must,  by  virtue  of  its  assent  to  good,  renounce 
ein,  and  faith  is  substantially  the  direction  of  the 
will  to  God  as  the  end  of  its  being,  with  confidence  in 
his  guidance;  true  repentance  is  to  strive  after  the 
good  end  proposed  by  the  whole  body,  in  the  belief 
that  as  a  member  of  that  body  one  is  no  longer  in  sin. 
It  is  scarcely  neoeasary  to  point  out  the  divergence  of 
these  views  from  those  of  the  Reformers,  to  whose 
position,  however,  there  is  a  tendency  to  return 
among  not  a  few  of  the  more  modem  wrilers. 

(J.    KOSTUNt-) 
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PENDLETOR,  WILLIAM  FREDERICK:  New 
Chureh;  b,  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  Mar.  ^5,  1845.  After 
serving  as  captain  in  the  Civil  War  he  was  educated 
at  Savannali  Meilical  College  (M-D-.  1S69).  New 
York  Medical  College  (1870),  and  the  theological 
seminary  at  Waltham,  Mass,,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  187;i.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Chicago 
Society  of  the  New  Church  in  1877-84,  vice-chan- 
cellor and  professor  in  t,he  academy  of  the  New 
Church,  Philodelpliia.  in  18SI-S6,  and  professor 
of  theology  in  the  same  institution  since  1SS8. 
In  1887-97  he  was  assistant  bishop  and  since  1897 
has  been  full  bishop  in  his  denomination,  and  besides 
having  been  president  of  the  academy  of  the  New 
Church,  Bryn  Athyn,  Pa.,  since  1897,  is  also  pastor 
of  the  Society  of  the  General  Church  of  the  New 
Jentsalera  in  the  some  town.  He  has  compiled  A 
Book  of  Doctrine  for  the  New  Church  (Bryn  Athyn, 
Pa.,  1897)  and  A  Liturgy  for  the  New  Church  (1908). 

PEMICK,  CHARLES  CLIFTON:  Protestant  Epis- 
copal; b.  in  Charlotte  County,  Va.,  Dec.  9,  1843. 
He  received  bis  education  at  the  Danville  Militaiy 
School,  Hampden-Sidney  College,  and  Alexandria 
Theological  Seminary  (1869);  served  during  the 
Civil  War  in  the  Thirty-eighth  Virginia  Regiment^ 
and  reached  the  rank  of  quartermaster;  at  the  end 
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of  the  war  he  took  his  theological  course,  as  above, 
was  made  deacon,  1869,  and  priest,  1870;  he  then 
served  his  church  at  Bristol,  Va.,  St.  Geoi^'s,  Mount 
Savage,  Md.,  and  the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  Balti- 
more; he  was  consecrated  missionary  bishop  of  Cape 
Palmas,  Africa,  in  1877,  and  did  good  service  in 
healing  divisions  and  establishing  missions  in  Africa; 
in  1883  he  resigned,  and  became  rector  of  St.  An- 
drew's, Louisville,  Ky.,  and  later  at  Frankfort,  Ky. 
He  has  written  :  More  than  a  Prophet:  a  Series  of 
Expository  Chapters  of  the  Ltfe  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
(New  York,  1881);  Our  Deeds,  our  Memories j  our 
Duties  (1888);  and  Hopes,  Perils,  and  Struggles  of 
Negroes  in  the  United  States  (1893),  besides  mission- 
ary reports  and  briefer  papers. 

PENITENTIAL  BOOKS  (Lt^ri  pemtlenHales):  Col- 
lections of  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  confessor, 
prescribing  the  satisfaction  he  ought  to  demand  be- 
fore granting  absolution.  The  pre-Reformation 
Church  taught,  like  the  modem  Roman  Catholic, 
that  the  forgiveness  of  sins  required,  besides  contri- 
tion and  confession,  the  performance  of  some  act  of 
penance,  which  in  the  early  Church  was  taken  as 
evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  the  repentance  (see 
Penance,  Repentance).  Later,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Teutonic  legal  customs,  the  payment  of  a 
sum  of  money  appears  as  compensation  for  an  act 
displeasing  to  God.  The  earlier  good  works  required 
for  this  purpose  consisted  usually  in  acts  of  self- 
denial  prescribed  by  custom,  which  the  sinner  im- 
posed upon  himself  for  a  time;  the  later  money 
payment,  to  be  devoted  to  pious  and  benevolent 
ends,  was  taken  in  their  stead  as  an  act  pleasing  to 
God.  It  was  the  function  of  the  confessor  to  de- 
termine, according  to  the  gravity  of  the  sins  con- 
fessed, the  amount  of  this  payment;  and  rules  grew 
up  as  a  standard  for  the  regulation  of  penances. 
Collections  of  rules  for  the  performance  of  the 
confessor's  office  were  known  as  libri  peenilenHales, 
In  the  early  Church,  the  synods  and  councils  held 
at  Ancyra  (314),  Nicsea  (325),  and  elsewhere,  laid 
down  such  rules;  and  further  influence  on  their  de- 
velopment was  exercised  by  three  letters  of  St. 
Basil  of  Csesarea  (d.  379),  which  contain  directions 
for  penance.  John  Scholasticus  (d.  578)  selected 
therefrom  sixty-eight  canons  for  his  Syntagma,  and 
the  Second  Trullan  synod  (692)  confirmed  them. 

The  later  development  of  this  literature  in  the 
Church  of  the  East  has  little  importance  for  the 
West;  Basil  was  studied  there,  but  the  Church  of 
the  West  had  worked  on  the  problem  for  itself  a 
century  before  his  time.  Thus  about  the  middle 
of  the  third  century,  Cyprian  mentions  the  compila- 
tion, from  the  decisions  of  African  councils  on  the 
question  of  the  Lapsed  (q.v.),  of  a  little  book  of 
particular  directions.  The  monastic  discipline  had 
its  influence,  and  so  had  the  secular  law  with  its 
ssrstem  of  graded  fines  for  all  offenses,  giving  im- 
pulse in  the  old  British  and  Irish  Church  to  a  whole 
literature  of  penitential  books  prescribing  particular 
penance  for  respective  sins.  Fragments  of  these 
are  preserved  in  later  compilations;  such  as  the 
Canones  Patricii  (c.  546),  a  Liber  Davidis  (St.  David, 
bishop  of  Menevia,  d.  544),  and  a  penitential  of 
Gildas  (d.  583).    Theodore^  archbishop  of  Canter- 


bury (d.  690)  made  use  of  these  woriu  fen'  the  AAgb- 
Saxon  Church,  though  he  was  in  comiectio&  vith 
Greek  and  Roman  tradition  also.  The  names  of 
Bede  (d.  735)  and  Archbishop  Egbert  of  Yoik  (d. 
767)  are  also  attached  to  simUar  compilatioiis. 

These  regulations  were  brought  over  to  the  Frank- 
ish  kingdom  by  Ccdumban  (q.v.),  when  he  came 
from  Bangor  to  Gaul  about  590;  be  wrote  a  Liber  de 
pcenitentia  which  was  much  esteemed  and  served  as  i 
foundation  for  later  works.  Still  greater  infl^iPJiff 
on  the  Frankish  discipline  was  exercised  by  some 
of  the  confessional  books  ascribed  to  Theodore  and 
by  a  Pcmitentiale  Commeani,  dating  probably  from 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century.  The  confusion 
resulting  from  this  variety  of  authorities  induced  the 
Frankish  eynods  to  condemn  them  generally,  in 
favor  of  a  stricter  discipline  based  on  the  old  canons, 
Holy  Scripture,  and  ecclesiastical  custom.  About 
829  Ebo,  bishop  of  Reims,  induced  Halitgar  of 
Cambrai  to  compile  a  book  of  the  kind  himself;  of 
this  the  first  two  parts  are  taken  from  Gregory  I. 
and  Prosper,  books  III.-V.  are  an  extract  from  an 
independent  collection  of  his  own;  and  book  VI. 
is  attributed  to  a  Roman  source,  thou^  it  is  cer- 
tainly Frankish. 

Entirely  independent  of  this  is  the  PtenUenHde 
Romanum  of  which  there  is  frequent  mention  from 
the  first  half  of  the  eighth  century,  and  upon  the 
significance  of  which  different  opinions  have  been 
offered.  The  proof,  however,  that  a  universal 
system  of  penance  approved  by  the  Curia  does  not 
exist  is  accepted.  The  title  Pcenitentiale  Romanum, 
never  applied  to  one  and  the  same  work,  really 
represents  the  source  of  the  principles  of  universal 
application,  as  distinguished  from  local  or  national 
bodies  of  penances.  Other  penitential  books  aroee 
in  the  Frankish  kingdom  of  the  ninth  century,  and 
finally  every  diocese  had  its  own;  but  all  employed 
the  same  material,  which  passed  from  one  to 
another,  from  the  above-mentioned  sources  through 
the  collections  of  Regino,  Burchard,  and  others, 
down  to  Gratian.  (E.  Friedberg.) 

Bibuographt:  A  rich  article  is  to  b«  found  in  DC  A,  a. 
1608-16.  with  minute  bibliographical  detail.  Consult 
further:  F.  W.  H.  WaBserrchleben,  Die  Bus9ordnuiVt» 
der  abendUtndxMhen  KircKe,  HaUe,  1851  (learned  and  full): 

E.  Friedbeiv,   Aua  deuiachen  BuubUehem,   HaDe.  1868: 

F.  Maaaaen,  OeachiehU  der  QueUen  und  der  Litteratyr  da 
kanonxMhen  RechU  im  Abendlande,  Grata,  1870;  R.  Gib- 
binga,  The  Tazea  of  the  Apostolic  PeniterUiarif,  Dublin, 
1872;  E.  Kats.  Grtmdriaa  dee  kanoniachen  StrafrediU,  het- 
lin.  1881;  H.  J.  Schmita,  Die  BuaebOcher  und  die  Bhw- 
dieziplin  der  Kirche,  Mainz,  1883;  H.  C.  Lea,  A  Far^viery 
of  the  Papal  Penitentiary,  Philadelphia.  1892;  P.  Hid- 
aohiua.  Kirchenrecht,  v.  90  aqq.,  Berlin,  1895;  Schaif,CArw- 
Han  Church,  iv.  371  aqq.;  Neander,  Chridian  ChureKn. 
137  aqq.,  451  aqq. 

PENITENTIAL  ORDERS:  A  general  name  for 
numerous  orders  and  religious  corporations  sub- 
mitting to  classification  according  to  their  practical 
relations  and  functions,  for  (1)  the  instruction  of  the 
young;  (2)  nursing  of  the  sick;  (3)  spiritual  minis- 
tration; (4)  redemption  of  captives;  (5)  controversy 
with  infidels;  (6)  public  preaching  (PVanciscans  and 
Dominicans);  and  (7)  home  and  foreign  misBODfl 
(Lazarites  of  France).  All  have  the  one  aim  is 
common,  to  attain  heaven  by  a  life  of  asceticism  or 
penance.    Besides  this  general  aim  oome  of  tbQ 
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individual  ordcre  huve  penance  as  their  Hpecial 
object,  either  lo  cultivate  the  apirit  of  repentance  in 
themselves  and  obligate  tbemiselves  outwardly  to 
etreoitoiis  works  of  contritioD,  or  in  the  miseion  ol 
charity  to  afford  a  rescue  for  fallen  peraons  and  lead 
tbem  to  repentance.  The  following  are  mentioned; 
<I)  The  Regular  TertiarieB  of  the  Orders  of  St. 
Francis  and  St.  Dominic.  See  Francib,  Saint,  and 
Ohdeb  or  THE  Fhancibcanb,  IV.,  ii.  3;  and  Doui- 
»ic,  Saist,  A!jn  THE  D0MINICA.NS.  (2)  The  Hennita 
of  St.  Augustine.  See  AvouaTUOANS,  (3)  The 
Order  of  Fonl^vraud.     See  Fo-irivHAun,  Order  or. 

(4)  The    Carmelit*    Nuns.     See   Thereha,  Saint. 

(5)  Orders  of  St.  Magdalen.  See  Maqdalkn,  Saint, 
Orders  of.  (6)  The  Women  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 
See  Women,  CoNOBEOATiONa  of.  (7)  Ordo  pcentien- 
liir  mnctorum  marti/rum  or  Ordo  Marice  de  Metro  de 
jxenilenlia,  which  Qourished  in  Poland  and  Bohemia 
nt  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  oentury;  and 
(8)  the  Ordo  rtiigutsua  de  panitenlia  called  Scalzetti 
at  Rome  and  sometimes  Naiaretti,  founded  by  the 
Spaniard  John  Varella  y  Loaada  {d.  1769)  and  ap- 
proved by  PopePiuaVI.  in  1784;  and  n  considerable 
Dumber  of  organisations  of  only  local  aigoificance. 

PEHITEirnAL  PSALHS:  The  Church  cathohc 
daasilies  under  this  name  Pss.  vi.,  xxxij.,  xxxviij., 
li.,  cii.,  cxxx.,  andcxliii.  The arnuigeroent  ot  these 
Beven  paalms  in  a  class  by  themselves  is  probably 
later  than  Auguatine,  but  was  known  in  the  seventh 
century  (ct.  Caasiodorus  on  Pa.  vi,,  MPL,  Ixx.  60,  ef. 
65,  and  on  Pa.  cidii.,  p.  1014).  He  associated  tbem 
with  the  aeven  "  remisaiona  of  ain  in  the  Gospels," 
viz:  baptism,  auiferings  in  martyrdom,  almsgiving, 
conversion  of  another,  charity,  forgiveness,  and 
penitence.  Since  that  time  the  penitential  peolmB 
have  often  been  the  subject  of  comment  and  were 
used  in  private  devotjona  and  in  the  hturgy.  The 
Roman  ritual  prescribes  their  use  in  prayer  for  the 
sick,  during  the  anointing  with  the  eacred  oil.  In 
the  Protestant  Church  the  term  was  retained  (ef. 
Luther's  exposition  published  1517  and  1525,  and 
in  his  Werke,  Eriangen  ed.  xixvii.  340),  without, 
however,  making  use  of  the  penitential  psalms  for 
liturgical  purposes.  (A.  Hauck.) 

PEBITEHTIARY:  The  t*nii  applied  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  to  a  priest  who  imposes  pen- 
ance, especially  one  who  repreaenta  the  bishop. 
The  penitentiaries  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
father  confessors.  Something  of  the  sort  is  men- 
tioned at  an  early  date  in  the  East  (Socrates,  Hisl. 
ecrl.,  v.,  xix.),  and  employment  of  them  is  enjoined 
by  the  tenth  canon  of  the  Lateran  Council  of  1213, 
Accordingly,  in  many  dioceses  episcopal  penitentia- 
ries were  introduced  and  specially  empowered  as 
members  of  the  chapter.  At  the  same  time,  the  in- 
novation was  by  no  means  univeraal,  and  some  bish- 
ops laid  stricter  claim  to  jurisdiction  in  reserved 
cases  (see  Casus  Resebvati).  Under  the  modem 
Organisation  of  cathedral  chapters  increased  regard 
is  shown  for  the  representation  of  the  bishop  in  re- 
oerved  cases  by  the  appointment  ot  one  of  his  own 
caniins.  A  distinct  ptenilettUanua  major  ("  chief 
penitentiary  '")  stands  at  the  head  of  the  PimUen- 
Haria  in  Rome,  and  is  officially  represented  by  the 
VIII.— 29 


panitentiarii  minoret  who  are  etationed  at  St.  Pe- 
ter's, at  the  Lateran,  and  in  the  Church  of  San^ 
Maria  Ma^ore  for  the  faithful  of  all  luuguagee. 

E.  Sbhuno. 

BiBuooaiFHt:  Bingham,  Oriinii«.  XVIII.,  iii.  11-12; 
R.  Hooker.  KrcUnmliaU  Polily.  VI..  iv.  8-9;  J.  C.  W, 
Aucusti,  Handbuch  da-  dirinttichtn  ArchAolaaii,  3  voli.. 
Lciysic,  1838-37;  DCA.  ii.  1816-17, 

PEHITENTS:  The  term  apphed  to  those  Chris- 
tians in  the  early  Church  who,  having  fallen  into 
sin,  were  under  Church  Discipline  (q.v.,  I.)  and  were 
submitting  to  Penance  (q.v.).  "The  essential  con- 
dition of  penitents  was  that  of  probation  prior  to 
readmission  into  the  Church,  This  period  of  pro- 
bation differed  at  different  times  and  in  different 
places,  varying  from  a  few  weeks  lo  twenty  years 
(the  last  only  in  a  later  period).  In  the  early  period 
the  penitents  were  in  four  claaeea:  mourners,  hear- 
ers, kneelera,  and  co-standers,  these  degrees  repre- 
senting in  a  rough  way  progress  toward  reconciliation 
with  the  Church.  Duties  in  the  iiret  grade  «'ere  re- 
peated confession  before  the  chureh  with  tears  and 
lamentations,  abstention  (mm  ornaments  of  dress 
and  signs  of  repentance  in  dishevelled  hair  and  the 
like,  abstention  from  gratification  of  the  senses, 
marriage  being  prohibited  during  the  term;  in  all 
grades  positive  signa  of  repentance  were  to  be  given 
by  woiis  of  charity  and  benevolence.  For  discus- 
sion of  the  treatment  of  those  who  fell  under  temp- 
tation in  times  of  persecution  see  Lapsed. 
BiBuonBApar;  Tho  literature  and  »uri;es  nrs  fully  Indi- 
cated in  and  undei  the  articles  to  which  refarsnoe  ii  mads 

PEITH,  WILLIAM:  Quaker;  b.  in  London  Oct. 
14,  1644;  d.  at  Ruscomb  (5  m.  e.n.e.  of  Reading), 
Berkshire,  July  30, 1718.  His  parentfl  were  Admiral 
Sir  William  Penn  and  Margaret,  daughter  of  Johann 
Jasper  of  Rotterdam.  The  family-name  is  Welsh, 
meaning  the  crest  of  a  hill.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
he  was  admitted  as  a  gentleman  commoner  at  Christ 
Church  College,  at  Oxford,  where  he  made  large 
acquisitions  as  a  scholar,  and  was  distinguiahed  for 
his  excellence  in  tield-aports  and  manly  exercises. 
The  instructions  of  Dr.  John  Owen,  dean  of  Christ 
Church,  gave  him  serious  views  of  life;  and  he  was 
deeply  impressed  by  the  preaching  of  the  Quaker, 
Thomas  Loe,  an  old  Oxford  student.  Expelled 
from  college  for  non-conformity  (1661),  he  waj 
harshly  treated  by  his  father,  who  because  of  his 
strict  life  sent  hini  to  France  with  a  party  of 
young  nobles  and  gentlemen  to  be  cured  of  the 
same.  Presented  to  Ifluis  XIV.,  he  was  a  great 
favorite  at  court,  and  added  to  his  former  accom- 
phshments  all  the  social  graces  for  which  the  French 
capital  was  famed,  while  at  the  same  time  he  was 
kept  pure  from  vice.  At  Saumur  he  attended  with 
great  interest  the  lectures  of  the  Calvinistic  theo- 
logian, Molse  Amyrault  fq.v.).  After  a  short  stay 
in  northern  Italy,  he  returned  to  London  in  1664, 
a  good  French  scholar  and  a  finished  gentleman, 
and  entered  as  a  student  of  law  at  Lincoln's  Ion. 
The  great  plague,  which  broke  out  a  year  afterward, 
gave  his  thoughts  again  a  serious  direction,  and  his 
father,  to  distract  his  mind,  sent  him  to  the  gay 
and  splendid  vice-regal  court  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
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mond,  in  Dublin.  Forming  a  warm  friendship 
for  the  duke's  son,  the  earl  of  Arran,  he  joined 
him  in  an  expedition  to  put  down  a  mutiny  at 
Carrickfergus,  acquitting  himself  in  the  action 
with  great  courage.  He  wished  to  accept  a  com- 
mission now  offered  him  in  the  army,  but  his  father 
was  unwilling.  The  only  certainly  authentic  por- 
trait of  Penn  is  one  taken  at  this  time,  representing 
him  in  a  full  suit  of  armor.  Placed  in  charge  of 
the  family  estates  in  Ireland,  he  showed  great 
capacity  for  business.  Being  at  Cork  one  day,  he 
heard  ibe  preaching  of  his  old  friend,  Thomas  Loe, 
who  began  his  discourse  with  these  words:  *'  There 
is  a  faith  which  overcomes  the  world,  and  there  is 
a  faith  which  is  overcome  by  the  world."  Penn 
was  so  deeply  moved  that  he  renounced  the  world 
at  once  and  forever,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life 
as  a  devoted  servant  of  Christ.  Attaching  himself 
to  the  Society  of  Friends,  he  suffered  much  from 
persecution.  Imprisoned  in  1667,  for  attending  a 
religious  meeting  of  his  fellow  worshipers  in  Cork, 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Eari  of  Orrery,  lord-president 
of  Munster,  in  which  he  said:  **  Though  to  dissent 
from  a  national  system  imposed  by  authority  ren- 
ders men  heretics,  yet  I  dm  believe  your  lordship 
is  better  read  in  reason  and  theology  than  to  sub- 
scribe a  maxim  so  vulgar  and  untrue."  The  eari 
ordered  his  release;  but  his  father,  hearing  that  he 
had  turned  Quaker,  sent  for  him,  and  he  returned 
home.  Observing  that  his  son  did  not  uncover  his 
head  when  he  came  into  his  presence,  the  admiral 
demanded  an  explanation.  William  answered  that 
he  could  uncover  only  to  God,  and  not  in  homage  to 
any  man.  "  Not  even  to  the  king?  "  asked  the 
father.  The  son  asked  an  hour  for  consideration, 
and,  after  meditation  and  pra3rer,  returned  ^ith 
the  answer,  "  Not  even  to  the  king."  His  father 
was  very  angry,  disowned  him,  and  turned  him  out 
of  doors. 

However  excessive  his  scruples  may  have  been, 
the  servility  of  that  age  made  greater  demands 
for  such  a  protest  than  our  franker  and  more  manly 
times.  At  all  events  William  Penn  gave  the  fullest 
proof  of  his  sincerity  and  Christian  heroism.  Never 
did  a  young  man  sacrifice  more  when  he  renounced 
the  world.  Enjoying  the  intimacy  and  the  favor 
of  the  king,  admired  at  court,  handsome  in  person, 
graceful  in  manners,  adorned  with  every  manly 
accomplishment,  expectant  heir  of  a  title  of  nobility 
(that  of  Lord  Weymouth),  which  the  king  was  ready 
to  confer  upon  his  father,  he  was  entering  upon  life 
with  the  most  brilliant  promise  of  distinction  and 
success.  All  this  he  gave  up  to  meet  persecution 
and  scorn.  Hardest  of  all,  he  was  forced  to  disap- 
point the  fond  and  ambitious  hopes  of  his  father. 
But  he  never  wavered.  His  father,  the  admiral, 
was  before  his  death  (1670)  reconciled  to  him,  and 
advised  him  to  keep  his  *'  plain  way  "  of  life  and  of 
preaching. 

Penn  holds  a  high  place  as  a  champion  of  Eng- 
lish liberty  and  of  imiversal  toleration.  Impris- 
oned in  the  Tower  of  London  from  Dec.  12,  1668, 
to  the  end  of  July,  1669,  at  the  instance  of  the  bishop 
of  London,  for  publishing  without  license  a  tract 
entitled  The  Sandy  Foundation  Shaken,  he  sent  word 
to  his  father,  "  My  prison  shall  be  my  grave  before  I 


will  budge  a  jot;  for  I  owe  my  conscience  to  no 
mortal  man."  In  the  Tower  he  wrote,  No  Crost,  So 
Crown,  the  most  widely  read  of  all  his  worka.  He 
said,  in  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  state,  "  What  if 
I  differ  from  some  religious  apprehensions?  Am  I 
therefore  incompatible  with  human  societieB?  I 
know  not  any  unfit  for  political  society,  but  those 
who  maintain  principles  subversive  of  industry, 
justice,  fidelity,  and  obedience."  "  It  ought  to 
satisfy  the  most  rabid  sectarian  that  he  can  f(Hi)id 
his  rival  a  share  of  heaven,  without  also  bamshing 
him  from  the  earth."  These  views  he  maintained 
in  his  after-life,  before  kings  and  people,  and  de- 
fended them  in  speeches  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  by  his  pen.  He  told  Dr.  Stillingfleet, 
sent  by  the  king  to  endeavor  to  change  his  judgment, 
"  whoever  was  in  the  wrong,  thoee  who  used  force 
for  religion  never  could  be  in  the  ri^t."  He  was 
released  from  the  Tower  by  the  king,  through  the 
intercession  of  the  duke  of  York. 

On  Aug.  14,  1670,  on  going  to  the  meeting  at 
Grace-church  Street,  London,  he  found  the  house 
guarded  by  a  band  of  soldiers.    Not  permitted  to 
enter,  the  Friends  gathered  about  the  door  in  silence, 
and  held  their  meeting  in  the  street.    Perm  preached, 
but  was  soon  arrested  by  the  constables,  together 
with  William  Mead.     Penn's  bold  assertion  of  the 
liberties  of  an  Englishman,  and  the  noble  constancr 
of  his  jury  in  acquitting  him  against  all  the  threats 
of  the  court,  have  made  this  trial  ever  memorable. 
Within  three  months  he  was  again  imprisoned  for 
preaching.     He  traveled  in  Holland  and  Germany, 
preaching  fidelity  to  the  light  of  Christ  in  the  soul ; 
and  with  his  courtly  breeding  (speaking  also  Dutch, 
German,  French,  and  Italian)  he  mingled  with  the 
highest   orders   of    society   as   well   as  with  the 
lowly.     The  princess-palatine  of  the  Rhine,  grand- 
daughter of  James  I.,  sought  his  society,  and  con- 
fided to  him  the  story  of  her  religious  conflicts  and 
exjjeriences. 

From  early  years  Penn  had  nourished  dreams  of 
a  home  for  the  oppressed  in  the  wilds  of  America. 
Becoming  connected  with  New  Jersey,  and  one  of 
the  proprietors  of  East  Jersey,  he  drew  up  b*beral 
laws  for  the  province,  and  many  Friends  migrated 
thither.     In  1681  he  obtained  from  Charles  IL  a 
grant  of  the  lands  now  constituting  the  states  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  in  satisfactioD  of  a 
claim  of  his  father's  against  the  crown  for  sixteeo 
thousand  pounds,  and  became  the  greatest  land- 
oiKner  in  the  worid.    The  king  insisted  on  prefixing 
"  Penn  "  to  the  name  of  the  principality,  against 
Penn's  protest.    Here  he  had  opportunity  for  his 
"  holy  experiment."    He  granted  perfect  toleration 
and  the  fullest  liberty  consistent  with  order;  he 
treated  the  Indians  with  justice  and  generosity;  and 
under  his  government  ^e  province  grew  rapidly, 
and  flourished.    He  spent  a  great  part  of  his  iai?e 
estates  in  England  and  Ireland  for  the  aid  of  the 
settlers — in  fact,  thirty  thousand  poimds  more,  he 
says,  than  he  ever  got  from  the  province;  and  yet, 
with  an  excess  of  liberality,  he  refused  to  accept 
an  impost  on  exports  and  imports  which  the  Anem- 
bly  voted  him.    He  found  it  difficult  to  collect  the 
moderate  annual  quit-rents,  which  as  feudal  {BO- 
prietor  he  was  obliged  to  exacts  and  throagh  the 
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frauds  of  bis  stenard  he  became  for  a.  time  impover- 
iahed.  But  he  recovered  himeelf,  and  bis  eecoad 
wife  was  an  excellent  manager.  He  made  two  visits 
(1682-84;  1699-1701)  to  hia  AmeHccui  poeaeasiona, 
but  fell  it  hia  duty  to  live  at  the  court  of  James  II., 
interceding  with  the  king  for  the  release  of  all  victims 
of  religious  or  political  persecution.  This  he  did 
with  great  effect.  The  king,  to  whose  special  care 
he  bad  been  entrusted  by  the  dying  admiral,  was 
hia  faithful  friend,  and  sometimes  attended  his 
ToeetingB,  and  listened  to  bis  preaching,  Penn  did 
not  conceal  from  him  hia  lilierai  political  views,  but 
labored  openly  for  the  election  to  Parliament  of  the 
npubhcan  Algemon  Sidney.  On  the  accession  of 
William  of  Orange,  Peno  was  charged  with  being 
a  papist,  and  plotting  for  the  return  of  the  Stuarts, 
for  which  he  was  several  times  arrested,  and  once 
thrown  into  prison.  He  succeeded  at  length  in  es- 
tabliahint;  his  innocence,  and  was  made  a  welcome 
visitor  at  their  couria  by  William  and  Mary,  and 
afterward  Queen  Anne,  thus  enjoying  the  personal 
friendahip  c^  five  sovereigns  of  Great  Britain.  Six 
jeara  before  his  death  he  was  attacked  with  an  apo- 
plectic disease,  by  which  his  mind  was  impaii«l, 
but  not  the  sweetness  of  his  temper,  nor  the  joy  of 
spiritual  communion  with  his  Lord.  "  Clouds  lay 
upon  his  understanding,'^  says  Cope:  "  but  the  sun 
shone  on  bis  eternal  prospects,  and  tiie  long  evening 
sky  was  clear  and  full  of  light." 

He  was  twice  married :  I .  Gulielma  Maria 
Springatt  (1672-1593-94),  who  bore  him  three  sons 
and  four  daughters;  2.  Hannah  CaUowhiU  (1695- 
J  896),  who  survived  him,  dying  in  1726.  She  bore 
him  two  daughters  and  four  sons.  As  an  author 
Penn  appears  aa  a  defender  of  the  views  of  Fox  and 
Barclay,  a  ivriter  of  sententious  ethical  precepts,  an 
opponent  of  judicial  oaths,  an  advocate  of  a  Congress 
of  Nations  tor  the  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes, and  a  champion  of  complete  and  universal 
religious  Uberty.  Many  of  his  books  and  pamphlets 
were  translated  into  German,  French,  Dutch,  and 
Wel^.  Among  the  more  important  of  them  are. 
Truth  ExaUtd  (a  defense  of  Quakerism,  1668);  No 
CroM,  No  Croam  (1670);  Th«  People's  Aneieni  and 
JuM  L&>ertie»  oiaerted  (1670);  A  Caiyrat  AgaiTiet 
Popery  (1670);  A  Guide  Mistaken  (against  J.  Clap- 
ham'a  A  Guide  to  True  R^igion,  1670);  The  Great 
Case  of  LQxTty  of  Conacience  once  more  briefly  debated, 
etc.  (1670);  A  Treaiiee  m  Oat/a  (1675);  England's 
Present  Interest  discovered,  with  Honour  to  the  Prtjuxt, 
and  Safety  to  Ok  Kingdom  {1675);  The  Continued  Cry 
of  the  Oppressed  for  Justice  (1675);  A  Letter  lo  the 
Churches  of  Jetas  throughout  the  World,  A  Colt  or 
Summons  lo  Christendom  (1677);  A  Permasion  U} 
Moderation  (1686);  Good  Advice  to  the  Church  of 
England,  and  Catholic  and  Protestant  Dissenters,  for 
the  Ahol^ion  of  the  Penal  Laws  and  FaOs  (16S7); 
A  Key  (elucidating  the  peculiar  tenets  and  features 
of  Quakerism) ;  The  Neu;  Athenians  no  Noble  Bereana 
(1692);  An  Essay  towards  the  Present  and  Future 
Peace  of  Europe  by  the  Ettahliskment  of  a  European 
Diet,  Parliament,  or  EilaUsOmZ);  Fruits  of  Solitude 
(1693);  Travels  in  HoOand  and  Germany,  antu) 
/(J77(1694);  Primitive  Christianity  Revived  (IQm); 
The  Quaker  a  Christian  (1698).  An  edition  of  his 
Works,  with  L\fe  by  Joseph  Besae,  appeared  in  2 


vols.  (London,   1726),  and  his  Select  Works,  ed.  J. 
Fothergill  (1771);  in  5  vols.  (1782)  and3  vols.  (1826). 
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Peon'a  Jourm^;  the  publiciklioiu  of  liat  Histarical  Society 
of  Poaoflylvimia.  vdIb.  i.-ii.;   uiri  the  life  by  Bhbc  in  the 

ondnry  mnteriBla  ii  gmo  at  the  end  of  Che  sketch  to 
DNB,  iliv.  311-319.  Coniiull:  Mra.  C.  QnuiC  {a  d»- 
•sodaDO,  <lual<T  and  Caja-lUr.  The  Lije  and  Work 
of  W.  Pmn.  LoadDDBDd  N'cv  York,  1908;  J,  Minillu. 
1  vole.,  PiLTB,  1791:  T.  CliukiHui.  2  vobi..  LondoD.  1S13: 
M.  L.  WecDiB,  PbiladElphin.  ISSS:  E.  Lewis.  Pbiladelphu. 
1837;  W.  B.  Dixon.  Loodon.  ISM,  DDwisiiie,  New  York. 
1906;  S.  M.  Jsnney.  PhOaddphia.  1S32;  J.  Sparka.  .imm- 
ran  Biognpliii,  vol.  xii.,  Boaton.  1BS2;  C.  Vinccns.  Parie, 
1877;  T.  P.  Cope,  Pamava  /rum  the  Lift  and  Writxno'  of 
WiUiam  Penn.  Philiidelphia.  1S82;  W.  J.  Mann.  Readias. 
1882  (in  Genuaul ;  J.Stau«hIOD.  LoodoD,  1882;  B.  Rhodn. 
Tlira:  ApoMa  of  Quairriem,  Loadoii.  1885:  W.  J.  Buck. 
W^iam  PenninAnrrica,  Pbiladelpbia,  1888;  F.  E.  Cooke. 
London,  1899;  A.  C.  Buell,  WiUiam  Pm»  at  Ihi  Founder 
of  Ttca  ComttwnieeaUlu,  New  York.  1904;  C.  E.  Hewitt, 
Spirit  af  Penn,  ib.  1009.  The  Britiih  Mtueiim  CaMoevt 
givtB  about  ten  pages  to  worka  by  sni)  od  WUliom  Pcdd, 

PENOLOGY.    See  Prison  Reform. 

PEHRY  (AP-HEBRY),  JOHM:  English  Puritan 
and  separatist;  b.  in  the  parish  of  Llangamarch, 
northern  Brecknockshire,  Wales,  1559;  hanged  in 
London  May  29,  1503.  He  studied  at  Pet«rhouse, 
Cambridge,  and  at  St.  Alban's  HaU,  Oxford  (B.A., 
Cambridge,  1584;  M.A.,  Oxford,  1586).  He  is  said 
to  have  been  brought  up  a  Roman  Catholic,  but 
became  an  extreme  Puritan  at  Cambridge;  preached 
there  and  at  Oxfortl  with  fervor  and  acceptance, 
although  it  is  doubtful  if  he  ever  took  orders.  In 
1587  he  published  at  Oxford  a  plea  for  the  better 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  Wales;  he  criticixed  un- 
sparingly the  non- residence  and  incompetency  of 
the  clergy  and  other  abuses,  was  brought  before 
the  high  commission  court  in  consequence,  and 
suffered  an  imprisonment  of  a  few  days.  In  1588 
he  was  at  Moulsey,  Surrey,  connected  with  the 
surreptitious  press  from  which  the  Marprelate 
tracts  were  issued.  When  the  press  was  seiwd  by 
the  authorities  at  Manchester  in  Aug.,  1580,  he 
escaped  to  Scotland,  was  well  received  and  protected 
by  the  clergy  there,  and  remained  lill  Sept.,  1592, 
maintaining  his  attacks  on  the  bishops.  Returning 
to  London  he  joined  Johnson  and  Greenwood's 
congregation  of  separatists;  was  arrested  as  a  sus- 
picious character  in  Mar.,  1593,  brought  to  trial 
in  May  on  a  chaige  of  inciting  a  rebellion,  was  found 
guilty  on  somewhat  forced  testimony,  and  executed 
at  St.  Thomas-a- Watering,  Surrey.  It  is  admitted 
that  he  was  the  chief  agent  in  publishing  the  Mar- 
prelate  tracts,  and  it  is  held  by  many  that  he  was 
their  principal  author  [though  this  distinction  seems 
rather  to  belong  to  Henry  Barrow  (q.v.)  a.  h.  N.]. 
His  acknowledged  writings  are  very  similar  in  tone 

Bibuoooapbt:  Besidea  the  litetaturv  on  the  MarpnUls 
Traete  (q.v,),  conault:  J.  Waddington.  John  Pinry  Ote 
Pilorim  Martyr.  London.  1854:  C.  H.  and  T.  Cooper, 
At}\enm  Canlabriaienete.  ii.  IG4-IS8.  London.  18fll:  H.  U. 
Deiter.  Canarrealionoliim  of  l\e  Lait  Three  Bimdred 
Yean.  pp.  240-292.  New  York.  1880;  DNB.  xliv.  340-3(0. 

PERTATEDCH.    See  Hbxatkdch. 
PEBTECOST:     The  name  of  two  feasts,   one 
Jewish  and  the  other  Christian,  so  called  from  their 
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observance  fifty  days  after  the  offering  of  the  first 
sheaves  and  after  Easter  respectively. 

L  Jewish:  For  the  ancient  Israelites  Pentecost 
was  ^e  second  of  their  three  pilgrimage  festivals, 
and  formed  a  religious  close  for  the  harvest  time, 
BO  that  it  was  called  "  the  feast  of  harvest  "  in  Ex. 
xxiii.  16.  More  often,  however,  it  was  termed  "  the 
feast  of  weeks"  (Ex.  xxxiv.  22;  Deut.  xvi.  10), 
since  seven  weeks  were  counted  from  the  solemn 
act  of  the  opening  of  the  harvest,  the  offering  of  the 
first  sheaves,  to  Uie  closing  festival  of  thanksgiving. 
Like  the  offering  of  the  first  sheaves,  this  harvest 
festival,  fifty  days  later,  was  to  be  held  on  the  mor- 
row after  the  Sabbath  (Lev.  xxiii.  11,  15-16),  and 
consequently  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  In 
Josephus'  time,  the  offering  of  the  first  sheaves  was 
fixed  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  Nisan;  at  a  later 
period  Pentecost  was  observed  on  the  sixth  of 
Siwan,  regardless  of  the  day  of  the  week. 

In  Ex.  xxiii.  16-17  (cf.  Ex.  xxxiv.  22-23)  Pen- 
tecost was  counted  among  the  three  principal  feasts 
on  which  every  male  must  come  to  the  place  of 
worship.  It  was  a  joyful  festival  in  which  the  poor, 
the  Levites,  and  the  strangers  were  not  foigotten. 
A  more  definite  idea  of  the  celebration  is  gained 
from  the  regulations  in  Lev.  xxiii.  15-21;  Nimi. 
xxviii.  26-31.  One  of  the  principal  offerings  was 
that  of  two  loaves,  made  of  fine  flour  and  leavened. 
This  bread  must  be  offered  from  ''  your  habita- 
tions "  (Lev.  xxiii.  17),  i.e.,  from  grain  grown  on 
the  sacrificer's  own  land,  since  it  was  a  symbolic 
offering  of  the  whole  community,  like  that  of  the 
first  sheaves.  Besides  the  bread,  there  was  to  be  a 
burnt  offering  of  seven  lambs,  one  bullock,  and  two 
rams,  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  meat  and  drink 
offerings.  One  kid  was  also  to  be  sacrificed  as  a  sin 
offering,  and  two  lambs  as  peace  offerings;  these 
latter  were  to  be  waved  like  the  bread,  and,  like 
this  leavened  bread,  did  not  belong  to  the  altar, 
but  to  the  priests. 

Besides  these  sacrifices  of  the  whole  community, 
individuals  brought  voluntary  offerings  according 
to  the  size  of  their  harvest  (Deut.  xvi.  10).  The 
day  was  to  be  marked  by  Sabbath  rest  and  festive 
assemblies  (Lev.  xxiii.  21;  Num.  xxviii.  26;  Deut. 
xvi.  11).  In  later  times,  since  the  date  of  the  Pass- 
over, upon  which  that  of  Pentecost  depended,  could 
be  known  only  after  the  appearance  of  the  new 
moon,  and  as  the  news  of  this  could  not  always 
reach  the  distant  diaspora  in  time,  a  second  holiday 
was  added,  so  that  all  should  celebrate  at  least  one 
day  in  common. 

Pentecost,  which  is  mentioned  only  once  in  the 
historical  books  (II  Chron.  viii.  13),  was  originally 
an  agrarian  festival,  a  thanksgiving  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  harvest.  At  a  later  period,  however,  a 
historical  basis  was  ascribed  to  it.  In  JvbileeSf  yi.  17 
sqq.,  Noah  is  commanded  to  observe  the  feast  as  a 
memorial  of  the  covenant  made  with  him  after  the 
flood.  A  theory  formed  in  Talmudic  times,  which 
was  accepted  by  Maimonides  (Moreh  Nelmkim,  iii. 
43)  and  gained  general  recognition,  was  that  Pente- 
cost was  a  memorial  feast  of  the  giving  of  the  law 
on  Sinai.  (C.  von  Orelli.) 

n.  Christian:  Pentecost,  the  fiftieth  day  after 
Easter,  is  the  third  great  annual  Christian  festival 


and  the  last  in  the  cycle  of  the  festivals  associated 
with  our  Lord.  It  appears  to  be  not  only  essen- 
tially connected  with  the  Hd>rew  feast  of  first- 
fruits  by  the  historical  event  recorded  in  Acts  ii., 
but  the  Christian  festival  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
first-fruits  of  the  Spirit  also  corresponds  to  the 
Jewish  festival  of  the  first-fruits  of  nature  (Rom. 
viii.  23),  a  view  advanced  as  early  as  Augustine. 
In  Christian  literature  the  name  Pentecost  orig- 
inally signified  the  whole  period  of  fifty  days  from 
the  first  Easter  to  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  was  so  understood  by  Tertullian,  Origen,  Baal 
the  Great,  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  the  Ordo 
Romanua,  and  other  sources.  During  this  time  fast- 
ing was  forbidden,  prayer  was  offered  standing,  the 
theaters  were  closed  and  games  were  suspended  in 
the  circus,  the  book  of  Acts  was  read  in  the  lituigy, 
and  the  Hallelujah  was  frequently  sung. 

The  name  Pentecost  was  first  used  in  its  re- 
stricted sense  of  the  closing  day  of  the  fifty  days' 
festival  in  the  canons  of  the  Coimcil  of  Elvira,  in 
305,  where  the  occasional  custom  of  celebrating  the 
feast  of  Pentecost  on  Ascension  Day,   the  fortieth 
day  after  Blaster,  was  forbidden  as  heretical.   At 
an  early  date  the  feast  of  Pentecost  became  one  of 
the  most  important  in  the  calendar.    Its  vigil  was 
soon  observed  with  fasting,  and  became  a  favorite 
time  for  the  administration  of  baptism.    In  like 
manner  the  entire  octave  of  Pentecost  came  to  be 
honored  much  as  was  the  octave  of  Blaster;  but 
from  the  eighth  century,  in  order  to  limit  the  nuni- 
ber  of  holidays,  this  celebration  was  often  abridged, 
so  that  it  first  ended  on  Thursday,  then  on  Wednes- 
day, and  was  finally  confined  to  three  days.   In 
the  Anglican  and  Lutheran  Churches  only  the  Moo- 
day  and  Tuesday  in  Whitsun  Week  are  now  ob- 
served.   The  name  Whitsunday,  frequently  applied 
to  Pentecost,  is  derived  from  the  custom  of  wearing 
white  garments  at  this  festival.     (O.  Z^klebj.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Add  to  the  pertineiit  literature  for  I.  giveo 
under  EUstkr,  FuAom  and  Fbbtivals,  and  PAnoni. 
F.  Hitsig.  OUem  und  Pfingden,  Heidelberg.  1837:  C.C. 
W.  F.  B&hr.  SvmboUk  dsa  mo9ai9chen  CvUm,  iii.  613  sqq. 
645  sqq..  Heidelberg,  1839;  Vigouroux,  DictionnaiTt,  fur, 
xxxi..  ools.  119-123;  JE,  ix.  592-695;  DB,  iii.  739-742; 
EB,  iii.  3649-53  (these  deal  also  with  the  feast  in  the  .V. 
T.).  For  II.:  Bingham,  Oriffine^,  XI..  vi.  7.  XlV.m. 
3,  and  especially  XX.,  vi.;  J.  C.  W.  Augusti,  D«nhrtin^ 
keiUn,  ii.  343  sqq.,  384-385.  Leipsic,  1818;  J.  £.  Riddle. 
Manual  of  Chriatian  Antiquitiea,  pp.  679  sqq.,  Loodoo. 
1843;  H.  E.  F.  Guericke.  Lehrbuch  der  cKrittiick-kirOHekf* 
ArehAolooie,  pp.  190-196.  Leipsic.  1847;  N.  Nillcs.  KeUit- 
darium  manuaU,  ii.  27»-280,  431-432.  Innsbruck.  1»7: 
K.  A.  H.  Kellner,  Heortologie,  pp.  72-76,  Freiburg.  1901. 

PENTECOST,    GEORGE    FREDERICK:     PrB>- 

byterian;  b.  at  Albion,  Dl.,  Sept.  23,  1841.  He  was 
educated  at  Georgetown  CoUege,  Geoi^getown,  Ky-, 
leaving  college  in  1862,  before  taking  his  degree, 
entering  the  Eighth  Kentucky  (Union)  Cavaliv  as 
chaplain,  and  leaving  the  service  in  1864  with  the 
rank  of  captain.  In  1864  he  entered  the  Baptist 
ministry,  and  held  pastorates  at  Greencastle,  Ind. 
(1864-66),  Evansville,  Ind.  (1866-67),  Covington, 
Ky.  (1867-68),  Hanson  Place  Baptist  Church, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (1868-71),  and  Warren  Avenue 
Baptist  Church,  Boston  (1871-77);  he  was  engag^ 
in  evangelistic  work  (1877-81),  and  in  1881  became 
pastor  of  Tompkins  Avenue  Congregational  Church, 
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Brooklyn,  where  he  remained  until  1887.  He  waj9 
then  engaged  in  evangelistic  work  in  Scotland  in 
1887-88  and  as  a  missionaiy  to  English-speaking 
Brahmans  in  India  in  1889-91;  was  minister  of 
Blarylebone  Church,  London,  until  1897;  was  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Presb3rterian  Church,  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.  (1897-1902);  and  since  1902  has  resumed 
evangelistic  services.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions in  1884,  and  in  1902-04  was  a  special  com- 
missioner of  that  oiganization  to  the  Philippines, 
China,  Japan,  and  Korea.  In  theology  he  is  a  con- 
servative Evangelical,  and,  besides  his  work  as  edi- 
tor of  Words  and  Weapons  for  ChrMan  Workers, 
has  written:  The  Angd  in  the  Marble  (Boston, 
1876) ;  In  the  Volume  of  the  Book:  or,  The  Profit 
and  Pleasure  of  Bible  Study  (New  York,  1876);  A 
South  Window:  or,  Keep  Yourselves  in  the  Love  of 
God  (1876);  BibU  Studies  (10  vols..  New  York, 
1880-^89);  Out  of  Egypt:  Bible  Readings  an  the 
Book  of  Exodus  (London,  1884);  Birth  and  Boy- 
hood of  Jesus  (New  York,  1896);  Orace  Abounding 
in  the  Forgiveness  of  Sins  (1896);  Systematic  Benefi- 
cence (1897);  Precious  Truths  (1898);  The  Coming 
of  Age  of  America  (Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  1898);  and 
Protestantism  in  the  Philippines  (Bianila,  1903). 

PENTECOSTAL  CHURCH  OF  THE  NAZARBNE: 

A  body  formed  in  1907-08  by  the  union  of  several 
organizations  of  churches  holding  to  the  doctrine  of 
entire  sanctification  as  a  work  of  grace  distinct  from 
and  subsequent  to  justification.  Independent  holi- 
ness churches  in  New  England  associated  them- 
selves together  as  eariy  as  1890.  Subsequently  a 
similar  association  was  formed  in  New  York  and 
these  were  united  in  1897  under  the  name  ''  Asso- 
ciation of  Pentecostal  Churches  of  America."  In 
1895  a  body  called  "The  Church  of  the  Nazar 
rene  "  was  organized  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  This, 
with  similar  congregations,  resulted  in  an  associsr 
tion.  In  1906,  a  delegation  from  the  Eastern  body 
attended  a  general  assembly  of  the  Church  of  the 
Nazarene  in  Los  Angeles  to  propose  the  union  of 
the  two  bodies.  The  general  assembly,  finding  that 
the  Church  of  the  Nazarene  and  the  Pentecostal 
Churches  were  **  at  one  in  doctrine,  basis  of  church 
membership,  general  superintendency,  basis  of 
ownership  of  church  property,"  and  as  to  ''  Scrip- 
tural holiness,"  adopted  resolutions  in  favor  of  the 
union  of  the  two  bodies.  The  merging  was  accom- 
plished at  Chicago,  HI.,  in  Oct.,  1907,  and  a  manual 
adopted.  There  was  a  further  union,  in  Oct.,  1908, 
at  Pilot  Point,  Texas,  with  the  Holiness  Church  of 
Christ,  a  Southern  body  composed  of  churches  in 
various  southwestern  States,  some  of  which  were 
organized  as  early  as  1888.  At  the  time  of  union 
this  organization  had  about  100  churches,  the  other 
having  about  130. 

The  manual  contains  a  statement  of  belief  in 
eight  items,  assent  to  which  is  required  as  a  basis 
of  church  membership:  the  Trinity,  the  divinely 
inspired  Bible,  the  fall  of  man,  the  eternal  loss  of 
the  finally  impenitent,  the 'atonement  of  Christ,  the 
entire  sanctification  of  believers  by  faith  subse- 
quently to  justification,  the  witness  of  the  Spirit 
to  jusUfication  and  sanctification,  the  return  of  the 


Lord,  and  the  resurrection  and  final  judgment 
General  rules,  similar  to  those  formulated  by  John 
Wesley,  are  set  forth  for  the  conduct  of  members. 
A  chapter  on  special  advices  declares  against  the 
use  of  spirituous  and  fermented  drinks  and  tobacco 
and  membership  in  secret  societies. 

The  polity  provides  for  a  general  assembly  and 
district  assemblies.  The  general  assembly  elects 
general  superintendents  to  hold  office  in  the  in- 
terim. They  are  to  preside  over  the  general  assem- 
bly and  over  the  district  assemblies,  arrange  the 
assembly  districts,  ordain  elders,  appoint  evangel- 
ists, and  have  general  chaige  of  the  work  of  the 
Church.  Licensed  preachers,  after  having  served 
as  pastors,  may  be  elected  to  elder's  orders  by  dis- 
trict assemblies.  Church  boards  arrange  with  min- 
isters directly  for  the  pastoral  relation. 

The  Church  has  foreign  missions  in  India,  Japan, 
Cape  Verde  Islands,  and  Mexico,  and  home  missions 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  has  a  col- 
legiate institute  at  North  Scituate,  R.  I.,  doing  pre- 
paratory work  and  giving  theological  training,  the 
Deets  Pacific  Bible  College,  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
for  Bible  training,  and  a  Bible  Institute  and  Train- 
ing School,  at  Pilot  Point,  Tex.  It  recommends  to 
the  patronage  of  its  people  the  Texas  Holiness  Uni- 
versity, Peniel,  Tex.,  and  the  Arkansas  Holiness 
College,  Vilonia,  Ark.  As  official  oigans  of  the 
church  the  Nazarene  Messenger,  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
the  Beulah  Christian,  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  the 
Holiness  Evangd,  Pilot  Point,  Tex.,  are  recognized. 
There  were  reported  at  the  close  of  1908,  575  min- 
isters, 230  churches,  and  12,000  members. 

H.  K.  Carroll. 

PENTIN,  HERBERT:  Church  of  England;  b.  at 
London  Jan.  31,  1873.  He  received  his  education 
at  Weymouth  College  (B.A.,  1898;  M.A.,  1901); 
was  made  deacon  in  1896  and  priest  in  1897;  was 
ciu^te  of  Chilvers-Coton,  Nuneaton,  1896-99,  and 
of  Stratford-on-Avon,  1899-1901;  and  has  been 
vicar  of  Milton  Abbey,  Dorset,  since  1901.  He  be- 
came fellow  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society,  1895, 
and  of  the  Society  of  Antiquarians  of  Scotland, 
1904,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
He  is  the  founder  of  the  International  Society  for 
Promoting  the  Study  of  the  Apocrypha,  has  been 
its  warden  since  its  inception  (1905),  and  is  inter- 
ested in  antiquarian  matters,  having  lectured  on 
the  subject  extensively.  His  theological  position  is 
that  of  a  loyal  but  liberal-minded  member  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  in  full  sympathy  with  reasonable 
but  reverent,  as  opposed  to  rationalistic,  criticism. 
He  has  edited  or  written:  The  First  Book  of  the 
Acts  (London,  1904);  Deutero-Canonica  (1905-06); 
Memorials  of  Old  Dorset  (1907);  The  Book  of  Judith 
(1908);  Devotions  from  the  Apocrypha  (1909);  Read- 
ings from  the  Apocrypha  in  Japanese  (1910),  and 
other  works  dealing  with  antiquarian  subjects.  He 
is  general  editor  of  Apocrypha  in  English  Literature, 
and  of  the  Apocrypha  in  English  and  Foreign  Drama 
Series;  and  editor,  since  1907,  of  the  Intemationdl 
Journal  of  Apocrypha. 

PEPPER,  GEORGE  DANA  BOARDMAN:  Bap- 
tist; b.  at  Ware,  Mass.,  Feb.  5, 1833.    He  was  edu- 
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cated  at  Amheist  (A.B.,  1857)  and  Newton  Theo- 
logical Institution  (1860).  In  1860  he  waj9  ordained 
to  the  ministry  of  his  denomination;  was  pastor 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Waterville,  Me.  (1860- 
1865) ;  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  at  Newton 
Theological  Institution  until  1867,  and  of  systematic 
theology  at  Crozer  Theological  Seminary  (1868-^2), 
and  president  of  Colby  University  (1882-^).  In 
1889  he  resigned  on  account  of  failing  health,  and 
spent  the  next  three  years  chiefly  in  travel;  he  was 
professor  of  Biblical  literature  at  Colby  University 
(1892-1900),  and  retired  in  1900.  He  has  written 
Ouilinea  of  Theology  (Upland,  Pa.,  1873). 

PEIUBA. 

Vaxied  Use  of  T^nn  (|  1). 
Inhabitanta  in  Early  Period  (|  2). 
Early  History;  Roada  and  Cities  (§  3). 
Jewish  Penea  (|  4). 
Nom-Jewisb  Pensa  (|  5). 

Persea  is  the  Greek  form  for  the  Hebrew  expres- 
sion **  (the  land)  beyond  the  Jordan."  Inasmuch 
as  the  Hebrew  expression  took  form  west  of  the 
Jordan,  it  foUows  that  the  region  referred  to  lay 
east  of  the  river.  The  Greek  word  Peraia  as  first 
found  in  Polybius  and  Strabo  is  applied  to  the 
coast  regions  of  Asia  Minor;  Josephus  introduced 
it  into  Palestine  and  applied  it  to  that  part  of  the 

region  east  of  the  Jordan  which  was 
I.  Varied   inhabited  by  Jews.    Eusebius  used  the 
Use  of      word  in  a  more  general  way.   The  New- 
Term.      Testament  reproduction  of  the  Scptua- 

gint  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  "  beyond 
the  Jordan  "  (Mark  iii.  8;  Matt.  iv.  25)  refers  to 
the  more  limited  region.  This  article,  however, 
deals  with  the  lai^r  area  connoted  by  the  word, 
viz.,  that  from  the  Yarmuk  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
Moabites  in  the  district  of  Heshbon,  a  region  closely 
connected  with  Hebrew  history  from  the  period  of 
the  settlement  until  the  conquest  by  the  Assyrians, 
and  again  in  Maccabean  times.  For  the  natural 
features  of  the  country  see  Palestine,  II.,  §  12. 

The  name  usually  applied  in  the  Old  Testament 
is  Gilead,  originally  belonging  to  a  place  and  a 
mountain  and  then  extended  to  the  district. 
As  given  to  a  city,  Gilead  is  found  in  Judges 
X.  17;  Hos.  vi.  8,  xii.  11,  for  which  the  Septuagint 
sometimes  uses  Gilgal,  located  by  Burckhardt 
at  Jal'ad  or  Jal'ud  three  hours  south  of  the  Jab- 
bok.   The  mountain  of  the  name  is  probably  the 

modem  Jebel  Jal'ad,  on  the  northern 

2.  Inhabi-  declivity  of  which  the  ruins  are  situated. 

tants  in     Probably  Gen.  xxxi.  has  reference  to 

Early       this  mountain  as  the  boundary  between 

Period.      Jacob  (Israel)  and  Laban  (Aram),  and 

Gilead  is  taken  as  compounded  of  the 
two  Hebrew  (and  Aramaic)  words  for  "  stone-heap  " 
and  "  witness,"  a  popular  etymology.  The  mention 
in  Cant.  iv.  1,  vi.  5,  implies  that  the  mountain  was 
used  as  a  pasture  land  for  goats.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Gilead,  meaning  a  region,  is  used  in  widely 
different  senses.  It  may  designate  the  entire  land 
east  of  the  Jordan  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25;  Josh.  xxii.  9; 
n  Kings  X.  33;  Amos  i.  3);  sometimes  a  distinc- 
tion is  made  between  Gilead  and  Bashan  (Josh, 
xiii.  11;    II  Kings  x.  33),  and  a  third  district  is 


sometimes  added,  viz.  Jazer  (II  Sam.  xziv.  5).  At 
the  entrance  of  the  Hebrews  this  region  was  inhab- 
ited by  the  Ammonites,  while  immediately  north 
of  them  dwelt  Aramean  tribes.    Schumacher's  dis- 
coveiy  in  the  year  1900  of  Bet  Rihab,  doubtless  the 
Beth-rehob  of  II  Sam.  x.  6-^,  makes  probable  that 
Aram  Zobah  is  to  be  sought  east  of  the  Jordan  and 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Gilead,  a  fact  which  explains 
the  campaigns  of  both  Saul  and  David.    From 
II  Sam.  X.  6,  it  is  likely  that  the  Land  of  Tob  (cf. 
Judges  xi.  3,  5)  is  to  be  placed  in  this  region.   Thai 
Gilead  was  anciently  thickly  inhabited  by  Arameaza 
is  clear.    The  *'  people  of  the  east "  of  Gen.  xzix. 
1  must  have  been  Arameans  (cf.  Gen.  xxxi.).   Tlie 
Israelitic  tribes  settled  here  were  Manasseh  and 
Gad.    The  family  of  Jair  (q.v.)  had  the  northern 
part,  that  near  the  Jabbok;   the  family  of  Machir 
was  settled  southward  of  Jair,  but  probably  at  a 
later  time  owing  to  the  campaign  of  Saul.    These 
two  families  seem  to  compose  the  half-tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh which  inhabited  Gilead,  the  rest  of  the  Ma- 
nassites  dwelling  in  Ai^b  and  Bashan,  and  the 
family  of  Machir  was  doubtless  the  leading  one 
(Josh.  xvii.  1).    The  southern  part  of  Gilead  was  in- 
habited by  Gad  (a  tribe  which  in  the  genealogical 
scheme  is  not  accredited  with  full  blood  but  is  de- 
rived from  Zilpah  the  maid  of  Leah,  Gen.  xxx.  10). 
This  is  corroborated  by  the  MoaDite  Stone  (q.v.): 
"  And  the  men  of  Gad  occupied  the  land  of  Ataroth 
from  of  old,  and  the  king  of  Israel  built  Ataroth  for 
himself."    The  possessions  of  Gad  were  not  deariy 
defined,  especially  toward  the  south,  where  those 
of  Reuben  joined  them.    II  Sam.  xxiv.  5  uses  the 
order  Gad,  Jazer,  Gilead,  as  though  Gad  was  on 
the  extreme  south;    elsewhere  the  Jabbok  is  the 
northern  boundary  of  Gad  (Deut.  iii.  16),  while  Ha- 
hanaim  is  also  said  to  be  the  boundary  between 
Manasseh  and  Gad  (Josh.  xiii.  24r-27).    According 
to  the  delimitation  indicated  in  Josh.  xiii.  24-27, 
30-31,  the  larger  part  of  Gilead  belonged  to  Gad, 
and  in  Judges  v.  17  Gilead  is  used  for  Gad,  while 
according  to  verse  14  Machir  (Manasseh)  had  not 
settled  in  Gilead.    In  I  Sam.  xiii.  7  Gad  and  Gilead 
designate  the  region  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  Num. 
xxxii.  26  Gilead  is  the  land  of  Reuben  and  Gad  (cf. 
Deut.  iii.  12).    So  that  Jair  and  Machir  inhabited 
the  northern  half  of  Gilead,  and  Reuben  and  Gad 
the  southern  half. 

According  to  the  preceding,   therefore,  Gilead, 
properly  the  name  of  a  region  (not  of  a  tribe),  de- 
notes the  districts  of  el-Belka  (south  of  the  Kahr 
el-Zerka)  and  'Ajlun  (northward  to  the  Yarmuk). 
In  early  Hebrew  times  the  name  Gad  was  applied 
to  the  southern  part;  Josh.  xiii.  24-27  deals  with  the 
frontiers  of  the  tribe  Gad.    Gilead  was  celebrated  for 
its  pasturage  (Mic.  vii.  14)  and  for  its  balsam  (Jer- 
viii.  22).    For  Gilead  Israel  was  often  compelled  to 
give  battle.    On  the  south  dwelt  the 
3.  Early    Moabites,  on  the  east  the  Ammonites, 
History;    and  on  the  northeast  the  Arameans. 
Roads  and  The  conquests  of  Saul  and  David  en- 
Cities,      sured  the  possession  to  Israel  for  a  long 
period.   Between  900  and  780  B.C.  it  was 
often  in  the  hands  of  the  Syrians;  Jeroboam  reeon- 
quered  it,  but  in  733  B.C.  it  was  taken  by  the  Asc- 
ians, thoi]gh  in  post-exilic  times  Jews  formed  aput 
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of  the  population.  Of  the  roads  in  Gilead  not  much 
can  yet  be  said.    From  Edrei  (see  Bashan)  there 
went  a  road  to  the  Jordan;  from  £1-Muzeirib,  the 
old  Astaroth,  one  led  to  the  west  shore  of  the  Sea  of 
Tiberias;  two  roads  from  north  to  south  follow  in 
part  the  watersheds.     Of  the  cities  but  little  is 
known.    Concerning  Camon  (Judges  x.  5)  see  Jair. 
Of  Jabesh  (I  Sam.  xi.)  no  certain  traces  have  yet 
been  found.    Thisbe,  the  home  of  Elijah,  is  prob- 
ably to  be  located  at  the  ruins  of  Lisdib  south  of 
the  Wadi  Yabis,  near  which  is  a  hill  which  bears  his 
name,  while  the  wadi  itself  sometimes  has  his  name. 
The   name   Mahanaim  (Josh.  xiii.  26)   is  perhaps 
preserved   in  the  village  Biihne,   an   hour    north 
of  listib.     Complete  uncertainty  attaches  to  the 
site  of  Mispeh,  the   home  of  Jephthah    and  an 
ancient  sanctuaiy   (Judges  xi.   11).     Judas  Mac- 
cabspus  captured  and  burned  it  about   164.    De- 
pending upon  Gen.   xxxi.   49,   xxxii.  2-3,  it  has 
been  sought  north  of  Mahanaim;   it  has  also  been 
identified  with  Ramath-mizpeh  in  Gad  (Josh.  xiii. 
26)  and  with  the  Levitical  city  of  Ramoth  in  Gilead 
(Josh.  xxi.  38).    Schumacher  discovered  a  Ma^a 
northwest  of  Jerash,  a  name  which  reproduces  the 
Hebrew  name.    In  the  neighborhood  a  Ramath  is 
to  be  placed  (Josh.  xiii.  26)  which  is  to  be  differen- 
tiated from  the  Ramah  of  II  Kings  viii.  29  and  the 
Ramoth-gilead  of  I  Kings  iv.  13.    Eusebius  placed 
it  fifteen  Roman  miles  west  of  Philadelphia  (Rab- 
bath  Ammon),  but  in  all  probability  mistakenly. 
The  Zaphon  of  Josh.  xiii.  27  is  explained  in  the  Tal- 
mud by  *Amato,  the  modem  Tell  'Amate,  not  far 
from  the  Jordan.    Succoth  (Gen.  xxxiii.  27)  is  given 
in  the  Talmud  as  Tar'alOf  which  corresponds  to  the 
modem  Tell  Deir  Alia  on  the  lower  Nahr  el-Zerka. 
The  site  of  Penuel  (Gen.  xxxii.  31)  is  uncertain. 
Jogbehah  (Judges  vii.  11)  is  found  in  the  ruins  of 
Ajbeihat  near  the  sources  of  the  Zerka.    The  Amor- 
itic  city  of  Jaazer  (Num.  xxi.  32),  later  belonging 
to  Gad  (Josh.  xiii.  25),  and  in  a  region  noted  for 
its  wine  (Isa.  xvi.  8-9),  is  located  by  Eusebius  ten 
Roman  miles  west  from  Philadelphia  and  fifteen 
from  Heshbon  on  a  brook  flowing  into  the  Jordan, 
possibly  the  modem  Khirbet  ?ar. 

The  second  period  of  the  attachment  of  this  re- 
gion to  the  Hebrews  was  brought  about  through 
the  Maccabees.  At  the  beginning,  according  to 
I  Mace.  v.  9-54,  Judas  removed  the  Jews  then  living 
in  Gilead  to  Judea  as  his  brother  Simon  did  with 
those  living  in  Galilee,  and  no  thought  was  then 
entertained  of  permanent  conquest  of  trans-Jor- 

danic  territory.    Fifty  years  later  John 

4.  Jewish   Hyrcanus  conquered  Medaba  in  the 

Peraea.     old  Moabitic   region,   and   Alexander 

Jannseus  determined  to  add  Gilead  to 
his  realm.  The  control  of  the  Seleucidse  had  been 
loosened,  and  the  land  was  partly  in  control  of 
Greek  cities  like  Gadara,  Pella,  etc.,  and  partly  under 
remnants  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  while 
other  parts  were  attached  to  the  realm  of  Demetrius 
of  Gamala  and  Theodore  of  Amathus.  In  numerous 
campaigns  Alexander  Jannsus  succeeded  in  sub- 
duing the  whole  district,  except  Philadelphia,  and 
judaized  it  (see  Hasmonbanb).  But  when  in  63 
B.C.  Pompey  "  freed  "  large  portions  of  Syria  from 
Jewish  dominions,  they  reverted  to  their  old  relig- 


ious preferences.  But  the  region  of  PersBa  after  the 
time  of  Pompey  remained  attached  to  the  Jewish 
realm  (for  its  area  and  boundaries  at  that  time  cf . 
Josephus,  Wars,  III.,  iii.  3).  The  eastern  boundary 
is  closely  fixed  by  Josephus  (Ant,,  XX.,  i.  1),  who 
relates  that  there  was  a  strife  between  the  Jews  of 
Persea  and  the  Philadelphians  over  the  boundary  of 
Mia,  identified  in  the  Onomaaticon  as  Zia,  fifteen 
Roman  nules  west  of  Philadelphia. 

The  rest  of  Persea  fell  to  the  "  free  "  cities,  prob- 
ably united  with  the  permission  of  Pompey  to  the 
Decapolis.     In  this  region  were   GadsLr&,   Abila, 
Pella,  Diimi,  Gerasa,  and  Philadelphia.    For  Phila^ 
delphia  see  AMMONrrss.     Gadara  is  the  modem 
Mukeis,  an  hour  south  of  the  hot  springs  in  the 
valley   of    the  Yarmuk,   on   an   elevated    ridge. 
According  to  its  coins,  its  era  was  reckoned  from  the 
time  of  Pompey,  64-63  b.c.     About 
5.  Non-     30  B.C.  Augustus  granted  it  to  Herod, 
Jewish      at  whose  death  it  regained  its  inde- 
Persa.      pendence  under  Roman  protection.   It 
controlled  the  district  north  to  Hippo, 
and  that  northwest  to  Tiberias  and  Soythopolis, 
thus  touching  the  Sea  of  Galilee.     Gerasa  corre- 
sponds to  the  modem  Jerash,  the  ruins  of  which 
comprise  a  heathen  temple,  two  theaters,  a  basilica, 
a  mausoleum,  etc.    Abila  is  given  in  an  inscription 
of  the  time  of  Hadrian  as  belonging  to  the  Decapolis 
(CIG,  no.  4501).   Pella  is  placed  by  the  Onomasticon 
six  Roman  miles  from  Jabesh,  and  is  possibly  indi- 
cated by  the  ruins  of  Tabakat  Fahil,  the  name  given 
to  it  in  the  Talmud.    Pella  seems  to  have  taken  its 
name  from  the  Macedonian  Pella;  it  was  the  refuge 
of  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem  during  the  siege  of 
that  city.    Dium  is  located  by  Ptolemy  to  the  east 
of  Pella.    Gadara,  metropolis  of  Jewish  Persea  (Jo- 
sephus, PFor,  IV.,  vii.  3)  is  the  modem  al-Salt.    Tell 
'Amate  on  the  Jordan  marks  the  site  of  the  old 
fortress  Amathus  taken  by  Alexander  Jannseus.    The 
noteworthy  ruins '  Arak  al-Emir  in  the  upper  Wadi  al- 
^r  mark  the  site  of  the  fortress  of  the  Hyrcanus  whose 
doings  are  related  in  Josephus,  ArU.,  XII.,  iv.  1 1 .    At 
the  foot  of  the  highlands  of  Jericho  is  Tell  Nimrin, 
which  corresponds  to  Beth-nimrah  of  Num.  xxxii.  36. 
Tell  al-Rameh  is  the  Bethramphtha  of  Josephus, 
the  Beth-Haram  of  Josh.  xiii.  27,  and  the  Beth-haran 
of  Num.  xxxii.  36.  (H.  Guthe.) 

Bzbuoorapht:  A.  Reland,  Palattinat  pp.  103  sqq.,  Utrecht, 
1714;  A.  Neubauer,  La  Oiooraphie  de  Talmud,  Paris, 
1868;  S.  Merrill,  Bad  of  the  Jordan,  London,  1881;  L. 
OUphant,  The  Land  of  Qilead,  New  York,  1881;  C.  R. 
Conder,  Heth  and  Moab,  London,  1883;  idem,  T?ie  Sur- 
vey of  JEcutem  Palealine,  vol.  i.,  ib.  1889;  G.  Schumacher, 
Across  the  Jordan,  ib.  1886  (contains  G.  Le  Strange,  A 
Ride  through  *A3lun  and  the  BeUca  during  the  Autumn  of 
1884);  idem,  PeOa,  ib.  1888;  idem.  Abila  of  the  Decap- 
olia,  ib.  1889;  idem,  Nort?iem  'Ajlun,  ib.  1890;  idem,  in 
ZDPV,  xviii.,  1895,  xziv.,  1901;  SchOrer,  Geachichte,  vols, 
i..  ii.,  Eng.  transl.,  I.,  i.,  II.,  i.;  C.  Cleimont-Ganneau, 
iHudee  d^archSoloffie  orientale,  pp.  139  sqq.,  Paris,  1897; 
DB,  iii.  743-744;  EB,  ii.  1729;  JB,  ix.  595. 

PERATJB.    See  OpHrnss. 

PERCIVAL,  JOHN:  Church  of  England  bishop 
of  Hereford;  b.  at  Brough  (36  m.  s.e.  of  Cariiale), 
Westmoreland,  Sept.  27,  1834.  He  waa  educated 
at  Queen's  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1858;  fellow, 
1858-63);  was  ordered  deacon  in  1860  and  ordained 
priest  in  the  following  year;   was  headmaster  of 
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Clifton  CoUege  (1862-78),  president  of  Trinity 
CoUege,  OTford  (1878-87);  and  headmasUr  of 
Rugby  School  (1887-95);  examining  chaplain  to 
the  bishop  of  Exeter  (1869-82),  and  to  the  bishop 
of  London  (1884-80);  prebendary  of  Exeter  (IS71- 
1882):  Ciuion  of  Bristol  (1882-87);  select  preacher 
at  Oxford  in  1882  and  1888.  In  1895  he  was  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Hereford, 

PESSraA  DE  FIGUEIREDO,  AHTOnO:  B.  at 
Ma^ao  (85  m,  n.e.  of  Lisbon)  Feb.  14,  1725;  d.  at 
Lisbon  Aug.  14,  1797.  He  was  educated  by  the 
JeeuitB  at  Villa-Vi^osa,  and  entered  the  society  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory;  he  devot«d  himself  to 
art  and  literature,  and  attracted  much  attention  by 
hia  Exercidog  da  tingva  Lalirta  e  Portugueza  (Lis- 
bon, 1751-62)  and  his  Novo  methodo  da  grammatica 
Lalina  (1752-53).  In  the  contest  between  Don 
Joz£  I.  and  the  ultnuaontanist  party,  he  threw  him- 
self with  violence  on  the  royal  side;  wrote  Doc- 
trina  vtierit  tedtria  (17fi5),  TtfUaiiva  Iheciogica 
(1766;  French  transl.,  Lyons,  1772;  Eng.  tranHl., 
Episcopal  Rights  and  Ultramontane  VtuTpationi, 
London,  1847).  He  was  a  protagonist  of  Pombal 
in  his  contention  for  the  supremacy  of  tie  State 
over  eccle»astical  persons  and  property;  was  ap- 
pointed a  menaber  of  the  board  of  censors,  1768; 
counselor  of  foreign  affairs  and  war,  1769;  retired 
from  his  order  in  the  same  year ;  became  minister  of 
public  instruction,  1772;  and  soon  after  a  member 
of  the  Portuguese  Academy  of  Science,  and  dean  in 
1792.  TheliatafhisworkBnumbersl69.  He  trans- 
lated the  entire  Bible  into  Portuguese  with  intro- 
duction and  notes  (23  vols,,  Lisbon,  1778-90).  The 
translation  is  circiJated  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  (London,  1819,  1821)  and  the  Amer- 
ican Bible  Society  (New  York,  1857), 
BiflUCHjiui'BT:  J,  C.  F.  Hocfftr.  N&welle  biocmpKie  gSniralf, 
xjLxa.  672,  *e  ™la„  Piiri.,  ISM-Ce;  KL.  a.  1805-07; 
Lichleubei^r.  E3R.  x.  4S5-1M. 

PERFECTIOIT:  In  the  widest  sense  of  the  term, 
realization  of  the  ideal  harmony  of  the  phenomenon 
with  its  ideal  expression.  Within  the  sphere  of  re- 
ligion and  morality  it  is  that  purity  and  potency  of 
divine  fellowship  and  human  activity  which  evokes 
the  full  iLpprobation  of  the  religious  and  moral  con- 
science. At  the  same  time,  genube  perfection  must 
be  distinguished  from  the  lower  grade  of  subjection 
to  the  law,  such  aa  was  possessed  by  Paul  while  slill 
e.  Pharisee  (Gal.  i.  14;  Phil.  ift.  6).  In  Greek  phi- 
losophy the  Stoic  system,  followed  here  by  Cicero, 
distinguished  between  the  morality  of  the  virtuous 
Bage,  who  had  attained  perfection  through  the  sup- 
pression of  all  passion,  and  the  average  morality 
practised  by  Uie  musses.  Rabbinical  literature 
made  a  threefold  ethical  division  into  perfect,  or- 
dinary, and  deficient  morality,  the  criterion  being 
the  degree  in  which  each  individual  concerned  ful- 
filled the  law.  Jewish  concepts  such  as  those  just 
noted  were  carried  over  into  the  early  Chureh,  and 
a  twofold  standard  of  perfectioii  arose,  as  is  shown 
not  only  by  the  Didache,  but  also  by  the  De  opere 
el  eleenuysynis  of  CVprian  and  the  Df  officiU  dtri- 
conim  of  Ambrose.  The  process  was  aided  by  the 
rise  of  monasticism,  which  came  to  be  regarded  as 
the  type  of  perfection,  with  its  exaltation  of  celi- 
bacy luui  asccticiaiu.    AufuatiiiCj  od  tie  other  hood,. 


maintained  that  grace  is  necessary  to  perfectioa, 
and  that,  since  sinlessness  is  impossible  on  earth, 
perfection  can  be  realized  only  in  the  life  to  come. 
The  Ij-piciil  medieval  doctrine  of  perfection  wu 
developed  by  Thomas  Aquinas  (Summa,  II.,  iL, 
qutatio  184).  He  accepted  the  distinction  between 
"  beginners,  progressing,  and  perfect,"  and  be  dfr 
limited  earthly  perfection  as  compared  both  with 
the  perfection  of  God  and  that  of  those  made  pw- 
fect.  The  highest  perfection  attainable  by  tic 
"beginners"  and  those  "progressing"  is  thai 
which  excludes  both  the  mortal  sirm  which  oppoet 
love  of  God,  and  also  all  that  hinders  the  soul 
from  turning  entirely  to  God.  Thus  the  condition 
of  perfection  was  found  in  monasticism,  although 
Thomas  held  that  ascetic  practises  were  only  a  menus 
to  an  end.  But  while  the  laity  can,  and  must,  reach 
a  certain  stage  of  perfection,  the  highest  is  attuned 
through  a  "  spiritual  augment."  For  the  offidal 
teaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  see  Pii- 

FBcnoNtSM. 

Protestantism,  proceeding  from  the  theory  that 
ethical  conduct  is  evidenced  in  love  of  one's  neigb- 
bor,  denied  all  value  to  asceticism  and  rejected  the 
distinction  between  clerical  and  lay  perfeclioo, 
maintaining  that  it  was  equally  possible  of  attain- 
ment by  all  (cf.  Augsburg  Confeggion,  xxvii.).  At 
the  same  time,  Protestant  dogmatic  thedogiuu 
emphasized  the  imperieclion  of'  the  utmost  holuieai 
possible  on  earth,  though  with  the  riae  of  pietiaa 
was  involved  a  marked  tendency  to  seek  abaolule 
perfection. 

From  the  time  of  the  primitive  Church  perftetioe 
and  sinlessness  have  been  identified  (I  John  i.  9), 
The  Gnostics,  influenced  by  Platonic  and  Store  [riii- 
losophy,ascribed  perfection  to  thePneuiimlics(q,T.), 
and  Anabaptists  likewise  claimed  to  be  able  to  at- 
tain perfection.  Similar  views  ate  held  by  manj 
Methodists,  While,  however,  the  concept  of  per- 
fection is  essential  to  Christian  ethics  (cf.  Matt.  v. 
48;  Col,  iii.  14),  perfection  and  sinleasness  are  Ml 
to  be  equated  (cf.  I  John  iii.  6,  9  irith  i.  10),  John, 
in  the  passages  just  noted,  implies  simply  that  sn- 
ful  activity  as  such  is  not  included  in  the  regener- 
ated personality,  even  though  the  fleshly  nature 
may  still  sin  in  defiance  of  the  vital  impulses  of  the 
child  of  God,  Adherents  of  the  teaching  of  perfec- 
tion are  apt  to  take  a  superficial  view  which  pat 
aively  measures  perfection  by  the  absence  of  faults, 
and  neglects  the  active  discharge  of  virtuous  obli- 
gatioiis,  these  evils  being  intensified  by  a  failure  to 
reci^tnize  personal  faults  since  such  recognition 
would  stultify  the  claims  made  to  perfection. 

Perfection  is  not  a  universal  Christian  predicate, 
as  is  shown  by  Paul's  distinction  between  children 
and  perfect,  between  carnal  and  spiritual  (I  Cor, 
u.  6,  iii.  1,  xjv.  20;  Eph,  iv.  13-14).  Discipleahip 
and  its  moral  authentication  are  clearly  differen- 
tiated by  Christ  himself  (Matt.  vii.  21  sqq.,  xxr. 
34  sqq.;  John  XV.  2  sqq.),  who  also  represents  the 
life  of  faith  as  a  process  of  development  (Luke  xix. 
12  sqq,;  Jolm  viii.  31,  etc.).  The  same  position  is 
held  in  apostolic  teaching  (Eph.  iv.  13-14;  Cd.  i. 
28;  11  Tim.  iii.  17).  Paul  sees  Christian  peifection 
in  love  (I  Cor.  xiii.;  Col,  iii,  12-14);  and  the  same 
portion  is  nutiataioed  in  the  Goq>els,  where  per- 
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o,  analogoua  to  that  of  the  Heavenly  Father, 
de  to  consist  in  free,  unselfish,  and  independ- 
ive  (Matt.  V.  44  sq<i.).  From  his  disciples 
.  expected  Helf-Bscrificing  and  unselfish  love 
xiii.  12  gqq„  34-35,  xv.  12  er\t\.);  and  in 
-tanner  John  taught  lliat  the  divine  iove  re- 
1  in  Christ  was  realized  where  brotherly  love 
uuufested  in  deeds,  not  in  mere  words.   James 

perfection  of  faith  displayed  in  deeds,  the 
ng  out  of  the  perfect  law  of  lil>erty  and  ot  the 
n  Rule,  and  in  love  to  one's  neighbor  (James 
ii.  8).  The  feeling  of  imperfection  is  a  neces- 
part  of  Christian  practise,  and  Paul  himself 
nuied   the  excesses  of  the  perfective  theory 

iii.  12-16),  since  to  him  perfection  in  its  com- 
Kn8r>  belonged  to  the  life  to  come  {I  Cor.  xiii. 
See  pERrEcnoHisM.  (L.  Lrhux.) 


IFGCTIOHISM:  The  doctrine  which  teaches 
ability  or  actuahty  of  freedom  from  sin  in  the 
it  life,  Calvinista  and  Lutherans  deny  any 
tion  in  this  life;  the  theory  is,  however,  ad- 
id  in  other  branches  of  the  Church.  (1)  Ro< 
^tholics  teach  that  in  some  cases  by  a  special 
ge  of  God  one  who  is  justified  may  avoid  all 

He  may  even  offer  an  obedience  beyond  the 
ids  of  the  law  (cf.  Canons  and  Decrees  of  the 
il  of  Trent,  sesa.  vi.,  chap,  xi.,  and  can.  23, 
ran  in  Sehaff,  Crwrrfa,  ii.  100-102,  115).  (2) 
yan  Aiminians  teach  a  perfection  which  is 
igelic,  Adamic,  or  absolute,  but  relative,  i.e., 
irding  to  the  special  economy  introduced  by 
ODement,  in  which  the  heart,  being  sanctified, 
the  law  hy  love."  "  The  highest  perfection," 
fealey,  "  which  man  can  attain  while  the  soul 

in  the  body  does  not  exclude  ignorance  and 
and  a  thousand  infinnities."  The  cause  of 
erfection  is  variously  conceived,  as  due,  e.g., 
resaion  of  unholy  thoughts  and  desires  (R.  S. 
■,  Christian  PurUy,  New  York,  1869),  to  erad- 
1  of  unchristian  dispositions  (A.  Lowrey,  Poa- 
a  of  Grace,  New  York,  1884),  to  maturity  of 

and  holiness,  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
» of  glory  of  the  redeemed  in  heaven  (J.  Miley, 
otic  Thtology,  2  vols..  New  York,  1892-94). 
-iends  teach  that,  in  the  case  of  the  justified, 
Ijody  of  death  and  sin  comes  to  be  crucified 
moved,  and  their  hearts  united,  and  subjected 
he  truth,  so  as  not  to  obey  any  suggestion  or 
ation  of  the  Evil  One,  but  to  be  free  from 

sinning,  and  transgressing  the  law  of  God, 
I  that  respect  perfect.  Yet  doth  this  perfec- 
till  admit  of  a  growth;  there  remaineth  a 
ility  of  sinning  where  the  mind  doth  not  most 
lily  and  watchfully  attend  unto  the  Lord  " 
ifeesion  of  the  Society  of  Friends,"  prop,  viii.; 
haff,  Creeds,  iii.  974-975).     (4)  The  Oberlin 

(A.  Mahan,  Scripture  Doetnne  cf  Perfeclion. 
a,  1839;  C.  G.  Finney,  SyBtematic  Theology, 
n,  1878;   cf.  J.  H.  Fairchild,  ElemenU  of  The- 

ib.  1892)  teaches  that  "  as  virtue  and  sin 
;  only  to  voluntary  action,  and  are  contra. 
f  in  their  nature,  they  can  not  coexist  in  the 

The  beginning  of  the  Christian  life  is  entire 
nee.    Every  lapse  into  mn  involves,  for  the 


time,  an'  entire  interruption  of  obedience.  The 
promises  of  God  and  the  provisions  of  the  Gospel  are 
such  that,  when  fully  and  continually  embraced, 
they  enable  the  believer  to  live  a  life  of  uninter- 
rupted obedience — an  attainment  which  may  be 
properly  encouraged  and  expected  in  the  present 
life."  (5)  In  addition  to  the  above  are  scattered 
groups  of  Christians,  either  members  of  or  offshoota 
from  several  denominations  who  advocate  entire 
holiness  or  sanctification  or  perfection  in  this  fife. 
In  such  persons  this  theory  is  commonly  associated 
with  an  impossible  psychology  of  moral  action,  and 
with  defective  ethical  standards,  and  those  who 
claim  to  have  attained  to  this  singular  virtue  are 
often  characterized  by  an  exaggerated  individual- 
ism, a  loose  antinomianism,  and  by  unsocial  con- 
duet  even  though  dwelling  in  communities.  See 
COMUUKIBU,  II.,  8,  C.  A.  Beckwith. 

Bibuoobapst:  Beside*  tbo  Utenture  muned  in  the  leit 
mosult:  S.  J.  HunUr.  Ovtliiia  a]  Dnematic  Thmlami-  BIS. 
New  York.  1896  (Romui  CiUho]ic):  C.  Hodce.  Syittm- 
alic  Tktoltoy.  iii.  ^*&.  New  York.  IST3  (Pmbyteriuil : 
W.  O.  T.  Bhedd,  Dogmolic  TKeolon.  "■  661.  Now  York. 
1889  (Proibylenaii).  Ths  following  are  principally  from 
the  Methodist  standpoiDt:  J.  Wesley.  ITanti.  vi.  483- 
£31.  New  York,  D.d.;  J.  Flelcher.  Workt,  ii.  491-609. 
N™  York.  1833;  W.  Bala.  SpirUual  Prr/xtinn  Un- 
Joldtd.  London.  1848:  S.  A.  Franklin.  Criiical  Rrvitv  of 
WaUyan  Perftdim,  Cincinnati,  1S67;  J.  A.  Wood.  Pir- 
Stti  Lmr.  BoiUui.  I8BZ;  J.  T.  Crane.  HolintH  the  BiriJi- 
naht  of  All  CmTt  CMidrtn,  New  York.  1874;  D.  Steele, 
Lon  BntJiratutl:  Biav  on  Scanerlieal  Perftchon.  New 
York,  1875:  idem.  Dt/enn  of  ChriMian  Perfmion.  Ib.. 
1899;  A.  Hovey.  Doelrint  of  fAa  Hiahrr  Ckrittian  Life 
Compared  iciUi  Vu  Teacliine  of  the  Holu  Scripturti,  Boaton, 
1870;  P.  T.  Fonyth,  CAritfun  Prr/ectum,  new  ed.,  London. 
1909. 

PEBFECTIOHISTS.    See  Communism,  IL,  8. 

PERGAMOS:  A  city  of  Mysia  in  Asia  Minor, 
the  modem  Bergamah,  situated  on  the  river  Selinus, 
which  flows  through  the  city  and  is  a  tributary  of 
the  Caicus,  which  last,  being  navigable,  gives  access 
to  the  JEgean  Sea,  twenty-two  and  a  half  miles  away. 
The  ancient  city  was  connected  by  road  with  Ad- 
ramyttion  to  the  north,  Sardis  to  the  southeast,  and 
Ephesus  to  the  south.  According  to  tradition,  the 
place  was  founded  by  Telephus,  the  son  of  Heracles, 
or  by  Asclepiaa.  It  was  an  obscure  place  till  Lysima- 
chus,  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  chose  it  as  the 
rcpositoiy  ot  his  treasure.  Philetierus,  the  guardian 
of  the  treasure,  mode  himself  independent  28.1  a.c., 
and  inaugurated  the  continuous  policy  of  the  city 
which  involved  favor  to  the  Romans  in  their  eastern 
conflicts.  This  course  met  reward  from  the  Romans 
in  the  gift  of  all  Asia  Minor  west  of  the  Taurus,  and 
thus  the  city  became  the  capital  of  a  powerful  king- 
dom. In  133  B.C.  the  direct  line  lapsed,  the  last 
king,  Attalus  III.  Philometor,  bequeathing  the 
kingdom  to  the  Romans,  who  made  of  it  the  prov- 
ince of  Asia.  The  city  long  retaineil  its  eminence,  so 
that  Phny  could  speak  o(  it  as  "  by  far  the  most 
distinguished  in  Asia."  But  it  declined  under  the 
Byzantine  dominion.  Itgaveitsname  to  parchment 
{charla  Pergamea),  which  was  one  of  its  chief  manu- 
fsetures,  and  its  Ubrary,  said  to  consist  of  200,000 
volumes,  went  to  Alexandria  by  gift  from  Antony  to 
Cleopatrft.  For  the  Biblical  relations  see  Aai.i 
MiNoa,  IV. 
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Meaninc  of  the  Tenn  (|  1). 

Scripture  Reading  in  the  Eariy  Churoh 

(§2). 
Series  of  Lections  not  Fixed  ({  3). 
Indications  of  the  Lituivies  (S  4). 
Eariy    Eastern    and  Western  Lection- 

aries  (I  5). 
The  Comes  as  a  Leotionary  ({  6). 


PERICOPEy  pe-ric/o-pe. 

Early  Western  Pericope  System  (|  7). 
Evidences  of  Orderly  Planning  (|  8). 
Effects   of   Use  of   Latin  in  Worship 

(§9). 
Roman  Catholics  and  Eariy  Lutherans 

(§  10). 
Luther's    Position;     its    Consequences 

(§  11). 


Anglioan  SyvtBm  (|  12). 

Defense  and  Attack  on  the  Continat 

(§  13). 
Historical  Condusifxis  (|  14). 
German  Revisions  (|  15). 
Theory  of  the  Pericope  ({  16). 
Suggestions  for  a  Lectionary  ({  17). 
The  Anglican  Readings  (§  18). 


Pericope,  a  word  not  found  in  Biblical  Greek, 
means  in  ordinary  Greek  a  short  passage.  Justin 
Martyr  cites  as  pericopes  Isa.  xlii.  5-13;    Jer.  xi. 

19,  and  other  like  short  sections  (Try- 

z.  Meaning  pho,  chaps.  Ixv.,  Ixxii.,  etc.).    Clement 

of  the      of  Alexandria  {Strom,,  III.,  iv.,  VII., 

Term.      xiv.)  so  uses  the  word;   Origen  {Horn. 

xix.  on  Jer.  xx.  1-6)  applies  the  word 
to  a  selection  of  Scripture  read  in  worship  by  ap- 
pointment, and  further  divides  the  whole  text  into 
pericopes,  so  that  a  Scriptural  lesson  may  have 
several  pericopes.  Later  teachers  of  the  Church 
use  the  word  in  the  sense  of  a  passage  or  selection 
of  Scripture.  But  among  neither  Greeks  nor  Latins 
did  the  word  become  a  litux^ical  term;  even  yet 
the  Greeks  call  the  prescribed  lessons  from  Scrip- 
ture anagnoseia  or  anagnosmata,  the  Latins  lecHones 
epistolfB  et  evangelica.  The  use  of  "  pericope  '*  to 
denominate  set  Scriptural  lessons — the  '^  epistle 
and  Gospel "  of  the  early  Church — ^is  (German) 
Protestant  and  dates  from  the  sixteenth  century 
(cf.  the  work  of  Brenz,  PericopcB  evangeliorum  exn 
poaitcB,  1566).  In  theological  literature  the  word 
has  its  general  signification,  only  in  the  modem 
period  has  it  the  sense  of  prescribed  Scriptural 
lessons. 

The  development  of  what  "  pericope  "  stands  for 
depends  upon  the  lectionaries,  and  these  upon  the 
practise  of  reading  Scripture  in  the  early  Church. 

In  the  uncertainty  which  attaches  to 

2.  Scripture  the  early  history  of  liturgies  and  lec- 

Reading  in  tionaries  (see  Evangeliarium;  Litur- 

the  Early    ores),  one  must  depend  upon  incidental 

Church,     notices.     I  Tim.  iv.  13  refers  not  to 

Timothy's  private  reading,  but  to  his 
activity  for  the  congregation  in  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  (of  the  Old  Testament).  Col.  iv.  16  and 
Rev.  i.  3  refer  to  other  passages  which  are  to  be 
authoritative  for  the  community.  A  passage  in 
the  liturgy  of  James  mentions  the  reading  forth  of 
holy  words  of  the  old  covenant  and  the  prophets, 
but  speaks  of  the  exposition  of  the  incarnation,  the 
passion,  etc.,  during  divine  worship.  Here  there  is 
a  distinction  between  reading  before  the  congre- 
gation and  instruction;  the  Old  Testament  is  read, 
the  New  is  set  forth.  But  Justin  Martyr  (/  Apol., 
Ixvii.)  speaks  of  reading  also  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment at  divine  worship  on  Sunday,  using  the  words 
"  memoirs  of  the  apostles  or  the  writings  of  the 
prophets."  Tertullian's  expression  (Hcer.,  xxxvi.): 
**  (The  Church)  unites  the  law  and  the  prophets  in 
one  volume  with  the  writings  of  evangelists  and 
apostles,''  makes  in  the  same  direction  as  showing 
an  authoritative  source  of  Christian  teaching.  From 
the  practises  involved  in  the  foregoing  the  custom 
of  reading  from  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  de- 


veloped.   From  the  East  there  is  the  testimony  of 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem  ("  Catechetical  Lectures,"  iv. 
35;   the  Scriptiu-es  "  which  we  read  openly  in  the 
Church  "),  Apostolic  Constitutions  (VIIL,  v.  5), 
and  Basil  (Horn.  xiii.  on  Baptism);    and  for  the 
West  Ambrose  (Epist.,  xxii.  2)  and  Augustine  (Ser- 
mon xxix.  1) — ^all  of  these  implying  the  reading  of 
Scripture  at  divine  service.    Heaping  up  of  testi- 
mony is  imnecessary.     Probably  in  Justin's  time 
the  church  at  Rome  had  its  prescribed  readings  from 
both  Testaments;  the  later  Roman  Church  had  its 
**  epistle  and  Goepel."    But  custom  varied,  even  in 
the  same  church  (cf.  Augustine,  Sermon  xlv.).   A 
completed  and  fixed  system  of  lessons  one  may  not 
yet  assume  (cf.  Justin's  expression,  "  as  long  as 
time  permits,"  /  Apol.,  Ixvii.,  showing  that  definite 
length  was  not  yet  prescribed).    On  the  other  hand, 
Chrysostom  ("  On  Lazarus,"  iii.   1;  and  also  his 
Horn,  on  John  x.  1)  urges  his  hearers  to  read  in  ad- 
vance the  selections  which  will  be  read  before  them 
at  worship;   and  his  Horn.  Ivii.  1  further  implies  a 
fixed  series  of  lessons  reciuring  year  after  year. 
The  fact  that  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year  definite 
Biblical  books  furnished  the  readings  in  divine 
service  is  established.     In  some  ecclesiastical  dn- 
tricts  during  Quadragesima  Genesis  was  the  book 
read  (cf.  Ctjysostom  in  his  seventh  **  pillar  hom- 
ily ") ;  it  is  probable  that  the  homilies  of  Basil  on 
the  Hexaemeron  were  delivered  in  the  fasting-sea- 
son, when  daily  sermons  were  delivered.    Possibly 
Genesis  was  chosen  because  in  some  parts  of  the 
Greek  Church  the  church-year    began  in  spring. 
Another  book  which  served  as  the  basis  for  selec- 
tions in  the  fasting-season  was  Job  (cf .  Origen  on 
Job,  at  the  beginning;  Ambrose,  Epiet.  ad  Mared- 
lum,  XX.  19;    possibly  here  belongs  the  beginning 
of  the  homily  ascribed  to  Chrysostom,  which  im- 
plies a  yearly  return  to  that  book  as  the  source  of 
lections).    A  third  book  used  in  this  way  was  Jonah 
(Ambrose,  Epist.  ad  MarceUum,  xx.  25:    "  accord- 
ing to  custom,  the  lesson  wiU  be  from  Jonah  ";  in  a 
Gallican  lectionary  given  by  Mabillon  Jonah  i.  is 
the  reading  for  Holy  Saturday;    in  the  Mozarabic 
Liturgy  [q.v.]  the  entire  book  is  so  set).    In  some 
communities  it  was  the  practise  between  Easter  and 
Whitsuntide  to  read  from  the  Acts,  a  practise  to 
which  Augustine  testifies  (Tract.  6  on  John  xviii.). 
But  the  reading  of  such  books  was  not  so  defi- 
nitely settled  as  to  prescribe  fast^fixed  excerpts. 
In  this  respect  the  sixty-seven  homilies  of  Chiysos- 
tom  on  Genesis  are  instructive.     The  first  thirty- 
two  deal  with  Gen.  i.-xii.;  in  the  thirty-third  the 
author  says  that  the  series  has  been  interrupted  by 
the  coming  of  the  celebration  (of  paasion  wedc), 
and  then  follow  the  thirty-five  other  homilieB  on 
selected  portions  of  the  book.    That  is  to  say,  the 
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reading  in  course  of  Genesis  was  interrupted  by 

the  passion  season;  it  appears  that  special  seasons 

had  their  appropriate  lessons  (Chrysostom,  Car.  in 

Pentec,  ,  ,  .  ,%n  Princ.  Act,,  Hem,  iv.; 

3«  Series  of  Augustine    on    I    John);     Augustine 

Lections    speaks  of  the  "  order  of  the  lections," 

not  Fixed,  the  indispensable  history  of  the  oelebrar 
tion,  and  the  free  choice  of  the  preacher. 
Augustine  says  further  {Horn,  ccci.,  chap.  1)  that 
"  on  the  day  of  the  resurrection,  according  to  cus- 
tom, there  are  readings  taken  from  all  the  books  of 
the  holy  Gospel/'  and  a  closer  description  of  these 
readings  is  found  in  Horn,  ccxxxii.,  chap.  1.  Still, 
the  order  given  there  is  not  absolutely  binding,  and 
he  himself  made  changes — to  the  discomfort  of 
some  who  had  not  heard  what  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  hear.  The  preacher  had  a  certain  inde- 
pendence over  the  reading,  this  being  in  the  inter- 
est of  his  discourse  or  in  view  of  congregational 
needs  (Augustine,  Sermon  ccclxii.).  The  first  at- 
tempt, at  least  for  a  diocese,  to  fix  definite  readings 
for  a  part  of  the  year  was  in  Gaul  in  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century.  Gennadius  (De  scriptaribua  ecde- 
nasticia,  Ixxix.)  reports  that  Musseus  of  Marseilles 
excerpted  from  the  Scriptures  readings  for  the  year 
suited  to  the  days  celebrated.  The  second  comes 
from  the  present  Clermont,  where  Bishop  Apol- 
linaris  Sidonius  reports  in  an  epitaph  of  a  certain 
Claudianus  that  he  prepared  lections  for  the  annual 
celebrations.  Both  these  were,  however,  only  for 
special  seasons,  not  the  whole  year.  The  LecUanor' 
Hum  Gallicanum  (MPL,  Ixxii.)  belongs  to  a  later 
period  and  to  Burgundy.  For  the  same  period 
there  is  known  a  Greek  lectionaiy.  But  in  general, 
so  far  as  present  knowledge  goes,  the  reading  in 
course  never  extended,  in  this  early  period,  to  the 
whole  Scriptures;  yet  the  custom  was  graduaUy 
becoming  fixed  of  reading  certain  passages  or  from 
certain  books  at  certain  seasons,  though  the  choice 
was  not  yet  narrowly  limited. 

The  liturgies  confirm  the  conclusions  reached. 
Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  liturgies  them- 
selves offer  a  difficult  problem  as  to 

4.  Indica-  origin  and  age,  worked  over  and  al- 
tions  of  the  tered  as  they  have  been,  some  bearing 

Liturgies,  celebrated  names  which  are  suppositi- 
tious or  imreal  so  far  as  authorship 
goes.  The  Syrian  edition  of  the  Lituigy  of  St.  James 
names  the  reading  from  Paul  and  the  Gospel.  The 
Armenian  Liturgy  mentions  prophetical,  apostolic, 
and  Gospel  readings.  That  of  the  Coptic  Jacobites 
omits  the  Old-Testament  lection,  but  has  two  from 
the  epistles,  one  from  the  Acts,  and  one  from  the 
Gospel,  and  the  Ethiopic  liturgy  agrees  with  this. 
The  Nestorian  Liturgy  for  Ascension  Day  has  lections 
from  II  Cor.,  Acts,  I  Tim.,  and  Luke.  Renaudot 
(Liturgiarum  orientalium  coUecHOf  ii.  61-62,  Paris, 
1716)  notes  that  among  the  Syrians  the  Scriptures 
were  read  in  Syriac  with  an  interpretation  in  Arabic 
following;  the  interpretation  of  the  Gospel  was 
twofold,  literal  and  paraphrastic.  This  last  con- 
firms what  appeared  from  the  sermons  of  the  Church 
Fathers,  that  the  sermon  pericopes  developed  from 
the  lections,  and  that  entire  freedom  was  not  the 
fact.  For  indexes  and  indications  of  just  what  se- 
lections were  chosen  for  certain  times  the  libraries 


of  churches  and  monasteries  in  the  East  must  be 
searched;  but  the  lections  of  the  East  and  the  perio- 
ope  oystem  of  the  West  are  not  interworked.  The 
Evangdariwn  HierosoljfmUanum  was  apparently 
completed  1030,  but  probably  depends  upon  a  col- 
lection of  readings  much  older.  The  lectionary  is  in 
Syriac,  and  was  for  the  use  of  the  Melchites;  it 
begins  with  Easter;  the  lessons  till  Whitsuntide  are 
from  John,  those  till  September  II  (feast  of  the 
cross)  from  Matthew,  from  then  till  Septuagesima 
from  Luke,  and  after  that  from  Mark  with  selections 
from  the  other  Gospels.  A  second  lectionary,  Pales- 
tinian-Sjrriac,  has  among  the  epistolary  selections 
many  from  Old-Testament  books  and  from  Acts, 
while  a  sort  of  series  appears  for  the  sixteen 
Sunda3rs  before  Christmas. 

The  lections  of  the  present  Greek  Church  reach 
back  into  the  Middle  Ages.  A  distinction  is  made 
between  synaxarion  and  menologian,  the  former  cor- 
responding broadly  to  **  chiu^  year,''  the  latter  to 
the  calendar  called  in  Roman  usage  Z>e  sanc^u.  I^m- 
axarion  may  also  mean  exposition  of 

5.  Early    the  lives  of  saints  and  martyrs  (see 
Eastern  and  Acta  Marttrum,  etc.,  II.,  §  1).    Al- 

Westem  latius  describes  among  the  books  of 
Lectionaries.  the  Greek  Church  the  lectionary,  then 
the  Evangelium,  the  latter  adapted  for 
use  on  certain  days  and  festivals  (De  libria  ecdesitB 
OrtBccB,  dissertatio  1),  and  the  Sundays  take  the 
name  from  the  lection,  as  also  the  week  preceding 
that  Sunday.  The  partition  of  the  Gospels  among 
the  church  seasons  resembles  that  of  the  Evangelia^ 
Hum  Hierosolymitanum  (ut  sup.;  cf.  F.  A.  H. 
Scrivener,  Plain  Introduction  to  the  Criticism  of  the 
N,  T.,  pp.  74  sqq.,  London,  1894).  Another  lec- 
tionary is  named  by  Allatius  as  inferior  in  dignity, 
named  by  some  Apostolos  because  in  great  part  it  is 
taken  from  the  Pauline  writings,  by  others  Proo^ 
apostoloa  because  it  contains  also  readings  from 
Acts.  The  third  book  contains  selections  from  the 
Old  Testament  fitted  to  the  days  of  the  year,  and 
is  called  Anagnoamata  or  Anagnoaeia  (see  §  1  above). 
The  Greek  Church  has  a  second  series  of  lections, 
for  days  of  saints  and  martyrs,  contained  in  the 
Menaion  or  Menologion  (qq.v.),  corresponding  to  the 
PropHum  missarum  de  aanctia  of  the  Roman  missal. 
Some  lectionaries  of  the  Western  Church  have  dis- 
tinct interest  as  being  the  predecessors  of  the  les- 
sons or  pericopes.  Some  of  these,  as  they  have 
come  down,  are  of  early  date — ^pre-Oarolingian — 
like  the  two  Galilean  lectionaries  found  at  Luxeuil 
and  Bobbio  (in  MPL,  Ixxii.).  Others,  like  the 
Mozarabic  and  the  Milan  forms,  had  their  begin- 
nings in  the  early  period,  though  their  present  form 
is  that  developed  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  oldest 
is  the  Liber  comicus  (ed.  G.  Morin,  in  Anecdota 
Mared8olana,  vol.  i.,  Oxford,  1893  sqq.),  the  form 
of  which  is  of  the  sixth  century,  bcdng  threefold, 
Old  Testament,  epistle,  and  Gospel,  covering  Ad- 
vent to  Whitsuntide,  special  festivals,  and  twenty- 
two  Simday  readings.  Morin  makes  it  Carthagin- 
ian. This  is  the  region  of  the  Mosarabic  form  (see 
Mozarabic  Liturot),  which  has  much  in  common 
with  Liber  comicus  and  also  many  divergencies. 
These  western  lectionaries  are  distinguished  from 
the  Greek  by  emphasis  upon  Advent. 
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In  the  histoiy  of  the  (Qeiman)  pericope  B3r8tem 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Luther  retained  the 
epistle  and  Gospel  selections  used  before  the  Refor- 
mation on  Sundays  and  festivals.    There  are  also 
remains  of  a  medieval  lectionary  which 

6.  The  is  most  probably  derived  from  that  in- 
comes as  a  troduced  into  the  Prankish  realm  by 
Lectionaxy.  the  founders  of  that  kingdom,  which 

was  superseded  by  the  later  national 
church  lectionaries.  Present  opinion  is  that  Jerome 
was  not  the  compiler,  as  the  prologue  (or  title)  states 
(cf.  E.  Ranke,  Dcu  kirchliche  Pericopensyslemf  ap- 
pendix III.,  Berlin,  1847).  Morin  (Revue  Binidic- 
tine,  1890,  pp.  416  sqq.)  suspects  that  Victor  of 
Capua  was  the  compiler  for  Bishop  Constantius  of 
Aquino.  The  book  is  interesting  as  teaching  what 
is  meant  by  the  term  Cornea  which  is  so  frequently 
met  in  this  relation.  The  word  occurs  in  the  title 
of  this  book  and  in  the  preface;  it  appears  also  as 
marking  a  special  collection  alongside  "  codices, 
Gospels,  the  Apostolum,  and  the  Psalter,"  and 
clearly  means  a  coUection  of  ^'  heavenly  readings," 
and  not  merely  an  index  with  the  data  of  day,  place 
in  Scripture,  and  extent.  Thus  the  Liber  comicue 
was  a  comes,  containing  as  it  did  the  selections  in 
full.  The  same  conclusion  is  reached  through  the 
Cornea  Albini  corrected  for  Charlemagne,  the  copy- 
ist of  which  notes  that  the  Cornea  is  in  many  hands, 
but  mostly  in  defective  form;  for  this  reason  the 
king  had  Alcuin  correct  it,  and  the  cop3rist,  having 
made  a  correct  exemplar,  hopes  that  it  will  be  kept 
in  that  shape  by  following  transcribers.  The  word 
cornea,  ''  companion,"  arose  from  the  book's  being 
used  at  the  service,  for  which  it  was  designed,  pri- 
vate use  being  only  secondary.  The  clerics  used  it 
at  the  altar  since  the  sacramentary  did  not  contain 
the  lections.  From  such  a  **  comes,"  indeed  from 
a  lectionary  which  may  be  called  "  the  comes,"  are 
the  early  ecclesiastical  (German)  pericopes  derived. 
But  this  source  lies  in  several  differing  recensions 
— the  Cornea  AUnnif  Cornea  Theotinchi,  Liber  Comi- 
tia  secundum  Pamdii  codicea  expreaaua,  and  Lee- 
tionariua  miaacB  juxta  rUum  ecdeaia  RomancB.  While 
these  do  not  go  back  of  the  age  of  Charlemagne, 
they  embody  older  lectionaries,  indeed  the  pre- 
Carolingian  Roman  lectionary  is  their  root.  Pres- 
ent pericopes  embody  epistle  and  Gospel,  as  did  the 
Roman  mass.  With  this  agrees  the  Sacramentarium 
Gregorianum  (MPLy  Ixxviii.).  Two  lections  to  the 
mass  is  the  rule  with  the  complete  recensions  of  the 
comes.  The  comes  has  more  selections  simply  be- 
cause Luther  lopped  off  many  occasions  of  special 
service. 

With  the  exception  of  Milan,  which  retained  the 
old  lectionary  with  the  old  mass,  and  some  Spanish 
churches  which  retained  the  Mozarabic  liturgy,  the 

Western   Church   had    an   essentially 

7.  Early  identical  pericope  system,  not  derived 
Western  immediately  from  the  needs  of  the 
Pericope  medieval  period  but  from  the  past 
System,     usage  of  the  church  at  Rome.   Whether 

it  goes  back  to  Gregory  the  Great  or 
his  time  is  uncertain,  though  in  his  time  a  sjrstem 
of  lections  was  in  use  (cf.  the  preface  to  Gregory's 
forty  homilies  on  the  Gospels).  The  medieval  ex- 
positors also  give  no  clue.    The  Advent  group  of 


pericopes  find  explanation  in  the  constructioD  of 
Isidore  of  Seville,  that  the  Advent  refers  first  to 
the  birth  of  Christ  and  then  to  his  coming  io  a 
wider  sense.  The  epistles  are  selected  from  a  like 
point  of  view.  The  Gospels  of  Cliristmastide  are 
self-explanatory;  the  Gospel  of  the  flight  into  Egypt 
and  of  the  slaughter  of  the  innocents  fall  on  tLe 
days  which  pre^e  the  Gospel  of  the  £4>iphany; 
also,  since  the  second  part  of  the  narrative  precedes 
the  first,  it  is  indicated  that  the  first  pericope  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  the  continuation  of  the  othos. 
With  Jan.  6,  called  in  the  comes  "Theophany" 
and  in  the  homiliarium  ''  Epiphany,"  a  new  point 
of  view  comes  in — the  revelation  of  the  glory  of 
Jesus. 

It  is  not  sought  here  to  show  how  every  eptsto- 

laiy  and  Gospel  pericope  has  been  set  for  its  day, 

but  merely  to  illustrate  that,  choosing  the  fasting 

season  par  excdlence,  certain  groups  n- 

8.  Evidences  veal  a  definite  orderliness  and  plan.  A 

of  Orderiy  double  point  of  view  comes  into  sight 

Planning.    — ^preparation  for  the  passion  and  the 
resurrection,  and  the  discipline  of  fast- 
ing.   It  can  not  be  said  that  the  Gospels  for  the 
fasting-season  have  exclusive  reference  to  the  fast- 
ing and  penitential  discipline  of  catechiunens,  for 
in  Quinquagesima  the  thought  is  directed  to  the 
passion  (Luke  xviii.  31-43)  and  in  Quadragesima 
in  the  sixteenth  century  some  places  read  on  the 
first  or  second  Sunday  the  transfiguration  instead 
of  the  temptation.    Other  points  of  anticipation  of 
the  period  of  the  passion  might  be  cited.    The  8e^ 
ond  point  of  view,  the  discipline  of  fasting,  appears 
in  otlier  Gospel  pericopes  of  this  period.    For  this 
reason  the  history  of  the  temptation  is  placed  at 
the  beginning  of  Quadragesima  (Gregory  the  Great, 
Horn,  on  the  Gospels,  xvi.,  chap.  5) ;  the  two  follow- 
ing Sunday  pericopes  deal  with  expulsion  of  demons. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  purpose  of  these  se- 
lections was,  by  calling  attention  to  the  attacks 
and  power  of  the  devil,  to  urge  the  faithful  to  fast- 
ing, almsgiving,  and  prayer  (cf.  Augustine,  Sermon 
ccx.,  chap.  6).    The  epistolary  pericopes  bear  out 
this  construction  and  so  fall  into  the  general  scheme. 
The  examples  cited  show  that  they  were  selected 
with  due  care,  and  that  the  point  of  view  involved 
is  in  part  still  available,  though  also  in  part  obso- 
lete.    It  is  not  improbable  that  other  portions  of 
the  collections  of  readings,  the  plan  of  which  is  not 
now  perceptible,  were  not  put  together  at  haphaz- 
ard.   In  the  Homiliarium  Uie  Gospels  for  the  Trin- 
ity period  are  in  four  groups:  after  Pentecost,  after 
June  29,  after  Aug.  10,  and  after  Sept.  29.    In  the 
second  section,  which  is  that  of  Peter  and  Paul,  on 
the  first  Sunday  was  read  the  call  of  Peter,  and  on 
following  Sundays  addresses  and  concunissions  of 
Jesus  to  his  disciples.    While  this  last  construction 
is  only  hypothetical,  if  it  is  true,  it  shows  purpose 
within  certain  groups. 

In  the  West  during  the  centuries  in  which  the 
pericope  system  developed,  a  second  transforma- 
tion occurred  which  had  the  highest  importance  for 
the  reading  of  Scripture  as  lessons  in  worship.  The 
language  of  the  service  ceased  to  be  intelligible  to 
the  people.  The  high  opinion  of  the  lection  held 
in  tike  early  CSiurch  is  easily  shown:  the  lector 
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was  a  prophet  for  whom  was  besought  at  ordina- 
tion  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  prophetical  gift 
(Apostolic  Constitutions,  viii.  22).  Augustine  de- 
clares (Sermon  clxx.,  chap.  1)  that  the 
Q.  Effects  lections  hang  together  because  all  pro- 
of Use  of  ceed  from  one  mouth,  not  that  of  the 
Latin  in  minister,  but  of  him  who  fills  the 
Worship,  reader's  mouth.  The  lection  so  highly 
valued  in  the  early  Church  became  in 
the  Middle  Ages  worthless  to  the  congregation  be- 
cause it  was  in  Latin.  Then  came  the  demand  for 
the  sermon  in  a  tongue  intelligible  to  the  worshipers, 
and  later  this  became  a  fixed  custom.  It  is  a 
question,  however,  how  far  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Middle  Ages  the  lection  was  made  understandable 
to  the  people.  Walafrid  (q.v.)  indicates  {De  exordio, 
vii.)  that  this  was  done  among  the  Goths,  and 
iEneas  Sylvius  reports  (Historia  Bohemica,  chap, 
xiii.)  a  like  practise  among  the  Slavs  which  seems 
to  deal  with  the  lections.  John  VIII.  directed  in 
880  that  the  Gospel  be  read  in  Latin  and  afterward 
translated.  Lingard  (History  and  AnHquUtea  of  the 
Anglo-Sfixon  Churchy  i.  307,  London,  1845)  reports 
the  rendering  of  epistle.  Gospel,  and  sermon  in  the 
vernacular,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  Evangel- 
arium  of  Cuthbert  (ed.  W.  W.  Skeat,  Oxford,  1871- 
1887),  in  which  the  Latin  text  is  accompanied  by 
an  Anglo-Saxon  interpretation,  which  may  have 
been  meant  to  assist  in  making  the  lesson  intelli- 
gible to  the  people.  According  to  Harduin  {Cor^ 
cHiay  vi.  1,  p.  783)  it  was  desired  of  priests  that  they 
be  able  to  read  well  the  epistle  and  Gospel  and  to 
give  the  sense.  The  second  item  here  refers  to  the 
sermon,  which  was  then  in  part  the  rendering  of  the 
pericopes  into  the  vernacular  or  the  paraphrasing  of. 
them.  Many  preachers  prefixed  an  interpretation  of 
the  pericope.  After  the  rise  of  printing  came  the 
"plenaries  "  (see  Plenary),  the  forerunners  of  which 
were  in  England  manuscripts  containing  the  Gospels 
and  epistles  for  the  church  year.  The  printed 
plenaries  (cf.  J.  Alzog,  Die  deiUachen  Plenarien, 
Freiburg,  1874)  contained  much  more  matter,  e.g., 
translation  of  the  liturgy,  sermon,  epistle,  and  Gos- 
pel, aiming  to  give  to  those  unskilled  in  Latin 
knowledge  of  the  service  (cf.  preface  to  the 
plenary  printed  at  Basel,  1516).  But  the  Church 
held  fast  to  the  reading  of  the  pericopes  in  Latin. 
The  Hussite  delegates  to  Basel  in  vain  sought  per- 
mission to  use  in  the  vernacular  the  Gospel,  epistle, 
and  Apostles'  Creed. 

The  fact  that  demand  for  the  use  of  the  vernacu- 
lar came  from  the  opponents  was  more  influential 
with  the  later  papal  theologians  than  the  interest 
in  instructing  the  people.    So  Clichtoveus  (Prapug- 
nactdum  ecdesia  contra  Lutheranoa,  book  i.,  chap. 
4,  1526)  gives  expression  to  the  fear 
10.  Roman  that  the  laity  would  wrest  Scripture  to 
Catholics    their  own  hurt,  though  that  the  lections 
and  Early  be  made  intelligible  is  not  forbidden. 
Lutherans.  This  was  the  tenor  of  the  conclusions  of 
the  Coimcil  of  Trent,  but  the  lectionary 
was  re\  ised.    Hence,  in  spite  of  their  common  origin, 
the  Evangelical  pericope  system  and  the  Roman 
do  not  coincide,  though  the  differences  are  not 
great,  some  lections  having  fallen  out  of  the  Evan- 
gelical system  because  the  observances  at  which 


they  were  read  have  lapsed,  because  transpositions 
have  been  made,  additions  have  been  interpolated, 
or  new  sections  substituted.  When  Luther  first 
took  up  the  improvement  of  the  chiuxh  service,  for 
the  sake  of  (scholars  he  desired  to  retain  the  Latin 
mass  and  consequently  the  Latin  lections,  though 
later  he  was  not  unwilling  to  permit  the  use  of 
other  languages  in  worship;  for  the  congregation 
he  wished  the  lection  in  the  vernacular.  Probably 
his  Bible  translation  was  made  with  this  in  view, 
though  direct  proof  of  it  is  not  forthcoming.  He 
was  also  aware  of  the  defects  of  the  existing  peric- 
opes. In  the  Formula  miaacB  Luther  distinguishes 
between  the  selections  for  the  Gospel  and  the  epis- 
tle, regarding  the  former  as  much  better  chosen 
than  the  latter.  In  fact  the  epistle  is  usuaUy  chosen 
from  the  hortatory  portion  of  the  book  from  which 
it  is  taken.  From  this  Luther  proceeded  to  ex- 
press the  necessity  for  reform,  and  pronounced  judg- 
ments upon  individual  lections  showing  the  errone- 
ous views  of  the  authority  which  had  chosen  them, 
in  other  cases,  however,  admitting  the  suitability 
of  the  readings.  Accordingly,  nmnerous  instances 
can  be  pointed  out  in  which  the  choice  of  the  Re- 
former has  resulted  in  a  bettennent  of  the  selection 
read.  In  some  cases,  while  the  lection  was  retained, 
new  sections  were  added  to  those  already  in  use. 
It  can  be  alleged  that  a  new  choice  altogether  would 
have  been  better  in  some  of  these  instances,  such  as 
that  between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  period  might  be  noted  and  instruction 
given  respecting  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  by 
using  I  Cor.  xv. 

In  order  rightly  to  understand  Luther's  position 
with  regard  to  pericopes  and  the  system,  distinction 
must  be  made  between  lections  and  sermon  texts. 
So  far  as  the  existing  pericopes  served 
zz.  Luther's  as  selections  for  reading,  he  would 
Position;  its  have  set  them  aside  or  at  least  rad- 
Conse-      ically  revised  them,  though  as  a  ser- 

quences.  monic  basis  he  retained  them — with 
improvements,  though  he  was  not  a 
decided  advocate  of  the  prescribed  text  pericopes. 
As  early  as  1523  he  had  no  objection  to  the  preacher 
using  in  the  morning  the  usiial  Gospel  and  in  the 
afternoon  the  epistle,  but  thought  that  the  preacher 
might  use  one  or  two  books  which  seemed  to  him 
most  useful.  Indeed,  in  the  Deutsche  Messe  of 
1526  he  disclaimed  criticism  of  particular  matters 
of  this  sort.  Preaching  along  the  lines  of  the  peric- 
opes he  recognized  as  having  its  own  rights;  but 
as  he  himself  preached  a  great  niunber  of  sermons 
in  series,  it  is  clear  that  he  preferred  to  expound 
books  in  successive  sermons  rather  than  to  preach 
on  the  pericopes.  If  the  lectionary,  from  which  the 
Sunday  and  festival  pericopes  were  only  in  small 
part  taken,  had  been  used,  at  least  by  the  clergy,  in 
its  completeness  (supposing  that  they  performed 
their  duty  conscientiously),  then  it  was  as  a  whole 
completely  lost  by  a  singular  proposal  by  means  of 
which  Luther  would  introduce  a  sort  of  serial  read- 
ings while  avoiding  monotony.  For  week-days  he 
set  a  series  of  readings  for  worship:  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday  the  catechism,  on  Wednesday  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew,  on  Saturday  the  Gospel  of  John,  on 
Thursday  and  Friday  the  daily  lections  for  the  week 
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in  the  epbtles  and  other  New-Testament  matter. 
A  remainder  of  this  infelicitous  arrangement  has  in 
some  places  continued  till  the  present  in  the  usage 
of  reading  weekly  a  chapter  of  some  Biblical  book 
in  series.  Unfortunately,  the  projected  lectionary 
was  not  provided  by  Luther  or  by  any  other,  but 
through  the  church  orders  the  traditional  Sunday 
and  festival  readings  were  placed  in  authority, 
though  sometimes  with  improvements.  This  was 
the  case  with  the  Brunswick  chiuxh  order  of  1528 
and  the  agenda  of  Pomerania  of  1568.  There  were 
demands  for  more  of  Scripture  in  the  Sunday  serv- 
ice than  the  old  lections  afforded,  and  this  was  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Brandenbuig-Nurembeig  chiunch 
order  of  1533  and  that  of  WOrttemberg  of  1536. 
Provision  was  made  for  sermons  on  whole  books 
alongside  those  from  the  Simday  Gospel,  and  the 
Pomeranian  agenda  provided  for  sermons  on  the 
most  useful  books  of  the  Bible.  In  general,  however, 
in  the  chief  service  the  old  pericopes  remained  the 
principal  basis.  To  this  end  not  merely  need  and 
pedagogical  considerations  led,  confessional  rea- 
sons had  their  influence.  Carbtadt  in  1522  retained 
the  mass  as  a  concession  to  the  weak  in  faith,  and  so 
introit,  epistle,  and  Gospel  were  still  used.  Thomas 
MOnser  declared  in  152^  in  favor  of  entire  chapters 
in  place  of  the  epistle  and  Gospel.  In  Switzerland 
abolition  of  the  pericopes  had  been  begun;  in  Zurich 
Zwingli  preached  upon  whole  books — ^Matthew, 
Acts,  I  and  II  Timothy,  Galatians,  Peter,  Hebrews, 
and  in  1525  he  began  Genesis;  Bullinger,  in  the 
course  of  his  first  twelve  years,  preached  on  nearly 
all  the  books  of  the  Bible.  Ofl&cial  abrogation  of 
the  pericopes  may  not  be  cited,  but  practically  they 
had  fallen  out  of  use;  this  was  the  case  with  Calvin. 
In  the  Anglican  Church  the  lection  and  pericope 
system  had  a  singular  development.  A  sort  of  f ore- 
nmner  was  the  Reformatio  ecdeaiarum  Hassice 
(1526),  which  directs  reading  through  the  Old  Tes- 
tament at  morning  service  and  through 
12.  Anglican  the  New  at  evening  service.  But  this 
System,  work  was  never  introduced  and  may 
have  been  unknown  to  the  compilers 
of  the  Anglican  lituigy.  Another  pattern  was  the 
lection  system  in  the  reconstruction  of  Franciscus 
Quignonius  (1536),  which  sets  out  to  read  through 
Scripture  in  the  year  and  the  Psalms  once  a  month. 
The  first  edition  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
(Introduction,  "  Concerning  the  Service  of  the 
Church,"  with  notes  reproduced  in  J.  H.  Blunt, 
Annotated  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  pp.  100-101, 
New  York,  1908)  remarks  upon  the  decay  of  the 
early  system  of  reading  Scripture  and  the  use  of  the 
Latin.  Its  new  system  follows  mainly  the  Latin 
translation  of  1549;  each  day  has  morning  and 
evening  service,  at  each  of  wMch  a  selection  from 
each  Testament  is  read,  the  Biblical  books  being 
read  in  course  (e.g.,  on  Jan.  2,  morning,  Gen.  i.  is 
read,  evening,  Gen.  ii.;  the  New  Testament  is  so 
divided  that  at  morning  service  Gospels  and  Acts 
are  read,  at  evening  the  epistles),  except  Chron- 
icles, Canticles,  and  part  of  Leviticus;  during  Oct. 
5-Nov.  27  readings  are  from  the  Apocrypha.  The 
New  Testcmient,  except  Revelation,  is  read  through 
three  times  a  year,  and  Psahns  once  a  month,  so 
that  a  complete  break  is  here  made  with  the  strict 


pericope  system.  In  the  calendar  neariy  all  tlie 
saints'  days  disappear,  though  the  old  Sunday  ter- 
minology is  retained  with  the  related  pericopes. 
The  later  editions  have  besides  for  Sundays  and 
festivals  special  lections,  mostly  from  the  (M  Tes- 
tament; ibe  alterations  in  these  later  issues  follow 
the  same  principle — ^to  read  much  of  Scripture  and 
to  retain  at  least  as  readings  the  old  pericqKs. 
See  further,  §  18  below. 

On  the  continent  the  question  of  retention  or 
abolition  of  the  traditional  pericopes  developed 
into  a  confessional  controversy.  Westphal  pro- 
posed to  Calvin  in  the  sacramental 
Z3«  Defense  controversy  that  the  perio^ies  be 
and  Attack  sanctioned  as  sermonic  basis,  and  Gal- 
on the  vin  replied  with  an  attack  upon  them 
Continent  (DefenHo  II  contra  Westphatum),  the 
one  groimd  for  their  retention  bong 
their  convenience  for  the  preacher.  The  Lutherans 
entered  the  battle  as  defenders,  though  they  were 
not  blind  to  the  defects  of  the  pericopes;  they  could 
not  dispense  with  the  system  while  looking  to  the 
interests  of  the  congregation,  which  to  a  great  ex- 
tent the  pericopes  served.  The  preachers  needed 
helps,  and  collections  of  sermons  on  the  pericopes 
existed;  the  postiUse  (see  Postil)  were  in  great  use 
by  preachers.  The  Lutherans  were  demanding  that 
preaching  should  deal  with  the  necessary  truths  of 
salvation,  a  result,  they  thought,  better  obtained  by 
dealing  with  selections  than  with  whole  books;  so 
the  Lutheran  sermon  brought  about  affection  for 
the  old  pericope  (cf .  Simon  Saccus,  ErklSrung  uber 
die  Sonntagsevangelien,  1599).  The  very  repetition, 
it  was  urged,  brought  about  the  better  instruction 
of  the  hearer.  Calvin's  attack  upon  the  pericope 
system  and  Saccus'  defense  of  the  same  contain 
practically  all  that  can  be  said  against  and  for  it. 
Among  Lutherans,  Luther's  free  position  regarding 
it  was  forgotten.  Habermann  began  his  sermon  on 
the  pericope  for  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Advent  with 
the  remark  that  the  teachers  of  the  early  Church 
were  led,  not  aimlessly  or  thoughtlessly,  but  for 
weighty  causes,  to  read  that  text  on  that  day.  Yet 
Spener  regretted  the  restriction  of  the  preacher  which 
the  use  of  the  pericopes  had  brought  about,  such 
that  often  essentials  had  to  be  dragged  in  as  if  by 
the  hair.  A  growing  opposition  developed  among 
Lutherans.  Mosheim  {Anweisung  erbaulich  zu  predi- 
gen,  Erlangen,  1771)  noted  that  the  pericopes  fur- 
nished only  a  partial  basis,  and  that  often  not  the 
most  seemly.  Indeed,  many  prominent  teachers 
wished  that  the  established  custom  with  respect  to 
these  might  be  abolished.  Mosheim  pointed,  in 
addition,  to  the  danger  to  the  form  of  the  sermon 
inherent  in  the  sjrstem — the  preacher  is  likely,  when 
boimd  to  certain  texts,  to  mold  his  discourses  in  a 
certain  manner;  the  text  is  often  repeated,  yet  the 
sermon  must  be  changed.  Reinhard  notes  that  the 
consequence  is  to  awaken  and  sharpen  inventive- 
ness. Herder  opposed  the  system,  though  with  no 
new  argimients  {Revision  der  Uturgiey  1787);  yet 
he  thought  the  reading  of  the  Gospel  necessary  on 
account  of  the  peasantry,  for  whom  it  provided 
a  means  of  instruction  while  it  also  served  as  a 
sort  of  calendar;  the  enlarging  of  the  lections,  be 
argued,  opened  up  a  wider  field  for  a  richer  teachiof 
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of  doctrine.  While  these  objections  were  founded 
upon  considerations  of  usefuhiess,  difficulty,  or  lim- 
itations in  the  pericopes,  the  rationalistic  party  ob- 
jected on  account  of  the  contents  of  the  readings; 
they  regarded  them  as  the  legacy  of  the  darkest 
Middle  Ages,  of  which  only  few  were  considered  as 
worthy  while  the  rest  fostered  superstition  or  of- 
fended good  taste  or  committed  some  other  offense. 
To  this  the  defense  was  weak  and  practically  yielded 
the  case  (C.  Harms,  PastaraUheologie,  lecture  6,  Kiel, 
1830). 

These  conclusions  rested  upon  personal  experi- 
ences, practical  and  doctrinal  considerations,  and 
subjective  impressions.  Little  attention  was  paid 
to  the  question  of  origins;   even  Mos- 

14.  His-  heim  was  satisfied  with  the  most  gen- 
torical  eral  results.  Ernst  Ranke  was  the  first 
Conclusions,  to  approach  the  subject  from  this  side 
(Das  kirchliche  Perikapensy^em  ana 
den  dliesten  Urkunden  der  rdmischen  lAturgie,  Ber- 
lin, 1847),  and  reached  the  conclusion  that,  apart 
from  some  lections  for  the  chief  festivals,  a  great 
part  of  the  pericopes  were  set  for  purposes,  days, 
feasts,  and  actions  which  have  fallen  into  disuse 
or  even  into  oblivion,  that  they  belonged  to  a 
church  year  which  coincided  only  in  part  with  our 
own.  Then  came  to  consciousness  what  might  have 
been  learned  from  Luther,  that  from  the  old  peric- 
opes only  fragments  had  been  retained  for  the 
Lutheran  service.  Schleiermacher  (Praktische  The- 
ologie,  p.  137,  Berlin,  1850)  followed  this  up  by  as- 
serting that  no  special  wisdom  imderlay  the  system. 
But  this  opposition  had  for  long  no  results,  it  did 
not  reach  the  congregations  in  its  effects.  More- 
over, the  lections,  especially  the  Gospels,  had  be- 
come established  as  an  essential  part  of  the  cultus, 
were  more  than  what  Herder  called  "  a  calendar." 
They  had  become  a  sort  of  Bible  for  laymen,  con- 
taining a  great  store  of  necessary  and  priceless  truths 
made  living  through  the  serial  preaching  upon  them. 
The  very  sparsity  of  instruction  in  the  schools  aided 
to  render  the  hold  of  the  system  upon  the  people 
abiding.  The  Ulm  church  order  of  1747  directed 
the  use  of  the  Gospel  for  sermonic  basis  on  Sundays 
and  other  celebrations,  and  ordered  the  reading  of 
the  epistle,  proclaiming  the  utility  for  the  congre- 
gation of  instruction  depending  from  certain  known 
recurring  texts,  and  asserting  that  in  them  was 
afforded  opportunity  sufficient  for  the  true  teacher. 

The  development  in  Grermany  was  somewhat  as 
follows.  In  Brunswick-Ltinebuig  in  1765  in  the 
village  churches  preaching  was  permitted  alter- 
nately on  epistle  and  Gospel;  in  Hanover,  1769,  the 
old  pericopes  in  revised  form  together 
15.  German  with  Biblical  lectures  upon  short  in- 
Revisions.  structive  selections  from  the  canonical 
books  became  the  order.  Since  1876 
four  new  series,  for  the  afternoon  service,  have  been 
introduced.  The  Baden-Durlach  order  of  1793 
favors  free  choice  of  texts,  but  does  not  approve 
entire  abandonment  of  the  pericopes,  while  advan- 
cing a  plan  for  newly  selected  texts  from  the  Old 
Testament,  epistle,  and  Gospel;  the  church  year  is 
abandoned.  Since  1881  there  have  been  in  Baden 
two  series  of  Gospels  and  two  of  epistles,  the  first  in 
each  being  a  revision  of  the  old  pericopes.     In 


Weimar  three  new  series  were  introduced,  the  old 
Gospel  remained  as  reading  selection,  the  fourth 
year  witnessed  the  use  of  the  old  pericope  system 
of  epistle  and  Gospel.  In  Nassau  the  ^stem  of 
Heydenreich  is  recommended,  the  third  and  fourth 
series  containing  dogmatic  texts  for  teaching.  In 
Saxony  in  1810  a  new  series  of  texts  came  into  use; 
since  1890  there  has  been  a  fourfold  series  of  peric- 
opes, the  first  and  second  the  old  pericopes  re- 
vised; there  are  two  series  of  lections  in  place  of 
the  old  epistle  and  Gospel  when  these  are  used  as 
sermonic  basis.  In  WOrttemberg  in  1830  and  1894 
a  second  and  third  series  of  pericopes  covering  each 
a  year  were  introduced.  Bavaria  has  permitted  the 
use  of  the  series  compiled  by  Thomasius,  and  the 
course  of  readings  covers  four  years.  In  the  Bavar 
rian  Palatinate  there  is  a  four-year  course;  Gospel, 
freely  chosen  texts,  epistle,  and  a  new  series  of  peric- 
opes furnish  the  textual  basis.  In  Prussia,  for  the 
older  provinces,  for  epistle  and  Gospel  first  come  the 
old  pericopes,  then  a  new  series,  including  selec- 
tions from  the  Old  Testament;  in  the  Rhine  prov- 
ince the  old  system  alternates  with  a  new  series, 
with  a  year  upon  the  Old  Testament  for  the  minor 
services.  In  1897  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  selec- 
tions from  the  four  Gospels  practically  displaced 
the  old  Gospel  for  reading,  which  is  retained  for 
preaching  texts.  The  efforts  of  the  German  Evan- 
gelical Church  Conference  (1896)  through  its  com- 
mission were  directed  toward  a  revision  of  the  old 
pericopes,  selection  of  a  series  of  readings  from  the 
Old  Testament  for  the  church  year,  the  fixing  of  a 
series  setting  forth  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Jesus, 
the  setting  up  of  a  second  series  of  epistles  and  Gos- 
pels parallel  to  the  old  system.  The  results  have 
not  led  to  a  general  acceptance,  and  the  matter  is 
still  in  flux,  conditions  in  different  parts  changing 
the  situation  with  reference  to  adoption  of  the  new 
series. 

The  course  of  the  development  of  the  sermon  has 
been  away  from  treatment  of  whole  books  of  Scrip- 
ture— ^indeed,  the  intrusion  of  festivals  always  hin- 
dered this.  The  necessities  of  the  congregation  led 
to  the  insertion  of  other  selections,  and  this  was  the 

beginning  of  pericopes.    Strictly  serial 

16.  Theory  preaching  would  be  in  fact  abrogation 

of  the       of  church  festivals.    Even  for  the  pe- 

Pericope.    riods  when  special  observances  do  not 

occur  all  books  of  Scripture  are  not 
wholly  suitable;  there  must  be  selection  of  books 
in  any  case.  Then,  where  the  custom  obtains  of 
preaching  not  on  any  one  book  in  series  but  on  in- 
dividual selections,  shall  the  preacher  have  the 
choice  or  be  restricted  to  pericopes?  Existence  of  a 
series  of  pericopes  does  not  protect  the  congrega- 
tion from  arbitrariness  or  other  vagaries  of  the 
preacher;  if  so  disposed,  he  will  treat  pericopes  as 
he  would  his  own  selections.  Determining  factors 
here  are  the  relation  of  the  preacher  to  the  congre- 
gation, of  the  latter  to  the  denomination,  of  this  to 
the  Church  at  large,  of  the  last  to  Scripture,  and  of 
Scripture  to  the  truths  of  salvation.  What  is  to  be 
brought  out  in  worship  is  the  distinctive  character 
of  Christianity,  then  of  the  denomination.  With 
this  would  fit  well  a  prescribed  recurring  order  of 
pericopes,  chosen  with  fitness  for  this  purpose. 
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Whilo  the  old  system  is  but  a  fragment  of  a  lost 
whole,  related  originally  to  what  is  no  longer  in 
existence,  and  su£fering  from  special  faults,  it 
has  one  great  advantage  in  that  it  contains  in- 
dispensable selections  setting  forth  the  person,  life, 
and  work  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  A  new  system  must 
contain  or  parallel  these,  conserving  variation  and 
incitement  for  the  preacher,  but  not  changing  the 
essentials.  Especially  in  the  epistle  is  there  room 
for  improvement.  If  in  the  pericopes  the  choice  is 
restricted  to  the  New  Testament,  the  series  can 
hardly  cover  more  than  two  years;  if  in  the  epistle 
the  really  choice  parts  are  in  the  first  series,  the 
second  can  be  little  more  than  supplementary. 

The  Reformed  churches  vary  in  practise  as  to 
possession  of  a  lection  system  alongside  the  text. 
German  Lutheran  and  imion  congregations  have 
an  independent  lection  system.  This  is  regarded 
as  a  necessity  for  the  life  of  the  congregation,  be- 
cause of  the  importance  for  it  of  the 
17.  Sugges-  Bible;  this  requires  not  merely  sermon 
tions  for  a  texts  but  independent  lections.  When 
Lectionaxy.  the  sermon  pericopes  are  derived  from 
the  New  Testament,  the  Old  Testar 
ment  falls  out  of  use  in  case  the  lection  is  missing. 
A  requirement  of  the  lection  is  that  it  have  inher- 
ent significance,  since  the  difference  between  this 
and  the  text  is  that  the  latter  is  explained  in  the 
discourse  while  the  lection  has  to  speak  for  itself. 
To  install  a  lectionaiy  which  shall  meet  the  demands 
implied  in  all  that  precedes  is  a  task  the  Protestant 
Church  should  no  longer  defer.  In  doing  this  the 
experiences  of  the  past  should  be  utilized,  especially 
the  fact  that  the  serial  reading  of  the  Bible  has  not 
maintained  itself.  Indeed,  this  sort  of  reading  is 
based  upon  a  wrong  principle,  inasmuch  as  all  books 
of  the  Bible  are  not  equally  suited  for  the  edificar 
lion  of  the  congregation,  which  last  is  one  aim  of 
the  Church  in  its  reading  of  Scripture.  On  this  ac- 
count the  Church  will  install  pericopes,  that  is, 
a  fixed  and  obligatory  system  of  lections.  This  will 
meet  the  needs  of  the  congregation  in  that  it  will 
represent  the  great  things  of  God  and  will  minister 
to  personal  Christianity.  Both  these  ends  are  pro- 
vided for  in  the  church  year,  the  former  in  the 
special  celebrations,  the  latter  in  the  ordinary  Sun- 
days. Appropriateness  in  these  two  directions  is 
consequently  to  be  sought  in  the  pericopes;  more- 
over, both  Testaments  are  to  be  represented;  but 
in  this  department  the  Psalms  are  to  be  at  best 
only  slightly  used.  In  the  lection  God  speaks  to 
the  congregation;  the  Psalms  are  largely  prayers 
— the  address  of  the  congregation  to  God,  there- 
fore unsuitable  for  lections  proper.  For  the  lec- 
tions read  at  special  celebrations  of  the  Church  the 
01(1  Testament  is  not  a  source.  The  spirit  of  these 
is  foreign  to  the  Old  Testament,  hence  a  full  year's 
course  of  readings  can  not  be  derived  from  that 
part  of  the  Bible.  Yet  in  the  periods  which  are  the 
preparation  for  particular  observances,  such  as  the 
Advent  season  and  passion  week,  passages  from  the 
prophets  are  appropriate;  similarly,  when  the  cate- 
chism is  the  basis  of  the  service,  and  the  Decalogue, 
e.g.,  is  under  review,  passages  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  seasonable.  So  single  passages  from  Rev- 
elation, like  the  letters  to  the  seven  churches,  and 


other  parts  having  an  eschatological  bearing,  are 
available.  And,  finally,  the  wording,  for  example, 
of  the  introduction  to  the  reading  is  to  be  so  looked 
after  that  abruptness  and  infelicitifiw  shall  be 
avoided.  (W.  Caspabi.) 

The  portions  of  Scripture  selected  and  appointed 
for  reading  in  the  congregation  in  the  Anglican 
prayer-books  fall  first  under  two  beads 
z8.  The    — those  appointed  for  the  service  of 
Anglican    the  Eucharist  or  the  Holy  Communion, 
Readings,   and   those   appointed   for   the  daily 
services  of  morning  and  evening  prayer. 
The  former  corresponds  with  the  Latin  missal,  the 
latter  with  the  breviary.     In  the  former  there  are 
always  read  two  passages,  one  from  the  epistles  and 
one  from  the  Gospels.    In  the  latter  there  are,  be- 
side the  appointed  portion  of  the  psalter  (so  ar- 
ranged that  the  whole  shall  ordinarily  be  recited 
in  every  month),   a  lesson    from    the    Old  Tes- 
tament and  a  lesson  from  the  New  Testament 
The  epistle  and  Gospel  at  Holy  Communion  are  »> 
lected  as  specially  appropriate  to  the  season,  holy 
day,  or  occasion.    The  epistles  and  Goepels  for  Sun- 
days and  holy  days  in  the  prayer-book  follow  the 
arrangement  of  the  fifth  century  given  in  the  coma 
more  closely  than  does  the  present  Roman  use. 
The  general  principle  of  the  selection  seems  to  be 
this.    In  the  earlier  half  of  the  Christian  year,  from 
Advent  to  Trinity,  the  appointed  Gospels  set  before 
the  people  declarations  or  illustrations  of  the  great 
facts  of  the  creed  commemorated  at  the  different 
seasons,  and  the  epistle  is  adapted  to  the  Goepd 
or  to  the  season.    In  the  second  half  of  the  year, 
from  Trinity  to  Advent,  the  epistles  take  the  lead, 
with  teaching  concerning  the  Christian  life,  wbicfa 
the  Gospels  for  the  most  part  serve  to  illustrate. 

At  morning  and  evening  prayer  the  Old-  and 
New-Testament  lessons  for  Simdays  and  holy  days 
follow  the  same  general  rule  of  appropriateness  to 
the  season  or  special  conunemoration,  while  on 
week-days  the  readings  are  in  course,  providing  for 
the  reading  through  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Old 
Testament  once  in  each  year,  and  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament twice.  In  this  way  an  attempt  is  made  to 
familiarize  the  people  with  the  whole  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, safeguarding  them  from  the  narrow  prefer- 
ences of  the  individual  minister,  while  on  the  other 
hand  he  is  not  bound  in  sermons  to  confine  himself 
to  the  Scriptures  appointed  to  be  read  in  the 
congregation.  A.  C.  A.  Hall. 

Biblioorapht:  A  long  list  of  printed  editions  of  kctiaD- 
aries  in  Greek,  Latin,  English,  and  pobrglot,  with  coar 
mentaries,  etc.,  is  given  in  the  Brituh  Muatum  Cofo- 
looue,  under  "  Bible,"  columns  1015-30,  and  Appendix, 
columns  404-410.  Special  note  may  be  made  of  Exa^ 
Ovarium  HierotolymiUintim,  ed.  M.  Eriaso,  Verona,  1861- 
1864;  PaleiHnian  Syriac  Lectianary,  and  PaUtiimim 
Syriac  Lectumary  of  the  GotpeUt  ed.  A.  S.  Lewis  and  M.  D. 
Gibson,  London,  1897-M.  For  description  of  leetiooaras 
consult:  F.  H.  A.  Scrivener,  IntroducHcn  to  Critkum  9f 
AT.  r.,  i.  74-77,  ii.  413-414  (i.  80-87  gives  the  table  d 
lessons  for  the  year  in  the  Greek  sjmaxaria),  Loodoo, 
1894;  C.  R.  Gregory,  Canon  and  Text  of  the  N.  T^pt^ 
384-393,  New  York,  1907;  idem,  Frolegamena,  n.  6S7. 
Leipsic.  1890  (discussion  and  catalogue  of  manuscript 
lectionaries).  Consult  further:  J.  Goar,  Etukologivm, 
pp.  711  sqq..  Paris.  1647;  E.  Ranks,  KrUimAe  Zmaamr 
menddlvng  der  .  .  .  neuen  Perihopenhreiae,  Berlin,  1850; 
H.  A.  Daniel,  Codex  liturgietu,  iv.  213  sqq.,  Hafli. 
1855;  W.  Benham,  Companion  to  tke  LeeHonary,  Loodoa, 
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ISM:  B.  Woblfahrt.  Fgrikopm-  imd  TaOiveh.  Oottam. 
1888',  J.  L.  KibbOD.  iu  Harlford  Stminarv  Retard,  iu. 
(IBBZ-eS).  202-296:  P.  Batiffol,  Hit  da  brtvian  romaine. 
Parii.  1893;  F.  Havi.  in  K«u  bibliqws  inlrntaHimaU,  ii 
<18a3),  303-323:  C.  J.  EUicotC,  ia  EivowUor,  lS9e.  pp. 
Ml-263:  Sima.  iiii  (18B7),  &-11;  F.  WEegand,  Dm 
HomiJiarium  Karlt  der  Groum,  Leiptjo.  1807;  A.  C.  A, 
Hall.  U>t  of  HbIv  Scriptan  in  Iht  Fublv  Worihip  of  the 
CAukA.  New  York,  1003;  F.  Pnwlei-  and  W.  H.  Frere, 
Nrw  Hill,  of  the  Bofk  o/  Common  Prager.  London.  1905; 
S.  BeisHl,  EnUlrJ'vna  dtr  Perikopm  da  rbmiachm  Mett- 
butha,  Freiburg.  1007. 

PEBIODEOT.*  (Gk.  "travelers,  visitora  "): 
Presbyters  appointed  in  the  Eastern  Church  to  aid 
the  bishops  in  rural  districts.  They  were  first  es- 
tablished by  the  Phrygian  Synod  of  Laodicea  (c. 
350),  which  enact«d  that  do  bishops  should  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  country  regioriB,  but  that  the  perio- 
deut<r  should  be  subject  to  episcopal  jurisdiction. 
This  ruling  was  adopted  in  the  Corpus  juri 
chap,  v.,  diat.  80;  and  as  the  periodeulea  was 
signed  to  replace  the  Chorepiscopus  (q.v.),  the 
orders,  though  distinet,  had  much 
The  peritxleuta!  had  no  fixed  residence  and  could 
not  ordain,  but  were  empowered  to  dedicate  bap- 
tistries and  churches,  administer  chrism,  and  super- 
vise the  regular  and  secular  clergy.  Their  preroga- 
tives varied  widely  at  different  times  and  places. 
The  office  seems  to  have  survived  in  the  East  till 
the  end  of  the  twel/lh  century,  outliving  that  of 
chorepiscopus,  with  which,  as  with  that  of  Exarch 
(q.v.),  it  was  often  identified.  (H.  Ackelib.) 

Bingham.    Owinn.    U..    xiv.    12;     J.    8. 

Lni.  BOilinlhrca  oriralalii.  iii.  2.  pp.  829  aqq,.  Rome. 

iknd  older  lilemtun  noted  iu  HBuck-Henoc,  KB, 

.   In- 

PERITZ,  ISMAR  JOHH:  Methodist  Episcopa- 
lian; b.  at  Brealnu,  Germany,  Jan.  8,  1863.  Ho  is 
of  Jewish  origin,  but  in  ISSO,  while  in  Berlin,  be- 
came a  convert  to  Christianity.  He  then  went  to 
London,  where  he  entered  the  Church  of  England. 
Three  years  later  he  was  called  to  New  York  City 
to  engage  in  nussion  work.  Meanwhile,  he  had  be- 
come a  Methodist  Episcopalian,  and,  aft«r  studying 
for  the  ministry  of  that  denomination  at  Drcw  The- 
ological Seminary  (1884-87),  held  various  pastor- 
ates until  1805.  He  pursued  advanced  studies  in 
Scmitice  at  Harvard  from  1892  to  ISM  (A.M.,  1893; 
Ph.D.,  1898),  and  since  lS9ti  has  been  professor  of 
Semitic  languages  and  Biblical  literature  at  Syracuse 
University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  In  theology  he  is  con- 
servatively progressive,  standing  midway  between 
the  traditional  and  radical 


PERIZZTTES.    See  Canaan,  Canaanites,  {  10. 

PEBKinS,  JUSTIH:  American  missionary  in 
Persia;  b.  at  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  Mar.  12,  1805; 
d-  at  Chicopee,  Mass.,  Dec.  31,  1869.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Amher^  College,  1829;  studied  at  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  and  in  1833  was  sent  by  the 
American  Board  to  the  Nestorians  in  Persia.  He 
established  himself  at  Oroomiah  (1834),  and  for 
thirty-six  years  conducted  the  mission.  He  trans- 
lated the  Bible  into  modem  Syriac,  and  also  other 
books.  In  1S42  he  made  a  tour  through  the  United 
States',  accompanied  by  Mar  YobanaD,  an  early 
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convert,  who  had  been  a  Nestorian  bishop.  In  1843 
at  Teheran  he  successfully  defended  the  Protes- 
tants against  misrepresentatien  and  persecution. 
He  wrote:  A  Rendence  of  Eight  Years  in  Pertta 
among  the  Nestorian  Cfwiatiaia  (Andover,  1843); 
MiasumaTy  lAfe  in  Persia  (Boston,  1861). 

PERKIMS,  WILLIAM:  B.  at  Marston  Jabet  in 
Warwickshire,  Eng.,  in  1558;  entered  Christ's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  1577;  was  chosen  fellow  of  the 
same  in  1582;  entered  the  ministry,  and  was  ap- 
pointed lecturer  at  Great  St.  Andrews,  Cambridge. 
He  married  in  1590.  He  was  called  before  the  High 
Commission  for  inquiry  as  to  his  participation  with 
Cartwright  in  the  Puritan  movement.  He  seems, 
however,  to  have  taken  little  interest  in  eccleaas- 
tical  affairs,  but  was  a  High  Cali-inist  and  scholas- 
tic. He  was  a  powerful  preacher.  Fuller  says,  "  He 
would  pronounce  tie  word  '  damn  '  with  such  an 
emphasis  as  left  a  doleful  echo  in  his  auditor's  ears 
a  good  while  after."  He  was  an  extreme  Calvinist 
in  doctrine.  His  AnniUa  tntrea,  published  in  1590 
at  Cambridge,  stirred  up  Arminius  to  reply  in  1602, 
and  had  a  great  deal  to  do  in  bringing  on  the  Ar- 
minian  controversy,  on  the  continent  as  well  as  in 
England,  His  catechism,  entitled  The  FoundaNon 
of  Christian  Religion  into  Six  PrinHpUs  (1592,  Lon- 
don, 12mo),  made  its  influence  felt  in  numberless 
Puritan  catechisms  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  He  wrote  a  large  number  of  books  and 
tracts,  the  most  of  which  were  collected,  and  pub- 
lished in  three  volumes  folio,  Cambridge,  1603, 
London,  1606.  He  died  in  1602.  C.  A.  Brioqb. 
BiBuooRAPRi:  C.  H,  and  T,  Cooper,  AlHena  Cantabrigirtuti, 
ii.  336-341,  London.  18fll;  F,  L,  Colvfle.  Worthiei  of 
WanDicMiin,  pp.  573-578,  ib.  1870;  W,  H,  From,  Tin 
E^lUh  ChtircA  UBSS-ieSl).  pp.  343-345,  ib.  19tH;  DNB. 
ilv.  8-9, 

PEROWBE,  JOHH  JAMES  STEWART:  Church 
of  England  bishop;  b.  at  Burdwau  (60  m.  n.n.w. 
of  Calcutta),  Bengal,  India,  Mar.  13,  1823;  d.  at 
Southwick,  near  Tewkesbury,  Gloucester,  Nov.  6, 
1904,  He  was  educated  at  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Cambridge  (B,A.,  1845;  M.A.,  1848;  B,D.,  1856; 
members'  prize  Latin  essay,  1844,  1846,  1847;  and 
Tyrwhitt  Hebrew  scholar,  1848).  Ho  was  ordained 
deacon,  1847,  and  priest,  1848;  was  examiner  for 
classical  tripos,  1851-52;  select  preacher  to  the  uni- 
versity, 1853,  1861,  1873,  1876,  1879,  and  1882; 
vice-principal  of  St.  David's  College,  Lampeter, 
1862^72;  examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, 1865-78;  prebendary  of  St.  Andrew's,  and 
canon  of  Llandaff  Cathedral,  1869-78;  prelector  in 
theology  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1872^78; 
fellow  of  Trinity  College,  1873-75;  Hulsean  pro- 
lessor  of  divinity,  1875-78,  In  1868  he  was  Hulsean 
lecturer;  in  1874-75,  Margaret  preacher;  in  1874- 
1876.  Wiiitehall  preacher.  He  wea  a  member  of  the 
Old-Testament  company  of  Bible  revisers,  1870-84, 
and  of  the  royal  commission  on  ecclesiastical  courts, 
1881-83.  In  1875  he  was  appointed  honorary  chap- 
lain to  the  iiueen;  in  1878,  dean  of  Peterborough; 
and  in  1890  be  became  bishop  of  Woreester,  but  re- 
tired in  1901.  He  was  the  author  of  The  Book  of 
Psalmi,  a  New  TranslaHon,  with  Notes,  Critical  and 
Exegetical  (2  vols.,  London,  1864;  9th  ed.,  1898); 
ImmortiUily  (Bulsean  Lectures  for  1868;    1869}; 
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Sermons  (1873,  1889);  and  The  Doctrine  of  the 
Lord* 8  Supper  (1887,  1899).  He  was  general  editor 
of  The  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  (Cambridge,  1877 
sqq.;  New  York,  1879  sqqOi  of  which  Haggai  and 
Zechariah  (1888),  Obadiah  and  Jonah  (1889),  and 
Maiachi  (1890)  were  his  own. 

PERPETUA,  SAINT:  North  African  martyr; 
b.  about  180;  d.  at  Carthage  Mar.  7,  202  or  203. 
The  historicity  of  her  martyrdom  is  confirmed  by 
the  Depositio  martyrum  of  the  Liberian  chronicle  of 
354,  Tertullian  (Z>e  animal  Iv.),  and  the  Latin  Passio 
ss.  Perpetua  ei  sociorum,  which  are  essentially  au- 
thentic (ed.  T.  Ruinart,  Acta  primorum  martyrum 
sincera  et  selecta,  Regensburg,  1859,  pp.  137-146). 
The  latter  source  contains  a  wealth  of  historically 
interesting  details.  While  essentially  Montanistic 
in  spirit,  its  author,  who  can  not  have  been,  as 
some  have  maintained,  Tertullian,  had  not  broken 
with  the  Church. 

Perpetua  and  her  fellow  martyrs  were  among  the 
first  victims  of  the  persecution  of  Septimius  Seve- 
rus  (q.v.),  coming  under  the  scope  of  the  edict  of  202, 
which  forbade  conversion  to  Judaism  or  Christian- 
ity under  heavy  penalties.  According  to  the  Passio, 
she  and  three  of  her  companions  were  catechumens. 
The  Governor  Hilarianus  condemned  them  all  in- 
discriminately to  fight  with  the  wild  beasts  in  the 
amphitheater  for  treason  in  refusing  to  sacrifice  to 
the  genius  of  the  emperor  and  his  eldest  son,  An- 
toninus Caracalla.  Herein  he  was  guilty  of  an  illegal 
act,  for  Perpetua,  whom  her  passion  describes  as 
belonging  to  the  higher  classes,  could  lawfully  be 
punished  for  high  treason  only  by  being  beheaded. 

The  Acta  oi  Perpetua  are  extant  in  several  re- 
censions, notably  a  Latin  version  (ed.  B.  Aub^,  Les 
Chretiens  dans  V empire  romain,  pp.  521-525,  Paris, 
1881),  and  one  in  Greek  (ed.  J.  A.  Robinson,  TS, 
vol.  i.,  part  2,  Cambridge,  1891).  Both  these  re- 
censions erroneously  date  the  martyrdom  of  Per- 
petua in  the  persecution  of  Valerian  and  Gallienus 
(254  or  255).  Authorities  differ  as  to  which  is  the 
original  recension,  the  Latin  or  the  Greek,  and 
Adolf  Hilgenfeld  has  even  maintained  (ZWT,  xxxiv. 
367-369)  that  both  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  ver- 
sions are  based  on  a  Punic  original. 

(Franz  GOrres.) 

Bibuooraphy:  ASB,  Mar.,  i.  632  sqq.;  B.  Aub6,  ut  sup., 
pp.  53-277,  609-525;  G.  N.  Bonwetsch,  Tertullian,  pp. 
75-n84,  Bonn,  1878;  F.  Gorres,  in  JPT,  iv  (1878),  273- 
327,  313-315;  idem,  in  ZWT,  xxxiv  (1891),  235-243;  A. 
Pellet,  Les  Martyrs  d'Afrique,  Lille,  1885;  P.  Allard.  Hist, 
des  persScutians,  ii.  2-157,  Paris,  1886;  J.  Fiihrer,  Bin 
BcUrao  zur  Losung  der  Fclicitaa-Frage,  Lcipsic,  1890; 
L.  Duchesne,  En  quelle  langue  ont  iU  icrits  les  Actes  des 
saintes  Perpitw  et  FMiciti  f  ParLi,  1891  (cf.  on  the  same 
subject  Massebidau,  in  RHR,  1891).  97-101;  CQR,  xxxii 
(1891),  68-69;  Analecta  Bollandiana,  xi  (1892),  100-102, 
369-373;  DCB,  iv.  305-307;  Hamack,  LUteratur,  i.  818- 
819. 

PERPETUAL  ADORATION  OF  THE  BLESSED 
SACRAMENT:  A  continuous  act  of  worship  per- 
formed by  several  orders  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  It  consists  in  the  constant  presence  of 
some  one  or  more  of  the  members  of  the  particular 
order  before  the  altar  engaged  in  devotion  which 
has  the  sacrament  as  its  special  object.  Probably 
the  earliest  of  the  orders  was  that  founded  in  Paris 
in  1654  by  Mother  Mechtilde,  a  Benedictine  nun 


and  abbess  whom  the  troubles  of  the  period  had 
driven  from  her  position.  The  f oimdation  was  stim- 
ulated by  Picott^,  a  Sulpician  priest,  at  the  instance 
of  Anne  of  Austria,  who  wished  a  vow  made  in  be- 
half of  the  deliverance  of  France  from  war.  The 
order  adopted  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  (see  Bene- 
dict OP  NURSIA  AND  THE  BENEDICTINE  OrDER),  tO 

which  special  constitutions  wxre  added  and  printed 
in  1705.  The  order  spread  through  France  and  is 
represented  in  Holland  and  Poland.  The  perpetual 
adoration  is  observed  also  by  the  Monachette  del 
Corpus  Domini  (founded  in  1683),  a  body  of  Do- 
minican tertiaries;  and  numerous  congregations  o{ 
Franciscan,  Augustinian,  and  other  monks  and  nuns 
have  adopted  the  ceremony. 

PERRIN,  WILLIAM  WILLCOX:  Church  of 
England  bishop;  b.  at  Westbury-on-Trym  (3  m.  n. 
of  Bristol)  Aug.  11,  1848.  He  received  his  educa- 
tion at  King's  College,  London,  and  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Oxford  (B.A.,  1870;  M.A.,  1873;  D.D.,  1893; 
honorary  fellow  of  King's  College,  London,  1902);  he 
was  made  deacon  in  1871  and  priest  in  1872;  was 
curate  of  St.  Mary's,  Southampton,  1871-^1;  and 
vicar  of  St.  Luke's,  Southampton,  1881-93;  being 
consecrated  bishop  of  British  Columbia  in  1893. 

PERRINISTS.    See  Libertines,  2. 

PERRONE,  GIOVANNI:  ItaHan  Jesuit;  b.  at 
Chieri  (9  m.  s.e.  of  Turin)  Mar.  11,  1794;  d.  at 
Rome  Aug.  28,  1876.  He  studied  at  Turin,  and  in 
1815  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Soon  afterward 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  dogmatics  at  Orvieto, 
and  in  1823  was  transferred  to  the  Roman  0)llege 
at  Rome.  After  being  rector  of  the  College  of  Fer- 
rara  in  1830-33,  he  resumed  his  professorship  in 
Rome,  but  in  1848  he  was  obliged  to  flee  on  account 
of  the  revolution.  He  found  refuge  at  Stoneyhurst, 
England,  but  as  soon  as  the  Jesuits  were  reestab- 
lished in  Italy,  he  returned  to  Rome.  He  was  head 
of  the  Roman  College  in  1853-73,  and  finally  be- 
came rector  of  the  Gregorian  University,  as  well  as 
consultor  to  several  congregations  and  theologian 
of  the  Dataria.  Perrone  aided  materially  in  the 
condemnation  of  Hermesianism  (see  Hermes, 
Georq);  and  no  less  important  was  his  participa- 
tion in  the  definition  of  the  dogma  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception  (Dec.  8,  1854).  His  chief  work  is 
the  Prcelectiones  theologicce  (9  vols.,  Rome,  183.>- 
1842;  abridged  ed.,  5  vols.,  1845;  47th  ed.,  2  voU., 
Turin,  1896).  He  also  wTote  many  dogmatic,  eth- 
ical, and  ecclesiastical  treatises,  of  which  the  moet 
important  are  the  following:  De  immacidaio  Beata 
Virginis  Maria  conceptu,  an  dogmatico  decreto  de- 
finiri  possit  (Rome,  1847);  II  Protestanlesirno  e  la 
regola  difede  (3  vols.,  1853;  a  storehouse  of  modern 
Jesuit  Ptolemies  against  Protestantism);  San  Pietro 
in  Roma,  ossia  la  vcritd  storica  del  victggio  di  San 
Pietro  a  Roma  (1861);  De  Domini  nostri  Jetu 
Christi  divinitaie  adversus  hujus  cetatis  incredulos, 
rationalistas  et  mythicos  libri  tres  (3  vols.,  Turin. 
1870);  and  De  Romani  pontificis  infaUibUiLe  teu 
Vaticana  definitio  contra  novos  hcereticos  asserta  ei 
vindicata  (1874).  (Paul  Tschackert.) 

BiBUoaRAPHT:   A.  and  A.  de  Backer,  Biblioih^que  det  krir 

vains  de  la  aociHi  de  Jisua,  ed.  C.  Sommervogel.  \'i.  559 

sqq..  Paria,  1891  sqq.;   KL,  ix.  1813-15. 
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PBRRY,  GEORGE  GRESLEY:  English  church 
hiatorian;  b.  at  Churchill  (13  m.  b.w.  of  BrUtol), 
Someraetshire,  Dec.  21,  1820;  d.  at  Waddington 
(4  m.  8.  of  Lincoln)  Feb.  10,  1S97.  He  received  a 
Hcholarabip  at  Corpus  ChriBti  College,  Oxford,  1837 
(B.A.,  1840;  M.A.,  Lincolo  CoUege,  1843);  was 
fellow  ot  Lincoln  College,  1842-52,  in  which  he  was 
Uitor,  1847-52;  master  of  the  Bchools,  1847-18; 
ord^ned  deacon,  1844,  priest,  1845;  was  rector  of 
"Waddington,  Lincolnshire,  after  1852;  rural  dean 
of  Longoboby  and  canon  and  prebendary  ot  Milton 
Uauor  in  Lincoln  Cathedral  from  1861;  proctor  for 
the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  1867-81;  proctor  in  the 
convocation  of  Canterbury,  and  arehdeacon  of 
Stow,  18<M-97.  He  was  the  author  of  History  of 
<Ae  Churrh  of  England  from  the  Death  of  FAixabfth 
to  the  Present  Century  (3  vola.,  London,  1861-64); 
Victor:  a  TaU  of  the  Great  Pertecalion  (1864);  Life 
<y  BUkop  Grouetetle  (1865);  HUtary  of  the  Cru- 
aadet  (1S65;  3d  ed.,  1872);  Croyland  AM>ey  (1867); 
ChritHan  Fathers  (1870);  Vox  ecdesia  Angtiean(F 
(1870);  The  Students  EnglUh  Church  History  {First 
Period,  1871;  Second  Period,  1878;  and  Third 
Period,  1887;  New  York,  1879);  Life  of  St.  Hugh. 
Bi»kop  0/  Ltncofn  (1879);   and  The  Reformation  in 


PERRY,  WILLIAM  STEVBHS;  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop;  b.  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  Jan.  22, 
1832;  d.  at  Dubuque,  la.,  May  13,  1898.  He  was 
educated  at  Harvard  College,  1S50-54,  and  at  the 
Alexandria  Theological  Seminary;  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1857;  was  assisUnt  at  St.  Paul's,  Bos- 
ton, 1857-58;  rector  at  Nashua,  N.  H,,  Portland, 
Me.,  LitchBeld,  Conn.,  and  Geneva,  N.  Y,,  1858- 
1876.  For  a  short  time  president  of  Hobart  Col- 
lege, Geneva,  N.  Y.,  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Iowa  in  1876.  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  The 
Church  Monthly  (Boston,  18ftl).  A  full  list  ot  his 
numerous  writings  is  contained  in  The  Sketchbook 
of  the  American  Episcopate,  H.  G.  Bntteison  {Phila- 
delphia, 18S4).  He  was  author  of  The  Connection 
of  the  Church  of  England  teith  Early  American  Colonic 
tatian  (Portland,  1863);  Historical  Collections  of  the 
American  Cdoniid  Church  (vol.  i.,  Virginia,  1871; 
ii.,  Pennsylvania,  1872;  iii.,  Maasachuaelts,  1873; 
iv.,  Maryland,  1875;  and  v.,  Dtlau'are,  1S78);  His- 
torical Notes  and  Documents  lUuttratxng  the  Organ- 
ization of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  (1874); 
Hislorieal  Sketch  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
i?84-I88i  (New  York,  1884);  The  History  of  the 
American  Episcopal  Church,  1B87-1S8S  (vol.  i.,  The 
Planting  and  the  Growth  of  the  American  Colonial 
Church,  1587-1873;  ii.,  The  Organiiattm  and  Prog- 
ress of  the  American  Church,  1783-1883.  Boston, 
1885);  and  The  EpiseopaU  in  America  (New  York, 
1895).  With  F.  L.  Hawks  he  edited  the  Docu- 
mentary History  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  South  Carolina  (No.  1,  1862);  and  the  Docii- 
rnentary  History  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
111  the  United  States  (containing  documents  relating 
chiefly  to  the  Church  in  Connecticut;  2  vols.,  New 
York,  1863-64). 

n  Bpiscopait  m  Americfi,  ut 


PEKSECtmOH    OF    CHRISTIABS    IH    THB 
ROMAB  EMPIRE  DOWM  TO  DECIUS. 

I.  The  Hiatotical  Remrd. 

Hvm  Seel  DigtuiBuighed  from  tbe  Jew*  (|  1). 
Leesl  SUitiu  before  Decjus;  Taian  ({  2). 
Pemeputione  under  Dwiun  ((  ai. 
Political  Character  o(  PeraocutioM  «  4>. 
Results  (I  &). 

Subasqueiil  PcrMN^ij linns  (f  fl). 
n.  The  Ten  Perawutioos. 

I.  The  Historical  Record:  The  persecution  of 
Christians  in  the  Roman  Empire  will  be  treated 
here  in  ils  relation  with  legal  enactments.  Just 
when  the  Roman  Stale  first  bt^an  to  regard  the 
Christians  as  a  sect  distinct  from  the  Jews  can  not 
be  staled  with  cerluinty.  Terlullian's  statement 
(Apol.  v.;  Eng.  transl.,  ANF,  iii.  21-22)  to  the 
effect  that  Tiberius  was  aware  of  the  distinction 
between  Christianity  and  Judaism  and  submitted 
to  the  senate  the  question  ot  the  recognition  of  the 
former  by  the  State  is  incredible.  But 
1.  Hew  Sect  the  differentiation  seems  presupposed 
DiaUn-  in  view  of  the  Neronian  perBecution 
guished  from  (64  A.n.)  when,  according  to  Tacitus 

the  Jews.  (Annals,  xx.  44),  the  Christians  were 
visited  with  punishment  not  as  in- 
cendiaries, but  as  those  who  bad  brought  down  upon 
themselves  the  "  hatred  of  mankind."  Yet  in  spite 
of  the  clear  prominence  in  which  the  adherents  of 
the  new  sect  appeared  at  this  time,  it  ia  very  prob- 
able that,  for  a  generation  at  least,  tbe  Christians 
continued  to  be  regarded  and  dealt  with  by  the 
magistrates  as  a  Jewish  sect.  A  change  must  have 
ensued  when  (especially  under  Domitian,  81-96), 
in  order  to  entoree  the  payment  by  the  Jews  of 
tithes  to  the  temple  ot  the  Capitoline  Jupiter  at 
Jerusalem,  odious  investigations  were  instituted, 
and  the  non-Jenish  Christians  undoubtedly  refused 
to  pay  the  tax.  In  addition,  the  Roman  magis- 
trates must  have  been  aware  that  the  attitude  of 
the  Christians  toward  the  great  calamity  which 
overtook  the  Jewish  nation  was  different  from  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  people,  and  that  the  Jews  un- 
ceasingly persecuted  the  Christians  as  their  enemies, 
and  that  the  customs  and  religious  practises  of  the 
Christians  were  radically  different.  It  may  there- 
fore be  accepted  that,  from  the  tinie  of  Domitian, 
Christianity  appears  everywhere  as  a  new  religion, 
and  in  that  character  was  subject  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  laws  directed  against  new  and  secret  as- 
sociations, which,  owing  to  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  Christian  faith,  were  appUed  with  more  than 
the  usual  rigor.  This  policy  probably  attained 
complet«  de^■elopment  under  Trajan  (98-117  a.d.), 
in  the  second  hidt  of  whoee  reign  the  relationB  of 
the  State  toward  Christianity  must  have  assumed 
definite  shape.  Pliny  could  not  otherwise  have 
BTitten  his  celebrated  letter  {Episiola,  x.  92  sqq.) 
opening  with  the  statement;  "  In  the  exarainafjon 
of  Christians  I  have  never  taken  part;  therefore  I 
know  not  how  and  to  what  extent  it  is  the  custom 
to  punish  them  and  to  investigate."  Long,  there- 
fore, before  the  year  112  tbe  trials  of  Christians  in 
the  provinces  must  have  been  carried  on  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  were  carried  on  subsequently. 

As  to  the  period  from  Trajan  to  Decius  (249- 
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251)  a  sumauuy  of  the  facU  which  are  known  may 

be  reviewed  before  proceeding  to  the  underlying 

principles  which  It  is  much  more  dif- 

a.  Legal  ficulc  to  paap.  Up  to  the  middle  of 
Status  the  third  century  the  number  of  Chria- 
before       tian  martyrs  was  small,  although  there 

Dectus;      wua  no  decade,  perhaps  oo  year,  with- 

Trajao.  out  ita  victim.  In  all  claasea  and  vo- 
cations there  were  to  be  found  Chris- 
tiana whose  faith,  though  it  was  a  tnatt«r  of  public 
knowledge,  brought  them  no  harm;  but  in  mngle 
provinces  and  under  particular  emperors  they  were 
subjected  to  severe  persecutions.  Christiana  brought 
tn  trial  were  punished  aa  Chriatians,  that  is,  the 
"  name  "  itself  was  punished  by  the  magistrates, 
who,  as  a.  rule,  did  not  seek  to  discover  actual  trans- 
gression (Eusebiua,  Hixt.  ecd.,  V.,  i.  44;  Eng.  transl., 
NPNF,  2  series,  i.  216;  TertuUian,  Apol.,  ii.;  Eng. 
tranal., -4itff,iii.  18-20).  To  what  extent  the  name 
represented  what  was  regarded  as  worthy  of  pun- 
ishment is  not  shown  by  the  apologists;  but  CeliAis 
has  positively  indicated  in  the  introduction  to  hia 
writings:  "  The  Christians  form  secret  asaoeiations 
among  themselves  outaide  of  the  legal  order." 
Whenever  the  Christian  apologists  speak  of  laws 
that  were  invoked  against  the  Christians,  they  al- 
ways mean  the  general  laws  under  which  Christiana 
presumed  guilty  of  certain  transgressions  were  pun- 
ished, and  not  laws  directed  specially  against  the 
Christians.  In  addition,  however,  to  the  general 
regulations  of  the  State,  there  were,  after  the  time 
of  Trajan,  imperial  rescripts  relating  to  the  new 
sect  occasioned  by  varying  conditions  in  different 
provinces,  the  different  attitude  of  the  emperors, 
and  deficiencies  of  the  existing  penal  law.  These 
rescript*  were  collected  by  Domitiua  Ulpian  in  the 
time  of  Caracalla  (211-217);  they  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  body  of  the  criminal  law,  but  were  in- 
serted under  the  heading  of  De  qffiaa  proconmlii, 
which  dealt  with  extraordinaiy  proceedings  and 
police  jurisdiction,  A  universal  imperial  law  spe- 
cifically prohibiting  Chriatianity  as  such  can  not 
have  existed  before  Decius,  and  before  the  time  of 
that  emperor  the  Christians  in  general  were  not 
hunted  out. 

The  question  how  the  Christians  were  brought  to 
trial  in  the  time  of  Decius  is  obscure:  probably  at 
the  in:>tance  of  private  persons;  yet  private  denun- 
ciarions  had  become  more  and  more 
3-  PeiBBcu-  restricted,  being,  for  instance,  espe- 
tions  under  daily   forbidden   to    slaves    and   held 

Decius.  in  check  by  punishments.  Christians 
brought  to  trial  might  obtain  in- 
stant freedom  by  denying  their  faith  (see  Lapsed) 
unless  the  magistrates  assumed  that  they  had  com- 
mitted a  penal  offense.  The  methods  of  exculpa- 
tion were  negative,  such  as  invoking  moledicrions 
on  the  name  of  Christ,  or  positive,  such  as  sacri- 
ficing before  the  images  of  gods  and  especially  be- 
fore the  image  of  the  emperor,  or  the  taking  of  an 
oath  by  the  genius  of  the  emperor.  The  last  method 
was  the  common  one,  and  it  shows  that  what  con- 
Btituled  the  essence  of  criminality  was  the  denial 
of  the  state  deities,  the  withdrawal  of  devotion  due 
to  them  and  to  the  emperor,  which  was  regarded  as 
the  motive  of  their  obstinacy.    The  magistrates  as 
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a  general  rule  exerted  themselves  to  persuade  the 
accused  by  representations,  admooitions,  and  even 
tortures,  to  undergo  the  teat;  and  the  ver?'  fact 
that  the  magistrates  under  certain  circumstaDCea 
during  the  process  used  torture  bears  proof  that  the 
Christians  were  regarded  as  charged  with  the  crime 
of  majesliu.  This  is  more  clearly  evidenced  by  the 
mode  of  punishment,  which  was  decapitation  for 
Roman  citisens,  exile  for  Roman  matrons,  and 
burning,  crucifixion,  or  the  amphitheater,  for  all 
others.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  magistrate 
acting  on  his  discretion  might  !!'>'"'■'«>'  the  accused 
Christian  or  sentence  him  to  various  t«rms  of 
imprisonment. 

From  the^ae  facts  Mommsen  has  drawn  the  con- 
clusion that  adherence  to  Christianity  was  not   a 
defined  and  codified  crime  like  high- 

4.  Politics!  way  robbery  or  murder,  and,  therefore. 
Character  was  not  punished  through  the  ordinary 
of  Perse-    process  of  criminal  law,  but  fell  rather 

cutiou.  within  the  province  of  the  general 
police  power,  which  might  be  regarded 
as  an  extraordinary  process  of  the  law.  The 
of  marks  of  procedure  indicated  above  do  not  1 
the  ordinary  process;  besides  the  great  multitude 
Christians  were  not  prosecuted  and  the  religion 
tinned  to  flourish.  It  is  incorrect,  therefore,  to 
that  the  Chriatians  were  directly  touched  by  tl^ 
laws  against  murder,  inceat,  majesUu,  tacriUgiHTn, 
or  magic;  but  they  formed  an  organization  which, 
being  religious,  demanded  toleration  but  could  not 
be  recognized,  and  aa  an  unlawful  society  became 
subject  to  magisterial  repression.  Of  all  accusa- 
tions brought  against  the  Christians  those  of  aatri- 
legium  ('■  atheism  ")  and  majalas  {"  ti^oson  ") 
were  the  commonest.  There  was  no  I^tia  equiva- 
lent for  ''atheist,"  but  the  political  loyalty  of  tfae 
people  was  involved  in  the  Roman  religion,  typified 
especially  in  the  cult  of  the  emperor;  and  a  test  of 
loyalty  to  the  state  deities  and  in  the  main  to  the 
emperor-cult  was  a  test  of  loyalty  to  the  empire. 
Hence,  lacrUegium  and  nuiyesEaa  became  more  and 
more  to  be  merged  in  the  latter. 

This  discussion  explains   (1)   why    the  ChristisD 

problem  was  seldom  brought  before  the  senate,  the 

authority  of  which  extended  to  mal- 

5.  Results,  tera  of  religion;    (2)   the  relative   scar- 

city of  Christian  trials  before  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Decius,  for  if  the  crime  of  the 
nomtn  chriatian-am  was  a  political  one  it  was  never- 
theless a  patent  fact  that  the  Christians  were  not 
enemies  of  the  St:ii«,  but  quiet  citiaens;  and  (3) 
the  uniform  process  pursued  in^the  trials  of  tjie 
Christians.  The  accused  were  called  upon  to  clear 
themselves  of  the  suspicion  of  majestat  through 
certain  acts.  If  they  complied  they  were  free  ipto 
/atdo;  if  they  refused,  their  refusal  was  equal  to  a 
confession  of  apostasy  from  the  state  religion  and  of 
sedition  against  the  emperor  and  State.  It  ex- 
plains (4)  why  Christianity  in  the  beginning  waa 
treated  not  as  a  new  religion,  but  why  stress  waa 
laid  rather  upon  the  seditious  character  of  the 
Christiana.  The  monotheistic  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity did  not  appear  to  the  politicians  and  pag&na 
of  the  time  as  a  religion  so  much  as  a  form  of 
atheism  and  as  a  vicious  and  inordinate   obati- 
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nacy.  Only  with  the  beginning  of  the  third  century, 
as  the  national  religion  entered  upon  its  decay  and 
the  principles  of  moDotheism  gained  ground,  doea 
the  religious  ehara«(«r  of  Chriatianity  seem  t-o  have 
been  recognized.  There  expUiin  themselves  (5)  also 
the  policies  pursued  by  emperors  like  Hadrian  (117- 
138)  and  Antoninus  Pius  (138-161),  who,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  petitions  addressed  by  fanatical  pro- 
vincial assemblies  asking  power  and  permission 
for  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  (in  Greece 
especially),  ordered  that  trials  for  purely  religious 
causes  should  not  be  initiated  and  that  charges 
brought  by  individuals  should  be  made  the  basis 
of  proeecution  only  when  tlioee  were  accompanied 
by  evidence  of  criminal  guilt.  The  magistrates 
thus  were  naturally  left  free  to  adopt  such  re- 
pressive measures  against  the  Christians  as  pubUc 
necessity  might  dictate,  but  a  policy  of  general 
persecution  such  as  the  provincial  BBaemblies  de- 
manded was  not  allowed  in  the  Roman  state  be- 
fore Decius, 

Although   their  collegia   (churches)   were   illegal, 
in  practise  they  were  tolerated.    They  could  not  ac- 
quire the  rights  of  a  legal  person;  but, 

6.  Subse-  in  indirect  ways,  the  churches  by  the 
quent  Per-  time  of  Decius  had  acquired   poaaes- 

secutions.  aion  of  landed  property,  buildings,  and 
movable  treasures  throughout  the 
empire.  Persecutions  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word 
there  were  not  on  the  part  of  the  Stale,  but  when- 
ever the  observance  of  the  imperial  religion  had  to 
be  insisted  upon,  the  result  was  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  Christian  trials.  The  rescript  of  Severua 
against  the  missionary  activity  of  the  Christians 
issued  in  the  year  202  «itna  at  restricting  their 
growth  and  not  at  destroying  them.  It  was  a  law 
of  Maximinus  Thrax  (235-238)  that  first  aimed  at 
the  destruction  of  the  organiaation  of  the  Chureh 
and  therefore  of  the  Church  itself  through  the  an- 
nihilation of  its  leaders.  The  law.  however,  was 
never  put  into  execution,  and  it  is  with  Decius  that 
the  great  struggle  began  which  was  to  decide  the 
fate  of  tie  old  national  religion.  Only  then  was  the 
injunction  laid  upon  every  citiien  publicly  to  tes- 
tify his  adhesion  to  the  old  national  religion  on  a 
certain  day.  The  failure  of  this  persecution  was  as 
rapid  as  its  first  measures  were  sanguinary  and 
overwhelming.  Monotheism  triumphed  by  its  own 
inherent  power  and  served  for  the  termination  of 
the  absoluteness  of  imperialism. 

(ADOLr  Habnack.) 

XL  The  Ten  Persecutions:  From  the  fifth  cen- 
tury tradition  tells  of  the  "  Ten  Persecutions  of  the 
Christians."  The  number,  however,  has  no  basis  in 
fact  and  was  probably  suggested  by  the  ten  plagues 
of  Egypt  or  the  ten  boms  of  the  beast  in  the  Apoc- 
als'pse.  As  already  pointed  out,  there  was  prob- 
ably no  time  from  an  eariy  date  when  persecution 
or  annoyance  was  not  going  on  somewhere,  induced 
by  local  circumstances  or  the  character  of  the  gov- 
ernor, and  only  two  persecutions  (that  under  De- 
cius and  that  under  Diocletian  and  his  successors) 
were  even  theoretically  coextensive  with  the  em- 
pire. The  traditional  ten  persecutions  with  ap- 
proxirikBte  dates  are:  under  Nero,  64;  Domitian, 
98;   Trajan,  112-113;  MarooB  Auielius,  177;   Sep- 
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set  forth  iD  the  Canons  of  Dort  (ct.  Scbaff,  Creeds, 
iii.  592  aqq.). 

"  Wbom  God  cflJb,  uAordinc  to  his  purpose,  to  the  oam- 
muDioa  of  his  Son  out  Lonl  Stma  Christ,  and  naencnua 
by  ttw  Holy  Spirit,  he  deliven  aiao  (nun  the  doDuninii  nod 
■iBTny  oF  ain  in  Uug  life,  tbough  Dot  ii!hi(eUier  From  the 
body  ot  no  uid  from  the  iDfiniuCi«  oF  the  Beih.  »  loni  u 
thBy  eootioue  in  thii  world."     (Art,  I.) 

"  By  reuon  at  these  rcnuuns  oF  iudwellina  ain,  and  the 
lemptatioDS  of  no  and  of  the  worid,  thou  who  are  converted 
eoutd  not  peneTere  in  a  atalc  oF  cmce  if  left  U>  their  irmi 
■treuglh.  But  Ood  is  FuLhful.  who.  having  ranFerred  grace, 
(oerBifully  oanfifma,  luid  powerfully  pmer\'ee  Ihcm  therein, 
even  to  Che  end."     (Art,  111.) 

"  Of  thla  preservation  of  (he  elect  to  salvation,  and  oF 
their  per*everanee  in  the  faith,  true  helievera  For  themsdvee 

their  faith,  whereby  they  arrivo  at  the  eertain  perauasiou 

GhuRih;  and  that  they  experience  foiRiveneu  of  siiia,  and 
will  at  last  inherit  elemal  Ufe,"     (Art.  IX,I 

"  This  certainty  of  pi^raeverunoe.  bawever.  a  so  far  from 
«icitin«  in  believe™  a  spirit  of  pride,  or  of  rendering  them 

of  humility.  Glial  reverence,  true  piety,  patience  in  every 
tribulation,  fervent  prayers,  constancy  in  suffering  and  in 
coafesnng  the  truth,  and  of  solid  rejoicing  in  God;  bo  that 
liie  oonsidemtioD  of  this  beneSt  ahould  serve  as  an  incen- 

Cood  oorloi,  as  appears  from  the  tatimonies  of  Scripturo 
and  the  eiamples  of  saints."     (Art,  XII,) 

"  The  oamal  mind  is  unable  to  comprehend  this  doctrine 

which  Ood  hath  must  abundantly  revealed  in  his  Word,  for 
the  gloiy  of  his  name  and  the  consolation  of  pious  souls,  and 
which  he  impfee^ea  upon  the  hearts  of  the  faithful.  Satan 
abhon  it;   the  world  ridicules  it;   the  ignorant  and  hypocrite 

hath  always  moat  tenderly  loved  and  constantly  defoided 
it  aa  an  inestimable  treasure."     (Art.  XV.) 

Tbia  doctrine  was  first  clearly  Bet  forth  by 
Augustine  ia  the  Pelagian  controverey  {De  dono 
peraeveranHtc) ,  was  renewed  by  the  Reformers, 
and  IB  held  by  all  Calvinistic  churches,  aa  a  logiciU 
consequent  of  the  doctrine  of  election  (cf.  West- 
minister Confession,  chap.  xvii.).  ArminiuB  at 
first  hesitated  about  it,  and  then  left  it  an  open 
question.  The  later  Arminians  took  strong  ground 
against  it,  and  ofiimied  the  possibility  of  a  total 
and  final  fall  from  grace.  This  is  the  position  of 
the  Wesleyan  Anninians  to-day  in  Europe  anil 
America.  The  Lutheran  Confessions  hold  a  middle 
position.  The  Church  of  England  leaves  room  for 
both  tieories. 

The  doctrine  of  the  perseverance  o(  saints  is  be- 
Qomiiig  difficult  to  maintain,  even  theoretically,  in 
view  not  merely  of  the  well-known  Arminian  ob- 
jections t«  it,  but  of  the  disclosures  made  by  the 
psychology  of  Christian  experience.  The  difficulty 
arises  from  two  directions.  (1)  The  theory  of  con- 
version: this,  instead  of  being  explained  by  refer- 
ence to  a  miraculous  cause  or  a  cataclyamic  act  of 
choice,  is  in  many  cases  a  normal  adolescent  expe- 
rience, with  more  or  less  of  unification  of  the  emo- 
tions and  of  permanence  in  the  character  (see  Con- 
version). (2)  Induction  of  religious  experience 
puts  it  beyond  question  that  the  Christian  life  may 
after  conversion  be  partially  arrested  or  radically 
overthrown.  This  conception,  however,  in  no  way 
militates  against  the  reid  grounds  of  Christian  as- 
surance, drawn  from  God's  purpose  of  redemption 
and  from  tiie  influence  of  ibo  Spirit  of  God,  nor 


even  against  predestination,  which,  since  it  is  etib- 
ject  to  historical  condiUons,  will,  if  not  in  this  world 
yet  in  the  future  world,  attain  its  goal  in  the  final 
perfection  of  all  souls  in  God  (ct.  F.  D.  E.  SchJeier- 
oiacher,  Der  thrMieht  Glaube,  f[  117-120,  new 
ed.,  Gotha,  1889).  C.  A.  Beckwith. 

BiBUooBAFBi:  The  literature  pertinent  is  oontained  in  the 
doctrinal  systems  by  Calvinists  (e.g..  Turretlin,  C.  Bodge. 
W.  O.  T.  Shedd:  see  also  bihbogiaphy  under  Pkubi- 
T»iu*m)  and  Mothodiats  (C,  Sheldon,  B.  P.  Bovne;  t» 
also    bibliocrmphy    under    Mbthodibts).      Note    furilier: 

D.  Whitby.  A  Ditcourir  on  tht  Fiw  Painu.  London,  1S17; 

E.  tkilet.  Practical  DUcoarH  0/  Ooifi 
.  .  .  Pmacmtut,  Philadelphia.  1854. 
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Work  of  CoDgngationalisls  and  Pmbyterians  ((  2). 

Other  Protestant  Misions  (|  3). 

Roman  Catholic  and  Gieeli  Church  Minions  ()  4). 

HesulU  (i  i), 

tkmditiona  of  Work  ((  0), 

L  The  Eariy  and  Hedievol  Periods;     The   first 

great  center  of  Christianity  in  the  East  was  Eklessa 
as  early  as  the  second  century  (cf,  F.  C.  Btukitt, 
Early  Easttm  Christianiiy,  New  York,  1904).  Ac- 
cording to  Hamack,  Die  Mission  und  AuJircitutig 
de»  Chritteraiima,  Leip^c,  1902,  2d  cd.,  1906;  Eng. 
transl..  Expansion  0/  Chriiaianity,  2  vols.,  London 
and  New  York,  1904-05,  new  ed.,  1908)  there  wer« 
Christians  in  the  some  century  also  in 
I.  Chris-    other  parts  of  Mesopotamia  and  klong 

tianity  till  the  lower  Tigris.  Legendary  Chiisttan 
the  Anb    history  of  course  goes  farther  bock  and 

Conquest  ascribes  the  origins  of  Christian  niiv 
sions  to  the  Apostle  Thomas  (q.v.)  or 
to  Addai,  supposed  to  ha\-e  been  one  of  the  Seventy, 
or  even  to  the  Magi.  Perhaps  the  first  authentic 
name  in  connection  with  missions  is  that  of  Mari, 
the  founder  of  the  see  of  Seleucia-Cteaiphon  (see 
Maronites,  i  2).  During  the  third  centtiry  Chris- 
tianity spread  through  Mesopotamia,  and  by  the 
fourth  century  it  seems  to  have  entered  the  Iranian 
highlands  in  the  southwest  (Khuzistan,  Horroinl- 
shahir,  Ahwas)  and  farther  north  about  Uolwan. 
This  expansion  was  due  to  the  transportation  of 
Christian  captives  from  Syria  as  well  as  to  convei^ 
aiona.  The  establishment  of  Christianity  as  the  im- 
perial Roman  religion  marks  also  the  bc^nning  of 
its  persecution  by  the  Persian  Sosaanian  kings.  Tlie 
Syriac  Acts  of  the  martyrs  show  that  there  was  in 
spite  of  persecution  a  very  true  missionary  spirit 
evidenced  by  conversions  of  Zoroastrians  and  by 
a  fairly  definite  apologetic  of  Christianity.  Thn 
names  of  the  martyrs  and  the  high  rank  of  some  of 
them  would  indicate  that  Christianity  was  gaining 
followers  from  Iranians  aa  well  as  from  AromeanB. 
Meantime  it  spread  eastward.  There  is  mention  of 
a  bishop  of  Tus  in  IChorasan  in  422,  of  the  martyr- 
dom in  447  of  Pithion,  a  successful  missionary 
among  the  mountaineers,  and  a  generation  lat^ 
of  Har  Saba,  a  convert  from  Zoroastrianism,  wIm 
spent  his  life  ns  a  misaionaiy  to  the  Kurds.    The  J 
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great  figure  in  the  Sassanian  period,*  both  as  a 
church  administrator  and  as  a  missionary  leader,  is 
the  Nestorian  Patriarch  Mar  Aba  (d.  552).  He  was 
himself  a  convert  to  Christianity  and,  rather  than 
renoimce  the  right  to  evangelize,  he  endured  nine 
years  of  imprisonment,  which  terminated  only 
shortly  before  his  death.  The  remainder  of  the 
Sassanian  period  was  marked  by  the  vigorous  ex- 
tension of  Monophysite  (Jacobite;  see  Jacobites) 
tenets,  probably  almost  altogether  among  Chris- 
tians and  not  among  heathen.  Jacobite  bishops 
were  established  in  the  sixth  century  in  Seistan, 
Herat,  and  Azerbaijan.  In  general,  it  may  be  said 
that  in  the  Sassanian  period  Christianity,  and  es- 
pecially Nestorianism  (see  Nestorians),  extended 
steadily  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  State  and 
the  state  religion,  and  also  steadfastly  refused  to 
abjure  its  right  to  win  converts.  Many  of  the 
higher  Nestorian  clergy  were  themselves  converts 
to  Christianity.  There  were  bishoprics  in  every 
section  of  the  coimtry.  Nevertheless,  Christianity 
did  not  become  properly  naturalized  in  Persia.  Its 
strength  was  among  the  Arameans  of  the  plains  of 
the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  and  among  captives 
transported  into  the  eastern  provinces.  Its  lan- 
guage was  Syriac  and  there  was  no  popular  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  into  the  Iranian  tongues. 

Probably  the  Arab  conquest,  by  overthrowing 
the  organized  foes  of  the  Christian  propaganda, 
gave  an  increased  opportunity  to  Christian  mission- 
aries, and  in  the  early  centuries  of 
2.  Medieval  Arab  rule  Christianity  extended  so  far 
Period,  eastward  as  to  make  an  entrance  into 
the  Chinese  empire.  There  is  evidence 
of  missionaiy  work  along  the  borders  of  the  Caspian, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Araxes,  and  in  the  mountain 
regions  of  Kurdistan.  The  extension  of  Christian- 
ity in  central  and  eastern  Asia  is  outside  the  scope 
of  this  article;  though  it  should  be  noted  that  it 
went  from  Persia  eastward  and  that  the  Turkish 
tribes  bordering  on  Iran  and  steadily  pressing  west- 
ward were  affected  by  it.  Probably  the  Christians 
from  the  first  tacitly  at  least  accepted  the  terms  of 
toleration  given  by  Islam,  viz.,  abstention  from  the 
proselyting  of  Mohammedans,  missionary  efforts 
being  confined  to  non-Mohanmiedans.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  there  are  evidences  of  oral 
and  literary  discussion  of  the  two  religions  by  Chris- 
tians and  Moslems.  The  glory  of  the  Sassanian 
period  had  departed  and  martyrology  ends.  The 
Mongol  conquests  of  the  thirteenth  century  gave 
for  a  brief  time  a  new  hope  to  the  Christian  propa- 
gandists; for  none  of  the  conquerors  were  fanatical 
or  even  zealous  in  religious  matters,  and  some  were 
Christians.  The  Christianity,  however,  was  of  a 
very  low  order,  and  Islam  carried  the  day  with  the 
leaders.  These  hopes  perished  in  the  general  ruin 
resulting  from  the  Mongol  and  Tatar  invasions. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  only 
remains  of  Christianity  were  the  ruins  of  ancient 
churches  and  the  litUe  bodies  of  Nestorian  and 

*  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  name  Persia  does  not 
represent  a  constant  geographical  quantity.  Its  meaning 
varies  with  the  political  itatus  and  hence  in  the  Sassanian 
period  was  far  wider  than  at  present,  extending  then  as  far 
iveat  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Roman  Empire. 


Armenian  Christians,  in  all  not  over  100,000  souls. 
As  all  through  the  Nearer  East,  so  in  Persia  there  is 
an  almost  forgotten  chapter  of  medieval  Roman 
Catholic  missions.  During  the  Mongol  rule  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  several  em- 
bassies (of  Dominicans  and  Franciscans)  were  sent 
by  the  popes  to  the  Mongol  rulers  both  in  the  Far 
East  and  in  Persia,  but  their  efforts  brought  no 
permanent  results;  similarly  without  success  were 
the  attempts  to  bring  the  Nestorians  into  the  Ro- 
man communion.  In  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  political  considerations  led  the  Suf- 
favean  kings  to  desire  friendship  with  Europeans, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  again  made  an  attempt 
to  establish  Roman  Catholicism  in  Persia.  Ispa- 
han was  the  scene  of  the  most  determined  efforts 
and  was  made  an  episcopal  seat.  Carmelites,  Mi- 
norites, and  Jesuits  had  establishments  there,  while 
Augustinians  and  Capuchins  were  also  represented, 
and  their  converts  were  not  only  from  the  Armenians 
but  also  from  Mohammedans.  But  the  tide  turned 
again  and  persecution  and  anarchy  followed.  The 
foreign  missionaries  were  forced  to  flee,  and  the 
number  of  Christians  in  Ispahan  was  greatly  dimin- 
ished. This  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  A  hundred  years  later  the  number  of 
Syrian  Christians  in  the  region  of  Urumia  and  Sal- 
mas  had  increased  and  among  them  were  some  who 
had  joined  the  Roman  Church,  through  influence 
emanating  from  the  efforts  to  proselyte  the  Nes- 
torians of  the  Mosul  plain. 

n.  The  Modem  Period:  The  modem  era  of 
missions  begins  with  Henry  Martyn  (q.v.),  whose 
heroic  career  left  the  legacy  of  an  undying  inspira- 
tion and  also  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
and  Psalms  into  Persian.  The  published  accounts 
of  the  journeys  of  Joseph  Wolff  (q.v.) 

I.  Begin-  served  to  draw  the  attention  of  Amer- 
nings.  ican  Christians  to  the  remnants  of  the 
Nestorians.  A  few  years  before  this 
the  Basel  Missionary  Society  and  the  Scotch  Mis- 
sionary Society  each  began  work  in  Transcaucasia 
and  each,  compelled  by  the  Russian  government  to 
leave  its  dominions,  sent  its  missionaries  into  Persia. 
Among  the  Basel  missionaries  was  Karl  Gottlieb 
Pfander  (q.v.),  the  author  of  the  Mizan  id  Hakk 
("Balance  of  Truth";  see  Mohammedans,  Mis- 
sions to),  one  of  the  most  remarkable  contribu- 
tions to  the  controversy  with  Islam;  and  among 
the  Scotch  missionaries  was  William  Glen,  whose 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  into  Persian  is 
still  in  use.  These  all  attempted  to  work  directly 
for  Moslems.  The  societies  that  have  established 
permanent  work  in  Persia  have  all,  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  found  a  basis  for  their  work  in  the 
non-Mohammedan  population.  In  proportion  to 
the  total  population  this  is  an  insignificant  part, 
but  from  the  missionary  point  of  view  it  is  impor- 
tant. Out  of  about  nine  millions  population,  there 
are  about  150,000  non-Mohammedans,  divided  as  fol- 
lows: Armenians  (originally  all  Gregorians)  70,000, 
Syrians  (originally  all  Nestorians)  40,000,  Jews 
25,000,  Parsis  10,000.  The  bodies  which  support 
missionary  work  are  the  following:  of  Protestants: 
Presbyterians,  who  took  up  work  begun  by  Con- 
gregationalists;  Church  of  England,  Church  Mis- 
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flionary  Society,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
buiy's  Assyrian  MiBsion;  Roman  Catholic;  Russian 
Orthodox. 

The  American  Congregationalists  in  1834  sent 
Justin  Perkins  and  in  1835  Asahel  Grant  (qq.v.)  as 
missionaries  to  the  Nestorians,  commissioning  them 
to  strive  ''  to  enable  the  Nestorian 
2.  Work  of  Church,  through  the  grace  of  God,  to 
Congrega-  exert  a  commanding  influence  in  the 
tk)nali8t8  spiritual  regeneration  of  Asia."  They 
and  Pres-  settled  in  Urumia  in  1835.  Perhaps  it 
byterians.  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Puritan 
Christians  would  be  able  long  to  work 
within  the  boimds  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  sepa- 
rated Eastern  churches.  The  separation  of  the 
Evangelicals  was  perhaps  inevitable,  but  it  was 
gradual  and  not  until  about  1870  was  it  complete. 
The  Evangelical  church  thus  formed  is  recognised 
as  a  member  of  the  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches 
holding  the  Presbyterian  system.  It  has  about 
3,000  conununicant  members.  In  1870  the  work 
of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  was  transferred  to  the  Board 
of  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
U.  S.  A.,  and  since  has  been  expanded  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  stations  at  Tabriz,  Teheran,  Hama- 
dan,  Resht,  Kazvin,  and  Kermanshah.  The 
branches  of  the  work  that  have  been  most  strongly 
developed  and  have  had  the  largest  general  influ- 
ence in  the  coimtry  are  the  educational  and  med- 
ical. The  best  known  and  most  efficient  schools 
and  hospitals  in  Persia  are  those  connected  with 
this  mission.  (Perhaps  the  names  that  best  deserve 
special  mention  are  those  of  Justin  Perkins,  who 
established  the  mission  and  more  than  any  one  else 
reduced  modem  Syriac  to  literary  form;  Fidelia 
Fiske,  who  began  female  education  and  whose  life 
has  become  a  classic  in  missionary  annals;  John 
H.  Shedd  (q.v.),  who  did  much  to  oi^nize  the  work; 
Benjamin  Labaree,  who  perfected  the  translation 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  J.  P.  Cochran,  M.D.,  who 
gained  a  very  unique  influence  over  Persians  of 
every  class.)  In  connection  with  this  mission  the 
American  Bible  Society  has  done  an  important  work 
in  publishing  and  distributing  the  Scriptures,  espe- 
cially in  Syriac.  The  present  statistics  (1909)  are 
as  follows:  Missionaries,  37  (besides  wives  and  in- 
cluding 6  male  and  3  women  physicians);  native 
ministers  35,  communicants  3,110,  adherents  about 
7,000;  contributions  $4,200;  62  schools  with  2,692 
pupils  (of  whom  1,120  are  girls,  and  not  less  than 
600  Moslem  children),  school  fees  over  $3,000;  4 
hospitals,  617  in  patients,  out  patients  over  50,000, 
and  medical  fees  nearly  $10,000. 

Similar  to  the  work  of  the  Presbyterians  is  that 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  southern  Persia. 
The  work  was  established  in  Isfahan 
3.  Other    in  1869  by  Robert  Bruce,  who  will  also 
Protestant  be    remembered   for   the   revision   of 
Missions.    Henry    Martyn's    translation    of    the 
New  Testament  into  Persian.     Special 
prominence  has  been  given  to  medical  and  educa- 
tional work.     Stations   have    been    established    in 
Kerman,  Yezd,  and  Shiraz  as  well  as  Isfahan.    The 
statistics  of  the  work  is  as  follows:  33  missionaries, 
including  4  men   and   5  lady  physicians;  native 
clergy  1;  native  teachers  28;  communicants  189  and 


Christians  412;  schods  8  and  scholars  409,  of  whom 
161  are  girls;  hospitab  6.  The  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  does  an  extensive  work  in  southvD 
Persia. 

After  a  series  of  communications  with  the  Nes- 
torian patriarch  and  repeated  appeals.  Archbishop 
Benson  foimded  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's 
Assyrian  Mission.  The  headquarters  were  estab- 
lished in  Urumia  in  1884,  and  were  removed  to  Van, 
Turkey,  in  1907.  Most  of  their  work  has  beoi  for 
the  Syrians  in  Turicey,  especially  since  the  adhesdon 
of  most  of  the  Syrians  in  Persia  to  the  Russian  Or- 
thodox Church.  The  purpose  of  the  mission  has 
been  to  strengthen  the  Nestorian  Church  to  resist 
propaganda  from  without  and  to  stimulate  sfnritual 
life  within  that  body;  and  this  purpoae  has  been 
adhered  to  in  a  very  conservative  sense.  The  main 
work  of  the  mission  is  educational  and  literaiy. 
The  present  statistics  of  the  work  in  Persia  are  as 
follows:  Missionaries  2,  schools  30,  schcdars  470  (of 
whom  about  150  are  girls).  There  are  12  other 
Nestorian  schools  with  about  300  pupils.  The 
number  of  Nestorians  in  Persia  is  probably  about 
4,000. 

The  present  Roman  Catholic  mission  was  founded 
in  1840  by  the  Lazarists,  in  conseqiience  of  the  rep- 
resentations of  M.  Bor6,  a  French  sa- 
4.  Roman  vant.     In  1856  they  were  reinforced 

CatfaoUc     by  Sisters  of  Charity.    The  lAzarists 
and  Greek  and  the  Sisters  of  Charily  (Sisters  of 

Church     St.  Vincent  de  Paid)  have  establisb- 

Missbns.  ments  in  Urumia,  which  is  the  episco- 
pal seat,  Salmas,  Tabriz,  and  Teheran. 
There  are  also  Armenian  Cathdics  at  Isfahan,  and 
Chaldeans  in  Sena.  At  the  head  of  the  work  is  the 
apostolic  delegate,  at  present  Mgr.  Lesn^,  titular 
archbishop  of  Philippopolis.  Most  of  the  native 
Roman  Catholics  are  of  the  Chaldean  rite  with 
Archbishop  Audo,  at  their  head,  whose  seat  is  at 
Urumia.  Under  the  vigorous  direction  of  Mgr. 
Cluzel  (died  1882),  their  propaganda  among  the 
Syrians  made  rapid  though  not  solid  progress;  but 
recently  it  has  been  stationary.  In  their  schools 
are  Moslem  as  well  as  Christian  pupils.  The  statis- 
tics of  the  work  are  not  obtainable,  but  the  number 
of  adherents  is  probably  about  5,000. 

The  Syrians  (Nestorians)  living  in  northwestern 
Persia,  have  long  had  close  industrial  relations  with 
Russia,  and  the  expectation  that  long  existed  was 
that  Russia  would  ultimately  be  political  master  of 
northern  Persia.  The  Russians  were  looked  on  as 
the  expected  saviors  from  Mohammedan  rule.  Ac- 
cordingly repeated  petitions  were  offered  by  the 
Syrians  to  the  Holy  Synod  and  orthodox  bishops  to 
receive  them  into  the  Orthodox  Church.  The  priests 
sent  to  investigate  the  conditions  were  received  in 
1897  with  an  enthusiastic  welcome  and  the  next 
year  the  large  majority  of  the  Syrians  in  the  Urumia 
district  were  received  into  the  Orthodox  fold  after 
renoimcing  the  errors  of  their  national  church.  A 
monastic  mission  under  the  headship  of  an  archi- 
mandrite has  been  established  and  the  Orthodox 
Syrians  were  organized  under  two  Syrian  priests. 
The  clergy  are  mainly  converted  Nestorians.  At 
first  not  only  the  bulk  of  the  Nestorians,  but  also 
not  a  few  memben  of  the  Protestant  aiui  Roman 
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communions  joined  the  new  movement,  but  the 
tide  turned  again.  There  is,  however,  every  prob- 
id>ility  that  the  majority  will  remain  in  the  Russian 
Church.  Statistics  for  1909  are  as  follows:  Russian 
cleigy,  1  archimandrite,  3  priests,  1  deacon;  Syrian 
clergy,  3  bishops,  30  priests,  and  3  monks;  Ortho- 
dox Syrians  about  15,000;  schools,  2  higher  with 
55  boys  and  30  girls,  68  village  schools  with  about 
2,000  pupils. 

Four  missions  representing  the  great  divisions  of 
Christendom  might  well  suffice  for  a  body  of  Chris- 
tians not  exceeding  30,000  souls;  but  neither  the 
importimity  of  the  Sjrrians  nor  the  foolish  seal  of 
western  Protestants  has  been  content.  The  re- 
sult is  that  Urumia  has  been  the  seat  of  constantly 
changing  but  usually  wasteful  efforts  by  Lutherans, 
Baptists,  Plymouth  Brethren,  and  others.  The  out- 
burst of  sympathy  among  German  Christians  caused 
by  the  massacres  of  Armenians  in  Turkey  in 
1895  left  its  mark  in  the  establishment  by  the 
"  German  Orient  Bfission  "  of  Beriin  of  two  orphan- 
ages, one  in  Khoi  for  Armenian  boys  and  one  in 
Urumia  for  Syrian  girls,  each  containing  about  60 
children. 

There  is,  it  will  be  seen,  an  extended  missionary 
work  by  Protestants  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
except  the  extreme  East,  and  by  Roman  Catholics 
in  the  three  chief  cities.  Besides  there  is  a  concen- 
tration of  missionary  effort  on  the  part  of  all  the 
great  churches  in  the  region  of  the  Syrians.  This 
work  for  Syrians  is,  except  on  the  part  of  the  Rus- 
sian mission,  connected  with  work  for  the  larger 
body  of  Nestorians  living  in  the  Turkish  Empire, 
carried  on  either  by  the  same  body  or  on  the  part 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  by  a  different  body,  the 
Dominicans  instead  of  the  Lasarists. 

The  question  of  results  can  best  be  answered  by 
considering  separately  the  different  classes.  Among 
the  Syrians  the  most  obvious  effect  has  been  to 
project  into  a  very  small  compass  the 
5.  Results,  great  divisions  and  some  of  the  smaller 
divisions  of  Christendom,  with  the  re- 
sult that  in  Persia  the  ancient  national  chiux!h  has 
nearly  reached  the  point  of  extinction.  This  is 
surely  to  be  deplored  for  other  than  antiquarian 
reasons.  Other  and  perhaps  more  unfortunate  re- 
sults of  this  undue  multiplication  of  missionary 
agencies  have  been  sectarian  spirit,  degeneration  in 
morals,  the  cultivation  of  an  undue  feeling  of  de- 
pendence, and  the  promotion  of  mercenary  aims  in 
religion.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  pointed  out 
that  the  preservation  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  alle- 
giance without  a  revival  of  spiritual  and  intellectual 
life  could  not  have  stemmed  the  tide  of  demoraliza- 
tion due  to  social  and  industrial  influences.  From 
the  Protestant  point  of  view  it  may  fiuther  be  re- 
marked that  under  very  special  difficulties  a  Chris- 
tian body  has  been  built  up,  which  has  taken  firm 
hold  of  Evangelical  truth,  has  its  independent  or- 
ganization, exerts  an  influence  out  of  proportion  to 
its  numbers,  and  proves  its  sincerity  by  its  gifts. 
It  is  the  only  considerable  body  of  native  Christians 
animated  by  missionary  purposes.  The  influence 
of  missions  on  the  Armenians  has  been  much  less. 
The  ecclesiastical  bonds  have  been  merged  into  the 
bonds  of  nationality,  of  which  the  Armenians  are 


unusually  tenacious.  A  small  number  of  Armenians 
have  left  the  Gregorian  for  the  Protestant  and  Ro- 
man Catholic  communions.  The  Roman  Catholics 
have  done  something  and  the  Presbyterians  and 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  have  done  more  for 
the  education  of  Armenians,  both  directly  and  by 
stimulating  the  Armenians  to  raise  the  grade  of  their 
national  schools.  Evangelical  views  have  also  made 
progress  among  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Gre- 
gorian church.  The  Jews  and  Parsis  have  bene- 
fited to  some  extent  from  the  missionary  educa- 
tional work;  and  in  Hamadan  a  small  church  is 
made  up  of  Jewish  Christians. 

Lord  Curzon,  while  he  acknowledges  in  his  monu- 
mental work  on  Persia  (G.  N.  Curzon,  Persia  and  the 
Persian  Queslionf  2  vols.,  London,  1892),  the  bene- 
fits of  the  humanitarian  work  done  by  missions, 
denies  both  the  fact  and  the  possibility  of  converts 
from  Islam  to  Christianity.  One  can  not  but  sus- 
pect that  his  disbelief  in  the  possibility  of  conver- 
sion affects  his  judgment  of  the  fact.  Of  course  the 
reality  of  conversion  must  ultimately  be  a  question 
of  opinion,  and  opinions  will  differ;  but  there  is 
probably  no  Protestant  missionary  long  resident  in 
the  country  who  has  not  in  his  own  experience  and 
to  his  best  judgment  known  more  than  the  half- 
dozen  genuine  converts  allowed  by  Lord  Curzon  as 
the  utmost  limit  of  such  converts  from  the  days  of 
Henry  Martyn.  Still  converts  are  few,  and  are  no- 
where numerous  enough  to  be  coUeclively  of  any 
influence.  There  is  no  open  movement  toward 
Christianity.  Nevertheless  real  and  important  ad- 
vantages have  been  gained.  Christianity  was  very 
imperfectly  known  and  that  only  as  the  despised 
faith  of  the  ignorant  fragments  of  conquered  peo- 
ples. The  political  changes  of  the  past  century  have 
brought  Christianity  to  notice  as  the  religion  of 
powerful  and  civilized  nations.  Increase  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  has  been  another  powerful  in- 
fluence for  change.  This  impact  of  civilizations  and 
religions  was  inevitable  and  necessarily  changed  the 
conception  of  Christianity.  Political  power  and 
commercial  enterprise  could  at  best  most  inade- 
quately represent  Christianity,  and  it  is  due  to  mis- 
sions that  the  humanitarian  and  benevolent  side  of 
Christianity  has  been  presented.  It  is  still  more 
true  that  missions  alone  have  presented  the  doc- 
trinal and  spiritual  elements  of  Christianity,  or,  in 
other  words,  Christianity  itself.  The  Gospel  as  a 
message  of  salvation  has  been  preached  to  multi- 
tudes and  the  Bible  has  been  put  in  the  hands  of 
very  many  of  the  educated.  Through  these  agencies 
Christian  truth  is  entering  the  current  of  religious 
speculation,  which  is  never  stagnant  in  the  Persian 
mind.  The  medical  work  has  made  many  personally 
grateful  to  the  followers  of  the  merciful  Jesus.  Mis- 
sionary schools  lead  the  educational  movement  in 
the  country.  The  special  representatives  of  Chris- 
tianity are  recognized  as  men  of  the  highest  charac- 
ter. Christian  missions  have  gained  a  place  not 
merely  of  tolerated  existence  but  of  real  honor  in 
the  lajid. 

Much  might  be  said  as  to  the  conditions  of  work 
in  Persia.  Perhaps  in  no  other  coimtry  does  Islam 
present  so  interesting  a  history  as  in  Persia.  Here 
the  history  is  one  of  dissent,  of  schism,  of  heresy, 
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of  new  doctrines  ajid  strange  survivals,  of  bold 
speculation  and  poetical  myslicisui.  Within  the 
last  century  Bubiaca,  developing  into  Behaism 
(nq.v.),  has  been  offered  by  Ferstu  to 
6.  Coudi-  the  world  as  a  universal  religion.  The 
tions  of  claims  made  for  it  are  extravagant,  and 
Work.  it  is  making  little  progreas,  but  it  testi- 
fies to  the  fertility  of  the  Persian  tnincj, 
toitadiscontentwith  Islam  as  a  social  aystem,  and  in 
some  of  its  teachings  to  the  influence  of  Christianity. 
The  Suii  teachings  finding  tbeir  expression  in  the 
Masruin  of  Jalal  ud  Din  and  the  cosmopolitan 
morality  of  Sheikh  Saadi  have  not  lost  their  influ- 
ence. The  yearning  after  a,  closer  communion  with 
the  divine  than  that  offered  in  orthodox  Islam  finds 
expression  in  many  ways.  All  of  these  influences 
make  many  restive  under  the  intolerance  of  Islam; 
and  while  there  is  little  prospect  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  religious  freedom  at  present,  many  forces 
are  working  in  that  direction  and  are  already  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  freeiiom  realbed.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  Persians  are  adherents  of  the  mutos- 
hari  scholastic  Shiite  Islam,  which  makes  life  center 
in  the  fulfilment  of  the  law;  although  even  with 
them  the  greatest  religious  season  is  the  Muhar- 
ram,  the  time  of  mourning  for  the  propitiatory  suf- 
ferings of  the  Imam  Hussein.  Less  numerous  and 
yet  nide-«pread  are  the  more  liberal  Sheikhis,  as  are 
the  many  branches  of  'Ari/a  (or  Sufis).  Then  one 
roust  mention  the  growing  cla^  of  the  modem  type 
of  free-thinkers.  These  have  some  European  edu- 
cation and  are  apt  to  be  theists  with  Uttle  definite 
theological  belief.  The  Sunnis,  mainly  Kurds, 
though  nimierous  (probably  a  miUion),  are  out^de 
the  current  of  national  life  and  are  mostly  very 
ignorant.  The  All  lUahis  are  a  numerous  sect  of 
obscure  but  ancient  origin,  having  secret  rites  and 
a  merely  nominal  attachment  to  Islam.  This  com- 
plex of  sects  and  beliefs  is  made  more  intricate  by 
race  and  language  divisions  and  by  tribal  and  dia- 
lect subdivisions.  Finally  to  all  these  influences 
and  counter-influences  must  be  added  the  new 
movement  in  Islam  with  its  new  patriotism  and  its 
new  attachment  to  European  civilization  and  liberty. 
Unless  this  force  is  very  quickly  spent,  religious 
change  must  result  from  itj  for  it  is  marked  by  two 
anti-lslnniic  ideals,  national  patriotism  and  the 
regulation  of  society  by  legislation  originating  in 
society  itself  and  not  enforced  by  religious  sanc- 
tions. The  disintegrating  effect  of  modern  science 
must  also  be  taken  into  account.  Meantime  the 
variety  of  belief,  the  heritage  of  heresy,  and  the 
speculative  tendency  of  the  Persian  mind,  which 
have  leavened  even  the  Turkish  population  of  north- 
ern Persia,  all  give  openings  to  Christian  truth. 
The  need  for  missionary  activity  is  great;  and  the 
missionaries  must  be  strong  in  character,  wise  and 
alert  in  action,  and  full  of  intellectual  and  spiritual 
power  in  order  to  make  the  inevitable  change  a 
movement  Christward.  W.  A.  Sbedd. 

Biglioohapbt:  Beside  the  liwmtura  named  in  tht  UiC 
coDBuil  W,  A.  Shedd,  hiam  and  the  Orimlal  ChtinJia. 
Pbilsdelphia,  1804;  B.  Brtwon.  Dt  Troia  Ptriarum  pnn- 
cipaiio.  StrubuTB.  1710  (b«t  ed.l:  J.  Perkins.  Rrtidmct 
0/  Eight  ywr.  in  Pertia  Aaano  Ote  Natorian  Chriitiam. 
VLifeinFirna:  Qlimpia 


of  a  Quarter  of  a  C«Mut]^(  Labor  anumo  Ae  Nsitorta» 
Ckrittiaiu.  B»lan.  ISSI;  T.  Laurie.  Woman  and  hrr 
Sanour  in  Perna.  Bogloo.  1863:  D.  T.  Fislu.  Failk  Work- 
ing by  Lovt.  BoBtoo.  IS68:  D.  W,  Manh.  Tmnaaran  in 
Pertia  and  JCoordubin:  Bcmei  and  Incidimit  in  Uu  Life 
of  S.  A.  RHra,,  Philadelphia,  ISSB:  W.  Guest.  Story  of  a 
CnntrfTOlrd  Lift  (Fidelu  Fieke).  Umdoa.  lS70i  R.  An- 
deisoa.  Hi«.  oftlitMiinomo/lluA.B.C.  F.  ii ..  Oritn- 
lal  Mimaru,  Boatoa.  1§74;  Berthold-lcDoce.  UiM.  dr  la 
munim  de  Ptrwe  .  .  .  leOi-lg,  Bnaaela,  1SS7;  A.  Kiiry. 
ProQrat  and  Pro*jtecta  of  the  Arcftbi4hop  of  Cantttbur^'t 
Afiiuum.  London.  ISS9;  J.  Buse(t«  Prrna;  Saatfm  Jl/u- 
turn.  Philadelphia.  1S90:  A.  J.  MacleanandW.  H.  Brawoe. 
Thi  CaUiBlicoM  of  lAt  Eat  and  Aii  PcbpU.  Uutdoa.  1^2; 
E.  A.  LawreD<>e.  Modtm  Miuimt  in  thr  Ea^.  Hey  York. 
ISSa:  3.  G,  WiieoD,  Periinn  Lift  and  CiMomt.  Londoo. 
1806:  V.  V.  Barthold.  Zar  GachicMt  drx  Chritlmlhumt 
in  SiiUri-Atifn  bit  nr  mimgolitchtn  Brxtbrruntj,  Tobin^m, 
IWl;  J.  B,  Piolet.  La  UiuionM  oMolig^ia  franfoita  oiu 
xii.  tUde,  e  vala.,  Puia.  IMI:  C.  H.  Siilemsn.  Ttt  Si^ 
ieeU  of  tht  ShaM.  London.  1002;  Hamd  All.h.  Maopo- 
lamia  and  Prrria  undiT  Uu  ManooU  in  Ikx  Hlh  Centuty. 
London.  1903;  J.  Labourt.  Lt  Ciritianitme  dam  rrm- 
pi>e  pn-M  .  .  .  tii-est.  Paris.  1904;  W.  A.  ESHay.  Thi 
Atrmdino  Cmm.  Somt  Baufl.  of  Mimnant  in  Biblr  Landt. 
London.  I90S;  E.  R.  BniwQe.  A  LUrran  Hittory  of  Prrria. 
London.  1906;  F.  H.  Do™,  Ttt  Persian  Ui/tlia,  JaioXud- 
din  Suini.  London.  1007;  E.  Aubin.  La  Pmt  d-avjow 
Shvi.  Iran.  MaopBiamie.  Colin,  1908:  3.  G.  Wishard. 
Tipenly  K™™  in  PrriM.  New  York.  1908;  Mta.  M.  E. 
and  A.  HumR-GrifGtb.  Be/iind  EAe  VrH  in  Ftrtia  and  Turt- 
iih  Arabia.  Philadelphia.  1900;  M.  JeweU.  Reminirm^a 
of  my  Lift  in  Prrna,  Cedar  Rapidg.  Iowa.  1009;  V.  Benrd. 
Rhtotiitiana  de  la  Peree.  Let  ProPincei.  let  pfuplta,  rt  It 
gouvprnemenl  du  rot  del  rou,  Paria,  1010;  ^e  Uteivlure 
under  Gbant.  AatBBi.;  MtBTTN.  HaiotT;  and  SKoiiDaSD. 
David  T*pr»N. 

PERSOHA,  GOBELinUS:  Canon  and  dean  at 
Bielefeld;  b.  probably  at  Paderbom  in  1358;  d.  at 
the  monastery  of  BOddeken,  near  Paderbom,  c. 
1421.  After  a  prolonged  sojourn  in  Italy,  especially 
at  the  court  of  Urban  VI,;  he  received  an  appoint- 
ment at  the  cathedra]  of  Paderbom  and  later  became 
pastor  of  the  Market  Church.  As  dean  at  Bielefeld 
under  Bishop  Wilhelm  von  Berg  of  Paderbom 
(I40O-I4)  he  contributed  greatly  to  the  reform  of 
the  Paderbom  monasteries.  He  is  to  be  mentioned 
chiefly  for  his  work  Cosmodromium,  hoc  est  chroni- 
eon  uniivrimle  aimpleetem  res  eedesi(r  el  reipublicit 
ab  urbe  condita  usqae  ad  nnnutn  Christi  H18  {ed.  H. 
Meibom,  Frankfort,  15i)9;  ed.  the  younger  H.  Mei- 
bom  in  ScHptares  rerum  Ccrmnntcarum,  i.  53  sqq., 
Helmstadt,  I6Sfi).  Although  a  worthless  compila- 
tion for  the  earlier  times,  it  is  a  valuable  source  of 
information  for  the  conditions  and  opiolona  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 

(A.  Haock.) 

BmuoaaAFHi:  E.  A.  Bayer.  Co6rfini«  P^reona,  Lapaie. 
lH7;i;  A.  Honemann,  Uiber  dit  QurlUn  da  Ooboliniu  Ptr- 
•ana.  HeJIe.  1ST4;  ADB.  ii.  300-301. 

PEHSOHITE,  JOHH  WILHELM:  Swedish  theo- 
logian; b.  in  Stockhohn  1849.  He  studied  at  t'p- 
Baia(Ph.D.,  1875;  Th.D.,  1897),  and  at  Tabingeo 
(1877);  he  was  appointed  reader  at  the  North  Latin 
School  in  Stockholm  {1S81);  was  inspector  at  the 
catechist  schools  (1883-07);  since  1885  he  has  been 
member  of  the  committee  reviung  the  Swedish 
translation  of  the  Bible;  and  since  1897  he  has  been 
provost  of  the  cathedral  in  Linkflping.  Among  his 
works  may  be  mentioned  De  mosaUka  altaroffren 
(1874);  V.  Rydbergs  BOelns  ISra  om  Kristita  gmn- 
skad  (ISSO):  Gninddragen  tiU  Gamia  UsIamenlMt 
aedeldra  (1881);  Btbelkritikena  nyasta  hjipoteter  om 
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Garrda   teatamentet   (1886);    Skolungdomena    sedliga 
uppfostran  (1888).  John  O.  Evjen. 

PERSONS,  ROBERT.    See  Parsons. 

PERTH,  FIVE  ARTICLES  OF:  Five  articles 
agreed  upon  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Scot- 
tish Church  at  Perth  Aug.  25,  1618.  They  enjoined 
kneeling  at  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  observance  of 
Christmas,  Good  Friday,  Easter,  Pentecost,  and 
confirmation,  and  sanctioned  the  private  adminis- 
tration of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  They 
were  obnoxious  to  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland 
and  were  adopted  only  at  the  command  of  King 
James  VI.  (James  I.  of  England),  being  a  part  of 
his  plan  to  imify  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  (see  Presbyterians)  .  They  were 
ratified  by  parliament,  Aug.  4,  1621.  The  General 
Assembly  at  Glasgow  in  1638  declared  the  action 
at  Perth  "  unfree,  unlawful,  and  null,"  and  con- 
demned the  five  articles. 

Biblioorapht:  P.  H.  Brown.  Hitt.  of  Scotland,  ii.  265-271, 
Cambridge.  1902;  W.  M.  Hetherington,  Hiti.  of  the  Church 
ofSeoOand,  p.  125.  New  York.  1881;  C.  A.  Briggs,  Amer- 
ican Pretbvterianiamy  pp.  49.  50.  56,  ib.  1885;  G.  P.  Hays, 
Prubyterians,  p.  54.  ib.  1892. 

PERU:  A  republic  of  South  America,  bounded 
by  Ecuador  on  the  north,  Brazil  and  Bolivia  on  the 
east,  Bolivia  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  south, 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west;  area,  695,730 
square  miles;  population  about  3,000,000.  Of 
this,  the  natives  comprise  at  least  one-half,  those 
of  mixed  blood  about  one-third.  According  to 
article  four  of  the  constitution  of  1860,  the  Roman 
Catholic  is  the  established  religion,  and  no  other 
worship  is  legally  tolerated.  Though  all  the  terri- 
tory is  included  in  the  diocesan  distribution,  some 
of  the  Indians  in  the  eastern  part  are  now  in  the 
process  of  being  Christianized.  The  national  church 
is  administered  by  the  eight  bishops  of  Iquitos, 
Chachopoyas,  Huanaco,  Truxillo,  Ayacucho,  Cuzco, 
Ptmo,  and  Arequipa;  and  by  the  incumbent  of  the 
archbishopric  of  Lima,  which  was  erected  in  1546. 
The  government  maintains  an  extensive  control  of 
the  clergy.  Thus,  when  an  episcopal  vacancy 
occurs,  the  government  proposes  three  ecclesiastics 
to  the  joint  national  legislature,  which  selects  one, 
subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  pope.  The  chap- 
ters are  supplied  by  appointees  of  the  State,  and 
the  archbishop  can  not  hinder  any  such  from  as- 
suming his  office.  While  the  State's  allowance  for 
the  archbishop  amounts  to  $20,000,  the  remaining 
dignitaries  are  ill-supported.  The  entire  parochial 
clergy  receives  no  state  contribution;  but  its  labors 
are  in  a  great  measure  supplemented  by  those  of 
the  orders  and  congregations  which  have  many 
establishments.  Lima  alone  has  thirteen  nunneries 
and  eight  cloisters  for  men.  The  orders  represented 
are  mainly  the  Dominicans,  and  next,  the  Francis- 
cans, Barefoot  Friars  (see  Barefooted  Monks  and 
Nuns),  Augustinians,  and  Jesuits.  There  are  many 
lay  fraternities  in  honor  of  Mary.  Congregations  of 
sisters  still  chiefly  attend  to  the  diffusion  of  elemen- 
tary instruction,  universal  compulsory  education 
not  being  enforced.  Excepting  the  four  at  Lima, 
there  are  few  intermediate  schools.  The  Univer- 
sity of  San  Marcos  at  Lima  has  a  theological  de- 


partment which  provides  a  six-years'  course,  after 
the  custom  of  the  orders.  Owing  to  the  meager 
immigration  of  Europeans  and  North  Americans, 
there  are  but  few  Protestants  in  Peru.  However, 
there  are  a  German  union  congregation  at  Callao, 
a  smaller  Anglican  congregation  at  Lima,  and  one 
of  Presbyterians  from  the  United  States  at  Callao. 
[Missionary  enterprises  are  carried  on  by  the  Re- 
gions Beyond  Missionary  Union,  "  the  Brethren," 
and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Missionary  Society, 
U.  S.  The  last-named  reports  2  stations,  5 
missionaries,  39  native  workers,  231  communicants, 
and  in  all  400  professing  Evangelical  Christians. 
There  are  in  Peru  a  total  of  5,000  Evangelical 
Christians  and  600  Jews.]  Wilhelm  Goetz. 

Bibuoorapht:  C.  R.  Markham,  Hist,  of  Peru,  Chicago, 
1892;  E.  W.  Middendorf.  Peru,  3  vols.,  Berlin,  1895; 
W.  G.  Mortimer,  Peru,  New  York,  1901;  J.  Lee,  RdigiouB 
Liberty  in  South  America^  with  special  Reference  to  recent 
Legidation  in  Peru,  Ecuador  and  Bolivia,  Cincinnati,  1907; 
C.  R.  Enock,  Peru;  its  former  and  present  Civilization,  New 
York,  1908;  O.  Guinneas,  Peru,  its  Story,  People  and  Re- 
ligion, London,  1908;  Marie  R.  Wright,  The  Old  and  New 
Peru,  A  Story  of  the  Ancient  Inheritance  and  the  Modem 
Orovfth  and  Enterprise  of  a  Great  Nation,  Philadelphia,  1909. 

PESHITO.     See  Bible  Versions,  A,  III.,  1. 

PESSIMISM:  A  word  employed  as  the  antonym 
of  Optimism  (q.v.).  The  term  came  into  use  in  the 
first  half  of  the  last  century.  The  dissatisfaction 
with  life  which  the  philosophcial  theory  aims  to 
embody  is,  however,  of  long  standing.  The  feeling 
was  voiced  in  India  by  Guatama,  the  founder  of 
Buddhism  (d.  about  475  B.C.),  among  the  Hebrews 
in  a  modified  form  in  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes  in  the 
third  century  B.C.,  among  the  Persians  in  the  Ru- 
baiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam  (about  1120  a.d.). 
ArUiur  Schopenhauer  (1860)  was  the  first  repre- 
sentative of  modem  pessimism.  According  to  him 
the  world  is  as  bad  as  it  can  possibly  be,  if  it  is  to 
continue  to  exist  at  all.  The  ultimate  reality  of 
the  universe  appears  only  in  will — in  any  blind 
force  of  nature  and  in  all  organic  existence — an 
endless  striving  without  intelligence  or  aim.  The 
radical  evil  of  life — the  will  to  live — is  to  be  eradi- 
cated by  denial  of  the  "  principle  of  individuation  " 
and  by  the  perfect  denial  of  the  will  to  live  by  means 
of  asceticism,  by  destroying  illusions  of  pleasure,  by 
charity,  by  absolute  refusal  of  the  sexual  impulse, 
and  by  total  abstinence  from  food.  Eduard  von 
Hartmann  (d.  1906)  sought  to  overcome  the  dualism 
of  will  and  knowledge  in  Schopenhauer's  philosophy 
by  reducing  them  to  a  unity,  which  he  calls  the 
ITnconscious.  To  the  working  of  the  irrational  will 
of  the  Unconscious,  he  ascribes  alike  the  origin  of 
existence  and  of  evil.  Will  has  broken  away  from 
the  primitive  harmony  of  the  Unconscious,  and 
nature  and  life  are  the  deplorable  consequences. 
Reason  follows  after,  to  undo,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
evil  which  will  has  produced,  and  to  convince  it 
of  the  mischief  which  it  has  caused  and  is  causing; 
but,  before  it  succeeds,  all  history  must  be  trav- 
ersed, all  delusions  experienced,  all  follies  com- 
mitted. He  will  not  say  that  the  world  is  the  worst 
possible;  he  will  not  deny  even  that  it  may  be  the 
best  possible,  since  we  do  not  know  what  is  possible: 
but  he  holds  decidedly  that  it  is  worse  than  would 
have  been  no  world  at  alL   He  believes  himself  able 
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to  prove,  by  an  appeal  to  the  ezperienoe  both  of 
mdividuals  and  of  society,  that  pain  preponderates 
in  a  high  degree  over  pleasure,  evil  over  good.  He 
does  not  deny  that  there  is  a  kind  of  progress  and 
(dan  in  history;  and  yet  he  regards  history  as,  on 
the  whole,  an  irrational  process,  the  suoeessive 
epochs  of  which  are  so  many  stages  of  illusion.  The 
progress  of  history  is,  in  his  view,  not  the  growth 
of  any  positive  good  in  history,  but  the  growth  of 
man's  consciousness  of  the  nothingness  and  vanity 
of  human  life.  The  most  thorough  and  uncom- 
promising of  the  advocates  of  pessimism  is  Julius 
Friedrich  Augiist  Bahnsen  (d.  1881).  He  maintains 
that  the  world  and  life  are  not  only  essentially  ir- 
rational and  wretched,  but  will  be  eternally  so; 
that  his  fellow  pessimists  have  no  right  to  promise 
that  the  agony  of  creation  will  ever  terminate;  that 
the  hope  of  the  extinction  of  evil  in  a  world  essen- 
tially evil  is  an  unreasonable  hope,  and  can  be  based 
only  on  blind  faith  (Der  Widerapruch  im  Wiaaen 
und  Weaen  der  WeU,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1880-82). 

(ROBSBT  FUNT.)   C.  A.  BSCKWITH. 

Bduoobapht:  A.  Schopenhauer,  Studie*  in  P«Mtmt«m, 
London,  1891,  another  transl.,  ib.,  1806;  Agnes  Taubert, 
Der  PeMaitniamuB  %md  teine  Qeonert  Beiiin,  1873;  J.  Tulloch, 
Modem  Theorien  in  Philoaophy  and  Rdioion,  EdinbiuiKh, 
1874;  E.  Pfleiderer,  Der  modeme  PetaimimtuBt  Beiiin,  1875; 
K.  Frantx,  Der  Peenmiamiu;  teine  BeorHndttng  in  der  mo- 
demen  PkUoeophie^  Carlaruhe,  1876;  J.  HQber,  Der  Peui- 
miamu*^  Munich,  1876;  J.  Rehmke,  Die  Philoeophie  dee 
WdtachmerzeMt  St.  Qallen,  1876;  idem,  Der  Peeeimiamua  und 
die  SiUenlehre,  Leipsic,  1882;  J.  F.  A.  Bahnsen,  Dae  Tra- 
gieche  ale  WeltgeeeU,  ib.  1877;  idem,  Peeeimiete-Breoier, 
Berlin,  1879;  idem,  Der  Widerepmch  itn  Wieeen  und  Weeen 
der  WeU,  2  vols.,  ib.  1880-82;  G.  Borries,  UAer  den  Pee- 
eimiemuBt  Leipeio,  1880;  A.  Bacmeister,  Der  Peeaimie- 
niue  und  die  SittenUhre,  Gatersloh,  1882;  J.  W.  Barlow, 
The  UUimatttm  of  Peaeimiem,  London,  1882;  P.  Christ, 
Der  Peaaimiamua  und  die  Sittefdehre,  Leipeio,  1882;  H. 
Sommer,  Der  Peaaimiamua  und  die  SittenUhre^  Beiiin, 
1883;  idem.  Die  Religion  dea  Peaaimiamua,  ib.  1884;  C. 
Williams,  Modem  Peaaimiam;  ite  Cauae  and  Cure,  Bod- 
min, 1885;  J.  Hinton,  The  Mystery  of  Pain,  Boston,  1886; 
G.  KUssner,  Kritik  dea  Peaaimiamua,  Halle,  1888;  O. 
PlOmacher,  Der  Peaaimiamua,  Heidelberg,  1888;  E.  von 
Hartmann,  PhUoaophie  dea  Unbewuaataeina,  Leipsic,  1890, 
Eing.  transl.  of  earlier  ed.,  Philoaophy  of  the  Unconaciotu, 
3  vols.,  London,  1884;  idem,  Zur  Geachichte  und  Begriknd' 
una  dea  Peaaimiamua,  Leipsic,  1892;  J.  Sully,  Peaaimiam: 
a  Hiatory  and  Criticiam,  London,  1891;  P.  Cad^ne,  Le 
Peaaimiame  Ugitime,  Paris,  1894;  K.  Hollensteiner,  Daa 
Weitdend  und  die  WeUerUaung,  Gatersloh,  1894;  R.  M. 
Wenley,  Aapeeta  of  Peaaimiam,  London,  1894;  S.  Faure, 
La  Douleur  univertelle,  Paris,  1895;  J.  P.  Hopps,  Peaai- 
miam, Science,  and  Ood,  London,  1895;  H.  Fierens-Gevsert, 
La  Triateeae  contemporaine,  Paris,  1899;  A.  Kowalewski, 
Stttdien  tur  Paychologie  dea  Peaaimiamua,  Wiesbadoi,  1904; 
G.  Salldnowits,  Peaaimiatiache  Stritmungen  im  Judentum, 
Bern,  1908;  and  the  literature  under  Optimism. 

PESTALOZZI,  JOHANN  HEINRICH:  Philan- 
thropist and  founder  of  the  modem  educational 
system;  b.  at  Zurich  Jan.  12,  1746;  d.  at  Brugg 
(18  m.  n.w.  of  Zurich)  Feb.  17,  1827.  He  was 
brought  up  by  his  mother,  his  father,  a  surgeon, 
having  died  in  1751;  he  began  the  study  of  theol- 
ogy and  of  law,  but  gave  up  both  to  become  a  re- 
former in  education,  the  stimulus  having  come  in 
part  from  Rousseau's  ^mt^,  in  part  from  the  death 
of  a  friend.  His  earliest  effort  w^as  an  attempt  to 
show  the  advantage  of  combining  agriculture  with 
manufactures  and  the  education  of  children.  To 
carry  this  out,  he  bought  a  tract  of  waste  land  in 
the  canton  of  Aargau.    This  venture  proved  a  fail- 


ure, partly  through  Pestaloui's  inexperience  in 
busmees,  and  with  it  went  (1780)  also  his  educa- 
tional institute  for  poor  children,  which  he  had 
opened  in  the  farmhouse  with  fifty  scholars.  At 
this  time,  which  was  one  of  great  privation  and  dire 
poverty,  he  began  to  write,  ^e  earliest  results  being 
Abendstunde  einea  Einsiedlera  (1780;  aphorisms 
which  contain  his  educational  program);  his  cele- 
brated Lienhard  und  Oertrud  (4  vols.,  Frankfort, 
1781-80;  Eng.  transl.,  Leonard  and  Gertrude,  2  vob., 
London,  1825),  which  achieved  instant  and  univer- 
sal success,  being  translated  into  practically  all 
European  languages;  and  the  sequel  Ckristaph  und 
Else  (Zurich,  1782).  The  Lienhard  und  Oertrud  pic- 
tures the  reformation  of  a  household  and  then  of  a 
village  by  the  efforts  of  a  good  woman.  The  next 
important  contribution  was  his  Nachfarachungen 
aber  den  Gang  der  Natur  in  der  Entwickelung  dea 
Menachengeaehlechla  (1707),  which  reflects  the  in- 
fluence of  Fichte,  whom  he  had  come  to  know  in 
1702.  When  the  French  invaded  Switzerland  in 
1798,  Pestalozzi  was  given  honorary  citisenship. 
In  consequence  of  the  devastation  of  Unterwalden, 
many  children  were  left  orphans  and  destitute. 
Pestalozzi  coUected  eighty  of  these  in  an  old  nun- 
nery and  took  sole  care  of  them,  sharing  their  want 
and  teaching  them  at  the  same  time.  This  work 
was  stopped  and  the  children  dispersed  in  1799 
when  the  French  took  the  building  as  a  hospital. 
He  failed  to  interest  Napoleon  in  his  educational 
schemes,  but  published  in  1801  Wie  Gertrud  ihre 
Kinder  lekrt  (Eng.  transl..  How  Gertrude  Teaches 
her  Children,  London,  1894)  and  in  1803  BtuJi  der 
Matter,  Oder  Anleitung  fUr  Mutter,  ihre  Kinder 
bemerken  und  reden  zu  lehren.  His  ideas  were  now 
influential,  and  the  government  of  Bern  gave  him 
a  cloister  for  his  school  (1804),  and  the  next  year 
he  removed  to  Yverdun  on  Lake  NeuchAtel,  where 
the  rest  of  his  active  life  (till  1825)  was  spent,  the 
institution  being  for  the  instruction  of  both  children 
and  teachers.  After  his  retirement  in  1825,  Pes- 
talozzi  wrote  Schtoanengeaang  and  Lebenaachick- 
aale. 

The  revolution  in  teaching  brought  about  by 
Pestalozzi  consisted  in  beginning  the  education  of 
a  child  by  training  the  observation,  passing  then 
to  the  realization  in  consciousness  of  the  facts  thus 
gained,  and  next  to  the  formulation  of  them  in 
language.  From  measuring  he  passed  to  drawing, 
then  to  writing,  counting,  and  reckoning.  The  en- 
tire aim  was  thus  to  evoke  the  child's  native  abil- 
ities instead  of  following  the  earlier  method  of  pour- 
ing information  into  the  mind.  The  centenary  of 
his  birth  was  celebrated  in  many  places  on  the  con- 
tinent, occasion  being  taken  to  found  institutions 
to  carry  out  his  ideas,  especially  his  philanthropic 
plans  for  the  poorer  classes.  The  most  noted 
of  these  is  the  Deutsche  Pestalozzi-Stiftung  at 
Berlin. 

His  works  were  collected  as  Sdmtliche  Scfiriften 
(15  vols.,  Stuttgart  and  TQbingen,  1819-26),  and 
Sdmtliche  Werke  (20  vob.,  Berlin  and  Liegnitz, 
1881-96;  ed.  Seyffarth,  12  vols.,  Liegniti,  1899- 
1902)  and  by  P.  Natorp  in  3  vols.  (ib.  1905).  A 
work  appearing  in  English  was  Letters  en  Early 
Education  (London,  1827). 
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BiBUooBiPBt:  For  liaC  of  imlinei  of  uid  on  Peatnloui 
coiuult  A.  Iirael,  FirsucA  einm  Ziuammi 
Schriftrn  von  vnd  iibtr  Pataioai.  Z^chopau. 
mfnia  Germanim  padag&oics,  vob^  mv..  xjoji.,  joau.. 
Beitio.  IWl-Oj.  Biographia  are  by:  E.  Biber,  St.  G>^. 
1827,  Edc.  truul.,  Loodon.  1831^  C.  J.  Blochnuum,  Lcip- 
aic.  lS4fl;  R.  Christoffel.  Zurirh.  1848:  H.  Morf,  4  vol«,. 
Winlerthur.  18M-89;  P.  Knui.  New  York,  1875:  P.  P. 
Pompte,  2d  «1..  Paris.  1383;  R.  de  Guimpa.  2d  ed.,  Lou- 
■Bnae,  18SS,  Ens.  transl..  Londoo,  18B0:  J.  G.  GuiUaume; 
PuiB.  ISM:  W.  Kayur.  ZuriFh.  1S9S:  L,  W.  Scyfertb. 
SUi  ed..  Leipaia.  1904;  P.  Natoip.  Lanasanlia,  IBOS. 
A.  Heubaum.  Berlin.  tOlO.  Consult  funher:  C.  von 
Raumer.  TSr  Lift  and  Syilrm  a!  PtUnloiti.  London,  185B; 
J.  PnyDC,  Prtlalouy  the  Infflutnct  of  hit  Primnpla  and 
pTortici,  London.  1875;  A.  Vogsl,  Si/ilemal\Kht  Dar- 
HtUvng  drr  PManot/ik  Pstaloaia.  Hanover,  1886:  H. 
Scharer,  Dia  peMalaai^i  Fodam<iVc,  Leipaie.  1SS6; 
C,  Rothenbeiser,  Pfstaloai  aim  Fhilonoph.  Bern,  ISQSi 
A.  Pinlocbe.  Festalom  ft  CtdytiUion  poptiiaire  modemr. 
Pain.  1902:  H.  BamaH.  Pctlaloiri  and  hii  Edtuatianal 
Syltm,  New  York.  IWM):  J.  G.  Compayrj,  Palalotti  and 
Eltmenlaru  Education,  Boaton.  1S07;  W.  B.  Mauroo,  Hit. 
d/  Uh  Palaloaian  Mmtmenl  in  Iht  Vni^td  Slala,  Syra- 
cu».  N.  Y.,  1907:  R.  Seidel,  Der  nnbikanntr  Ft^loai 
drr  Soiial-FoHliJirr  und  Soiial-PadoBoee.  Zflrich.  1910. 

PETAVinS,  DIOHYSnjS  (DENIS  PETAO): 
French  Jeauit;  b.  at  Orlfans  Aug,  21,  1583;  d.  at 
Paris  Dec.  11,.  1652.  Rilucal«d  at  Orl^ana  and 
Paris,  he  begun  to  teach  at  Bourges  in  1603,  but 
three  years  later  reaJipied  both  hia  profeseorahip 
and  a  canonry  of  OrUans  to  enter  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  He  then  studied  at  the  coU^e  in  Poat'A' 
Moussou,  taught  at  Reims,  La  Fltehe,  and  Paris, 
was  professed  in  1618,  and  from  1621  to  1644  was 
professor  ot  positive  theology  at  Paris. 

Petavius'  range  of  learning  was  vast,  extending 
over  classical  phUolog}',  chrouology  and  history, 
polemics,  patristlcs,  and  the  history  of  dogma.  He 
b^an  with  classica]  philology,  where  his  learning 
was  evinced  by  his  editions  of  Synesius  (Paris, 
1611),  BUteen  orations  of  Tbemistius  (1613),  three 
orations  of  Julian  (1614)  and  the  aama  author's 
complete  works  (1630),.  Nicephorus  with  fragments 
ot  other  Byiantine  hiatoriana  (1616),  and,  the  most 
important  of  all  his  oontributions  to  this  sphere  of 
learning,  an  edition  and  translaUon  of  the  complete 
woria  ot  EpiphaiiiuB  (1622),  He  likewise  com- 
poEsd  Oratuma  (Paris,  1620),  Opera  poetiax  (Latin; 
1620),  and  Carmimx  GrtFca  (1641). 

From  classical  philology  and  patristics  Petavius 
was  led  to  the  studies  in  chronology  which  occu- 
pied him  for  many  yeora.  In  his  De  doctrina  tern- 
ponan  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1627) — written  largely  in 
criticism  ot  the  De  ermndatione  temporum  (Paris, 
1583)  of  Joseph  Justus  Soaliger  (q.v,) — Petavius 
sought  U>  reestablish  universal  chronology;  and 
this  work  was  supplemented  by  him  in  his  Tabida 
ehronologictE  rfgum,  dynaalantm  ...  a  mundo  e»n- 
ritto  (1828),  Uranologian  sine  tyatema  variorum  aii- 
liurum  qui  de  sphara  H  aiderAus  torumque  motibiix 
Orirce  camtnenlali  sunt  (1630),  iEalioruirtiim  lem- 
'porum  (2  parts,  1633-34;  last  ed,,  3  vols.,  Venice, 
1849;  Eng.  transl.  by  R.  P.,  The  History  of  the 
World:  or,  An  Acarunt  o/  Time,  2  parts,  London, 
1650),  and  La  Pierre  de  louche  chronologique  (1636). 

Among  the  polemic  writings  of  Petavius,  aimed 
at  those  who  would  impair  the  teaching  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Chureh,  mention  may  be  made  of  the 
tollowing:  agamst  the  Calvinistic  Claudius  Sal- 
maaius  (q^v.),  Dittertationum  tcdeaiiMticarum  libri 


duo  (Paris,  1641)  and  De  ecclesiaalica  hierarehia 
l^tri  tret  (1643);  against  Maturin  Simon,  dean  of 
Orl^ns,  De  pimileidicE  riiu  in  veteri  tcdeita  (Paris, 
1624);  against  Hugo  Grotius  (q.v.),  De  potetiale 
comecmndi  et  aacrificandi  eacerdotHrua  a  Deo  cot^- 
ceKsa  (Paria,  1639);  and  against  the  Janseniats,  De 
libera  arbUrio  (Paris,  1643),  De  la  ptnitence  pub- 
lique  etdela  pripamlum  d  la  eommunion  (1643),  De 
lege  et  gratia  (1648),  De  Tridetdini  ameitii  inierpre- 
tatitme  et  Sancti  Auffustini  doctrina  (1649),  and  De 
adjvtofia  tine  quo  et  adjittorio  quo  (1651). 

Though  Petavius'  Greek  Paraphrans  Psnlmorum 
et  canticorum  (Paris,  1637)  was  highly  esteemed  for 
its  exegetical  value,  hia  greatest  service  to  theology 
was  rendered  by  hia  avowedly  anti-scholaatic,  De 
Iheologicis  dofpnatide  (5  vols.,  Paris,  1644-50), 
which  he  did  not  hve  U>  complete.  The  first  vol- 
ume discusses  the  doctrine  of  God  and  the  divine 
qualities  in  eight  books,  and  predestination  in  two; 
Ihe  second,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  eight 
books;  the  third,  the  doctrine  of  angels'  creation, 
and  the  hierarchy  in  twelve  books;  and  the  fourth 
and  fifth,  the  incarnation  and  the  person  and  work 
of  Christ  in  sixteen  books.  The  sixth  volume,  which 
none  but  Petaviua  himself  could  have  written,  was 
to  have  set  forth  the  doctrines  of  the  sacraments, 
the  law,  faitb,  love,  hope,  virtues,  and  vicea. 
After  the  merits  of  the  work  became  fully  recog- 
nized, repeated  editions  appeared,  of  which  the 
best  is  that  by  J.  B.  Foumials  (8  vols.,  Paria, 
1865-67). 

Petavius'  correspondence  with  scholars  in  France, 
Italy,  Holland,  etc.,  ia  of  value  both  for  the  history 
of  learning  in  the  seveDt«enth  century  and  for  his 
own  biography.  Only  a  comparatively  small  por- 
tion, however,  has  been  preaer\'ed,  this  appearing 
posthumously  in  his  EpiMtolarum  libn  Ire*  (Paris, 
1652),  reprinted  in  the  editions  of  the  De  doctrina 
temporum  at  Amsterdam  (1705),  Verona  (1734), 
and  Venice  (1757).  The  sum  totid  of  hia  works  is 
reckoned  at  forty-nine.  (O.  ZBcKLERt-) 

BiBLiooR*nir:  Tbe  priocipii  »ourc«  are  hia  own  letten, 
uL  aup.l  tbe  funeral  oistioo  by  H.  Valinui.  Paria,  ia&3; 
and  NiceniD,  Mtmoira.  BDCvii.  81-334.  Consult  furthsr; 
F.  auuionik.  Oianpniu  Petaviui.  Qnu,  1878;  J.  G.  V. 
CluteUaia.  Le  Ptre  Dnii  Pitau,  Paria.  1884;  Bayle.  Dic- 
tionary, iv.  600-002  <¥iartb  cooaultingl;  KL.  ix.  1841-43; 
Lichlenbeiger.  ESR.  x.  50T-50S. 

PETER  OF  ALCAHTARA;  Spanish  Francisc-kn 
and  reformer  of  his  order;  b.  at  Alcantara  (110  m. 
s.w.  of  Salamanca)  1499;  d.  at  Amas  (near  Alcan- 
tara) Oct.  18,  1562.  He  entered  tbe  order  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  became  guardian  of  a  new  monas- 
tery at  BodajDz  in  1519,  and  was  ordained  priest  in 
1524.  He  later  lived  as  a  hermit  near  Soriana, 
where  he  wrote  his  De  oratione  et  medilatione  (Eng. 
transl.,  by  G.  Willougbby,  A  GoUen  Treatise  oj 
MerdaU  Praier,  Brussels,  1632;  reprinted  Liver- 
pool, 1843).  In  1538  he  was  made  provincial  of 
EBtremadura„  and  at  once  began  measures  to  re- 
form his  order.  In  1554  he  conmienced  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Franciscan  congregation  of  strict  ob- 
servance, and  secured  the  sanction  of  Juhus  III. 
No  monastery  of  these  rigidly  ascetic  "  Minorites 
of  the  Strictest  Observance  "  (as  they  were  offi- 
cially known)  might  contain  more  than  eight  mnnkB, 
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and  their  rule  formed  a  partial  prototype  for  the 
discalced  Carmelite  nuns  of  St.  Theresa  (q.v.). 
Peter  of  Alcantara  was  beatified  in  1622,  and 
canonized  in  1669.  The  treatise  De  animi  pace  aeu 
iranquiUitate  (Eng.  transl.,  by  T.  W.,  Pax  animoB: 
a  short  Treatise  declaring  haw  necessary  the  Tran- 
quillity ,  .  .  of  the  Soul  ISf  London,  1665;  re- 
printed London,  1876)  seems  to  have  been  the 
second  part  of  the  De  oratione  rather  than  an 
independent  composition. 

The  congregation  founded  by  Peter  of  Alcantara 
numbered  some  twenty  provinces  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  had  monasteries  in  Spain,  southern 
Italy,  Rome,  the  Tyrol,  South  America,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Japan.  (O.  ZdcKLERf.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Laurentius  a  Divo  Paulo,  PorUrUtun  pcmx- 
tefUicB,  9eu  vUa  S.  Petri  de  Alcantara,  Rome,  1669  (also  in 
ASB,  Oct.,  viii.  700-809;  this  is  based  upon  the  earlier 
works  of  Johannes  a  S.  Maria  and  the  Oratorian  Fran- 
cesco Marchese,  Rome,  1667);  Acta  canonitationie  S. 
Petri  de  Alcantara  et  S.  Moffdalena  de  Pattis,  Rome,  1669 ; 
F.  Hueber,  Leben,  Tugend  tatd  Wunderwerke  dee  heiligen 
Petrue  von  Alcantara,  Munich,  1670;  Helyot,  Ordree  mon- 
aatiqttee,  vii.  137  sqq.;  O.  Zdckler,  in  Zeitechrift  fQr  die 
geeamte  ItUherieche  Theoloffie,  1864,  pp.  39-78;  KL,  ix. 
1880-«4. 

PETER  OF  ALEXANDRIA:  Bishop  and  mar- 
tyr; d.  at  Alexandria  311.  He  seems  to  have  been 
the  second  successor  of  Theognostus  as  the  head  of 
the  catechetical  school  at  Alexandria;  and  though 
only  scanty  fragments  of  his  writings  have  sur- 
vived, it  is  known  that  he  was  an  opponent  of 
Origen,  criticizing  his  opinions  on  the  relation  of 
the  body  to  the  soul  and  on  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  but  at  the  same  time  agreeing  with  him  that 
Christianity  must  supply  an  inerrant  knowledge  as 
a  condition  of  attainment  to  the  perfect  life. 

From  Peter's  treatise  **  On  penitence  '*  are  drawn 
fourteen  "  penitential  canons "  which  have  been 
incorporated  in  canon  law.  These  canons  were  evi- 
dently composed  by  Peter  himself  in  an  epistle 
written  in  306  to  the  Egyptian  churches;  and  in 
them  he  pleaded  for  greater  leniency  toward  the 
Lapsed  (q.v.).  Those  who  had  denied  the  faith 
under  torture  might  be  received  after  forty  days 
of  penance;  those  who  had  lapsed  during  imprison- 
ment, after  a  year;  those  who  had  denied  the  faith 
without  compulsion  should  be  judged  according  to 
Luke  xiii.  6  sqq.;  and  the  impenitent  should  be 
excommunicated.  Those  who  had  pretended  to 
abandon  Christianity  might  be  restored  after  pen- 
ance of  half  a  year;  masters  who  had  caused  their 
slaves  to  offer  sacrifice  for  them  were  required  to 
do  penance  for  three  years,  and  their  slaves  for  one 
year;  but  those  who  had  suffered  imprisonment 
for  the  faith  were  to  enjoy  the  rights  of  Christian 
fellowship.  Such  of  the  clergy  as  had  needlessly 
exposed  themselves  to  persecution  and  had  lapsed 
diu'ing  the  trial  of  their  faith  could  never  be  re- 
stored to  more  than  lay  communion  with  the  Church. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  had  paid  for  inmfiu- 
nity  were  deemed  the  reverse  of  blameworthy,  and 
flight  was  also  considered  justifiiible,  even  if  others 
were  taken  instead  of  the  fugitive. 

The  attitude  taken  by  Peter  toward  the  lapsed 
has  been  assigned  as  the  cause  of  the  schism  of 
Meletius  of  Lycopolis  (q-v.),  though  the  real  rea- 


son was  more  probably  the  rivalry  between  the  two 
bishops.  Meletius  having  imwarrantedly  conse- 
crated bishops  and  ordained  priests  in  place  of 
those  who  were  imprisoned  or  had  fled,  he  was  ex- 
communicated by  Peter.  According  to  another, 
but  more  dubious,  tradition,  the  two  bishops  be- 
came estranged  while  fellow  prisoners,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  conflicting  views  regarding  the 
treatment  of  the  lapsed.  The  acts  of  Peter's  mar- 
tyrdom also  record  that  he  ordained  Arius  to  the 
diaconate,  but  afterward  excluded  him  from  the 
fellowship  of  the  Church  because  of  his  adherence 
to  the  excommunicated  Meletius.  The  imprison- 
ment and  execution  of  Peter  of  Alexandria  seem 
to  have  been  quite  unexpected.  His  day  is  Nov.  26. 
An  interesting  document  on  the  observance  of 
the  Sabbath,  which  has  been  edited  by  C.  Schmidt 
{TUf  XX.,  1901,  pp.  4  sqq.),  is  ascribed  to  Peter, 
though  its  authenticity  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt 
A  number  of  other  fragments  obviously  referring  to 
Peter  of  Alexandria  have  also  been  discovered,  but 
these,  like  the  treatise  on  the  Sabbath,  seem  to 
show  many  interpolations.  Equally  doubtful  is  a 
fragment  of  a  *'  Teaching  of  Peter,"  and  the  same 
statement  holds  good  of  the  fragments  **  On  Blas- 
phemy "  and  **  On  the  Passover  "  which  have  been 
ascribed  to  him.  Finally,  if  the  acts  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  Peter  may  be  believed,  he  fled  from  perse- 
cution from  place  to  place  through  Mesopotamia, 
Syria,  and  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  so  that 
he  must  have  left  Egypt  and  interrupted  his  imme- 
diate supervision  of  his  diocese. 

(N.  BONWETSCH.) 

A  second  of  the  name  (d.  Feb.  14,  380)  was  bishop 
of  Alexandria  in  succession  to  Athanasius,  who 
nominated  him  just  before  his  own  death  in  373. 
He  suffered  persecution  from  the  Arians,  who  called 
in  the  pagan  prefect,  and  was  compelled  to  flee.  He 
lived  five  years  in  Rome,  and  returned  in  378.  He 
was  highly  honored  by  Gregory  Nazianzen  and  Baal. 

Bibuooraprt:  Remains  of  Peter's  writings  are  edited  in 
M.  J.  Routh,  RdiquioB  eacra,  iv.  19  sqq.,  Oxford,  1M6; 
P.  de  Lagarde,  Reliquia  jurie  eccleeice  anHgitict,  pp.  63- 
73,  99-117,  cf.  pp.  xlvi.-liv..  Leipsie,  1856;  MPG,  xvi 
449-622;  J.  B.  Pitra.  Analecta  eacra,  iv.  187-195.  425- 
430,  8  vols.,  Paris,  1876  sqq.;  Schulthess.  in  ZDMG, 
1902.  pp.  257-258;  W.  E.  Crum,  in  JTS,  1903,  pp.  387- 
397;  C.  Heer,  in  Oriens  Christianiia,  ii.  2,  pp.  344  sqq. 
An  Eng.  transl.  of  some  fragments  is  in  ANF,  vL  269-^. 
The  Acts  of  his  martyrdom  are  in  F.  Combefis,  lUustrium 
Christi  marturum  Ucti  triumphi,  pp.  189  sqq.,  Paris,  1600; 
and  J.  Viteau.  Paeaions  dee  eainte  Ecaterine  et  Pitm 
d^ Alexandria  Barbara,  et  Anyeia,  Paris.  1897,  and  in  MPG, 
xviii.  453  sqq.  (all  these,  the  Greek  Acts) ;  the  Latin  Acts 
are  in  A.  Mai,  SpeciUffium  Romanum,  iii.  673  sqq.,  Rome. 
1840,  and  thence  reprinted  in  MPL,  cxxix.  691  sqq.;  the 
Syriac  are  in  P.  Bedjan's  Ada  mariyrum,  v.  543  sqq., 
Paris,  1895;  the  Coptic  are  in  H.  Hyvemat,  Lee  Aete*  da 
martyrea,  I  263  sqq..  ib.  1886-87. 

Further  sources  are:  Euaebius,  Hiel.  ecci.,  VII.,  xxxii.  31, 
VIII.,  xiii.  7,  IX.,  vi.  2;  Epiphanius,  tfffr.,  Ixviii.;  SocntUe. 
Hist,  eccl.,  I.,  vi.;  Sosomen,  Hiet.  eccl.,  I.,  xv.  CcmbuH 
(for  a  list  of  works,  principally  old)  ANF,  Bibliography, 
p.  74.  For  discussions;  C.  Schmidt,  in  TV,  zx.  4  (1901>; 
O.  Bardenhewcr.  GeachicfUe  der  €Utkirchliche  Litteratw,  ii. 
203  sqq.,  Freiburg,  1903;  L.  B.  Radford.  Three  Teackm 
of  Alexandria,  Cambridge  and  New  York.  1908;  KrOger. 
Hietory,  pp.  219-222;  idem,  inZIFr.xxxi  (1888).  434-148: 
Analecta  Bollandiana,  vols..  xix.-xx.,  Hamack.  Litteratw, 
i.  443  sqq..  ii.  2,  pp.  71  sqq.;  idem.  Doonux,  vols.  iii.-iT.. 
passim;  Ceillier.  Auteurt  aacrie,  iL  616-616.  iu.  56-61;  KL, 
ix.  1884-85;  DCB,  iv.  331-336. 
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RELIGIOUS  ENCYCLOPEDIA 
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2.  Hie  Apocalypse. 
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3.  The  Preaching. 

4.  The  Acts. 


L  Life:  The  sole  source  for  the  biography  of 
the  Apostle  Peter  during  the  earthly  ministry  of 
Christ  is  the  canonical  Gospels.  He  originally  bore 
the  very  common  Jewish  name  of  Shimeon,  Sim- 
eon, or  Simon  (cf.  Acts  xv.  14;  II  Pet.  i.  1),  the 
first  of  these  forms  being  the  earliest,  and  the  last 
the  latest.  He  likewise  had  the  Aramaic  honor- 
ary surname  of  Kepha  (Gk.  Kephas), 
I.  Name  or  **  Rock,"  which  was  translated  into 
and  Early  its  Greek  equivalent  Petros,  "  Peter." 
Career.  Christ  himself,  however,  termed  his 
apostle  Peter  only  thrice  (John  i.  42; 
Matt.  xvi.  18;  Luke  xxii.  34),  elsewhere  using  either 
the  name  Simon  (Matt.  xvii.  25;  Mark  xiv.  37; 
Luke  xxii.  31)  or,  in  more  solemn  moments,  Simon 
son  of  John  (Matt.  xvi.  17;  John  i.  42,  xxi.  15-17). 
The  phraseology  of  the  Evangelists  varies.  Mark 
terms  the  apostle  Simon  until  he  receives  the  sur- 
name of  Peter  (Mark  ill.  16),  after  which  he  is  called 
Peter;  and  a  similar,  though  less  consistent,  course 
is  foUowed  by  the  other  two  synoptists  (cf.  Matt, 
iv.  18,  viii.  14,  xvi.  16;  Luke  v.  8).  In  Acts  he  is 
invariably  called  Peter,  even  when  addressed  (Acts 
X.  13,  xi.  7).  In  the  Fourth  Gospel  he  is  called 
Simon  only  when  first  mentioned,  elsewhere  being 
usually  termed  Simon  Peter,  Peter  alone  being  used 
only  when  the  double  name  either  piecedes  or  fol- 
lows. Paul  almost  invariably  terms  him  Cephas 
(I  Cor.  i.  12,  iii.  22,  ix.  5,  xv.  5;  Gal.  i.  18,  ii.  9, 
11,  14),  the  use  of  Peter  here  being  extremely  rare 
(Gal.  ii.  7-8).  The  father  of  the  Apostle  Peter  was 
named  John  (John  i.  42,  xxi.  15  sqq.)  or,  in  abbre- 
viated form,  Jona  (Matt.  xvi.  17).  He  was  prob- 
ably from  Bethsaida  (John  i.  44),  although  Mark 
i.  21,  29  makes  him  a  resident  of  Capemavun,  the 
apparent  contradiction  being  explicable  by  the  fact 
that  at  marriage  (cf.  I  Cor.  ix.  5)  he  had  removed 
to  the  latter  town,  making  his  living  by  fishing,  to- 
gether with  his  yoimger  brother  Andrew,  in  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  (Matt.  iv.  18;  Mark  i.  16;  Luke  v.  3). 
Andrew  had  early  become  one  of  the  disciples  of 
John  the  Baptist  (John  i.  40),  and  it  was  this  younger 
brother  who  broiight  Peter  into  contact  with  Jesus 
(John  i.  42).  There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  he  then  became  a  member  of  the  Messiah's 
circle,  or  that  he  was  present  among  the  disciples 
at  Cana  (John  ii.  2),  at  Jerusalem  (ii.  17),  in  Judea 
(iv.  2),  and  in  Samaria  (iv.  8).  It  would  rather 
seem  that,  after  returning  with  Jesus  to  Galilee, 
Peter  there  resumed  his  trade,  so  that  there  is  no 
real  discrepancy  between  the  account  in  the  Gos- 
pel of  John  and  the  synoptic  records  of  the  calling 


of  Peter  (John  ii.  41  sqq.;  Matt.  iv.  18  sqq.;  Mark 
i.  16  sqq.),  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  synoptic  ac- 
count presupposes  the  Johannine,  which  alone  ren- 
ders it  intelligible  as  the  docvunents  now  read.  With 
the  second  calling,  however,  Peter  seems  to  have 
become  the  constant  follower  of  Jesus  throughout 
all  his  wanderings,  so  that  his  incorporation  among 
the  twelve  apostles  (Matt.  x.  1  sqq.;  Mark  iii.  13 
sqq.)  evidently  makes  little  real  change  in  his  rela- 
tion to  Christ. 

While  Matthew  and  Luke  ascribe  a  slightly  more 

marked  preeminence  to  Peter  among  the  apostles 

than  does  Mark,  which  is  based  lai^gely 

2.  Position  on  Petrine  sources,  there  is  no  real 
among  the  discrepancy  between  them.    Matthew 

Apostles,  and  Luke  have  included  certain  pas- 
sages, omitted  by  Mark,  which  em- 
phasize the  leadership  of  Peter  (Matt.  xiv.  28-31, 
xvi.  17-19,  xvii.  24-27,  xviii.  21;  Luke  v.  3,  xii. 
41,  xxii.  32,  xxiv.  12,  34);  words  ascribed  by  Mark 
to  the  apostles  in  general  are  attributed  by  Mat- 
thew and  Luke  to  Peter  (cf.  Matt.  xv.  15  and  Luke 
viii.  45  with  Mark  vii.  17,  v.  31);  Peter  is  expressly 
mentioned  where  Mark  gives  no  name  (cf.  Luke 
xxii.  8  with  Mark  xiv.  13);  Matthew  explicitly 
stresses  the  priority  of  Peter  among  the  apostles 
(cf.  Matt.  X.  2  with  Mark  iii.  16  sqq.;  Luke  vi.  14 
sqq.;  Acts  i.  13  sqq.);  and  the  position  which  he 
held  according  to  Mark  (v.  37,  xiii.  3,  xiv.  33)  was 
little  less  than  that  ascribed  to  him  in  Matthew 
and  Luke.  Nor  is  this  position  altered  by  the  rela- 
tion of  Peter  to  John  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Here 
John  has  a  certain  preeminence  because  of  his 
greater  sympathy  with  the  mind  of  Jesus,  whereas 
Peter  owed  his  position  to  his  quick  decision  and 
action,  a  position  which  the  Fourth  Gospel  not  only 
does  not  minimize,  but,  on  the  contraiy,  brings 
into  full  prominence. 

Generally  speaking,  the  character  of  Peter  is  de- 
scribed with  essential  harmony  in  all  the  Gospels. 
He  appears  as  an  admirable  type  of  the  Galilean, 
well-meaning,  confiding,  freedom-lov- 

3.  Charac-  ing,  and  courageous,  yet  changeable, 
ter  and     capricious,  and  eager  for  novelty  (Jo- 
Tempera-    sephus,  War,  III.,  iii.  2;   Ldfe,  16-17; 

ment  Matt.  xi.  7  sqq.,  16  sqq.).  At  first 
blush  it  seems  strange  that  Jesus  should 
have  given  the  epithet  of  **  Rock  "  to  one  of  such 
character,  yet  he  saw  far  beneath  the  surface  and 
grasped  the  inherent  strength  and  stability  that 
underlay  the  changing  and  inconstant  exterior. 
Nor  did  Peter  prove  unworthy  of  this  confidence; 
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his  trust  became  ardent  devotion;    and  his  quick 
resolution  was  strengthened  and  steadied.    Yet  in 
the  account  of  his  walking  on  the  water  (Biatt.  xiv. 
2S-31)  his  natural  instsLility  of  character,  even 
after  being  long  under  the  influence  of  Jesus,  comes 
clearly  to  the  fore;  while  his  denial  of  Christ  still 
more  strongly  marks  his  wavering  and  his  weak- 
ness.   Nevertheless,  he  had  already  shown  himself 
worthy  of  his  title,  as  when  at  Cssarea  Philippi  he 
boldly  declared  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  not  a  mere 
precursor  of  the  Messiah  (Matt.  xvi.  13  sqq.;  Mark 
viii.  27  sqq.;   Luke  ix.  18  sqq.;   John  vi.  66  sqq.), 
especially  as  this  was  the  very  time  when  many, 
disappointed  in  Jesus,  were  abandoning  him.    Yet 
even  the  faith  of  Peter  was  not  uncommingled  with 
hopes  of  the  earthly  power  and  glory  of  Christ,  and 
from  the  first  foreshadowing  of  the  sufferings  of 
Christ,  made  at  Csesarea  Philippi,  until  their  close 
the  alternate  strength  and  wec^ness  of  Peter  ap- 
pear in  ever-increasing  clearness.    He  incurred  the 
severe  rebuke  of  his  master  by  deprecating  the  ne- 
cessity of  such  sufferings  (Matt.  xvi.  23-24;   Mark 
viii.  33),  yet  on  the  mount  of  transfiguration  he 
again  wished  to  make  permanent  the  glory  there 
apocalyptically  revealed  (Matt.  xvii.  3;    Mark  ix. 
5;  Luke  ix.  33).    Equally  typical  was  his  desire  to 
extend  forgiveness  as  far  as  possible,  though  he 
still  fell  far  short  of  the  Christian  ideal  (Matt,  xviii. 
21-22);  and  the  same  statement  holds  true  of  the 
words  in  which  he  reminds  Christ  how  both  he  and 
the  other  disciples  had  left  all  to  follow  him  (Matt, 
xix.  27;  Mark  x.  28;  Luke  xviii.  28).    As  the  time 
of  the  passion  approached,  the  moral  perils  of  Peter 
thickened.     In  the  scene  recorded  in  John  xiii.  6 
sqq.  his  impetuosity  is  revealed,  as  well  as  a  cer- 
tain lack  of  understanding  of  the  love  of  Jesus 
which  was  to  reach  its  culmination  in  the  passion. 
Immediately  afterward  he  vowed,  despite  the  proph- 
ecy of  the  denial,  to  remain  faithful  to  Jesus  even 
unto  death  (Matt.  xxvi.  33  sqq.;  Mark  xiv.  29  sqq.; 
Luke  xxii.  33-34;   John  xiii.  37-38).    But  he  had 
overestimated  his  strength,  nor  could  he  even  keep 
awake  for  his  master's  sake  in  Gethsemane  (Matt. 
xxvi.  40;   Luke  xxii.  45).    It  is  true  that  he  drew 
his  sword  when  Jesus  was  seized  (Matt.  xxvi.  51; 
Mark  xiv.  47;   Luke  xxii.  50;   John  xviii.  10-11), 
but  when  he  saw  that  this  was  useless,  he  fled  with 
the  other  disciples  (Matt.  xxvi.  56  and  parallels). 
Nevertheless,  he  made  his  way  into  the  palace  of 
the  high  priest,  where  he  was  put  to  the  real  test, 
only  to  deny  Jesus  with  the  utmost  vehemence 
(Matt.  xxvi.  69  sqq.;    Mark  xiv.  66  sqq.;    Luke 
xxii.  56  sqq.;   John  xviii.  15  sqq.).    This  last  fall 
receives  only  a  partial  explanation  from  the  vacil- 
lating character  of  Peter;  the  real  reason  seems  to 
lie  in  the  fact  that  inaction  undermined  his  resolu- 
tion, which  activity  would  have  kept  consistent. 
Yet  in  all  this  he  never  really  lost  faith  in  Christ 
for  an  instant,  and  when  he  became  aware  of  what 
he  had  almost  unconsciously  done,  his  remorse  and 
shame,  while  finally  purifying  his  character,  kept 
him  away  from  Christ  until  after  the  resurrection. 
Then,   however,   his  old  energy  reappeared,   and 
though  at  the  tomb  he  was  outstripped  in  running 
by  the  younger  disciple  John,  he  was  still  the  first 
to  find  that  the  grave  was  empty  (John  xx.  3  sqq.)> 


and  in  the  account  of  the  appearance  of  the  risen 
Christ  at  the  Sea  of  Tiberias^  the  old  character  of 
Peter  once  more  becomes  manifest  (John  xzL  7 
sqq.).    The  temperament  of  Peter,  as  here  outlined, 
was  inseparably  connected  with  his  position  of  pre- 
eminence among  the  apostles.     Not  only  was  he 
closely  associated  with  the  two  sons  df  Zebedee, 
James  and  John,  and  once  with  his  own  brother, 
Andrew,  as  one  of  the  favorite  and  most  trusted  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus  (Mark  v.  37,  ix.  2,  xiii.  3  sqq.,  xiv. 
33  sqq.;  Luke  viii.  51,  ix.  28),  and  not  only  were 
he  and  John  commissioned  to  make  preparations 
for  the  Last  Supper  (Luke  xxii.  8  sqq.),  but  the 
entire  content  of  the  Gospels  marie  him  as  preemi- 
nent over  the  other  disciples.    This  position  seems 
to  have  been  due  essentially  to  his  quick  resolution 
and  to  his  energy,  and  it  was  confirmed  by  Jesus 
both  for  the  present  and  for  the  future;    for  the 
present  by  addressing  to  him  questions  and  an- 
swers which  concerned  the  other  disciples  as  well 
(Matt.  xvii.  25  sqq.,  xviii.  22,  xxvL  40;   John  xiii. 
36);   and  for  the  future  by  tiie  renutfkable  words 
recorded  in  Biatt.  xvi.  18-19,  a  prerogative  which 
even  temporary  wavering  and  recreancy  could  not 
annul  (cf.  Luke  xxii.  31-32). 

The  apostolic  activity  of  Peter  in  Judea  and  the 
neighboring  districts  after  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
is  recorded  chiefly  in  Acts,  although  the  Pauline 
epistles  contain  a  few  valuable  allusions.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  a  certain  amount  of  editorial 
change  may  be  traced  in  the  speeches 

4.  Activity  ascribed  to  Peter  in  Acts,  but  there  is 

and  Posi-    no  reason  to  doubt  the  essential  au- 
tion  in      thenticity  of  the  facts  there  recorded. 

Palestine.  After  the  ascension,  Peter,  undis- 
mayed by  the  threats  of  the  Sanhe- 
drin  at  Jerusalem,  preached  and  woriced  in  Samaria 
and  along  the  Syro-Phenician  coast,  especially  in 
Lydda,  Joppa,  and  Csesarea  (Acts  viii.  14  sqq.,  ix. 
32-x.  48),  performing  many  miracles  (Acts  iii.  4 
sqq.,  V.  15,  ix.  34,  40).  Returning  to  Jerusalem, 
he  was  imprisoned  under  Herod  Agrippa  after  the 
death  of  James,  the  brother  of  John  (Acts  xii.  1 
sqq.),  but  escaping,  he  left  the  city,  though  he 
seems  again  to  have  taken  up  his  residence  there 
after  Herod's  death.  Paul  visited  him  there  three 
years  after  his  conversion  (Gal.  i.  18),  and  he  was 
there  at  the  time  of  the  council  of  the  apostles  re- 
corded in  Gal.  ii.  1-9.  With  Jerusalem  as  a  base, 
he  visited  other  churches  (Gal.  ii.  11),  accompanied 
by  his  wife  (I  Cor.  ix.  5).  Despite  the  existence  oi 
a  Petrine  faction  in  Corinth  (I  Cor.  i.  12;  cf.  ix. 
5),  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Peter  ever 
labored  there  (cf.  also  I  Cor.  iv.  15),  and  the  tradi- 
tion, preserved  by  Eusebius,  that  Peter  founded 
the  church  in  the  Syrian  city  of  Andoch  is  refuted 
by  Acts  xi.  19  sqq.  As  to  the  position  of  Peter  as 
the  leader  of  the  apostolic  church,  Acts  and  the 
Pauline  epistles  are  in  full  accord.  He  took  first 
place  in  the  meeting  which  chose  Matthias  to  suc- 
ceed Judas  Iscariot  (Acts  i.  15  sqq.),  he  was  the 
spokesman  of  the  whole  company  of  apostles  both 
in  winning  a  lai^  body  of  Jewiah  converts  (Acts 
ii.  14  sqq.)  and  in  defending  the  Gospel  against  the 
Jewish  hierarchy  (Acts  iv.  8  sqq.,  19  sqq.,  v.  29 
sqq.),  he  reformed  conditions  within  the  w^^ithfir 
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church  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  v.  1  sqq.)}  he  watched 
over  rdations  with  other  Christian  communities 
(Acts  viii.  14  sqq.,  ix.  32  sqq.),  and  he  was  the  first 
to  receive  a  pagan  into  the  new  church  (Acts  x.  1 
8qq.)<  On  the  other  hand,  he  enjoyed  no  absolute 
preeminence.  He  labored  in  Samaria  together  with 
John  (Acts  viii.  14),  and  he  was  called  to  account 
for  associating  with  gentiles  (Acts  xi.  3  sqq.).  At 
the  council  of  the  apostles,  moreover,  he  was  not 
only  not  the  leader,  but  was  even  subordinate,  in  a 
sense,  to  James  (Acts  xv.  6  sqq.).  In  like  manner 
Paul  at  first  describes  Peter  as  the  leader  of  the 
church  at  Jerusalem  (Gal.  i.  18),  but  by  the  time 
of  the  apostolic  council  he  was,  although  still 
the  virtual  representative  of  the  mission  to 
the  Jews,  only  one  of  the  three  pillars  of  the 
church,  the  other  two  being  James  and  John  (Gal. 
ii.  8-9). 

The  teaching  of  Peter,  as  recorded  in  Acts,  was 
essentially  apologetic,  hortatory,  and  practical. 
Special  stress  was  laid  by  him  on  the  sufferings  of 

Christ,  which  could  allege  no  obstacle 
5.  His      to  full  acceptance  of  his  Messianic  mis- 
Teachings  sion,   since  his  death  was  an  unde- 
as  Recorded  served  and  imrighteous  act  of  murder 
in  ActB.     on  the  part  of  the  Jews  through  pagan 

hands  (Acts  ii.  23,  iii.  13  sqq.;  cf.  iv. 
10-11,  V.  30,  X.  39).  Christ  was  a  true  prophet 
(Acts  iii.  22),  anointed  by  the  Holy  Ghost  (x.  38), 
and  attested  by  miracles,  wonders,  and  signs  (ii. 
22);  and  his  death  was  due  not  to  chance,  but  to 
the  divine  plan  (Acts  ii.  23)  as  foretold  by  the 
prophets  (iii.  18),  the  purpose  being  the  first  of  all 
the  blessings  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  including 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  (cf.  iii.  18-19).  The  proof  of 
the  Messianic  kingship  of  Jesus,  even  during  his 
human  life  and  suffering,  was  sought  in  the  fact 
that,  in  harmony  with  prophecy,  he  had  been  raised 
by  God  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day  (Acts  ii. 
32,  iii.  15,  26,  iv.  10,  x.  40),  had  been  manifested 
to  chosen  witnesses  (x.  40-41),  and  had  been  exalted 
to  the  right  hand  of  God  (ii.  31  sqq.).  This  resur- 
rection, of  which  it  was  an  essential  duty  of  the 
apostles  to  be  witnesses  (Acts  i.  22,  ii.  32,  iii.  13 
sqq.,  V.  30  sqq.,  x.  40-41),  had  made  Jesus  the 
Messianic  king  (ii.  36,  v.  31),  the  cornerstone  of  the 
divine  kingdom  (iv.  11),  lord  of  all  (x.  36,  cf.  ii. 
36),  the  perfection  of  the  divine  kingdom  estab- 
lished since  the  days  of  the  patriarchs  (iii.  13),  and 
the  consmnmation  of  the  Messianic  days  foretold 
by  the  prophets  (iii.  24).  His  mediation,  therefore, 
conditions  all  the  promised  blessings  of  the  perfect 
kingdom  of  God,  forgiveness  of  sins  (Acts  ii.  38, 
iii.  19,  V.  31,  X.  43),  peace  (x.  36),  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  (ii.  38,  xi.  17),  salvation  from  a  per- 
verse generation  (ii.  40),  physical  health  (iii.  6,  16, 
iv.  10),  all  salvation  (iv.  12),  and  every  divine 
blessing  (iii.  26).  The  condition  on  which  man 
shares  in  these  blessings  is  repentance  (Adts  ii.  38, 
iii.  19,  viii.  22),  which  first  becomes  fully  possible 
through  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  (v. 
31,  xi.  18,  cf.  iii.  26),  as  well  as  obedience  to  God 
(v.  32)  and  acceptance  of  the  divine  revelation  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  pledge  and  the  expression 
of  acceptance  on  both  sides  being  baptism  in  the 
name  of  Christ  (ii.  38).  The  full  realization  of  the 
VIII.— 31 


divine  kingdom,  however,  wiU  be  impossible  until 
the  last  judgment,  when  God  will  send  Jesus 
as  the  judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead  (Acts 
X.  42),  and  to  bring  to  the  faithful  of  all  ages 
rest  from  the  affliction  of  the  present  wo  (iii. 
19  sqq.). 

While  Peter  realized  that,  in  accordance  with  his 
divine  promises,  God  would  extend  the  blessings 
established  in  Christ  to  all  the  world  and  would 
call  all  the  gentiles  (Acts  ii.  39,  iii.  25-26),  he  also 

knew  that  these  boons  were  primarily 
6.  Attitude  for  the  children  of  the  old  dispensation 
toward      (iii.  25,  x.  36),  and  he  hoped  that,  de- 
Gentile     spite  their  unbelief  and  rejection  of 
Christians.  Jesus,   they  might  still  be  won   for 

Christ  (ii.  39).  He  was,  moreover,  cer- 
tain that  he  and  the  other  apostles  were  ordained 
to  preach  solely  to  the  Jews  (x.  42),  and  so  strong 
was  his  aversion  to  the  gentiles  that  only  special 
divine  commands  could  make  him  enter  the  house 
of  the  Roman  centurion  Cornelius  in  Cspsarea  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  him  and  his  family,  conclu- 
ding by  baptizing  them  (Acts  x.).  The  growth  of 
the  Church  in  non-Jewish  territory,  however,  forced 
Peter  and  other  Judeo-Christians  to  modify  their 
views,  and  at  the  council  convened  at  Jerusalem  to 
decide  on  the  requirements  to  be  laid  upon  gentile 
converts  to  Christianity,  Peter  deprecated  excess- 
ive ritual  exactions  of  the  converts,  though  agree- 
ing with  James  that  the  gentile  Christians  should 
refrain  from  all  things  forbidden  in  the  Noachian 
laws  binding  on  every  gentile  (Acts  xv.  7  sqq.). 
Further  light  is  cast  upon  this  coimcil  by  the  ac- 
count given  by  Paul  (Gal.  ii.  1  sqq.),  according 
to  which  the  final  conclusion  was  complete 
harmony,  and  it  was  decided  that  James,  Peter, 
and  John  should  preach  to  the  Jews,  and 
Paul  and  Barnabas  to  the  gentiles.  Neither 
does  the  disagreement  between  Paul  and  Peter 
recorded  by  the  former  as  taking  place  at 
Antioch  (Gal.  ii.  11  sqq.)  point  to  any  opposition 
of  principle  between  the  two,  particularly  as  they 
boUi  agreed  that  true  righteousness  was  to  be 
sought,  not  in  works  of  the  law,  but  solely  in  faith 
in  Christ  (Gal.  ii.  16).  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Peter's  sudden  change  of  attitude  at  Antioch 
was  hypocritical,  although  at  the  same  time  it  must 
be  remembered  that  some  uncertainty  as  to  the 
proper  course  to  be  pursued  may  have  existed  in 
Peter's  own  mind. 

Except  for  the  prophecy  in  John  xxi.  18  sqq.  and 
the  Petrine  epistles  (see  below),  the  New  Testa- 
ment gives  no  information  regarding  the  closing 
years  of  Peter.  The  sole  remaining  source  is  tradi- 
tion, which,  though  constantly  receiving  unhistoric 

accretions,  seems  to  preserve  a  kernel 
7.  The  of  truth  in  the  legend  that  the  apostle 
Closing  went  to  Rome  toward  the  close  of  his 
Years.      life    and    there    suffered    martyrdom 

imder  Nero.  Thus  Clement,  in  his 
first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  written  in  95-97, 
records:  "  Peter,  through  unrighteous  envy,  en- 
dured not  one  or  two,  but  numerous  labors;  and, 
when  he  had  at  length  suffered  martyrdom,  de- 
parted to  the  place  of  glory  due  to  him  "  {ANF, 
i.  6).    It  is  also  noteworthy  that  no  source  describes 
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the  place  of  Peter's  martyrdom  as  other  than  Rome, 
the  place  evidently  implied  by  Gement,  as  the  con- 
text shows.  It  would  also  seem  that  Papias  of 
HierapoUs  knew  of  Peter's  residence  at  Rome  (cf . 
Eusebius,  Hist.  eccL,  III.,  xxxix.  15).  There  are, 
however,  a  number  of  direct  statements  that  Peter 
lived  at  Rome.  Dionysius  of  Corinth  (about  170) 
states  that  Peter  and  Paul  founded  the  church  at 
Corinth  and  then  taught  in  Italy,  both  suffering 
martyrdom  at  Rome  (Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd.,  II., 
XXV.  8) ;  and  like  declarations  are  made  by  Irenseus 
(Hcer.,  iii.  1,  cf.  iii.  3),  Tertullian  (De  prcescriptione, 
xxxvi.;  cf.  Scorpiace,  xv.;  Adv,  Marcionem,  iv. 
5),  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Eiisebius,  Hist,  ecd,, 
VI.,  xiv.,  II.,  XV.),  and  the  Roman  presbyter  Caius 
(Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd.,  II.,  xxv.  7).  A  similar  story 
is  told  both  by  the  late  second-century  Acts  of 
Peter  (perhaps  Gnostic  in  origin)  and  by  the  almost 
contemporary  Acts  of  Peter  and  Paul.  Reference 
must  also  be  made  to  a  tradition,  evolved  in  the 
small  pseudo-Clementine  circle  and  devoid  of  his- 
toricity, that  Peter  carried  on  a  conflict  at  Rome 
with  Paul,  here  represented  as  a  false  apostle  masked 
as  Simon  Magus.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Simon 
Magus  was  ever  at  Rome,  the  alleged  proof  being  an 
erroneous  interpretation  of  an  inscription  to  the 
Sabine  deity  Semo  Sancus  as  being  in  honor  of  the 
sorcerer  (NPNF,  2  ser.,  i.  114,  note  11).  The  resi- 
dence of  Peter  in  Rome  is  first  brought  into  con- 
nection with  the  alleged  presence  of  Simon  Magus 
there  by  the  Acts  of  Peter  (chap,  cxc.) .  The  attempt 
has  also  been  made  to  prove  that  Peter  really  suf- 
fered martyrdom  by  crucifixion  at  Jerusalem  as  a 
result  of  the  Neronian  persecution,  evidence  being 
drawn  from  a  combination  of  the  Romans  Albinus 
and  Agrippa,  mentioned  by  the  Acts  of  Peter  as 
the  persecutor  and  judge  of  the  apostle,  with  Al- 
binus, the  successor  of  Festus  as  procurator  of 
Judea,  and  Agrippa  II.,  tetrarch  of  Galilee;  but 
the  argument  is  inadequate,  as  is  another  theory 
that  Peter  suffered  at  some  unknown  place  in  the 
East. 

Of  the  other  patristic  traditions  concerning  Peter's 
residence  at  Rome  probably  the  only  one  which 
may  be  regarded  as  certain  is  that  which  makes 

Mark  his  companion  at  Rome,  where 

8.  Confused  the  second  Gospel  was  written  after 

and  False   Peter's  death  on  the  basis  of  his  oral 

Traditions  communications.       When,     however. 

Concerning  Jerome  declares  (De  vir,  ill.,  i.)  that 

Peter.      Peter,  after  being  bishop  at  Antioch 

and  laboring  in  Pontus,  Galacia,  Cap- 
padocia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Bithynia,  went  to  Rome 
in  the  second  year  of  Gaudius  to  oppose  Simon 
Magus,  and  was  bishop  of  the  church  there  for 
twenty-five  years,  finally  being  crucified  head 
downward  in  the  last  year  of  Nero's  reign  and 
buried  on  the  Vatican,  his  statements  rest  on  a 
combination  of  fugitive  allusions.  The  Antiochian 
episcopate  is  based  on  Gal.  ii.  11  sqq.,  his  activity 
in  Asia  Minor  on  I  Pet.  i.  1,  his  crucifixion  is  per- 
haps draw^n  from  a  literal  interpretation  of  John 
xxi.  18,  while  the  manner  of  it  (cf.  Eusebius,  Hist, 
eccl.f  III.,  i.)  savors  of  post-apostolic  rather  than  of 
apostolic  taste,  and  his  burial  on  the  Vatican  is  de- 
duced from  the  statement  of  Caius  (see  above)  that  I 


there  was  a  monument  on  that  hill  to  commemorate 
the  martyrdom  of  the  apostle.    The  twenty-five 
years'  episcopate  of  Peter  at  Rome  is  evidently  due 
to  the  statement  of  Justin  Martyr  regarding  the 
labors  of  Simon  Magus  at  Rome  (see  above),  com- 
bined with  the  tradition  of  Peter's  residence  in  the 
same  city,  especially  as  it  would  seem  that  the  Ro- 
man Church  had  actually  been  formed  early  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius  through  the  indirect  influence  of 
the  Petrine  Christianity  of  Palestine.    All  this  giv- 
ing rise  to  the  belief  that  Peter  himself  came  to 
Rome  early  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  the  combinar 
tion  of  it  with  the  tradition  of  his  martyrdom  toward 
the  close  of  Nero's  reign  evidently  gave  rise  to  the 
legend  of  his  twenty-five  years'  residence  in  Rome. 
A  further  element  of  confusion  was  added  by  the 
increasing  parallelism  of  Peter  and  Paul,  leading 
not  only  to  the  unhistoric  tradition  of  their  joint 
founding  of  the  church  at  Corinth,  but  also  to  their 
simultaneous  labors  in  Rome;   and  a  similar  idea 
may  have  given  rise  to  the  belief  that  the  death  of 
Peter,  almost  coincident  with  that  of  Paul,  took 
place  in  64,  the  year  of  the  general  persecution  of 
the  Christians  instigated  by  the  burning  of  Rome. 
Still  later  the  death  of  both  apostles  was  put  on  the 
same  day,  June  29,  although  the  persecution  actu^- 
ally  took  place  in  July  or  August.    Moreover,  Euse- 
bius (Hist,  ecd.,  III.,  ii.,  xxi.),  like  Irena^us,  the 
Apostolic   Constitutions,   and   Rufinus,    seems   to 
have  regarded  Linus,  not  Peter,  as  the  first  bishop 
of  Rome;   and  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the 
third  century  that  Peter  was  definitely  claimed  as 
bishop  of  Rome  (Cyprian,  Epist.,  Iv.  8,  lix.   14). 
The  reckoning  of  the  twenty-five  years  in  Rome 
varies  irreconcilably  in  different  sources,  and  the 
whole  is  rendered  impossible  by  the  data  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  shows  that  he  was  living  in  Je- 
rusalem at  the  time  of  the  council  of  the  apostles 
in  63  (Acts  xv.),  whence  he  later  visited  Antioch 
(Gal.  ii.  11  sqq.),  while  Paul's  failure  to  mention 
him  either  in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans  (wTitten  in 
69)  or  in  his  letters  from  Rome  (in  the  seventh  dec- 
ade of  the  first  century)  would  imply  that  Peter 
was  not  in  the  city  even  then.    It  seems  most  prob- 
able,  on   the  whole,  that  Peter  died   a  martyr's 
death  in  Rome  toward  the  close  of  Nero's  reign, 
some    time    after    the    cessation  of   the   general 
persecution.    Absolute  certainty  is,  however,  un- 
attainable. 

n.  Writings:  The  authenticity  of  the  two 
epistles  canonically  ascribed  to  the  Apostle  Peter 
has  been  severely  attacked  by  modem  criticism, 
although  the  problems  connected  with  each  are 
essentially  different  in  character.  The  first  epistle 
purports  (I  Pet.  i.  1)  to  be  addressed  to  readers  in 
Pontus,  Galatia  (doubtless  including,  as  in  oflSicial 
Roman  parlance,  Pamphylia,  Pisidia,  and  part  of 
Lycaonia),  Cappadocia,  Asia  (Caria, 
I.  Occasion  Lydia,  Mysia,  and  probably  Phrygia), 

and  Cir-     and  Bithynia.    There  is  no  reason  to 
cumstances  suppose,  as  has  long  been  maintained, 

of  I  Peter,  that  the  Petrine  epistles  were  intended 
solely,  or  even  primarily,  for  Jewish 
Christians,  especially  as  the  only  known  churches 
in  Asia  Minor  were  the  gentile  congregations  estab- 
lished by  Paul  and  his  associates  (cf.  Gal.  iv.  8,  19; 
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Eph.  ii.  ll-iii.  13;  I  Cor.  iv.  16,  xv.  1-3;  Acts  xv. 
3,  12,  19,  xxi.  19),  as  well  as  in  view  of  Peter's  own 
attitude  toward  gentile  Christians  (Gal.  ii.  12). 
The  fact  that  the  epistle  was  addressed  to  recent 
converts  from  paganism,  not  to  Jewish  Christians, 
is  clear,  moreover,  from  repeated  allusions,  such  as 
i.  14,  21,  ii.  10,  ui.  6,  and  iv.  3.  A  similar  meaning 
is  plainly  contained  in  ii.  25,  while  ''  the  strangers  " 
of  i.  1  (R.  v.,  "  sojourners  of  the  Dispersion  ") 
clearly  denote,  not  the  Jewish  Diaspora,  but  gen- 
tile Christians  regarded  as  the  true  Israel  scattered 
among  the  heathen  (cf.  ii.  9-10),  even  though  Peter 
plainly  considered  these  gentile  churches  as  daugh- 
ters of  the  mother  church  at  Jerusalem.  The  epis- 
tle implies  that  the  gentile  Christians  of  Asia  Minor 
had  already  been  assailed  by  their  pagan  compa- 
triots (iv.  4).  Although  the  apostle  evidently  re- 
^^arded  acts  of  violence  as  a  very  possible  eventual- 
ity (iv.  1^16;  cf.  i.  6,  iii.  14,  17),  at  the  time  the 
only  dangers  were  taunts  and  insults  (iv.  4,  14)  and 
the  charge  that  the  Christians  were  evil-doers  (ii. 
12,  iiL  16),  based  on  their  rejection  of  heathen  vices 
(iv.  3),.  an  attitude  attributed  by  their  enemies  to 
a  hatred  of  the  human  race  which  might  lead  even 
to  theft  or  murder  (iv.  15).  Such  accusations  were, 
generaUy  speaking,  unjust,  but  it  is  clear,  from 
Peter's  earnest  admonitions  to  uprightness  of  life 
(I  Pet.  u.  13-iii.  22),  that  he  feared  that  the  charges 
might  prove  real  ones,  and  was  also  apprehen- 
sive that  the  Christians  would  relapse  into  pagan 
abominations  to  gain  the  friendship  of  the  world 
(ii.  11,  iv.  2).  The  general  situation  described  in 
the  epistle  points  to  the  period  of  the  Neronian  per- 
secution, not,  as  some  maintain,  to  the  persecution 
under  Trajan,  for  Christianity  had  not  yet  been 
made  a  crime  against  the  State  (cf.  ii.  12,  iii.  6, 13, 
16,  iv.  15),  and  obedience  to  temporal  superiors 
could  still  be  urged,  a  thing  impossible  after  the 
faith  was  officially  proscribed.  Apart  from  these 
sufferings  of  the  Christians  of  Asia  Minor,  and  their 
consequent  perils,  nothing  is  known  regarding  their 
condition.  It  was  these  distresses  and  these  dan- 
gers which  had  evoked  the  letter  and  had  formed 
its  purpose  (cf.  v.  12). 

The  contents  of  I  Peter  can  scarcely  be  sys- 
tematized. The  introduction,  with  its  hopeful  out- 
look beyond  the  evils  of  the  present  (i.  1-12),  is 
followed  by  general  admonitions  to  upright  life  (i. 
13-21),  brotherly  love  (i.  22-25),  and  the  building 
of  a  spiritual  temple  (ii.  1-10).  Then 
a.  Relation  come  admonitions  bearing  more  di- 

to  Other    rectly  on  present  conditions  of  earthly 

N.  T.  Wri-  pilgrimage   (ii.    11-12),   obedience   to 

tings.       earthly  superiors,  even  though  they  be 

oppressive  (ii.  13-25),  mutual  respect 

between  husbands  and  wives  (iii.  1-^),  abstinence 

from  revenge  (iii.  8-12),  and  patient  endmrance  of 

suffering  (iii.  13-17),  herein  imitating  Christ  (iii. 

18-22).    The  Christian  must  not  relapse  into  pagan 

licentiousness  (iv.  1-6),  but  must  show  sobriety, 

service,  and  affection  (iv.  7-11),  as  well  as  endmr- 

ance  of  undeserved  affliction  (iv.  12-19).    Both  old 

and  young  are  admonished  to  perform  their  several 

duties  (v.  1-5),  and  all  must  trust  in  God  and  be 

ever  watchful  (v.  6-9) ;  while  the  epistle  concludes 

with  a  benediction  (v.  10-11)1  notes  on  the  apos- 


tle's purpose  in  writing  (v.  12),  and  salutations  (v. 
13-14).  The  epistle  shows  unmistakable  depend- 
ence on  Romans,  Ephesians,  and  James  (cf .  I  Pet. 
i.  14-15  with  Rom.  xii.  2;  iv.  10  with  xii.  3-8;  iv. 
8,  i.  22  with  xii.  9;  iii.  9  with  xii.  17;  ii.  13-14  with 
xiii.  1;  ii.  19  with  xiii.  5;  ii.  1,  iv.  13  with  xiiL  12- 
13;  ii.  24  with  vi.  2;  i.  5,  iv.  13  with  viii.  17-18). 
There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  no  reason  to  assume 
that  I  Peter  is  dependent  on  Hebrews,  Colossians, 
or  any  other  Pauline  epistles,  and  what  dependence 
there  is  must  be  considered  rather  as  general  rem- 
iniscences than  as  mechanical  borrowing. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  marked  individuality  both 
in  style  and  in  dogmatic  content,  so  that,  despite 
a  certain  adoption  of  Pauline  material  (cf.  I  Pet. 
iv.  1-2,  ii.  24,  iii.  22  with  Rom.  vi.  7,  18,  viii.  34), 
the  type  of  doctrine  represented  is  primitively  apos- 
tolic, and  is  essentially  a  further  de- 
3.  Its  velopment  of  the  Petrine  passages  re- 
Theology,  corded  in  Acts.  In  both  there  is  the 
same  basal  concept  of  Christianity  as 
the  realization  of  the  Old-Testament  kingdom  of 
God,  harmonizing  with  prophecy  and  brought  into 
being  by  the  crucified  but  risen  Christ.  There 
is,  however,  no  such  antithesis  between  the  law 
and  the  Gospel  as  in  the  Pauline  writings,  nor  is 
there  the  Pauline  stress  on  the  atonement  or  on 
justification  by  faith;  but  soteriology  is  more 
prominent  in  Peter  than  in  James.  Faith  is  not 
so  much  an  acceptance  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
based  on  the  death  of  Christ  upon  the  cross  (as  in 
Paul's  teaching)  as  a  trust  in  God  grounded  on  the 
recognition  of  Jesus  as  the  glorified  Messiah  who 
shall  be  revealed  in  the  fulness  of  time.  The  moral 
life,  consequently,  is  regarded  as  connected  with 
faith  from  the  first,  rather  than  as  a  mere  fruit  of 
faith.  The  close  union  of  prophecy  and  the  entire 
theocracy  of  the  Old  Testament  leads  Peter  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  salvation  sought  by  the  prophets 
is  become  the  possession  of  the  Christian,  while  the 
spirit  which  worked  in  the  prophets  was  essentially 
the  same  as  the  spirit  of  Christ  (I  Pet.  i.  10  sqq.). 
The  ideal  of  the  Old-Testament  people  of  God  is 
realized  in  the  Christian  Church  (I  Pet.  ii.  9),  which 
is  to  include  all  gentiles  called  of  God  (Acts  ii.  39). 
The  sufferings  of  Christ  are  not  only  the  model  for 
the  tliristian's  patience  under  outward  affliction 
(I  Pet.  ii.  21,  iii.  18,  iv.  1),  but,  since  they  most 
clearly  reveal  his  moral  greatness  (ii.  22  sqq.),  they 
inspire  the  Christian  to  all  self-denial  and  to  all 
struggle  with  sin  (iv.  1  sqq.).  Redemption  from 
the  power  of  sin  is  founded  on  the  redemptive  wor 
of  the  death  of  Christ  (I  Pet.  i.  18-19),  which  has 
crushed  the  might  of  sin  forever  (iiL  18,  iv.  1). 
From  this  it  follows  that  Christ  is  the  great  shep- 
herd of  his  flock  (v.  4),  that  the  salvation  of  the 
risen  Lord  extends  even  to  the  dead  (iii.  19,  iv.  6), 
that  the  moral  effect  of  baptism,  as  **  the  answer 
of  a  good  conscience  toward  God^"  is  given  through 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  (iii.  21),  and  that  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  Christians  mark  the  beginning  of  the 
judgment  (iv.  12).  The  result  of  all  this  is  a  lively 
hope  (i.  3,  13,  21,  iii.  15)  in  the  Christian,  who  is 
but  a  pilgrim  and  a  stranger  in  this  worid  (i.  17, 
ii.  11),  a  situation  which  should  only  inspire  him  to 
still  greater  moral  eamestneflB. 
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According  to  I  Pet.  v.  13,  the  epistle  was  written 
at  ''  Babylon."  The  ruined  condition  of  the  great 
Babylon  at  the  time,  however,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  in  the  reign  of  Caligula  the  Jews 
4.  Place  had  been  driven  from  it  by  pestilence 
and  Date  and  persecution,  render  it  certain  that 
of  Compost-  Peter  did  not  compose  his  epistle  there, 
tion;  Au-  It  is  equally  improbable  that  ''  Baby- 
thenticity.  Ion  "  here  means  Mesopotamia  in  gen- 
eral or  the  Egyptian  town  of  Babylon 
in  the  Nile  delta.  Neither  is  there  any  tradition 
during  the  first  five  centuries  of  any  activity  of 
Peter  in  either  Babylonia  or  Egypt.  So  it  is  in- 
dubitable that  here,  as  elsewhere,  '"Babylon" 
means  Rome  (cf.  Rev.  xiv.  8,  xvi.  19,  xvii.  5,  xviii. 
2,  10,  21;  Oracida  SibyUina,  v.  153;  II  Esdras,  iii. 
1;  cf.  also  I  Pet.  v.  14;  Col.  iv.  10).  The  letter 
can  not  have  been  written  before  64,  both  because 
of  its  dependence  on  James  and  Romans,  and  be- 
cause of  the  designation  of  Rome  as  Babylon, 
which  did  not  come  into  vogue  until  the  Neronian 
persecution  had  begun.  It  may  be  concluded,  then, 
that  it  was  written  either  soon  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  persecution,  shortly  before  the  return  of  Paul 
from  Spain  and  the  martyrdom  of  both  Peter  and 
Paul,  or,  if  the  death  of  the  former  be  placed  shortly 
before  the  fall  of  Nero,  in  the  closing  years  of  this 
reign.  The  testimony  of  the  early  Church  favors 
the  authenticity  of  the  epistle.  Besides  the  allu- 
sion to  it  in  II  Pet.  iii.  1,  it  is  mentioned  by  Her- 
mas,  Papias,  Polycarp,  is  cited  by  Irenseus,  Ter- 
tullian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Origen,  and  is 
placed  in  the  canon  by  Eusebius.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  rejected,  for  dogmatic  reasons,  by  the 
Paulicians,  and  in  the  nineteenth  century  its  au- 
thenticity was  denied  by  many  critics;  while  others 
supposed  either  that  it  was  translated  from  the 
Aramaic  of  Peter  into  Greek  by  Mark  or  Silvanus, 
or  that  one  of  these  two  developed  the  outline  given 
by  Peter.  It  has  also  been  maintained  that  it  was 
written  later  and  then  ascribed  to  Peter,  although 
no  credible  motive  can  be  assigned  for  such  a  pro- 
ceeding. The  optimism  which  pervades  the  epis- 
tle, like  the  theological  attitude  midway  between 
James  and  Paul,  is  in  entire  accord  with  the  tem- 
perament and  position  of  Peter  as  revealed  through- 
out the  New  Testament.  Hence  there  is,  in  short, 
no  good  reason  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  I 
Peter. 

With  the  second  Petrine  epistle  the  case  is  differ- 
ent. The  occasion  of  its  writing  was  the  rise  of 
false  teachers,  some  of  them  libertines  like  those 
described  by  Jude,  and  others  mockers  and  deniers 
of  the  second  advent  (II  Pet.  ii.-iii.), 
5.  n  Peter,  although  it  seems  probable,  on  the 
whole,  that  only  one  class  of  false 
teachers  is  really  meant.  The  epistle  is  composed 
of  an  introduction  reminding  the  readers  of  the 
boon  of  salvation  and  urging  them  to  remain  faith- 
ful (i.  1-10),  and  three  parts:  an  assurance  of  the 
certainty  of  the  second  coming  of  Christ  (i.  11-21); 
a  characterization  of  the  libertinism  of  the  false 
teachers  and  their  sure  punishment  (ii.  1-22);  and 
prediction  of  the  destruction  of  the  world  by  fire, 
the  delay  of  the  day  of  judgment  through  the  mercy 
of  God,  and  an  admonition  to  righteousness  and  pa- 


tience (iiL  1-13) ;  the  whole  concluding  with  an  al- 
lusion to  the  writings  of  Paul,  warning,  admonition, 
and  glorification  of  God  (iii.  14-18).  The  epistle  is 
clearly  influenced  profoundly  by  Jude  (cf.  ii.  4,  11, 
13  with  Jude  6,  9,  12);  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
comparison  of  the  second  Petrine  epistle  with  the 
first  shows  a  marked  difference  in  style,  as  well  as 
in  dogmatic  position.  The  concepts  of  "  knowl- 
edge "  and  "  godliness,"  immentioned  in  I  Pet.,  sxe 
prominent  in  II  Pet.,  while  the  characteristic  op- 
timism of  I  Pet.  here  disappears.  The  center  of 
expectation  is  the  end  of  the  world  rather  than  the 
perfection  of  salvation;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  second  advent  is  thought  of  as  more  remote 
than  in  I  Pet.  Christ  appears  in  II  Pet.  especially 
as  the  Savior,  but  the  pattern  of  his  life  and  pas- 
sion, so  stressed  in  I  Pet.,  is  as  little  mentioned  in 
II  Pet.  as  are  his  death  and  resurrection.  The 
difference  between  the  two  epistles  can  not  be  ex- 
plained from  their  divergent  purposes;  and  a  con- 
siderable time  must  have  elapsed  between  the  com- 
position of  the  two,  since  II  Pet.  is  later  than  Jude, 
which  was  probably  written  after  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
salem (see  Jude,  Epistlb  of).  Certain  points  in 
II  Pet.,  moreover,  imply  a  date  subsequent  to  the 
apostolic  age  (cf.  II  Pet.  iii.  3  sqq.,  1&-16),  and 
the  tradition  of  the  Church  is  unfavorable  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  epistle.  There  is  no  clear  evi- 
dence that  it  was  known  to  the  apostolic  Fathers  or 
to  the  church  writers  of  the  second  century.  In 
the  time  of  Origen  only  I  Peter  was  considered 
canonical,  and  Eusebius  reckoned  II  Peter  among 
the  antilegomena  (Hist,  ecd,,  III.,  xxv.  3J,  although 
Firmilian  of  CsBsarea  in  Cappadocia  seems  to  have 
considered  it  authentic  (Cyprian,  Epist.,  Ixxv.). 
Despite  certain  doubts  of  Gregoiy  Naziamsen  {Car- 
mina,  xxxiii.  35),  Jerome,  who  himself  recognized 
the  fact  that  the  epistle  was  rejected  by  most 
critics  on  the  basis  of  its  stylistic  deviation  from 
I  Peter,  was  largely  responsible  for  securing  general 
acceptance  of  the  epistle.  At  the  Reformation 
period  its  authenticity  was  again  doubted  by  Cal- 
vin and  Erasmus,  and  since  the  time  of  J.  S.  Sem- 
ler  (q.v.)  it  has  generally  been  deemed  spurious  by 
adherents  of  the  critical  school.      (F.  Sieffert.) 

nL  Apocryphal  Petrine  Literature:  Of  wri- 
tings of  this  class  four  claim  mention  here,  the  Gos- 
pel, the  Apocalypse,  the  Preaching,  and  the 
Acts. 

1.  The  Oospel:    That  such  a  gospel  existed  has 

been  known  since  the  end  of  the  second  century. 

The  most  explicit  account  of  it  is  found  in  several 

passages  in  Eiisebius  (Hist  ecd.,  VI., 

i  ^If^^    xii.— the  longest  reference—.  III.,  iii. 
Menuon.   ^^^  ^^^  ^^   ^^^^    ^  NPNF,  2d 

ser.  vol.  i.)  and  it  is  mentioned  by  Origen  (**  Com- 
mentary on  Matthew,"  x.  17),  Jerome  (De  vir.  ifl., 
i.,  Eng.  transl.  in  NPNF,  2d  ser.,  iii.  361),  Theo- 
doret  (HoBreticarum  Fabularumt  ii.  2),  and  in  Z>e- 
cretum  Odasianum  (De  libris  redpiendis).  The  prin- 
cipal notice  by  Eusebius  includes  a  letter  by  Sera- 
pion,  bishop  of  Antioch  190-191—211-212,  to  the 
church  at  Rhossos  in  Cilicia,  on  the  Mediterranean 
coast  on  the  bay  of  Issus  in  Asia  Minor.  This  church 
had  been  using  the  Gospel  of  Peter  in  its  services, 
and  when  S^pion  visited  them  he  had  granted 
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permij9Bion  to  continue  this  use,  though  he  did  not 
himself  examine  the  document  closely.  But  he 
later  read  the  book  and  f  oimd  it  tinged  with  Docetio 
heresy,  though  **  most  of  it  belonged  to  the  right- 
teaching  of  the  Savior,  but  some  things  were  addi- 
tions." The  clear  implication  is  that  Serapion 
wished  the  reading  suspended  till  a  second  visit, 
when  he  would  probably  give  directions  to  cease 
using  it.  The  other  references  to  the  gospel  add 
little  information  beyond  the  fact  that  ^ese  docu- 
ments attributed  to  Peter  were  not  accepted  or  gen- 
erally used  as  testimony  by  ecclesiastical  author- 
ities. 

Being  heretical,  or  at  least  being  regarded  as 

heretical,  the  Gospel  was  lost  for  centuries.    Finally 

a  Frenchman,  Urbain  Bouriant,  discovered  in  the 

it-^i       winter  of  1886-87  at  Akhmim  in  Upper 

*•"*•"   Eg3rpt  a  vellum  manuscript  in  Greek 

ooyery.  containing  on  thirty-three  pages  parts 
of  three  Christian  works,  the  Book  of  Enoch  (pp. 
21-^),  the  Gospel  of  Peter  (pages  2-10),  and  the 
Apocalypse  of  Peter  (reversed  pages  19-13).  The 
pages  measure  about  six  by  four  and  three-quar- 
ters inches,  and  the  manuscript  itself  is  not  earlier 
than  the  eighth  century.  The  identification  of  the 
fragments  as  parts  of  the  works  named  is  granted 
by  all  critics.  The  documents  were  not  published, 
however,  till  1802,  when  they  were  issued  imder  the 
auspices  of  the  French  Archeolpgical  Mission  at 
Cairo  as  vol.  ix.  of  a  series  devoted  to  ISgyptology 
(pp.  137  sqq.,  Paris,  1892).  The  reason  for  the  de- 
lay was  probably  that  French  scholars  did  not  at 
firat  realize  the  importance  of  the  documents.  Im- 
mediately on  the  publication  intense  interest  was 
manifested  in  the  discoveiy,  and  discussions  by 
leading  scholars  in  the  New  Testament  and  in 
patristics  issued  in  great  numbers,  as  a  result  of 
which  the  principal  questions  which  were  raised 
may  be  regiurded  as  settled. 

The  fragment  of  the  gospel  is  about  150  lines  in 
length,  and  deals  with  tJ^e  passion  and  resurrection 
of  Jesus.  It  begins  abruptly  in  the  midst  of  the 
account  of  the  trial,  and  closes  as 
abruptly  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence 
which  in  complete  form  possibly  recorded  the  first 
appearance  of  Jesus  to  his  disciples  after  his  resur- 
rection. Evidently  what  preceded  was  the  account 
of  Pilate's  washing  of  his  hands  (Matt,  xxvii.  24). 
The  document  then  proceeds  to  state  that  none  of 
the  Jews  washed  their  hands,  not  even  Herod,  who 
gives  Jesus  up  to  the  Jews  to  do  as  they  would  with 
him.  Then  Joseph,  a  friend  of  Pilate  and  of  Jesus, 
b^s  of  Pilate  the  body  (in  anticipation  of  the  cru- 
cifixion), and  Pilate  refers  the  request  to  Herod, 
who  accedes.  Then  follows  the  accoimt  of  the 
mocking,  scourging,  and  crucifixion,  Jesus  ("  the 
Lord  ")  being  silent  "  as  if  in  no  wise  feeling  pain  " 
while  the  Jews  would  not  have  his  legs  broken  in 
order  to  prolong  his  agony.  The  document  tells  of 
the  midday  darknesB,  and  the  administration  of 
gall  and  vinegar.  "  The  Lord  "  thereupon  cried 
cnit:  "  My  Power,  my  Power,  hast  thou  forsaken 
me "  (or,  "  thou  hast  forsaken  me "),  and  then 
died.  The  veil  of  the  temple  is  rent,  and  the  Jews 
draw  the  nails  "  from  the  hands  of  the  Lord  "  and 
remove  him  from  the  cross.   To  Joseph  is  given  the 
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body,  and  he  performs  the  last  rites  and  lays  it  in 
his  tomb.  Then  the  Jews  come  to  a  consciousness 
of  their  sin  and  a  fear  of  the  coming  judgment. 
The  murmurings  and  dread  anticipations  of  the 
people  lead  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  to  ask  of 
Pilate  a  guard  for  the  tomb  lest  the  body  be  stolen 
and  resurrection  be  fictitiously  claimed.  The  tomb 
is  then  sealed.  Early  in  the  morning  the  guard  hear 
a  great  voice,  see  two  men  descend  from  the  open 
heavens,  and  the  stone  of  the  tomb-door  roll  away 
of  itself;  the  men  enter  the  tomb,  and  emerge  sup- 
porting a  third,  while  a  cross  follows  them.  The  two 
men's  heads  reach  to  heaven,  the  head  of  the  third 
is  stiU  higher.  A  voice  asks:  "  Hast  thou  preached 
to  them  that  are  asleep?  "  and  the  cross  answers 
yea.  The  soldiers  deliberate  whether  they  shall 
tell  Pilate,  and  from  the  open  heavens  a  man  de- 
scends and  enters  the  tomb.  The  soldiers  relate  all 
to  Pilate,  who  asserts  innocence  in  the  matter,  but 
enjoins  eilence  through  fear  of  the  Jews.  At  dawn 
''  of  the  Lord's  day "  Mary  Magdalen  and  her 
friends  come  to  mourn  Jesus,  find  the  tomb  open 
and  a  young  man  sitting  there  who  tells  them  Jesus 
is  risen.  In  the  closing  paragraph,  on  the  last  day 
of  imleavened  bread  "  tiie  twelve  disciples  "  after 
weeping  and  grieving  withdrew  to  their  homes. 
Simon  Peter  (the  narrator)  and  Andrew  took  their 
nets  and  went  to  the  sea  with  **  Levi  .  .  .  whom 
the  Lord  .  .  . ' 

The  date  of  composition  of  this  gospel  must  be 
placed  in  the  second  century.  This  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  it  was  in  use  at  Rhossus  in  the  early 
part  of  the  episcopate  of  Serapion; 
4.  Data,  gj^^  {^  must  have  been  some  time  in 
'"d***  circulation  to  have  gained  the  favor- 
qhtmlgt^r.  *^^®  reception  which  the  Church  there 
*  accorded  it.  It  is  evident,  also,  from 
a  remark  of  Serapion  that  it  was  in  quite  extensive 
use  among  Docetic  Christians.  How  far  back  into 
the  second  century  it  can  be  carried  is  doubtful. 
Hamack  and  McGifFert  find  traces  of  its  use  by 
Justin  Martyr  in  his  First  Apology,  therefore  be- 
fore 161  at  the  latest.  But  the  majority  of  schol- 
ars, probably  with  good  reason,  reject  this  hypoth- 
esis, explaiidng  the  parallelism  by  a  common  use 
of  sources,  so  that  the  tenmnns  a  quo  can  with  as- 
surance not  be  placed  very  high.  There  is  no  clue 
to  the  authorship,  the  one  mark  being  a  very  evi- 
dent and  somewhat  extreme  antagonism  to  the 
Jews.  Thus  there  is  brought  out  in  bold  relief  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  fragment  the  assump- 
tion by  the  Jews,  including  Herod,  of  responsibil- 
ity for  the  death  of  Jesus.  It  is  probable  that  the 
author  was  not  a  Palestinian  (he  speaks  of  the  tem- 
ple "  at  Jerusalem  ").  The  relation  of  this  gospel 
to  the  f oxur  canonical  Gospels  is  clear,  as  it  uses 
them  all  (this  is  perhaps  best  exhibited  to  the  eye 
in  H.  von  Schubert's  Das  PetrusevangeUum^  syrir- 
opHsche  TabeUe,  Berlin,  1893,  Eng.  transl.,  Oaa- 
pd  of  St.  Peter.  Synoptical  Tabies,  Edinburgh, 
1893),  noteworthy  hare  being  the  emplo3rment  of 
the  Fourth  Gk)epel.  But  the  material  is  used  with 
freedom,  and  with  a  view  to  the  author's  purpose. 
Joseph,  e.g.,  is  made  to  ask  the  body  of  Jesus  as 
BOCA  as  the  condemnation  of  Jesus  is  assured.  The 
character  of  the  gospel  is  by  nearly  all  the  com- 
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mentators  called  docetic,  following  the  classificar 
tion  of  its  users  by  Serapion  as  cited  by  Eusebius 
(ut  sup.)-  That  it  is  Gnostic  is  clear,  that  it  is 
docetic  is  vigorously  denied  by  McGiffert,  who  is 
not,  however,  strongly  supported  by  other  schol- 
ars. Docetism  is  on  the  suirface  of  the  document: 
to  deny  that  quality  requires  strenuous  argu- 
mentation. The  docetism  is  of  an  early  type.  The 
reports  referred  to  above  (§  1)  all  indicate  that  this 
book  was  outside  the  circle  of  ecclesiastically  per- 
mitted writings.  That  it  should  be  lost  is  therefore 
less  strange  than  that  it  lingered  so  long  as  to  be- 
come the  object  of  copyist's  care  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. Its  recovery,  however,  showed  it  in  pseud- 
epigraphio  company,  and  this  company  was  in  high 
favor  in  Egypt  at  a  late  date. 

8.  The  Apocalypse:    This  work  is  one  of  those 
which  received  frequent  and  to  some  extent  favor- 
able mention  in  early  Christian  literature,  and  left 
their  impress  of  ideas  and  even  of  ex- 

K  ti'  pression  upon  it,  and  yet  vanished 
imder  the  stress  of  authority  acquired 
by  the  canonical  New  Testament.  The  Muratorian 
Canon  (q.v.)  mentions  it  as  a  book  which  ''  some  of 
our  number  will  not  have  read  in  the  churches  "; 
Clement  of  Alexandria  commented  on  it  (Eusebius, 
Hist  ecd.f  VI.,  xiv.  1),  and  three  passages  from  it 
are  quoted  in  fragments  of  his  "  Miscellanies,"  in 
one  of  which  it  is  **  Scripture  ";  Methodius  (q.v.) 
cited  it  as  inspired;  Eiisebius  (ut  sup..  III.,  iii.  2, 
XXV.  4)  pronounced  against  it,  as  against  the  gos- 
pel and  the  Preaching,  though  not  as  being  heret- 
ical in  tendency;  Macarius  Magnes  (see  MACARros, 
3)  used  it,  possibly  citing  from  Porphyry  of  the 
third  century,  and  speaks  of  it  as  in  agreement 
with  prophecy  and  the  Gospel.  The  Nicephoran 
list  of  apocryphal  books  (c.  850)  says  that  it  con- 
tained 300  lines  (about  equal  in  size  to  Galatians, 
which  has  311)  and  this  agrees  approximately  with 
the  length  as  given  in  Codex  Claromontanus  (Da)  of 
the  fourth  century  and  with  other  evidence.  After 
having  been  used  with  more  or  less  reserve,  some- 
times being  absolutely  rejected,  in  Rome,  Egypt, 
and  Asia  Minor,  it  survived  in  Palestine  and  Egypt 
till  the  eighth  or  ninth  century.  Certain  fragments 
were  known  through  the  citations  indicated  above 
before  the  rediscovery  (given  in  J.  E.  Grabe,  Spi- 
cUegiumy  i.  74,  Oxford,  1698;  and  in  J.  A.  Robin- 
son and  M.  R.  James,  The  Gospd  .  .  .  and  .  .  . 
Revelation  of  Peter,  pp.  94r-96,  London,  1892).  The 
knowledge  of  this  book  was  greatly  extended  by 
the  discovery,  on  the  same  manuscript  as  that 
which  contained  the  fragment  of  the  gospel,  of  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Apocalypse  also. 

The  newly  recovered  fragment  of  about  140  lines 
(nearly  half  the  reported  length  of  the  book)  con- 
sists of  three  parts:  (1)  the  conclusion  of  an  es- 
chatological  discourse,  (2)  a  vision  of  paradise,  and 

fi  o  t  t  ^^^  P*"^  *  vision  of  hell.  The  es- 
•  chatological  part  predicts  false  proph- 
ets, and  the  coming  of  God  tor  the  relief  of  the 
I  saints  and  the  judgment  of  the  lawless.  The  vision 
of  paradise  comes  after  the  Lord  had  taken  the 
twdve  disciples  into  a  mountain  to  pray,  and  is 
given  them  for  encouragement  in  their  preaching. 
While  they  are  at  prayer  two  of  the  righteous  ap-  | 


pear  as  glorious  forms,  and  then  a  view  of  paradise 
with  its  inhabitants  is  granted.  The  vision  of  hell  is 
more  extended,  and  shows  the  punishment  of  blas- 
phemers of  various  sorts,  of  adulterers,  murderers 
and  abortionists,  persecutors  of  the  saints,  false 
witnesses,  the  wealthy  and  uncharitable,  usurers, 
lewd  persons,  idolaters,  and  apostates  from  Chris- 
tianity. The  situation  in  which  the  book  is  placed 
is  apparently  a  period  after  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  and  before  the  ascension,  during  which  he 
instructs  his  disciples  in  order  to  their  encourage- 
ment and  equipment  for  the  world-mission  which 
(impliedly,  according  to  the  fourth  complete  sen- 
tence) they  have  already  received. 

The  literary  influence  of  this  Apocalypse  is  very 
far-reaching  and  important.  Its  general  ideas  afi&li- 
ate  with  l^bose  of  such  books  as  Enoch  and  the 
Apocalypse  of  Baruch.  But  it  has  a  much  closer 
connection  with  (1)  The  Testament  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  (2)  the  Sibylline  Oracles 
8.  Literary  (y  q^^O,  154-213),  the  vision  of  Josa- 
Slte  °*'  phat  in  "  History  of  Barlaam  and  Joe- 
aphat "  and  (4)  II  Peter.  It  appears 
to  be  veiy  probable  that  the  Testament  is  an  ex- 
panded paraphrase  of  the  first  part  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse, and  that  from  it  a  fair  idea  can  be  gained  of 
the  content  of  the  lost  first  part  of  the  original. 
The  Sibylline  lines  show  close  relationship  with 
both  the  Testament  and  the  Apocalypse,  following 
the  latter  in  the  part  where  the  Testament  fails, 
and  so  Tnalring  tenable  the  conclusion  that  the  Sibyl 
employed  as  its  source  the  Apocalypse.  The  de- 
scription of  paradise  in  the  vision  of  Josaphat  so 
reproduces  not  only  the  ideas  but  the  language  of 
the  Apocalypse  that  identity  of  theme  does  not 
suffice  to  explain  the  close  resemblances  in  expres- 
sion. Finally,  the  connection  between  the  verbal 
statements  of  II  Peter  and  the  Apocal>ms9  (con- 
veniently exhibited  in  DB,  iii.  814--815)  nas  made 
it  clear  either  (1)  that  the  writer  of  II  Peter  bor- 
rowed from  the  Apocalypse,  (2)  that  both  are  by 
the  same  writer,  or  (3)  that  the  authors  were  of 
the  same  school.  Other  Christian  books  which  were 
influenced  by  the  Apocaljrpseof  Peter  are  the  Apoc- 
alypse of  Paul  and  the  Apocalypse  of  Esdras,  the 
Acts  of  Thomas,  and  the  Passion  of  Perpetua.  The 
notes  of  citation  show  that  the  dociunent  was 
composed  in  the  second  century,  and  the  place 
of  composition  may  have  been  either  Palestine  or 
^ypt. 

8.  The  Preaohinff  (Gk.  Kerugma  Petrou^  Lat. 
Prcsdicatio  Petri  et  Pauli):  This  book  is  cited  by 
Eusebius  {Hist,  ecd.,  III.,  iii.)  as  one  of  the  four 
spurious  works  attributed  to  Peter;  Clement  of 
Alexandria  (Strom.y  i.  29,  ii.  15,  vi.  5-7,  15;  Eng. 
transl.  in  AN^F,  vol.  ii..)  uses  it  as  a  eenuine  wri- 
ting of  Peter;  Origen  {In  Johannem,  xiu.  17)  quotes 
Heracleon  as  employing  one  of  the  passages  used 
by  Clement,  but  is  generally  unfavorable  in  his 
attitude  to  the  book;  still  earlier  use  seems  assured 
on  the  part  of  Justin  Martyr,  Aristides,  and  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus,  and  later  use 
by  Apollonius  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  possibly  the 
same  as  the  "  Preaching  of  Peter  and  Paul  "  quoted 
by  Lactantius  ("  Divine  Institutes,"  iv.  21;  Eng. 
transl.  in  ANF,  vii.  123).    The  extant  fragmente 
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have  been  collected  by  A.  Hilgenfeld  in  Novum 
Teatamentum  extra  canonem  (iv.  51  sqq.,  Leipsic, 
1884);  by  E.  von  Dobschatz,  in  TU,  ad.  1  (1894); 
and  by  E.  Preuschen,  AnHlegamena  (pp.  52-54, 
143-145,  Giessen,  1901).  Its  date  is  placed  by 
Hamack  (and  Von  Dobschtitz)  as  between  110 
and  130,  and  by  Zahn  between  90  and  100  (too 
early  1);  Hamack  and  Von  Dobschatz  agree  upon 
Egypt  as  the  place  of  composition,  the  latter  more 
definitely  settles  upon  Alexandria.  The  fragments 
preserved  indicate  that  the  work  was  given  as  the 
substance  of  discourses  by  a  spokesman  for  the 
apostles,  the  first  person  plural  being  used.  It 
seems  to  have  inculcated  particularly  a  Christian 
monotheism,  and  to  have  been  a  polemic  against 
Judaistic  error  and  paganism,  and  an  apology 
for  Christianity.  The  faithful  or  saints  are  ''  a 
third  race "  (Gk.  triton  geno8)  among  heathens 
and  Jews. 

4.  The  Aots:  Brief  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  fact  that  about  Peter's  name  there  grew  up  a 
considerable  Uterature,  much  of  it  having  the  char- 
acter of  "  tendency  writings."  Of  "Acts  "  there  are 
two  series  quite  distinct,  the  "  Gnostic  Acts  **  and 
the  "  Catholic  Acts,"  which  cover  practically  the 
same  ground  but  with  a  marked  difference  in  form 
of  statement.  For  references  and  description  of 
these  see  Apocrtpha,  B,  II.,  and  for  part  of  the 
Uterature  which  developed  on  the  same  basis  as 
these  series  of  "  Acts  "  see  Clementina. 

Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 

Bibuografht:  The  life  and  development  of  Peter  is  treated 
with  more  or  less  completeness  in  the  works  on  the  life 
of  Christ  (see  under  Jesus  Christ)  ;  sketches  usually  ap- 
pear also  in  the  introductions  to  the  commentaries  on  the 
epistles.  For  further  treatment  of  his  life  and  activities 
consult:  T.  W.  H.  Griffith,  The  ApotUe  Peter,  New  York. 
1905;  M.  Marquardt,  Simon  Petrua  cUa  Mittid-  und  Atu- 
Oangaptrnkt  der  ehridlichen  Urkirche,  Kempten,  1906; 
G.  V.  Lechler,  Daa  apo^oHsche  tmd  daa  naeh-apoetol- 
iache  ZeitaUer,  Gotha.  1857,  Eng.  transl..  The  Apottolie 
and  Poal-Apostolic  Times,  Edinburgh,  1886;  £.  Renan, 
Lea  Apdirea,  Paris,  1866,  Eng.  tranal..  The  ApoaUea,  Lon- 
don, n.d.;  A.  Hausrath,  NetUeatamentliche  ZeitgeachichUt 
Mtmich,  1879,  Eng.  transl.,  particulariy  Timea  of  the 
Apoatlea,  London,  1895;  J.  Schmid,  Petrua  in  Rom,  Lu- 
cerne, 1879;  F.  W.  .Farrar,  Early  Days  of  Christianity, 
London,  1882;  J.  S.  Howson,  Studiea  in  the  Life  of  St. 
Peter,  ib.  1883;  C.  von  WeissJlcker,  Daa  apostolische  Zeit- 
alter,  Freiburg,  1886,  Eng.  transl..  Apostolic  Age,  Lon- 
don, 1894;  H.  A.  Birks,  Life  and  Character  of  St.  Peter, 
London,  1887;  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  in  his  Apostolic  Fathers, 
S.  Clement  of  Rome,  ii.  481  sqq.,  London,  1890;  C.  Fouard, 
St.  Peter  and  the  First  Yeara  of  Christianity,  London,  1892; 
F.  W.  Puller,  Primitive  Saints  and  the  See  of  Rome,  Lon- 
don, 1893;  W.  M.  Ramsay,  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire, 
London,  1893;  idem,  St.  Paul  the  TraveUer  and  the  Roman 
Citizen,  ib.  1895;  A.  C.  McGiffert,  Hist,  of  Christianity  in  the 
Apostolic  Age,  New  York,  1897;  J.  V.  Bartlett,  Apostolic 
Age,  Ekiinburgh,  1900;  J.  G.  Greenhough,  Apostles  of  our 
Lord,  London,  1904  (devotional);  W.  H.  G.  Thomas,  The 
Apostle  Peter,  London,  1904;  J.  Ninck,  Simon  Petrtu,  der 
Fischer  aus  OaliUia,  Leipsic,  1903;  G.  Matheson,  Repre- 
sentative Men  of  the  N.  T.,  London,  1905;  A.  Brun,  Essai 
sur  Fap&tre  Pierre,  Montauban,  1905;  L.  C.  Fillion,  Saint 
Pierre,  Paris,  1906;  A.  J.  Southouse,  The  Making  of  Simon 
Peter,  New  York,  1906;  A.  Drews,  Die  Petruslegende. 
Ein  Beitrag  zur  Mythologie  des  Christentums,  Frankfort, 
1910.  The  discussions  in  the  dictionaries  usually  cover 
both  the  life  and  the  epistles:  DB,  iii.  756-818  (elaborate); 
EB,  iv.  4599-4627  Oife).  iii.  3677-4^  (episUes);  JE,  xi. 
366-368;  DCO,  u.  349-351;  Vigouroux,  Dictionnaire,  fasc. 
xxxi.,  cols.  356-379  (valuable  citation  of  literature). 

On  the  theology  of  Peter  consult  the  pertinent  sections 
in  the  works  on  N.  T.  theology  mentioned  in  and  under 


BiBUCAi<  Thsgloot;  also  C.  A.  Briggs,  Meaaiah  of  tha 
ApoaOea,  pp.  21-41,  New  York,  1895;  R.  W.  Dale,  Th>t 
Atonement,  pp.  97-148,  London,  1875. 

On  questions  of  introduction  to  the  epistles  the  reader 
should  consult  the  relevant  sections  in  tiie  works  on  N.  T. 
introduction  and  on  the  Canon  (see  Bibucal  Intboddc- 
tign;  and  Canon  or  Scbiptdbb).  Consult  further: 
Hamack.  Liiteratur,  ii.  1,  pp.  450-475;  D.  Vdlter,  Der 
erste  Petrusbrief,  seine  Entstehung  und  Stellung  in  der  Oe- 
schichte  des  Urchristenthums,  Strasburg,  1906;  B.  Weiss, 
Der  erste  Petrusbrief  und  die  neuere  Kritik,  Groes-Lichter- 
felde,  1906;  E.  T.  Mayerhoff,  EinleUung  in  die  petrini- 
achen  Schriften,  Hamburg,  1835;  B.  Weiss,  in  TSK,  1866, 
pp.  256  sqq.;  Grimm,  in  TSK,  1872,  pp.  657-694;  B.  B. 
Warfield,  in  Southern  Presbyterian  Review,  Jan.,  1882,  Apr., 
1883;  F.  Spitta,  Der  ZweiU  Brief  des  Petrus  und  der  Brief 
des  Judas,  Halle,  1885;  P.  J.  Gloag,  Introduction  to  the 
Catholic  Epistles,  Edinburgh,  1887;  H.  Grosch,  Die  Echt- 
heit  des  9weiten  Briefea  Petri,  Berlin,  1889;  £.  Scharfe,  Dia 
petriniache  Strdmung  der  neuteatamentlichen  Literatur, 
Berlin,  1893;  G.  A.  Deissmann,  Bibdatudien,  pp.  244- 
245,  277  sqq.,  Marburg,  1895;  L.  Monnier,  La  PremOre 
EpUre  de  Vapdtre  Pierre,  Paris,  1902;  L.  Gontard,  Eaaai 
critique  et  hiatorigue  aur  la  premOre  fpttre  de  S.  Pierre, 
Lyon,  1905;  Link,  in  TSK,  1896,  pp.  405-436;  £.  A. 
Abbot,  in  Expositor,  2  ser.,  iii.  49  sqq.;  Vigouroux,  Dic- 
tionnaire, fascs.  xxxi.-xxxii.,  cols.  380-413. 

Commentaries  are:  C.  Bigg,  in  International  Critical 
Commentary,  Edinburgh  and  New  York,  1901;  J.  B. 
Mayor  (on  II  Peter  and  Jude),  London,  1907;  W.  Steiger, 
Berlin,  1832  (I  Peter);  J.  Brown,  3  vols.,  Edinburgh, 
1848-56;  T.  Demarest,  2  vols..  New  York,  1851-65;  A. 
Barnes,  New  York,  1859;  T.  Schott,  2  vols.,  Erlangen, 
1861-83;  T.  Adams,  Edinburgh,  1862  (II  Peter);  F. 
Steinfass,  Rostock,  1863  (II  Peter);  R.  Leighton,  repub- 
lished Philadelphia,  1864;  J.  LiUie,  New  York,  1869; 
T.  Harms,  Hermannsburg,  1873  (II  Peter);  G.  F.  C. 
Fronm Oiler,  in  Lange's  commentary,  Eng.  transl..  New 
York,  1874;  J.  C.  K.  Hofmann,  Ndrdlingen,  1875;  in 
C.  J.  Ellicotfs  Handy  Commentary,  New  York,  1883; 
E.  H.  Plumptre,  in  Cambridge  Bible,  1883;  G.  D.  F.  Sal- 
mond,  in  P.  SchafTs  Popular  Commentary,  New  York, 
1883;  F.  C.  Cook  and  J.  R.  Lumby,  in  the  Bible  Commen- 
tary, London,  1881;  J.  E.  Huther,  in  Meyer's  commen- 
tary, Eng.  transl.,  1881;  in  the  Pulpit  Commentary,  Lon- 
don and  New  York,  1887;  J.  M.  Usteri,  Zurich,  1887; 
R.  Johnstone,  Edinburgh,  1888;  F.  B.  Meyer,  London, 
1890;  M.  F.  Sadler,  London,  1891;  H.  von  Soden,  in 
Hand'Kommentar,  Freiburg,  1892;  S.  Goebel,  Gotha, 
1893;  J.  K.  Lumby,  in  Expositor's  Bible,  London,  1894; 
K.  Burger,  Munich,  1895;  H.  Ck>uard,  Potsdam,  1895; 
J.  T.  Beck,  GQtereloh,  1895;  E.  KOhl,  Gdttingen,  1896; 
W.  F.  Beeser,  Halle,  1899;  J.  Monnier.  Paris,  1900  (I 
Peter);  E.  Hopp,  GOtersloh,  1901;  B.  Weiss,  Leipsic.  1902; 
K  Henkel,  Freiburg,  1904  (II  Peter);  J.  H.  Jowett, 
London,  1905;  H.  Gunkel,  in  Die  Schriften  des  Neuen 
Testament  Hbersetzt  und  fUr  die  Oegenwart  erklArt,  ii.  25 
sqq.,  Gdttingen,  1906  (I  Peter),  and  G.  Hollmann,  in  the 
same,  ii.  61  sqq.  (II  Peter). 

On  the  Apocryphal  literature:  The  principal  works  on 
the  Gospel  are  named  imder  Apocrypha.  Of  the  books 
named  there  (vol.  i.,  p.  229,  col.  1,  bottom),  those  by 
Harris,  Robinson  and  James,  Von  Gebhardt,  Hamack, 
and  Lods  deal  also  with  the  Apocaljrpse.  Further  litera- 
ture covering  either  Gospel  or  Apocalypse,  and  sometimes 
both,  is:  Funk,  in  TQS,  Ixxv  (1893).  255-288;  A.  Hilgen- 
feld. in  ZWT,  i  (1893),  439-454;  J.  Kunse,  Das  neu  auf- 
gefundene  BruchstUck  des  .  .  .  Petruaevangeliuma,  Leip- 
sic, 1893;  H.  von  Soden,  in  ZTK,  iii  (1893).  52-92;  H.  B. 
Swete,  The  Akmim  Fragmenta  of  the  Apocryphal  Oospd  o 
Peter,  London,  1893;  W.  C.  Van  Manen,  Het  Evangelie 
van  Petrus,  Leyden,  1893;  E.  Klostermann,  Aesto  dea  P&- 
trua-Evangdium,  der  Petrua  Apokalypse  und  des  Kerygma 
Petri,  Bonn,  1894;  A.  C.  McGiflFert,  in  Papers  of  the  Amet' 
iean  Society  of  Church  History,  vi.  101-130,  New  York, 
1894  (contains  a  veiy  full  bibliography,  including  contri- 
butions to  periodicals,  which  may  be  supplemented  from 
Richardson,  Encyclopadia,  pp.  37,  412-413);  E.  Koch, 
in  Kirchliche  Monatsschrift,  xv  (1896)  311-388;  G.  Sahnon, 
Intrydudion  to  the  Study  of  the  ,  .  ,  New  Testament,  pp. 
581-591,  new  ed.,  London,  1897;  V.  H.  Stanton,  in  JT3 
ii  (1901).  1-25;  idem.  The  Oospds  as  Historical  Doets- 
ments,  Cambridge,  1903;  L.  Hennecke,  NeutestamenUiche 
Apokryphen,  pp.  27-32,  TObingen,  1904;    Hamack,  Lit- 
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p.  470-17S.  622  nqq.,  696-697,  716;  Dwilen- 
.  pp.  392-399,  471-4IB. 
"  Prenching  "  comuII,  bemdea  the  works  niunid 
[t:  TS.  i.  I.  pp.  aa  eqq,.  Csmbfidge.  1891;  T. 
a  neuUilamritaichm  Kanoru.  ii.  2,  pp. 
830-832,  leipslF.  1S92;  Hunuk,  LiOeratur.  ii.  1,  pp. 
472-474;  E.  Heouecke,  DU  NtvititamiMlicAtn  Apokru- 
jjhm.  pp.  teS-171.  TflbiogeD.  Ifi04;  DCB,  iv.  329-331; 
Viaauraui.  DidimnaiTt.  ttte.  xxxU.,  4I4-41G;  HamBsk, 
UOmUur.  ii.  I.  pp.  47Z  iqq. 

Ths  "Acts"  are  collecled  by  R.  A.  Lipdua  in  Ada 
ajxHlolonm  apiKTVpha,  phrt  I..  Leipiie,  1S91.  and  nrv 
diflcuaaad  very  thonnjflhty  in  the  aame  ■cholar'a  Die 
Atiohvpltm  Apoiitle'KhiiAltii  und  AjxMiUivenden,  3 
vols.,  Bnmawick.  1883-00.  Cooiult  furthers  A.  Betl, 
Livet  and  LtgeiuU  of  the  fcummJuli.  A  paiUa.  aiul  nIAcr 
Sainls,  London.  1001;  E.  W.  Budge.  Tlu  ConUndvv  of 
Ihe  Apoitla,  2  voU„  ib.  1901;  A.  BaiunaUrk.  Dir  Potrar 
yfftd  Patduaaeten  in  Jar  iittemnjdien  UtberUe/enino  drr 
ayrucAfn  Kircht.  Leipglc,  1902;  C,  Rchmldt.  in  TU,  xxiv. 
1  (1003);  G.  FiFker.  Die  Fitruaacten.  Loipeic.  1003;  A.  S. 
Lewia.  in  Hora  ScmiUca,  W.  175-218,  London,  1904; 
Hamnck.  LiarraluT,  ii.  I.  pp.  540  aqq..  and  ti.  3.  paaaim; 
DB,  iii.  773-778. 

PETER  THE  APOSTLE,  FESTIVALS  OF:    The 

calendar  of  the  Western  Church  from  the  close  of 
the  early  period  indicates  four  feoBts  is  honor  of 
Peter. 

I.  The  Feast  of  Saiot  Peter  and  Saint  Paul:  This 
festival  on  June  29  conunemoratiDg  the  interment 
of  the  remains  of  Peter  and  Paul,  said  to  have  taken 
place  under  consuls  Tuscus  and  BasBus  in  258,  is 
already  noted  in  the  KalendaTium  Liberianvs  pre- 
pared in  354,  Ambrose  and  Prudentiua  both  tes- 
tify to  it  in  the  fourth  century  and  no  Western  list 
of  martyrs  from  the  sixth  century  fails  to  notice 
it.  Id  the  Eastern  Church  the  eccleraastical  his- 
tory of  Theodoras  Lector  states  that  this  festival 
iraa  already  celebrated  in  Coofltantiuople  toward 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Anflstasius  I.  (51S).  It  also 
Appears  in  the  calendars  of  the  Copta,  Ethiopians, 
And  Armenians,  the  last  of  these  naming  Dec.  27 
as  well  as  June  29  a.<t  a  memorial  day  of  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Peter.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
regards  this,  together  with  Saint  Paul's  day  on  June 
30,  as  one  of  tfae  leading  annual  festivals.  Benedict 
authorized  a  celebration  of  eight  days  in  1743,  and 
Pius  IX.  lent  new  glory  to  this  feast  by  the  pom- 
pous celebration  of  the  eighteenth  centennial  anni- 
versary in  18ti7. 

n.  Feast  of  the  Antiochian  Accession  ol  St. 
Peter:  This  festival,  assigned  to  Feb.  22,  in  honor 
of  the  assumption  of  Peter  of  the  bishopric  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Caiendarium  LAerianum  in  354.  This 
oldest  source  as  well  as  the  calendar  of  Polemius 
Silvius  of  448  leaves  the  seat  of  the  bishopric  to 
which  the  celebration  pertains  undetermined.  The 
Ambrosian  liturgy  and  the  Bucramentary  of  Gela- 
eius  I.  do  not  mention  this  festival;  after  the  Gre- 
gorian sacramentary  mention  is  made  in  all  the 
liturgies  of  the  West  but  with  a  variation  aa  to  the 
Heat.  One  recension  of  the  Gregorian  sacramen* 
tary  refers  the  installation  festival  to  Antioch  and 
another  to  Rome. 

IIL  Feast  of  Saint  Peter's  Accession  at  Rome: 
This  festival,  celebrated  on  Jan,  18,  was  not  clearly 
distinguished  from  the  last  preceding  before  the 
eighth  century.  For  example,  some  old  liturgies  of 
the  GaUican  Church  knew  of  but  one  feast  of  in- 
etallation,  that  of  Jan.  IS.    Only  from  the  Carolin- 


giao  epoch  were  both  feasU  firmly  established  as 
well  as  the  tradition  of  a  double  inataUatiDD  of 
Peter. 

IV.  Feast  of  the  Chains  of  Saint  Peter:  This 
feast,  celebrated  on  Aug.  I,  mentioa  of  which  is 
lacking  in  the  older  sources.  Is  sometimes  refencd 
after  the  ninth  century  to  the  impriaonmeot  and 
miraculous  deliverance  of  Peter  under  Herod 
Agrippa  an<i  by  some  older  sources  like  the  mar- 
tyria  of  Jerome  and  Bede  rather  to  that  under  Neto. 
In  the  Western  Church  the  feast  assumed  the  char- 
acter of  a  thanksgiving  for  the  harvest,  since  bread 
made  of  the  first-fruits  was  offered  in  the  chuir^hes. 
In  the  Eastern  Church  this  feast  is  celebrated  on 
Jan.  16;   in  the  Armenian  Church  on  Feb.  22. 

V.  Feast  of  the  Finger  of  the  Apostle  Petat; 
Nothing  is  known  with  reference  to  the  origin  and 
meanmg,  except  that  it  took  place  among  the  Ar- 
menians on  May  24, 

VL  A  Memorial  Day  of  Saint  Peter;  This  was 
celebrated  on  July  31  among  the  Abyssiniana.  Then 
is  no  further  record.  (0.  Zdcxussf.) 

Bibuoqhapht:  K.  A.  B.  Eellner.  Hearielaoie.  pp.  1S3-1W, 
173-17S,  Fnibucs,  1901:  J.  C.  W.  Auguali,  Odutvflnlw- 
kcitai.  iii.  17A  aqq..  Leipsic.  1820;  F.  X.  Krmiu.  Hial- 
Evniktovidit  dir  chriMichen  AUertHnitr,  i.  408-408.  Fn- 
burc.  1882;  N.  Nilla.  KaUndarium  martuali  utriw^iii 
tcelrtia.  vol.  ii..  Innibniok,  1885;  F.  Probat,  Dit  lUltiInt 
rtmiKAcn  Sacrommtorini  und  Ordtnci.  pp.  102,  271,  3W, 
MOnaUr,  1802;  DCA,  ii.  1823-23;   KL.  1879-80. 

PETER  OF  ASPELT.     See  Aichspalt. 

PETER  OF  BLOIS:  Ecclesiastical  author;  b. 
at  Bloia  (100  m.  s.w.  of  Paris)  about  1130;  d.  be- 
tween 1204  and  1212.  While  he  was  not  among 
the  foremost  in  rank  and  station,  he  was  in  posi- 
tions which  make  his  productions  worthy  boutcm 
for  the  church  histery  of  his  times.  His  education 
was  begun  young  and  was  extended  by  wide  read- 
ing before  he  went  to  Bologna  for  the  study  of  lair 
and  medicine;  he  afterward  took  up  the  study  of 
theology,  but  that  he  did  so  under  John  of  Salis- 
bury (q.v.)  is  not  proved.  In  1167  he  accompanied 
Stephen,  archbishop  of  Palermo,  to  Sicily,  when 
he  become  keeper  of  the  seal  during  the  minority 
of  King  William  II.,  but  the  disfavor  of  the  Sicilians 
for  Stephen  compelled  Peter  to  leave  in  1169.  Later 
he  was  called  by  Henry  II.  to  England,  where  be 
served  several  persons  of  distinction  as  secretary 
or  chancellor,  among  them  Baldwin  of  Canterbury, 
Queen  Eleanor,  nidow  of  Heniy  II.,  and  possibly 
Archbishop  Hubert  Walter.  He  hud  also  relations 
with  the  bishop  of  Bath,  whose  archdeacon  he  was 
1175-91;  he  spent  a  joyless  service  also  as  dean  at 
Wolverhampton,  where  his  attempts  at  reform 
were  oppiosed  by  the  chapter. 

The  personality  of  Peter  does  not  make  a  pleas- 
ant impression  upon  one.  He  seems  to  have  suffered 
from  discontent  because  be  did  not  meet  the  recog- 
nition his  abilities  seemed  to  demand.  He  did  not 
lack  philosophical  talent  or  practical  skill;  but  he 
was  not  creative,  nor  did  he  seem  to  grasp  oppoi^ 
tumties  to  put  himself  in  a  conunaoding  [KisiUan. 
He  poesesoed  sincerity  and  an  earnest  ethical  spirit, 
was  a  partizan  of  Pope  Alexander  HI.  and  a  foe  to 
heretics,  and  also  upheld  his  episcopal  superiors 
against  their  unruly  subordinate.    His  letters  ua 
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Among  the  most  interesting  and  important  of  bis 
literary  ramains,  containing  much  relating  to  the 
political,  ecclesiBBtical,  and  social  afFairs  of  the 
period;  though  whether  they  are  as  completely  the 
results  of  persona]  observation  as  they  purport  to 
be  has  been  questioned.  He  had  a  double,  a  Peter 
of  Bloia  who  was  chancellor  of  Chartres. 

(S,  M.  DeoTScHt-} 

BmuookiFaT:  The  Opra  were  edited  by  J,  MetUn,  Paria. 
1G19;  man  complsUly  by  P.de  GouiiiiunviUe,  I-Biis.  IM7; 
J.  Biiueiu,  Uaini.  1600;  J.  A.  GUe*.  in  PEA.  4  vols., 
OirfOnl.  ISW-tT:  and  in  MPO.  oevii.  There  ]■  an  ample 
■ketch  in  DNB.  ilv.  48-52  (coutaiue  a  critical  list  of  the 
ttoTki,  senuine,  doubtful,  and  inlse.  and  a  lint  of  aotter- 
ina  notjcu  of  value  to  the  itudent  of  nounsoi).  Consult 
further:  L.  E.  Dupin,  NottMiit  bVAwlhique  da  OMifurt 
mxiUiiiMiiiua.  tx.  107-175.  3b  vote.,  Paris.  1089-1711; 
BiM.  titUvairi  dn  la  Fniur.  iv.  341-413;  T.  Wright.  Bia- 
fraphia  Brilannita  liltraria,  ^DClo-Nonnan  Period,  pp. 
366-^79,  London,  lS4fl;  and  Cailiier,  Atiieurt  tacrU,  »iv. 
754-784. 


twelfthcentury[1104-25].  Knowledge  of  him  comeis 
maioly  from  his  opponent,  Peter  the  Venerable  of 
Cluny  (Adversut  Petrobrutiatwa  kmrelicos,  MPL, 
clrxxii.  719-850)  and  from  a  short  notice  in  Abe- 
lard'e/niro<fi«^warf(A«Jojtam(.'l//'L,c!xxviii,  1056). 
The  former  writing  had  aa  a  purpose  the  controvert- 
ing of  the  most  dangerous  heretics  of  the  times  and 
the  Btrengthening  of  the  faithful,  and  the  knowl- 
edge it  gives  is  incidental  to  this  aim.  Of  the 
early  life  of  Peter  of  Bruys  nothing  is  imparted; 
only  that  for  twenty  years  he  disseminated  hia  doc- 
trines, and  that  through  burning  the  cross  he  en- 
raged the  people  and  was  burned  at  St.  Gilles.  It 
aeems  that,  after  the  death  of  Peter,  his  doctrines 
were  chai^ged,  but  not  bettered,  and  diffused  by 
Henry  of  Lausanne  (q.v.).  The  doctrines  of  Peter 
and  liie  Petrobmsiana  appear  to  have  been  about  as 
follows:  his  chief  authority  he  found  in  the  Goepels 
token  literally,  and  tie^t  in  the  epistles;  his  posi- 
tion on  the  Old  Testament  is  doubtful;  baptism  he 
regarded  aa  for  adults,  siace  it  presupposed  faith — 
impossible  in  iafants;  he  therefore  rebaptized  those 
who  had  received  this  ordinance  in  infancy;  he  re- 
jected transubatantiation,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass, 
and  the  Lord's  Supper — Christ  had  given  once  hia 
flesh  and  blood  to  his  disciples,  and  repetition  was 
impossible;  he  rejected  the  ceremonies  and  forma 
of  worship,  even  church  buildings;  ho  discarded 
singing  aa  worship,  and  especially  the  veneration 
of  the  cross  because  it  was  a  means  of  crucifying 
Christ  afresh.  There  is  no  decided  clue  to  the  source 
from  which  Peter  derived  these  doctrines,  suspicion 
pointa,  however,  t«  the  Cathari   (eee  New  Mani- 

CHEAJ,S,  II.).  (S.  M.  DECTSCHt.) 

For  knowledge  of  the  specific  t«acliings  of  Peter 
of  Bruys  dependence  has  to  be  placed  upon 
Peter  the  Venerable.  These  are  antipedobaptism, 
believers'  baptism,  denial  of  the  sanctity  of  church 
buildings  in  the  interest  of  spiritual  reUgion,  an 
iconoclastic  attitude  toward  crosses,  rejection  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  mass  as  idolatrous,  with  pos- 
Bible  neglect  of  the  Lord's  Supper  becaviso  of  its 
idolatrous  associations  ("  That  the  Church  has  not 
the  body  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar, 
ami  that  what  is  done  by  the  priests  in  this  matter 


is  utterly  vain  and  destitute  of  any  true  effect; 
ainee  Christ  gave  hia  body  not  for  those  who  were 
to  be  Chriationa  in  all  times,  but  only  for  all  hia 
disciples  who  were  present"),  rejection  of  prayers 
for  the  dead  and,  on  account  of  purgatorial  Buffer- 
ings, rejection  of  ecclesiastical  chantings,  a  predi- 
lection for  the  Gospels  and  especially  the  words  of 
Christ  without  rejection  of  the  epistles  and  the  Old 
Testament.  DolUnger'a  effort  to  identify  the  Petro- 
brusians  and  Hcnricians  with  the  Cathari  was  shorni 
by  the  present  writer  {Papers  of  the  American  So- 
ciety  of  Church  Hiatory,  iv.  183-189,  New  York, 
1892)  to  be  futile.  Neither  Peter  the  Venerable 
nor  Bernard  of  Clsirvaux  charges  them  with  dualis- 
tic  teaching  or  with  Manichean  abstinence  from 
animal  food ;  Cathari  rejected  marriage,  while  Peter 
and  Henry  are  charged  with  compelling  monks 
and  others  who  were  living  unchasteiy  to  marry 
and  with  taking  up  collections  for  dowries.  The 
Petrobrusians  and  Heiuiciana  aeem  to  have  been 
absorbed  by  the  more  wide-spread  and  better  or- 
ganieed  Waldenaea  to  whom  they  may  have  im- 
parted the  more  radically  Evangelical  spirit  of  the 
later  as  compared  with  the  earliest  repreaentatlvea 
of  the  party.  A.  H.  Newman. 

BiBUooRArHT:  C,  17,  Hahn.  Qfchicht*  der  KtUtr  im  MilM- 
alUr.  i.  40S  sqq..  Stutlsart.  IS4G:  J.  H.  Blunt.  Dictionary 

of  Sail.  Hiraia pp.  422-423.  Pbiladelphin.  1ST4: 

J,  J,  I.  von  Dallioger.  BMraan  lur  SMmttachichU  da 
MiUtSoUer:  i.  75  >qq..  Muniqh.  ISOO:  Neander.  C'Arutian 
ChujyA.  iv,  6B5-59H,  802.  804, 

PETER    OF    CELLE    (PETRUS    CELLEBSIS): 

Abbot  of  St.  Remy  at  Reims  and  bishop  of  Chartres; 
d.  at  Chartres  in  1183.  He  was  bom  of  a  noble 
family  in  Champagne,  became  abbot  of  La  Celle 
at  Troyes  in  1150,  hence  his  suniume;  abbot  of 
St.  Remy  in  1162;  and  in  1181  bishop  of  Chartres. 
He  is  interesting  as  a  representative  of  the  practical 
type  of  monaaticism  introduced  with  Bernard's 
reforms.  His  voluminous  correspondence  with 
monks,  dignitaries,  popes,  and  princes  has  a  dis- 
tinct historical  value,  showing  him  to  be  an  earn- 
est representative  of  the  ascetic  bigh-churchly  ideals 
which  prevailed  at  that  time;  aa.  for  instance,  in 
hia  support  of  Alexander  III.  and  Thomas  b.  Bccket. 
The  new  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  he 
declined  on  the  ground,  besides  tlie  authority  of 
Bernard,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  had  not 
yet  spoken.  He  was  not  the  first  to  use  tramtiiston- 
tiatio,  as  baa  been  claimed;  the  word  was  not  now 
but  only  as  yet  unusual.  (R.  ScHMint-) 
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ThomHd  of  Cantprhiiry.  Consult:  The  diaeortation  of 
Oillel.  Di  PUn  Ctamti.  Paris.  1881;  Hittoin  litttrBin  dt 
la  France,  siv.  238  sqq.;  B.  Routor.  Geachichte  Alexan- 
dtn  HI..  3  vols..  Leipsic.  1860-64;  KL.  ix.  18S7-9S1 
CdlUer.  Auir-un  tacrli  liv,  680  aqq. 


PETER  COUESTOR:  Biblical  scholar  of  the 
twelfth  century;  d.  at  Paris  in  1179  or  1198.  He 
is  known  first  as  deacon  of  the  Chiuiih  of  St.  Peter 
in  Troyes;  became  chancellor  at  the  cathedral  in 
Paris  in  1164;  and  until  1169  was  professor  of  the- 
ology there.    Afterward  be  resigned  all  his  offices 
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and  entered  the  Augustinian  monasteiy  of  St.  Vic- 
tor at  Paris  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 
He  left  eighty  sermons  {MPL,  cxcviii.)  and  the 
Histaria  8cholasHca  (Strasburg,  1470?;  Augsburg, 
1473;  MPL,  cxcviii.,  after  the  edition,  Madrid, 
1690;  French  transl.,  Paris,  1510?).  This  work 
treats  of  Biblical  histoiy  in  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments as  far  as  the  second  year  of  Paul's  sojourn 
in  Rome  and  abounds  in  references  to  the  Hebrew 
text  and  ancient  versions,  giving  now  a  literal  and 
now  an  allegorical  interpretation  and  employing 
also  secular  writings  in  its  philosophical  and  llieo- 
logical  explanations.  The  work  was  for  a  long 
time  very  famous  and  seems  to  have  been  a  main 
source  for  medieval  writers.  See  Bible  Versions, 
B,  III.,  and  VI.,  §  2. 

Bxbuographt:  Ceillier,  Autetm  aaeri;  xiv.  744  aqq.;  Hia- 
toire  litUraire  de  la  France,  xiv.  12  sqq.;  L.  G.  Miohaud. 
Biooraphie  UnivertdU,  viii.  679,  45  vols.,  Paris,  1843-65; 
KL,  iz.  1903-04. 

PETER    DAMIAN    (PIETRO    DAMIARI),  SAINT. 

I.  Eariy  Career. 

Education  and  Training  (|  1). 

Monk  and  Reformer  of  Monastic  Life  (|  2). 

Church  Reformer  (|  3). 
n.  Official  Activities. 

Cardinal,  and  Bishop  of  Ostia  (|  1). 

In  the  Time  of  Hildebrand  (|  2). 

In  the  Time  of  Alexander  II.  (|  3). 

Biinion  to  Henry  IV.  of  Germany  (|  4). 
in.  Influence. 
IV.  Characterisation. 

L  Early  Career:    St.  Peter  Damian,  cardinal  and 
reformer,  was  bom  at  Ravenna  in  1006  or  1007; 
d.  at  Faenza  (31  m.  s.w.  of  Ravenna)  Feb.  22, 1072. 
A  joyless  youth  was  his  lot;   he  was 
z.  Educa-  neglected  by  his  parents,  and  after 
tion  and    their  early  deaths  by  his  elder  brother. 
Training.    Another    brother,   named    Damianus, 
took  him  up — in  grateful  recollection 
of  whom,  perhaps,  he  assumed  his  second  name 
Damianus — and  made  it  possible  for  him  to  study 
in  Faenza  and  Parma.    When  he  began  to  lecture 
on  grammar  and  rhetoric  he  was  much  appreciated, 
but  the  ideal  of  the  ascetic  life  gained  power  over 
him  and  he  fled,  perhaps  in  the  year  1035,  to  the 
settlement  of  hermits  at  Fontavellana  near  Gub- 
bio  in  the  Apennines,  founded  possibly  by  a  disci- 
ple of  Romuald.    See  Camaldolttks. 

Peter  was  allowed  to  omit  the  novitiate  and  take 
the  vows  at  once.     Soon  he  had  so  distinguished 
himself  that  he  was  called  to  other 
a.  Monk    monasteries  to  revive  the  discipline, 
and  Re-     In  1043  he  succeeded  to  the  position 
former  of    of  prior  of  Fontavellana.    Under  his 
Monastic    leadership  the  monastery  flourished, 
Life.        and  the  number  of  those  who  came 
from  outside  to  escape  the  world  in- 
creased; and  from  the  new  settlements  was  formed 
the  Congregation  of  Fontavellana.     In  this  circle 
Peter  found  his  favorite  form  of  activity,  to  culti- 
vate and  to  advance  himself  and  others  in  the 
monastic  virtues.    Rigorous  fasting  and  self-scour- 
ging were  fostered,  the  latter  especially  by  Domin- 
icus  Loricatus  (see  Flagellation,  I.,  §  2);  but 
the  reading  of    Holy    Scripture  and  the  Church 
Fathers,  and  manual  labor  were  not  neglected. 


But  even  if  the  charm  of  this  cloister  life  com- 
pletely satisfled  him,  Peter  was  far  too  actively  con- 
stituted not  to  turn  his  attention  to 
3.  Church  church  life  outside  his  cloister.  Cry- 
Reformer,  ing  needs  called  for  refonns;  above 
all,  the  two  fundamental  evils  of  the 
eleventh  century,  Simony  (q.v.)  and  NicolaitAnifim 
(see  NicoLAiTANs).  Peter  entered  the  lists  against 
them.  When  the  priest  Johannes  Gratianus  ascended 
the  papal  throne  in  1045  as  Gregory  VI.  (q.v.), 
Peter  hailed  him  with  acclaim,  but  he  turned  out 
to  be  incapable  and,  moreover,  was  pc^uted  with 
simony;  hence  Damian's  hopes  turned  toward  the 
German  King  Henry  III.,  and  without  mistake. 
This  morally  strict  and  energetic  monarch,  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  thoroughgoing  reforms  of 
ecclesiastical  life,  brought  aid  to  the  Church.  In 
1046  he  appeared  in  Italy,  had  the  three  popes 
Benedict  IX.,  Sylvester  III.,  and  Gregory  VI.  de- 
posed by  synods  at  Sutri  and  Rome,  and  took  care 
that  the  Church  obtained  a  worthy  supreme  head. 
Clement  II.  towered  above  his  predecessors;  but 
his  was  not  a  vigorous  personality,  and  Peter, 
who  had  already  been  brought  into  contact  with 
the  German  king  by  their  common  interest  in  the 
reform  of  the  Church,  and  had  been  instructed  by 
him  to  support  the  pope,  was  impatient  with  the 
weakness  of  the  latter.  The  sudden  death  of  Clem- 
ent II.  brought  a  second  German  bishop,  Poppo  of 
Brixen,  as  Damasus  II.  to  the  Holy  See,  but  he 
also  had  only  a  brief  reign.  It  was  all  the  more 
important  then  that  in  his  successor  Leo  IX.  a 
man  was  f oimd  who  took  up  reform  systemati- 
cally and  with  great  energy.  Peter  placed  great 
confidence  in  him,  and  this  was  reciprocated 
by  the  pope.  EQs  relation  to  Victor  II.  was  not  so 
close. 

n.  Official  Activities:    Hitherto  the  activity  of 
Peter  in  the  cause  of  the  elevation  of  church  life 
had  been  entirely  free  of  any  official  attitude.  This 
state  of  affairs  ceased  under  Pope  Ste- 
z.  Cardinal  phen  IX.    In  the  hope  of  increasing 
and        thereby  the  efficiency  of  Peter  for  the 
Bishop      Church,  he  appointed  him,  in  1057, 
of  Ostia.    cardinal  and  bishop  of  Ostia.     Tlus 
promotion  was  no  joy  to  the  man  thus 
distinguished;     he    shrank    from    reentering    the 
world  from  which  he  had  fled;  but  his  sense  of 
duty  compelled  him  to  accept  the  position.     From 
the  moment  of  his  appointment  he  dedicated  him- 
self with  great  devotion  to  the  new  tasks,  and  sup- 
ported the  reform  policy  of  Stephen  with  all  liis 
might.     But  this  pope,  too,  reigned  but  a  short 
tune.    When  after  Stephen's  death  the  Roman  no- 
bihty  elevated  Bishop  John  of  Velletri  as  Benedict 
X.,  Peter  with  other  cardinals  fled  from  Rome,  and 
went  to  Fontavellana.     When  he  had  returned  to 
the  old  conditions,  he  became  fully  aware  of  what 
he  had  given  up  in  leaving  the  monastery.     He 
therefore  addressed  to  Nicholas  II.,  who  had  been 
elected  by  the  cardinals  successor  of  Stephen,  the 
most  pressing  petition  for  release  from  his  offices  in 
the  government  of  the  Church.    Whatever  he  could 
adduce  in  favor  of  this  request  he  brought  forward; 
but  he  was  not  mistaken  when  he  thought  that  Hil- 
debrand (see  Gbbqobt  VII.)i  who  lud  procured 
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his   appointment    as  cardinal,  would  oppose  his 
desire. 

The  relationship  between  him  and  Hildebrand 
was  a  remarkable  one.  At  one  as  to  their  great 
aims,  the  two  differed  fundamentally  both  in  re- 
gard to  the  means  to  be  employed 
a.  In  the  and  in  their  own  characters.  Hilde- 
Time  of  brand  had  by  far  the  stronger  wiU; 
Hildebrand.  Peter  therefore  yielded  to  him,  al- 
though not  without  resistance.  He 
calls  him  "  the  flattering  tyrant,  who  showed  pity 
with  the  love  of  a  Nero,  caressed  by  boxing  the 
ears,  stroked  with  eagle's  talons  '';  in  bold  paradox 
he  called  him  "  holy  Satan."  Nicholas  II.  refused 
Peter  permission  to  resign;  the  times  were  far  too 
serious  to  let  a  power  like  his  expend  itself  in  the 
service  of  a  single  monastery.  Not  merely  did 
Peter  remain  a  cardinal;  he  had  also  to  assume  the 
administration  of  the  bishopric  of  Velletri.  When 
through  the  movement  of  the  Patarenes  (q.v.)  in 
Milan  intolerable  conditions  had  arisen,  and  the 
moment  seemed  to  have  come  for  Rome  to  inter- 
vene, Peter  was  sent  thither  as  legate,  together 
with  Anselm  of  Lucca  (Alexander  II.).  He  justi- 
fied to  the  full  the  confidence  which  had  been  placed 
in  him.  He  succeeded  in  inducing  the  clergy  of 
Milan  to  abjure  simony  and  the  marriage  of  priests, 
and  in  bringing  the  church  of  St.  Ambrose  into  sub- 
jection to  the  see  of  Peter. 

The  schism  which,  after  the  death  of  Nicholas  II., 
broke  out  between  Alexander  II.  and  Honorius  II. 
found  Peter  on  the  side  of  the  former. 
3.  In  the  For  him  he  labored  with  glowing  zeal. 
Time  of  by  means  of  letters  to  the  antipope  as 
Alexan-  well  as  by  composing  the  Disceptatio 
derIL  aynodalia  in  view  of  the  assemblage 
summoned  to  Augsburg  for  Oct.,  1062, 
which  was  to  decide  between  the  rivals.  When 
Alexander  II.  had  actually  attained  recognition, 
Peter  exerted  himself  anew  for  permission  to  return 
to  his  monasteiy.  The  answer  was  that  the  pope 
sent  him  as  a  legate  to  France,  to  settle  a  quarrel 
between  the  cloister  of  Climy  and  the  bishop  of 
Macon.  This  journey,  too,  was  a  success.  But  Peter 
could  also  become  disagreeable.  That  on  his  own 
responsibility  he  asked  Archbishop  Anno  of  Cologne 
to  work  for  the  calling  of  a  general  coimcil  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  away  with  the  schism,  did  not 
correspond  with  the  wishes  of  Alexander  II.  When 
the  efynod  met  at  Mantua,  Whitsuntide,  1084,  it 
ended  indeed  in  a  triumph  for  Alexander.  The 
papal  court  was  also  dissatisfied  when  Peter,  with- 
out being  instructed  to  that  effect,  sent  in  1065 
an  earnest  exhortation  to  King  Henry  IV.  of  Ger- 
many to  come  to  Italy,  annihilate  Cadalus  and  get 
himself  the  imperial  crown;  this  journey  to  Rome 
might  easily  have  led  to  a  strengthening  of  the 
royal  influence  in  Italy,  to  undermine  which  had 
b€«n  one  of  the  chief  alms  of  papal  policy  since  the 
days  of  Stephen  IX. 

In  the  year  1067  Peter  finally  brought  about  his 
release  from  his  episcopal  duties;  yet,  not  only  did 
he  continue  to  have  the  titles  of  cardmal  and  bis- 
hop, but  was  also  occasionally  further  employed 
by  Alexander  II.  in  difficult  cases.  Thus  he  was 
lent  to  Germany  as  legate  in  1069,  when  Henry 


rV.  wished  to  be  divorced  from  his  consort  Bertha. 

In  this  case,   too,   the  persuasive   power   of    his 

oratory   was  brilliantly  exercised;   at 

4.  Mission  the  diet  at  Worms  he   succeeded  in 

to  Henry    making  Henry  yield.    He  was  also  suc- 
IV.  of      cessful  in  reconciling  Ravenna — which 

Germany,    had  allowed    itself    to  be  drawn  by 

Archbishop  Henry  over  to  the  side  of 

Cadalus — with  Rome  after  the  archbishop's  death. 

m.  Influence:  The  greatest  merits  of  Peter 
Damian  lie  in  the  reform  of  life  within  the  Church. 
In  the  struggle  against  the  "  incontinence  "  of  the 
clergy,  under  which  concept  were  included  not 
merely  immoral  acts  (cf.  the  Liber  Gomorrhiarvus, 
MPL,  cxlv.  159-190)  but  also  the  marriages  of 
priests,  he  was  the  most  important  and  most  per- 
sistent of  those  in  the  front  rank  of  the  fight;  he 
was  second  to  none  in  preparing  the  way  for  the 
legislative  measures  of  the  papacy  intended  to  en- 
force the  compulsory  celibacy  of  priests.  His  sec- 
ond great  life-task  was  the  conflict  with  simony. 
This  evil  had  taken  on  vast  dimensions  and  forms 
so  various  that  its  fundamental  character,  the  pur- 
chase of  an  ecclesiastical  position,  was  often  dis- 
guised. Of  especial  difficulty  was  the  question  of 
what  corollaries  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  simoni- 
acal  transfer  of  an  office,  whether  the  office  of  priest 
or  bishop  could  be  obtained  at  all  in  this  way.  On 
this  problem  views  within  the  Gregorian  party  were 
very  divergent.  Peter  stood  for  the  view  {Liber 
gratiseimua,  MPL,  cxlv.  99-154)  that,  since  the 
quality  of  a  consecrating  priest  can  never  affect  the 
consecration  performed  by  him,  even  a  simoniac 
can  impart  real  ordination,  and  that  the  orders  are 
valid  even  in  case  the  person  ordained  had  knowl- 
edge of  the  simoniacal  taint  of  the  ordainer.  There- 
fore, he  rejects  the  repetition  of  an  ordination  which 
had  been  performed  by  a  simoniac,  and  wishes  to 
leave  in  office  those  who  have,  free  of  charge,  re- 
ceived orders  from  a  simoniac.  In  his  time  the 
question  of  Investitiu:©  (q-v.)  by  laymen  was  not 
yet  in  the  foreground,  but  from  numerous  passages 
in  his  writings  it  is  plain  that  he  considered  Church 
and  State  to  be  two  coordinated  powers  with  differ- 
ent spheres  of  duty;  that  he  wished  their  harmo- 
nious cooperation;  and  that,  though  he  disapproved 
of  investiture  by  secular  princes,  he  did  not  reject 
it  in  principle.  In  these  maxims  of  ecclesiastical 
politics  is  seen  an  after-effect  of  the  time  of  Henry 
III.  The  controversy  between  Berengar  of  Tours 
and  Lanfranc  about  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist 
did  not  much  concern  him;  neither  did  the  out- 
break of  the  great  schism  between  Rome  and 
Byzantium  in  1054. 

IV.  Characterization:  Peter  Damian  was  through 
and  through  a  monastic;  he  remained  so  even  when 
he  entered  involuntarily  the  college  of  cardinals. 
But  he  possessed  great  gifts  which  procured  him 
signal  successes  when  he  was  compelled  to  come  out 
into  the  world.  Not  with  injustice  did  a  contem- 
porary name  him  "  old  Jerome,"  whom  indeed  he 
resembled  in  many  respects.  His  greatest  achieve- 
ments pertained  to  the  religious  and  moral  eleva- 
tion of  the  Italian  monks  and  secular  clei^.  In 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  he  was  soon  reverenced 
as  a  saint,  even  though  he  was  not  canonized.    In 
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1828  Leo  XII.  admitted  him  to  the  list  of  the  doe- 
tores  ecdesuB,  Carl  Mirbt. 

Bibliographt:  The  Op€ra  of  Peter,  ed.  C.  Gaietan,  were 
published  3  vols.,  Rome,  160^15,  4  vols.,  Paris,  1063. 
wiUi  two  lives,  also  1743,  and  Venioe,  1783,  aad  are  in 
AfPL,  czliv.-<£dv.  His  "  Glory  of  Paradise  *'  appeared 
in  T!nglwh,  London,  1867.  Of  his  life,  besides  the  ac- 
counts in  the  Opera,  ut  sup.,  and  in  ASB,  Feb.,  iii.  406 
sqq.,  there  are  sketches  by:  J.  Laderchi,  Rome,  1702; 
A.  VogeU  Jena,  1866;  A.  Capeoelatro,  Florence,  1862; 
F.  Neuldrch,  Qdttincen,  1876;  A.  Wambera,  Braslau. 
1876;  and  J.  Kleinermanns,  Steyl,  1882.  Consult  further: 
J.  Fehr,  in  OttUrreichitche  VierUliahraehrift  fUr  katholi- 
ache  Theoloffie,  vii  (1868),  189-240;  E.  Steindorff,  Jahr- 
bUeher  dea  deutachen  Rneha  vnier  Htinrich  III,,  2  vols., 
Leipsic,  1874-81;  H.  C.  Lea,  Sacardoial  CeUbaey,  chap, 
zii.,  Boston,  1884;  F.  W.  E.  Roth,  in  Studim  und  MU- 
theiUn  ciu  dem  BenedikHnerorden,  viL-vuL,  1886-87; 
J.  Langen,  Oeachichie  der  rOmiaehen  Kirehe,  vol.  iii.,  Bonn, 
1892;  C.  Mirbt,  Die  PrMiziatOt  im  ZeUaUer  Cfraoora  VII., 
Leipsic,  1894;  F.  Oregorovius,  Hial.  of  tha  City  of  Roma, 
vol.  iv.  passim,  London,  1896;  W.  F.  Barry,  Tha  Papal 
Monanhy  69O-1S0S,  New  York.  1902;  Neander,  Chna- 
tian  Church,  vol.  iii..  passim  (valuable);  Schaff,  ChrUtian 
Church,  vol.  v.,  part  1,  passim;  KL,  ix.  1904-08;  the  liter- 
ature under  the  articles  on  the  popes  named  in  the  text 
and  imder  Fx<aoxu<ation. 

PETBR  THE  DEACON:  The  name  of  several 
men  of  considerable  note  in  ecclesiastical  history 
or  literature. 

1.  One  of  the  Scythian  monks  who  was  sent  to 
Rome  in  connection  with  the  theopaschite  contro- 
versy imder  Pope  Hormisdas  (q.v.).  He  wrote  De 
incarnatUme  et  gratia  domini  nattri  Juu  Christi 
{MPL,  bdi.  83  sqq.),  addressing  it  to  Fulgentius 
of  Ruspe  (q.v.),  and  aimed  in  it  to  oppose  the 
Scythian  monks  and  especially  the  doctrine  of 
Faustus  of  Riez  concerning  grace.  Fulgentius  re- 
plied in  his  Epist.f  xvii.  {MPL,  Ixv.  451  sqq.). 
The  De  incamatione  is  often  printed  among  the 
works  of  Augustine  or  Fulgentius. 

2.  Saint,  and  pupil  and  friend  of  Gregoiy  the 
Great;  d.  at  Rome  c.  605.  He  was  one  of  the 
stimuli  which  operated  in  the  production  of  the 
works  of  Gregory,  being  especially  influential  in 
urging  that  Father  to  produce  his  Dialogorum  libri 
iv.  He  was  the  sponsor  for  the  story  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  form  of  a  dove  often  hovered  over 
Gregory  (cf.  ASB,  March,  ii.  211). 

8.  Peter  of  Monte  Cassino,  often  known  as  Peter 
the  subdeacon  of  St.  Januarius  at  Naples.  He  lived 
in  the  tenth  century,  and  was  active  in  the  com- 
pilation of  hagiologies,  among  other  works  being 
part  author  of  the  Vita  et  translatio  Athanasii 
epiacopi  Neapoleoa.  He  had  a  namesake  at  Naples 
about  1100  who  translated  legends  of  the  saints 
from  the  Greek. 

4.  The  most  important  of  the  name  is  another 
Peter  of  Monte  Cassino,  often  called  **  the  Libra- 
rian "  (Bibliothecarius).  He  was  of  high  birth,  and 
in  1115  entered  the  abbey  at  Monte  Cassino  to  re- 
ceive his  education;  he  left  there  about  1127,  and 
did  not  return  till  1136,  and  then  as  the  chief  par- 
tisan of  Reinald,  who  had  just  been  chosen  abbot, 
opposing  in  this  Innocent  II.  He  became  chaplain 
and  then  secretary  of  Emperor  Lothair  II.,  and 
was  satisfied  with  this  place;  but  he  was  desired 
at  Monte  Cassino,  and  returned  thither  to  take 
charge  of  the  archives,  to  which  he  furnished  an 
index  which  became  celebrated.  Alexander  III. 
named  him  abbot  of  Venoea.    He  continued  the 
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Chronicle  "  of  Leo  Marsicanus;    wrote  De  viriM 

iUiutribtu    Casinensibus;     De    lode    Mmetis;    the 

rhythm  De  noffiesimU;  and  is  regarded  as  the  author 

of   Anastasii   Chronicon   Cannenae    (in   Muratori, 

Scriptoree,  ii.  351  sqq.).     EQs  other  works  are  in 

MPL,  dxxiii.  439  sqq. 

Bibuograpbt:  A  list  of  the  editlcms  of  the  worics  of  the 
last-named  is  given  in  Potthast,  Wagwaiaar,  pp.  919-020. 
Consult  further:  U.  Balsano,  La  Cronacha  Italiana  nd 
madio  avo,  Milan,  1884;  Wattenbaoh,  DOQ,  i  (1893).  8«. 
iL  230,  237,  492,  498;  and  £.  Caspar.  Patrua  Diaeonua  und 
dia  Mania  Caaainaaer  Folachunifan,  Berlin,  1909. 

PETER   OF   DRESDEN:     Reputed   refugee  in 
Bohemia;  d.  about  1440.    ^neas  Silvius  in  his  his- 
toiy  of  Bohemia  relates  that  the  distribution  of  the 
communion  in  both  kinds  by  the  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  S.  Biichael  in  Prague,  Jacob  of  Mies 
(q.v.),  was  at  the  suggestion  of  a  certain  Peter  of 
Dresden,  a  German  by  birth  who  had  once  studied 
in  Prague  and  had  left  the  university  in  1409,  but 
having  been  afterward  driven  from  his  native  land 
on  account  of  the  Waldensian  heresy  had  returned 
to  Prague.    Not  only  are  good  historical  sources 
silent  on  Peter  of  Dresden;  but  the  monk  Nicolaus 
von  Lacu  (d.  1380)  had  already  demanded  both 
kinds  of  the  communion.    It  is  evident  that  the  re- 
port that  Peter  of  Dresden  was  the  originator  of 
this  practise  in  Bohemia  was  an  invention  intended 
to  make  it  unpopular  among  the  Bohemians.    An- 
other story  about  Peter  appearing  in  the  seven- 
teenth oentuiy  was  that  he  was  the  author  of  the 
macaronic  church  hymns,  and,  more  particularly, 
of  the  hymn  "  In  diilci  jujsilo."    Hoffman  von  Fsd- 
lersleben  suggests  that  as  Jacob  of  Mies  wrote  hymns 
in  the  popular  dialect  and  sought  to  introduce  them 
into  the  Roman  lituigy,  ^neas  Silvius  seciired  also 
this  reputation  for  Peter  of  Dresden.    It  may  be 
doubted  if  there  was  such  a  person,  yet  F.  Palacky 
properly  suggests  that  those  who  were  responsible 
for  nftming  the  originator  of  communion  in  both 
kinds  would  hardly  have  referred  to  any  one  not 
known  to  contemporaries.  It  seems  to  be  certain  that 
Peter  of  Dresden  was  school-master  at  Prague  for  a 
time  and  was  driven  out.     (Ferdinand  Cohrs.) 

Bibuographt:  J.  G.  Sohreiber,  Da  Patro  Dreadenai,  Ldp- 
sio,  1678;  J.  Thomasius,  Curidae  Gedanekan  vom  Dra^- 
dniachan  Petar,  Leipsic,  1702;  F.  Palacky,  OaachichU  wa 
Bdhmen,  III.,  i.  333,  Pracue,  1845;  K.  Hdfler,  Gaachiehi- 
adureSbar  dar  huaaitiachan  Bewagtmo,  3  vols.,  Viorna,  1856- 
1866;  £.  H.  Oillet,  Lifa  and  Timaa  of  John  Huaa,  i.  38, 
483,  619,  PhiUdelphi&,  1861. 

PETER   THE    FULLER.     See    MoNOPHTsms, 
§§  4  sqq. 

PETER  THE  HERMIT:  B.  at  Amiens  in  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century;  d.  in  the  monas- 
teiy  of  Neumoustier,  at  Huy  (25  m.  s.s.w.  of  Li^), 
Belgiiun,  July  7,  1115.  In  1093  he  went  on  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  Land  and  brought  back  a  let- 
ter from  Simeon,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  to  Pope 
Urban  II.  in  which  an  appeal  was  made  to  deliver 
the  Christians  from  the  indignities  they  suCFered  at 
the  hands  of  the  Mohammedans.  In  delivering  this 
letter  Peter  confirmed  it  by  his  own  experiences 
and  recited  the  sufferings  of  other  pilgrims.  His 
address  made  a  great  impression  upon  the  pope. 
He  also  awakened  interest  as  he  told  his  story  on 
his  way  back  to  Amiens.    He  was  present  at  Cler- 
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mont  in  Nov.,  1095,  when  the  first  crusade  was 
detennined  on  (see  Crusades)  and  afterward  trav- 
ersed southern  France,  and  along  the  Rhine  preach- 
ing to  great  crowds  the  duty  of  going  on  the  cru- 
sade. The  time  set  for  the  start  was  Aug.  16, 1096, 
but  his  converts  insisted  upon  his  leading  them  to 
Palestine  as  soon  as  possible,  and  in  the  spring 
40,000,  among  them  many  kn^hts,  the  archbishop 
of  Salzburg,  the  bishops  of  Chur  and  Strasburg, 
and  other  ecclesiastics,  made  their  way  through 
Hungary.  Only  7,000  reached  Constantinople, 
many  having  been  killed  by  the  Bulgarians,  and 
most  of  those  who  ultimately  reached  Asia  were 
massacred  by  the  Turks.  Peter  himself  joined  the 
regular  crusading  army  and  entered  Jerusalem  with 
it  (1099).  He  returned  to  Europe  and  foimded  the 
monastery  in  which  he  died.  On  Jime  29,  1854,  a 
bronze  statue  of  him  was  unveiled  in  Amiens.  It 
stands  back  of  the  cathedral,  in  the  Place  Pierre 
d'Amiens. 

BrBuooRAPHT:  The  principal  literature  k  that  dealing  with 
the  first  crusade  (see  imder  Cbusadbs).  Consult  further: 
William  of  Tyre,  Oetia  Dei  per  Francos,  i.  11-17.  The 
biography  by  D.  A.  Goodsell,  Cincinnati,  1006;  P. 
d'Oultreman,  2  parts,  Valenciennes,  1632;  J.  F.  Sohachert, 
Peter  van  Amiena  und  OoU fried  von  Bouillon^  Berlin,  1819; 
M.  Vion,  Pierre  VHermite  et  lee  croieadee,  Amiens,  1853; 
L.  Paulet,  Dieeertation  eitr  la  naieeanee  de  Pierre  VHer- 
mite^  Namur,  1854;  A.  Ingerslef,  Ptier  fra  Amiene  og  det 
fdrate  Koretog,  Copenhacen,  1859;  Gibbon,  Decline  and 
FaUt  chap.  xxxiiL;  Milman,  LaHn  ChrieUaniiyt  iv.  25  sqq.; 
Sehaff,  Chriatian  Churcht  v.  1,  pp.  230  sqq. 

PETER  THE  IBERIAN.  See  Monofhtbitbs, 
§{  2  sqq. 

PETER  LOMBARD. 

Life  (I  1). 

Theological  Position  (|  2). 

Method  (I  3). 

Analysis  of  the  '*  Sentences  *'  (|  4). 

Attacks  on  the  "  Sentences  ";  Other  Works  (|  6). 

Peter,  commonly  known  as  "  the  Lombard " 
from  his  birthplace,  and  distinguished  as  "  the  Mas- 
ter of  the  Sentences  "  from  his  principal  work,  was 
one  of  the  most  important  scholastic  theologians 

of  the  twelfth  century.  He  was  bom 
z.  Life,     probably  at  Novara,   then  in   Lom- 

bardy,  scarcely  earlier  than  1105-10; 
d.  in  Paris  c.  1160  (1164).  Wb  family  was  poor,  but 
he  early  foimd  powerful  patrons,  so  that  he  was 
able  to  gain  a  good  education,  first  at  Bologna,  then 
in  France,  at  Reims,  to  which  he  came  with  a  letter 
of  recommendation  from  St.  Bernard,  and  in  Paris, 
at  that  time  the  headquarters  of  learning.  Here  he 
remained,  in  close  relations  with  the  school  of  St. 
Victor,  to  whose  head  Gilduin  St.  Bernard  had 
again  commended  him  in  a  letter  still  extant.  He 
taught  theology  in  the  cathedral  school  of  Notre- 
Dame,  and  found  time  to  produce  the  works  dis- 
cussed below.  Their  dates  can  be  only  approxi- 
mately fixed.  The  most  famous  of  them,  the  Libri 
qiMhujT  aententiarum,  was  probably  composed  be- 
tween 1147  and  1150,  although  it  may  be  placed  as 
late  as  1155.  Nothing  is  certainly  known  of  his 
later  life  except  that  be  became  bishop  of  Paris  in 
1159.  According  to  Walter  of  St.  Victor,  a  hostile 
witness,  he  obtained  the  office  by  simony;  the  more 
usual  story  is  that  Philip,  younger  brother  of  Louis 
Vn.  and  archdeacon  of  Paris,  was  elected  but  de- 


clined in  favor  of  Peter,  his  teacher.  The  date  of 
his  death  can  not  be  determined  with  certainty. 
The  ancient  epitaph  in  the  church  of  St.  Marcel  at 
Paris  assigns  it  to  1164,  but  the  figures  seem  to  be 
a  later  addition;  and  the  demonstrable  fact  that 
Maurice  of  Sully  was  bishop  before  the  end  of  1160 
seems  conclusive  against  it,  although  it  is  possible 
that  in  that  year  he  resigned  his  see  and  lived  three 
or  four  years  longer.  His  personal  character,  as 
far  as  it  can  be  determined  from  the  scanty  indicar 
tions,  seems  to  have  been  deserving  of  respect,  and 
even  the  opponent  just  mentioned,  a  former  pupil 
of  his,  speaks  of  him  with  personal  affection. 

The  historic  importance  of  Peter  Lombard  rests 
on  his  **  Sentences  "  and  the  position  taken  by  them 
in  medieval  theology  (see  Scholasticism).  The 
earlier  dogmatic  theologians,  such  as  Isidore  of 

Seville,  Alcuin,  and  Paschasius  Rad- 

2.  Theo-    bert,  had  attempted  to  establish  the 

logical      doctrine   of  the  Church   from   Bible 

Position,    texts  and  quotations  from  the  Fathers. 

In  the  eleventh  century  this  method 
gave  place  to  dialectical  and  speculative  working 
over  of  the  traditional  dogmas.  Peter  Lombard 
came  into  the  field  at  a  time  when  the  new  methods 
and  their  dialectical  artifices  were  still  exposed  to 
wide-spread  objection,  but  when  the  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge was  exceedingly  keen.  One  text-book  after 
another  was  being  published,  the  majority  of  them 
either  issuing  from  the  school  of  Abelard,  or  in  some 
degree  inspired  by  him.  Of  these  works  the  great- 
est influence  was  attained  by  that  of  Peter,  which 
was,  for  the  time,  an  admirable  compendium  of 
theological  knowledge.  It  is  written  under  the  in- 
fluence preeminently  of  Abelard,  Hugo  of  St.  Vic- 
tor, and  the  Decretum  of  Gratian.  Whether  Peter 
had  himself  seen  the  early  writers  whom  he  cites  is 
frequently  uncertain;  he  was  a  man  of  wide  read- 
ing, but  the  works  of  the  Fathers  had  been  used 
again  and  again  in  long  catense  of  *^  sentences " 
which  rendered  it  unnecessary  to  go  to  the  original 
treatises.  As  to  his  contemporaries,  whom  he  knew 
thoroughly,  he  shows  the  influence  of  Abelard  in 
his  whole  method  and  in  countless  details,  while 
preserving  a  critical  attitude  toward  his  most  pro- 
nounced peculiarities.  On  the  other  hand,  he  fol- 
lows Hugo  veiy  closely  and  often  textually,  though 
here  also  with  a  tendency  to  avoid  the  purely  spec- 
ulative elements.  For  his  sacramental  doctrine, 
Gratian  is  very  useful,  especially  through  the  quo- 
tations adduced  by  him  and  his  legal  attitude 
toward  these  questions. 

The  most  marked  characteristic  of  Peter's  method 
is  the  cautious  and  reserved  discretion  of  his  treat- 
ment of  dogmatic  problems.  He  shows  a  strong 
disinclination  to  laimch  out  into  speculation,  at- 
tempting simply  to  set  forth  clearly  the  Church's 
received  doctrine.  He  does  not  touch  disputes  be- 
tween Scripture  and  reason,  authority  and  philos- 
ophy. He  was  unable  to  keep  clear  altogetlier  of 
the  technical  terms  of  the  philosophical  schools;  the 

authorities,    both    earlier    and    later, 
3.  Method,  whom  he  followed  had  worked  with 

these  terms.  But  his  explanations  of 
them  are  rather  non-committal  and  eclectic,  thus 
rendering  his  worii;  of  the  broadest  utility.   Assum- 
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ing  as  the  grounds  of  his  decisions  the  Scriptures, 
the  Fathers,  and  the  ancient  councils  with  their 
creeds,  he  proceeds  first  of  all  to  propound  a  ques- 
tion, offering  next  a  solution  by  means  of  one  or 
more  patristic  passages.  Authorities  which  seem 
to  contradict  this  conclusion  are  next  adduced; 
and  the  opposition  is  met  by  one  of  two  methods, 
both  AbeLard's — either  by  the  hypothesis  that  the 
words  may  be  taken  in  two  different  senses  in  the 
two  authorities,  or  by  the  weighing  of  authorities,  in 
which  case  the  Bible  is  assumed  to  be  infallible,  and 
Augustine  has  the  greatest  weight  among  the 
Fathers.  Another  way  of  posing  the  question  is  to 
cite  some  contemporary  statement  and  confirm  or 
refute  it.  Reason  takes  a  secondaiy  place.  The 
natural  reason  is  indeed  a  reflection  of  the  presence 
of  God,  yet  it  needs  to  be  helped  and  completed 
by  revelation.  He  admits  that  the  creation  of  the 
world  by  God  was  known  to  the  heathen  "  by  a 
course  of  philosophical  reasoning,"  as  well  as  the  law 
of  nature  "  by  which  man  understands  and  is  con- 
scious what  is  meant  by  good  and  evil  ";  and  he 
here  anticipates  the  later  scholastic  attitude.  Theol- 
ogy is  bound  to  set  forth  the  positive  doctrine  of 
the  Church,  but  in  its  fimdamentals  it  agrees  with 
the  natural  and  rational  results  arrived  at  by  the 
himian  mind.  The  Lombard,  however,  does  not 
reach  the  scientific  clearness  of  his  successors  in 
relation  to  these  questions,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  usually  resists  the  tendency  to  hair-splitting  so 
characteristic  of  many  of  them. 

The  first  book  of  the  "  Sentences  "  deals,  prin- 
cipally from  a  cosmological  standpoint,  with  the 
evidences  for  the  existence  of  God.  For  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  he  appeals  to  the  analogies  used 
since  Augustine,  while  denjring  that  a 
4.  Analysis  real  knowledge  of  the  doctrine  can  be 
of  the  obtained  from  them  without  positive 
"Sen-  revelation  and  faith,  and  emphasizing 
tences."  the  fact  that  no  human  speech  can 
give  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  na- 
ture of  God.  Joachim  of  Flore  asserted  that  Peter 
changed  the  Trinity  into  a  quatemity,  and  the 
chaige  was  investigated  at  the  Lateran  Council  of 
1215.  The  basis  of  this  charge  was  the  manner  in 
which  he  distinguished  the  divine  substance  from 
the  three  persons,  asserting,  as  a  realist,  the  sub- 
stantive reality  of  this  common  substance.  Joachim 
accused  him  of  adding  this  substance  to  the  three 
persons;  but  Innocent  III.  and  the  council  decided 
that  he  was  perfectly  orthodox.  The  relation  be- 
tween the  prescience  of  God  and  events  is  conceived 
in  such  a  way  that  neither  that  which  happens  is 
the  actual  groimd  of  the  foreknowledge  nor  the 
latter  of  the  former,  but  each  is  to  the  other  a 
causa  sine  qua  non.  Predestination  is  thus,  as  a 
divine  election,  the  preparation  of  grace,  the  fore- 
knowledge and  preparation  of  the  blessings  of  God, 
through  which  man  is  justified.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  merit  antecedent  to  grace,  not  even  in  the 
sense  that  man  can  merit  not  to  be  cast  away.  The 
omnipotence  of  God  consists  in  this,  that  he  does 
what  he  wills  and  suffers  nothing.  A  distinction  is 
made  between  the  absolute  uncaused  will  of  God, 
which  is  always  accomplished,  and  what  may  be 


called  his  wiU  in  a  loose  sense.  To  the  signa  beru 
placiti,  the  signs  of  the  latter,  including  command! 
prohibitions,  counsels,  operations,  permissions,  re 
suits  do  not  always  correspond — "  for  God  com 
manded  Abraham  to  sacrifice  his  son,  yet  did  nc 
will  it  to  be  done."  The  second  book  deals  wit! 
creation  and  the  doctrine  of  the  angels,  usually  fd 
lowing  Hugo.  Peter  considers  the  **  image  "  am 
**  likeness  "  of  God  as  distinct,  but  does  not  decid 
for  any  of  the  three  explanations  of  this  distinctioi 
which  he  quotes.  He  rejects  the  traducianist  the 
oiy  of  the  origin  of  the  human  soul.  He  calls  th 
will  free,  inasmuch  as  it  ''  has  power  to  desire  an( 
choose,  without  coercion  or  necessity,  what  it  ha 
decreed  on  grounds  of  reason,"  but  he  denies  Abe 
lard's  theory  that  the  moral  character  of  an  act  de 
pends  on  the  will  of  the  doer.  Of  some  importanc 
is  the  strong  emphasis  laid  upon  the  actually  sinfii 
character  of  the  nature  derived  from  Adam,  in  cod 
junction  with  the  condemnation  of  Abelard's  prop 
osition  that  "  we  inherit  from  Adam  not  guilt  bu 
penalty."  In  regard  to  grace  he  shows  some  inde 
pendent  thought,  which  had  its  influence  on  late 
teaching.  Grace  (gratia  operans)  is  a  power  (rtr 
tus)  which  frees  and  heals  the  will,  enabling  it  t 
perform  good  and  meritorious  works;  of  the  twi 
coefficients  to  the  production  of  these,  grace  and  tb 
will,  grace  is  the  more  important.  The  third  bod 
deals  with  Christology,  reproducing  the  traditiona 
orthodox  conceptions,  but  showing  some  influeno 
from  Abelard.  One  portion  of  this  diacussioi 
brought  him  into  suspicion  of  Nihilianism,  of  whid 
he  was  accused  by  John  of  Cornwall  and  Walter  o 
St.  Victor,  and  more  than  one  council  took  up  tb 
question,  though  without  deciding  it.  The  chai^ 
of  Nestorianism,  which  Gerhoh  of  Reichersbei] 
brought  against  the  Christology  of  his  time,  wa 
made  also  against  the  Lombard.  In  regard  to  th 
atonement,  he  endeavored  both  to  follow  out  tb 
accepted  system  of  his  day  and  to  make  use  o 
suggestions  from  Abelard.  Christ  merited  glorifi 
cation  by  his  life,  and  by  his  death  man's  entranc 
into  Paradise,  his  liberation  from  sin  and  its  penalt; 
and  from  the  power  of  the  devil.  Christ  as  man  b 
perfect  and  sufficient  sacrifice  to  achieve  reconcilis 
tion,  through  the  revelation  of  God's  love  made  i 
his  death;  "  the  death  of  Christ  then  justifies  uj 
when  by  it  love  is  awakened  in  our  hearts."  Fui 
ther,  Christ  sets  man  free  from  eternal  punishmeii 
rdaxando  debilum;  but  to  set  man  free  from  th 
temporal  punishment,  which  is  remitted  in  baptist 
and  mitigated  by  penance,  "  the  (>enances  laid  upo 
those  who  repent  by  the  Church  would  not  suffic 
unless  the  penalty  borne  by  Christ  were  added  t 
release  us."  There  is  a  lack  of  clearness  about  thi 
whole  subject;  the  ideas  of  Abelard  (Anselm  is  no 
noticed)  diow  themselves  now  and  again  througl 
all  the  effort  to  preserve  the  objective  notion  of  th 
work  of  redemption.  The  fourth  book  deals  wit! 
the  sacraments.  Here  Peter  follows  Hugo  and  th 
Decretum  of  Gratian;  and  his  teaching  was  of  grea 
significance  for  the  later  development.  He  wa 
probably  the  first  to  make  a  distinct  classificatioi 
of  seven  and  only  seven  sacraments;  he  laid  dowi 
the  dogmatic  questions  to  be  discussed  under  th 
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head  of  each,  and  he  introduced  matter  from  church 
law  into  hit  discussion  of  the  sacramental  dogma. 
In  regard  to  the  Eucharist,  he  speaks  of  the  ''  con- 
version "  of  one  substance  into  the  other,  without 
defining  any  further,  and  denies  both  the  symbolic 
view  and  the  consubstantiation  taught  by  some 
followers  of  Berengar.  In  his  doctrine  of  penance 
he  follows  Abelard  in  seeking  theoretical  justifica- 
tion for  the  change  which  by  this  time  had  taken 
place  in  the  practise. 

In  spite  of  the  cautious  objectivity  of  the  whole 
treatment,  some  of  the  propositions  laid  down  in 
the  "  Sentences  '*  were  considered  erroneous  in 
after  years.  Mention  has  been  made  above  of  the 
attacks  on  Peter's  doctrine  of  the 
5.  Attacks  Trinity  and  his  Christology.  Walter  of 
on  the  "  Sen-  St.  Victor  asserts  that  at  the  Lateran 

tences";    Council  of  1179  it  was  proposed  to 
Other      condemn  the  **  Sentences,"  but  other 

Works,  matters  prevented  a  discussion  of  the 
proposal.  From  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century  the  University  of  Paris  refused 
its  assent  to  eight  propositions,  of  a  highly  tech- 
nical character,  it  is  true,  and  Bonaventura  declined 
to  press  them.  Others  were  afterward  added;  but 
these  objections  did  not  interfere  with  the  general 
popularity  of  the  work,  which  had  increased  to  such 
an  extent  by  Roger  Bacon's  time  that  he  could 
complain  (c.  1267)  that  lectures  on  it  had  forced 
those  on  Scriptural  subjects  into  the  background. 
Besides  the  "  Sentences,"  other  extant  works  of 
Peter  Lombard  are  Cammentarius  in  paalmoa 
Davidicoa  (first  printed  Nuremberg,  1478;  in  MPL, 
cxci.  31-1296)  and  CoUectanea  in  omnes  D,  Paxdi 
epistoUu  (first  printed  Paris,  1535;  in  MPL,  cxci., 
cxcii.) — ^both  collections,  in  the  manner  of  medievtd 
Catense  (q.v.),  of  quotations  from  patristic  and  early 
medieval  theologians,  with  occasional  independent 
remarks.  A  few  unpublished  manuscripts,  some 
of  them  of  doubtful  authenticity,  remain  in  various 
places.  Of  these  the  most  important  for  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  author  are  two  manuscripts,  one 
early  thirteenth  century,  the  other  fourteenth,  in 
the  Bibliothdque  Nationale  at  Paris,  containing 
twenty-five  festival  sermons  representing  a  moder- 
ate type  of  medieval  mystical  theology,  dominated 
by  allegorical  exegesis,  but  making  some  excellent 
practical  points.  Extracts  from  them  are  given 
by  F.  Protois  (P.  Lombard,  son  6p6que,  sa  vie,  sea 
Merits  el  eon  influence,  pp.  126-147,  Paris,  1881). 

(R.  Seeberg.) 

BiBLioaRAPHT:  The  Opera  are  collected  in  MPL^  cxci.- 
cxdi.  The  "  Sentences  "  were  iasued  in  the  original  in 
many  editions  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
On  Peter  Lombard  consult,  besides  the  work  of  Protois, 
ut  sup.;  P.  J.  Haurdau,  De  la  phUotophie  aeoUutiqttef  i. 
332  sqq.,  Paris,  1850;  I.  A.  Domer,  Lehre  von  der  Person 
Christi,  ii.  374  sqq.,  Stuttgart,  1863,  Eng.  transl.,  5  vols., 
Edinburgh,  1861-63;  J.  Bresch,  EMsai  surlea*'  Sentences  " 
de  Pierre  Lombard,  Strasburg,  1857;  A.  Stdckl.  Geaehichte 
der  PhUoaophie  dee  MiUdaUera,  i.  390-411.  Mains,  1861; 
H.  Denifle,  CharltUarium  univereitatia  Parieienaia,  vol.  i., 
Paris,  1889;  J.  KOgel,  Petrtu  Lombardua  in  aeiner  SteUung 
Mur  PhUoaophie  dea  Mittelaltera,  Leipsic,  1897;  J.  N.  Espen- 
berger,  in  BeiirOge  zur  Oeachichte  dea  MittdaUerat  iii.  5 
(1901);  O.  Baltser,  in  Studien  zur  GeachichU  der  Theolof/ie 
vnd  Kirehe,  vol.  viii.,  1902;  Schaff,  Christian  Church,  v. 
1,  pp.  631-636;  Neander,  Chrialian  Church,  iv.  409-411 
et  passim;  Hamack,  Dogma,  vol.  vi.  passim;  and  the 
works  on  the  histoiy  of  philosophy  and  of  dogma. 


PETER  MARTTR  (PETER  OF  VERONA): 
Italian  Dominican;  b.  at  Verona  1205  or  1206; 
assassinated  near  Bariassina  (14  m.  n.  of  Milan) 
Apr.  6,  1252.  Though  his  parents  were  probably 
Cathari,  he  seems  to  have  become  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic while  a  student  at  Bologna.  In  1221,  the  year 
of  Dominic's  death,  he  entered  the  Dominican 
order,  and  soon  gained  wide  reputation  as  an  in- 
quisitor and  converter  of  Italian  heretics.  For 
twenty  years  he  worked  in  the  service  of  the  In- 
quisition at  Florence,  Cremona,  Como,  etc.,  and 
especially  at  Milan.  It  was  here  that  he  finally  fell 
a  victim  to  a  conspiracy  originated  by  the  Cathari, 
who  had  him  assassinated  while  returning  from 
Como.  The  next  year  he  was  canonized  by  Inno- 
cent IV.,  and  by  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy 
had  become  a  chief  patron  saint  of  the  Holy  Office. 
His  martyrdom  is  frequently  depicted  in  the  art  of 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  whole 
scene  of  his  death  was  represented  by  Titian  in  a 
painting  in  the  Venetian  church  of  SS.  Giovanni  e 
Paolo;  and  he  also  frequently  appears  with  a  sword 
in  his  back,  a  knife  thrust  into  his  neck,  or  with  a 
palm  and  sword.    His  day  is  Apr.  29. 

(O.  ZOCKLERf.) 

Bibuogbapht:  The  Vita,  by  Thoma  Agni  (Agnello  de 
Lentlno),  with  commentary,  is  in  ASB,  At>r.,  iii.  67S-719. 
The  proceedings  of  the  inquiry  into  his  death  are  printed 
in  Archivio  atorico  Lombardico,  iv  (1877),  701-794,  and  ed. 
O.  Waits,  in  MGH,  Script.,  xxv  (1880),  320  sqq.;  of.  H. 
C.  Lea,  Hist,  of  the  Inquiaition,  I  383,  417,  479,  511,  ii. 
276,  New  York,  1906.  Consult  further:  R.  de  Visiani, 
Vita  e  martirio  dd  S.  Pietro,  Verona,  1862;  O.  Mira,  Bib- 
liografia  SicQiana,  i.,  ii.,  Palermo,  1876;  F.  T.  Perrens,  in 
Revue  histarique,  ii  (1876),  337-366;  Bibliotheca  hagio- 
graphiea  LaHna,  ii.  977  sqq.,  Brussels,  1001 ;  KL,  iz.  1925. 

PBTER  MARTYR  VERMIGLL    See  Vermigli. 

PETER  NOLASCO,  SAINT.    See  Nolasco. 

PETER  OF  POITIERS:  Scholastic  theologian; 
d.  1205.  He  seems  to  have  followed  Peter  Comes- 
tor  at  Paris  as  a  teacher  of  theology  about  1160 
and  became  in  1192  his  second  successor  as  chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Paris.  While  he  left  as 
minor  writings  the  imprinted  Diatinctionea  paalterii 
and  AUegoricB  super  Vetua  et  Novum  Teatamenlum, 
he  is  known  for  his  Senientiarum  libri  quinque,  com- 
pleted at  the  latest  in  1175  (ed.  H.  Mathoud,  Paris, 
1655,  reprinted  in  MPL,  ccxi.  789  sqq.).  The  work 
is  closely  related  to  that  of  Peter  the  Lombard 
(q.v.),  though  it  has  its  own  peculiarities.  Book  i. 
deals  with  the  Trinity;  ii.  with  rational  creatures, 
among  which. the  sins  figure;  iii.-v.  are  concerned 
with  the  restoration  which  comes  (1)  with  the  rees- 
tablishment  of  the  virtues,  (2)  through  the  incar- 
nation, and  (3)  through  participation  in  the  sac- 
raments. The  first  subject,  the  Trinity,  is  handled 
in  dialectic  manner  and  at  length;  the  second  book 
is  a  treatment  of  cosmology,  angelology,  and  an- 
thropology; of  the  three  theological  virtues  faith 
and  hope  are  briefly  discussed,  charity  more  ex- 
haustively; the  sacraments  are  naturally  seven, 
among  which  special  attention  is  given  to  baptism, 
confirmation,  the  Eucharist,  and  marriage.  As  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Lombard,  Peter  cites  fewer 
authorities  and  is  more  dialectic;  as  a  consequence 
of  the  latter,  he  is  addicted  to  minute  subdivision 
of  his  subject.    Thus  he  distinguishes  between  four 
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kinds  of  fear:  worldly  fear,  fear  of  divine  punish- 
ment, fear  which  comes  from  love  of  God,  and  filial 
fear,  which  divides  into  reverence  and  fear  of  sepa- 
ration, from  the  last  of  which  Christ  was  free.  The 
unison  between  this  Peter  and  the  Lombard  was  so 
great  that  the  latter  overshadowed  the  former,  in 
spite  of  his  numerous  illustrations. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  two  other  men  bore  the 
name  of  Peter  of  Poitiers:  a  monk  of  Cluny,  secre- 
tary to  Peter  the  Venerable,  who  left  a  couple  of 
writings  which  are  in  Af  PL,  clxxxix.  52  sqq.,  56 
sqq.,  661 ;  and  a  canonist  of  St.  Victor,  who  l^t  an 
unpublished  work  De  poenUenUa  aeu  cor^feanone, 

(S.  M.  DsUTBCHtO 

Biblioorapht:  C.  Oudin,  Commentaritu  de  eeriptonbtu 
mxlena,  ii.  1409  sqq.,  Leiprio,  1722,  reproduced  in  MPL, 
oozL  779  sqq.;  HiaUrire  litUraire  de  la  France,  zvi.  484 
sqq.,  xii.  349  sqq.;  H.  Deoifle,  Chari%dariviin  %tniverniatie 
Parieienei9f  i.  8,  no.  8,  note  1,  and  p.  01,  Paris,  1890; 
KL,  ix.  1934^5. 

PETER  OF  SEBASTE:  Youngest  brother  of 
Basil  the  Great,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  Macrina 
the  Younger  (qq.v.);  b.  before  349;  d.  between 
391  and  394.  He  was  brought  up  and  educated  by 
his  sister  Macrina,  who  early  instilled  in  him  the 
desire  for  the  ascetic  life  and  was  accompanied  by 
him  when  she  and  their  mother  retired  to  their  re- 
treat on  the  Iris.  He  was  skilful  in  handicrafts,  by 
which  he  contributed  to  the  support  of  his  mother 
and  sister  and  to  their  charities.  He  succeeded 
Basil  in  the  presidency  of  the  tatter's  monastery  on 
the  Iris,  and  in  370  was  made  presbyter  by  Basil, 
whose  messenger  he  was  on  missions  which  required 
diplomacy  and  delicate  handling.  In  380  he  was 
made  bi^op  of  Sebaste  in  Lesser  Armenia,  in  suc- 
cession to  Eustathius  (q.v.),  and  took  part  in  the 
First  Council  of  Constantinople,  381.  He  served 
as  almoner  for  Olympia  the  deaconess  in  the  distri- 
bution of  funds  to  the  poor. 

The  only  extant  literary  work  of  Peter  is  a  letter 
to  his  brother  Gregory  (in  the  latter's  Opera,  ii.  268), 
beseeching  him  to  refute  Eunomius  and  defend  Bacdl 
from  charges  brought  against  the  latter.  Yet  all 
accoimts,  as  well  as  his  own  letter,  seem  to  make 
him  the  intellectual  equal  of  his  more  renowned 
brothers,  give  hipa  a  character  for  a  lovely  modesty 
and  for  talents  which  sought  a  practical  not  a  liter- 
ary outlet,  and  show  that  his  was  really  the  stimu- 
lus which  resulted  in  several  of  Gregory's  works, 
notably  the  Explicatio  apologetica  and  the  De  hom- 
inis  opificio, 

Biblioorapht:  Sources  are  his  brother  Gr^cory's  '*  Ufe  of 
the  Holy  Macrina  ";  Nioephonis,  Hial.  eccl.t  xi.  19;  Theo- 
dore t.  Hist,  eccl.,  V.  8.  Consult:  Tillemont,  Mhnoiree^ 
ix.  572-580;  CeOlier,  Avtewre  aacrU,  iv.  349,  618;  DNB, 
iv.  345-346. 

PETER  THE  VENERABLE  (MAURICE  DE 
MONTBOISSIER) :  Abbot  of  Cluny;  b.  in  1092 
or  1094;  d.  at  Climy  (11  m.  n.w.  of  Mdcon)  Dec. 
25,  1155.  Of  noble  lineage,  he  was  devoted  by  his 
mother  to  the  religious  life  before  his  birth,  and  was 
educated  in  the  abbey  of  Soucilanges  in  the  diocese 
of  Clermont.  His  ability  led  the  abbot,  Hugo  I.  of 
Cluny,  to  make  him  prior  of  Vezelay  and  Domne 
at  an  early  age;  and  on  Aug.  27,  1122,  he  was 
elected  abbot  of  Cluny  to  succeed  Hugo  II.    Aided 


by  his  loyal  friend  Mathieu,  prior  of  St.  Martin-des- 
Champs,  later  cardinal  bishop  of  Albano,  he  reformed 
the  mother  house  at  Cluny ;  and  by  his  tours  of 
inspection  secured  discipline  in  the  cloisters  of  the 
Guniac  congregation.  While  he  was  absent  on  a 
tour  of  inspection  in  Aquitaine,  the  former  Abbot 
Pontius,  who  had  resigned  his  office,  returned  to 
Climy  and  seised  the  abbey,  only  to  be  deprived  of 
it  by  Pope  Honorius  II.,  and  to  die  at  Rome  in 
1126.  Peter  succeeded,  by  his  wise  financial  course, 
in  gradually  repairing  the  damages  which  the  mon- 
astery had  suflPered  from  the  extravagance  of 
Pontius. 

The  next  task  of  Peter  was  to  check  the  dissen- 
sion between  the  monks  of  Cluny  and  the  Cister- 
cians. In  this  he  was  at  least  partially  successful, 
largely  through  his  profound  and  sincere  regard  for 
Bmiard  of  Clairvaux;  and  the  schism  which  threat- 
ened the  Church  at  the  papal  election  of  1130  was 
averted  chiefly  through  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
two  abbots,  both  of  whom  supported  the  cause  of 
Innocent  II.  Yet  on  the  other  hand,  when  Abelard, 
who  had  been  condemned  as  a  heretic  by  the  Sjmod 
of  Sens  under  Innocent  II.  at  the  instance  of  Ber- 
nard, sought  refuge  at  Cluny,  he  was  welcomed  by 
Peter  (see  Abbiard). 

In  1146  Peter  submitted  to  the  chapter  general 
of  Cluny  his  Contuetudines  Cluniacerues  (see  Cldnt, 
Abbey  and  Congregation  of,  §  5),  a  series  of 
seventy-six  statutes  providing  stricter  discipline 
and  abolishing  the  chief  abuses  censured  by  the 
Cistercians;  and  in  1148  he  supplemented  these 
statutes  by  an  ordinance  governing  the  domestic 
economy  of  the  monastery,  adding  a  report  of  the 
conditions  which  he  had  found  at  Cluny  when  he 
became  abbot. 

With  advancing  years  Peter  again  felt  the  long- 
ing of  his  youth  to  pass  the  dose  of  his  life  in  com- 
plete solitude  as  a  hermit;  but  though  he  besought 
this  privilege  personally  of  Eugenius  m.  at  Rome, 
the  pope  refused. 

Among  the  extant  writings  of  Peter  the  Vener- 
able, his  six  books  of  collected  letters,  though  not 
in  chronological  order,  belong  to  the  most  impor- 
tant historical  documents  of  the  twelfth  century. 
They  include  letters  to  popes  Innocent  II.,  Celes- 
tine  II.,  Lucius  II.,  and  Eugenius  III.;  to  kings 
Sigward  of  Norway,  Roger  of  Sicily,  Louis  VII.  of 
France,  and  his  minister  Suger  of  St.  Denis;  to  the 
Greek  Emperor  John  Comnenus;  to  the  king  and 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem;  to  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  the 
Carthusian  Prior  Guigo,  Cardinal  Mathieu  of  Al- 
bano, Bishop  Henry  of  Winchester,  and  many 
others.  Since,  however,  he  lacked  the  gift  of  pop- 
ular preaching,  he  strove  to  refute  the  foes  of  the 
Church  by  means  of  his  pen.  The  earliest  of  his 
treatises  is  probably  the  Contra  dicerde*  Christum 
nunquam  se  Deum  dm^e,  in  which,  while  con- 
ceding that  CJhrist  nowhere  in  the  Bible  calls  himself 
simply  and  unmistakably  God,  he  declares  doubt  as 
to  Christ's  divinity  to  be  a  Mohammedan  error  and 
that  the  reserve  in  Christ's  own  expressions  con- 
cerning his  person  was  due  to  his  deference  to  the 
Jews.  An  important  source  in  connection  with  the 
sect  of  the  Petrobrusians  (see  Peter  of  Bruts)  is 
found  in  Peter's  treatise  Contra  Petrobnmanotg  in 
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which  he  defends  the  doctrines  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass  and  transubstantiation.  In  his  treatise  Ad- 
verms  Jttdaorum  inveteratam  durUiam,  Peter  sharply 
attacks  the  Jews,  who  are  said  to  be  worse  than  the 
Saracens,  since  the  latter  deny  only  the  divinity 
and  resurrection  of  Christ,  whereas  the  former  do 
not  believe  in  Christ  at  all. 

In  1141  Peter  visited  Spain,  and  there  commis- 
sioned Peter  of  Toledo  to  translate  the  Koran.  This 
vercdon,  though  really  only  an  excerpt  from  the 
original,  was  sent  by  Peter  to  Bernard  with  the  re- 
quest that  he  refute  it.  When  Bernard  declined, 
Peter  himself  wrote  five  books  Contra  nefandam 
aectam  Sarraceruyrum,  of  which  only  two  books  have 
been  preserved,  though  a  table  of  contents  of  the 
remainder  by  his  secretary,  Peter  of  Poitiers,  is  still 
extant  (the  two  books  are  published,  ed.  J.  Thomft, 
Leipsic,  1896).  Peter  sought  to  prove,  in  this  work, 
that  Mohammed^s  aUegcd  prophetic  office  was  void, 
sinoe  he  lacked  both  the  gift  of  prediction  and  that  of 
miracles,  the  two  signs  of  the  true  prophet.  Peter's 
last  literary  task  was  his  De  miraculis  (see  Bibliog- 
raphy, J.  d'A venal),  in  which  he  related  the  mar\-els 
which  he  had  experienced,  as  well  as  those  of  which 
he  had  heard  in  his  travels.  Four  of  his  st>rmoiis  and 
some  of  his  Latin  poems  and  hymns  have  been  pre- 
served. Two  of  the  hymns  have  been  translated 
into  English:  the  Christmas  hymn  '*  Coelum  gaude, 
terra  plaude  "  in  O.  Shipley,  Lyra  Messianica  (Lon- 
don, 1864);  and  the  Easter  hyinn  "  Mortis  portis 
fractis  fortis  "  in  the  same  collection  and  in  E. 
Charles,  The  Voice  of  the  Christian  Life  in  Song 
(London,  1858).  G.  GrIjtzmacher. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  Opera  are  in  M.  de  la  Bigne,  Maxima 
bibliotheca  veterum  patrum,  xxii.  826-1142.  28  voLb.,  Genoa, 
1677-1707.  and  in  AfPL,  clxxxix.;  his  two  books  against 
tiie  Saracens  are  in  E.  Mart^ne  and  U.  Durand.  Vtierum 
mriplorum  .  .  .  ampliaaitna  coilectio,  ix.  1120-80.  0  vols.. 
Pans,  1724-33;  sennons,  letters,  etc..  are  in  Martl^ne  and 
Durand's  Thesaitrua  navus  anecdotum,  i.  407  sqq.,  v.  1410- 
1450,  6  vols..  Paris.  1717;  J.  Mabillon.  Vetera  analecta, 
pp.  150  sqq..  ib.  1723;  L.  d'Achciy,  SpicUegium,  ii.  332, 
13  vols.,  ib.  1655-77;  and  E.  Baluse.  MieceUanea,  v.  443, 
▼L  550.  4  vols.,  ib.  1761  HVl.  His  Epittolix  hUtorica  ara 
in  A.  Du  Chesne.  Hietoria  Francorum  acriptores,  vol.  iv., 
5  vols..  Paris,  1636-49:  and  in  Bouquet.  Recueil,  vol.  xv. 
Sources  are:  The  Vita,  by  a  monastic  pupil  Rodulfus,  in 
Mart^e  and  Durand's  Ampliaaima  eoUectio,  ut  sup.,  vi. 
1187-1202;  a  panegyric  by  Peter  of  Poitiers  is  in  Bigne's 
work,  ut  sup.,  xxii.  820;  and  the  Chrtmicon  Cluniacense, 
in  Bigne's  work,  ut  sup.,  xxii..  813  sqq.  Consult  further: 
Hiaioire  litthuire  de  la  France,  xiii.  263  sqq.,  xxii.  241- 
267,  P.  Lorain.  Eaaai  hiatoriqxie  aur  Fabbaye  de  Cluny, 
Dijon,  1839  (includes  part  of  Peter's  correspondence). 
C.  A.  Wilkens,  Petrue  der  EhrwHrdige,  Leipsic,  1857;  B. 
Dupany,  Pierre-U-Vtnirable,  .  .  .  «a  tie,  aes  ceuvrea,  et 
la  aoeiUS  numaatique  au  xii.  aiiele,  Chalons.  1862;  J. 
d'Avenal.  Vie  de  Pierre  le  VSnfrable,  Paris.  1874  (with 
transl.  of  De  miraculia) ,  M.  Demimuid.  Pierre-le-VhUrable, 
oulavieet  Tinfiuence  mcnaatiquea  au  douzihne  aiMe,  Paris. 
1876;  Schaff.  Chriatian  Church,  vol.  v..  part  1.  passim; 
Neander,  Chriatian  Church,  vol.  iv.  passim;  Ceillier. 
Auteura  aacria,  xiv.  5(X>-525;  and  the  literature  under 
(h.nNY,  Abbey  and  Congbeoation  of. 

PETER,  MAR6ARETA.  See  Wildbnspuch 
Cructfixion. 

PETERBOROUGH:  The  seat  of  a  bishopric  in 
Northamptonshire,  Eng.,  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Nene,  seventy-six  miles  north  of  Ix)ndon 
The  see  was  founded  by  Henry  VIII.,  in  1541. 
Peterborough  Cathedral  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
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Norman  and  Early  English  architecture.  It  was 
commenced  by  Abbot  John  de  Seez,  1117,  and  com- 
pleted in  1528. 

BiBLioaRAPHT:  G.  A.  Poole.  Peteiborouoh,  in  Dioceaan  Hia- 
toriea,  London,  1881;  W.  C.  Ingram.  Peterborouffh  Cathe- 
dral, ib.  1898;  W.  D.  Sweeting.  The  Cathedral  of  Peter- 
borough, ib.  1808;  A.  Percival,  Notea  on  Old  Peterborough, 
Peterborough,  1905. 

PETERKIN,  GEORGE  WILLIAM:  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop  of  West  Virginia;  b.  at  Clear 
Spring,  Md.,  Mar.  21,  1841.  He  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Virginia  (1858-69),  and,  after 
serving  in  the  Confederate  Army  throughout  the 
Civil  War,  studied  at  the  Theological  Seminary  of 
Virginia,  near  Alexandria  (graduated  1868).  He 
was  ordered  deacon  in  the  same  year  and  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  priesthood  in  1869.  After  being 
curate  to  his  fatiier  at  St.  James',  Richmond,  Va. 
(1868-60),  he  was  rector  of  St.  Stephen's,  Culpep- 
per, Va.  (1869-73),  and  of  the  Memorial  Church, 
Baltimore,  Md.  (1873-78).  In  1878  he  was  conse- 
crated first  bishop  of  West  Virginia.  Since  1886 
he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Missions  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  in  this  ca- 
pacity was  in  charge  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
missions  in  Brazil  (1893-99)  and  in  Porto  Rico 
(1901-02).  In  theology  he  is  a  Low-churchman. 
He  has  edited  History  and  Record  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  Diocese  of  West  Virginia 
(Charleston,  W.  Va.,  1902). 

Bibuoorapht:  W.  S.  Perry.  The  Epiacopate  in  America, 
p.  255.  New  York.  1895. 

PETERS,      GEORGE     NATHANIEL      HENRY: 

Lutheran  (Wittenberg  Synod);  b.  at  New  Berlin, 
Union  County,  Pa.,  Nov.  30,  1825;  graduated  at 
Wittenberg  College,  Springfield,  O.,  1850;  was  pas- 
tor at  Woodbury,  Springfield,  Xenia,  and  Plymouth, 
O.,  but  long  since  retired.  He  is  a  conservative 
premillenarian;  and  has  published  The  Theocratic 
Kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (3  vols.,  New  York, 
1884). 

PETERS  (PETER),  HUGH:  English  Independ- 
ent; b.  at  Fowey  (22  m.  w.  of  Plymouth),  Cornwall, 
in  1598;  hanged  at  Charing  Cross,  London,  Oct. 
16,  1660.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge  (B.A.,  1617-18),  and  studied  theology 
and  preach^  in  London  in  1624-29.  Not  being 
able  to  conform  wholly,  he  traveled  abroad 
and  about  1632  became  pastor  of  a  congregation 
at  Rotterdam,  where  he  adopted  Independent 
\news.  In  1635  he  emigrated  to  America  and  be- 
came pastor  at  Salem,  and  it  was  he  who  excom- 
municated Roger  Williams  (q.v.).  He  was  also 
one  of  the  opponents  of  Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson  in 
the  New  England  controversy  over  antinomianism 
(see  Antinomianism  and  Antinomian  Controver- 
sies, II.,  2).  In  1641  he  was  one  of  three  agents 
sent  by  the  Massachusetts  colony  to  England  on  a 
commission  on  conunercial  and  religious  affairs  and 
took  part  as  chaplain  with  the  expedition  against 
Ireland  in  1642.  He  was  prominently  identified 
with  the  Puritan  movement  throughout,  and  with 
affairs  under  the  protectorate,  and  gained  great  un- 
popularity by  his  speech  and  actions.  At  the  Res- 
toration he  was  tried  and  executed  as  a  regicide. 
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He  published  a  considerable  number  of  small  tracts, 
reports,  and  sermons  (the  BrUish  Museum  Cator 
logu£  devotes  over  two  pages  to  him),  and  wrote  A 
Dying  Father's  Last  Legacy  to  an  Only  Child  (Lon- 
don, 1660). 

Bxbuookapht:  Sources  are:  Hjb  Latl  Legacy,  ut  sup.,  pp. 
97-115;  ihe  materials  indicated  in  Q.  C.  Boase  and  W.  P. 
Coiirtneyt  Bibliolheca  Comvbienna,  i.  4A5,  iii.  1310,  3 
vols.,  London,  1874-82;  and  thirty-five  letters  by  him  in 
CoUeetiona  of  tht  MtutaehuaelU  Hiatorieal  SociHy,  4  ser., 
vi.  91-117,  vii.  199-204.  Consult  further:  J.  B.  Felt, 
Memoir  and  Defence  of  Hvoh  Peten,  Boston,  1851.  Other 
accounts  are:  W.  Yonse,  England^ e  Shame,  or  the  Un- 
maekino  of  a  Political  Atheiat,  London,  1803  (*'  a  scurri- 
lous collection  of  fabrications  ") ;  [W.  Harris),  An  Hielorical 
Critical  Account  of  H.  Petere,  ib.  1751;  S.  Peters,  Life  of 
H.  Pelere,  New  York,  1807;  W.  B.  Sprsgue,  Annate  of  the 
American  Pulpit,  L  70-75,  ib.  1859;  DNB,  xlv.  09-77 
(detailed). 

PETERS,  JOHN  PUNNETT:  Protestant  Epis- 
copal; b.  in  New  York  City  Dec.  16,  1862.  He  was 
educated  at  Yale  College  (A.B.,  1873;  Ph.D.,  1876), 
Yale  Divinity  School  (1879),  and  the  universities 
of  Berlin  (187(>-81)  and  Leipsio  (1882-^).  He  was 
ordered  deacon  in  1876  and  ordained  priest  in  the 
following  year,  and  was  a  tutor  in  YaJe  (1876-79) 
and  minister  in  charge  of  St.  John's,  Dresden  (1881- 
1882).  He  was  professor  of  Old-Testament  lan- 
guages and  literature  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Divinity  School,  Philadelphia,  from  1884  to  1891, 
as  weU  as  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  (1885-93),  while  in  1888-96  he  was 
director  of  the  expedition  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  Babylonia,  and  in  this  capacity  con- 
ducted important  excavatioA  at  Nippur.  From 
1883  to  1893  he  was  curate  of  St.  Michael's,  New 
York  City,  has  been  rector  of  the  same  church  since 
1893,  and  since  1904  he  has  been  canon  residen- 
tiary of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine.  In 
theology  he  terms  himself  **  a  conservative-radical 
Churchman."  He  has  edited  The  Diary  of  David 
McClure  (New  York,  1899),  translated  W.  Moller's 
Political  History  of  Recent  Times  (1882),  and  con- 
tributed extensively  to  The  BiMe  as  Literature  (1896) 
and  Lauda  Zion  (1896).  He  has  written:  Scriptures 
Hebrew  and  Christian  (2  vols.,  }few  York  1886-89); 
Nippur:  or,  Explorations  and  Adventures  on  the 
Euphrates  (2  vols.,  1897);  The  Old  Testament  and 
the  New  Testament  Scholarship  (London,  1901); 
Early  Hebrew  Story  (New  York,  1904);  Some  Tombs 
in  the  Necropolis  of  Marissa  (in  collaboration  with 
H.Thiersch;  Ixjndon,  1905);  Annals  of  St.  Michael's, 
New  York,  for  One  Hundred  Years,  1807-1907  (New 
York,  1907) ;  and  Modem  Christianity;  or,  the  Plain 
Gospel  expounded  (1910). 

PETERS,  MADISON  CLINTON:  Baptist;  b.  in 
Lehigh  County,  Pa.,  Nov.  6,  1869.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Muhlenberg  and  Franklin  and  Marshall 
Colleges,  and  at  Heidelberg  Theological  Seminary, 
Tiffin,  O.,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1881. 
After  preaching  in  the  Reformed  Church  at  Mul- 
berry, Ind.,  acting  as  stated  supply  at  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  and  being  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Ottawa,  HI.,  he  was  pastor  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  Philadelphia  (1884-89),  of  Bloom- 
ingdale  Reformed  Church,  New  York  City  (1889- 
1900),  of  the  Sunmer  Avenue  Baptist  Church, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (1900-02),  and  of  Immanuel  Bap- 


tist Church,  Baltimore,  Md.  (1902-O4).  In  1904- 
1906  he  preached  in  Park  Theater,  Philadelphia, 
but  then  returned  to  New  York  City  as  pastor  of 
Epiphany  Baptist  Church.  This  chai^  he  resigned 
in  1906  to  conduct  non-denominational  services  in 
the  Majestic  Theater,  New  York  City.  He  has  writ- 
ten Justice  to  the  Jew  (New  York,  1899;  new  ed., 
1908);  The  WU  and  Wisdom  of  the  Talmud  (1900); 
The  Jew  as  a  Patriot  (1901);  The  Birds  of  the 
BibU  (1901);  Why  I  became  a  Baptist  (Plulad^T^na^ 
1901);  The  Man  who  Wins  (Boston,  1906);  The 
Jews  in  America  (Philadelphia,  1906);  WiU  the 
Coming  Man  Marry  f  (1906);  SermonM  thai  hate 
Won  the  Masses  (1908);  and  Abraham  LincobCs 
Rdigum  (1909). 

PETERS,  NORBERT :  Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Allen- 
dorf  (60  m.  n.e.  of  Cologne)  Aug.  6,  1863.    He  was 
educated  at  the  gymnasia  of  Coesfeld  and  Pader- 
bom,  the  universities  of  MOnster,  Bonn,  TObingen, 
and  WQrzbui^,  and  the  seminaries  of  Eichst&dt  and 
Paderbom;  became  licentiate  in  1883;   and  priest 
in  1887;  tau^t  at  the  high  school  at  Geseke,  1887- 
1889;  continued  his  studies  at  Bonn  and  Ttibingen, 
1889-92;   became  professor  of  theology  at  Pader- 
bom, 1892,  where  he  was  dean  1898-99  and  1904- 
1906;  he  was  also  pros3modal  examiner  1896-1904. 
He  has  issued  a  conmientary  on  Obadiah  (Pader- 
bom,  1892);    Die  sahidisch-koptische  Uebersetzung 
des  Buches  Ecdesiasticus  auf  ihren  wahren   Werth 
fUr  die  Textkritik  (Freiburg,   1898);    Beitrdge  sur 
Text-   und  Literarkritik  sowie  zur  Erkldrung   der 
BUcher  Samuel  (1899);  an  edition  with  notes  of  the 
Hebrew  text  of  Ecclesiastes  (1902);    Die  grand- 
s&tsliche  Stellung  der  katholischen  Kirche  zur  BibeL- 
forschung,  oder  die  Orenzen  der   Bibelkritik   nach 
katholischer  Lehre   (Paderbom,    1906);    Bibd  und 
Naturwissenschaft  nach  den  Grundsdtzen  der  katho- 
lischen Theologie  (1906);    Papst   Pius   X.  und  das 
Bibelsfudium  (1906);  Glauben  und  Wissen  im  ersten 
biblischen  Schdpfungsbericht  (1907);  and  Kirche  und 
Bibellesen,  oder  die  grundsdtzliche  Stellung  der  katho- 
lischen Kirche  zum  Bibellesen  in  der  Landessprache 
(1908).    He  has  served  also  on  the  editorial  boards 
of  such  publications  as  Biblische  Studien;  Bibtische 
Zeitschrift;    Theotogische  Quartalschrift;    and  ZeU- 
schrift  fUr  kaihotische  Theologie. 

PETER'S  PENCE  (Denarius  Sancti  Petri;  cen- 
sus Beati  Petri) :  A  sum  of  money  annually  sent  to 
the  Holy  See  from  several  northern  nations.  It  is 
first  found  in  England,  where  later  chronicles  state 
that  King  Ina  of  Wessex  paid  it  in  725,  although 
this  tradition  may  be  apocryphal.  The  first  certain 
mention  of  Peter's  pence  occurs  in  a  letter  of  Leo 
III.  to  Cenwulf  of  Mercia,  in  which  the  pope  states 
that  King  OfTa  had  bound  himself  and  his  succes- 
sors to  pay  to  the  Apostle  Peter  365  mancusce  an- 
nually for  the  care  of  the  poor  and  for  lighting  the 
church.  Ethelwulf,  in  855,  is  the  first  king  known 
to  have  sent  this  amount,  and  after  his  reign  the 
"  Rome-fee  "  (Romfcot)  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  laws.  After  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  a 
penny  was  required  to  be  given  by  each  household 
in  England  before  St.  Peter's  day  under  severe  pen- 
alties, and  various  minor  regulations  were  later  in- 
troduced. 
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At  first  a  free  gift,  Peter's  pence  later  bwftme  a 
legal  duty,  so  that  Gregoiy  VII.  could  use  it  as  a 
basis  for  hia  claim  to  the  (ull  dependence  of  Fng. 
land  as  a  vaasal  of  the  Hdy  See.  The  biehopH  were 
required  to  attend  to  the  collection  of  Pet«r's  pence, 
but  delegated  their  task  to  the  archdeacons;  und 
Alexander  III.  expreariy  forbade  the  uae  nf  stern 
meaauree  in  raising  the  money.  The  clergv'.  how- 
ever, frequently  tried  to  free  themselves  from  their 
duty,  and  the  archdeacons  often  sent  aii  it»ufii- 
cient  amount  to  Rome.  The  whole  tribute,  from 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  on,  seems  to  have 
been  fixed  at  209  marks  in  silver.  The  later  Eng- 
lish kings,  however,  refused  payment  of  this  Inx, 
and  finally  it  was  annulled  by  an  act  of  Parliament 
on  July  9,  1533. 

Attempts  were  made  with  varying  sticwsa  to  in- 
troduce this  custom  into  other  countriet^.  li  is 
found  in  Denmark  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century 
(though  it  seems  to  have  been  paid  only  irirgularly 
after  the  fifteenth  century),  and  about  the  Bume 
time  in  Poland.  The  connection  between  Poland 
and  Prussia  through  the  supremacy  of  the  Teutonic 
Knighta  gave  John  XXII.  an  excuse  to  demand 
Peter's  pence  from  Prussia,  but  the  payment  was 
rcsisteil  and  never  became  general.  It  w.ia  intro- 
duced into  Sweden  in  1 152  by  Nicholas  BrcLikspear, 
afterward  Hadrian  IV.,  and  from  there  the  custom 
spread  to  Norway,  Iceland,  and  the  Faroe  Islands. 
(Jrcgory  VII.  tried  to  introduce  it  into  France  in 
1()81,  basing  his  appeal  on  ancient  customs,  but  he 
was  OS  unsuccessful  here  as  in  his  similar  nttempt 
in  Spain.  With  the  sixteenth  century  the  payment 
of  Peter's  pence  was  abandoned.  It  did  not,  how- 
ever, end  altogether  with  the  Reformation,  tor  a 
Lutheranizing  bishop  in  Iceland,  GisHUrus  of  Ska- 
holt,  continued  to  coUect  it  in  1539-48,  apparently 
without  sending  it  to  Rome. 

The  modem  Peter's  pence  has  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  ancient  system  except  the  niune.  It 
originated  in  1800  as  a  free-will  offering  to  the  pope, 
a  kind  of  compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  territories. 
It  was  introduced  first  in  Vienna,  whence  it  spread 
to  Ireland,  Geruuuiy,  and  other  parts  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  world.  The  amount  is  so  considerable  that 
it  enabled  Pius  IX.  to  reject  the  offer  of  the  Italian 
government  of  a  yearly  pension  of  3,600,000  franco. 
In  1861-4)8  it  is  supposed  to  have  amoiuited  to 
71,000,000  francs,  and  during  the  later  yeara  of  the 
pontificate  of  Pius  it  was  estimated  at  from  20,- 
000,000  lo  25,000,000  francs.  No  exact  records  are 
kept,  or  at  least  published.  During  the  pontificate 
of  Leo  XIII.  the  sum  produced  by  this  contribu- 
tion fell  considerably,  so  that  in  1901  it  was  said  to 
o  about  2,300,000  francs. 

CO.  ZOCKLERt.) 

Biruoqiupht:  p.  Fnbre.  RsAirrAo  svr  U  daiitr  dc  Saint 
Pierrr  m  AnglileTTe  lu  mo]itn-«st,  Parn.  IS92:  L.  Thonuu- 
xiD.  Vrlii-  It  lunyi  raitiia  duo'plina.  III.,  1.  1,  chnp,  anil.. 
:i  vols..  Paris,  172Si  L.  A.  Muratflri.  Anttqailatrt  rialica. 
V.  851  aqq.,  6  vola..  Milan.  1T23-S1;  L.  T,  8pittl»r.  Von 
dtr  tfiemaliofn  Zintbarkeii  drr  nofditcAen  ReicJif  an  dfn 
pApKllirkm  .^(uM.  Hanover,  1TS7:  F.  Hurter,  (IcKliichlr 
rnnocaa  III.,  iii,  131-122.  134-135,  Hambun,   LH-)a-42; 
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book  ii,.  ed.  T.  D.  Hardy,  p.  152.  London.  1840: 
ThompaoD.  Papaeu  and  Oit  Civil  Foicer.  Naw  York 
F.  Woker.  D<a  MrcUicAe  Finaniman  der  PtpHr. 


1877; 


Umten,  I87S;  C.  Da  Canca.  Oiouariun  mitlia  it  in/lna 
lalinilatii,  ed.  C.  A.  L.  Haa«:bd,  iii.  6Z-«.1.  Nint,  1883: 
A.  M.  von  Steinla.  Dtr  Prttripfmnia.  Frankfort,  IBOS; 
O,  Jensm.  Drr  fmlitchr  Pttimpjennit  imd  dia  LrAmM- 
Meufr  nui  England  und  Irland  an  rfn  PapOthJil  m  Mittrl- 
alUr.  Keidelbfrg.  100:):  Raake,  Pepts,  i.  11.  S6:  DCA, 
ii.  ]a2S-2Q;  the  artJcb  of  the  French  AaBcobly  auppren- 
ins  Peter's  Pence  is  in  Reicb.  DocumenU.  p.  414. 
PETERSEn,  FREDRIE:  Norwegian  theologian: 
b,  lit  Stavanger  (190  m.  w.s.w.  of  Chriatiania),  Nor- 
way, Apr.  23,  1839;  d.  at  Chriatiania  Jan.  9,  1903. 
He  studied  theology  at  the  rniversity  of  Chris- 
tiania  (candidate  in  theology,  1SR3)  and  Berlin,  and 
pursued  postgraduate  studies  in  Germany,  Sweden, 
and  Denmark  {1866-68);  was  university  stipen- 
diary in  Chriatiania  (lS<iS-73);  ordained  (1873); 
and  professor  of  theology  at  the  I'niversity  of  Chria- 
tiania (1873-1902).  Ue  was  very  popular  with  the 
studente,  knowing  how  to  enlist  their  sympathies 
for  the  resenrehes  of  a  modem-conservative  theol- 
ogy, though  he  WHS  unjustly  blamed  for  the  liberal 
thinking  now  existing  in  the  University  of  Chris- 
tiania.  Ue  was  neither  a  disciple  of  any  school,  nor 
did  he  create  a  school.  His  position  was  that  of  a 
progressive  conservative  eclectic,  combining  scien- 
tific method  with  Christian  piety.  Uis  efforts  at  re- 
constructing the  doctrine  of  inspiration,  of  the  atonc- 
menl,  and  of  the  theory  of  reslilution  are  notablL-. 
As  a  youth  he  had  been  attracted  to  the  writings 
of  the  Danish  philosopher  S.  Kierkegaard,  and  bis 
first  theological  production  was  a  study  of  Kierke- 
gaard, Dr.  Sdren  Kierkcgaards  Chriatendonv/or- 
kynddse  (1877).  Thoggh  he  protested  against  Kier- 
kcgauni's  duatltm  rea[»«ting  fuith  and  thought,  he 
agreed  with  him  in  holding  that  faith  is  independ- 
ent, and  regarded  the  objects  of  faith  as  roj^teries 
which,  independent  of  anything  else,  possess  tlie 
ability  of  creating  certainty.  Petersen  bfx^ame  a 
cireumspect  but  enthusiastic  apologise,  on  the  basis 
of  positive  Christianity.  His  two  leading  apolo- 
getic works  are  Orn  Skabelxen,  OphaliletKn  ng 
Slf/rHsen,  vol.  i.,  Forskningcn  (1883),  vol.  ii.,  Thea- 
togien  (1885),  revised  ed.,  Forikningen  og  den  Kria- 
telige  Tro  (1886);  and  FriMnteme  og  Krialcntrneru 
moralske  VSrd  (1891).  Of  his  lesser  works  may  be 
mentioned  Hvor/or  jfg  tror  paa  Jtsu»  Krislus,  indi- 
cating a  development  from  a  hc.iraay  belief  passing 
through  doubt  over  to  independent  faith  in  Christ. 
Of  the  larger  works,  just  mentioned,  the  first  deala 
with  materialism  in  its  oppoeition  to  the  Christian 
conception  of  creation  and  preservation;  the  sec- 
ond treats  of  the  attitude  of  evolution  to  revelation 
and  the  atonement.  Petersen's  knowledge  of  the 
various  schools  of  thought,  combined  with  his  effort 
to  harmonize  faith  and  belief,  arrested  the  atten- 
tion of  a  wide  circle  of  readers.  He  did  not  escape 
the  criticism  of  the  old-orthodox  party,  nor  of  Ub~ 
era!  theology  and  infidelity.         John  O.  Evjgn. 

PETERSEH,  JOHAHW  WILHELM:  German 
Lutheran,  mystic,  and  chiliast;  b.  at  Osnabrilck 
(74  m.  W.S.W,  of  Hanover)  June  1,  1649:  d.  near 
Zerbst  (22  m.  s.e.  of  Magdeburg)  Jan.  31,  1727.  He 
was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Giessen  (1669- 
1071)  and  Rostock  (1671-72),  and  was  then  adjunct 
in  the  philosophical  faculty  at  the  latter  tnstitulion 
in  1672-74.  Receiving  a  stipend  from  the  LQbeck 
council  in  recognition  of  his  s      ' 
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enabled  to  visit  the  universities  of  Leipsic,  Jena, 
and  Wittenberg.  On  his  return  to  Giessen  he  lec- 
tured in  the  philosophical  faculty,  a  controversy 
between  the  Uieologians  of  Giessen  and  Marburg 
leading  him  to  write  his  two  treatises:  De  prcedes- 
tinatione  reformaiorum  nan  dimna  (Giessen,  1675), 
and  De  oaculo  jurU  naturoB  cum  primo  prcBcepto 
decalogi  (1675). 

About  this  same  time  Petersen  became  associated 
with  Spener  and  his  circle,  and  renoimcing  an  aca- 
demic career,  retired  to  Labeck  in  obedience  to  his 
father's  ^nsh.  Here  he  hoped  to  become  a  preacher, 
but  ruined  his  chances  by  a  malicious  poem  on  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy.  To  escape  prosecution  for 
his  action,  he  accepted  a  call  to  Rostock  as  profes- 
sor of  poetry;  but  the  enmity  which  he  had  excited 
followed  him  there,  and  early  in  1677  he  accepted 
a  call  to  the  Chureh  of  St.  iEgidius  at  Hanover, 
where  he  found  a  defender  in  Duke  John  Frederick 
until,  in  1678,  he  became  superintendent  of  the  dio- 
cese of  LObeck  and  court  chaplain  at  Eutin. 

Petersen's  next  ten  years  were  the  happiest  of  his 
life.  His  preaching  was  so  popular  that  he  issued 
a  collection  of  his  sermons,  and  he  also  advanced 
the  cause  of  popular  religious  training  by  his  Spruch- 
Catechismua  (Pldn,  1680).  In  1688  he  became  su- 
perintendent at  Laneburg.  His  predecessor,  Cas- 
par Hermann  Sandhagen,  had  hrst  decided  to  take 
another  position,  but  had  changed  his  mind  after 
Petersen  had  accepted  the  call.  The  ducal  govern- 
ment and  many  of  the  people  wished  Sandhagen  to 
remain,  so  that  Petersen,  by  insisting  on  holding 
them  to  their  call,  had  to  contend  with  their  op- 
position from  the  very  first.  This  antagonism  was 
intensified  by  a  number  of  other  factors,  especially 
by  the  chiliastic  views  which  Petersen  put  forth 
more  and  more,  until  all  preaching  on  the  subject 
was  forbidden  by  the  consistory  of  Celle.  In  1691, 
however,  his  defense  of  the  visions  of  Rosamunde 
Juliane  von  Asseburg  (q.v.)  in  his  Sendschreiben  an 
einige  Theologos  (Eng.  transl.,  A  Letter  to  Some  Di- 
vines Concerning  the  Question  whether  God,  since 
ChrisVs  Ascension,  doth  any  more  Reveal  Himself 
to  Mankind  by  the  Means  of  Divine  Apparitions  f 
With  an  Exact  Account  of  what  God  hath  Bestowed 
upon  a  Noble  Maid,  by  Francis  Lee,  London,  1695), 
combined  with  his  increasing  promulgation  of  chili- 
asm,  again  brought  him  before  the  consistory,  which, 
after  recei\ang  a  formal  expression  of  opinion  from 
the  theological  faculty  of  Helmstadt,  on  Jan.  28, 
1692,  deposed  him  and  expelled  him  from  the  prin- 
cipality of  Liineburg. 

After  a  brief  residence  in  Brunswick,  Wolfen- 
btittel,  and  Magdeburg,  Petersen  purchased  an 
estate  at  Nieder-Dodeleben,  near  the  latter  city, 
through  the  assistance  of  his  sympathizers,  and  set- 
tled down  to  a  life  of  quiet  study  and  literary  ac- 
tivity.   He  now  proceeded  to  defend  his  chiliasm, 


particularly  in  his  Die  Wahrheit  des  herriichen 
Reiches  Jesu  ChrisU,  welches  in  der  siebenten  Posati- 
nen  noch  zu  erwarten  ist  (2  parts,  Magdeburg,  1692) 
and  Mysterion  apokatastaseos  panton,  das  ist  Ge- 
heimniss  der  Wiederbringung  oiler  Dinge  (3  voLs., 
Frankfort,  1700-10).  He  likewise  wrote  commen- 
taries on  the  Psalms  (1719),  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and 
Ezekiel  (1719),  Daniel  (1720),  the  Minor  Propheta 
(1723),  etc.,  his  mystical  views  appearing  in  these 
as  well  as  in  other  writings.  The  last  three  years 
of  his  life  were  spent  on  his  estate  of  Th3rmer,  near 
Zerbst,  whither  he  had  removed  from  Nieder-Dode- 
leben, and  his  literary  activity  was  such  that  he 
could  record  the  writing  of  nearly  seventy  printed 
books  and  pamphlets  and  of  over  a  hundred  more 
that  remained  in  manuscript. 

Despite  his  eccentricities,  Petersen  was  one  of  the 
foremost  theologians  of  his  period  of  transition 
from  orthodoxy  to  the  conflicting  extremes  of  piet- 
ism and  rationalism.  He  is  also  known  as  a  poet 
in  both  Latin  and  German,  he  himself  mentioning 
700  hymns  in  manuscript.  His  epic  Uranias  sive 
opera  Dei  magna  carmine  heroico  celdirata  was  ed- 
ited by  Leibnitz  (HaUe,  1720),  while  his  collections 
of  hymns  include  the  300  prose  Stimmen  aus  Zion 
zum  Lob  des  AUmdchtigen  im  Geist  gesungen  (2  parts, 
Halle,  1696-98)  and  Neue  Stimmen  aus  Zion  (1701), 
as  well  as  the  poetic  Dreihundert  Stimmen  aus  Zion 
(1721).  Seven  of  his  Latin  hymns  and  eight  of  hiij 
prose  German  hymns  were  included  by  Johann 
Anastasius  Freylinghausen  in  his  Geistreiches  Ge- 
sang-Buch  (Halle,  1704).  Three  of  Petersen's 
hymns  have  also  been  translated  into  English:  the 
"  Ceme  lapsmn  servulum,"  thrice  rendered  with  the 
first  lines  '^  Look  on  me  Thy  servant  fall'n,"  '*  Jesus 
Cometh  to  fulfil,"  and  ''  Lamb  of  God,  all  praise  to 
Thee  ";  "  Salve  crux  beata,  salve,"  of  which  the 
chief  renderings  begin  "  Welcome  Cross  and  tribu- 
lation," "  Cross,  reproach,  and  tribulation,"  and 
"  O  Cross,  we  hail  thy  bitter  reign  ";  and  "  Lieb- 
ster  Jesu,  liebstes  Leben,"  translated  as  **  Jesus, 
Lord  of  life  and  glory." 

The  doctrines  in  which  Petersen  departed  from 
orthodox  Lutheran  principles  were  his  theories  of 
the  millennial  kingdom;  the  restoration  of  all 
things;  the  heavenly  God-man,  the  first-bom  of  all 
creatures;  and  direct  miraculous  revelations  of  (Jod 
at  the  present  time.  (Carl  Bertheau.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  chief  sources  are  his  autobiography, 
Frankfort,  1717,  and  his  Leben  Frauen  Johanna  EleanorA 
Petersen  (his  wife),  ib.  1718.  Consult  further:  KQrschner. 
/.  W.  Petersen,  ein  theoloffischea  Ltbenabild^  Eutin.  1862; 
J.  G.  Waloh,  Einleitung  in  die  ReliffionsglreUigkeiten.  ii. 
586  sqq.,  v.  937  sqq.,  Jena,  1735-36;  I.  Moller.  Cimbria 
literata,  ii.  639  sqq.,  Copenhagen.  1744;  C.  G.  Jdcber, 
AUgemeines  Oeiehrten- Lexicon,  iii.  1421  sqq..  Leipsic. 
1751;  H.  Schmid.  Gf^hichte  dea  Pietismus,  pp.  186  sqq., 
Ndrdlingen,  1863;  A.  Ritschl,  Geachichte  des  Pietismus. 
ii.  225  sqq.,  Bonn,  1884;  ADB,  rxv  508  sqq.;  Julian. 
Hymnoloffy,  pp.  216,  892,  988. 
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